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I  RiTiEW,  JS27,] 


Dh.  Johbbof,  il  is  said,  when  he  first  heard 
of  Boswell's  iniemion  to  write  a  life  of  him, 
announceii,  with  decision  enough,  thai,  if  he 
thought  Boswell  really  meant  to  uiite  ftii  life, 
he  would  prevent  it  by  taking  Bosiw/ri .'  That 
great  authors  should  actually  employ  this  pre- 
ventive against  bad  biographers  is  a  thing  we 
would  by  no  means  recommend ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that,  rich  as  we  are  in  biography,  a  well- 
written  life  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  well-spent 
one;  and  there  are  certainly  many  more  men 
whose  history  deserves  (o  be  recorded  than 
persons  willing  and  able  to  furnish  the  record. 
But  great  men,  like  the  old  Egyptian  kings, 
must  all  be  tried  after  death,  before  ihey 
can  be  embalmed;  and  what,  in  truth,  are 
these  "Sketches,"  "Anas,"  "Conversations," 
"Voices,"  and  the  like,  but  the  voles  and  plead- 
ings of  the  ill-informed  advocates,  and  jurors, 
and  judges,  from  whose  coniiict,  however,  we 
shall  in  the  end  have  a  true  verdict  1  The  worst 
of  it  is  at  the  first;  fur  weak  eyes  are  precisely 
the  fondest  of  glittering  objects.  And,  aci 
ingly,  no  sooner  does  a  great  man  depart,  and 
leave  his  character  as  public  properly,  than 
crowd  of  little  men  rushes  towards  it.  Thei 
Ihey  are  gathered  together,  blinking  up  to  it  with 
such  vision  as  they  hare,  scanning  it  from  afar, 
hovering  round  it  ihis  way  and  that,  each  cun- 
ningly endeavouring,  by  all  aris,  to  catch  some 
reflei  of  it  in  the  -little  mirror  of  himself; 
though,  many  limes,  this  mirror  is  so  twisted 
with  conveiities  and  concavities,  and,  ini 
so  ejilremely  small  in  size,  that  (o  expect  any 
true  image,  or  any  image  whatever  from  it,  is 
QUI  of  the  question. 

Rjchlerwas  much  betler-nalured  than  John- 
son ;  and  took  many  provoking  things  with  the 
spirit  of  a  humorist  and  philosopher;  nor  can 
we  think  thai  so  good  a  man,  even  had  he  fore- 
seen this  work  of  Doering's,  wouM  have  gone 
the  Length  of  assassinating  him  for  it.  Doer- 
ing  is  a  person  we  have  known  for  several 
years,  as  acompiler,  and  translator,  and  ballad- 


monger,  whose  grand  enterprise,  however,  is 
his  Gulttry  of  Wfimar  AvthoTs ;  a  series  of 
strange  little  biographies,  beginning  with  Schil- 
ler, and  already  extending  over  Wieland  and 
Herder, — now  comprehending,  probably  by 
conquest,  Klopstock  also,  and  lastly,  by  a  sort 
of  rfroit  d'aubaiiii,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richler, 
neither  of  whom  belonged  to  Weimar.  Au- 
thors, it  musl  be  admitted,  are  happier  (han  the 
old  painter  with  his  cocks  r  for  they  write,  na- 
■.uraliy  and  without  fear  of  ridicule  or  offence, 
;he  name  and  description  of  their  work  on  the 
title-page;  and  ihenceforih  the  purport  and 
tendency  of  each  voiume  remains  indi\pu(able. 
Doering  is  sometimes  lucky  in  this  privilege: 
for  his  manner  of  composition,  being  so  pecu- 
liar, might  now  and  then  occasion  difficulty, 
but  for  this  precaution.  His  biographies  he 
works  up  simply  enough.  He  first  ascertains, 
from  the  Leipzig  Convereatianslej^icon  or  JOr- 
den's  Poetical  Lexiam,  FlSgel,  or  Koch,  or  other 
such  Comprrulium  or  Handboolc,  the  oaxe  and 
place  of  the  proposed  individual's  birth,  his 
parentage,  trade,  appoioiments,  and  the  titles 
of  his  works;  (the  date  of  his  death  yr a  al- 
ready know  from  the  newspapers ;)  this  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  the  edifice.  He  then  goes 
through  his  writings,  and'  all  other  writings 
where  he  or  his  pursuits  are  treated  of,  and 
whenever  he  finds  a  passage  with  his  name  in 
it,  he  culs  it  out,  and  carries  it  away.  In  this 
manner  a  mass  of  materials  is  collected,  and 
the  building  now  proceeds  apace.  Stone  is 
laid  OD  the  top  of  stone,  just  as  ii  comes  to 
hand ;  a  trowel  or  two  of  biographic  mortar,  if 
perfectly  convenient,  being  perhaps  spread  in 
here  and  there,  by  way  of  cement;  and  so  the 
strangest  pile  suddenly  arises ;  amorphous, 
pointing  every  way  but  to  the  zenith,— here  a 
block  of  granite,  there  a  mass  of  pipe-clay; 
lilt  Ihe  whole  finishes,  when  the  materials  are 
finished, — and  yon  leave  it  standing  lo  poste- 
rity, like  some  miniature  Stonehenge,  a  perfect 
archileclural  enigma. 

To  speak  withoul  figure,  this  mode  of  life- 
writing  has  its  disadvantages.  For  one  thing, 
Ihe  composition  cannol  well  be  what  the  critics 
call  harmonious;  and,  indeed,  Herr  Doering's 
often  abrupt  enough.     His  hero 
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changes  his  objecl  and  occopation  from  page 
to  page,  often  from  sentence  to  sentence,  in  the 
most  unaccountable  way;  a  pleasure  jouraey, 
and  a  sickness  of  fifteen  years,  are  despatched 
withequa!  brevity;  in  amomenl  you  find  him 
married,  and  the  father  of  three  fine  children. 
He  dies  no  less  suddenly; — he  is  studying  as 
usual,  writing  poetry,  receiving  visits,  full  of 
life  and  business,  when  instantly  some  para- 
graph opens  under  him,  like  one  of  the  trap- 
doors ia  the  Visi/m  of  Mirta,  and  he  drops, 
irithout  note  of  preparation,  into  the  shades 
below.  Perhaps,  indeed,  nolfor  ever:  we  have 
instances  of  his  rising  after  the  funeral,  and 
winding  up  his  affairs.  The  time  has  been, 
that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would 
die ;  but  Doering  orders  these  me 
fereiilly. 

Webeg  leave  to  say,  however,  that  we  really 
haveno  private  pique  against  Doering;  on  th' 
contrary,  we  are  regular  purchasers  of  hi 
ware;  and  it  gives  ua  true  pleasure  to  see  hi 
spirits  so  much  improved  since  we  first  me 
him.  Id  the  lAfe  of  Schiller,  his  state  did  seen 
rather  nnprosperous :  he  wore  a  timorous,  sut 
missive,  and  downcast  aspect,  as  if  like  Sterne' 
Ass,  he  were  saying,  "  Iton't  thrash  me ; — but 
if  you  will,  you  mayl"  Now,  however,  com- 
forted by  considerable  sale,  and  praise  from 
this  and  the  other  liitratarbtatt,  which  has 
commended  his  diligence,  his  fidelity,  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  method,  he  advances  with 
erect  countenance  and  firm  hoof^  and  even  re- 
calcitrates contemptuously  against  such  as  do 
him  offence,  Glirk  auf  dem  Weg  !  is  Ihi 
we  wish  him. 

Of  his  Life  of  Richttr,  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations m  ay  be  our  eicuse  for  saying  but 
little.  He  brags  much,  in  his  preface,  that  it 
is  all  trne  and  genuine  ;  for  Richter's  widow, 
it  seems,  had,  by  public  advertisement,  cau- 
tioned the  world  against  it;  another  biography, 
parllyby  the  illustrious  deceased  himself,  part- 
ly by  Olio,  his  oldest  friend  and  the  appointed 
editor  of  his  works,  being  actually  in  prepara- 
tion. This  ronses  the  indignant  spirit  of  Doer- 
ing, and  he  stoutly  asseverates,  that,  his  docu- 
ments being  altogether  authentic,  this  biogra. 
Shy  is  no  pseudo-biography.  With  greater  truth 
e  might  have  asseverated  that  it  was  no  bio- 
graphy at  all.  Well  are  he  and  Hennings  of 
Gotha  aware  that  this  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  has  been  vamped  together  for  sale 
only.  Except  a  fewletler.s  to  Knnz,  the  Bam- 
bei^  bookseller,  which  turn  mainlyon  the  pur- 
chase of  spectacles,  and  the  joumeyings  and 
freightage  of  two  boxes  that  used  to  pass  and 
repass  between  Bichter  and  Kunz's  circulating 
library;  with  three  or  four  notes  of  similar  im- 
portance, and  chiefly  to  other  booksellers,  there 
are  no  biographical  documents  here,  which 
were  not  open  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  to  Hein- 
rich  During.  Indeed,  very  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Lift  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
ftineral  and  its  appendages, — how  the  "sixty 
torches,  with  a  number  of  lanterns  and  pitch- 
pans,"  were  arranged  i  how  this  patrician  or  pro- 
fessor, followed  that,  through  Fried  rich-street. 
Chancery-street,  and  other  streets  of  Bayreuth ; 
and  how  at  last  the  torches  all  went  out,  as 
Doctor  Gabler  and  Doctor  Spatzier  were  pero- 


rating (decidedly  in  bombast)  over  the  grave. 
Then,  it  seems,  there  were  meetings  held  m 
parts  of  Germany,  to  solemnize  the 
memory  of  Eichter ;  among  the  rest,  one  in  the 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  where  a 
!ome  speaks  another  long  speech,  if 
possible  in  still  more  decided  bombast.  Neit 
"  me  threnodies  from  all  the  fourwinds,  mostly 
very  splay-footed  metre.  Thewhole  of  which 
here  snatched  from  the  kind  oblivion  of  the 
newspapers,  and  "  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one 

We  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Richter  to  think  of  laughing  over  these  un- 
happy threnodies  and  panegyrists  ;  some  of 
whom  far  exceed  any  thing  we  English  can  ex- 
hibit in  the  epicedial  style.  They  rather  tes- 
tify, however  maladroilly,  that  the  Germans 
have  fell  their  loss, — which,  indeed,  is  one  to 
Europe  al  large ;  Ihey  even  affect  us  with  a 
■  1  melancholy  feeling,  when  we  consider 
heavenly  voice  must  become  mule,  and 
nothing  be  heard  in  its  stead  but  the  whoop  of 
quite  earthly  voices,  lamenting,  or  pretending 
to  lamenL  Far  from  us  be  all  remembrance 
of  Doerinf;  and  Company,  while  we  speak  of 
Richter  I  Bui  his  own  works  give  us  some 
glimpses  into  his  singular  and  noble  nature; 
and  to  our  readers  a  few  words  on  this  man, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
age,  will  not  seem  thrown  away. 

Except  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Rich- 
ter is  little  known  out  of  Germany.  The  only 
thii^  connected  with  him,  we  think,  that  has 
reached  this  country,  is  his  saying,  imported 
by  Madame  de  Sta^,  and  thankfully  pocketed 
by  most  newspaper  critics :  "Providence  has 
given  to  the  French  the  empire  of  the  land,  to 
the  English  that  of  the  sea,  to  the  Germans  that 
of — the  airl"  Of  this  last  element,  indeed,  his 
own  genius  might  easily  seem  to  have  been  a 
denizen :  so  fantastic,  many-colon  red,  far-grasp- 
ing, every  way  perplexed  and  extraordinary  in 
his  mode  of  writing,  that  to  translate  him  is  neil 
to  impossible;  nay,  a  dictionary  of  his  works 
has  actually  be'  u  in  part  published  for  the  use 
of  German  readers  I  These  things  have  re- 
stricted his  sphere  of  action,  and  may  loiig  re- 
strict il  to  his  own  country:  tut  there,in  re- 
turn, he  is  a  favourite  of  the  first  Aass;  studied 
through  all  his  intricacies  with  trustful  admi- 
ration, and  a  lovewhich  tolerates  much.  Dar- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  he  has  been  continually 
before  the  public,  in  various  capacities,  and 
growing  generally  in  esteem  with  all  ranks  of 
critics!  till,  at  length,  his  gainsayers  have 
been  either  silenced  or  convinced;  and  Jean 
Paul,  at  first  reckoned  half-mad,  has  long  ago 
vindicated  his  singularities  to  nearly  universal 
satisfaction,  and  now  combines  popularity  with 
real  depth  of  endowment,  in  perhaps  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  writer;  being  second  in 
the  latter  point  to  scarcely  more  rhan  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  former  second 

The  biography  of  so  distinguished  a  person 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting,  especial- 
ly his  autobiography;  which,  accordingly,  we 
wait  for,  and  may  in  time  submit  to  our  readers, 
if  it  seem  worthy :  meanwhile,  the  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  outward  events  characterize 
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[t,  may  be  stated  in  li  w  words.  He  was  born 
at  Wunsiedel  in  Bayreulh,  in  March,  1163. 
His  father  was  a  snballern  teacher  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  the  place,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  clergyman  at  Schwarzbach  on  the 
Saale.  Richler's  early  education  was  of  the 
scantiest  sort;  but  his  fine  faculties  and  un- 
wearied diligence  supplied  every  tlefect.  Un- 
able to  purchase  boiks,  he  borrowed  what  he 
could  come  a(,and  transcribed  from  them,  often 
great  part  of  iheir  contents, — a  habit  of  ex- 
cerpting, which  continued  with  him  through 
life,  and  influenced,  in  more  than  one  way,  his 
mode  of  writing  and  study.  To  the  last,  he 
was  an  insatiable  and  universal  reader;  so 
that  his  eiiracts  accumnlated  on  his  hands, 
■'till  they  filled  whole  chests."  In  1780,  he 
*ent  to  the  University  of  Leipzig ;  with  the 
highest  character,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
which  he  had  struggled  with,  for  talent  and  ac- 
quirement. Like  his  father,  he  was  destined 
for  Theolofiy ;  from  which,  however,  his  va-. 
grant  genius  soon  diverged  into  Poetry  and  Phi- 
losophy, lo  the  negtect,  and,  are  long,  to  the 
final  abandonment,  of  his  appointed  profession. 
Nol  well  knowing  what  to  do,  he  now  accepted 
a  tutorship  in  some  family  of  rank;  then  he 
had  pupils  in  his  own  honse, — which,  how- 
ever, lite  his  way  of  life,  he  often  changed;  for 
by  this  time  he  had  become  an  author,  and,  in 
his  wanderings  over  Germany,  was  putting 
forth,' — now  here,  now  there, — the  strangest 
books,  with  the  strangest  titles :  For  instance, — 
Greenland  Lawsidls  : — liiographical  Secreatinm 
under  the  Cranium  of  a  Gianteii ; — Sekctvm  frooi 
the  Paptrt  oftlie  Devil: — and  the  like.  In  these 
indescriUable  performances,  the  splendid  fa- 
culties of  the  writer,  Inxariaiing  as  they  seemed 
in  utter  riot,  conld  not  be  disputed ;  nor,  with 
all  its  extravagance,  the  fiindamenlal  strength, 
honesty,  and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  Genius 
will  reconcilr  men  to  much.  By  degrees,  Jean 
Paul  began  to  be  considered  not  a  strange, 
crackbrained  mixture  of  enthusiast  and  buf- 
foon, but  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  sensibiliiy, 
force,  and  penetration.  His  writings  procured 
him  friends  and  fame ;  and  at  length  a  wife 
and  a  settled  provision.  With  Caroline  Mayer, 
his  good  sponse.  and  a  pension  (in  1803)  from 
the  King  of  Davaria,  he  settled  in  Bayreuth, 
the  capital  of  his  native  province;  where  he 
lived  thenceforth,  diligent  and  celebrated  in 
many  new  departments  of  literaiare;  and  died 
on  the  14ih  of  November,  18S5,  loved  as  well 
as  admired  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  most  by 
those  who  had  known  him  most  intimately. 

A  huge,  irregular  man,  both  in  mind  and 
person,  (for  his  portrait  is  quite  a  physiogno- 
mical study,)  full  of  fire,  slretigth,  and  impe- 
tuosity, Richter  seems,  at  the  same  time,  (o 
have  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  mild,  simple- 
hearted,  humane.  He  was  fond  of  conversation, 
and  might  well  shine  in  it:  he  talked,  as  he 
wrote,  in  astyle.of  his  own,fnllof  wild  strength 
and  charms,  to  which  his  natural  Bayreulh  ac- 
cent often  gave  additional  effect.  Yelhe  loved 
retirement,  the  country,  and  all  natural  things ; 
from  his  youth  upwards,  he  himself  tells 
he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
open  air;  it  was  among  groves  and  meadows 
that  he  studied, — often  that  he  wrote.  Even  * 
■i 


the  streets  of  Bayreuth,  we  haveheard,  he  was 
seldom  seen  wilhnnt  a  flower  in  his  breast.  A 
man  of  quiet  tastes,  and  warm,  compassionate 
affections!  His  friends  he  must  have  loved 
as  few  do.  Of  his  poor  and  humble  mother 
he  often  speaks  by  allusion,  and  never  without 
reverence  and  overflowing  tenderness.  "  Un- 
happy is  the  man,"  says  he, "  for  whom  his  own 
mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers  vener- 
able I"  and  elsewhere : — "  0  thou  who  hast 
still  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in 
the  day  when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful  tears, 
and  needs  a  bosom  wherein  to  shed  ihem !" — 
We  quote  the  following  sentences  from  Doer- 
ing,  almost  the  only  memorable  thing  he  has 
written  in  this  volume: — 

"  Richler's  studying  or  silling  apartment  of- 
fered, about  this  time,  (1798,)  a  true  and  beau- 
tiful emblem  of  his  simple  and  noble  way  of 
thought,  which  comprehended  at  once  the  high 
and  Ihe  low.  Whilst  his  mother,  who  then 
lived  with  him,  busily  pursued  her  household 
work,  occupying  herself  about  stove  and  dres- 
ser, Jean  Paul  was  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
same  room,  at  a  simple  writing-desk,  with  few 
or  no  books  about  him,  bnt  merely  with  one 
or  two  drawers  containing  excerpts  and  manu- 
scripls.  The  jingle  of  the  household  operations 
seemed  not  at  all  to  disturb  him,  any  more  than 
did  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  which  fluttered 
to  and  fro  in  the  chamber, — a  place,  indeed,  of 
considerable  size." — P.  8. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  we  remember,  also 
enjoyed  "  the  jingle  of  household  operations," 
and  the  more  questionable  jingle  of  shrewd 
tongaes  to  boot,  while  he  wrote ;  hut  the  good 
thrifty  mother,  and  the  cooing  pigeons,  were 
wanting.  Richter  came  afterwards  lo  live  in 
finer  mansions,  and  had  the  great  and  learned 
for  associates ;  but  the  gentle  feelings  of  those 
days  abode  with  him:  through  life  he  was  the 
same  substantial,  determinate,  yet  meek  and 
tolerating  man.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much 
rugged  energy  can  be  so  blandly  attempered; 
— that  so  much  vehemence  and  so  much  soft- 
ness will  go  together. 

The  expected  edition  of  Richter's  works  is 
lo  be  In  sixty  volumes;  and  they  are  no  less 
multifarious  than  extensive;  embracing  sub- 
jects of  all  sorts,  from  the  highest  problems 
of  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the  most 
passionate  poetical  delineations,  to  Golden  Htdei 
far  Ihe  Wei^iha-Ptophei,  and  instructions  in  the 
Jrt  of  Falling  ^aUep.  His  chief  productions 
are  novels;  the  Umichlbore  Loge  (Invisible 
Lodge);  Flegeljahre  (Wild-Oats);  ii/e  o/ Fij> 
lein;  the  Jubelsenior  (Parson  in  Jubilee); 
Sckmthl^s  Journey  la  Fliilz :  Eatseaberger') 
Joaniey  la  the  Bath;  Life  of  Fibel,-  with  many 
lighter  pieces;  and  two  works  of  a  higher 
order,  Negperm  and  Titan,  the  largest  and  the 
best  of  his  novels.  It  was  the  farmer  thai  first 
(in  1796)  introduced  him  into  decisive  and 
universal  estimation  with  his  countrymen ;  the 
latter  he  himself,  with  the  most  judicious  of 
his  critics,  regarded  as  his  master-piece.  But 
the  name  Novelist,  as  we  in  England  must 
understand  it,  would  ill  describe  so  vast  and 
discursive  a  genius :  for,  with  all  his  grotesque, 
tumultuous  pleasantry,  Richter  is  a  man  of  a 
truly  earnest,  nay,  high  and  soietnn  character 
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anil  seldom  writes  withoui  a  meaning  far  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  common  romancers.  Hes- 
ptrus  and  Titan  ihemselves,  though  in  form 
nothing  more  than  "novels  of  real  life,"  as  the 
Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid  metal 
enough  in  Ihem  to  furnish  whole  circulating 
libaries,  were  it  beaten  into  the  usual  filigree; 
and  much  which,  attenuate  il  as  we  might,  no 

Jaarterly  sobscriber  could  well  carry  with  him. 
.tnusement  is  often,  in  part  almost  always,  a 
mean  with  Bichter  i  rarely  or  never  his  high- 
est end.  Ris  Ihoughls.his  feelings,  the  creations 
of  his  spirit,  walk  before  as  imbodied  onder 
wondrous  shapes,  in  motley  and  ever-fluctuat- 
ing  groups ;  but  his  esseniiat  character,  how- 
ever he  disgaise  it,  is  that  of  a.  Philosopher  and 
moral  Poet,  whose  study  has  been  human 
nature,  whose  delight  and  best  endeavour  are 
with  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  lender,  and  mys- 
teriously sublime,  in  the  fate  or  history  of  man. 
This  is  the  purport  of  his  writings,  whether 
theirform  be  that  of  fiction  or  of  troth ;  the  spirit 
thai  pervades  and  ennobles  his  delineations  of 
common  life,  his  wild  wayward  dreams,  allego- 
ries, and  shadowy  imaginings,  no  less  than  his 
disqaisitions  of  a  nature  directly  scientific. 

But  in  this  latter  province  also,  Richler  has 
accomplished  much.  His  Voriekuie  der  Jeithaik 
(Introduction  to  jEsthetics*)  is  a  work  on  po- 
etic art,  based  on  principles  of  no  ordinary 
depth  and  compass,  abounding  in  noble  views, 
and.notwilhstandingitsfrolicsoraeevuberance, 
in  sound  and  subtile  criticism ;  esteemed  even 
in  Germany,  where  criticism  has  long  been 
treated  of  as  a  science,  and  by  sach  persons  as 
Winkelmann,  Kant,  Herder,  and  the  Schickels. 
Ofthis  work  we  could  speak  long,  did  our  limits 
allow.  We  fear  it  might  astonish  many  an 
honest  brother  of  our  craft,  were  he  to  read  it; 
and  altogether  perplei  and  dash  his  maturesl 
counsels,  if  he  chanced  to  understand  it. — 
Sichter  has  also  written  on  education,  a  work 
entitled  Lemna;  distinguished  by  keen  prac- 
tical sagacity,  as  well  as  generous  sentiment, 
and  acertain  sober  magnificenceofspecnlation; 
the  whole  presented  in  that  singular  style  which 
characterizes  the  man.  Germany  is  rich  in 
works  on  Education ;  richer  at  present  than 
any  other  country;  it  is  there  only  thai  some 
echo  of  the  Lockes  and  Millons,  speaking  of 
this  high  matter,  may  still  be  heard ;  and  speak- 
ing of  it  in  (he  language  of  our  own  time,  with 
insight  into  the  actual  wants,  advantages, 
perils,  and  prospects  of  this  age.  Among 
writers  on  this  subject,  Richter  holds  a  high 
place;  if  we  look  chiefly  at  his  tendency  and 
aims,  perhaps  the  highest.— The  Clavia  Firhli 
ana  is  a  ludicrous  pertbrmance,  known  to  u 
only  by  report;  but  Richter  is  said  to  possess 
the  merit,  while  he  laughs  al  Fichle,  of  ur  "-- 
siandifig  him ;  a  merit  among  Fichle's  cr 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rarest.  Report 
also,  we  regret  to  say,  is  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Cumpaner  That,  a  Discourse  on  the  Immor- 
lahty  of  the  Soul;  one  of  Richter's  beloved 
topics, or  rather  the  life  of  his  whole  philosophy. 


glimpses  of  which  loolr  forth  on  us  from  almos. 
every  one  of  his  writings.  He  died  while  en- 
gaged, under  recent  and  almost  total  bimdness, 
in  enlarging  and  remodelling  this  Campantr 
That:  the  unfinished  manuscript  was  borne 
upon  his  coffin  to  the  burial  vault;  and  Klop- 
stocit's  hymn,  Av.fertttkin  viirtl  du, "  Thoo  shalt 
;,  my  sool,"  can  seldom  have  been  snng 
more  appropriate  application  than  over 
the  grave  of  Jean  Paul. 

We  defy  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced 
ader  to  peruse  these  works  without  an  im- 
pression of  something  splendid,  wonderful,  and 
daring.  But  they  require  to  bestudiedas  well 
IS  read,  and  this  with  no  ordinary  patience,  if 
he  reader,  especially  the  foreign  reader,  wishes 
o  comprehend  rightly  either  their  truth  or  their 
vunt  of  truth.  Tried  by  many  an  accepted 
itandard,  Richter  would  be  speedily  enough 
lisposed  of;  pronounced  a  mystic,  a  German 
dreamer,  a  rash  and  presumptuous  innovator; 
io  consigned,  with  equanimity,  perhaps 
with  a  certain  jubilee,  to  the  Limbo  appointed 
for  all  such  wpd-bags  and  deceptions.  Ori- 
ginality is  a  thing  we  constantly  clamour  for, 
'  constantly  quarrel  with ;  as  if,  observes 
author  himself,  any  originality  but  our 
coul4be  expected  to  content  us  '.  In  fact, 
all  strange  things  are  apt,  withoutfaultof  theirs, 
to  estrange  us  at  first  view,  and  unhappily 
scarcely  any  thing  is  perfectly  plain,  but  what 
is  also  perfectly  common.  The  current  coin 
of  the  realm  pas.ses  into  all  hands ;  and  be  it 
gold,  silver,  copper,  is  acceptable  and  of  known 
value :  but  with  new  ingots,  with  foreign  bars, 
and  medals  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  case  is 
widely  different. 

There  are  few  writers  with  whom  delibera- 
tion and  careful  distrust  of  first  impressions 
nore  necessary  than  with  Richter.  He 
phenomenon  from  the  very  surface;  he 
presents  himself  with  a  professed  and  deter- 
mined singularity:  his  language  itself  is  a  stone 
of  stumbling  to  the  critic;  to  critics  of  the 
grammarian  species,  an  unpardonable,  oltext 
insuperable,  rock  of  offence.  Hot  that  he 
ignnTantofgrBmmar,or  disdains  the  sciences 
of  spelling  and  parsing ;  bat  he  eiercises  both 
in  a  certain  latitudinarian  spirit;  deals  with 
astonishing  liberality  in  parentheses,  dashes, 
and  subsidiary  clauses;  invents  hundreds  of 
new  words,  alters  old  ones,  or  by  hyphen, 
chains,  pairs,  and  packs  them  together  into 
most  jarring  combination;  in  short,  produces 
sentences  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  lumber- 
ing, interminable  kind.  Figures  without  limit 
indeed  the  whole  is  one  tissue  of  metaphors, 
and  similes,  and  allusions  to  all  the  provinces 
of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Air,  interlaced  with  epi- 
grammatic breaks,  vehement  bursts,  or  sar- 
donic turns,  interjections,  quips,  puns,  and 
even  oaths!  A  perfect  Indian  jungle  it  oeems; 
a  boundless,  unparalleled  imbroglio;  nothing 
on  all  sides  but  darkness,  dissonance,  confusion 
worse  confounded  I  Then  the  style  of  the 
whole  corresponds,  in  perplexity  and  extrava- 
gance, with  Oiat  of  the  parts.  Every  worlr,  be  it 
in  fiction  or  serious  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some 
fantastic  wrappage,  some  mad  narrative  ac- 
counting for  its  appearance,  and  connecting  it 
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r^n  of  the  drama  himself,  tiefore  all  is  over. 
He  has  a  whole  imaginary  geography  of  Europe 
in  his  novels;  the  cities  of  Flachseniiiigen, 
Haarhaar,  Seheerau,  and  so  forth,  with  their 
princes,  and  privy-counciilors,  and  serene 
highnesses;  most  of  whom,  odd  enough  fel- 
lows every  way,  are  Richter's  private  acquaint- 
ances, talk  with  him  of  slate  matters,  (in  the 
purest  Tory  dialect,)  and  often  incite  him  to  gel 
on  with  his  iifriting.  No  story  proceeds  without 
the  most  erratic  digressions,  and  voluminous 
tagrags  rolling  after  it  in  many  a  snaky  twine. 
Ever  and  anon  there  occurs  some  "Extra-leaf," 
with  its  satirical  pelilion,  programme,  or  other 
wonderful  intercalation,  no  mortal  can  foresee 
on  what.  It  is, indeed,  a  mighty  maze;  and 
often  the  panting  reader  toils  after  him  in  vain, 
or,  baffled  and  spent,  indignantly  stops  short, 
and  retires  perhaps  for  ever. 

All  this,  we  mast  admit,  is  true  of  Eichter ; 
but  much  more  is  true  also.  I*t  us  not  turn 
from  him  after  the  (irst  cursory  glance,  and 
imagine  we  have  settled  his  account  by  the 
words  Rhapsody  and  Affectation.  They  are 
cheap  words  we  allow,  and  of  sovereign  po- 
tency; we  should  see,  therefore,  that  they  be 
not  rashly  applied.  Many  things  in  Richler 
accord  ill  with  such  a  theory.  There  are  rays 
of  the  keenest  truth,  nay,  steady  pillars  of 
scientific  light  rising  through  this  chaos :  Ts  it 
in  fact  a  chaos,  or  may  it  be  that  our  eyes  are 
not  of  infinite  vision,  and  have  only  missed  the 
plan !  Few  rhapsodists  are  men  of  science, 
of  solid  learning,  of  rigorous  study,  and  ac- 
curate, eilensive,  nay,  universal  knowledge  i 
as  he  is.  With  regard  to  afreciatioti,  also,  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  The  essence  of  affecta- 
tion is  thai  it  be  asmmtd:  the  character  is,  as 
it  were,  forcibly  crushed  into  some  foreign 
mould,  in  the  hope  of  being  thereby  reshaped 
and  beautified;  the  unhappy  man  persnades 
himself  that  he  is  in  truth  a  new  and  wonder- 
fully engaging  creature,  and  so  he  moves  about 
with  a  conscious  air,  though  every  movement 
betrays  not  symmetry,  but  dislocation.  This  il  is 
to  be  affected,  to  walk  in  a  vain  show.  But  the 
strangeness  alone  is  no  proof  of  the  vanity. 
Many  men  that  move  smoothly  in  the  old  es- 
tablished railways  of  custom  will  be  found 
to  hai-e  their  affectation ;  and  perhaps  here 
and  there  some  divergent  genius  be  accused 
of  it  unjustly.  The  sAois,  though  common,  may 
not  cease  to  be  vain ;  nor  become  so  for  being 
unconironn.  Before  we  censure  a  man  for 
seeming  what  he  is  not,  we  should  be  sure  thai 
we  know  what  he  is.  As  to  Richler  in  parti- 
cular, wj  think  it  but  fair  to  observe,  thai 
strange  and  Inmnlmous  as  he  is,  there  is  a 
certain  benign  Composure  visible  in  his 
writings;  a  mercy,  a  gladness,  a  reverence, 
united  in  such  harmony,  as  we  cannot  but 
think  lespeaks  not  a  false,  but  a  genuine  state 
of  mind;  not  a  feverish  and  morbid,  but  a 
healthy  and  robust  state. 

The  secret  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  is  that 
Richter  requires  more  study  than  most  readers 
care  to  give  ;  for,  as  we  approach  more  closely, 
many  things  grew  clearer.  In  the  man's  own 
sphere  there  is  consistency!  the  farther  we  ad- 

nnfold   itself  int)   order    till   at  last,  viewed 


from  its  proper centre,hisinlcllecmal  universe, 
longer  a  distorted,  incoherent  series  of  air- 
idscapes,  coalesces  into  compact  eipansion  ; 
ast,  magnificent,  and  variegated  scene;  full, 
indeed,   of  wondrous  products,   and  rude,  it 
may  he,   .tnd    irregular;   but    gorgeous,   and 
varied,  and  ample ;  gay  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure and  foliage,  and  glittering  in  the  brightest 
and  kindest  sun. 

Richter  has  been  called  an  intellectual  Co- 
lossus ;  and  in  truth  it  is  still  somewhat  in  this 
light  that  we  view  him.  His  fecullies  are  all 
of  gigantic  mould ;  cumbrous, awkward  in  their 
movements;  large  and  splendid  rather  than 
harmonious  or  beautiful ;  yet  joined  in  living 
lion,  and  of  force  and  compass  altogether 
:iraordinary.  He  has  an  intellect  vehement, 
nigged,  irresistible ;  crushing  in  pieces  the 
hartlest  problems ;  piercing  into  the  most  hid- 
den combinations  of  things,  and  grasping  the 
distant!  an  imagination  vague,  sombre, 
splendid,  or  appalling;  brooding  over  the 
abysses  of  Being ;  wandering  through  Infini- 
tude, and  summoning  before  us,  in  its  dim  re- 
ligious light,  shapes  of  brilliancy,  solemnity, 
or  terror:  a  fancy  of  exuberance  literally  un- 
exampled; for  it  pours  its  treasures  with  a 
lavishness  which  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like 
lun,  a  jewel  on  every  grass-blade,  and 
sowing  the  earth  at  large  with  orient  pearl.  But 
deeper  than  alt  these  lies  Humour,  the  ruling 
quality  with  Richter;  as  it  were  the  central  fire 
pervades  and  vivifies  his  whole  being.  He 
humorist  from  his  inmost  soul;  he  thinks 
L  humorist,  he  feels,  imagines,  acts  as  a 
humorist:  Sport  is  the  element  in  which  his 
nature  lives  and  works.  A  lumaltnous  element 
for  such  a  nature,  and  wild  work  he  makes  in 
il!  A  Titan  in  his  sport  as  in  his  earnestness, 
versteps  all  bonnd,  and  riols  withoul  law 
easure.  He  heaps  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and 
hurls  the  universe  together  and  asunder  like  a 
of  playthings.  The  Moon  "bombards" 
the  Earth,  being  a  rebellious  satellite;  Mars 
"  preaches"  to  the  other  planets  very  singular 
doctrine;  nay,  we  have  Time  and  Space  them- 
selves playing  fantastic  tricks :  it  is  an  infinite 
masquerade;  all  Nature  is  gone  forth  mum- 
ming in  the  strangest  guises. 

Yet  the  anarchy  is  not  without  its  purpose ; 
these  vizards  are  not  mere  hollow  masks ;  but 
there  are  living  faces  beneath  them,  and  this 
mumming  has  its  significance.  Kichterisaman 
of  mirth,  but  he  seldom  or  neverconiiescfiudp  to 
beamerry-andrew.  Nay,inspiteofitsestrava. 
gance,  we  should  say  that  his  humour  is  of  all 
his  gifts  intrinsically  the  finest  and  most  genu- 
ine. It  has  such  witching  turns ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  so  capricious,  so  quaint,  so  heartfelt. 
From  his  Cyclopean  i^orltshop,  and  its  fuligi- 
nous limbecs,  and  huge  unwieldy  machinery, 
the  little  shrivelled,  twisted  figure  comes  forth 
at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  living,  to  be  for  ever 
laughed  at  and  for  ever  loved  I  Wayward  as 
he  seems,  he  works  not  without  forethought; 
like  Rubens,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  can  change 
a  laughing  face  into  a  sad  one.  Bui  in  his 
smile  itself,  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hidden^ 
a  pity  loo  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word ;  for  he 
loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of  a  bri'ther ;  his 
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scm!  rushes  forth,  in  sympathy  with  gladness 
and  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  grandeur,  oier 
all  creation.  Every  gentle  and  generous  afTec- 
tion,  every  thrill  of  mercy,  every  glow  of 
uobleness,  awakens  in  bis  bosom  a  response, 
nay,  strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony,  a  wild 
music  as  of  wind-harps,  floating  round  ns  in 
fitfnl  swells,  bitt  soft  sotneiimes,  and  pure  and 
sonl-enirancing  as  the  song  of  angets .'  Aver- 
sion itself  with  him  is  not  hatred ;  he  despises 
much,  but  justly,  with  tolerance  also,  with 
placidity,  and  evi^n  a  sort  of  love.  Love,  in 
fact,  is  the  atmosphere  he  breaihes  in,  the  me- 
dium through  which  he  looks.  His  is  the 
spirit  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  whatever 
it  embraces.  Inanimate  Nature  itself  is  no 
longer  an  insensible  assemblage  of  colours 
and  perfumes,  but  a  mysterious  Presence,  with 
which  he  communes  in  unutterable  sympathies. 
We  might  call  him,  ashe  once  called  Herder,"  a 
Priest  of  Nature,  a  mild  Bramin,"  wandering 
amid  spicy  groves,  and  under  benignant  skies. 
The  infinite  Night  with  her  solemn  aspects. 
Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  Even  and 
Morn,  are  fall  of  meaning  for  hira.  He  loves 
the  green  Earth  with  her  streams  and  forests, 
her  flowery  leas  and  eternal  skies;  loves  her 
with  a  sort  of  passion,  in  all  her  vicissitudes 
of  light  and  shade  ;  his  spirit  revels  in  her 
grandeur  and  charms ;  expands  like  the  breeze 
over  wood  and  lawn,  over  glade  and  dingle, 
stealing  and  giving  odours. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  wonder  thi 
things  so  discordant  should  go  together;  that 
men  of  humour  are  often  likewise  men  of  se 
sibility.     But  the  wonder  should  rather  be 
see  them  divided ;  to  find  true  genial  humo 
dwelling  in  a  mind  that  was  coarse  or  callous. 
The  essence  of  humour  is  sensibility;  warm, 
lender  fellow-feeling  wilh  all  forms  of  existence. 
Nay.  we  tnay  say  that  unless  seasoned  and 
purified  by  humour,  sensibility  is  apt  to  run 
wild;  will  readily  corrupt  into  disease,  false- 
hood, or,  in  one  word,  sentimentality.    Wit- 
ness Rousseau,  Ziromermann.  in  some  poi 
also  St.  Pierre :  to  say  nothing  of  living 
stances;  or  of  the  Kolzebnes,  and  other  p 
hosts  of  wohegone  mourners,  whose  wailin^ 
like  the  howl  of  an  Irish  wake,  from  time  to 
time  cleft  the  general  ear.    The  lastperfc. 
of  our  faculties,  says  Schiller  with  a  truth  far 
deeper  than  it  seems,  is  that  their  activity,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  sure  an  d  earnest,  become  jpnrt. 
Truehumouris  sensibility,  in  the  most  catholic 
and  deepest  sense ;  but  it  is  this  ^on  of  s 
bility ;  wholesome  and  perfect  therefore ; 
were,  the  playful  teasing  fondness  of  a  mother 
lo  her  child. 

That  faculty  of  irony,  of  caricature,  which 
oflen  passes  by  Ihe  name  of  humour,  but 
sists  chiefiy  in  a  certain  superficial  distortion 
or   reversal  of  objects,  and  ends   at  best 
laughter,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  humoi 
of  Richter.    A  shallow  endowment  this;  ai 
oflen  more  a  habit  than  an  endowment    It 
but  a  poor  fraction  of  humour ;  or  rather,  it 
the  body  to  which  the  soul  is  wanting ;  any 
life  it  has  being  false,  artificial,  and  irrational. 
True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head 
•han   from  the  heart;  it  is  not  contempt,  its 
e?sence   is   love;   it  issues   not  in  laughter. 


n  still  smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.  It 
sort  of  inverse  sublimity ;  exalting,  as  it 
,  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us, 
while  sublimity  draws  down  into  ouraffections 
what  is  above  us.  The  former  is  scarcely  less 
precious  or  heart-affecting  than  the  latter;  per- 
haps it  is  still  rarer,  and,  as  a  testof  genius,  still 
more  decisive.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bloom  and 
perfume,  the  purest  effluence  of  a  deep,  fine, 
and  loving  nature;  a  nature  in  harmony  with 
itself,  reconciled  to  the  world  and  its  stinled- 
ness  and  contradiction,  nay,  finding  in  this 
very  contradiction  new  elements  of  beauty  as 
well  as  goodness.  Among  our  own  writers, 
Shafcspeare  in  this  as  in  ail  other  provinces, 
must  have  his  place:  yet  not  the  first;  his 
humour  is  heartfelt,  exuberant,  warm,  but  sel- 
dom the  tenderest  or  most  subtile.  Swift  in- 
clines more  to  simple  irony;  yet  he  had  genu- 
ine homour  too,  and  of  no  unlovingsort,  though 
cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  in  a  most  hitter  and 
caustic  rind.  Sterne  follows  next;  our  last 
specimen  of  humour,  and,  with  all  his  faults, 
our  best;  our  finest,  if  not  our  strongest,  for 
Y'yrir.k,  and  Vorporal  Trim,  and  Uncli  Tvby,  have 
yet  no  brother  but  in  Dm  Quixote,  far  as  he  lies 
above  them.  Cervantes  is  indeed  the  purest 
of  all  humourists;  so  gentle  and  genial,  so  foil 
yet  so  ethereal,  is  his  humour,  and  in  such  ac- 
cordance with  itself  and  his  whole  noble  na- 
ture, The  Italian  mind  is  said  to  abound  in 
humour;  yet  their  classics  seem  to  give  ns 
no  right  emblem  of  it:  eiccept,  perhaps,  ia 
Arioslo,  there  appears  little  in  their  current 
poetry  that  reaches  the  region  of  true  humour. 
InFrance,  since  the  days  of  Montaigne,  )t  seems 
to  be  nearly  extinct  Voltaire,  much  as  he  dealt 
in  ridicule,  never  rises  into  homour;  and  even 
with  Moliere,  it  is  far  more  anafiairof  the  un- 
derstanding than  of  the  character. 

Thatin  this  point,  Richter  excels  all  German 
authors,  is  saying  much  tor  him,  and  may  be 
said  truly.  Lessing  has  humour, — of  a  sharp, 
rigid,  substantial,  and  on  the  whole,  genial  sort : 
yet  the  ruling  bias  of  his  mind  is  to  logic.  So 
likewise  has  Wieland,  though  much  diluted  by 
Ihe  general  loquacily  of  his  nature,  and  impo- 
verished still  farther  by  the  influences  of  a 
cold,  meagre,  French  skepticism.  Among  the 
Ramlers,  Gellerts,  Hagedorns,  of  Frederick  the 
Second's  time,  we  lind  abundance,  and  delicate 
in  kind  too,  of  that  light  mailer  which  the 
French  call  pleasantry;  bui  tittle  or  nothing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  humour.  In  the 
present  age,  however,  there  is  Goethe,  with  a 
rich  true  vein  ;  and  this  sublimated,  as  it  were, 
to  an  essence,  and  blended  in  still  union  with 
his  whole  mind.  Tieck  also,  among  his  many 
line  susceptibilities.  Is  not  without  a  warm  keen 
sense  for  the  ridiculous  ;  and  a  humour  rising, 
though  by  short  fits,  and  from  a  much  lower 
atmosphere,  to  be  poetic.  But  of  all  these  men, 
there  is  none  that,  in  depth,  copionsness,  and 
intensity  of  humour,  can  be  compared  with 
Jean  Paul.  He  alone  exists  in  humour ;  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  if.  With  him  it 
is  not  so  much  united  to  his  other  r^»1i*jes,  of 
intellect,  fancy,  imagination,  mnra.  f<eling,  a» 
these  are  united  to  it;  or  rather  unite  them- 
selves to  it,  and  grow  under  its  warmth,  as  in 
their  proper  temperature  and  climate.    Not  aa 
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If  we  meant  to  assert  that  his  humour  is  in  all 
cases  perfectly  natural  and  pnre ;  nay,  that  it 
is  not  often  extravagant,  anlrue,  or  even  ab- 
surd: butslill.on  the  whole,  the  core  and  life  of 
it  are  genuine,  sabtile,  spiritual.  Not  without 
reason  have  his  panegyrists  named  him  Jean 
Paul  der  Einsigt, — "  Jean  Paul  the  Only  :"  in 
one  sense  or  the  other,  either  as  praise  or  cen- 
sure, his  critics  also  must  adopt  this  epithet; 
for  surely,  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature, 
we  look  in  vain  for  his  parallel.  Unite  the 
sporlfulness  of  Rabellais,  and  the  best  sensibi- 
lity of  Stetne,  with  the  earnestness,  and,  even 
in  slight  portions,  the  sublimity  of  Milton  ;  and 
and  let  the  mosaic  brain  of  old  Burton  give 
forth  the  workings  of  this  strange  union,  with 
the  pen  of  Jeremy  Bentham ! 

To  say  how,  with  so  peculiar  a  natural  en- 
.-iwmeni,  Richter  should  have  shaped  his 
ind  by  culture,  is  much  harder  than  to  say 
-.3,1  he  has  shaped  it  wrong.  Of  aifectation 
.e  will  neither  altogether  clear  him,  nor  very 
judly  pronounce  him  guilty.  That  his 
-er  of  writing  is  singular,  nay,  in  fact, ; 
implicated  Arabesque,  no  one  can  deny.  But 
jie  .rue  i^'nestion  is, — liow  nearly  does  this 
manner  of  writing  represent  his  real  mannei 
of  thinking  and  eiialing!  With  what  degret 
of  freedom  does  it  allow  iliis  pariicular  form 
of  being  to  manifest  itself;  or  what  fetters  and 
perversions  does  it  lay  on  such  manifeslalionl 
For  the  great  law  of  culture  is :  Lei  each  be- 
come all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being; 
expand,  if  possible,  to  his  full  growth ;  resist- 
ing all  impediments,  casting  off  all  foreign, 
especially  all  noxious  adhesions ;  and  show 
himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and  stature, 
be  these  what  they  may.  There  is  no  uniform 
of  eic'.ience,  either  in  physical  or  spiritual 
liatuld  :  all  gcnmne  things  are  what  they  ought 
to  be.  The  reindeer  is  good  and  beautiful,  so 
likewise  is  the  elephant.  In  lileralare  it  is  the 
same:  "every  man,"  says  Lessing,  "has  his 
own  style,  lite  his  own  nose."  True,  there 
are  noses  of  wonderful  dimensions;  but  no 
nose  can  justly  be  amputated  by  the  public, — 
not  even  the  nose  of  Slawkenbergios  himself: 
so  it  be  a  real  nose,  and  no  wooden  one,  put  on 
for  deception's  sake  and  mere  show. 

To  speak  in  grave  language,  I^ssing  means, 
and  we  ^ree  with  him,  thai  the  outward  style 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  inward  qualities  of 
the  spirit  which  it  is  employed  to  body  forth; 
thai,  without  prejudice  to  critical  propriety, 
well  understood,  the  former  may  vary  into 
many  shapes  as  the  latter  varies;  that,  in 
short,  Ihe  grand  point  for  a  wriier  is  not  to  be 
of  this  or  that  external  make  and  fashion,  but, 
in  every  fashion,  to  be  genuine,  vigorous,  alive, 
— alive  with  his  whole  being,  consciously,  and 
for  beneficent  results- 
Tried  by  this  lest,  we  imagine  Richler's  wild 
manner  will  be  found  less  imperfect  than  many 
a  very  lame  one.  To  the  man  it  may  not  be 
unsuitable.  In  that  singular  form,  there  is  a 
fire,  a  splendour,  a  benign  energy,  which  per- 
suades us  into  tolerance,  nay  inio  love,  of  much 
thai  might  otherwise  offend.  Above  all,  this 
man,  alloyed  with  imperfections  as  he  may  be, 
is  consistent  and  coherent:  he  is  at  one  with 
himself;  he  knows  his  aims,  and  pursues  them 


n  sincerity  of  heart,  joyfully,  and  with  undi- 
vided will.  A  harm  onions  development  of  being, 
the  firsl  and  last  object  of  all  true  culture,  has 
therefore  been  attained ;  if  not  completely,  at 
least  more  completely  than  in  one  of  a  thousand 
■rdinary  men.  Nor  let  usforgei,  ihatiusucha 
lature,  it  was  not  of  easy  attainment;  that 
where  much  was  to  be  developed,  some  imper- 
fection should  be  forgiven.  It  is  true,  the 
beaten  paths  of  literature  lead  the  safeliesl  to 
the  goal ;  and- the  talent  pleases  us  most,  which 
submits  to  shine  with  new  gracefulness  through 
old  forms.  Nor  is  the  noblest  and  most  pecu- 
mind  too  noble  or  peculiar  for  working  by 
prescribed  laws  :  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cer^ 
vantes,  and  in  Kichler's  own  age,  Goethe,  how 
little  did  Ihey  innovate  on  ihe  given  forms  of 
composition,  how  much  in  ihe  spirit  Ihey 
breathed  into  them !  All  this  is  true ;  and 
Richler  must  lose  of  our  esteem  in  proporlioii. 
Much,  however,  will  remain;  and  why  shonid 
we  quarrel  wath  the  high,  because  it  is  not  the 
highest!  Richier's  worst  faults  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  his  best  merits;  being  chiefly  exubei^ 
ance  of  good,  irregular  squandering  of  wealth, 
a  dazzling  with  excess  of  true  light.  These 
things  may  be  pardoned  ihe  more  readily,  as 
(hey  are  little  likely  to  be  imitated. 

Ou  the  whole,  Genias  has  privileges- of  its 
own  ;  it  selects  an  orbil  for  ilself;  and  be  this 
never  so  eccentric,  if  it  is  indeed  a  celestial 
orbil,  we  mere  siar-gazers  musl  at  last  com- 
pose ourselves ;  rausi  cease  to  cavi!  at  il,  and 
begin  to  observe  it,  and  calculate  ils  taws. 
Thai  Richler  is  a  new  planet  in  the  intellec- 
tual heavens,  we  dare  not  affirm ;  an  atmo- 
spheric meteor  he  is  not  wholly;  perhaps  a 
comel,  that,  though  with  long  aberrations,  and 
shrouded  in  a  nebulous  veil,  has  yet  its  place 
in  the  empyrewi. 

OfRichter's  individual  works,  of  his  opinions, 
his  general  philosophy  of  life,  we  have  no  room 
len  us  to  speak.  Regarding  his  novels,  we  may 
say,  that,  except  in  some  few  instances,  and 
those  chiedy  of  the  shorter  class,  they  are  not 
what,  in  strict  language,  we  can  term  unities  : 
with  much  callida  junciura  of  parts,  il  is  rare 
that  any  of  them  leaves  on  us  the  impression 
'  a  perfect,  homogeneous,  indivisible  whole 
iroe  work  of  arl  requires  to  be  fused  in  Che 
nd  of  its  creator,  and  as  it  were,  poured  forth 
-om  his  imagination,  though  not  from  his 
n)  at  one  simultaneous  gush.  Richier's 
works  do  not  always  bear  sufficient  marks  of 
having  been  in  fviion ;  yet  neither  are  they 
merely  rivelid  together:  to  say  the  least,  Ihey 
have  been  voided.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  many  of  his  characters;  indeed,  more  or 
less,  to  all  of  them,  except  such  as  are  entirely 
humourous,or  have  a  large  dash  of  humour.  In 
this  latter  province,  certainly  he  is  at  home ;  a 
true  poet,  a  maker :  his  SiebenkSs,  his  Schmelslt, 
even  his  Fibel  and  FixUin  are  living  figures. 
But  in  heroic  personages,  passionate,  massive, 
overpowering  as  he  is,  we  have  scarcely  ever 
a  complete  ideal ;  art  has  not  attained  to  the 
concealment  of  ilself.  Witbhisheroinesagain 
he  is  more  successful;  Ihey  are  often  true  he- 
roines, though  perhaps  with  loo  little  variety 
of  character;  bustling,  buxom  mothers  and 
housewives,  with  all  the  caprices,  perversities. 
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and  warm,  gen  -rous  helpfulness  of  women  ; 
or  while,  half-angelir-  crealures.  raeek,  still, 
long-suffering,  high-minded,  of  lenderesi  affec- 
tions, and  hearts  l^^aslled  yet  uncomplaining. 
Sapematural  iigures  be  has  not  attempted; 
and  wisely,  for  he  cannot  write  without  belief. 
Tet  many  limes  he  eihibils  an  imagination  of 
a  singularity,  nay,  on  the  whole,  of  a  truth  and 
gTaJldei]r,une:iamplei}  elsewhere.  In  his  dreams 
tiieve  is  a  mystic  complexity,  a  gloom,  and  amid 
Ihe  dim,  gigantic,  half-ghastly  shadows,  gleam- 
ings  of  a  wizard  splendour,  which  almoslrecall 
lo  us  the  visions  of  Ezelriei.  By  readers  who 
have  studied  the  Dj-eam  in  thi  Neu>year'a  Eve 
we  shall  not  be  mistaken. 

Richter's  Philosophy,a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  both  as  it  agrees  with  the  common 
philosophy  of  Germany,  and  disagrees  with  it, 
must  not  be  touched  on  for  the  present.  One 
only  observation  we  shall  make :  it  is  not  me- 
chanical, or  skeptical ;  it  springs  not  from  the 
forum  or  the  laboratory,  but  from  the  depths 
of  the  human  spirit;  and  yields  as  its  fairest 
product  a  noble  system  of  morality,  and  the 
firmest  conviction  of  religion.  In  this  latter 
point  we  reckon  him  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study.  To  a  careless  reader  be  might  seem 
Ihe  wildest  of  inlidels ;  for  tiothiug  can  exceed 
the  freedom  with  which  hehandies  to  and  fro  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  nay,  sometimes,  Ihe  highest 
objects  of  Christian  reverence.  There  are  pas- 
sages of  this  sort,  which  will  occur  to  every 
reader  of  Richter ;  but  which,  nol  to  fall  into  the 
error  we  have  already  blamed  in  Madame  de 
Siael,  we  shall  refrain  from  quoting.  More  light 
is  in  the  following  r  "  Or,"  inquires  he,  in  his 
usual  abrupt  way,  (Note  to  Schntlsys  Jom-nty,) 
"  Of  are  all  your  Mosqnes, Episcopal  Churches, 
Pagodas,  Chapels  of  Base,  Tabernacles,  and 
Pantheons,  any  thing  else  but  the  Ethnic  Fore- 
court of  the  Invisible  Temple  and  its  Holy  of 
Holies!"  Yet,  independently  of  al!  dogmas, 
nay,  perhaps  in  spile  of  many,  Richter  is,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  religious.  A 
reverence,  not  a  selftin  teres  ted  fear,  but  a  noble 
reverence  for  Ihespirilof  all  goodness,  forms 
the  crown  and  glory  of  his  culture.  The  flery 
elements  of  his  nature  have  been  purified 
under  holy  influences,  and  chastened  by  a 
principle  of  mercy  and  humility  into  peace 
and  well-doing.  An  intense  and  conlinuai 
faith  in  man's  immortality  and  native  grandeur 
accompanies  him ;  from  amid  the  vortices  of 
life  he  looks  up  to  a  heavenly  loadstar;  the 
solution  of  what  is  visible  and  transienl,  be 
finds  in  what  is  invisible  and  eternal.  He  has 
doubted,  he  deoies,  yel  he  believes.  "  When, 
in  your  last  hour,"  says  he,  {Levana,  p.  25!,) 
"  when,  in  your  last  hour,  (think  of  this,)  all 
faculty  iu  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away 
and  die  into  inanity, — imagination,  thought, 
effort,  enjoyment, — then  at  last  will  the  night- 
flower  of  Belief  alone  continue  blooming,  and 
refresh  with  ils  perfumes  in  Ihe  last  darkness." 

To  reconcile  these  seeming  contradi 
10  esplain  the  grounds,  Che  manner,  ih 
gruity  of  Richter's  belief,  cannot  be  attempted 
here.  We  recommend  him  to  Ihe  study,  thi 
tolerance,  and  even  the  praise,  of  all  men  whi 
have  inquired  into  this  highest  of  question; 
with  a  right  spirit;  inquired  with  the  martyi 


fearlessness,  but  also  with  the  martyr  reve- 
rence, of  men  that  love  Truth,  and  will  not  ac 
cept  a  lie.  A  fraiik,  fearless,  honest,  yet  truly 
spiritual  faith  is  of  all  things  the  rarest  in  our 

Of  writings  which,  though  with  many  reser- 
vations, we  have  praised  so  much,  our  hesitat- 
ing readers  may  demand  some  specimen.  To 
unbelievers,  unhappily,  we  have  none  of  a 
convincing  sort  to  give.  Ask  as  not  lo  repre- 
^ni  the  Peruvian  forests  by  three  twigs  pluck- 
1  from  them  ;  or  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  by 
handful  of  ils  water !  To  those,  meanwhile, 
who  will  look  on  twigs  as  mere  dissevered 
igs,  and  a  handful  of  water  as  only  so  many 
drops,  we  present  the  following.  It  is  a  sum- 
mer Sunday  night ;  Jean  Paul  rs  taking  leave 
of  the  Hukelum  Parson  and  his  wife ;  like  him 
we  have  long  laughed  at  them  or  wept  for  them  j 
like  him,  also,  we  are  sad  to  part  from  them. 

Ve  were  all  of  us  too  deeply  moved.  We 
at  last  tore  ourselves  asunder  from  repeated 
embraces;  my  friend  retired  with  the  soul 
whom  he  loves.  I  remained  alone  behind 
with  the  Night. 

"And  I  walked  without  aim  through  woods, 
through  valleys,  and  over  brooks,  and  through 


magnet,  (o  the  region  of  midnight,  to  strength- 
en my  heart  at  ^e  gleaming  twilight,  at  this 
upsiretching  aurora  of  a  morning  beneath  our 
feet.  White  night-bnlierflies  flitted,  while  blos- 
soms fluttered;  white  stars  fell,  and  the  white 
snow-powder  hung  silvery  in  the  high  Shadow 
of  the  Earth,  which  reaches  beyond  the  Moon, 
and  which  is  our  Night.  Then  began  the 
£olian  Harp  of  the  Creation  to  tremble  and  Ic 
sound,  blown  on  from  above ;  and  my  immoi^ 
tal  Soul  was  a  string  in  this  harp. — The  hear! 
of  a  brother,  everlasting  Man,  swelled  under 
the  everlasting  heaven,  as  the  seas  swell  under 
the  sun  and  onder  the  moon. — The  distant 
village  clocks  struck  midnight,  mingling,  as  il 
were,  with  the  ever-pealing  lone  of  ancient 
Eternity. — The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones 
touched  cold  on  my  soni,  and  drove  away  its 
blots,  as  dead  hands  heal  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
— I  walked  silenily  through  little  hamlets,  and 
close  by  their  outerchurch-yards,  where crum- 
""  -boards  were  glimmering, 
ight  eyes  that  had  lain  in 
red  into  gray  ashes.  Cold 
it  lilre  a  cold  spectre  at  my 
the  starry  sky,  and  an  ever- 
lasting chain  stretches  thither,  and  over,  aliJ 
below ;  and  ail  is  Life  and  Warmth,  and  Light, 
at)d  all  is  Godlike  or  God. . . 

"Towards  morning,  I  described  thy  late 
lights.  Utile  city  of  my  dwelling,  which  I  be- 
long to  on  this  side  the  grave;  I  returned  to 
the  Earth ;  and  in  Ihy  steeples,  behind  the  hy- 
advanced  great  midnight,  it  struck  half-past 
two :  about  this  hour,  in  1794,  Mars  went  down 
in  the  west,  and  the  Moon  rose  in  the  east ;  and 
my  soni  desired,  in  grief  for  the  noble  warlike 
blood  which  is  still  streaming  on  the  blossoms 
of  spring:  'Ah,  retire,  bloody  War,  like  red 
Mars !  and  thou,  still  Peace,  come  forth  like 
the  mild  divided  Moon !'  " — End  of  Quiniui 
Fixiein. 
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Such,  seen  through  no  uncoloured  median), 
I V  in  dim  renioteness,  and  sketched  in  hurried, 
tiansitory  oulline,  are  some  features  of  Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Riohter  and  his  works,  Ger- 
man}* has  long  loved  him;  to  England  also 
he  must  one  da.y  become  known;  for  a  man 
of  this  magnitude  belongs  not  10  one  people, 
but  to  the  world.  What  our  countrymen  may 
decide  of  him,  still  more  what  may  be  his  for- 
tune wilh  posterity,  we  will  not  try  to  foretell. 
Time  has  a  contracting  influence  on  many  a 
wide-spread  fame ;  yet  of  Richler  we  will  say, 
that  he  may  survive  much.  Thereisinhimthat 
which  does  not  die;  that  Beauty  and  Earnest- 
ness of  sobI,  that  spirit  of  Humanity,  of  Lore 
and  mild  Wisdom,  over  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  mode  have  no  sway.  This  is  that  excellence 
of   the   inmost   nature   which   alone   confers 


immortality  on  writings;  that  charm  which 
still,  under  every  defacement,  binds  as  to  the 
pages  of  our  own  Hookers,  and  Taylors,  and 
Brownes,  when  their  way  of  thought  has  Jong 
ceased  to  be  ours,  and  the  most  valued  of  their 
merely  intellectual  opinions  have  passed  away, 
as  ours  too  must  do,  with  the  circumstances 
and  events  in  which  they  took  their  shape  or 
rise.  To  men  of  a  right  mind,  there  may 
long  be  in  Ricbier  much  that  has  attraction 
and  value.  In  the  moral  desert  of  vulgar  Lite- 
rature, with  its  sandy  wastes,  and  parched, 
hitler,  and  loo  often  poisonous  shrubs,  Ihe 
writings  of  this  man  will  rise  in  their  irregnlar 
luxuriance,  like  a  cluster  of  date-trees,  with 
its  greensward  and  well  of  water,  to  refresh 
the  pilgrim,  in  the  sultry  solitude,  with  nou- 
rishment and  shade. 
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Tbesb  two  books,  nolwiih standing  their  di- 
versity of  title,  are  properly  parts  of  one  and 
the  same;  the  "Outlines,"  though  of  prior  date 
in  regard  to  publication,  having  now  assumed 
the  character  of  sequel  and  conclusion  to  the 
larger  work, — of  fourth  volume  to  the  other 
three.  It  is  designed,  of  course,  for  the  home 
market;  yet  the  foreign  student  also  will  find 
in  it  a  safe  and  valuable  help,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  imperfections,  should  receive  it  with  thank- 
fulness and  good-will.  Doubtless  we  might 
have  wished  for  a  keener  discriminative  and 
descriptive  talent,  and  perhaps  for  a  somewhat 
more  catholic  spirit,  in  the  writer  of  such  a 
history:  but  in  their  absence  we  have  stiil 
much  to  praise.  Horn's  literary  creed  would, 
on  Ihe  whole,  we  believe,  be  acknowledged  by 
his  countryman  as  the  true  one;  and  this, 
though  it  is  chiefly  from  one  immovable  station 
that  he  can  survey  his  subject,  he  seems 
heartily  anxious  to  apply  with  candour  and 
tcderance.  Another  improvement  might  have 
been  a  deeper  principle  of  arrangement,  a 
firmer  grouping  into  periods  and  schools;  for, 
as  it  stands,  the  work  is  more  a  critical  sketch 
of  German  Poets,  than  a  history  of  German 

Let  us  not  quarrel,  however,  with  our  au- 
dtor;  his  merits  as  a  literary  historian  are  plain, 
and  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Without 
rivalling  the  almost  frightful  laborionsness  of 
Bouterwek  or  Eichhorn,  he  gives  creditable 
proofs  of  research  and  general  information,  and 
possesses  a  lightness  in  composition,  to  which 
neither  of  these  erudite  persons  can  well  pre- 
tend.    Undoubtedly  he  has  a  flowing  pen,  and 
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is  at  home  in  this  province ;  not  only  a  speak- 
er of  the  word,  indeed,  but  a  doer  of  the  work; 
having  written,  besides  his  great  variety  of 
tracts  and  treatises,  biographical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  critical,  several  very  deserving  works 
of  a  poetic  sort.  He  is  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
a  very  strong  inan,liul  he  is  nimble  and  or- 
derly, and  goes  through  his  work  wilh  a  cer- 
tain gayely  of  heart;  nay,  at  times,  wilh  a 
frolicsome  alacrity  which  might  even  require 
to  be  pardoned.  His  character  seems  full  of 
susceptibility;  perhaps  too  much  so  for  its 
natural  vigour.  His  novels,  accordingly,  to 
judge  from  the  few  we  have  read  of  them, 
verge  towards  the  sentimental.  In  the  present 
work,  in  like  manner,  he  has  adoptei' neariy 
all  the  best  ideas  of  his  con  tern  porarnj,  but 
wilh  something  of  an  undue  vehemence;  and 
he  advocates  the  cause  of  religion,  integrity, 
and  true  poetic  taste  with  great  heartiness  and 
vivacity,  were  it  nol  that  too  olien  his  zeal 
outruns  his  prudence  and  insight  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  declares  repeatedly,  in  so  many 
words,  that  no  mortal  can  be  a  poet  unless  he 
is  a  Christian.  The  meaning  here  is  very  good; 
but  why  this  phraseology  1  Is  it  not  inviting 
the  simple-minded  (not  to  speak  of  scoffers, 
whom  Horn  very  justly  contemns,)  to  ask, 
when  Homer  snhscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Ar 
tides  1  or  whelher  8adi  and  Haliz  were  really 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  opinion! 
Again,  he  talks  loo  oi\en  of"  representing  the 
Infinite  in  the  Finite."  of  expressing  the  un 
speakable,  and  such  high  matters.  lu  fact, 
Horn's  style,  though  eitremelj-  readable,  has 
one  great  fault;  it  is,  to  speak  it  in  a  ;jngle 
word,  an  affected  style.  His  stream  of  mean- 
ing, uniformly  clear  and  wholesome  in  itself, 
will  not  flow  quietly  along  its  channel ;  but  is 
ever  and  anon  spurting  up  into  epigram  and 
antithetic  jets.  Playful  he  is,  and  kindly,  and 
we  do  believe,  honest-hearted;  but  there  is  a 
certain  snappishness  in  him,  a  frisking  abrupt 
ness;  and  then  his  sport  is  mofc  a  pernetua^ 
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giggle,  than  any  digni&ed  smile,  or  even  any 
safficient  laagh  with  gravity  succeeding  ii. 
This  seoience  is  among  ihe  best  we  recollect 
of  him,  and  win  partly  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
We  submit  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  import 
likewise,  to  all  snperfine  speculators  on  the 
Refonnation,  in  their  future  coalraais  of  Luther 
and  Erasmus.  "Erasmus,"  says  Horn,  "be- 
longs lo  that  species  of  writers  who  have  all 
tile  desire  in  the  world  lo  build  God  Almighty 
a  magnilicent  church, — at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, not  giving  the  Devil  any  offence ;  to  whom, 
accordingly,  they  sel  up  a  neat  little  chapel 
close  by,  where  you  can  offer  him  some  tonch 
of  sacrifice  at  a  time,  and  practise  a  quiet 
household  devotion  for  him  without  disturb- 
ance." In  this  style  of  "  wiHy  and  conceited 
mirth,"  considerable  pari  of  the  book  is  written. 

Bui  our  chief  business  at  present  is  not  with 
Franz  Horn,  or  his  book ;  of  whom  accordingly, 
recommending  his  labours  lo  all  inquisitive 
students  of  German,  and  himself  to  good  esti- 
mation with  all  good  men,  we  must  here  take 
leave.  We  have  a  word  or  two  lo  say  on  that 
strange  liioralure  itself;  concerning  which  our 
readers  piobably  feel  more  curious  to  learn 
what  it  is,  than  with  what  skill  it  has  been 
judged  of. 

Above  a  century  ago,  the  Pere  Boahours 
propounded  \o  himself  the  pregnant  question  : 
Si  vn  AUtmaml  peul  avoir  de  e esprit?  Had  the 
P       B  rs  be  m   fwhatcountry 

K  p  who  it  was  Ihi 

ga  m  real  etemeni 

mod  G         wder.  Printing, 

Pr  B  I  might  have 

g  Had  he  known 

NU  Eeinirke  Fuehe, 

F  /F        and  four-fifths 

of  all  the  popular  mythology,  humour,  and 
romance,  to  be  found  in  Europe  in  the  six- 
leenlh  and  seventeenih  centuries,  took  its 
rise  i  had  he  read  a  page  or  two  of  Ulrich 
Hutien,  Opitz,  Piiiil  Plemming,  Logau,  or  even 
Lohenslein  andHoffmanns-watdau.allofwhom 
had  already  lived  and  written  in  his  day;  had 
the  Pere  Bouhours  taken  this  trouble,  who 
knows  but  he  might  have  found,  with  whal- 
ever  amazement,  that  a  German  fould  actually 
have  a  little  espi-ii,  or  perhaps  even  something 
belter  ?  No  such  trouble  was  requisite  for  the 
P4re  Bouhours.  Molion  invactio  is  well  known 
to  be  speedier  and  surer  than  through  a  re- 
sisting medium,  especially  to  imponderous 
bodies;  and  so  the  light  Jesuit,  unimpeded  by 
facte  or  principles  of  any  kind,  failed  not  to 
reach  bis  conclusion ;  and,  in  a  comfortable 
frameof  mind,  to  decide  negatively,  thai  a  Ger- 
man could  no!  have  any  literary  laleni. 

Thus  did  the  Pere  Bouhours  evince  thai  he 
had  "a  pleasant  wit;"  but  in  the  end  he  has 
paid  dearforiL  'TheFrench,lhemselves,have 
lung  since  begun  to  know  something  of  ^e  Ger- 
mans, and  something  also  of  theirown  critical 
Daniel ;  and  now  it  is  by  this  one  ttniimely 
joke  thai  the  hapless  Jesuit  is  doomed  to  live ; 
for  the  blessing  of  full  oblivion  is  denied  him, 
and  so  he  hangs  suspended  in  his  own  noose. 
over  the  dusky  pool  which  he  struggles  toward, 
but  for  a  great  while  wi!t  not  reach.  Might 
his  fate  but  serve  as  a  warning  to  kindred  men 


of  wit,  in  regard  to  this  and  so  many  olhel 
subjects  !  For  surely  the  pleasure  of  despising. 
aJ  all  times  and  in  itself  a  dangerous  luxury, 
is  much  safer  afltr  the  toil  of  eiaminitig  than 

We  differ  from  the  Pere  Bouhours  in  this 
matter,  and  must  endeavour  lo  discuss  il  dif- 
ferently. There  is,  in  fact,  much  in  the  present 
aspect  of  German  Literature,  not  only  deserving 
notice  but  deep  consideration  from  all  Ibinkit^ 
men,  and  far  loo  complex  for  being  handled  in 
the  nay  of  epigram.  It  is  always  advantageous 
to  think  justly  of  our  neighbours;  nay,  in  mere 
common  honesty,  il  is  a  duty  ;■  and,  like  every 
olher  duty,  brings  its  own  reward.  Perhaps  at 
the  present  era  this  duty  is  more  essential  than 
ever;  an  era  of  such  promise  and  such  Ihreal' 
ening,  when  so  many  elements  of  good  and  evil 
are  everywhere  in  conflict,  and  human  socienr 
is,  as  il  were,  struggling  to  body  itself  form 
anew,  and  so  many  coloKred  ray)  are  springing 
up  in  this  quarter  and  in  that,  which  only  by 
Iheir  union  can  produce  purt  light.  Happily, 
too.  though  still  a  diHiculI,  it  is  no  lon^  an 
impossible  duiyj  for  the  commerce  in  material 
things  has  paved  roads  for  commerce  in  things 
spiritual,  and  a  ime  thought,  or  a  noble  crea- 
tion, passes  lightly  lo  us  from  the  remotest 
countries,  provided  only  our  minds  be  open  lo 
receive  it.  This,  indeed,  is  a  rigorous  proviso, 
and  a  great  obstacle  lies  in  it;  one  which  lo 
many  must  be  insurmountable,  yet  which  it 
is  the  chief  glory  of  social  culture  lo  surmount. 
For  if  a  man  who  mistakes  bis  own  contract- 
ed individuality  for  Ihe  type  of  human  nature, 
and  deals  with  whatever  contradicts  Aim,  as  if 
it  contradicted  this,  is  but  a  pedant,  and  with- 
out irue  wisdom,  be  he  furnished  with  parlial 
equipments  as  he  may, — what  better  shall  we 
think  of  a  nation  thai,  in  like  manner,  isolates 
itself  from  foreign  influence,  regards  its  own 
modes  as  so  many  laws  of  nature,  and  rejects 
all  that  is  different  as  unworthy  even  of  ex- 
amination 1 

Of  this  narrow  and  pet  verted  condition,  Ihe 
French,  down  almost  lo  our  own  times,  have 
affordedaremarkableand  instructive  example; 
as  indeed  of  lale  they  have  been  often  enough 
upbraidingly  reminded,  and  are  now  them- 
selves, in  a  manlier  spirit,  beginning  lo  admit. 
That  our  countrymen  have  at  any  lime  erred 
much  in  this  point,  cannot,  we  ihink,  truly  be 
alleged  against  them.  Neither  shall  we  say, 
with  some  passionate  admirers  of  Germany, 
that  to  the  Germans  in  particular  they  have 
been  unjust.  Il  is  true,  the  literature  and  cha- 
racter of  Ihat  country,  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  have  been  more  worthy  perhaps 
than  any  olher  of  oar  study  and  regard,  are 
still  very  generally  unknown  to  us,  or,  whal  is 
worse,  misknown:  but  for  this  there  are  not 
wanting  less  offensive  reasons.  Thai  the  false 
and  tawdry  ware,  which  was  in  all  hands, 
should  reach  us  before  ihe  chaste  and  truly 
excellent,  which  il  required  some  eicelleuce 
lo  recognise;  that  Kolzebue's  insanity  should 
have  spread  faster,  by  some  filly  years,  Ihaa 
Lessing's  wisdom;  that  Kant's  Philosophy 
should  stand  in  the  back-ground  as  a  dreary 
and  abortive  dream,  and  Gall's  Craniclogy  b* 
held  oul  lo  us  from  every  bQolh  asarcalityj- 
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nil  this  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  That 
many  readers  should  diaw  conclusions  from 
imperfect  premises,  and  by  the  imports  judee 
too  hastily  of  the  sliick  imported  from,  was  like- 
wise naiurai.  No  unfair  bias,  no  unwise  in- 
disposition, that  we  are  aware  nf,  has  ever  been 
at  work  in  ihe  matter;  perhaps,  at  worst,  a 
degree  of  indolence,  a  blamable  incuriosity  to 
all  products  of  foreign  genius  :  for  what  more 
do  we  know  of  recent  Spanish  or  Italian  lite- 
rature than  of  German;  of  Crossi  and  Man- 
zoni,  of  Campomanes  or  Jovellanns,  than  of 
Tieck  and  Riehter!  Wherever  German  art, 
in  those  forms  of  it  which  need  no  interpreter, 
has  addressed  us  immediately,  our  recognition 
of  it  has  been  prompt  and  hearty;  from  Durer 
to  Mengs,  from  Hrmdel  to  Weber  and  Beetho- 
ven, we  have  welcomed  the  painters  and  mu- 
sicians of  Germany,  nof  only  to  our  praise,  but 
to  our  affections  and  beneficence.  Nor,  if  in 
their  literaiure  we  have  been  more  backward, 
is  the  literature  itself  wilhotit  blame.  Two 
centuries  a^ro,  Iranf^lalions  from  the  German 
were  comparatively  frequent  in  England ; 
Luthei^s  THhk-Ti-.n.-  is  still  a  venerable  cJassic 
in  our  hin?uatre;  nay  Jacob  Boehme  has  found 
a  place  among  us,  and  this  not  as  a  dead  letter, 
but  as  a  living  apostle  to  a  still  living  sect  of 
our  religionists.  In  the  neit  century,  indeed, 
translation  ceased ;  but  then  it  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  because  there  was  little  worth  trans- 
lating. The  horrorsoftheThirty  Years'War, 
followed  by  the  conqttests  and  conflagrations  of 
LoaisiheFourteBnth,haddesolacedtheconntry; 
French  influence,  extending  from  the  courts 
of  princes  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  lay  like 
a  baleful  incubus  uver  the  far  nobler  mind  of 
Germany ;  and  all  true  nationality  vanished 
from  its  literature,  or  was  heard  only  in  faint 
tones,  which  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
d  h  fl  h      a 
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country  has  awaked  in  its  old  strength,  onr  at- 
tention to  it  has  certainly  awakened  also ;  and 
if  we  yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  not  because  we  wilfully  do  them 
wrong,  but,  in  good  part,  becau.se  they  are 
somewhat  diificult  to  know. 

In  fact  prepossessions  of  all  sort^  naturally 
enough  find  their  place  here.   A  country  which 
has  no  national  literature,  or  litel^lure  loo  in- 
significant to  force  its  way  abroad,  must  always 
be,  to  its  neighbours,  at  least  in  every  important 
spirttaalrespect,  an  unknown  andmisestimated 
country.    Its  towns  may  fignre  on  our  maps ; 
its  revenues,  population,  mannfaclares,  poli- 
tical connections,  may  be  recorded  in  statistical 
books ;  but  the  character  of  the  people  has  no 
symbol  and  no  voice ;  we  cannot  know  them 
by  speech  and  discourse,  but  only  mere  sight 
and  outward  observation  of  their  manners  and 
procedure.    Now,  if  both  sight  and  speech,  if 
both  travellers  and  native  literature,  are  fonnd 
but  inefiectual  in  this  respect,  how  incalcu- 
lably more  bo  the  former   alone !     To   seize 
a  character,  even  that  of  one  man,  in  its  life 
and  secret  mechanism,  requires  a  philospher; 
to  delineate  it  with  (ruth  aud  inipressiveness, 
is  a  work  for  a  poet.    How  then  shall  one  or 
two  sleek  clerical  tutors,  with  here  and  there 
a  tedinm-stricken  esquire,  or  speculative  half- 
pay  captain,  give  us  views  on  such  a  subjectl 
How  shall  a  man,  lo  whom  all  characters  of 
individnal  men  are  like  sealed  books,  of  which 
he  sees  only  the  title  and  the  covers,  decipher 
from  his  four-wheeled  vehicle,  and  depict  lo 
us,  the  character  of  a  nation  1     He  courage- 
ously depicts  his  own  optical  delusions ;  notes 
this  to  he  incomprehensible,  that  other  to  be 
insignificant;  much  to  be  good,  much  lo  be 
bad,  and  most  of  all  indifTereTil ;  and  so,  with 
a   few  flowing  strokes,  completes   a  picture 
h  though  if  may  not  even  resemble  any 
object,  his  countrymen  are  to  take  for 
a     nal  portrait.  Nor  is  the  fraud  so  readily 
ed    for  the  character  of  a  people  has 
h      mpleiity  of  aspect,  that  even  the  honest 
rv     knows  not  alwnys,  not  perhaps  after 
pection,  what  to  determine  regarding 
F    m  his,  only  accidental,  point  of  view, 
fl      e  stands  before  him  like  the  tracings 
n  d  marble, — a  mass  of  mere  random 
and  lints,  and  entangled  strokes,  out  of 
h  a  lively  fancy  may  shape  almost  aay 
But  the  ima^e  he  brings  along  wiih 
m        always  the  readiest;  this  is  tried,  it 
w        as  well  as   anolher;  and   a  second 
h      now  testifies  its  correctness.    Thus 
h,        on fident tones,  though  it  maybe  with 
a  secret  misgiving,  repeals  his  precursor;  the 
hundred  times  repealed  comes  in  the  eiid  lo  be 
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believed;  the  foreign  nation  is  now  once  for 
all  Qiiderslaod,  decided  on,  and  registered  ac- 
cordinglj;  and  dunce  the  ihousandlh  writes 
of  ii  like  dunce  the  first. 

With  ihe  aid  of  literary  and  intelieclual  in- 
tercourse, mnch  of  this  falsehood  may,  no 
doubt,  be  corrected ;  yet  even  here,  sound 
judgment  is  far  from  easy ;  and  most  national 
characters  are  still,  as  Hume  long'  ago  com- 
plained, the  prodact  rather  of  popular  preju- 
dice than  of  philosophic  insighl.  That  the 
Germans,  in  particular,  have  by  no  means 
Escaped  such  misrepresentation,  nay,  perhnps, 
have  had  more  than  the  common  share  o" 
r   circnmslances,  surprise 


early  part  of  the  seventeenih  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — they  had  scarcely  any 
literature  known  abroad,  or  deserving  lo  be 
known:  their  political  condition,  during  this 
same  period,  was  oppressive  and  every  way  un- 
fortunate eiiernally ;  and  at  home,  ihe  naiion, 
split  into  so  many  factions  and  petty  states, 
had  lost  all  feeling  of  itself  as  of  a  nation ;  aad 
its  energies  in  arts  aa  in  arms  were  manifested 
only  in  detail,  too  oflen  in  collision,  and  always 
tinder  foreign  influence.  The  French,  ai  once 
their  plunderers  and  iheir  scoffers,  described 
them  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  semi- barbarous 
people ;  which  comfortable  fact  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  willing  enongh  to  take  on  their 
word.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Germans,  in  our  intellectual  survey 
of  the  world,  were  quietly  omitted;  a  vague 
contemptuous  ignorance  prevailed  respecting 
them;  it  was  a  Cimmerian  land,  where,  if  a 
few  sparks  did  glimmer,  it  was  but  so  as  to 
testify  their  ow-n  eiisience,  too  feebly  to  en- 
lighten M«.'  The  Germans  passed  for  appren- 
tices in  all  provinces  of  art ;  and  many  foreigu 
craftsmen  scarcely  allowed  them  so  mnch. 

Madame  d';  Siael's  book  has  done  away  with 
this;  all  Europe  is  now  aware  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  something;  something  independent 
and  apart  from  others;  nay, something  deep, 
imposing,  and,  if  not  admirable,  wonderful. 
What  that  something  is,  indeed,  is  still  unde- 
cided ;  for  this  gifted  lady's  AILmti^ne,  in  doing 
much  in  excite  curiosity,  has  still  done  little  to 
satisfy  or  even  direct  it.  We  can  no  lonf;er 
make  ignorance  a,  boast,  but  we  are  yet  far 
from  having  acquired  right  knowledge ;  and 
cavillers,  eicluded  from  contemptuous  nega- 
tion, have  found  a  resource  in  almost  as  con- 
lempluous  assertion.  Translators  are  the  same 
felthless  and  stolid  race  that  they  have  ever 
been:  the  particle  of  gold  they  bring  us  over 
is  hidden  from  ail  but  the  most  patient  eye, 


among  shiploads  of  yellow  sand  and  sulphur. 
Gentle  Dulness  too,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things, 
still  loves  her  joke.  The  Germans,  though 
much  more  attended  lo,  are  perhaps  not  less 
mistaken  than  before. 

Doubtless,  hotsever,  there  is  in  this  increased 
attention  a  progress  towards  the  truth ;  which 
it  is  only  investigation  and  discussion  that  Cait 
help  us  to  find.  The  study  of  Germat  litera- 
ture has  already  taken  such  firm  root  among 
as.  and  its  spreading  so  visibly,  that  by  and  by, 
as  we  believe.the  true  character  of  it  must  and 
will  become  known.  A  result,  which  io  to 
bring  us  into  closer  and  friendlier  union  with 
forty  millions  of  civilized  men,  cannot  surely 
be  otherwise  than  desirable.  11^  they  have  pre- 
cious truth  to  impart,  we  shall  receive  it  as  the 
highest  ofall  gifts ;  if  error,  we  shall  not  only  re- 
ject it,  but  ej:plain  it  and  trace  ont  its  origin, 
and  so  help  our  brethren  also  lo  reject  it.  la 
either  point  of  view,  and  for  all  profitable  pnr- 
piises  of  national  intercourse,  correct  know- 
ledge is  the  first  and  indispensable  preliminary. 

Meanwhile.errorsof  all  sorts  prevail  on  this 
subject :  even  among  raeu  of  sense  and  liber- 
ality we  have  found  so  much  hallucination,  so 
many  groundless  or  half-grounded  objections 
to  German  literature,  that  the  tone  in  which  a 
multitude  of  other  men  speak  of  it  cannot  ap- 
pear extraordinary.  To  much  of  Ibis,  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Germans  would  furnish 
a  sufficient  answer.  But  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  nseful  were  the  chief  of  these  objec- 
tions marshalled  in  distinct  order,  and  ex- 
amined with  what  degree  of  light  and  fairness 
is  al  our  disposaj.  Id  attempting  this,  we  are 
vain  enough,  for'  reasons  already  stated,  to 
fancy  ourselves  discharging  wliai  is  in  some 
son  a  national  duty.  It  is  unwonby  of  one 
great  people  to  think  falsely  of  another;  it  is 
unjust,  and  therefore  unworthy.  Of  the  injury 
it  does  lo  ourselves  we  do  not  speak,  for  that 
is  an  inferior  consideration:  yet  surely  if  the 
grand  principle  of  free  intercourse  is  so  pro- 
fitable in  material  commerce,  mnch  more  must 
it  be  in  the  commerce  of  the  mind,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  thereby  not  so  much  trans- 
ported out  of  one  country  into  another,  as  mul- 
■)lied  over  all,   for  the   benefit  of  all,  and 

iihout  loss  to  any.  If  that  man  is  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world  who  causes  two  ears  of  com 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  much 

ore  is  he  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  truths 

grow  up  together  in  harmony  and  mutual  con- 
firmation, where  before  only  one  stood  solitary, 

id,  on  that  side  at  least,  intolerant  and  hostile. 

In  dealing  with  the  host  of  objections  which 
front  us  on  this  subject,  we  think  it  may  be 
them  under  two  principal 
heads.  The  first,  as  respects  chiefly  unsoundness 

imperfection  of  sentiment;  an  error  which 

ty  in  general  be  denominated  Bad  Taste.  The 

2ond,  as  respects  chiefly  a  wrong  condition 
ofintellect;  an  error  which  may  be  designated 
by  the  general  title  otMyalicism.  Both  of  these, 
donbt,  are  partly  connected  i  and  each,  in 
ne  degree,  springs  from  and  returns  into  the 
other:  yet,  for  present  purposes,  the  division? 
maybe  precise  enough. 

First,  then,  of  the  first:  It  is  objected  thai 
the  Germans  have  a  radically  b  '  ""  " 
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js  a  deep-rooied  obiecvion,  which 
many  forms,  and  eilends  through  many  rami- 
Jicnlions.  Among  men  of  less  acquaintanee 
with  the  subject  of  German  taste,  or  of  laste  in 
general,  the  spirit  of  the  accasation  seems  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows:  That  the  Germans, 
with  much  natural  susceptibility,  are  still  in  a 
rather  coarse  and  uncultivated  state  of  mind; 
displaying,  with  the  energy  and  other  virtues 
of  a  rude  people,  many  of  their  vices  also ;  in 
particular,  a  certain  wild  and  headlong  temper, 
which  seizes  on  all  things  too  hastily  and  im- 
peiuousJy ;  weeps,  storms,  loves,  hates,  loo 
fiercely  and  vociferously;  delighting  in  coarse 
excitements,  such  as  flaring  contrasts,  vulgar 
horrors,  and  all  sorts  of  showy  esa^eration. 
Their  literature,  in  particular,  is  thought  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  among  wiz- 
ards atid  ruined  towers,  with  mailed  knights, 
secret  tribunals, monks,  spectres, and  banditti; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  uiiilue  love  of 
moonlight,  and  mossy  fountains,  and  the  moral 
sublime:  then  we  have  descriptions  of  things 
■which  should  not  be  described ;  a  general  want 
of  tact ;  nay,  often  hollo«"ness.  and  want  of 
sense.  In  short,  the  German  Muse  comports 
herself,  it  is  said,  like  a  passionate,  and  rather 
fascinating,  but  tumultuous,  uninstructed,  and 
but  half-civilized  Muse.  A  bdk  mmiage  at 
best,  we  can  only  love  her  with  a  sort  of  su- 
percilious tolerance;  often  she  tears  a  pas- 
sion to  rags ;  and,  in  her  tumid  vehemence, 
struts  without  meaning,  and  to  the  offence  of 
all  literary  decorum. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
truth.  If  any  man  will  insist  upon  taking 
Hcinse's  Ariiasihclla,  and  Miller's  S-cgvart,  and 
the  works  of  Veit  Weber  the  younger,  and, 
above  all,  the  everlasting  Koizebue,  as  his 
specimens  of  German  literature,  he  may  es- 
tablish many  things.  Black  Forests,  and  the 
glories  of  Lubberland;  sensuality  and  horror, 
the  spectre  nun,  and  the  charmed  moonshine, 
shall  not  be  wanting-  Boisterousoutlaws.also, 
with  huge  whiskers,  and  the  most  cat-o'-moun- 
tain aspect;  tear-stained  sentimentalists,  the 
grimmest  man-haters,  ghosts,  and  the  like  sus- 
picious characters,will  be  found  in  abundance. 
We  are  little  read  iij  this  bowl-and-dagger  de- 
jartment;  but  we  do  understand  it  to  have 
been  at  one  time  rather  dilipently  cultivated  ; 
though  at  present  it  seems  to  be  mostly  relin- 
quished as  unproductive.  Other  forinsof  Un- 
reason have  taken  its  plaiie;  which  in  their 
turn  must  yield  to  still  other  forms ;  for  it  is 
the  nalure  of  this  goddess  to  descend  in  frequent 
atalars  among  men.  Perhaps  nut  less  than 
five  hundred  volumes  of  such  stuff  coitld  still 
be  collected  from  the  book-stalls  of  Germany. 
By  which  Imly  we  may  learn  that  there  is  in 
tbat  cotintry  a  class  of  unwise  men  and  unwise 
women;  that  many  readers  there  laboorundera 
degree  of  ignorance  and  mental  vacancy,  and 
read  not  actively  but  passively,  not  to  learn 
but  to  be  amused.  But  is  this  fact  so  very 
new  to  us  1  Or  what  should  we  think  of  a 
German  critic  that  selected  his  specimens  of 
British  literature  fntm  the  CaUlc  Spcdrt,  Mr. 
Lewis's  Monk,  or  even  the  MysUriei  nf  Uddlpha, 
and  Frankenstein  or  Ihe  Mckm  Prometheus?  Or 
would  he  judge  rightly  of  our  dramatic  laste. 


if  he  look  his  extracts  from  Mr.  Egan's  Torn 
and  Jerry  :  and  told  his  readers,  as  he  might 
truly  do,  that  no  play  had  ever  enjoyed  such 
ctirrency  on  the  English  stage  as  this  most 
classic  performance  1  We  think  not.  In  like 
manner,  till  some  author  uf  acknowledged 
merit  shall  so  write  among  the  Germans,  and 
be  approved  of  by  critics  of  acknowledged 
merit  among  them,  or  at  least  secure  for  him- 
self some  permanency  of  favour  among  the 
million,  we  can  prove  nothing  by  such  in- 
stances. That  there  is  so  perverse  an  aulhoT, 
or  so  blind  a  critic,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
German  literature,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
denying. 

But  farther:  among  men  of  deeper  views, 
and  with  regard  to  works  of  really  standard 
character,  we  find,  though  not  the  same,  a  simi- 
lar objection  repeated.  Goethe's  Willidm  McU- 
rer.  itis  said,  and  Fmisf,  are  fiiU  of  had  taste  also. 
With  respect  to  the  taste  in  which  they  are 
written,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  some- 
what hereafter :  metiuwhile,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  the  objection  would  have 
more  force,  did  it  seem  to  originate  from  a  more 
mature  consideration  of  the  subjecl.  We  have 
heard  few  English  criticisms  of  such  works, 
in  which  the  first  condition  of  an  approach  to 
accuracy  was  complied  with ; — a  transposition 
of  the  critic  into  the  author's  point  of  vision, 
a  survey  of  the  author's  means  and  objects  as 
they  lay  before  himself,  and  a  just  trial  of  these 
by  rules  of  universal  application.  Fovst,  fur 
instance,  passes  with  many  of  us  for  a  mere 
tale  of  sorcery  and  art-magic :  but  it  would 
scarcely  he  more  unwise  to  consider  Hamlet 
as  depending  for  its  main  interest  on  the  ghost 
that  walks  in  it,  than  to  regard  famt  as  a  pro- 
duction of  this  sort.  For  Ihe  present,  therefore, 
this  objection  may  be  set  aside ;  or  at  least 
may  be  considered  not  as  an  assertion,  but  aa 
inquiry,  the  answer  to  which  may  turn  out 
rather  that  the  German  taste  is  difierent  from 
ours,  than  that  it  is  worse.  Nay,  with  regaril 
even  to  difierenee,  we  should  scarcely  reckon 
it  to  be  of  great  moment.  Two  nations  thai 
agree  in  estimating  Shakspeare  as  the  highest 
of  all  poets,  can  differ  in  no  essential  principle, 
if  they  understood  one  another,  ihat  relates  l>i 

Nevertheless,  this  opinion  of  our  opponents 
has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  consistency 
with  itself;  one  thing  is  thought  to  throw  light 
on  another;  nay,  a  quiet  little  theory  has  been 
propottnded  to  explain  the  whole  phenomenon. 
The  cause  of  this  bad  taste,  we  are  assur?fl, 
lies  in  the  condition  of  the  German  auth:irs. 
These,  it  seems,  are  generally  very  poor;  the 
ceremonial  law  of  the  country  excludes  them 
from  all  .society  H'ith  the  great;  they  cannot 
acquire  Ihe  polish  of  drawing-rooms,  but  must 
live  in  mean  houses,  and  therefore  write  an-l 
think  in  a  mean  style. 

Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  assumptions, 
and  in  respect  of  the  theory  itself,  wB  confeba 
there  is  something  in  the  face  of  it  that  afflici^i 
us.  Is  it  then  so  certain  that  taste  and  richcg 
are  dissolubly  connected  1  that  truth  of  feeling 
must  ever  be  preceded  by  weight  of  purse,  and 
the  eyes  be  dim  for  universal  and  eternal 
Beauty,  till  they  have  long  rested  -x.  gOi  wsUa 
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and  costly  furnilnre  1  To  the  great  body  t>{ 
manliini)  this  were  heavy  news;  for,  of  the 
ih  OH  sand,  scarcely  one  is  rich,  or  connected 
with  (he  rich;  nine  hundred  and aineiy-nine 
have  always  heen  poor,  and  must  always  be 
so.  We  lake  the  liberty  of  questioning  the 
whole  postulate.  We  think  that,for  acquiring 
true  poetic  tasle,  riches,  or  association  with  thi 
rich,  are  distinctly  among  the  minor  requisites ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  little  or  no  concern  with 
the  matter.  This  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
make  probable. 

Tasie,  if  it  mean  any  thing  but  a  paltry  con- 
noisseurs hip,  most  mean  a  genera!  susceptibt- 
lily  to  trulh  and  nobleness;  a  sense  to  discern, 
and  a  heart  fo  love  and  reverence,  all  beaaty, 
order,  goodness,  wheresoever,  or  in  whatsoever 
formsandaccompaniments  they  are  lobes 
This  sorely  implies,  as  its  chief  condition, 
anygiveneiternal  rank  orsitoation, but  afinely 
gifted  mind,  purified  into  harmony  with  itself, 
into  keenness  and  jaslness  of  vision ;  above  all, 
kindled  into  love  and  generous  admiration,    Ii 
cnllnre  of  this  sort  found  exclusively  amon; 
the  higher  ranks  1    We  believe  it  proceeds  les; 
from  without  than  within,  in  every  rank.  Thi 
charms  of  Nature,  the  majesty  of  Man,  the  in 
finite  loveliness  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  are  no 
bidden  frtjm  the  eye  of  the  poor;  but  from  the 
eye  of  the  vain,  the  corrupted,  and  self-seeking, 
he  he  poor  or  rich.    Tn  all  ages,  the  humble 
Minstrel,  a  mendicant,  and  lord  of  nothing  but 
his  harp  and  hia  own  free  soul,  had  inlimatio 
of  those  glories,  while  to  the  proud  Baron 
BIS  barbaric  halls  Ihey  were  unknown.    Nor 
is  there  still  any  aristocratic  monopolv  of  jui 
ment  more  than  of  genius:  And  as   to  tl 
Srience  of  Negatiin,  which  is  taught  peculiarly 
by  men   of  professed   elegance,  we   co   * 
we  hold  it  rather  cheap.    It  is  a  necessary, 
but  decidedly  a  subordinate  accomplishment; 
nay,  if  it  be  rated  as  the  highest,  it  becomes  a 
ruinous  vice.    This  is  an  old  truth;  yet  evei 
needing  new  application  and  enforcement.  Let 
03  know  what  to  love,  atid  we  shall  know  also 
what  to  reject;  what  to  affirm,  and  we  shall 
know  also  what  to  deny :  but  it  is  dangerous 
tegiit  with  denial,  and  fatal  to  end  with  it.    T 
deny  is  easy;  nothing  is  sooner  learnt  or  mo 
generally  practised:  as  matters  go,  we  need 
no  man  of  polish  to  teach  it;  bat  rather,  if 
possible,  a  hundred  men  of  wisdom  to  sh( 
its  limits,  and  teach  us  its  reverse. 

Such  is  oar  hypothesis  of  the  case:  But  how 
elands  it  with  the  facts  1  Are  the  fineness  a 
trnth  of  sense  manifested  by  the  artist  found, 
mos;  instatices,  to  be  proportionate  to  his  weaJth 
and  iievation  of  acquaintance  ?  Are  they  found 
to  have  any  perceptible  relation  either  with  the 
one  or  the  others  We  imagine  not.  Whose 
taste  in  painting,  for  instance,  is  truer  and  finer 
than  Claude  Lorraine's  ?  And  was  not ' 
poor  colour-grinder;  outwardly,  the  me 
of  menialsl  Where,  again,  we  might  ask, 
My  Shakspeare's  rent-roll  i  and  what  generous 
peer  took  him  by  the  hand  and  unfolded  to  him 
the  "open  secret"  of  the  Universe;  teaching 
him  (hat  this  was  beautiful,  and  that  not  so  7 
Was  he  not  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  by  fortane 
lomelhing  lower ;  and  was  it  not  thought  much, 
-veu  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  that  South- 


iplon  allowed  him  equal  patronage  with  Die 
lies,  jugglers,  and  bearwards  of  the  timel 
Yet  compare  his  taste,  even  as  it  respects  the 
negative  side  of  things;  for  in  regard  to  the 
positive,  and  far  higher  side,  it  admits  no  com- 
parison with  any  other  mortal's, — compare  it, 
for  instance,  with  the  taste  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  his  contemporaries,  men  of  rank  and 
education,  and  of  fine  genius  like  himself.  Tried 
even  by  the  nice,  fastidious,  and  in  great  part 
false,  and  artificial  delicacy  of  modern  times, 
how  stands  it  With  the  two  parties :  with  the 
gay  triumphant  men  of  fashion,  and  the  poor 
vagrant  link-boy  ?  Does  the  latter  si  d  against, 
we  shall  not  say  taste,  bat  etiquette,  as  the 
former  do!  For  one  line,  for  one  word,  which 
some  Chesterfield  might  wish  blotted  from  the 
first,  are  there  not  in  the  others  whole  pages 
and  scenes  which,  with  palpitating  heart,  he 
would  hurry  into  deepest  night'  This,  too,  ob- 
serve, respects  not  their  genius,  but  their  cul- 
ture; not  their  appropriation  of  beauties,  bat 
their  rejection  of  deformities,  by  supposition, 
the  grand  and  peculiar  result  of  high  breeding! 
Sorely,  in  such  instances,  even  that  humble 
supposition  is  ill  borne  out. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be.  that 
with  the  culture  of  a  genuine  poet,  thinker,  or 
other  aspirant  to  fame,  the  influence  of  rank 
has  no  exclusive  or  even  special  concern.  For 
men  of  action,  for  senators,  public  speakers, 
political  writers,  the  case  maybe  different;  but 
of  such  we  speak  not  at  present.  Neither  do 
we  speak  of  imitators,  and  the  crowd  of  me- 
diocre men,  to  whom  fashionable  life  sometimes 
gives  an  external  inoffensiveness,  often  com- 
pensated by  a  frigid  malignity  of  character. 
We  speak  of  men,  who,  from  amid  the  per- 
plexed end  conflicting  elements  of  their  everj'- 
day  existence,  are  to  form  themselves  into 
harmony  and  wisdom,  and  show  forth  the  same 
wisdom  to  others  that  exist  along  with  them. 
To  such  a  man,  high  life,  as  it  is  called,  will 
be  a  province  of  human  life  certainly,  but  no- 
thing more.  He  will  study  to  deal  willi  it  as 
he  deals  with  all  forms  of  moriaJ  being;  to  do 
it  justice,  and  to  draw  instruction  from  it :  bu 
his  light  will  come  from  a  loftier  region,  or  he 
wanders  tor  ever  in  darkness;  dwindles  inn 
a  man  of  vfTi  i/eiiacief^,  or  attains  at  best  to  be 
a  WalpoleoraCaylus.  Still  less  can  we  think 
that  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  hireling ;  thai  bis 
excellence  will  beregulated  by  his  pay.  "Saffi- 
ciently  provided  for  from  within,  he  has  need 
of  iitlle  from  without :"  food  and  raiment,  and 
an  uni'iolated  home,  will  be  given  him  in  the 
rudest  land;  and  with  these,  while  Ihe  kind 
earth  is  round  him.and  the  everlasting  heaven 
is  over  him,  the  world  has  little  more  that  it 
can  give.  Is  he  poort  So  also  were  Homer 
and  Socrates ;  so  was  Samuel  Johnson  ;  so  waa 
John  Milton.  Shall  we  reproach  him  with  his 
poverty,  and  infer  that,  because  he  is  poor,  he 
most  likewise  be  worthless  ?  God  forbid  that 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  he  loo  shad 
esteem  riches  the  synonyme  of  good !  The 
spirit  of  Mammon  has  a  wide  empire;  but  ii 
cannot,  and  must  not,  be  worshipped  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Nay,  does  not  the  heart  of 
eveiy  genuine  disciple  of  literature,  however 
mean  his  sphere,  instin^tit^lyii^njltljis  prin- 
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ciple,  as  applicable  either  to  himself  or  ano- 
iher!  Is  it  not  rather  true,  as  D'Alemberlhas 
said,  that  for  every  man  of  letters,  who  de- 
sorves  that  name,  the  motto  and  the  watchword 
will  be  Fbeedom,  Trctb,  and  even  this  same 
FovEii-rr  I  and  that  if  he  fear  the  last,  the  two 
first  can  never  be  made  sure  to  him  1 

We  have  staled  these  things,  lo  bfing  the 
qnesiion  Somewhat  nearer  its  real  basis ;  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  Germans,  who  nowise  need 
[iic  admission  of  them.  The  German  authors 
are  not  poor;  neither  are  they  eieluded  from 
association  with  the  wealthy  and  well-born. 
On  the  contrary,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in 
both  these  resjtects,  they  are  considerably  belter 
situated  than  oar  own.  Their  booksellers,  it  is 
(rue,  cannot  pay  as  oars  do ;  yet,  there  as  here, 
a  man  lives  by  his  writings;  and,  to  compare 
Jnrdiii  with  Jolmson  and  D'ltracH,  somewhat 
belter  there  than  here.  No  case  like  onr  own 
nuble  Otway's  has  metus  in  their  biographies ; 
Buyces  and  Chattertons  are  mnch  rarer  in  Ger- 
man, than  in  English  history.  Botfatlher.and 
what  is  far  more  important;  From  the  num- 
ber of  univeraities,  libraries,  collections  of  art, 
museums,  and  other  iiterary  or  scientific  in- 
stiiuliona  of  a  poblic  or  private  nature,  we 
question  whether  the  chance,  which  a  merito- 
rious man  of  letters  has  before  him,  of  obtaining 
.some  permanent  appointment,  some  independ- 
ent civic  existence,  is  not  a  hundred  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  Germim,  compared  with  the 
Englishman.  This  is  a  weighty  item,  and 
indeed  the  weightiest  of  all ;  for  it  will  be  grant- 
ed, that,  for  the  votary  of  literature,  the  rela- 
tion of  entire  dependence  on  the  merchants 
of  literature,  is,  al  best,  and  however  liberal 
the  terms,  a  highly  questionable  one.  It  tempts 
him  daily  and  hourly  lo  sink  froman  artist  into 
amanufacliirer;  n!iy.  so  precarious, fluctuating, 
and  every  vvny  mi^alufiictory  must  bis  civic 
and  economic  cuiicertis  become,  that  too  many 
of  his  cliiss  caiinoi  even  attain  the  praise  of 
comiaoii  honesty  as  manufacturers.  'J'here  is, 
no  doobt,  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  as  we  have 
asserted,  which  can  sustain  this  too :  but  few 
indeed  have  the  spirit  of  martyrs;  and  that 
slate  of  matters  is  the  safest  which  reqnires  it 
least.  The  Gennaa  authors,  moreover,  lo  their 
credit  he  it  spoken,  seem  to  set  less  store  by 
wealth  than  many  of  onrs.  There  have  been 
prudent,  quiet  men  among  them,  who  actually 
appeared  not  to  want  more  wealth. — whom 
wealth  could  not  tempt,  either  lo  this  hand 
that,  from  their  pre-appointed  aims.  Neither 
musi  we  think  so  hardly  of  (he  German  nobi- 
lity as  to  believe  Ihem  insensible  to  genius,  or 
of  opinioti  that  a  patent  from  the  Lion  King  ie 
so  superior  to  "a  patent  direct  from  Almighty 
God."  A  fair  proportion  of  the  Geiman 
ihoi-s  are  themselves  men  of  rank;  we  mention 
only,  as  of  our  own  time,  and  notable  in  other 
respects,  the  two  Siolbergs  wid  Novalis.  Let 
us  not  be  nnjnst  to  this  class  ui"  perso'  s.  It  is 
a  poor  error  to  figure  them  as  wrapt  up  in 
ceremonial  steteliness,  avoiding  the  nic  "  '" 
ed  man  of  a  lower  station  ;  and,  for  ihi 
Bupercilioas  trivialiiy,  themselves  avoided  by 
all  truly  gifted  men.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
change  our  notion  of  the  German  nobleman: 
Uiat  ancient,  thirsty,  thickheaded,  siiieen-quar- 


tered  Baron,  who  stiU  hovers  in  our  minds, 
never  did  exist  in  such  perfection,  and  is  now 
as  extinct  as  our  own  Squire  Western,  His 
descendant  is  a  man  of  other  cnliore,  other 
aims,  and  other  habits.  We  question  whether 
there  is  an  aristocracy  in  Europe,  which,  taken 
whole,  both  in  a  pnblic  and  private  capa- 
more  honours  art  and  literature,  and  does 
■  both  in  public  and  private  to  encourage 
them.  Excluded  from  society !  What,  we 
would  ask,  was  Wieland's,  Schiller's,  Herder's, 
Johannes Miiller's  society?  Has tiot Goethe,  by 
birlh  a  Pra  n  Icfort  bu  rgher,l)eeni,sin  oe  h  is  t  wen  ty- 
sixth  year,  the  companion,  not  of  nobles  hntof 
princes,  and  for  half  his  life  a  minister  of  slate  1 
And  is  not  this  man,  unrivalled  in  so  many  far 
deeper  qualities,  known  also  and  felt  to  be  un- 
rivalled in  nobleness  of  breeding  and  bearing; 
fit  not  to  learn  of  princes,  in  this  respect,  bai 
by  the  example  of  his  daily  life  lo  teach  them  1 
W«  hear  much  of  the  munificent  spirit  dis- 
played among  the  belter  classes  in  England ; 
their  high  estimation  of  the  arts,  and  generous 
patronage  of  the  artist.  We  rejoice  to  hear  it; 
we  hope  it  is  true,  and  will  become  truer  and 
Iraer.  We  hope  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
ilace  among  these  classes,  since  the  time  when 
tishop  Burnet  could  write  of  them, — "They 
re  for  the  most  part  the  umsi  instructed,  and 
the  &/is(  knowing,  of  any  of  their  rank  I  ever 
went  among!"  Nevertheless,  let  us  aiTOgate 
to  ourselves  no  exclusive  praise  in  this  par- 
ticular. Othernations  can  appreciate  the  arts, 
and  cherish  their  cultivators,  as  well  as  we. 
Nay,  while  learning  from  us  in  many  other 
matters,  we  suspect  the  Germans  might  even 
teach  ns  somewhat  in  regard  to  this.  At  all 
events,  the  pity,  which  certain  of  our  authors 
express  for  the  civil  condition  of  their  brethren 
in  that  country,  is,  from  such  a  quarter,  a  super- 
fluous feeling.  Nowhere,  let  us  rest  assured, 
is  genius  more  devoutly  honoured  than  tliere, 
by  all  ranks  of  men,  from  peasants  and  bnrgh- 
ers  up  to  legislators  and  kings.  It  was  but 
last  year  thai  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  passed  an 
act  in  favour  of  one  individual  poet:  the  final 
edition  of  Goethe's  works  was  guarantied  to  be 
protected  against  commercial  injury  in  every 
state  of  Germany;  and  special  assurances  to 
that  effect  were  sent  him,  in  the  kindest  terms, 
from  all  the  Authorities  there  assembled,  some 
of  them  the  highest  in  bis  country  or  in  Europe, 
Nay,  even  while  we  write,  are  not  the  news- 

Sapers  recording  a  visit  from  the  Sovereign  of 
avaria  in  person,  to  the  same  venerable  m 30 ; 
a  mere  ceremony,  perhaps,  but  one  which  al- 
most recalls  to  us  the  era  of  the  antique  Sages 
and  the  Grecian  Kings! 

This  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is 
not  supported  by  fects,  and  so  returns  to  Its 
original  elements.  The  causes  it  alleges  are 
impossible :  but,  what  is  slid  more  fatal,  the 
effect  it  proposes  10  account  for  has,  in  reality, 
no  existence.  We  vemure  to  deny  Ihat  the 
Germans  are  defective  in  taste;  even  as  a 
nation,  as  a  public,  taking  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, we  imagine  Ihey  may  stand  comparison 
with  any  of  their  neighbours;  as  wiiters,  as 
critics,  they  may  decidedly  court  it  True,  there 
is  a  mass  of  dulness,  awkwardness,  and  false 
subcep ability  in  the  lower  regiens.of.l.hf |r  Iiy> 
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rature :  but  is  doI  bad  taste  endemical  in  such 
Ifigionsof  every  literature  under  the  sun  1  Pure 
Biupidilj,  indeed,  is  of  a  quiet  nature,  and  con- 
tent to  be  merely  stupid.  But  seldom  do  we 
find  it  pure;  seldom  unadulteraled  with  some 
tincture  of  ambition,  which  drives  it  into  new 
and  slrange  metamorphoses.  Here  it  has  as- 
Gumed  a  contemptuous  trenchant  air,  intended 
to  represent  superior  lacl,  and  a  sort  of  all- 
wisdom  i  there  a  truculent  atrabilious  scowl, 
which  is  to  stand  for  passionate  strengtii:  now 
TOe  have  an  outpouring  of  tumid  fervour ;  now 
a  fruitless,  aslhmalic  hunting  after  wit  and 
humour.  Grave  or  gay,  enthusiastic  or  de- 
risive, admiring  or  despising,  the  dull  man 
would  be  something  which  he  is  not  and  can- 
not be.  Shall  we  confess,  that,  of  these  too 
common  extremes,  we  reckon  the  German 
error  considerably  the  more  harmless,  and,  in 
our  day,  by  far  the  more  curable  I  Of  unwise 
admiration  much  maybe  hoped,  for  much  good 
is  really  in  it :  but  unwise  contempt  is  itself  a 
negation;  nothiitg  comes  of  it,  for  it  is  nothing. 
To  judge  of  a  national  lasle,  however,  we 
must  raise  our  view  from  its  transitoij  modes 
tu  its  perennial  models ;  front  the  mass  of  vul- 
gar writers,  who  blaze  out  and  are  extinguished 
with  the  popular  delusion  which  ihey  Salter,  to 
those  few  who  are  admitted  to  shine  with  a 
pure  and  lasting  lustre;  to  whom, by  common 
consent,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned,  as 
to  its  lodestar  and  celestial  luminaries.  Among 
German  writers  of  this  stamp,  we  would  ask 
any  candid  reader  of  them,  let  him  he  of  what 
country  or  what  creed  he  might,  whether  bad 
taste  struck  hLm  as  a  prevailing  characteristic 
Was  Wieland's  taste  uncultivated]  Taste,  we 
should  say,  and  taste  of  the  very  species  which 
a  diaciple  of  the  Negative  School  would  call 
ibe  highest,  formed  the  great  object  of  his  life; 
the  perfection  he  iinweariedly  endeavoured 
al^er,  and,  more  than  any  other  perfection,  has 
attained.  The  most  fastidious  Frenchman  might 
readhim,  with  admiration  of  his  merely  French 
qualities.  And  is  not  Klopstock,  with  his  clear 
enthusiasm,  his  azure  purity,  and  heavenly,  if 
stiU  somewhat  cold  and  lunar  light,  a  man  " 
taste  1  His  Messiaa  reminds  us  ofiener  of 
other  poets  than  of  Tirgil  and  Racine.  But 
is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  wonld 
turn  with  the  readiest  affection.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known 
among  us ;  or  that  the  knowledge  of  him  htis 
not  done  more  to  remove  such  misconcepUons, 
Among  all  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  will  not  eicepl  even  Diderot  and 
David  Hume,  there  is  not  one  of  a  more  com- 
pact and  rigid  inielfectnal  structure;  who 
more  distinctly  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at, 
'It  with  more  gracefulness,  rigour,  and  pre- 
cision sets  it  forth  to  his  readers.  He  thi 
with  the  clearness  and  piercing  sharpness 
the  most  expert  logician  ;  but  a  genial 
pervades  him,  a  wit,  a  heartiness,  a  general 
richness  and  fineness  of  nature,  to  which  most 
logicians  ate  strangers.  He  is  a  skeptic  in 
many  things,  but  the  noblest  of  skeptics ;  a 
mild,  manly,  half-careless  enthusiasm  strug- 
gles through  his  indignant  unbelief :  he  stands 
'jefore  us  like  a  loilwom,  but  unwearied  and 
leroic  cbanrpiun,  earning   not   the   conquest 


but  the  battle;  as  indeed  himself  admits  to  ns, 
l"it  is  not  the  iinding  of  truth,  but  the  hon- 
search  for  it,  that  profits."     We  confess, 
should  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  literary 
ed  of  that  man  wjio  reckoned  Lessing  other 
n  a  thoroughly  cultivated  writer;  nay  en- 
tilled  lo  rank,  in  this  particular,  with  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  any  existing  nation. 
As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  philosopher,  or  contro- 
versialist, his   style   will   he  found  precisely 
such   as  we   of  England  are  accustomed   lo 

re  most;  brief,  nervous,  vivid;  jet  quiet, 
without  glitter  or  aniilhesis ;  idiomatic,  pure 
without  purism,  transparent,  yet  full  of  cha- 
'  r  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning.    "Every 

nee,"  says  Horn,  and  justly,  "  is  like  a 
phalanx ;"  not  a  word  wrong  placed,  not  a 
word  that  could  be  spared ;  and  it  forms  itself 

limy  and  lightly,  and  stands  in  its  com- 

nesR,  so  gay,  yet  so  impregnable !     As  a 
poet  he   contemptnonsly  denied  himself   all 
"l ;  but  his  readers  have  not  taken  him  al 

rord:  here,  too,  a  similar  felicity  of  style 
attends  him ;  his  plays,  his  Miima  voit  Bnni- 
kehn,  his  Emilu  Gahtii,  bis  Nathan  dtr  Wriie, 
have  a  genuine  and  graceful  poetic  life ;  yet  no 
works  known  to  us  in  any  language  are  pnrer 
from  exaggeration,  or  any  appearance  of  false- 
hood.   They  are  pictures,  we  might  say  paint- 

pt  in  colours,  hut  in  crayons;  yet  a  strange 

ciion  lies  in  them ;  for  the  figures  are 
grouped  into  the  iinesi  attitudes,  and  'rue 
and  spiril-speaking  in  every  line.  It  is  y  ih 
his  style  chiefly  that  we  have  to  do  here;  yet 
we  must  add,  that  the  matter  of  his  works  is 
not  less  meritorious.  His  Criticism  and  phi- 
losophic or  religions  Skepticism  were  of  a 
higher  mood  than  had  yet  been  heard  in  En- 
rope,  still  more  in  Germany  !  bis  DramalurgU 
first  exploded  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
theatre,  and,  with  irresistible  conviction,  made 
Shakspeare  known  to  his  conntTymen ;  pre- 
paiing  the  way  for  a  brighter  era  in  their  lite- 
ratnre,  the  chief  men  of  which  still  thankfully 
look  back  to  Lessing  as  their  patriarch.  Hia 
Laocam,  with  its  deep  glances  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  Art,  his  ViaJoguei  of  i'rte-masons,  a 
work  of  far  higher  import  than  its  title  in- 
dicates, may  yet  teach  many  things  to  most  of 
u.t,  which  we  know  not,  and  ought  lo  know. 

With  Lessing  and  Klopsiock  might  be  join- 
ed, in  this  respect,  nearly,  every  one,  we  do 
not  say  of  their  distinguished,  but  even  of  iheir 
tolerated  contemporaries.  The  two  Jacobis, 
known  more  or  less  in  all  countries,  are  little 
known  here,  if  they  are  accused  of  wanting 
literary  taste  These  are  men,  whether  as 
tbinkeri'  or  poets,  to  be  regarded  and  admired 
for  their  mild  and  lofty  wisdom,  the  devoutness, 
the  benignity  and  calm  grandeur  of  their  phi' 
losophical  views.  In  such,  it  were  strange  if 
among  so  many  high  merits,  (his  lower  one  of  a 
just  and  elegant  style,  which  is  indeed  their 
natural  and  even  necessary  product,  had  been 
wanting.  We  recommend  the  elder  Jacobi  no 
less  for  his  clearness  than  for  his  depth  ;  of  the 
younger,  it  may  be  enough  in  this  point  of 
view  to  say,  that  the  chief  praisers  of  his  earlier 
poetry  were  the  French.  Neither  are  Hamann 
and  Mendelsohn,  who  could  meditate  deep 
thoughts,  defective   in  the  power  uf  ullenng 
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ihem  with  propriety.  The  PhEdon  qf  the  latter, 
in  its  chaste  precision  and  simplicity  of  style, 
nia.y  almost  remind  us  of  Xenophon  ;  Socrates, 
to  our  mind,  has  spoken  in  no  modern  language 
so  like  Socrates,asheie,bythelipsof  this  wise 
and  cultivated  Jew.* 

Among  the  poets  and  more  popular  writers 
of  the  time,  the  case  is  the  same :  Utz,  Gellerl, 
Cramer,  Ramler,  Kleist,  Hagedom,  Rabener, 
Gleim,  and  a  muftitude  of  lesser  men,  whatever 
excelleiices  they  might  want,  certainly  are  not 
charfteable  with  bad  taste.  Nay,  perhaps  of 
all  writers  they  are  the  least  chargeable  with 
it :  a  certain  clear,  light,  anaiTected  elegance, 
of  a  higher  nature  than  Preach  elegance, 
it  might  be,  yet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  very 
deep  or  genial  qualities,  was  the  excellence 
they  strove  after,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
fair  measure  attained.  They  resemble  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  an  earlier 
period,  more  than  any  other  foreigners ;  apart 
from  Pope,  whose  influence  is  visible  enough, 
Beattie,  Logan,  Wilkie,  Glover,  unknown  per- 
haps to  any  of  Ihem,  might  otherwise  have  al- 
most seemed  their  models.  Goldsmith  also 
would  rank  among  them  ;  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
true  poetic  genius,  at  their  head,  for  none  of 
them  has  left  us  a  Vicar  of  WaJcffield:  though, 
in  regard  to  judgment,  knowledge,  general  ta- 
lent, his  place  would  scarcely  be  so  high. 

The  same  thing  holds,  in  general,  and  with 
fewer  drawbacks,  of  the  somewhat  later  and 
more  energetic  race,  denominated  the  Gd'.lingen 
Srhool,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Saio>i,to 
which  Rabener,  Cramer,  and  Gellerl  directly 
belonged,  and  most  of  .those  others  indirectly. 
Holty,  Biirger,  the  two  Stolbergs,  are  men  whom 
Ilossa  might  measure  with  his  scale  and  com- 
passes as  strictly  as  he  pleased.  Of  Herder, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  we  speak  not  here  ;  they  are 
men  (if  another  stature  and  form  of  movement, 
whom  Bossu's  scale  and  compasses  could  not 
measure  without  diflicnlty,  or  rather  not  at  all. 
To  say  that  such  men  wrote  with  taste  of  this 
sort,  were  saying  little ;  for  this  forms  not  the 
apex,  but  the  basis,  in  theirconception  of  style; 
a  quality  not  to  be  paraded  as  an  excellence, 
but  to  be  understood  as  indispensable,  as  there 
by  necessity,  and  like  a  thing  of  course. 

In  truth,  for  it  must  be  spoken  out,  our  op- 
ponents are  so  widely  astray  in  this  matter. 
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that  their  views  of  it  are  not  only  dim  am!  peN 
plexed,  but  altogether  Imaginary  and  delusive. 
It  is  proposed  to  School  the  Germans  in  the 
Alphabet  of  taste;  and  the  Germans  are  al- 
ready busied  with  their  Accidence !  Far  from 
being  behind  other  nations  in  the  practice  or 
science  of  Criticism,  it  is  a  fact,  for  which  we 
fearlessly  refer  to  all  competent  jadges.  Chat 
they  are  distinctly,  and  even  considerably,  in 
advance.  We  stale  what  is  already  known  to 
a  great  part  of  Europe  to  be  true.  Criticism 
has  assumed  a  new  form  in  Germany ;  it  pro- 
ceeds on  other  principles,  and  proposes  to  itself 
a  higher  aim.  The  grand  question  is  not  now  a 
question  concerning  the  qualities  of  diction,  the 
coherence  of  metaphors,  the  fitness  of  senti- 
ments, the  general  logical  truth.  In  a  work  of 
art,  as  it  was  some  half  century  ago  among 
most  critics.  Neither  is  it  a  question  mainly  of 
apsychologieal  sort,  10  be  answered  by  discover- 
ing and  delineating  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
poet  from  his  poetry,  as  is  usual  with  the  best 
ir  own  critics  at  present;  but  it  is,  not  in- 
eiclijsively,  but  inclusively  of  those  two 
other  questions,  properly  and  ultimately  a 
question  on  the  essence  and  peculiar  life  of 
the  poetry  it'ielf  The  first  of  these  questions, 
IS  we  see  it  answered,  for  instance,  in  the 
;rttic  sms  of  Johnson  and  Karnes,  relates, 
itrictlj  speaking  lo  the  gui'mtnl  of  poetry ;  the 
second  indeed  to  its  body  and  maleriai  exisl- 
a  much  higher  point;  but  only  the  last 
ao  '  and  spiritual  existence,  by  which 
can  the  body,  in  its  movements  and 
's  be  informed  with  significance  and 
lal  life  The  problem  Is  not  now  to 
nine  by  nhat  mechanism  Addison  corn- 
sentences  and  struck  out.  similitudes, 
but  by  nhat  far  finer  and  more  mysterious 
mechanism  Shakspeare  organized  his  dramas, 
and  gave  life  andindividnality  to  his  Ariel  and 
his  Hamlet.  Wherein  lies  that  life  ;  how  have 
they  attained  that  shape  and  individuality! 
Whence  comes  that  empyrean  fire,  which  ir- 
radiates their  whole  being,  and  pierces,  at 
least  in  starry  gleams,  like  a  liviner  thing, 
'into  all  hearts  1  Are  these  dramas  of  his  no) 
isimilar  only,  but  true;  nay,  truer  than 
reality  itself,  since  the  essence  of  unmixed 
reality  is  bodied  forth  in  them  under  mure  ex- 
symbolsl  Whatisthisuniiyofthelrs; 
our  deeper  inspection  discern  it  to  be 
lie,  and  existing  by  necessity,  because 
each  work  springs,  as  it  were,  from  the  general 
elements  of  all  Thought,  and  grows  up  there- 
from. Into  form  and  expansion,  by  its  own 
growth!  Not  only  who  was  the  poet,  and 
how  did  he  compose;  but  what  anil  how  was 
the  poem,  and  why  was  it  a  poem  and  not 
rhymed  eloquence,  creation  and  not  figured 
!  These  are  the  questions  for  the 
critic.  Criticism  stands  like  an  inierpreter 
between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired;  bii 
Iween  the  prophet  and  those  who  hear  the. 
melody  of  his  words,  and  catch  some  glimpsu 
of  their  maleriai  meaning,  but  understand  not 
their  deeper  import.  She  pretends  to  open  for 
this  deeper  import ;  to  clear  our  sen se-lhat 
nay  discern  the  pure  brightness  of  ihis  ete- 
nal  Beauty,  and  recognise  it  as  heavenly,  under 
all  forms  whrre  it  looks  forth,  and  rtjeci.  a.i 
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of  the  earth  earthy,  all  forms,  be  their  n 
rial  splendoar  what  ii  niaj,  where  no  gleaming 
of  that  other  shines  through. 

This  is  the  task  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans 
understand  it.  And  how  do  they  accomplish 
this  task  1  By  a  vagae  declamation  clothed  in 
gorpeoos  mystic  phraseology!  By  vehement 
tumultuous  anthems  to  the  poet  and  his  poetry; 
by  epithets  and  tandatory  similitudes  drawn 
from  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  and  all  intermedi- 
ate terrors  and  glories  ;  whereby,  in  truth,  it  is 
rendered  clear  both  that  the  poet  is  an  ex- 
tremely great  poet,  and  also  that  the  critic's 
allotmentofnnderstaniling.overflowed  by  these 
Pythian  raptures,  has  unhappily  melted  into  de- 
liquiuml  Nowise  in  this  manner  do  the  Ger- 
mans proceed;  but  by  rigorous  scientific  in- 
quiry ;  by  appeal  to  principles  which,  whether 
correct  or  not,  have  been  deduced  patiently, 
and  by  long  investigation,  from  the  highest  and 
calmest  regions  of  Philosophy.  For  this  finer 
portion  of  their  Criticism  is  now  also  embo- 
died in  systems;  anil  standing,  so  far  as  these 
reach,  coherent,  distinct,  and  methodical,  no 
less  than,  on  their  much  shallower  foundation, 
the  systems  of  Boileau  and  Blair.  Thai  this 
new  Crilioism  is  a  coionlete,  much  more  a  cer- 
tain science,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  affirm; 
the  as'hc'ic  theories  of  Kant,  Herder,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Richter,  vary  in  eiternal  aspect,  ac- 
cording to  the  varied  habits  of  the  individual  i 
and  can  at  best  only  be  regarded  as  approiimar 
tions  ui  the  truth,  or  modifioaiions  of  it ;  each 
critic  representing  it  as  it  harmonizes  more  or 
less  perfectly  with  the  other  intellectual  per- 
suasions of  his  own  mind,  and  of  different 
classes  of  minds  that  resemble  his.  Nor  can 
we  here  undertake  to  inquire  what  degree  of 
such  approximation  to  the  truth  there  is  in 
each  or  all  of  these  writers;  or  in  Tieck  and 
the  two  Schlegels,  who,  especially  the  latter, 
have  laboured  go  meritoriously  in  reconciling 
these  various  opinions  ;  and  so  successfully  in 
impressing  and  diffusing  the  best  spirit  of  them, 
first  in  their  own  country,  and  now  also  in 
several  others.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will 
say :  That  we  reckon  the  mere  circsimptance 
of  such  a  science  being  in  existence,  a  grourid 
of  the  highest  consideration,  and  worthy  the 
best  attention  of  all  inquiring  men.  For  we 
should  err  widely,  if  we  thought  that  this  new 
tendency  of  critical  science  pertains  to  Ger- 
many aioue.  It  is  a  European  tendency,  and 
springs  from  the  general  condition  of  intellect 
in  Europe.  We  ourselves  have  all,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  more  or  less  distinctly  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  science;  witness  the  neglect 
into  which  our  Blairs  and  Bosaus  have  silently 
fallen;  our  increased  and  increasing  admira- 
tion, not  only  of  Shakspeare,  hutof  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  all  who  breathe  any  por- 
tion of  his  spirit ;  onr  controversy  whether 
Pope  was  a  poet;  and  so  much  vague  effort 
on  the  part  of  onr  best  critics,  everywhere,  lit 
expresif  some  still  unexpressed  idea  concerning 
the  nature  of  true  poetry  i  as  if  they  felt  in 
their  hearts  that  a  pure  glory,  nay.  a  divine- 
nesfi,  belonged  to  it,  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
no  name,  and  no  intellectual  form.  But  in 
Italy  too,  in  France  itself,  the  same  thing  is 
visible.    Their  grand   controversy,   so   hotly 


urged,  between  the  Ciasmias  and  the  Honian- 
tidsis,  in  which  the  Schlegels  are  assumed, 
much  too  loosely,  on  all  hands,  as  the  patrous 
and  generalissimos  of  the  latter,  shows  as 
sufficiently  what  spirit  Is  at  work  in  that  long 
stagnant  literature.  Doubtless  this  turbid 
fermentation  of  the  elements  will  at  length 
seide  into  clearness,  both  there,  and  here,  as 
in  Germany  ii  has  already  in  a  great  measure 
done;  and  perhaps  a  more  serene  and  genial 
poetic  day  is  everywhere  to  be  expected  with 
some  confidence.  How  much  the  example  of 
the  Germans  may  have  to  t^ch  us  in  this 
particular,  needi.  no  farther  exposition. 

The  authors  and  first  promulgators  of  this 
new  critical  doctrine,  were  at  one  time  con- 
temptuously named  the  Neio  School;  nor  was  il 
till  after  a  war  of  all  the  few  good  heads  in  the 
nation,  with  all  the  many  bad  ones,  had  ended 
as  such  wars  must  ever  do,*  that  these  critical 
principles  were  generally  adopted;  and  their 
aasertors  found  to  be  no  School  or  new  hereti- 
cal Sect,  but  the  ancient  primitive  Catholic 
Communion,  of  which  all  sects  that  had  any 
living  light  in  them  were  but  members  and 
subordinate  modes.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most 
sacred  article  of  this  creed  to  preach  and  prac- 
tise universal  tolerance.  Every  literature  of 
the  world  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Germans ; 
and  to  every  literature  they  have  studied  to  give 
due  honour.  Shakspeare  and  Homer,  no  doubt, 
occupy  alone  the  loftiest  station  in  the  poetical 
Olympus ;  bat  there  is  space  for  all  true  Sing- 
ers, out  of  every  age  and  clime.  Ferdusi  and 
the  primeval  Mythologists  of  Hindostan,  live 
in  brotherly  union  with  the  Troubatlours  and 
ancient  Story-tellers  of  the  West.  The  way- 
ward mystic  gloom  of  Calderon,  the  lurid  tire 
of  Dante,  the  auroral  light  of  Tasso,  the  clear 
icy  glitter  of  Racine,  all  are  acknowledged  and 
reverenced ;  nay,  in  the  celestial  fore-court  an 
abode  has  been  appointed  for  the  Gresseis  and 
Delilles,  that  no  spark  of  inspiration,  no  tone 
of  mental  music,  might  remain  unrecognised. 
The  Germans  study  foreign  nations  in  a  spirit 
which  deserves  to  be  oflener  imitated.  It  is 
their  honest  endeavourto  understand  each  with 
its  own  peculiarities,  in  its  own  special  man- 
ner of  existing;  not  that  they  may  praise  it,  or 
censure  it,  or  attempt  to  alter  it,  but  simply 
that  they  may  see  this  manner  of  etisting  as 
the  nation  itself  sees  it,  and  so  participate  in 
whatever  worth  or  beauty  it  has  brought  into 
being.  Of  all  hteralures,  accorditigly,  the 
German  has  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  trans- 
lations ;  men  like  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
Sohlegel,  Tieck,  have  not  disdained  this  task. 
Of  Shakspeare  (here  are  three  entire  versions 
admitted  to  be  good;  and  we  know  not  how 
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separate  aphorisms 
iw  poetical  system, 
I  now  allowed  us,  be 
of  misapprehension.  The 
science  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  practise 
it,  is  no  study  of  an  hour;  for  il  springs  from 
the  depths  of  thought,  and  remotely  or  imme- 
diately connects  itself  with  the  sabtiiest  prob- 
lems of  all  phtlcsophy.  One  charaeteristio  of 
it  we  may  state,  the  obvious  parent  of  many 
oiher.s.  Poetic  beauty,  in  its  pure  essence,  is 
not,  by  this  theory,  as  by  all  our  theories,  from 
Hume's  to  Alison's,  derived  i'rora  any  thing 
ejclernal,  or  of  merely  intellectual  origin;  not 
fri>ra  association,  or  any  reflex  or  reminiscence 
of  mere  sensations ;  nor  from  natural  love, 
either  of  imitation,  of  similarity  in  dissimi- 
larity, of  excitement  by  contrast,  or  of  seeing 
diiiicuUies  overcome.  On  the  contrary,  il  is 
assumed  as  underived;  not  borrowing  its  ex- 
istence from  such  sources,  but  as  lending  to 
mo?t  of  these  their  significance  and  principal 
charm  for  the  mind.  It  dwells,  and  is  born  in 
the  inmost  Spirit  of  Man,  united  to  all  love  of 
Virtue,  to  alt  true  belief  in  God ;  or  rather,  it 
is  one  with  this  love  and  this  belief,  another 
phase  of  the  same  highest  principle  in  the 
mysterious  infinitude  of  the  human  Soul.  To 
apprehend  this  beauty  of  poetry,  in  its  full  and 
purest  brightness,  is  not  easy,  but  difficult; 
thousands  on  thousands  eagerly  read  poems, 
and  attain  not  the  smallest  taste  of  it;  yet  to 
all  uncorrupled  hearts,  some  effulgences  of  this 
heavenly  glory  are  here  and  there  revealed; 
and  to  apprehend  it  clearly  and  wholly,  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  a  sense  and  heart  that 
sees  and  worships  it,  is  the  last  perfection  of 
all  humane  culture.  With  mere  readers  for 
amusement,  therefore,  tbi.^  Criticism  has,  and 
can  have,  nothing  to  do;  these  fiud  their 
amusement,  in  less  or  greater  measure,  and  the 
nature  of  Poetry  remains  for  ever  hidden  from 
them  in  the  deepest  concealment.  On  all  hands, 
there  is  no  truce  given  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  ulliraaie  object  of  the  poet  is  to  please. 
Sensation,  even  of  the  finest  and  most  rap- 
turous sort,  is  not  the  end  but  the  means.  Art 
is  to  be  loved,  not  because  of  its  effects,  but 
because  of  itself;  not  because  it  is  useful  for 
spiritual  pleasure,  or  even  for  moral  culture, 
but  because  it  is  Art,  and  the  highest  in  man, 
and  the  soul  of  all  Beauty.  To  inquire  after 
its  viilily,  would  be  like  inquiring  after  the 
uHlits  of  a  God,  or  what  lo  the  Germans  would 
sound  stranger  than  it  does  to  us,  the  Ttiiliti/  of 
Virtue  and  Kehgion.  On  theseparticulars,the 
authenticily  of  which  we  might  verify,  not  so 
much  by  citation  of  individual  passages,  as  hy 
reference  to  the  scope  and  spirit  of  whole  trea- 
tises, we  must  for  the  present  leave  our  read- 
ers to  their  own  reflections.  Might  we  advise 
them,  il  would  be  lo  inquire  farther,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, 10  see  the  matter  with  Iheir  own  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  that  all  this  musl  tend,  among 
the  Germans,  lo  raise  the  general  standard  of 
An,  and  of  what  an  Artist  ought  to  be  in  his 
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own  esteem  and  that  of  others,  will  be  readily 
inferred.  The  character  of  a  Poet  does,  ac- 
cordingly, stand  higher  with  the  Germans  than 
with  most  nations.  That  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity as  a  man ;  of  zeal  and  honest  diligence 
in  his  art,  and  of  true  manly  feeling  towards 
all  men,  is  of  course  presupposed.  Of  persons 
that  are  not  so,  but  employ  their  gifts,  in  rhyme 
or  otherwise,  for  brutish  or  malignant  pur- 
poses, it  is  understood  that  such  lie  without  the 
limits  of  Criticism,  being  subjects  not  for  the 
judge  of  Art,  but  for  the  judge  of  Police.  But 
even  with  regard  to  the  fair  tradesman,  who 
offers  his  talent  in  open  market,  to  do  work 
of  a  harmless  and  acceptable  sort  for  hire, — 
with  regard  to  this  person  also,  their  opinion 
is  very  low.  The  "Bread-artist,"  as  they  call 
him,  can  gain  no  reverence  for  himself  from 
thesemen.''Unhappymortai!"says  the  mild  but 
lofty-minded  Schiller, "  Unhappy  mortal !  that, 
with  Science  and  Art,  the  noblest  of  all  instru- 
ments, effeclesl  and  attemptest  nothing  more 
than  the  day-drudge  with  the  meanest;  that  in 
the  domain  of  perfect  freedom,  bearest  about 
in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  Slave !"  Nay,  to  the 
genuine  Poet,  they  deny  even  the  privilege  of 
regarding  what  so  many  cherish,  under  the  title 
of  their  "  fame.''  as  the  best  and  highest  of  all. 
Hear  Schiller  again  t 

"The  Artist,  it  is  true,  is  (he  son  of  his  age; 
but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its 
favourite !  Let  some  beneficent  divinity  snatch 
him,  when  a  suckling,  from  the  breast  of  his 
mother,  and  nurse  him  with  the  milk  of  a  bettei 
tiniP,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full  stature  be- 
neath a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having 
grown  to  manhood,  let  him  return  a  foreign 
shape,  into  his  centnry ;  not,  however,  to  de- 
light il  by  his  presence,  bul  dreadful,  lilie  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  10  purify  it.  The  niatter  of 
hia  works  be  will  lake  from  the  present,  but 
their  form  be  will  derive  from  a  nobler  time ; 
nay.  from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolu.e 
unchanging  unity  of  his  own  nature.  Here, 
fr<im  the  pure  a^lhe^  of  hi.i  spiritual  essence, 
flows  down  (he  Fountain  of  Beauly,uncontami- 
nated  by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and  generations, 
which,  roll  to  and  fro  in  their  lurbid  vortejt  far 
beneath  it.  His  matter.  Caprice  can  dishonour, 
as  she  has  ennobled  it;  but  the  chaste  form  is 
withdrawn  from  her  mutations.  The  Roman 
of  the  first  century  had  long  bent  the  knee  be- 
fore his  Cresars,  when  the  statues  of  Rome 
were  siill  standing  erect;  ihe  temples  con- 
tinned  holy  lo  the  eye,  when  their  gods  had 
long  been  a  laughing-stock ;  and  the  abomina- 
tions of  a  Nero  and  a  Commodiis  were  silently 
rebuked  by  the  style  of  the  edifice,  which  leni 
Ihem  its  concealment.  Man  has  lost  his 
dignity,  but  An  has  saved  it,  and  preserved  it 
for  him  in  expressive  marbles.  Truth  still 
lives  in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the  original 
will  be  restored. 

"Bui  how  is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from 
the  corruptions  of  his  time,  which  m.  every  sido 
assaii  him  ?  By  despising  its  decisions.  Let 
htm  look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and  the  law, 
not  dowuwards  lo  his  happiness  and  his  wants. 
Free  al.ke  from  (he  vain  activity  mat  longs  to 
impress  its  traces  on  the  fleeting  instant,  and 
from  the  querulous  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  th^i 
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■s  by  Ihe  scale  of  perfection  the  meagre 
product  of  reality,  lei  hiic  leave  to  mere  Un- 
derstanding, which  is  here  at  home,  the  iirovirce 
of  the  actual ;  while  he  strives,  by  unitins  the 
possible  with  the  necessary,  to  produce  the 
ideaL  This  kt  him  imprint  and  express  in 
ficlioit  and  truth ;  imprint  it  in  the  sport  of  his 
imaginatioii  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions; 
imprint  it  in  all  sensible  and  spiritual  forms, 
and  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time."* 

Still  higher  are  Fichte's  notions  on  this  mb- 
ject;  or  rather  expressed  in  higher  terms,  for 
the  central  principle  is  the  same  both  in  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  According  to  Fichte, 
there  is  a  "  Divine  Idea"  perrading  the  visible 
Universe  i  which  visible  Universe  is  indeed 
but  its  symbol  and  sensible  manifestation,  hav' 
ing  in  itself  no  meaning,  or  even  true  existence 
independent  of  it.  To  the  mass  of  men  this 
Divine  Idea  of  the  world  lies  hidden  :  yet  to 
discern  it,  to  seize  it,  and  live  wholly  in  it,  is 
the  condition  of  all  genuine  virtue,  kuowledge, 
freedom;  and  Ihe  end,  therefore,  of  all  spiritual 
elibrt  in  every  age.  Literary  Men  are  the  ap- 
pointed interpreters  of  this  Divine  Idea;  a 
perpetual  priesthood,  we  might  say,  standing 
forth,  generation  afkr  generation,  as  the  dis- 
pensers and  living  types  of  God's  everlasiing 
wisdom,  to  show  it  and  imbody  it  in  their 
writings  and  actions,  in  snch  particular  form 
as  their  own  particular  limes  require  it  in.  For 
each  age,  by  ihe  law  of  its  nature,  is  different 
from  every  other  age,  and  demands  a  different 
representation  of  this  Divine  Idea,  the  essence 
of  which  is  the  same  in  all ;  so  that  the  lite- 
rary man  of  one  century  is  only  by  mediation 
and  re-interpretation  applicable  to  Ihe  wants 
of  another.  But  m  every  century,  every  man 
who  labours,  be  it  in  what  province  he  may, 
to  teach  olheis,  must  first  have  possessed  him- 
self of  Ihis  Divine  Idea,  or,  at  least,  be  with 
his  whole  heart  and  bis  whole  soul  striving 
aller  it.  If,  without  possessing  it  or  striving 
after  it,  he  abide  diligently  by  some  material 
practical  department  of  knowledge,  he  may 
indeed  still  be  (says  Fichte.  in  his  usual  ru^ed 
way,)  a  "  useful  hodman  j"  but  should  he  at- 
tempt tu  deal  with  the  Whole,  and  to  become 
an  architect,  he  is,  in  strictness  of  language, 
" Nothing ;" — "he  is  an  ambiguous  mongrel 
between  the  possessor  of  the  Idea,  and  the  man 

ho  feels  himself  solidly  supported  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  common  Reality  of  things;  in 
his  fruitless  endeavour  afler  the  Idea,  he  has 
neglected  to  acquire  the  craft  of  taking  part  in 
this  Reality;  and  so  hovers  between  two 
worlds,  without  pertaining  to  either."  Else- 
where he  adds : 

"There  ia  still,  from  anolher  point  of  view, 
another  division  in  our  notion  of  the  Literary 
Han,  and  one  to  us  of  immediate  applicalion. 
Namely,  either  the  Literary  Man  has  already 
laid  hold  of  the  Thole  Divine  Wea,  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  comprehended  by  man,  or  perhaps 
of  a  special  portion  of  this  its  comprehensible 
part, — which  iruly  is  not  possible  without  at 
least  a  clear  oversight  of  the  whole, — he  has 
already  laiJ  hold  of  it,  penetrated,  and  made  it 
entirely  clear  to  himself,  so  tbat  it  has  become 
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a  possession  recallable  at  all  limes  in  the  same 
shape  to  his  view,  and  a  component  part  of 
his  personalitv :  in  thai  case  he  is  a  completed 
and  equipl  Liierary  Man,  a  man  who  hat 
studied.  Or  else,  he  is  still  struggling  and 
striving  to  make  the  Idea  in  general,  or  that 
particular  portion  and  point  of  it,  from  which 
onwards  he  for  his  pari  means  (o  penetrate  the 
whole, — entirely  clear  to  himself;  detached 
sparkles  of  light  already  spring  forth  on  him 
from  all  sides,  and  disclose  a  higher  world  be-  ' 
fore  him ;  but  they  do  nol  yet  unite  themselves 
into  an  indivisible  whole ;  they  vanish  from  his 
view  as  capriciously  as  they  came  ;  he  cannot 
yet  bring  them  under  obedience  to  his  freedom  j 
in  that  case  he  is  a  progressing  and  self-unfold- 
ing literary  man,  a  Student.  That  i(  he  ac- 
tually the  Idea,  which  is  possessed  or  striven 
after,  is  common  to  both.  Should  the  striving 
aim  merely  at  the  outward  form,  and  the  letter 
of  learned  culture,  there  is  then  produced, 
when  the  circle  is  gone  round,  the  completed, 
when  it  is  not  go.ie  round,  the  progressitlg, 
Bungler  f  SflnipCT).  The  latter  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  the  fonner ;  for  there  is  slill  room  to 
hope  that,  in  continning  his  travel,  he  may  at 
some  future  point  be  seized  bj  the  Idea;  hut 
of  ihe  first  all  hope  is  over."* 

From  this  bold  and  lofty  principle  the  duties 
of  Ihe  Literary  man  are  deduced  with  scaentiiic 
precision  ;  aiid  stated,  in  all  their  sacredness 
and' grandeur,  with  an  austere  brevity  more 
impressive  than  any  rhetoric.  Fichte's  meta- 
physical theory  may  be  called  in  question,  and 
readily  enough  misapprehended ;  but  the  sub- 
lime stoicism  of  his  sentiments  will  lind  some 
response  in  many  a  heart.  We  must  add  the 
coticlusion  of  his  first  Discourse,  as  a  farther 
illustration  of  his  manner: 

"In  disquisitions  of  the  sort  like  ours  of  to- 
day, which  all  the  rest,  too,  must  resemble,  the 
generality  are  wont  to  censure :  First,  their  se- 
verity; very  ofien  on  the  good-natured  suppo- 
sition tbat  the  speaker  is  not  aware  how  much 
bis  rigour  must  displease  as ;  that  we  have  but 
franklytolet  him  knowthis,  and  then  doubtless, 
be  will  reconsider  himself,  and  soften  his  state- 
ments. Thus,  we  said  above,  that  a  man  who, 
after  literary  culture,  had  not  arrived  at  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  Idea,  or  did  not  strive  to- 
wards it,  was  in  strictspeech  Nothing;  and  far- 
ther down,  we  said  that  he  was  a  Bungler.  This 
is  in  a  style  of  those  unmerciful  espressioos 
by  which  philosophers  give  such  offence. — 
Now  looking  away  from  Ihe  present  case,  that 
we  may  front  the  maxim  in  its  general  shape, 
I  remind  you  that  this  species  of  character, 
without  decisive  force  to  renounce  all  respect 
for  Truth,  seeks  merely  to  bargain  and  cheap- 
en something  out  of  her,  whereby  itself  on 
easier  terms  may  attain  to  some  consideration. 
But  truth,  which  once  for  all  is  as  she  is,  and 
cannot  alter  aught  of  her  nature,  goes  on  her 
way;  and  there  ren>ains  for  her,  in  regard  to 
those  who  desire  her  not  simply  because  she 
is  true,  nothing  else  but  to  leave  them  stand- 
ing as  if  they  had  never  addressed  her. 

"Then  farther,  discourses  of  this  sort  are  wont 
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to  be  censnred  as  unintelligible.  Thas  I  figure 
lo  myself,— nowise  you,  Getillemen,  but  same 
coinpleied  Literary  Man  of  the  second  species, 
whose  eye  the  disquisition  here  eorered  upon 
chanced  To  meet,  as  coming  forward,  doubling 
this  way  and  that,  and  at  last  reflectively  ex- 
clE'iming !  'The  Idea,  the  Divine  Idea,  that 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance :  what 
pray  may  lhi»  mean  V  Of  such  a  questioner  I 
would  inquire  in  turn :  '  What  pray  may  this 
question  mean !' — Inyestigate  it  strictly,  it 
mean^  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than  this. 
'  Under  what  other  names  and  in  what  other 
fonnulas,  do  I  already  know  this  same  thing, 
v/hich  thou  expressest  by  so  stratige  and  to  me 
so  unknown  a  symbol  V  And  lo  this  again  in 
most  cases  the  only  suitable  reply  were,  'Thou 
knowest  this  thing  not  at  all,  neither  under  this, 
nor  under  any  other  nnme  ;  and  wouldsl  thou 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  thou  must  even 
now  begin  at  the  beginning  to  make  study 
thereof;  and  then,  most  fitly,  under  that  name 
by  which  it  is  first  presented  to  Ihee  !'" 

With  such  a  notion  of  the  Artist,  it  were  a 
strange  inconsistency  did  Criticism  show  it- 
self unscientific  orlax  in  estimating  the  products 
of  his  Art.  For  light  on  this  point,  we  might 
refer  to  the  writings  of  almost  any  individual 
among  the  Cterman  critic!^ :  take,  for  instance, 
the  Char'i/,icri»tiken  of  t]\e  two  Schlegels,  a  work 
too  of  their  younger  years;  and  say  whether  in 
depth,  clearness,  minnte  and  patient  fidelity, 
these  Chnraiitrs  have  often  been  surpassed,  or 
I  poetic  worth  of  so  many  poets 
re  vividly  and  accurately  brought 
to  view.  AS  an  instance  of  a  much  higher 
kind,  we  might  refer  to  Goethe's  criticism  of 
Hmiki  in  his  Withclm  Meii  er.  This  truly  is 
what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  criticism  i 

in^,  at  least,  lo  reproduce  under  a,  diflerent 
shape  the  existing  product  of  the  poet;  painl- 
itig  to  the  intellect  what  already  lay  painted  to 
the  heart  and  the  imagination.  Nor  is  it  over 
poetry  alone  that  criticism  watches  with  such 
loving  strictness :  the  mimic,  the  pictorial,  the 
musical  arts,  all  modes  of  representing  or  ad- 
dressing the  highest  nature  of  man,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  younger  sisters  of  Poetry,  and 
fostered  with  the  like  care.  Winkelmann's 
His'ory  of  Plaslk  Art  is  known  by  repute  to  al) 
readers:  and  of  those  who  know  it  by  inspec- 
tion, many  may  have  wondered  why  such  a 
work  has  not  been  added  lo  our  own  literature, 
la  inslruct  our  own  statuaries  and  painters. 
On  this  subject  of  the  plastic  arts,  we  cannot 
withhold  the  following  little  sketch  of  Goethe's, 
asaspecimeft  of  pictorial  criticism  in  what  we 
consider  a  superior  style.  It  is  of  an  imaginary 
landscape-painter,  and  his  views  of  Swiss 
scenery;  it  will  bear  to  be  studied  minutely, 
for  there  is  no  word  without  its  meaning: 

"  He  succeeds  ia  representing  the  cheerful 
repose  of  lake  prospects,  where  houses  in 
friendly  approximation,  imaging  themselves 
ill  the  clear  wave,  seem  as  if  bathing  in  its 
depths;  shores  encircled  with  green  hills,  be- 
hind which  rise  forest  mountains,  and  icy  peaks 
of  glaciers.  The  (one  of  colouring  in  such 
scenes  is  gay,  mirthfully  clear;  the  distances 
as  if  overflowed  with  softening  vapour,  which 


from  watered  hollows  and  river  valleys  mountt 
up  grayer  and  mistier,  and  indicates  their  wind- 
ings. No  less  is  the  master's  art  to  be  praised 
in  views  from  valleys  lying  nearer  the  high 
Alpine  ranges,  where  declivities  slope  down, 
luxarianlly  ovei^rown,  and  fresh  streams  roll 
hastily  along  by  the  foot  of  rocks. 

"With  eiqnisite  skill, in  the  deep  shady  trees 
of  the  foreground,  he  gives  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  several  species,  satisfying  us  in 
the  form  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  structare  of 
the  branches,  and  the  details  of  the  leaves;  no 
less  so  in  the  fresh  green  with  its,  manifold 
shadings,  where  soft  airs  appear  as  if  fanning 
us  with  benignant  breath,  and  tlje  lights  as  if 
thereby  put  in  motion. 

"In  the  middle-ground, his  lively  green  lone 
grows  fainter  by  degrees ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
more  distant  monnlaio-tops,  passing  into  weak 
violet,  weds  itself  with  Ihe  blue  of  the  sky.  But 
our  artist  is  above  all  happy  in  his  paintings 
of  high  Alpine  regions;  in  seizing  the  simple 
greatness  and  stillness  of  their  character;  the 
wide  pastures  on  the  slopes,  where  dark  soli- 
tary firs  stand  forth  from  the  grassy  carpet ; 
and  from  high  cliffs,  foamingbrooks  rush  down. 
Whether  he  relieves  his  pasturages  with  graz- 
ing cuttle,  or  the  narrow  winding  rocky  path 
wiiii  mules  and  laden  pack-horses,  he  paints  ali 
with  equal  truth  and  richness ;  slill,  introduced 
in  the  proper  place,  and  not  in  too  great  co- 
piousness, they  decorate  and  enliven  these 
scenes,  without  interrupting,  without  lessening 
their  peaceful  solitnde.  The  execution  testifies 
a  master's  hand;  easy,  with  a  few  sure  strokes, 
and  yet  complete.  In  his  later  pieces,  he  em- 
ployed glittering  English  permanent-colours 
on  paper;  these  pictures,  accordingly,  are  of 
preeminently  blooming  lone;  cheerful,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  strong  and  sated. 

"  His  views  of  deep  mountain  chasms,  where, 
round  and  round,  nothing  fronts  us  but  dead 
rock,  where,  in  the  abyss,  overspanned  by  its 
bold  arch,  the  wild  stream  rages,  are,  indeed, 
of  less  attraction  than  the  former;  yet  their 
truth  excites  us ;  we  admire  the  great  effect  of 
the  whole,  produced  at  so  little  cost,  by  a  few 
expressive  strokes,  and  masses  of  iocal  colours. 

"With  no  less  accuracy  of  character  can  he 
represent  the  regions  of  the  topmost  Alpine 
ranges, where  neither  tree  nor  shrub  anymore 
appears ;  but  only  amid  the  rocky  teeth  and 
snow  summits,  a  few  sunny  spots  clothe  them 
selves  with  a  soft  sward.  Beautiful,  and  balmy 
and  inviting  as  he  colours  these  spots,  he  has 
here  wisely  forborne  to  introduce  grazing 
herds;  for  &ese  regions  give  food  only  to  the 
chamois,  and  a  perilous  employment  lo  the 
w  iJd-hay-men."* 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  from  If?!- 
Mm  Meisler'a  Waiidayahre,  Goethe's  last  Novel. 
The  perusal  of  his  whole  Works  would  show, 
among  many  other  more  imponant  facts,  that 
Criticism  also  is  a  science  of  which  he  is  mas- 
ter ;  that  if  ever  any  man  had  studied  Art  in  all 
its  branches  and  bearings,  from  its  origin  in 
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ihe  depths  of  Ihe  creative  spirit,  I 
finish  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  on  liie  lips 
of  the  poet,  or  under  the  finger  of  themusician, 
he  was  that  man.  A  nation  which  appreciates 
such  studies,  nay,  requires  and  rewards  them, 
cantujt,  wherever  its  defects  may  lie,  be  defec- 
tive m  judgment  of  the  arts. 

But  a  weightier  question  still  remains. 
What  has  been  the  fi-uit  of  this  its  high  and 
just  judgment  on  these  matters  1  What  has 
criticism  profiled  it,  to  the  bringing  forth  of 
good  works '  How  do  its  poems  and  its  poets 
correspond  with  so  lofty  a  standard!  We  an- 
swer, that  on  this  point  also,  Germany  may 
rather  court  investigation  than  fear  it.  There 
are  poets  in  tlial  country  who  belong  to  a  no- 
bler class  than  niDSt  nationH  have  to  show  in 
these  days ;  a  class  entirely  unknown  to  some 
nations;  and,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  rare 
in  all.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
we  see  in  certain  of  the  best  CermaE  pouts, 
and  those  too  of  our  own  time,  something 
which  associates  thera,  remotely  or  nearly  we 
say  not,  but  which  does  associate  them  with 
the  Masters  of  An,  the  Saints  of  Poetry,  long 
since  departed,  and,  as  we  thought,  withoiit 
successors,  from  the  earth ;  hut  canonized  in 
the  hearts  of  all  generations,  and  yet  living  to 
all  by  the  memory  of  what  they  did  and  were. 
Glances  we  do  seem  to  find  of  that  ethereal 
glory,  which  looks  on  vis  in  its  foil  brightness 
from  the  IVnnyigmafion  of  Rafaelle,  from  the 
Tc-"pesl  of  Shakspeaie ;  and  in  broken,  but 
porest  and  still  he  art-pie  re  in  r  beams,  strug- 
gling through  the  gloom  of  long  ages,  from  the 
tra  b  ph  d   h  h     w 
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of  this  dnine  spirit,  is  discernible  in  German 
poetry,  we  are  aware  that  we  plaee  it  above 
the  exi.-^ting  poetry  of  any  other  nation. 
To  prove  this  hold  assertion,  logical  argn- 

the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  more 
than  usually  so.  Neither  will  any  extract  or 
Bpecimen  help  as;  for  it  is  not  in  parts,  but  in 
whole  poems,  that  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet  is 
to  he  seen.  We  can,  therefore,  only  name 
such  men  as  Tieck,  Rjchter,  Herder,  Schiller, 
and,  above  all,  Goethe;  and  ask  any  reader 
who  has  learned  to  admire  wisely  our  own 
literature  oC  Queen  Elizabeth's  age,  to  peruse 
these  writers  also  ;  to  study  them  lilt  he  feels 
that  he  has  understood  them,  and  justly  esti- 
mated both  their  light  and  darkness ;  ani  then 
to  pronounce  whether  it  is  not,  in  some  degree, 
as  we  have  said.  Are  there  not  tones  here  of 
that  old  melody!  Are  there  not  glimpses  of 
thatserenesoul.thatcalm  harmonious  strength, 
Jial  smiling  earnestness,  that  Love  and  Faith 
and  Humanity  of  nature !  Do  these  foreign 
contemporaries  of  ours  slill  exhibit,  in  their 


characters  as  men,  something  of  that  sterling 
nobleness,  that  union  of  majesty  with  meek- 
spiritual  fathers  1  And  do  their  worlts,  in  the 
new  form  of  this  century,  show  forth  that  old 
nobleness,nol  consistent  only.with  the  science, 
Ihe  precision,  the  skepticism  of  these  days,  bin 
wedded  to  them,  incorporated  with  them,  and 
.shining  through  them  like  their  life  and  soul  T 
Might  it  in  truth  almost  seem  to  ns,  in  reading 
the  prose  of  Goethe,  as  if  we  were  reading  that 
of  Milton  ;  and  of  Milton  writing  with  the  cul- 
ture of  this  time;  combining  French  clearness 
with  old  English  depth  1  And  of  his  poetry 
may  it  indeed  be  said  thai  it  i»  poetry,  and  yet 
the  poetry  of  our  own  generation  ;  an  ideal 
world, and  yet  the  world  we  even  nowlive  in! 
— These  questions  we  must  leave  candid  and 
studious  inquirers  Co  answer  for  themselves; 
premising  only,  that  the  secret  is  no!  to  he 
found  on  the  surface;  that  the  first  reply  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  negative,  but  with  inquirers 
of  this  sort,  by  no  means   likely  to  be  ihe 

To  ourselves,  we  confess,  ii  has  long  so  ap- 
peared. The  poetry  of  Goeihe,  for  instance, 
we  reckon  to  be  Poetry,  sometimes  in  the  very 
hignest  sense  of  that  word;  yet  it  is  no  remi- 
niscence, bnt  something  actually  present  and 
before  us;  no  looking  back  into  an  antique 
Fairy-land,  divided  by  impassable  abysses  from 
the  real  world  as  it  lies  about  ns  and  within  us : 
but  a  looking  round  upon  that  real  world  itself, 
now  rendered  holier  to  our  eyes,  and  once 
more  become  a  solemn  temple,  where  the 
p  rit  of  Beauty  still  dwells,  and,  under  new 
mblems,  to  be  worshipped  as  of  old.  With 
G  ethe,  the  mythologies  of  bygone  days  jiass 
y  for  what  they  are;  we  have  no  wilchcralt 
magic  in  the  common  acceptation ;  ami 
p  riis  no  longer  bring  ivith  them  air.s  from 
aven  or  blasts  from  hell ;  for  Pandemonium 
d  the  steadfast  Empyrean  have  faded  away, 
ce  the  opinions  which  they  symbalized  no 
ger  are.  Neither  does  he  bring  his  heroes 
m  remote  Oriental  climates,  or  periods  of 
ivalry,  or  anv  section  either  of  Atlantis  or 
the  Age  of  Gold !  feeling  that  the  refiei  of 
these  things  5s  cold  and  faint,  and  only  hangs 
like  a  cloud-picture  in  the  distance,  beautiful 
but  delusive,  and  which  even  the  simplest 
know  to  be  delusion.  The  end  of  Poetr?  is 
higher;  she  mustdwell  in  Reality,and  becoma 
manifest  to  men  in  Ihe  forms  among  which 
they  live  and  move.  And  this  is  what  we  prize 
in  Goethe,  and  more  or  less  in  Schiller  and 
the  rest;  all  of  whom, each  in  his  own  way, 
are  writers  of  a  similar  aim.  The  coldest 
skeptic,  the  most  callous  worldling,  sees  rot 
the  actual  aspects  of  life  more  sharply  thiin 
they  are  here  delineated  :  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turj-  stands  before  us,  in  all  its  contradiction 
and  perplexity;  barren,  m«an,  and  baleful,  as 
wa  have  all  known  it ;  yet  here  no  longer  mean 
or  barren,  but  enamelled  into  beauty  in  the 
poet's  spirit;  for  its  secret  significance  is  (aid 
open,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the  life-giving  fire 
that  slumbers  in  it  is  called  forth,  and  flower* 
and  foliage,  as  of  old,  are  springing  on  its 
bleakest  wildernesses,  and  overmantling  iw 
sternest  clifis.    For  these  men  have,  not  only 
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*e  cirir  ey¥,  but  the  loving  heart.  They  have 
peneiraied  into  the  mystery  of  Nature;  after 
long  [rial  they  have  been  initiated:  and,  to 
unwearied  endeavour.  Art  has  at  last  yielded 
her  secret;  and  thas  cati  the  Spirit  of  our  Age, 
jinbodied  in  fair  imaginations,  look  forth  on 
us,  earnest  and  full  of  meaning,  fcoia  their 
n'orbs.  As  the  first  and  indispensahle  condi- 
tion of  good  poets,  they  are  wise  and  good  men: 
much  they  liave  seen  and  suffered,  and  they 
Jiave  conquered  all  this,  and  made  it  all  their 
own  ;  they  have  known  life  in  its  heights  and 
deplhs,  a.nd  mastered  it  in  both,  and  can  teach 
others  what  it  is,  and  how  to  lead  it  rightly. 
Their  minds  are  as  a  mirror  to  us,  where  the 
perplesed  image  of  onr  own  being  is  reflected 
back  in  soft  and  clear  interpretation.  Here 
mirlh  and  gravity  are  blended  together;  wit 
rests  on  deep,  devout  wisdom,  as  the  green- 
sward with  its  flowers  must  rest  on  the  roek, 
whose  foundations  reach  downward  to  the 
cenire.  In  a  word,  they  are  believers ;  bnt 
their  faith  is  no  sallow  plant  of  darkness;  it  is 
green  and  flowery,  for  it  grows  in  the  sunlight. 
And  this  faith  is  the  doctrine  they  have  to 
teach  ua,  Ihe  sense  which,  under  every  noble 
and  sraccful  form,  it  is  their  endeavour  to  set 
forth"; 

As  all  nadire'e  Ihnuaanil  chanin'i 


Such  indeed  is  the  end  of  Poetry  at  all  times; 
yet  ill  no  recent  literature  known  to  us,  eicept 
(he  German,  has  it  been  so  far  attained;  nay. 
perhaps,  so  much  as  consciously  and  stead- 
fastly .attempted. 

The  reader  feels  that  if  this  our  opinion  be 
in  any  measure  true,  it  is  a  trnth  of  no  ordinary 
moment.  It  concerns  not  this  writer  or  that; 
but  it  opens  to  us  new  views  on  the  fortnne 
of  spiritnal  culture  with  ourselves  and  all  na- 
tions. Have  we  not  heard  gifted  men  com- 
plaining that  Poetry  had  passed  away  without 
return;  that  creative  imagination  consorted 
not  with  vigour  of  intellect,  and  that  in  the 
cold  light  of  science  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  faith  in  things  unseen  1  The  old  simplicity 
of  heart  was  gone;  earnest  etnolions  must  no 
longer  be  expressed  in  earnest  symbols;  beauty 
must  recede  into  elegance,  devoutness  of  cha- 
racter be  replaced  by  clearness  of  thought,  and 
grave  wisdom  by  shrewdness  and  pertifiage. 
Such  things  we  have  heard,  blit  hesitated  to 
believe  them.  If  the  poetry  of  the  Germans, 
and  this  not  by  theory  hut  by  example,  have 
proved,  or  even  begun  to  prove,  the  contrary, 
it  Will  deserve  far  higher  encomiums  than  any 
we  have  passed  upon  it. 

In  fact,  the  past  and  present  aspect  of  Ger- 
man literature  illustrates  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land in  more  than  one  way.  Its  history  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  onrs;  for  so  closely  are  all 
European  communities  connected,  that  the 
phases  of  mind  in  any  one  country,  so  far  as 
these  represent  its  general  circumstances  and 
intellectual  position,  are  but  modified  repeti- 
tions of  its  phases  in  every  other.  We  hinted 
above,  that   the  Saion   School  corresponded 


ti  wttat  miglit  tie  called  the  Scotch  r  Cra 
:  was  not  unlike  our  Blair;  Von  Orou'-gk 
jhl  be  compared  with  Michael  Bruce;  and 
Rabener  and  Gellert  with  Beaitie  and  Logan. 
To  this  mild  and  cultivated  period,  there  suc- 
ceeded, as  with  US,  a  partial  abandonment  of 
poetry,  in  favour  of  political  and  philosophical 
Illamination.  Then  was  the  time,  when  hot 
was  declared  against  Prejudice  of  ail 
;  Utility  was  set  up  for  Che  universal 
lure  of  mental  as  well  as  material  value ; 
poetry,  eicept  of  an  economical  and  precep- 
torial character,  was  found  to  be  Ihe  product 
i.  rude  age;  and  religious  entbitsiasm  was 
derangement  in  the  biliary  oi^ans.  Thea 
did  'the  Prices  and  Condorcets  of  Germany 
indulge  in  day-dreama  of  perfectibility  ;  a  new 
social  order  was  to  bring  back  the  Saturnian 
to  the  world ;  and  philosophers  sat  on 
their  sunny  Pisgah,  looking  baclr  over  dark 
savage  deserts,  and  forward  into  a  land  flow- 
'  ig  with  milk  and  honey. 
This  period  also  passed  away,  with  its  good 
nd  its  evil ;  of  which  chiefiy  the  latter  seems 
I  be  remembered  ;  for  we  scarcely  ever  find 
the  affair  alluded  to,  except  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt, by  the  title  Aufl-iilrsrey  (Illumination- 
ism)  ;  and  its  partisans,  in  subsequent  sa- 
tirical controversies,  received  the  niclmjme 
of  PhUitfem  (Philistines),  which  the  few  scat- 
tered remnants  of  them  still  bear,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  speech.  Poetry  arose  again,  and  in  a 
new  and  singular  shape.  The  Sin'oiiiiof  Wer- 
lir,  Gaels  vm  Eertkhingen, ani  The  Sobbers,may 
stand  as  patriarchs  and  representatives  of 
three  separate  classes,  which,  commingled  itt 
various  proportions,  oT  separately  coexisting, 
now  with  the  prepimderance  of  this,  now  of 
Ihrit,  occupied  the  whole  popular  literature  of 
Germany,  till  near  the  end  of  the  lastcentury. 
These  were  the  Sentimentalists,  the  Chivalry, 
play-writers,  and  other  gorgeous  and  outrage- 
ous persons;  as  a  whole,  now  pleasantly  de 
nominated  the  Kraflmamia;  literally.  Power- 
men.  They  dealt  in  skeptical  lamentatiouj 
mysterious  enthusiasm,  frenzy  and  suicide: 
they  recurred  with  fondness  to  the  Feudal 
Ages,  delineating  many  a  battlemented  keep, 
and  swart  buff-belted  man-at-arms;  for  in  r.^ 
fiectioD  as  in  action,  they  studied  to  be  strong, 
vehement,  rapidly  effective;  of  ballle-tumult, 
love-madness,  heroism,  and  despair,  there  was 
no  end.  This  literary  period  is  called  (he 
Stvrm-Touf-ljraiig-Ztii,  the  Slorm-and-Stress  Pe- 
riod; for  great  indeed  was  the  wo  and  fuiy 
of  these  Power-men.  Beauty,  Co  their  mind, 
seemed  synonymous  with  Strength.  All  pas- 
sion was  poetical,  so  it  were  but  fierce  enough. 
Their  head  moral  virtue  was  Pride :  their  beau 
idial  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of  Mil- 
ton's Devil.  Often  they  inverted  Bolingbroke's 
plan,  and  instead  of  "patronizing  Providence," 
did  directly  the  opposite;  raging  with  extreme 
animation  against  Fate  in  general,  because  it 
enthralled  free  virtue;  and  with  clenched 
hands,  or  sounding  shields,  hurling  defiance 
towards  the  vault  of  heaven. 

These  Power-men  are  gone  loo;  and,  with 

few  exceptions,  save  the  three  originals  above 

named,   their  works    have   already  followed 

them.    The  application  of  all  thjs  to  purpwn 
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literature  is  loo  obvious  to  require  much  eu- 
|K>si[ioii.  Have  we  not  also  had  our  Power- 
men  t  And  will  not,  as  in  Germany,  to  us 
likewise  a  milder,  a  clearer,  and  a  truer  lime 
come  ronndl  Oar  Byron  was,  in  his  youth, 
bat  what  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  been  in 
theirs :  yet  the  author  cf  Werier  wrote  Iphi- 
geaie  and  Torqvato  Taiso:  and  he  who  be^an 
withrAeifcfckraendedwilh  WUhelmTeU.  With 
lotiger  life,  all  things  were  to  have  been  hoped 
for  from  Byron :  for  he  loved  truth  in  his  in- 
most heart,  and  would  have  discovered  at  last 
that  his  Corsairs  and  Harolds  were  not  trne. 
It  was  otherwise  appointed;  but  with  one  man 
all  hope  does  not  die.  If  this  way  is  the  right 
one,  we  too  shall  find  it.  The  poetry  of  Ger- 
many, meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
well  deservinf;  to  be  studied,  in  this  as  in  other 
points  of  view;  it  is  distinctly  an  advatice 
beyond  any  other  known  to  us;  whether  on 
the  right  path  or  not,.may  be  still  uncertain ; 
but  a  path  selected  by  Schillers  end  Goethes, 
and  vindicated  by  Schlegels  and  Tieclts,  is 
surely  worth  serious  examination.  For  the 
rest,  need  we  add  that  it  is  study  for  self-in- 
struction, nowise  for  purposes  of  imitation, 
that  we  recommend!  Among  the  deadliesi 
of  poetical  sins  is  imitation ;  for  if  every  man 
must  have  his  own  way  of  expressing  it,  much 
mote  every  nation.  But  of  danger  on  that 
side,  in  the. country  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
there  seems  little  to  be  feared. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  grand  objection 
against  German  literature,  its  myiiidmi.  In 
treating  of  a  subject  itself  so  vague  and  dim, 
it  were  well  if  we  tried,  in  the  first  place,  to 
settle,  with  more  accuracy,  what  each  of  (he 
two  contending  parties  really  means  to  say  or 
to  contradict  regarding  it.  Mysticism  is  a 
word  in  the  mouths  of  all;  yet,  of  the  hun- 
dred, perhaps  not  one  has  ever  asked  himself 
what  this  opprobrious  epithet  properly  signi- 
fied in  his  mind;  or  where  the  boundary. be- 
tween true  Science  and  this  Land  of  Chimeras 
was  to  be  laid  d<iwn.  Examined  strictly,  niy- 
tical,  in  most  cases,  will  tarn  ont  to  be  merely 
synonymous  with  not  naderalood.  Yet  surely 
inere  may  be  haste  and  oversight  here ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  to  the  understanding  of 
any  thing, 'uo  conditions  are  equally  required; 
ititeltigiliihly  in  the  thing  itself  being  no  whil 
more  indispensable  than  inietligeniv  in  the 
exammerof  It.  "lam  boand  to  find  you  in 
reason'^.  Sir,"  taii  Johnson,  "  but  not  in 
brains,"  a  ■speech  of  the  most  shucking  un- 
politene'JS  yet  truly  enough  expressing  the 
state  of  the  case. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 
if  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  following  fact. 
In  the  field  of  human  investig:atian,  I' 
are  objects  of  two  sons;  First,  the  vi'ibl . 
eluding  not  only  such  as  are  material,  and 
may  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye;  but  all  such, 
likeH-ise,  as  may  be  represented  in  a  sluipe, 
before  the  mind's  eye,  or  in  any  way  pictured 
thi're;  And,  secondly,  the  invisible,  or  such 
are  not  only  unseen  by  human  eyes,  but  as 
cannot  be  seen  by  any  eye;  not  objects  of 
sense  at  all;  not  capable,  in  short,  of  being 
yirlured  or  imaged  in  the  mind,  or  in  any 
rf^presented  by  a  shujie  either  without  the 


If  any  man  shall  here  turn  upon 
t  that  there  are  no  such  invisible 
whatever  cannot  be  so  pictured 

igined  (meaning  imogcrf)  is  nothing,  and 

ience  that  relates  to  it  nothing;  we  shall 

regret  the  circumstance.    We  shall  request 

I,  however,  to  consider  seriously  and  deeply 

liin  himself  what  he  means  simply  by  these 

words,  Gon   and    his    own    Socl;    and 

whether  he  finds  that  visible  shape  and  true 

here  also  one  and  the  samet 

If  he  still  persist  in  denial,  we  have  nothing 

"     ■■  ■       ■       ■  ih  him  good  speed  on  his  own 

separate  path  of  inquiry;  and  he  and  we  will 

to  differ  on  this  subject  of  mysticism, 

so  many  more  important  ones. 

n,  whoever  has  a  material  and  visible 
to  treat,  be  it  of  natural  Science,  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  or  any  such  externally  and 
sensibly  existing  department,  roayrepresent  it 
to  his  own  mind,  and  convey  it  to  the  minds 
of  others,  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  diagram,  more 
complex  indeed  than  a  geometrical  diagram, 
but  Blill  with  the  same  sort  of  precision ;  and 
provided  his  diagram  be  compltie,  and  the  saini 
both  to  himself  and  his  reader,  he  may  reason 
of  it,  and  discuss  it,  with  the  clearness,  and,  in 
some  sort,  the  certainly  of  geometry  itself.  If 
he  do  not  so  reason  of  it,  this  must  be  for  want 
of  comprehension  to  image  out  the  v^iok  of  it, 
or  of  distinctness  to  convey  the  mnie  whole  to 
bis  render :  the  diagrams  of  the  two  are  difiet^ 
ent;  the  conclusions  of  the  one  diverge  from 
those  of  the  other,  and  the  obscurity  here,  pro- 
vided the  reader  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  due  attentiveness,  results  from  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  In  such  a  case,  the 
latter  is  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  imperfect 
intellect;  he  grasps  more  than  he  can  caiTy; 
he  confuses  what,  with  ordinary  faculty,  might 
be  rendered  clear ;  he  is  not  a  myotic,  but,  what 
is  much  worse,  a  dunce.  Another  matter  it  is, 
however,  when  the  object  to  be  treated  of  be- 
longs to  the  invisible  and  immaterial  class; 
cannot  be  pictured  out  even  by  the  writer  him- 
self, much  less,  in  ordinary  symbols,  set  before 
the  reader.    In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  the  diffi- 

hundred-fold.  Here  it  will  require  long,  pa- 
tient, and  skilful  effort,  b"th  from  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  before  the  two  can  so  much  as 
sjieak  together;  before  the  former  can  moke 
known  to  the  latter,  not  Aow  the  matter  stands, 
but  even  wJiat  the  matter  is,  which  they  have  to 
investigate  in  concert.  He  must  devise  new 
means  of  explanation,  describe  conditions  of 
mind  in  which  this  invisible  idea  arises,  the 
false  persuasions  that  eclipse  it,  ihefalse  shows 
that  may  be  mistalren  for  it,  the  glimpses  of  it 
that  appear  elsewhere;  in  short,  strive  by  a 
thousand  well-devised  methods,  to  guide  his 
reader  up  to  the  perception  of  it;  in  all  which, 
moreover,  the  reader  must  faithfully  and  toil- 
somely co-operate  with  him,  if  any  fruit  is  to 
come  of  their  mutual  endeavour.  Should  the 
latter  take  up  his  ground  too  early,  and  affirm 
to  himself  that  now  he  has  seized  what  he  stilt 
has  not  seized;  that  this  and  nothing  else  is 
the  thing  aimed  at  by  his  teacher,  the  conse- 
quences are  plain  enough :  disunion,  darkness, 
and  contradiction  between^the  ti 
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has  'vrltlen  for  anothei'  man,  and  this  reader, 
after  long  provocation,  qu^rels  with  him 
finally,  and  quits  him  as  a  niyaiic. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  these  limitations,  we 
shall  not  he.sitate  to  admit,  that  there  is  in  the 
German  mind  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  pro- 
perly so  called;  as  perhaps  there  is,  unless 
carefully  guarded  against,  in  all  minds  tem- 
pered nice  theirs.  It  is  a  fault;  hut  one  hardly 
separable  from  the  eicellencies  we  admire 
most  in  them.  A  simple,  tender,  and  devout 
natore,  seized  by  some  tonch  of  divine  Truth, 
and  of  this  perhaps  under  some  rode  enough 
symbol,  is  wrapt  with  it  into  a  whirlwind  of 
unutterable  thoughts;  wild  gleams  of  splendour 
dan  to  and  fro  in  the  eye  of  the  seer,  but  the 
vision  will  not  abide  with  him,  and  yet  he  feels 
that  its  light  is  light  from  heaven,  and  precious 
to  him  beyond  all  price.  A  simple  nature,  a 
George  Fok,  or  a  Jacob  Boehme,  ignorant  of 
all  the  ways  of  men,  of  the  dialect  in  which 
they  speak,  or  the  forms  by  which  they  think, 
is  labouring  with  a  poelic,  a  religious  idea, 
which,  like  all  such  ideas,  must  express  itself 
by  word  and  act,  or  consume  the  heart  it  dwells 
in.  Yet  how  sliall  he  speak,  how  shall  he  pour 
forth  into  other  souls,  that  of  which  his  own 
soul  is  full  even  to  burstingl  He  cannot 
speak  to  us ;  he  kuows  not  our  state,  and  can- 
not make  known  to  us  his  own.  His  words 
are  an  inexplicable  rhapsody,  a  speech  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Whether  there  is  meaning 
in  it  to  tlie  speaker  himself,  and  how  much  or 
how  true,  we  shall  never  ascertain ;  for  it  is 
not  in  the  language  of  men,  but  of  one  man 
whtihadnotlearned  the  language  of  men;  and, 
withhimselfithekeyroitsfuUinterpretalionwas 
lo^t  from  amongst  us.  These  are  mystics ;  tnen 
who  either  know  not  clearly  their  own  mean- 
ing, or  al  least  cannot  put  it  forth  in  formulas 
of  thought,  whereby  others,  with  whatever  diffi- 
culty, may  apprehend  it.  Was  their  meaning 
clear  to  themselves,  gleams  of  it  will  yet 
shine  through,  huw  ignorantlj  and  nnconsci- 
ously  soever  it  may  have  been  delivered;  was 
it  still  wavering  and  obscure,  no  science  could 
have  delivered  it  wisely.  la  either  case,  much 
more  in  the  last,  they  merit  and  obtain  the 
name  of  mystics.  To  scoffers  they  are  a  ready 
and  cheap  prey  ;  but  sober  persons  understand 
that  pure  evil  is  as  unknown  in  this  lower 
Universe  as  pure  good;  and  that  even  in  mys- 
tics, of  an  honest  and  deep-feeling  heart,  there 
may  be  much  to  reverence,  and  of  the  rest 
more  to  pity  than  lo  mock. 

But  it  is  not  to  apologize  for  Boehme,  or 
INovalis,  or  the  school  of  Theosophu*  and 
Flood,  that  we  have  here  undertaken.  Neither 
is  it  on  such  persons  that  the  charge  of  mys- 
ticism brought  against  the  Germans  mainly 
resls.  Boehme  is  little  known  among  us; 
Novaiis,  much  as  he  deserves  knowing,  not  at 
all;  nor  is  it  understood,  that,  in  their  own 
country,  these  men  rank  higher  than  Iheydo, 
or  might  do,  with  ourselves.  The  chief  mys- 
tics in  Germany,  it  would  appear,  are  the 
Transcendental  Philosophers,  Kant,  Pichte, 
and  Schelling!  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat 
of  mysticism,  these  are  its  "  lenebrific  constel- 
lation,'' from  which  it  "doth  ray  out  darkness" 
over  the  earth.    Among  a  certain  class  of 


thinkers,  does  a  frantic  eia^eration  in  senli> 
ment,  a  crude  fever-dream  in  opinion,  any 
where  break  forth,  it  is  directly  labelled  as 
Kantiam  ;  and  the  moon-struck  speculator  is, 
for  the  time,  silenced  and  put  lo  shame  by  this 
epithel.  For  often,  in  such  circles,  Kant's 
Philosophy  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a 
wickedness  and  a  horror ;  the  pious  and  peace- 
ful sage  of  Kiinigsberg  passes  for  a  sort  of 
Necromancer  and  Blackartisl  in  Metaphysics ; 
his  doctrine  is  a  region  of  boundless  baleful 
gloom,  too  cunningly  broken  here  and  there  by 
splendours  of  unholy  fire;  spectres  and  templ- 
ing demons  people  it;  and,  hovering  over 
fathomless  abysses,  bang  gay  and  goi^ous 
air-eastles,  into  which  the  hapless  iraveller  is 
seduced  to  enter,  and  so  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 
If  any  thing  in  the  history  of  Philosophy 
could  surprise  us,  it  mighl  well  be  this.  Per- 
haps among  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry,  including  Hume  and 
Hartley  themselves,  (here  is  not  one  that  so 
ill  meets  the  conditions  of  a  mystic  as  this 
same  Immanuel  Kant.  A  quit,  vigilant,  clear- 
sighted man,  who  had  become  distinguished  to 
the  world  in  mathematics  before  he  attempted 
philosophy;  who,  in  his  writings  generally,  on 
this  and  other  subjects,  is  perhaps  character- 
ized by  no  quality  so  much  as  precisely  by  the 
distinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  se- 
qnence  and  iron  strictness  with  which  he 
reasons.  Toourowaminds,inthe  little  that  we 
know  of  him,  he  has  more  than  once  recalled 
Father  Bosco vie h  in  Natural  Philosophy;  so 
piercing,  yet  so  sure ;  so  concise,  so  still,  sa 
simple;  with  snch  clearness  and  composure 
does  he  mould  the  complicacy  of  his  subject 
and  so  firm,  sharp,  and  definite  are  the  results 
he  evolves  from  it.*  Eight  or  wrong  as  his 
hypothesis  may  be,  no  one  that  knows  him  will 
suspect  that  he  himself  had  not  seen  it,  and 
seen  over  it;  had  not  meditated  it  with  calm- 
ness and  deep  thought,  and  studied  thronghont 
to  expound  it  with  scientific  rigor.  Neither,  as 
we  often  hear,  is  there  any  superhuman  faculty 
required  to  follow  him.  We  venture  lo  assure 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  any  measure 
used  to  metaphysical  study,  that  the  Kri'ili  dcr 
relnen  Venmnft  is  by  no  means  the  hardest  tai<k 
they  have  tried.  II  is  true,  there  is  an  unknown 
and  forbidding  terminology  to  be  mastered;  hut 
is  not  this  the  case  also  wilh  Chemistry,  and 
Astronomy,  and  all  other  sciences  that  deserve 
Ihe  name  of  science  1  It  is  irne,  a  careless  or 
unprepared  reader  will  find  Kani's  writing  a 
riddle;  but  wQl  a  reader  of  this  sort  make 
much  of  Newton's  Princ.'pic,  or  D'Alemberi's 
Calculus  of  Vni-iaHom?  He  will  make  nothing 
of  them;  perhaps  less  than  nothing;  for  if  he 
trust  to  his  own  judgment,  he  will  pronounce 
them  madness.  Yet  if  the  Philosophy  of  Mind 
is  any  philosophy  at  all.  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics musl  be  plain  subjecLi  compared  wilh 
it.  But  these  latter  are  happy,  not  only  in  the 
fixedness  and  simplicity  of  their  methods,  hnl 
also  in  the  nniveraal  acknowledgment  of  their 

•  We  hwe  huMd  tlint  tl«  l.nlin  TranHMinn  of  hH 
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claim  to  that  prior  and  continual  iotensily  of 
NpplicalioD,  wiihont  whir.h  al!  progress  in  any 
science  is  impossible ;  though  more  (lian  one 
may  be  alcempted  withoal  il;  and  blamed,  be- 
cause without  it  they  will  yield  DO  result. 

The  truth  is,  German  Philosophy  differs  not 
more  widely  from  ours  in  the  substance  of  its 
doctrines,  than  in  its  manner  of  communicat- 
ing them.  The  class  of  disquisitions,  named 
Kamin-Pkihsophie  (Parlor-fire  Philosophy)  in 
Germany,  is  (here  held  in  little  estimation.  No 
right  treatise  on  any  thing,  il  ts  believed,  least 
of  all  on  ihe  nature  of  the  human  mind,  can 
tie  profitably  read,  unless  the  reader  himself 
co-operales ;  the  blessing  of  half-sleep  in  such 
cases  is  denied  him;  he  must  be  alert,  and 
strain  every  faculty,  or  it  profits  UDthing. 
Philosophy,  with  these  men,  pretends  to  be  a 
Science,  nay,  the  living  principle  and  uoul  of 
all  Sciences,  and  must  be  treated  and  studied 
scientifically,  or  not  studied  and  treated  at  all. 
[ts  doctrines  should  be  present  with  every  cul- 
tivated writer;  its  spirit  should  pervade  evety 
piece  of  ccnposition,  how  slight  or  popular 
soever;  but  to  treat  itself  popularly  would  be 
&  degradation  and  an  impossibility.  Philoso- 
phy dwells  alntl;  in  the  Temple  of  Science,  Ihe 
divinity  of  its  inmost  shrine :  her  dictates  des- 
cend amoDgmen.  but  she  herself  descends  not; 
whoso  irotiiJ  behold  her,  must'climb  with  long 
and  laborious  effort ;  nay,  still  linger  in  ths 
forecourt,  till  manifold  trial  have  proved  him 
worthy  of  admission  into  the  interior  solera- 
It  is  the  false  notion  prevalent  respecting  the 
objects  aimed  at,  and  the  purpci.sed  manner  of 
attaining  them,  ir.  German  Philosophy,  thai 
causes,  in  ^reat  part,  (his  disappointment  of 
our  attempts  to  study  it,  and  the  evil  report 
which  the  disappointed  naturally  enongh  bring 
back  with  them.  Let  the  reader  believe  us, 
the  Critical  Philosophers,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  no  mystics,  and  have  no  fellowship 
with  mystics.  What  a  mystic  is.  we  have  said 
above.  Bui  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are 
men  of  cool  judgment,  and  determinate  ener- 
getic character  ;  men  of  science  and  profound 
and  universal  investigation ;  nowhere  does 'the 
world,  in  al)  its  bearinj^,  spiritual  or  material, 
theoretic  or  practical,  lie  pictured  in  clearer  or 
irtier  colours,  than  in  such  heads  as  these. 
We  have  heard  Eant  estimated  as  a  spiritual 
brother  of  Boehme;  as  justly  might  we  take 
Sir  Isaac  Kewton  for  a  spiritual  brother  of 
Count  Swedenborg,  and  Laplace's  Mechanism 
of  the  Hcaveai  for  a  peristyle  to  the  Visvin  of  Ihe 
iStui  JerusalcTtu  That  this  is  no  extravagant 
comparison,  we  appeal  to  any  man  acquainted 
with  any  single  volume  of  Kant's  writings. 
Keiihet.  though  Schelling's  system  differs  still 
more  widely  from  ours,  can  we  reckon  Schell- 
ing a  mystic  He  is  a  man  evidently  of  deep 
insight  into  individual  things;  speaks  wisely, 
and  reaSbns  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  on  all 
matters  where  we  utidersiand  his  data.  Fairer 
mig>t  i'  be  in  us  to  say  that  we  had  not  yet 
ajipreciated  his  truth,  and  therefore  could  not 
appreciate  his  error.  But  above  all,  the  mysti- 
cism of  Fichte  might  astonish  ns.  The  cold, 
colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  standing  erect  and 
rlear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate 


:  fit  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  (he  Stoa, 

to  have  discoursed  of  Beauty  and  Virtoe 

e  groves  of  Academe  \     Our  reader  has 
some  words  of  Fichte's;  are  these  like 
words  of  a  mystic?     We  state  Fichte's  cha- 

r,  as  it  is  known  and  admitted  by  men  of 
all  parties  among  the  Germans,  when  we  say 
that  so  robust  an  intellect,  a  sou!  so  calm,  so 
lofly, massive,  and  immovable,  has  not  mingled 
in  philosophicai  discussion  since  the  lime  of 
Luther.  We  fignre  his  motionless  loolc,  had 
he  beard  this  charge  of  mysticism  \  For  the 
man  rises  before  as,  amid  contradiction  and 
debate,  like  a  granite  mountain  amid  clouds 

sind.    Ridicule,  of  the  best  that  could  be 
commanded,  has  been   already  tried   against 
but  it  could  not  avail.    What  was  the 

f  a  thousand  wits  to  himi     The  cry  of  a 

thousand  choughs  assaulting  that  old  cliff  of 

granite:  seen  from  the  summit,  these,  as  they 

iiged   the   midway   air,   showed   scarce  so 

gross   as  beetles,  atid  their  cry  was  seldom 

'H  audible.     Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true 

false  ;  but  his  character,  as  a  thinker,  can 

be  slightly  valued  only  by  such  as  know  it  ill ; 

IS  a  man,  approved  bv  action  and  sufler- 

n  his  fife  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks  with 

iss  of  men  who  were  common  only  in 
belter  ages  than  ours. 

,e  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  regarded 
by  persona  of  approved  jndgment,  and  nowise 
directly  implicated  in  the  fuciheiing  of  it,  as 
distinctly  the  greatest  intellectual  achieifemenl 
of  the  century  in  which  it  came  to  liijht.  Au- 
gust WllhelmSchlegel  has  slated  in  plain  terras 
his  belief,  that,  in  respect  of  its  probable  in- 

eeon  the  raoral  culture  of  Europe,  il  stands 
line  with  the  Reformation.  We  mention 
Schlegel  as  a  man  whose  opinion  has  a  known 
value  among  ourselves.  But  the  worth  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  not  to  be  gathered  from 
alone.  "The  noble  system  of  morality, 
the  purer  theology,  the  lofty  views  of  man's  na- 

derived  from  it;  nay,  perhaps,  the  very 
tasion  of  such  matters,  to  which  It  gave  so 
ig  an  impetii.^  have  told  with  remarkable 
and  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  spiritual 
character  of  Germany.     No  writer  of  any  im- 
portance in  that  country,  be  he  acquainted  or 
ot  with  the  Critical  Philosophy,  but  breathes 
spirit  of  devoiltneas  and  elevation  more  or  less 
directly  drawn  from  It.    8nch  men  as  Goethe 
'  Schiller  cannot  exist  without  effect  in  any 
literatnre  or  in  any  century:  but  if  one  circum- 

!e  more  than  another  has  contributed  to 
forward  their  endeavours,  and  introduce  that 
higher  tone  into  the  literatare  of  Germany,  it 
has  been  this  philosopical  system ;  to  which, 
in  wisely  believing  its  results,  or  even  in  wisely 
denying  them,  all  that  was  lofty  and  pure  in 
the  genins  of  poetry,  or  the  reason  of  man,  so 
readily  allied  itself. 

That  such  a  system  must  in  the  end  become 
known  among  ourselves,  as  it  is  already  be- 
coming known  in  France  and  Italy,  and  over 
all  Europe,  no  one  acquainted  in  any  measure 
with  the  character  of  this  matter,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  England,  will  hesitate  to  predict. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  studied  here,  and  1^  heads 
adequate  to  tlo  it  justice ;  it  will  be  investigated 
duly  and  thoroi^hly,  and  settled  in  our  minds 
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on  the  footing  which  belongs  to  it,  and  where 
thenceforth  it  must  continue.  Respecting  the 
degrees  of  truth  and  error  which  will  then  be 
foaad  lo  eiist  in  Kant's  system,  or  in  the  mo- 
difications it  has  since  received,  and  is  still  re- 
ceiving, we  desire  to  be  understood  as  making 
no  estimate,  and  little  qualified  lo  make  any. 
We  would  have  it  studied  and  known,  on  ge- 
neral grounds;  because  even  the  errors  of  such 
men  are  instructive!  and  because,  without  a 
large  admixture  of  truth,  no  error  can  exisl  un- 
der such  combinations,  and  become  diffused  so 
widely.  To  judge  of  it  we  pretend  not:  weare 
slill  inquirers  in  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  it  is  but  inquiry  thai  we  wish  to  see 
promoted. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  advance  or  first  step  to- 
wards this,  we  may  slate  something  of  what 
has  most  struck  ourselves  as  characterizing 
Kant's  system ;  as  rfistingaishing  il  from  every 
other  known  to  us ;  and  chiefly  from  the  Me- 
taphysical philosophy  which  is  taaght  in  Bri- 
tain,  or  rather  which  mas  taught ;  for,  0l>  look- 
ing round,  we  see  not  Ihat  there  is  any  such 
Philosophy  in  enisience  at  the  present  day.* 
The  Kantist,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Locke 
and  all  his  followers,  both  of  the  French,  and 
English  or  Scotch  school,  commences  from 
within,  and  proceeds  outwards ;  instead  of 
comcnencing  from  without,  and,  with  various 
precautions  and  hesitations,  endeavouring  to 
proceed  inwards.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all  Phi- 
losophy must  be  to  interpret  appearances, — 
from  the  given  symbol  to  ascertain  the  thing. 
Now  the  first  steptowardsihis,  iheaimof  whal 
may  be  called  Primary  or  Critical  Philosophy, 
must  be  10  find  some  indubitable  principle;  lo 
fix  ourseives  on  some  unchangeable  basis :  lo 
discover  what  the  Germans  call  the  Uricnhr, 
the  Primitive  Truth,  the  necessarily,  absolute- 
ly, and  eternally  True.  This  necessarily  True, 
this  absolute  basis  of  Truth,  Locke  silently, 
and  Reid  and  his  followers  wiih  more  tumult, 
find  in  a  certain  modified  Experience,  and  evi- 
dence of  Sense,  in  the  universal  and  natural 
persuasions  of  all  men.  Not  so  the  Germans ; 
they  deny  ihat  there  is  here  any  absolute  Truth, 
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nlclouda  Biiil  abnilaw.    Ws  rsgsrd  his  discita- 

weirled  eflhrta  to  lei  fbrtb  and  euaid  aexinsc  its  Eillnclfls, 

IliB  mealest,  psrhi[>i  the  only  trus  Improveaienl,  which 
Philnsnphy  lug  received  amnns  m  in  our  Htie.  It  is  nnly 
10  n  suiierAciBl  otaervar  thu  the  isipart  of  Iheie  discus- 
finna  can  eeem  trivia] :  rIglilhrnDdenlonA  they  give  suf- 
dcienl  and  fiosl  anawet  to  Bknlej'i  end  Dainin's  snd 
aW  other  pouiitie  fbrniB  of  MaterlatlHin,  the  «rand  Idola- 
try, as  ne  may  ilghUy  call  tl,  hy  whicK,  in  nil  limes,  the 
true  Warehifh  that  nf  the  inviilUe,  hai  bean  pollnted 
anrl  withstood.  Mi.  Stewart  hu  written  vaimly  againit 


or  that  any  Philosophy  whatever  can  be  built 
on  such  a  basis;  nay,  they  go  ihe  length 
of  asserting,  that  such  an  appeal  even  to  the 
universal  persuasions  of  mankind,  gather  ihem 
with  whal  precatilions  you  may,  amonnts  to  a 
total  abdication  of  Philosophy,s[rict!y  so  called, 
and  renders  not  only  its  farther  progress,  but 
its  very  existence,  impossible.  What,,  they 
would  say,  have  the  persuasions,  or  inslina- 
tive  beliefs,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  men, 
to  do  in  this  matter  1  Is  it  not  ihe  object  of 
Philosophy  to  enlighten,  and  rectify,  and  many 
times  directly  contradict  these  very  beliefs. 
Take,  for  insiance,  the  voice  of  all  generations 
of  men  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy.  Wil! 
there,  oat  of  any  age  or  climate,  be  one  dissen- 
tient against  the/arl  of  the  Sun's  going  round 
the  Earthi  Can  any  evidence  be  clearer,  is 
there  any  persuasion  more  universal,  any  be- 
lief more  instinctive  1  And  yet  Ihe  sun  moves 
no  hairsbreadth ;  but  stands  in  th.5  centre  of  his 
Planets,  let  as  vote  as  we  please.  So  is  it  lika- 
wise  with  our  evidence  for  an  ejrlernal  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Matter,  and.  in  general, 
with  our  whole  argument  against  Hume; 
whose  reasonings,  from  the  premises  admitted 
both  by  him  and  us,  the  Germans  affirm  to  be 
rigorously  consistent  and  legitimate,  and,  on 
ihese  premises,  altogether  un controverted  and 
incontrovertible.  British  Philosophy,  since  the 
lime  of  Hume,  appears  lo  them  nothing  more 
than  a  "  laborious  and  unsuccessful  striving 
to  build  dike  after  dike  in  front  of  o.ur  Churches 
and  Judgment-halls,  and  so  turn  back  from 
ihem  the  delage  of  Skepticism,  with  which  that 
extraordinary  writer  overflowed  us,  and  still 
threatens  lo  destroy  whatever  we  value  most." 
This  is  Schlegel's  meaning :  his  words  are  not 
before  us. 

The  Germans  take  up  the  matter  difi"erenily, 
and  would  assail  Hume,  not  in  his  outworks 
but  in  the  centre  of  his  citaxle!.  They  deny 
his  first  principle,  that  Sense  is  the  only  inlet 
of  Knowledge,  that  Experience  is  the  primary 
ground  of  Belief.  Their  Primitive  Truth, 
however,  they  jeek,  not  historically  and  by 
experiment,  in  the  universal  persuasions  of 
men,  but  by  iniuition,  in  the  deepest  and  pares! 
nature  of  Man.  Instead  of  attempting,  which 
they  consider  vain,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  Virtue,  an  immaterial  SonI,  by  inferences 
drawn,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  Philosophy, 
from  the  world  of  sense,  they  find  these  things 
written  as  the  beginning  of  all  Philosophy,  in 
obscured  but  ineffaceable  characiers,  within 
our  inmost  being;  and  themselves  first  afford- 
ing any  certainly  and  clear  meaning  to  Siat 
very  world  of  sense,  by  which  we  endeavour 
lo  demonstrate  them.  God  ti,  nay,  alone  is, 
for  with  like  emphasis  we  cannot  say  that  any 
thing  else  is.  This  is  the  Absolute,  the  Primi 
lively  True,  which  the  philosopher  seeks 
Endeavouring,  by  logical  argument,  to  prov* 
the  existence  of  God,  a  Kantist  might  say, 
would  be  like  taking  out  a  candle  to  look  for 
the  sun ;  nay,  gaze  steadily  into  your  candle- 
light, and  the  sun  himself  may  be  invisible 
To  open  the  inward  eye  to  the  sight  of  this 
Primitively  Trae;  or,  rather,  we  might  call  il, 
lo  clear  off  the  Obscnralions  of  sense,  which 
eclipse  this  truth  within  us,  so  thAt  we  niav 
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see  it,  and  believe  il  not  only  lo  be  true,  bnl 
the  fbondation  and  essence  of  all  other  Iruih, 
may,  in  such  languajse  as  we  are  here  usin^, 
be  said  lo  be  the  problem  of  Critical  Phi- 
losophy. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Kant's  system  may 
be  thought  10  have  a  remote  affinity  to  those 
of  Malebranche  and  Descartes.  But  if  they 
in  some  measure  agree  as  to  their  aim,  there 
is  the  widest  dilference  as  to  the  means. 
We  stale  what  to  onrselves  has  long  appeared 
the  grand  characteristic  of  Kant's  Philosophy, 
when  we  mention  his  distinction,  seldom  per- 
haps expressed  so  broadly,  but  uniformly  im- 
plied, between  Understanding  and  Reason 
(_Fcrstand  and  Vemunfl),  To  most  of  oar 
readers  this  may  seem  a  dislinclion  without  a 
difference;  nevertheless,  to  the  Kanlists  it  is 
by  no  means  such.  They  believe  that  both 
Understanding  and  Reason  are  ot^ans,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  modes  of  f)perati<in,  by 
which  the  mind  discovers  truth ;  but  they 
think  itiat  their  manner  of  proceeding  is  es- 
sentially different:  that  their  provinces  are 
separable  and  distinguishable,  nay,  that  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  separate  and  distin- 
^ish  them.  Reason,  the  Kanlists  say,  is  of  a 
higher  nature  than  Understanding;  it  works 
by  more  subtle  methods,  on  higher  objects, 
and  requires  a  far  finer  culture  for  its  de- 
Tclcpment,  indeed  in  many  men  it  is  never 
developed  at  ali;  but  its  results  are  no  less 
certain,  nay,  rather,  they  are  much  more  so; 
for  Reason  discerns  Truth  ilselfi  the  absolutely 
and  primiiively  True;  while  Understanding 
discerns  only  relalions,  and  cannot  decide  with- 
out if.  The  proper  province  of  Understand- 
ing is  all,  strictly  speaking,  rent,  practical,  and 
material  knowledge.  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Political  Economy,  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  in  the  whole  business  of  life.  In  this 
province  it  is  the  sfcngih  and  universal  im- 
plement of  the  mind:  an  indispensable  ser- 
vant, without  which,  indeed,  existence  itself 
would  be  impossible.  Let  It  not  step  beyond 
this  province,  however,  not  usurp  the  province 
of  Reason,  which  it  is  appointed  to  obey,  and 
cannot  rule  over  without  ruin  to  (he  whole 
spiritual  man.  Should  Understanding  attempt 
to  prove  the  eiistence  of  God,  it  ends,  if 
thorough-going  and  consistent  with  itself,  in 
Atheism,  or  a  faint  possible  Theism,  which 
scarcely  differs  from  this:  should  it  speculate 
of  Virtue,  it  ends  in  Utility,  making  Prudence 
and  a  sufficiently  cunning  love  of  Self  the 
behest  good.  Consult  Understanding  about 
the  Beauty  of  Poetry,  and  it  asks,  where  is 
this  Beauty!  or  discovers  it  at  lenpth  in 
rhythms  and  fitnesses,  and  male  and  female 
rhymes.  Witness  also  its  everlasting  para- 
doies  on  Necessity  and  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will;  its  ominous  silence  on  the  end  and 
meaning  of  man;  and  the  enigma  which, 
tinder  such  inspection,  the  whole  purport  of 


Nevertheless,  say  the  Kanlists,  there 
truth  in  these  things.    Virtue  is  Virtue,  and 
not  prudence;  not  less  snrely  than  the  angk 
m  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  and  no  trape- 
zium;  Shakspeare  is  a  Poet,  and  Boileau 
nute   think  of  it  as  you  may:   Neither  is 


certain  that  I  myself  exist,  than  that  God 

f,   infinite,   eternal,   invisible,   Ihe   same 

yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.    To  discern 

these  truths  is  ihe  province  of  Reason,  which 

therefore  is  fo  be  culiivated  as  the  highest 

faculty  in  man.    Not  by  logic  and  argument 

does  it  work ;  yet  sarely  and  clearly  may  it 

be  taught  to  work:  and  its  domain  lies  in  that 

higher   region   whither   logic   and   argument 

cannot  reach;   in   that  holier  region,  where 

Poetr)',  and  Virtue,   and   Divinity  abide,  in 

whose  presence   Understanding  wavers   and 

ils,  dazzled  into  utter  darkness   by  that 

of  light,"  at  once  the  Ibuniain  and  the 

ination  of  all  true  knowledge. 

Will  the  Kanlists  forgive  ua  for  the  loose 

ind  popular  manner  in  which  we  must  here 

ipeak  of  these  things,  to  bring  them  in  any 

neasure  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  1 — It 

may  illustrate  this  distinction  still  farther,  if 

say,  that,  in  .Ihe  opinion  of  a  KantisI,  the 

nch  are  of  all  European  nations  the  moat 

gifted  with  Understanding,  and  the  most  desti 

lute  of  Reason;'    that  David  Hume  had  no 

forecast  of  this  latter,  and   that  Shakspeare 

and   Luther  dwelt  perennially  in   its  purest 

Of  the  vast,  nay,  in  these  days  boundless, 
importance  of  this  dislinclion,  could  it  be 
scientifically  esiahlished,  we  need  remind  no 
thinking  man.  For  the  resl,  far  be  11  from  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  this  same  Reason  is 
appearance,  under  another  name, 
old  "Wholesome  Prejodiee,"  so 
well  known  to  most  of  us  !  Prejudice,  whole- 
some or  unwholesome,  is  a  personage  (or 
whom  the  German  Philosophers  disclaim  all 
shadow  of  respect;  nor  do  the  vehement 
among  them  hide  their  deep  disdain  for  all 
and  sundry  who  fight  under  her  flag.  Truth 
be  loved  purely  and  solely  because  it  ia 
true.  With  moral,  political,  religious  con- 
siderations, high  and  dear  as  they  may  other- 
be,  the  Philosopher,  as  such,  has  no  con- 
To  look  at  them  would  but  perplesrhim, 
and  distract  his  vision  from  the  task  in  his 
hands.  Calmly  he  constructs  his  theorem,  as 
the  Geometer  does  his,  without  hope  or  fear, 
1  that  he  may  or  may  not  find  the  solution  ; 
stands  in  the  middle, by  the  one,  it  maybe, 
accused  as  an  Infidel,  by  the  other  as  an  Entbu- 
"fsiic,  till  the  tumult  ceases,  and 
:  is  and  Continues  true  to  ihe  end 
of  all  time. 

Such  are  some  of  (he  high  and  momentous 
questions  treated  of.  by  calm,  earnest,  and 
deeply  meditative  men,  in  this  system  of  Phi- 
losophy, which  lo  the  wiser  minds  among  us 
is  still  unknown,  and  by  the  unwiser  is  spoken 
of  and  regarded  as  their  nature  requires.  The 
profoundness,  subtilty,  extent  of  in v^s ligation, 
which  the  answer  of  these  questions  presup- 
poses, need  not  be  fariiier  pointed  out.  With 
Ihe  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  system,  we  have 
here,  as  already  slated,  no  concern  ;  our  aim 
has  been,  so  far  as  might  be  done,  to  show  it  as 
it  appeared  lo  ns ;  and  to  ask  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  pursue  these  studies,  whether  this  also 
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is  not  worthy  of  some  study.    The  rep 
must  now  leave  to  ihemselves. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  charge  of  Myst 
brought  ag:amst  the  Germans,  [here  is  often 
aiided  the  seemingly  incongruous  one  of  Irre- 
ligion.  On  this  poiat  also  we  had  much  to 
say;  but  must  for  the  presentdeclineit.  Mean- 
while, let  the  reader  be  assured,  that  to, the 
charge  of  Irreligion,  as  to  so  many  others,  the 
Germans  will  plead  not  gnilly.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  their  lite- 
raiure  is,  in  a  positive  sense,  reli^i 
perhaps  to  maintain,  that  if  ever  neighbourinfr 
nations  are  to  recover  that  pure  and  high  spirit 
of  devotion,  the  loss  of  which,  however  we  may 
disguise  it  or  pretend  to  overlook  it,  can  be 
hidden  from  no  observant  mind,  ii  must  bety 
(ravelling,  if  not  on  the  same  path,  at  least  in 
the  same  direction,  in  which  the  Germans  have 
already  begun  to  travel.  We  shall  add,  that 
the  Religion  of  Germany  is  a  subject  not  i;)r 
slight  but  for  deep  study,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  may  in  some  degree  reward  the  deepest. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close  our  examina- 
tion or  defence.  We  have  spoken  freely,  be- 
cause we  felt  distinctly,  and  thought  the  matter 
worthy  of  heing  staled,  and  more  fully  inquired 
into.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  no  qaarrel 
for  the  Germans;  we  would  have  justice  dime 
them,  as  to  ail  men  and  all  things;  but  for  their 

or  exclusive  preference.  We  think  their  re- 
cent Poetry,  indeed,  superior  to  the  recent 
Poetry  of  any  other  nation;  but  taken  as  a 
whole,  inferior  to  that  of  several;  inferior  not 
In  our  own  only,  but  10  that  of  Italy,  nay,  per- 
■'    "   if  Spain.    Their  Philosophy,  "" " 


must  still  be  regarded  as  uncertain;  at  best 
only  the  beginning  of  belter  things.  But  surely 
even  this  is  not  to  be  neglected.  A  little  light 
is  precious  in  great  darkness;  nor,  amid  the 
myriads  of  Poetasters  and  Philafopha,  are  Poets 
and  Philosophers  so  numerous  that  we  should 
reject  such,  when  they  speak  to  ns  in  the  hard, 
bul  manly,  deep,  and  expressive  tones  of  that 


old  Sason  speech,  which  is  also  our  mother- 
to  ngne. 

We  confess  the  present  aspect  of  spiritual 
Europe  might  fill  a  melancholic  observer  with 
doubt  and  foreboding.  It  is  mournful  to  see  so 
many  noble,  tender,  and  high-aspiring  minds 
deserted  of  that  religious  light  which  once 
guided  all  such:  standing  sorrowful  on  the 
scene  of  past  convulsions  and  controversies,  as 
on  a  scene  blackened  and  burnt  up  with  fire ; 
mourning  in  the  darkness,  because  there  is  de- 
solation, and  no  home  for  the  soul ;  or  what  is 
worse,  pitching  tents  among  the  «shes,  and 
kindling  weak  earthly  lamps  which  we  are  to 
take  for  stars.  This  darkness  is  bul  transitory 
obscuration ;  these  ashes  are  the  soil  of  future 
herbage  and  richer  harvests.  Religion,  Poetry, 
is  not  dead;  it  will  never  die.  Its  dwelling 
and  birthplace  is  in  the  sout  of  man,  and  it  is 
eternal  as  the  being  of  man.  In  any  point  of 
Space,  in  any  section  of  Time,  let  there  he  a. 
hvingMan:  and  there  is  an  Infinitude  above 
him  and  beneath  him,  and  an  eternity  encom- 
passes him  on  this  hand  and  on  that ;  and  tones 
of  Sphere-music,  and  tidings  from  loftier 
worlds,  will  fiit  round  him,  if  he  can  but  listen, 
and  visit  him  with  holy  influences,  even  in  the 
thickestpressoftrivialllieB,or  the  din  of  busiest 
life.  Happy  the  man,  happy  the  nation  that 
can  hear  these  tidings ;  that  has  them  written  in 
fit  characters,  legible  to  every  eye,  and  the  so- 
lemn import  of  them  present  at  all  moments  to 
every  hearl !  That  there  is,  in  these  days,  no 
nation  so  happy,  is  too  clear;  but  that  all  na- 
tions, and  ourselves  in  the  van,  ate,  with  more 
or  less  discernment  of  its  nature,  struggling 
towards  this  happiness,  is  the  hope  and  the 
glory  of  our  time.  To  us,  as  to  others,  success, 
at  a  distant  or  a  nearer  day,  cannot  be  uncer- 
tain. Meanwhile,  the  first  condition  of  success 
is,  that,  in  striving  honestly  ourselves,  we  ho- 
nestly acknowledge  the  striving  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  that  with  a  Will  unwearied  in  seeking 
Truth,  we  have  a  Sense  open  for  it,  ivhereso- 
ever  and  howsoever  il  may  arise. 
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with  the  linger,  and  having  il  said, This  is  he!" 
few  writers  of  the  present  a^'e  could  boast  of 
more  fame  than  Werner.  It  has  been  the  un- 
happy fortune  of  this  man  to  stand  for  a  long 
period  incessantly  before  the  world,  in  a  far 
stronger  light  than  naturally  belonged  lo  him, 
or  could  exhibit  him  to  advantage.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  mas  a  man  of  considerable  note, 
which  has  ever  since  been  degenerating  into 
notoriety.  The  mystic  dramatist,  the  skepti- 
cal  enthusiast,  was  known  and  partly  esteemed 
by  all  students  of  poetry;  Madame  de  Siatil, 
we  recollect,  allows  him  an  entire  chapter  in 
her  "Allemagne."  It  was  a  much  coarser  cu- 
riosity, aud  in  a  much  wider  cLr-ole,  whichithi- 
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dissipated  man,  by  successive  indecorums,  oc- 
casioned; till  at  last  tlie  convert  to  Popery,  the 
preacliing  zealot,  came  to  figure  in  all  news- 

Sapers;  and  some  picture  of  liim  was  required 
ir  all  heads  that  would  not  sit  blank  and  mute 
in  the  topic  of  every  coffeehouse  and  aaikelit 
tea.  In  dim  heads,  that  is,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity, the  picture  was,  of  course,  perverted  into 
a,  strange  bugbear,  and  the  original  decisively 
enough  condemned;  but  even  the  few,  who 
might  see  him  in  his  true  shape,  felt  loo  well 
that  nothing  load  could  be  said  in  his  behalf; 
that,  with  so  many  mournful  blemishes,  if  ex- 
tenuation could  not  avail,  no  complete  defence 
was  to  be  attempted. 

At  the  same  lime,  il  is  not  the  history  of  a 
mere  literary  profligate  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with.  Of  men  whom  fine  talents  cannot  teach 
the  humblest  prudence,  whose  high  feeling, 
unexpressed  in  noble  action,  must  lie  smould- 
ering with  baser  admiilures  in  their  own 
bosom,  till  their  existence,  assaulted  from 
without  and  from  within,  becomes  a  burnt  and 
blackened  ruin,  to  be  sighed  over  by  the  few, 
and  stared  at,  or  trampled  on,  by  the  many, — 
there  is  unhappily  no  want  in  any  country ; 
nor  can  the  unnatural  union  of  genias  with 
depravity  and  degradation  have  such  charms 
for  our  readers,  that  we  shoald  go  abroad  in 
quest  of  it,  or  in  any  case  to  dweli  on  it,  other- 
wise than  with  reluctance.  Werner  is  some- 
thing more  than  this:  agilled  spirit, strng|:ling 
earnestly  amid  the  new,  complex,  tnranltnous 
influences  of  his  time  and  coantry,  but  witbonl 
force  to  body  himself  forth  from  amongst  Ihetn ; 
a  keen  adventurons  swimmer,  aiming  towards 
high  and  distant  landmarks,  bat  too  weakly  in 
so  rough  a  sea,  for  the  currents  drive  him  far 
astray,  and  he  sinks  at  last  in  the  waves,  at- 
taining little  Tor  himself,  and  leaving  little, 
save  tite  memory  of  his  failure,  to  others,  A 
glance  over  his  history  may  not  be  nnprofila- 
ble ;  if  the  man  himself  can  less  interest  DS, 
the  ocean  of  German,  of  European  Opinion, 
still  rolls  in  wild  eddies  to  and  fro;  and  with 
its  movements  and  refluxes,  indicated  in  the 
history  of  such  men,  every  one  of  us  is  con- 

Onr  materials  for  this  survey  are  deficient, 
not  so  much  in  quantity  as  qaality.  The  "Life," 
now  known  to  be  by  HitJiig  of  Berlin,  seems  a 
very  honest,  unpresuming  performance;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  too  fragmentary 
and  discursive  for  our  wants ;  the  features  of 
the  mail  are  nowhere  united  into  a  portrait, 
but  left  for  the  reader  to  unite  as  he  may ;  a 
task  which,  to  most  readers,  will  be  hard 
enough;  for  the  work,  short  in  compass,  is 
more  than  proportionally  short  in  details  of 
facts;  and  Werner's  history,  much 
timate  friend  must  have  known  of  ii 
before  us,  in  great  part,  dark  and  unintelligible. 
For  what  he  has  done  we  shuald  doubtless 
[hank  our  Author ;  yet  it  seems  a  pity,  that,  in 
this  instance,  he  had  not  done  more  and  better. 
A  singular  chance  made  him,  at  the  same  lime, 
corr.panion  gf  both  Hoffmann  and  Werner, 
perhaps  the  two  most  showy,  heterogeneous, 
and  m is interpre table  writers  of  his  day;  nor 
shall  we  deny,  that,  in  performing  a  friend's 
■'iitv  U  their  memory,  he  has  done  truth  also  a 


•.    His  "Life  of  Hoffmann,"  pretending 
10  no  artfulness  of  arrangement,  is  redundant, 
rather  than  defective,  in  minuteness;  but  there, 
least,  the  means  of  a  correct  judgment  are 
brought  within  our  reach,  and  the  work,  as 
usual  with  Hitzig,  bears  marks  of  the  nimosi 
fairness ;  and  of  an  accuracy  which  we  might 
almost  call  professional :  for  the   author,   it 
would   seem,  is  a  legal  fiinctionary  of  long 
iding,  and  now  of  respectable  rank;  and 
xamines  and  records,  with  a  certain  notarial 
too  rare  in  compilations  of  this  sort. 
Far  as  Hoffmann  is  concerned,  therefore, 
have  reason  lo  be  satisfied.    In  regard  to 
Werner,  however,  we  cannot  say  so  mnch; 
should  certainly  have  wished  for  more 
facts,  though  il  had  been   with  fewer  conse- 
quences drawn  from  them;  were  these  some- 
what chaotic  expositions  of  Werner's  charac- 
eichanged  for  simple  particulars  of  his  walk 
d  conversation,  the  result  would  be  ranch 
rer,  and,  especially  lo  foreigners,  much  more 
mplele  and  luminous.   As  it  is,  from  repealed 
perusals  of  this  biography,  we  have   failed 
gather  any  very  clear  notion  of  the  man; 
ir  with,  perhaps,  more  sindy  of  his  writings 
than,  on  other  grounds,  they  might  have  mei^ 
ited,  does  his  manner  of  existence  still  stand 
s  with  that  distinct  cohesion   which 
end  to  doubt     Our  view  of  him  the 
readerwill  accept  as  an  approximation, and  be 
iderwith  us,  and  charitably  pause 
not  altogether  interpret. 
IS  bom  at  Kiinigsberg,  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1768.    His 
father  was  Professor  of  History  and  Eloquence 
the  University  there;  and  further,  in  virtue 
of  this  office.  Dramatic  Censor,  which  latler 
procured  yonng  Werner  almost 
daily  opportunity  of  visiting  the  theatre,  and 
.ve  him,  as  he  says,  a  greater  acquaini- 
wiih  the  mechanism  of  the  stage  than 
most  players  are  possessed  of.    A  strong 
for  the  drama  il  probably  enough  gave 
him;  but  this  skill  iu  stage  mechanism  may 
be  questioned,  for  often  in  his  own  plays  no 
such  skill,  but  rather  the  want  of  it,  is  evinced. 
The  Professor  and  Censor,  of  whom  we  hear 
jthing  in  blame  or  praise,  died  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  son,  and  the  boy  now  fell  to 
the  sole  charge  of  his  mother,  a  woman  whom 
he  seems  to  have  loved  warmly,  but  whose 
guardianship   could   scarcely  be   the  best  for 
him.   Werner  himself  speaks  of  ber  in  earnest 
commendation,  as  of  a  pure,  high-minded,  and 
heaviiy-afflicled  being.     Hoffmann,  however, 
adds,  that  she  was  hypochondriacal,  and  gen- 
erally qoiie  delirious,  imagtuing  herself  to  be 
tbevirgin  Mary,  and  her  son  to  be  the  promised 
Shiloh!     Hoffmann  had  opportunity  enough 
of  kuowing ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these 
two  singular  persons  were  brought  up  under 
the  same  roof,  though,  at  this  time,  by  reason 
of  their  difference  of  age,  Werner  being  eight 
years  older,  they  had  little  or  no  acquaintance. 
What  a  nervous  and  melancholic  parent  was, 
Hoifinann,  by  another  unhappy  coincidence 
had  also  full  occasion  to  know :  his  own  mother 
parted  from   her  husband,  lay   helpless  and 
broken-hearted  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
her  life,  and  the  first  sevetiteen  of  his ;  a  sonrca 
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of  painlu.  infiuences,  which  he  used  lo  trace 
Ihrou^h  the  whole  of  his  own  eharacier ;  as  to 
ihs  like  o^iiise  he  imputed  the  primary  perver- 
sion of  Werner's.  How  far  his  views  on  this 
piimi  were  accurate  or  exaggerated,  we  have 
Til.  means  of  jadging. 

Of  Werner's  early  years  the  biographer  says 
J.ttie  or  nothing.  Wa  (earn  only  that,  about 
the  usual  age,  he  matriculated  in  the  Kuuigs- 
L^erg  University,  iniending  to  qualify  himself 
'or  the  business  of  a  lawyer;  and  with  his  pro- 
:essionaf  studies  united,  or  allempted  lo  nnite, 
he  study  of  philosophy  under  Kant.  His 
college-life  is  characterized  by  a  single,  but  too 
mpressive  word :  "  I(  is  said,"  observes  Hitzig, 
"to  have  been  very  dissolute."  His  progress 
in  metaphysics,  as  ItKalt  branches  of  learning, 
might  thus  be  expected  to  be  small ;  indeed. 
It  no  period  of  his  life  can  he,  even  in  the 
'anijuage  of  panegyric,  be  called  a  man  of  cul- 
ture or  solid  information  on  any  snbjecL  Never- 
thek'ss,  he  contrived,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
to  publish  a  little  volume  of"  Poems,"  apparent- 
ly in  7ery  tolerable  magazine  metre,  and  after 
some  '  roam  ings"  over  Germ  any,  having  loiter- 
ed for  a  while  at  Berlin,  and  longer  at  Dresden, 
he  bel-ok  himself  to  more  serious  business, 
applied  for  admitiance  and  promotion  as  a 
Prussia^!  man  of  law;  the  employment  which 
youu°  j  irists  look  for  in  that  country  being 
chiefly  in  the  hantis  of  government:  consist- 
ing, indeed,  of  appointments  in  the  varioas 
judicial  or  administrative  Boards  by  which  the 
Provinces  are  managed.  In  1793,  Werner  ac- 
cordingly was  made  Ka'nmersecretdr  (Exchequer 
Secretary;)  a  subaltern  olfice,  which  beheld 
successively  in  several  stations,  and  last  and 
Longest  in  Warsaw,  where  Hitzig,  a  young  man 
following  the  same  profession,  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  1799. 

What  the  purport  or  result  of  Werner's 
"roamings"  mayhave  been, or  how  he  had  de- 
meaned himself  in  office  or  out  of  it, 
nuwhere  informed;  but  it  is  an  omin 
cumstance  that,  even  at  this  period, 
thirtieth  year,  he  had  divorced  iifo  wi 
last  at  least  by  mutual  consent,  and  wi 
ing  out  for  a  third!  Hitzig,  with  whom  be 
seems  to  have  formed  a  prompt  and  close  in- 
timacy, gives  us  no  full  picture  of  him  under 
any  of  his  aspects:  yet  we  can  see,  that 
life,  as  naturally  it  might,  already  wore  so 
■what  of  a  shattered  appearance  in  his  ( 
eyes,  that  he  was  broken  in  character,  in  spirit, 
perhaps  in  bodily  constitution ;  and,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  transient  gratifications  of 
so  gay  a  city,  and  so  tolerable  an  appointment, 
had  renounced  all  steady  and  rational  hope 
either  of  being  happy  or  of  deserving  to  be  so. 
Of  unsteady  and  irrational  hopes,  however,  he 
had  still  abundance.  The  fine  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature,  undestroyed  by  so  many  external 
perplexities,  nay,  to  which,  perhaps,  these  very 
perplexities  had  given  fresh  and  undue  excite- 
ment, glowed  forth  in  strange  many-coloured 
brightness,  from  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortui 
and  led  him  into  wild  worlds  of  speculation, 
the  more  vehemently,  that  the  real  wbrld  of 
action  and  duty  had  become  so  unmanageabk 
in  his  hands. 
Werner's  early  publication  had  sunk,  after  f 


brief  provincial  life,  into  merited  oblivion ;  in 
fact,  he  had  then  only  been  a  rhymer,  and  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  lo  be  a  poet. 
We  have  one  of  those  youthful  pieces  tran- 
scribed in  this  volume,  and  certainly  it  exhibits 
a  curious  contrast  with  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings, both  in  form  and  spirit  In  tbrm,  because, 
unlike  the  first  fruits  of  a  genius,  it  is  cold  and 
correct !  while  his  later  works,  without  excep- 
tion, are  fervid,  extravagant,  and  foil  of  gross 
blemishes.  In  spirit  no  less,  because,  treating 
of  his  favourite  theme.  Religion,  it  treats  of  it 
harshly  and 'skeptically;  being,  indeed,  little 
more  than  a  tnetrical  version  of  common  Util- 
itarian Freethioking,  as  it  may  be  found 
(without  metre)  in  most  taverns  and  debating- 
societies.  Werner's  intermediate  secret  history 
might  form  a  strange  chapter  in  psychology; 
for  now,  it  is  clear,  his  French  skepticism  had 
got  overlaid  with  wondrous  theosophic  garni- 
ture; his  mind  was  full  of  visions  and  cloudy 
glories,  and  no  occupation  pleased  him  better 
than  to  controvert,  in  generous  inquiring  minds, 
that  very  unbelief  which  he  appears  to  have 
once  entertained  in  his  own.  From  Hitzig's 
account  of  the  matter,  this  seems  to  have 
formed  the  strongest  link  of  its  intercourse 
with  Werner.  The  latter  was  his  senior  by  ten 
years  of  lime,  and  by  more  than  ten  years  of 
unhappy  experience;  the  grand  questions  of 
Immortality,  ofFate,  Free-will,  Fore-knowledge 
absolute,  were  in  continual  agitation  between 
them ;  and  Hilrig  still  remembers  with  grati- 
tude these  earnest  warnings  against  irregular- 
ity of  life,  and  so  many  ardent  and  not  ineiTec- 
tual  endeavours  to  awaken  in  the  passionate 
temperament  of  youth  a  glow  of  purer  and  en- 
lightening fire. 

"Some  leagues  from  Warsaw,"  says  the 
Biographer,  "enchantingly  embosomed  in  a 
thick  wood,  cloee  by  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  lies  the  Cameldulensian  Abbey  of 
Bielany,  inhabited  by  a  class  of  monks,  who  in 
strictness  of  discipline  yield  only  lo  those  of 
La  Trappe.  To  this  cloistral  solitude  Werner 
was  wont  to  repair  with  his  friend,  every  fine 
Saturday  of  the  summer  of  1800,  so  soon  as 
their  occupations  in  the  city  were  over.  lo 
defect  of  any  formal  inn,  the  two  used  to 
bivouac  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  to  sleep  under 
a  temporary  lent.  The  Sunday  was  then  spent 
in  the  open  air;  in  roving  about  the  woods: 
sailing  on  the  river,  and  the  like ;  till  late  night 
recalled  them  to  the  city.  On  such  occasions, 
the  younger  of  the  party  had  ample  room  to 
unfold  his  whole  heart  before  his  more  mature 
and  settled  companion;  to  advance  his  doubts 
and  objections  against  many  theories,  wh.'ich 
Werner  was  already  cherishiug:  and  so,  i,y 
exciting  him  with  contradiction,  to  cause  him 
to  make  them  clearer  to  himself." 

Week  after  week,  these  discussions  wer« 
carefully  resumed  from  the  point  where  they 
had  been  left;  indeed,  to  Werner,  it  would 
seem,  this  controversy  hqd  unusual  attractions; 
for  he  was  now  busy  composing  a  Poem,  in- 
tended principally  to  convince  the  world  of 
those  very  trulhs  which  he  was  striving  to  im- 
press on  his  friend ;  and  tc  which  the  world,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  hkely  to  give  a  similar 
reception.    The  character,  or  at  least  the  way 
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of  thought,  allribuleil  lo  Hobert  d'Heredon,  the 
Scollish  Templar,  in  Ihe  Sam  of  the  Valliy,  was 
borrowed,  il  appears,  as  if  by  regular  instal- 
ments, from  these  conferences  with  HiKig ;  the 
result  of  the  one  Sunday  being  duly  entered  in 
dramatic  form  during  the  week;  then  audited 
an  the  Sunday  fbllowing';  and  so  forming  the 
teil  for  further  disquisition.  "Blissful  days," 
adcls  Hilzig,  "pure  and  innocent,  which  doubt- 
less Werner  also  ever  held  in  pleased  remem- 
brance I" 

The  SSIme  fles  Tkoh,  composed  in  iHis  rather 
questionable  fashion,  was  in  difc  time  forth- 
coming; the  First  Part  in  1801,  the  Second 
about  a  year  afterwards.  It  is  a  drams,  or 
rather  two  dramas,  unrii'alled  at  least  in  one 
particular,  in  length;  each  Part  being  a  play 
of  six  acts,  and  Ihe  whole  amounting  to  some- 
what more  than  eiehl  hundred  small  octavo 
pages!  To  attempt  any  anaiysis  of  such  a 
work  would  but  faligae  oar  readers  lo  little 
purpose:  it  is,  as  might  be  aniicipated,  of  a 
most  loose  and  formless  structure:  expanding 
on  all  sides  into  vague  boundlessness,  and,  on 
the  whole,  resembling  not  so  much  a  poem  as 
the  rncle  materials  of  one.  The  subject  is  Ihe 
destruction  of  the  Templar  Order;  an  event 
which  has  been,  dramatized  more  than  once, 
but  on  which,  notwithstanding,  'Werner,  we 
suppose,  may  boast  of  being  entirely  original. 
The  fate  of  Jacques  Molay,  and  his  brerhren, 
acts  here  but  like  a  liule  leaven ;  and  lucky 
were  we,  could  il  leaven  the  lump;  bnt  it  lies 
burieil  under.such  a  mass  of  Mystical  theology, 
Masonic  mtiminery,  Cabalistic  tradition,  and 
Gosicrucian  philosophy,  as  no  power  could 
work  into  dramatic  union.  The  incidents  are 
few,  and  of  little  interest;  interrupted  contin- 
ually by  ilariog  shows  and  iong-wioded  specu- 
lations; for  Werner's  besetting  sin,  that  of 
loquacity,  is  here  in  decided  action ;  and  so  we 
wander,  in  aimless  windings,  through  scene 
after  scene  of  gorgeousness  or  gloom;  liU  at 
last  the  whole  rises  before  us  like  a  wild  phan- 
tasmagoria; cloud  heaped  on  cloud,  painted 
indeed  here  and  there  with  prismatic  hues,  hot 
representing  nothing,  or  at  least  not  the  subject, 
but  the  author. 

In  this  last  iHiint  of  view,  however,  as  a  pic- 
ture of  himself,  independently  of  other  consid- 
erations, this  play  of  Werner's  may  still  ha^e 
a  certain  value  for  us.  The  strange  chaotic 
nature  of  the  man  is  displayed  in  il:  his  skep- 
ticism and  theosophy;  his  audacity,  yet  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  character;  his  baiHed 
longings,  but  still  ardent  endeavours  afier 
Truth  and  Good;  his  search  for  them  in  far 
joumeyings,  not  on  the  beaten  highways,  but 
through  the  pathless  infinitude  of  Thought. 
To  call  it  a  work  of  art  would  be  a  misappli- 
cation of  names :  it  is  little  more  than  a  rhap- 
sodic eifu.'ion ;  the  outpouring  of  a  passionate 
and  mystic  soul,  only  half  knowing  what  it 
titters,  and  not  ruling  its  own  movements,  but 
roied  by  them.  Il  is  fair  to  add  that  such  also, 
iti  a  great  measure,  was  Werner's  own  view 
of  the  matter:  most  likely  the  utterance  of 
these  things  gave  him  such  relief,  that,  crude 
as  Ihey  were,  he  could  not  suppress  them.  For 
i:  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  per- 
formance one  condition,  at  least,  of  genuine  in- 


spiration is  not  wanting:  Werner  evidently 
thinks  that  in  these  his  ultramundane  excur- 
sions he  has  found  truth;  he  has  something 
positive  to  set  forth,  and  he  feels  himself  as  if 
bound  on  a  high  and  holy  mission  in  preach- 
ing it  lo  his  fellow-men. 

To  explain  with  any  minuieness  the  articles 
of  Werner's  creed,  as  ft  was  now  fashioned, 
and  is  here  exhibited,  would  be  a  task  perhaps 
loo  hard  for  us,  and,  at  all  events.  unproAtable 
in  proportion  lo  its  difficulty.  We  have  found 
some  separable  passages,  in  which,  under  dark 
symbolical  figures,  he  has  hitjiself  shadowed 
forth  a  vague  likeness  of  it:  these  we  shall 
now  submit  to  the  reader,  with  snch  exposi- 
tions as  we  gather  from  the  context,  or  as  Ger- 
man readers,  from  Ihe  usual  tone  of  specula- 
tion in  that  country,  are  naturally  enabled  to 
supply.  This  may,  at  the  same  lime,  convey 
as  fair  a  notion  of  Ihe  work  itself,  with  its 
tawdry  splendours,  and  tumid  grandiloquence, 
and  mere  playhouse  thunder  and  lightning,  as 
by  any  other  plan  our  limits  would  adroit. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  in  iBe  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  the  Order  of  the  Templars 
still  subsists,  Ihong^  the  heads  of  it  are  already 
summoned  before  the  French  King  and  Popo 
Clement;  which  summons  they  are  now,  not 
without  dreary  enough  forebodings,  preparing 
to  obey.  The  purport  of  this  First  Part,  so  far 
as  il  has  any  dramatic  purport,  is  lo  paint  the 
situation,  outward  and  inward,  of  that  once 
pious  and  heroic,  and  siill  magnificent  and 
powerful  body.  It  is  entitled  The  Tein/ilnri  in 
Cypna :  but  why  il  should  also  be  called  Tht 
Sons  of  lilt  Valley  does  not  so  well  appear ;  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  ViiUey  has  yet  scarcely 
come  into  activity,  and  only  hovers  before  us 
in  glimpses,  of  so  enigmatic  a  sort,  that  we 
know  not  fully  so  much  as  whether  these  its 
Sans  are  of  flesh  and  blood  like  onrselves,  or  of 
some  spiritual  nature,  or  of  something  inler- 
raediale,  and  altogelher  nondescript.  For  the 
rest,  il  is  a  series  of  spectacles  and  disserta- 
tions ;  the  action  cannot  so  much  be  said  to 
advance  as  to  revolve.  On  this  occasjon  Ihe 
Templars  are  admitting  two  new  members; 
Ihe  acolytes  have  already  passed  their  prelim- 
inary trials ;  Ihis  is  the  chief  and  final  one : — 
ACT  FIFTH.— scEitE  rmsr. 


Th-il  I  WAS  hid  10  wail 
Inwrnpi  Ibe  flgurU. 


is  th«  pangi  of  hopeless  love  that  hucnirg 
■ansftijhj  heert,  poof  Comraite !— O  my  ABbm, 
ay  nnl  thy  spirit,  In  IbJs  earnest  hour. 


'Wftgtc 
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Behinil  thees  plllara,  whkh,  ominoui  BQd  btaclc. 


Upon  the  Present 
U-twilhtliypale 
Hide  «ot  Ihytelf,  p 
■hou  aff.ighleal  n 

and  hidesl  thy  gentle  form, 
eas  tliou  100  much  affiight  mel 
aleBhadoivofinyAjnea, 

noiaru!lling1--Falher!    Youl 

Bare  Hijoelf  i 

flic  sliipt  him  to  the  girdit  and  toi 

EHILII' 

rusAinr  in  tctU  vilil  lnnki.) 

Lookonthegronnd,  ondfol 

My  6011,  IDS' one  .0 

I'^ZtZ'^Z'^tZl 

(Bf  liada  *ixt  iMO  the  back-ground  IB  n 
right.     HidcKinis  first  hiimslf;  and  nih 

AD ALBEIT. 

/o;i«»,«rfSi™,i(ti„.M.) 

What  would  you, 

[bthet,intblB9D]eo<nhaur} 

SCENE  SECOND. 

iPmnlstohisUtid.) 
rheie  furrawB,  ton,  Ihe  rafie  of  lytanu  ploughed 
111  thy  old  l^lbet'i  ftc?.    Hy  son,  my  Orsl-hotn  cliild, 


re  by  thy  Iklher'i  head  made  «atly  gray, 
Ihe  reinenibrBiice  of  thy  mother's  agony, 
d  liy  Ihe  ravished  bloBsom  of  iby  AfmeSi 


Whenlh'hoiirofre 


aigh  of  tliy  Agnea. 


(Looking  up,  then  shrinking  taffether/jtmch  dittttedeytf 
Ha:  vrat  not  that  hIsltghlningl-Fare  thee  welM 
I  hear  ihB  foniBlep  of  the  Dreaded! -Finn  !— 


Vei,  brayhead,  wliom  the  bechoning  o(  the  I»rd 


Lonkdown!   'Tjs  on  Ihy  life! 


Hear  it,  then;  "Thy  w 


L  Coffin  with  a  Cori 


HistcaBvGoO>^le 
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O' Heavens !  And  may  I  see  thei:,  eainleil  t 

Mj- b«om  yearns  for  thee  !- 

IWM  lit  foUemng  tcorda,  ki  alampc  fix 

One,— Two,— Three,— Fnur  !- 
(71(  CBrtain  liatifiTtg  fms  lit  Buoll  Tul 
mdiBveriU.  JcclQsitlDivil's-keadippe 
t»D  SkllOon,:    ill  /orm  i,  kafribU;  U   h 


I  npiMy  up, 

gilt  ;  bat  n 
BrvK ;  roil-' 


Jtufft^IdBK  CroKn,aHec 

ing  jlaminff  Eyei:  Serf  _  .  .  ^____  . 

C&Bi™  roKirf  ia  iKci,  bSb*  wsisiifc  ta  tie  Irrcast .- attd  a 
gelden  Crust,  jftt  not  a  Cnwifii,  xkick  rista  oper  ita  n^tit 


HualdiTliere 

(bnihe 

For  fllthy  gflld 

wait 

lyday. 

n  forly  days  11 

tie 

after  t 

m 

BLorrt, 

Came  down 

atht 

My  Temple,  Baff 

TtWD  fell  tie 

!ti> 

For  mercy  J 

heLo 

4)ncs  thou  h 

And  thoie  Ih 

Hanwidtb 

neoflillhyeQlri 

1.0, 1  nitl  ca 

im 

erorlh,  and  with  the  » 

Will  chaftia 

the 

Otltaown 

eed 

^ndUlbe 

Lord  lift 

plhepuiseofUi, 

Heniadeforh-ni. 
AndErusheiliton 


roahyGoQi^lc 


LITE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WEKNER. 


[s  Ihe  sMen  hi=Tl  from  gff  hi 


T  (lakivg  Ihi  Heart  /run 


Take  frnm  his  back  the  C 


itskng  it  from  Ihs  Btsl,  lad  fuyinf  I'l  loftly 
If  Ihe  Good  1^  td  Ibat  dl^d  for  me  1 


nd  so  on.  through  many  other  sulphurous 
!s !  How  much  of  this  mummery  is  copied 
I  the  acmat  practice  of  the  Templar?  wp 
«  not  with  certainty:  nor  what  ori 
;r  they  or  Werner  ii 


.lur  what  precisely 
elided,  by  this  mar- 


TellouB  "Sioryof  the  Fallen  Master,"  to  sha- 
dow forth.  At  first  view,  one  might  take  it  for 
an  allegory,  couched  in  masonic  language, — 
and  truly  no  flattering  allegory, — of  the  Catho- 
lic Church ;  and  this  trampling  on  the  Cross, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  actaally  enjoined 
on  every  Templar  at  his  initialiotl,  (o  be  a  type 
of  his  secret  behesi  to  undermine  that  Institu- 
tion, and  redeem  the  spirit  of  Religion  from  the 
state  of  thraldom  and  distortion  under  which  it 
was  there  held.  It  is  known  at  least,  and  was 
well  known  to  Werner,  that  the  heads  of  the 
Templars  entertained  views,  both  pn  religion 
and  politics,  which  ihey  did  not  think  meet  for 
communicaliDg  to  their  age,  and  only  imparled 
by  degrees,  and  under  mysterious  adumbra- 
tions, 10  the  wiser  of  their  own  Order,  They 
had  even  publicly  resisted,  and  succeeded  in 
thwarting,  some  iniquitous  measures  of  Phi- 
lippe Auguste,  the  French  King,  in  regard  to  his 
coinage;  and  this,  while  it  secured  them  the 
love  of  the  people,  was  one  great  cause,  per- 
haps second  only  to  their  wealth,  of  the  hatred 
which  thai  sovereign  bore  them,  and  of  ihe 
savage  doom  which  he  at  last  executed  on  the 

But  on  these  secret  principles  of  theirs,  as 
on  Werner's  manner  of  conceiving  them,  we 
are  only  enabled  to  guess ;  for  Werner,  too, 
has  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  he  does  not 
promulgate,  except  in  dark  bybilline  enigmas, 
to  theunitiated.  As  we  are  here  seeking  chief- 
ly for  his  religious  creed,  which  forms,  in 
truth,  with  its  changes,  the  main  thread  where- 
by his  wayward,  desultory  eiistence  attains  any 
unity  or  even  coherence  in  our  thoughts,  we 
may  quote  another  passage  from  the  same 
First  Part  of  this  rhapsody;  which,  at  the 
same  lime,  will  afford  as  a  glimpse  of  hid 
TaTourile  hero,  Bnberl  d'Heredon,  lately  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Templars,  but  now,  for  some  mo- 
mentary infraction  of  their  rules,  cist  into 
prison,  and  expecting  death,  or,  at  best,  ezclu- 
sion  from  ihe  Order.  Gottfried  is  another 
Templar,in  all  points  the  reverse  of  Robert. 

ACT  FOURTH.    SCENE  FIRST. 


eh  by  km,  girting  at  the  ot 


.oogk 
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or  Fnre*  and  free  Voliiion,  tliu,  defying 
Tb>  tDrporal  AtoniB  and  AnnililLalion, 
Melhodk  guides  ILie  car  of  Deitiny, 

Than  tbnn  ot  I,  csn  leed  Iho  wbeel  of  Fale 


The  frull  of  WBUbfUl  nl|[htHBDd  atorinral  days, 

TbalDiLghly  taeani—TbrDu^hality  ballling  yeai 
<T  ba>  lieet  in  pain  fbr  nothing :  bis  ciealloa 


This  Robert  d'Heredon,  whose  preaching 
has  here  such  a  narcotic  sirtue,  is  destined  nl- 
timaielyfor  a  higher  office  than  to  rattle  his 
chains  by  way  of  lullaby.  He  is  ejected  from 
the  Order;  not,  however,  with  disgrrace  and  in 
anger,  but  in  sad  feeling  of  necessity,  and  with 
tears  and  blessings  from  his  brethren ;  and  the 
messenger  of  the  Valley,  a  siranRe,  ambigu- 
ons,  little  sflph-like  maiden,  gives  him  obscure 
encouragement,  before  his  departure,  to  pos- 
sess his  soti!  in  patience;  seeing,  if  he  can 
learn  the  grand  secret  of  Renunciation,  his 
cotirse  is  not  ended,  bal  only  opening  on  a 
fairer  scene.  Robert  knows  not  well  what  to 
make  of  this ;  bui  sails  for  his  native  Hebrides, 
in  darkness  and  contrition,  as  one  who  can  do 

In  the  end  of  the  Second  Pari,  which  is  re- 

Sesented   as   divided   from  the   First  by  an 
terval  of  seven  years,  Robert  is  again  sum- 


moned forth  ;  and  the  whole  surprising  secret 
of  his  mission,  and  of  the  Valley  which  ap- 
points it  for  him,  is  disclosed.  This  Friedai- 
that  (Valley  of  Peace),  it  now  appears,  is  an 
immense  secret  association,  wh^ch  has  its 
chief  seat  somewhere  about  the  roots  of  Mount 
Carmel,  if  we  mistake  not;  but,  comprehending 
in  its  ramifications  the  best  heads  and  hearts 
of  every  coooiry,  extends  over  the  whole  civi- 
lized world;  and  has.  in  particular,  a  strong 
body  of  adherents  in  Paris,  and  indeed  a  sttln 
terraneous,  but  seemingly  very  commodious 
suite  of  rooms,  under  the  Carmelite  Monastery 
of  that  city.  Here  sit  iti  solemn  conclave  the 
heads  of  the  Establishment;  directing  from 
their  lodge,  in  deepest  concealment,  the  princi> 
pal  movements  of  the  kingdom :  for  William 
of  Paris,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  being  of  their 
number,  the  king  and  his  other  ministers,  fan- 
cying within  themselves  the  utmost  freedom 
of  action,  are  nothing  more  than  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  this  all-powerful  Brotherhood, 
which  watches,  like  a  sort  of  Fate,  over  (he  in- 
terests of  mankind,  and  by  mysteriutis  ^en- 
cies,  forwards,  we  suppose, "  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  over  all  the  world."  It  is 
they  that  have  doomed  the  Templars;  and, 
without  malice  or  pity,  are  sending  their  lead- 
ers to  the  dungeon  and  the  slake.  Thai  knight- 
ly Order,once  a  favourite  minister  of  good,  has 
now  degenerated  from  its  purity,  and  come  to 
mistake  its  purpose,  having  taken  up  politics 
and  a  sort  of  radical  reform ;  and  so  must  now 
be  broken  and  reshaped,  like  a  worn  imple- 
ment, which  can  no  longer  do  its  appointed 

Such  a  magnificent  "Society  for  the  Sup. 
pression  of  Vice"  may  well  be  supposed  to 
walk  by  the  most  philosophical  principles. 
These  Friedenihiilers,  in  fact,  profess  (o  be  a 
sort  of  Invisible  Church ;  preserving  in  vestal 
purity  the  sacreil  fire  of  religion,  which  burns 
with  more  or  less  fuliginous  admiimre  in  the 
worship  of  every  people, but  only  with  its  clear 
sidereal  lustre  in  the  recesses  of  the  FalUi/. 
They  are  Bramins  on  the  Ganges,  Bonzes  on 
the  Hoangho,  Monks  on  the  Seine.  They  ad- 
dict themselves  to  contemplation,  and  the  sub- 
tilest  study;  have  penetrated  far  into  the  mys- 
teries of  spiritual  and  physical  nature;  they 
command  the  deep-hidden  virtues  of  plant  and 
mineral;  and  their  sa^es  can  discriminate  ths 
eye  of  the  mind  from  its  sensual  instruments, 
and  behold,  without  type  or  materia!  embody- 
ment,  the  essence  of  Being.  Their  activity  is 
all-comprehending  and  unerringly  calculated : 
they  rule  over  the  world  by  the  authority  of 
wisdom  over  ignorance, 

In  the  Fiflh  Act  of  the  Second  Part,  we  are 
at  length,  after  many  a  hint  and  significant 
note  of  preparation,  introduced  to  the  privacies 
of  this  philosophical  Saints  flcrmaiidarf.  A 
strange  Delphic  cave  this  of  theirs,  under  tha 
very  pavements  of  Paris!  There  are  brazen 
folding  doors,  and  concealed  voices,  and 
sphinxes,  and  naptha-lamps,  and  all  manner 
of  wondrous  furniture.  Il  seems,  moreover,  to 
be  a  sort  of  gala  evening  with  them ;  for  ths 
"Old  Man  of  Carmel,  in  eremite  garb,  with  a 
long  beard  reaching  to  his  girdle,"  is  for  a  mo- 
ment discovered  "reading  in  a  deep  monoto- 
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uus  Toice."   The  "  Strong  Ones,"  meanwhile, 
are  out  in  quest  of  Robert  d'Heredon  ;  who,  by 
cunning  practices,  has  been  enticed  from  his 
Hehridean  soiilnde,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Mo- 
lay,  and  is  even  now  to  be  initialed,  and  equip- 
ped for  his  [ask.    After  a  due  allowance  of 
pompous  ceremonial,  Robert  is  at  last  ushered 
in,  or  rather  dragged  in ;  for  it  appears  that  he 
has  made  a  stout  debate,  not  submitting  ---'-- 
customary  form  of  being  dttcked, — an  ess 
preliminary,  it  would  seem, — till  compelled  by 
the  direst  necessity.  He  is  in  a  truly  Highland 
anger,  as  is  natural;  but  hy  various  mai 
tions  and  solacements,  he  is  reduced  to 
again,  linding,  indeed,  the  fruitlessness  of  any 
thing  else;  for  nhen  lance  and  sword  and  free 
space  are  given  him,  and  he  makes  a  thrust 
Adam  of  Valincourl,  the  master  of  the  cei 
monies,  it  is  Co  no  purpose ;  the  old  man  has 
torpedo  quality  in  him,  which   benumbs   the 
stoutest  arm ;  and  no  death  issues  from  the 
baffled  sword-point,  but  only  a  small  spark  of 
electric   fire.      With   his   Scottish   prudence, 
Boberi,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  but 
perceive  thai  quietness  is  best.    The  people 
haudhim,insuccession,the"  Cup  of  Strength" 
the  "  Cup  of  Beauty,"  and  the  "  Cup  of  Wis- 
dom;" liquors  brewed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  effect,  with  the  highest  stretch  of  Ro;  ' 
crucian  art ;  and  which  must  have  gone  far 
disgust  Robert  d'Heredon  with  his  natural  t 
qufbavslii  however  escellenl,  had   that  fier 
drink  been  in  use  then.    He  rages  in  a  11 
frenzy;  dies  away  in  raptures;  and  then, 


last,  '■ 


t  hen 


■n  of  Valin- 

court  to  strike  in  with  an  interminable  exposi- 
tion of  the  "objects  of  the  society."    To  nol 
unwilling,  but  still  cautious  ears,  he  unbosoms 
himself,  in  mystic  wise,  with  extreme  copious- 
ness;  turning  aside  objections  like  a  veteran 
disputant,  and  leading  his  apt  and  courageous 
pupil,  by  signs   and  wonders,  as  well  as  by 
logic,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secrets  of 
theosophic  and  thaumalurgic  science.    A  little 
glimpse  of  this  our  readers  may  share  with 
though  we  fear  the  allegory  will  seem  lo  n 
of  lliem  but  a  hollow  nut.    Nevertheless,  i 
an  allegory — of  its  sort ;  and  we  can  profess  lo 
have  translated  with  entire  fidelity. 


Nol 'so 

Kee 

P  silsnce  litre ;  and  see  Ihnu  interrupt  not. 

By 

00  hold  taviillng,  Ibii  myHlety. 

01.0  WIS  {'^ii-'g.) 

Bei 

g  wrcilh  there.l,  be  eail  hii»  forlh. 

shut  ]i[in  ill  a  prteon  called  Life  t 

An< 

houod  him  slrailly  in  ftur  Azura  Owiiu, 

pour'd  for  him  the  hitler  Cup  of  Fire. 

My 

Willi  yNldll«s  to  tl»  Element, 

An 

sillventfi  Ihou  hast  ainn'd  agJlnst  me  hy 

Th    prldeful  Thouglil  of  tKlng  On=  and  S-mewUBl, 

ve  wilh  thee  thai  Ibooiht  10 1«  thy  whip, 

Til 

once  a  Saviour  from  the  waters  rise. 

Wh 

0  shall  aiain  hapllie  thee  in  my  hnsom. 

Th 

1  so  Ihou  niay'it  be  Noiiiht  and  All. 

And  when  ihe  Lord  bad  spoksn,  he  drew  hack 

n  >  niigmy  mshlnK ;  and  llie  Elemenl 

e  up  round  Phosphowa,  and  tower'd  ilself 

AI< 

rt  10  Heav'n  J  and  he  lay  sliinn'd  beneath  ll. 

But  when  hli  flrstbom  Skier  saw  his  pain, 

heart  was  f^ll  or  sorrow,  and  she  turned  her 

Tnlhs  Lorrt ;  and  wfth  veii'd  &ce,lhus>|»il«  MjlitW." 

Pilj  my  Bmihit,  and  <el  me  consnie  hlin  t 

Then  did  Ihe  Lord  hi  pity  rend  asunder 

Th 

1  sn  he  Dii^hl  behold  his  Sister's  l^ce  ; 

when  she  silent  peep'd  inlo  his  Prison, 

eh 

left  wlih  hlni  s  Mirror  for  his  solace, 

Pre 

sed  hliD  less  i  and,  like  Ihe  Eleam  of  Diornlng, 

Hut  yet  Ihe  AKore  Chains  she  conld  nol  break, 

bitter  Oiiji  of  Fire  nol  take  IVom  him. 

refore  she  pray'd  lo  Myihras,  lo  her  Father, 

0  Ihe  fbolsioni  of  Ihe  Lord,  ami  snid ; 

e  1  nol  sent  Mylltla  that  be  may 

old  his  Binhplaee  1— Wherefore  Myihras  answer'di 

atproDleitl    The  chains  she  uinnot  break. 

Th 

bllter  Clip  of  Fire  not  lake  from  him. 

1  so  the  Mtler  Csp  of  Fire  be  sottened ; 

Til 

once  a  Sasiour  rite  from  oiil  Ihe  Waters.— 

»hen  Ihe  Salt  was  laid  on  Phosphor's  tongue 

Th 

Flre-s  piercing  ceased  1  but  th'  Element 

Eoal'd  Ihe  Salt  to  Ice,  and  Phospboros 

I.a 

Thou  who  an  Father,  Strenglh  and  Word  tud 

LlBht : 

In  piin.  Ihe  down-preas'd  Ihrali  nf  his  rude  BrothMt 

Th 

Th 

ciipofFluidness.BndiniheCup 

Th 

drops  of  Sadness  and  the  drops  of  Longing ; 

men  the  Ire  was  Ihawed,  Ihe  Fire  grew  cool, 

An 

Phosphoroa  again  had  room  10  breathe. 

Oribts  N3nie,lhe  Lord's,  whidi  be  had  losi,  was  wen^ 

Then  the  Mother's  heart  was  moved  whh  pity, 

Th 

u  who  an  more  than  I,  and  yel  my  nursling. 

•.V,jli!la,  In  the  old  Persian  mysteries,  was  the  uair* 

of  111 

Mooni  A-«ft>-flslhMoftl.eSunj.  -                 I 
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PntonlhhRo 

be  of  Eaith,  and  eIiow  1h;eoir 

To&ilenPhcH 

phorns  iKKind  In  the  duniieon. 

And  open  hi,, 

Thenaaldlhe 

Word:  llBbellbesol  end  sent 

DiBEiBBt  ehe  broke  the  roof 

Of  PhoephoC 

Prleon,  so  thai  »nee  seal" 

Tbe  Fount  of 

.igblbeenwi  the  Element 

WMdaialed 

Hod;  b.A  Phoaphnr  knew  his  Fn.her. 

Anil  when  the 

Word,  in  Earth,  cnme  to  the  Prison, 

BotPlia>phon 

sl«ok'duptnb§o,,ai,dsaid; 

Thou  an  lent 

hither  to  redeem  from  Sin, 

nt  the  Saviour  ftom  the  WatPrB— 

Then  >p.kc  Ui 

le  Word :  The  Baviont  frnn,  ihe  Wate 

1  surely  am  n 

ThsCupof  F1 

uidneeg,  I  will  Redeem  thee. 

Then  I-hoBph 

r  drank  Ihe  Cup  of  Fluidness, 

OfLoDging,. 

nd  of  Sadnees ;  and  hb  Garment 

l)Mdrap™« 

(drops;  wherKwIththeMesaencer 

OribeWord 

wash'd  all  his  Sarmenl,  till  its  folds 

Andnurn»9 

™ni»bM,Bndil'ganpn.wlisbl. 

And  when  ih 

Prison  Life  she  touch'd,  slraighlway 

and  iueld  like  to  crystal. 

Bui  yel  ihe  A 

Then  dtd  tbe 

Vord  vonihtafe  hloi  the  Cup  of  Faith 

And  havin);  d 

Andeawlho 

Both  band!  IheCaptlve  itreHh'd  to  gtasp  that  Savinn 

But  he  Sed. 

"So 

But  yet  then 

nrd  spake  comfort,  giving  him 

The  Pillovi'  i* 

Then  aaid  the  Word ;  Wott  yel  in  pence  seien  ni 
And  Phosphor  anawer'd,  I.ord,  thy  will  be  done  i 


0fhi8  BlBTHFLlOE,  gleaming  n>  in  light  of  ^Id. 

"  Then  fell  there  aa  if  scales  from  Phosphor's  eyei 
ITelenthe  Thonght  of  helng  One  and  Somewhat, 
His  nature  inelled  in  the  mighty  All ; 


The  purport  of  this  enigma  Eobert  confesses 
Ihat  he  does  not  "wholly"  nnderstand;  at  ' 
misEion  in  which,  we  suspecl.  mosl  of 
readers,  and  the  Old  Man  of  C&rniet  himself, 
nere  he  candid,  might  be  inclined  lo  agree 
with  him.  Sometimes,  in  the  deeper  corfsider- 
alinn  which  Iraiislalors  are  bound  to  bestow 


in  sach  extravagances,  we  have  fancied  we 
muld  discern  in  this  apologue  some  glimmer- 
n^s  of  meaning,  scattered  here  and  there  like 
weak  lamps  in  the  darkness;  not  enough  to 
interpret  the  riddle,  but  to  show  that  by  possi- 
biliiy  it  might  have  an  interpretation, — was  a 
typical  vision,  with  a  certain  degree  of  signifi- 
:an(^e  in  the  wild  mind  of  the  poet,  not  so  in- 
ire  fever-dream.  Might  not  Phosphoros,  for 
jjBmple,  indicate  generally  the  spiritual  es- 
^e^ce  of  a  man,  and  this  story  be  an  emblem 
Df  his  history?  He  longs  to  be  "One  and 
Somewhat;"  thai  is,  be  labours  under  the 
very  common  complaint  of  egoiism  ,-  canno^  in 
the  grandeur  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  forget  his 
own  so  beautiful  and  virtuous  Self:  but,  amid 
the  glories  of  the  majestic  All,  is  still  haunted 
ind  blinded  by  some  shadow  of  his  own  little 
Me.  For  this  reason  he  is  punished;  impri- 
soned in  the  "Element"  (of  a  material  body,) 
and  has  ihe  "four  Aznre  Chains"  (the  four 
of  matter)  bound  round  him ;  so 
that  he  can  neither  think  nor  act,  exicepC  in  a 
foreign  medium,  and  under  conditions  that 
onfuse  him.  The  "Cap  of  Fire"  is  given 
lim  ;  perhaps,  the  rude,  barbarous  passion  and 
ruelty  natural  lo  all  uncultivated  tribes !  But, 
at  length,  he  beholds  the  "  Moon ;"  begins  to 
have  some  sight  and  love  of  material  Natare  i 
and,  looking  into  her  "  Mirror,"  forms  to  him- 
self, under  gross  emblems,  a  Iheogony  and  sort 
of  mythologic  poetry  j  in  which,  if  he  cannot 
behold  the  "  Name,"  and  has  forgotten  his  own 
"Birthplace,"  both  of  which  are  blotted  oot 
and  hidden  by  the  "EJemenl,"  he  finds  some 
spiritual  solace,  and  breathes  more  freely. 
Still,  however,  the  "Cap  of  Fire"  tortures  him; 
till  the  "Salt"  (intellectaalcaltnrel)  is  vouch- 
safed; which,  indeed,  (^alms  the  raging  of  that 
furious  bloodthirsliness  and  warlike  strife,  but 
leaves  him,  as  mere  culture  of  the  understand- 
ing may  be  supposed  to  do,  frozen  into  irreli- 
gion  and  moral  inactivity,  and  farther  from 
the  "Name"  and  his  "Own  Original"  than 
ever.  Then  is  the  "Cup  of  Floidness"  a  more 
merciful  disposition  T  and  intended,  with  "  the 
Drops  of  Sadness  and  the  Drops  of  Longing," 
to  shadow  forth  that  wo-struck,  desolate,  yet 
softer  and  devouter  slale  in  which  matikind 
displayed  itself  at  the  coining  of  the  "  Word," 
at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion! Is  the  "Kainbow"  the  modem  poelry 
of  Europe,  the  Chivalry,  the  new  form  of  Slc- 
icism,  the  whole  romimiic  feeling  of  these  later 
days  1  Boi  who  or  what  the  "Hdland  aus  dm 
Waasern"  (Saviour  from  tbe  Waters)  may  w, 
we  need  not  hide  our  entire  ignorance;  this 
being  apparently  a  secret  of  the  Valky,  which 
Kobert  d'Heredon,  and  Werner,  and  men  of 
like  gifts,  are  in  due  time  to  show  the  world, 
but  unhappily  have  not  yet  sncceeded  in  bring- 
ing to  light.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  whole  in- 
terpretation may  be  thought  Hide  better  than 
lost  labour;  a  reading  of  what  was  only 
scrawled  and  flourished,  nol  written;  a  shap- 
ing of  gay  castles  and  metallic  palaces  from 
the  sanset  cloads,  which,  though  mounlain- 
like,  and  purple  and  golden  of  hue,  and  tow- 
ered together  as  if  by  Cyclopean  arms,  are  but 
dyed  vapour. 

Adam  of  Valincourt  eontmues  his  exposi- 
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h     p  M  y  d    in  satisfying  Ko- 

arf      d  h       fl     due  preparation, — 

M  1  7  b  b  1  k    a  martyr,  under  the 

m       p  g  d  the  Pope  and  the 

Kgfr      ce  kdad,  or  nearly  so,— 

u       f  u  d   h        d      of  St.  Andrews  in 
h  h        f  Calatrava  in  Spain, 

d     h     k    gh  1    M  of  the  Heiland  aus 

rf      W       ™    1    wh  d  thas,  to  the  great 

f  f  all  p  n         he  Sam  of  the  Valley 

m  ,    p  I3  f      he  last  time." 

Our  reader  may  ha.ve  already  convinced 
himself  that  in  this  strange  phantasmagoria 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  very  high 
poetic  talent.  We  see  a  mind  of  great  depth, 
if  not  of  sufficient  stretiglh ;  struggling  with 
objects  which,  though  it  cannot  master  them, 
are  essentially  of  richest  significance.  Had 
the  writer  only  kept  his  piece  till  the  tiinlh 
year ;  oieditatinfr  it  with  true  diligence  and  un- 
wearied will '.  But  the  weak  Werner  was  not 
a  man  for  such  things :  he  must  reap  the  har- 
vest on  the  morrow  after  seed-day,  and  so 
Hands  before  us  at  last,  as  a  man  capable  nf 
much,  only  not  of  bringing  aught  to  perfec- 

Of  his  natural  dramatic  genius,  this  work, 
ill-concocled  as  it  is,  aiibrds  no  unfavourable 
specimen  ;  and  may,  indeed,  have  justified  ex- 
pectations which  were  never  realized.  It  is 
true, he  cannot  yetgive  form  and  animation  to 
a  character,  in  the  genuine  poetic  sense ;  we 
do  not  see  any  of  his  di'a«iatU  persotia,  but  only 
hear  of  them :  yet,  in  some  cases  his  endea- 
vour, though  imperfect,  is  by  no  means  abor- 
tive i  and  here,  for  instance,  Jacques  Molay, 
Philip  Adalberl,  Hugo,  and  the  like,  though 
not  livinjr  men,  have  still  a.s  mtich  life  as  many 
a  bulf-and-scarlet  Sebastian  or  Barbarossa, 
whom  we  find  swaggering,  for  years,  with  ac- 
ceptance, on  the  boards.  Of  his  spiritual 
beings,  whom  in  most  of  his  plays  he  intro- 
duces loo  profusely,  we  cannot  speak  in  com- 
mendation :  they  are  of  a  mongrel  nature, 
neither  righdy  dead  nor  alive ;  in  fact,  they 
sometimes  glide  about  like  real,  though  rather 
singular  mortals,  through  the  whole  piece; 
and  only  vanish  as  ghosts  in  the  fifth  act. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  contriving  theatrical 
incidents  and  sentiments ;  in  scenic  shows, 
and  all  manner  of  gorgeous,  frightful,  or  as- 
lonisliing  machinery,  Werner  e:(hibits  a  copi- 
ous invention,  and  strong  though  nntutored 
feeling.  Doubtless,  it  is  all  crude  enough;  all 
illuminated  by  an  impure,  barbaric  splendour; 
not  the  soft,  peaceful  brightness  of"^  simlight, 
but  the  red.resinousglareof  playhouse  torches. 
Werner,  however,  was  still  young ;  and  had  he 
been  of  a  right  spirit,  alt  that  was  impure  and 
crude  might  in  time  have  become  ripe  and 
clear;  and  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  excellence 
would  have  been  moulded  out  of  him. 

But  as  matters  stood,  (his  was  by  no  means 
the  thing  Werner  had  most  at  heart.  It  is  not 
the  degree  of  poetic  talent  manifested  in  the 
Soai  of  the  ValUy  that  he  prizes,  but  the  reli- 
gious truth  shadowed  forth  in  it.  To  judge  from 
the  parables  of  Baffometus  and  Pho spheres, 


our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  hold  bis  reve- 
lations  on  this  subject  rather  cheap.  Never- 
theless, taking  up  the  character  of  Vatn  in  its 
widest  sense,  Werner  earnestly  desires  not 
only  to  be  a  poet,  but  a  prophet;  and,  indeed, 
looks  upon  his  merits  in  the  former  province 
as  altogether  subservient  to  his  higher  pur- 
poses in  the  latter.  We  have  a  series  of  the 
most  confused  and  long-winded  letters  to  Hit- 
zig,  who  had  now  removed  to  Berlin;  setting 
forth,  witn  a  singular  simplicity,  the  mighQ" 
projects  Werner  was  cherishing  on  this  head. 
He  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  Creed 
promulgated,  a  new  Body  of  Religionists  es- 
tablished ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  not  writ- 
ing, bnt  actual  preaching,  can  avail.  He 
detests  common  Protestantism,  under  which 
he  seems  to  mean  a  sort  of  Sociniantsm,  ov 
diluted  French  Infidelity ;  he  talks  of  Jacob 
Bcehme,  and  Lnlher,  and  Schleiermacher,  and 
a  new  Trinity  of  "Art,  Religion,  and  Love." 
All  this  should  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  that  so  their  torpid  slum- 
ber, the  harbinger  of  spiritual  death,  may  be 
driven  away.  With  the  utmost  gravity  he 
commissions  his  correspondent  to  wait  Ufon 
Schlegcl,  Tieck,  and  others  of  a  like  spirit, 
and  see  whether  they  will  not  join  him.  For 
his  own  share  in  the  matter,  he  is  totally  in- 
different; will  serve  in  the  meanest  capacity, 
and  rejoice  with  his  whole  heart,  if,  in  zeal 
and  ability  as  poets  and  preachers,  not  some 
only,  but  everyone,  should  infinitely  outstrip 
him.  We  suppose,  he  had  dropped  the  thought 
of  being  "One  and  Somewhat;"  and  now 
wished,  rapt  away  by  this  divine  purpose,  tt 
be  "Nought  and  All." 

On  the  Hcila'ut  avi  dm  Wai'ern  this  corre 
spondence  throws  no  flirther  light ;  what  the 
new  Creed  specially  was,  which  Werner  felt 
so  eager  to  plant  and  propagate,  we  nowhere 
learn  with  any  distinctness.  Probably,  be 
might  himself  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to 
explain  it  in  brief  compass.  His  theogony,we 
suspect,  was  still  very  much  inpnsse,-  and 
perhaps  only  the  moral  part  of  this  system 
could  stand  before  him  with  some  degree  of 
clearness.  On  this  latter  point,  indeed,  he  is 
determined  enough ;  well  assured  of  his  dog- 
mas, and  apparently  wailing  but  for  some 
proper  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  them  to 
the  minds  of  men.  His  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  morals  we  have  seen  in  pari  already: 
it  does  not  exclusively  or  primarily  belong 
to  himself;  heine  little  more  Ihan  that  high 
tenet  of  entire  Self-forgetfulness,  thai "  merg- 
ing of  the  Me  in  the  Idta  :"  a  principle  which 
reigns  both  in  Stoical  and  Christian  etbicE, 
and  is  at  this  day  common,  in  theory,  among 
all  German  philosophers,  especially  of  the 
Transcendental  class.  Werner  has  adopted 
this  principle  with  his  whole  heart  and  his 
whole  soul,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
all  Virtue.  He  believes  it,  we  should  say,  in- 
tensely, and  without  compromise,  exaggerating 
rather  than  softening  or  concealing  its  peculi- 
arities. He  will  not  have  Happiness,  under 
any  form,  to  he  the  real  or  chief  end  of  man , 
this  is  but  love  of  enjoyment,  disguise  it  as 
we  like  ;  a  more  complex  and  sometimes  more 
respectable  species  of  hunger,  he^would  sav 
■dhyGoQi^lc 
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lo  be  admitted  a»  an  indeslractihl?  eleroent  in 
hainan  nature,  bat  nowise  to  be  recognised  as 
the  liighest ;  on  the  contrary,  lo  be  resisted  and 
incessantly  warred  with,  till  it  become  obedi- 
ent to  love  of  God,  which  is  only,  in  the  truest 
sense,  love  of  Goodness,  and  the  geitn  of  which 
lies  deep  in  ihe  inmost  nature  of  man  ;  of  au- 
thority superior  to  all  sensitive  impulses ; 
forming,  in  fact,  the  grand  law  of  his  bain;!;,  as 
subjection  to  it  forms  the  Srst  and  last  condi- 
lioD  of  spiritual  healtli.  Be  thinks  thai  to  pro- 
pose a  reward  for  virtue  is  lo  render  virtue  im- 
possible. He  warmly  seconds  Schleiermacher 
in  declaring  that  even  the  hope  of  Immot  lality  is 
a  consideration  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  re- 
ligion, and  tending  only  to  pervert  it,  and  im- 
pair its  sacredness.  Strange  as  this  may  seem, 
Werner  is  firmly  convinced  of  its  importance  ; 
and  has  even  enforced  it  specifically  in  a  pas- 
sage of  his  SBhrte  da  Thais,  which  he  is  at  the 
pains  to  cite  and  expound  in  bis  correspond- 
ence with  Hitzig,  Here  is  another  fraction  of 
that  wondrous  dialogue  between  Robert  d'Here- 
don  and  Adam  of  Valincourt,  in  the  cavern  of 
the  Valteij: 


caaixgJQsfulln  ati 
1,  he  ban  renounced 
nedbeLlEUI  U»a 


Snch  was  the  spirit  of  that  new  Faith,  which, 
symbolized  under  mythuses  of  Baffomeius  an(' 
ITiosphoros,  and  "  Saviours  from  the  Waters,' 
and  "Trinities  of  Art,  Religion,  and  Li>ve,' 
and  to  be  preached  abroad  by  the  aid  of  Schlei 
crmacher,  and'  what  was  then  called  the  Neii 
Poetical  ^heol,  Werner  serionsly  purposed,  lilie 
another  Luther,  to  cast  forth,  as  good  seed, 
among  the  ruins  of  decayed  and  down-trodden 
Protestantism  [  Whether  Bitzig  was  still  young 
enough  to  attempt  executing  his  commission, 
and  applying  to  Schlegel  and  Tiecit  fur  help ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  gestures  of  speechless  asto- 
nishment, or  what  peals  of  inextinguishable 
laughter  they  answered  hitn,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. One  thing,  however,  is  clear;  (hat  a 
man  with  so  unbridled  an  imagination,  joined  to 
so  weak  an  understanding,  and  so  broken  a  voli- 
tion, who  had  plunged  so  deep  into  Theoso- 
phy,  and  still  hovered  so  near  the  surface  in 
all  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  their  af- 
fairs ;  whu,  shattered  and  degraded  in  his  own 
private  character,  could  meditate  such  apos- 
tolic enterprises,  was  a  man  likely,  if  he  lived 


long,  to  play  fantastic  tricks  in  abundance; 
and,  at  least,  in  his  religious  history,  to  set  the 
world  a-wondering.  Conversion,  not  to  Pope- 
ry, but,  if  il  so  chanced,  to  Braminism,  was  a 
thing  nowise  to  be  thought  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  let  his  missionary  zeal  have 
justice  from  us'  It  does  seem  lo  have  been 
grounded  on  no  wiclted  or  even  illaudable 
motive;  to  all  appearance,  he  not  only  believed 
what  he  professed,  but  thought  it  of  the  high- 
est moment  that  others  should  believe  it.  And 
if  the  proselytizing  spirit,  which  dwells  in  all 
I,  be  allowed  exercise  even  when  il  only 
lults  what  il  reckons  Errors,  still  more 
should  this  be  so,  when  il  proclaims  what  it 
reckons  Truth,  and  fancies  itself  not  taking 
from  us  what  in  our  eyes  may  be  good,  bat 
adding  thereto  what  is  belter. 

Meanwhile,  Werner  was  not  so  absorbed  in 
spiritual  schemes,  that  he  altogether  over- 
looked his  own  merely  temporal  comfort.  In 
contempt  of  former  failures,  he  was  now  court- 
ing for  himself  a  Ihird  wife,  "  a  young  Poless 
of  the  highest  personal  attractions  i"  and  this 
under  difticullies  which  would  have  appalled 
ordinary  wooer;  for  the  two  had  no  lan- 
guage ifi  common ;  he  not  understanding 
■  i  words  of  Polish,  she  not  one  of  Ger- 
,  Nevertheless,  nothing  daunted  by  Ihis 
imsiance,  nay,  perhaps  discerning  in  it 
ssurance  against  many  a  sorrowful  cur- 
lecture,  he  prosecuted  his  suit,  we  sap- 
by  signs  and  dumb-show,  with  such 
ardonr,  that  he  quite  gained  the  fair  mute; 
wedded  her  in  1801 ;  and  soon  after,  in  her 
company  quilted  Warsaw  for  EiJnigsberg, 
where  the  helpless  state  of  his  mother  re- 
quired immediate  attention.  It  is  from  Kdnigs- 
bet^  that  most  of  his  missionary  epistles  to 
Hitzig  are  written ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  hint- 
ed above,  being  now  stationed,  by  his  official 
appointment,  in  Berlin.  The  sad  duty  of 
watching  over  his  crazed,  forsaken,  and  dying 
mother,  Werner  appears  to  have  discharged 
with  true  filial  assiduity :  for  three  years  she 
lingered  in  the  most  painful  state,  under  his 
nursing;  and  her  death,  in  1S04,  seems  not- 
withstanding to  have  Glled  him  wilh  the  deep- 
est sorrow.  This  is  an  extract  of  his  leter  to 
Hiizig  on  that  mournful  occasion: 

"I  know  not  whether  thou  hast  heard  that  on 
the  !4th  of  February,  (the  same  day  whej  our 
excellent  Mnioch  died  in  Warsaw,)  my  mother 
departed  here,  in  my  arms.  My  Friend  1  God 
knocks  wilh  an  iron  hammer  at  our  hoarts; 
and  we  are  duller  than  stone,  if  we  do  not  feel 
it;  and  madder  than  mad,  if  we  think  it  shame 
to  east  ourselves  into  the  dusl  before  the  All- 
powerfnl,  and  let  our  whole  so  highly  misera- 
ble Self  be  annihilated  in  the  sentiment  of  His 
infinite  greatness  and  long-sulTering.  I  wish  I 
had  words  to  paint  how  inexpressibly  pitiful 
my  Sehnc  del  Tftiifcappearedto  me  in  that  hour, 
when,  after  eighteen  years  of  neglect.  I  again 
went  to  partake  tn  the  Communion ',  This 
death  of  my  mother, — the  pure,  royal  poet-and- 
martyr  spirit,  who  for  eight  years  had  lain  con- 
tinually on  a  sick-bed,  and  suffered  unspeaka- 
ble things, — affectedme,  (much  as,  for  her  sake 
and  my  own,  I  could  not  but  wish  it  with  alto- 
gether agonizing  feelings.)     Ah,  Friend,  how 
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heavy  do  my  youthful  faults  lie  on  me  !  How 
much  would  I  give  to  have  my  mother — (though 
bolh  I  and  my  wife  have  of  late  times  lived 
wholly  for  her,  and  had  much  to  endure  on  her 
accojint) — how  much  would  I  give  to  have  her 
back  to  me  but  one  week,  that  I  might  dis- 
burden my  heavy-laden  heart  wilh  tears  of  re- 
pentance '.  My  beloved  Friend,  give  thou  no 
grief  to  thy  parents !  ah.  no  earthly  voice  can 
awaken  the. dead!  God  and  Parents,  thai  is 
the  first  concei'n ;  all  else  is  secondary." 

This  affection  for  his  mother  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  Utile  island  of  light  and  verdure  in 
Werner's  history,  where,  amid  so  much  that  is 
dark  and  desolate,  one  feels  it  pleasant  to  lin- 
ger. Here  was  at  least  one  duly,  perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  only  one,  which,  in  a  wayward, 
wasted  life,  he  discharged  with  fidelity:  from 
his  conduct  towards  this  one  hapless  being,  we 
may,  perhaps,  gtill  learn  that  his  heart,  how- 
ever perverted  by  circumstances,  was  not  in- 
capableoftrue.disinlerested  love.  A  richhearl 
by  Nature;  but  unwisely  squandering  its  riches, 
and  attaining  toapureunionunly  with  this  one 
neart;  for  il  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
loved  another !  His  poor  mother,  while  alive, 
was  the  haven  of  all  his  earthly  voyagings;  and, 
in  after  years,  from  amid  far  scenes,  and  crush- 
ing perplesities,  he  often  looks  back  to  her 
grave  wilh  a  feeling  to  which  alt  bosoms  must 
respond."  The  date  of  her  decease  became  a 
memorable  era  in  his  mind;  as  may  appear 
from  the  title  which  he  gave,  lonj;  aflerwards, 
to  one  of  his  most  popular  and  tragical  pro- 
ductions. Die  Vifr-aajl-zwamlgste  Februdr  (The 
Twenty-fourth  of  February.) 

After  this  event,  which  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  small  but  competent  forltlne,  Werner 
relumed  with  his  wife  to  his  post  at  Warsaw. 
By  this  time,  Hitzig,  too,  had  been  sent  back, 
and  to  a  higher  post;  he  was  now  married 
likewise  i  and  the  two  wives,  he  says,  soon  be- 
came as  intimate  as  their  hasbands.  In  a  tit- 
tle while  Hoffmann  joined  Ihemj  a  colleagae 
in  Hitzig's  office,  and  by  him  ere  long  intro- 
duced to  Werner,  and  the  other  circle  of  Prus- 
sian men  of  law,  who,  in  this  foreign  capital, 
formed  each  other's  chief  society;  and,  of 
course,  cleave  to  one  another  more  closely 
than  they  might  have  done  elsewhere.  HoiT- 
mann  does  not  seem  to  have  loved  Werner; 
as,  indeed,  he  was  at  all  times  rather  shy  in 
his  attachments ;  and,  to  his  quick  eye,  and 
more  rigid,  fastidious  feeling,  the  lofty  theory 
and  low  selfish  practice,  the  general  diffuse- 
ness,  nay,  incoherence  of  character,  the  pe- 
dantry and  solemn  affeciaiion,  too  visible  in 
the  man,  could  nowise  be  hidden.  Neverthe- 
less, he  feels  and  acknowledges  the  frequenl 
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1  of  his  oonversaiion :  for  Werner  many 
could  be  frank  and  simple ;  and  the  true 
humour  and  abandonment  with  which  he  often 
launched  forth  into  bland  satire  on  his  friend:!, 
and  still  ofteneron  himself,  atoned  for  many  of 
his  whims  and  weaknesses.  Probably  the  two 
could  not  have  lived  together  by  themselves : 
'  at  in  a  circle  of  common  men,  where  these 

iQchy  elements  were  aiiempered  by  a  fairad- 

liion  of  wholesome  insensibilities  and  for- 
malities, they  even  relished  one  another ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  social  union  seems  to  have 
stood  on  no  undesirable  footing.  For  the  rest, 
Warsaw  itself  was,  at  this  lime,  a  gay,  pic- 
turesque, and  stirring  city;  fall  of  resources 
for  spending  life  in  pleasant  occupation,  either 
wisely  or  unwisely.* 

It  was  here,  that,  in  1805,  Werner's  Kreuz 
(in  Jer  Oilsee  (Cross  on  the  Bailie)  was  writ- 
ten: a  sort  of  haif-operalic  performance,  for 
which  Hoffmann,  who  to  his  gifts  as  a  writer 
added  perhaps  still  higher  attainments,  both  as 
la  painter,  composed  the  ac- 
He  complains  that,  in  this  mat- 
ter, vvemer  was  very  ill  to  please.  A  ridicu- 
lous scene,  at  the  first  reading  of  the  piece,  the 
same  shrewd  wag  has  recorded  in  his  Sera- 
pioiis-Brtvlir;  Hit7ig  assures  us  that  it  is  lite- 
rally true,  and  that  Hoffmann  himself  was  the 
main  actor  in  the  business. 

"  Our  Poet  had  invited  a  few  friends,  to  read 
to  them,  in  manuscript,  his  Ki-euz  uniier  Oitset, 
of  which  they  already  knew  some  fragments 
that  had  raised  their  expectations  to  the  high- 
est stretch.  Planted,  as  usual,  in  the  middle 
nfthecircie,at  a  little  miniature  table,on  which 
two  clear  lights,  stack  in  high  candlesticks, 
were  burning,  sat  the  poet :  he  had  drawn  the 
manuscript  from  his  breast;  the  huge  snuff-boz, 
Iheblue-eheckedhandlcerchief,  aptljreininding 
you  of  Bailie  rausliu,  as  in  use  ibr  petticoats  and 
other  indispensable  thin^,  lay  arranged  in 
order  before  him. — Deep  silence  on  all  sides  I — 
Not  a  breath  heard! — The  poet  cuts  one  of 
those  unparalleled,  ever-memorable,  altogether 
indescribable  faces  you  hare  seen  in  him,  and 
begins. — Now  you  recollect,  at  the  rising  of  the 
corlain,  the  Prussians  are  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  fishing  amber,  and  com- 


Itzlc  has  IhUH  deaerihed  Ilie  fim  nupecl  il  prcKi 
ffmanii:  "Slrenlaof  slaiely  hregdrhi  formed  of 


nadiiiE  over  broBd  iqiinren.  'Hie  venBrnlils  ancient  Po- 
lish noble,  wilh  njonetBchei.  cnftan.  ^rdle,  aabre,  and 
red  or  yellow  baotB  :  the  now  genemtton  equlpt  to  the 
utiuMl  pil«b  He  PHTiBian  hieroyibJta;  wiib  Turks, 
Greeks,  Ruulani,  ImltnnB,  Frencbmen,  in  evei-ebanf- 
inn  thion;.  Add  tu  ihts  a  pnlice  nf  IncnnceirBble  loler- 
Biice,  dlituibine  no  pnpulni  ipoil ;  ea  Ihel  Utile  puppet- 
IbeslreB.  apee,  cnmela,  dancing  bean,  pmctiied  Inttt 


ngoage;  a  goaa  French  eoinpanri  an  Italian  opeiB; 
German  idayeri  of  at  laaet  a  tut  pasaahla  sort ;  maak- 
^d-ballH  on  a  quite  orlfdnal  but  hlfhlT  entertaining  plan ; 
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this  v< 


e  br  calling  on.  the  god  who  presides 


—begins 


angpuii 


— Brief  pause ! — Incipient  stare  in  the  audi- 
ence ! — and  from  a  fellow  in  the  corner  comes 
a.  small  clear  voice ;  '  My  dearest,  most  valtied 
friend  1  my  test  of  poets!  If  thy  whole  dear 
opera  is  writlen  in  that  cursed  language,  no 
soul  of  ns  knows  a  syllable  of  it;  and  I  beg, 
in  the  Devil's  name,  thou  wouldst  rather  have 
the  goodness  to  translate  it  first !'  "* 

Of  Ihis  Krevt  ira  dcf  Oitcee  our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  say  but  little.  It  is  still  a  frag- 
ment i  ihe  Second  Part,  which  was  often  pro- 
mised, and,  we  believe,  partly  written,  having 
never  yet  been  published.  In  some  respects, 
it  appears  to  us  the  best  of  Werner's  dramas : 
there  is  a  decisive  coherence  in  the  plot,  such 
as  we  seldom  find  with  him ;  and  a  firmness,  a 
nigged  nervous  brevity  in  the  dialogue,  which 
is  equally  rare.  Here,  loo,  the  mystic  dreamy 
agencies,  which,  as  in  most  of  his  pieces,  he 
has  interwoven  with  the  action,  harmonize 
more  than  usually  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
It  is  a  wild  subject,  and  this  helps  to  give  it  a 
corresponding  wildness  of  locality.  The  first 
planting  of  Christianity  among  the  Prussians, 
by  the  Teutonic  Knighls,  leads  us  back  of 
itself  into  dim  ages  of  antiquity,  of  supersti- 
tious barbarism,  and  stem  apostolic  zeal ;  it  is 
a  scene  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  half-ghastly 
rfttnroa.Kio,  on  a  ground  of  primeval  Night: 
where  the  Cross  and  St,  Adalbert  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Sacred  Oak  and  the  Idols  of 
Komova,  we  are  not  surprised  Jhat  spectral 
shapes  peer  forth  on  us  from  the  gloom. 

In  the  constructing  and  depicting  of  chara< 
ters,  Werner,  indeed,  is  Blill  little  better  than 
mannerist ;  his  persons,  diifering  in  external 
figure,  differ  too  slightly  in  inward  nature  ;  and 
no  one  of  them  comes  forward  on  us  with 
rightly  visible  or  living  air.    Yet,  in  scene 
and  incidents, in  what  maybe  called  the  gem 
ral  costume  of  his  subject,  he  has  here  attained 
a   really   superior  eicellence.      The   savage 
Prussians,  with  their  amber-tishinp,  their  ber  - 
hunting,  their  bloody  idolatry,  and  stormful  i: 
tutored  energy,  are  brought  vividly  into  vie' 
no  less  so  the  Polish  Court  of  Ploik,  and  the 
German  Crusaders,  in  their  bridal-feasts  and 
battles,  as  they  live  atid  move,  here  placed 
the  vei™e  of  Heathendom,  as  it  were,  Ihe  v 
guard  of  Light  in  conflict  with  the  kingdc 
of  Darkness.    The  nocturnal  assault  on  Plozk 
by  the  Prussians,  where  the  han Jful  of  Teuto- 
nic Knights  is  overpowered,  but  the  ciq^saved 
from  ruin  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  "  Harper,"  who  now  proves  to  be  the  spirit 
of  St.  Adalbert;  this,  with  the  scene  which 
follows  it,  on  the  Island  of  the  Vistula,  where 
Ihe  dawn  slowly  breaks  over  doings  of  wo  and 
horrid  cruelty,  but  of  wo  and  cruelly  atoned 
for  by  immortal  hope, — belongs  nndoubtedly 
to  Werner's   most  successful   eiforls.     With 
much  that  is  questionable,  much  that  is  merely 
common,  there  are  intermingled  touches  from 
the  true  Land  of  Wonders;  indeed,  the  whole 
is  overspread  with  a  certain   dim   religious 
light,  in  which  its  many  pettinesses  and  eiag- 
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gerations  are  softened  into  something  which 
at  least  resembles  poetic  harmony.  We  give 
Ihis  drama  a  high  praise,  when  we  say  that 
more  than  once  it  has  reminded  us  of  Cal- 

The  "  Cross  on  the  Baltic"  had  been  bespoke 
by  Iffland  for  the  Berlin  theatre;  but  ihe  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  piece,  the"  little  flames" 
springing,  at  intervals,  from  the  heads  of  cer- 
■    n  characters,  and   the   other   supernatoral 
re  with  which  it  is  replenished,  were  foUnd 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  any  merely 
terrestrial   stage.     ISIand,  the   best  actor  in 
Germany,  was  himself  a  dramatist,  and  a  man 
of  talent,  but  in  all  points  diflering  from  Wer- 
as  a  stage-machinist  may  difler  from  a 
with  the  stamil-tiffht.    Ho^mann  chuckles 
screl  over  the  perplexities  in  which  the 
shrewd  prosaic  manager  and  playwright  must 
have  found   himself,  when   he   came   to  the 
little  flames."  Nothing  remained  but  to  write 
back  a  refusal,  full  of  admiralion  and  eiposin- 
L :  and'  Iffland  wrote  one  which,  says  Hofi"- 
I,  "  passes  for  a  master-piece  of  theatrical 
diplomacy." 

In  this  one  respect,  at  least,  Werner's  next 
play  was  happier,  for  it  actually  crossed  the 
"  Stygian  marsh"  of  green-room  hesitations, 
nd  reached,  though  in  a  maimed  state,  the 
Elysinm  of  the  hoards;  and  ihis  to  the  great 
joy,  as  it  proved,  both  of  Ifflatid  and  all  other 
parties  interested.  We  allude  to  the  Maiiin 
Luther,  odtr  die  We&e  der  Krcp ,  (Martin  Luther, 
or  the  Consecration  of  Strength,)  Werner's 
most  popular  performance,  which  came  out  at 
Berlin  in  1807,  and  soon  spread  over  all  Ger- 
many, Catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  being 
acted,  it  would  seem,  even  in  Vienna,  to  over- 
flowing and  delighted  audiences. 

If  instant  acceptance,  therefore,  were  a 
measure  of  dramatic  merit,  this  play  should 
rank  high  among  that  class  of  works.  Never- 
theless, to  judge  from  oar  own  impressions, 
the  sober  reader  of  Mariin  Lather  will  be  far 
from  finding  in  it  such  excellence.  It  cannot 
be  named  among  the  best  dramas:  it  is  not 
even  the  best  of  Werner's.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  scenic  exhibition,  many  a  "  fervid  senti- 
ment," as  the  newspapers  have  it;  nay,  with 
all  its  mixture  of  coarseness,  here  and  there 
a  glimpse  of  genuine  dramatic  inspiration; 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  work  sorely  disappoints 
us ;  it  is  of  so  loose  and  mixed  a  structure  and 
falls  a.sunder  in  onr  thoughts,  like  the  iron  and 
clay  in  the  Chaldean's  Dream.  There  is  an 
interest,  perhaps  of  no  trivial  sort,  awakened 
in  the  First  Act;  but,  unhappily,  it  goes  on  de- 
clining, till,  in  the  Fifth,  an  ill-natured  critic 
might  almost  say,  it  expires.  The  story  is  too 
wide  for  Werner's  dramatic  lens  to  gather  into 
a  focos;  besides,  the  reader  brings  with  him 
an  image  of  it,  too  fixed  for  being  so  boldly 
metamorphosed,  and  too  high  and  august  for 
being  ornamented  with  tinsel  and  gilt  paste- 
board. Accordingly,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
plentifnllj  furnished  as  tt  is  with  sceptres  and 
armorial  shields,  continues  a  much  grander 
scene  in  History,  than  il  is  here  in  Fictioik 
Neither,  with  regard  to  the  persons  of  the  play, 
excepting  those  of  Luther  and  Catharine,  the 
Nun  whom  he  weds,  can  we  find  much  scops 
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for  praise.  Nay,  onr  praise  even  of  these 
two  must  have  many  limitations.  Catharine, 
though  carefully  enough  depicted,  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a  common  tragedy-queen,  with 
!he  Btorminess,  the  love,  and  other  stage-hero- 
ism, which  belong  prescriplively  to  that  class 
of  dignitaries.  With  regard  to  Lmher  himself, 
it  is  evident  that  Werner  has  pnt  forth  his 
whole  strength  in  this  detineatiou  ;  and,  trying 
him  by  common  standards,  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  he  has  failed.  Doubtless  it  is,  in 
some  respect.^,  a  signi^cant  and  even  sublime 
deiineaiion ;  yet  must  we  ask  whether  it  is 
Luther,  the  Luiher  of  History,  or  even  the 
Lnther  proper  for  this  drama;  and  not  rather 
some  ideal  portraiture  of  Zacharias  Werner 
himselfl  Is  not  this  Luther,  with  his  too  as- 
siduous fLule-playins,  his  trances  of  three  days, 
his  visions  of  the  Devil,  (at  whom,  to  the  sor- 
row of  the  housemaid,  he  resolutely  throws  hia 
huge  iiik-bollle,)  by  much  too  spasmodic  and 
brainsick  a  personage  !  We  cannot  but  qui 
tion  the  dramatic  beauty,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  history,  of  that  three  days'  trance ;  the  hero 
must  before  this  have  been  in  want  of  mere 
victuals ;  and  there,  as  he  sits  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  his  eyes  sightless,  yet  fixed  and  staring, 
are  we  not  tempted  less  to  admire,  than  to  send 
in  all  haste  for  some  officer  of  the  Humane 
Society! — Seriously,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  these  and  other  such  blemishes  had  not 
been  avoided,  and  the  character,  worked 
chasteness  and  purity,  been  presented  to  i 
the  simple  grandeur  which  essentially  belongs 
to  it.  For,  censure  as  we  may,  it  were  blind- 
ness to  deny  that  this  figure  of  Luiher  has  in 
it  features  of  an  austere  loveliness,  a  mild,  yet 
awful  beauty:  undoubtedly  a  figure  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  poet's  soul ;  and,  marred 
is  with  such  adhesions,  piercing  at  times 
the  depths  of  onrsi  Among  so  many  poetical 
sins,  it  forms  the  chief  redeeming  \'  ' 
truly  were  almost  in  itself  a  sort 


detail 

the  most  ambitious, — meant,  indeed,  a.s  the 
counterpoise  of  Luther, — we  may  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  is  a  failure.  An  empty  Gas- 
con this;  bragging  of  his  power,  and  honour, 
and  the  like,  in  a  style  which  Charles,  even  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  could  never  have  used. 
"  One  God,  one  Charles,"  is  no  speech  for  an 
emperor ;  and,  besides,  is  borrowed  from  some 
panegyrist  of  a  Spanish  opera-singer.  Neither 
can  we  fall  in  with  Charles,  when  he  te 
that  "he  fears  nothing, — not  even  God." 
humbly  think  he  must  be  mistaken.  With  the 
old  Miners,  again,  with  Hans  Luther  and  his 
Wife,  the  Reformer's  parents,  there  is  moVe 
reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  yet  in  Werner's  hands 
simplicity  is  always  apt,  in  such  oases,  to  be- 
come too  simple,  and  these  honest  peasants, 
like  the  honest  Hugo  in  the  "  Sons  of  the  Val- 
ley," are  very  garrulous. 

This  drama  of  "Martin  Lnther"  is  named 
likewise  the  '^  Consecration  of  Strength ;"  that 
is,  we  suppose,  the  purifying  of  this  great 
theologian  from  all  remnants  of  earthly 
sion,  into  a  clear  heavenly  zeal ;  an  operation 
which  is  brought  about,  strangely  enough,  by 


half-ghosts  and  one  whole  ghost, — a  littls 
fairy  girl,  Catharine's  servant,  who  imper- 
Pailh;  a  little  fairy  youth,  Luther's 
who  represents  Art;  and  the  "Spirit 
of  Cotla's  wife,  an  honest  housekeeper,  but 
defunct  many  years  before,  who  stands  for 
Purity.  These  three  supernatarals  hover  about 
very  whimsical  wise,  cultivating  flowers, 
playing  on  flutes,  and  singing  dirge-like  epilha- 
lamiums  over  unsound  sleepers ;  we  cannot  see 
how  aught  of  this  is  to  "  consecrate  strength  ;'* 
■  ideed,  what  such  jack-o'-lantern  person- 
have  in  the  least  to  do  with  .so  grave  a 
business.  If  the  author  intended  by  such 
machinery  to  elevate  his  subject  from  the 
Common,  and  unite  it  with  the  higher  region 
of  the  Infinite  and  the  Invisible,  we  cannot 
think  that  his  contrivance  has  succeeded,  or 
worthy  to  succeed.  These  half-allegoricaL, 
half-corporeal  beings  yield  no  conlenlment 
nywhere;  Abstract  Ideas,  however  they  m»y 
ut  on  fleshly  garments,  are  a  class  of  charac- 
^rs  whom  we  cannot  sympathize  with  or  de- 
ight  in.  Besides,  how  can  this  mere  imbody- 
nent  of  an  allegory  be  supposed  to  act  on  the 
rugged  materials  of  life,  and  elevate  into  ideal 
grandeur  the  doings  of  real  men,  that  live  and 
move  amid  the  actual  pressure  of  worltUy 
things!  At  best, it  can  stand  but  like  a  hand 
in  the  margin :  it  is  not  performing  the  task  pro- 
posed, but  only  telling  as  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  performed.  To  our  feelings,  this  entire 
episode  runs  like  straggling  bindweed  through 
the  whole  growth  of  the  piece,  not  so  much 
uniting  as  encumbering  and  choking  up  what 
it  ipeets  with;  in  itself,  perhaps,  a  green  and 
rather  pretty  weed ;  yet  here  superfluous,  and, 
like  any  other  weed,  deserving  only  to  be  alto- 
gether cotaway. 

Our  general  opinion  of  "  Martin  Lnther,"  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  corresponds  ill  with  that 
of  the  "overflowing  and  delighted  audiences" 
all  Germany,  We  believe,  however,  that 
,  in  its  twentieth  year,  the  work  may  be 
somewhat  more  calmly  judged  of  even  there. 
As  a  classical  drama  it  could  never  pass  with 
any  critic;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we 
ourselves  deny  that,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  a 
popular  spectacle,  its  attractions  are  manifold. 


We  { 


what,  ; 


Werner's  pieces  to  be,  a  splendid,  sparkling 
mass ;  yet  not  of  pure  metal,  but  of  many- 
coloured  scoria,  not  unmingJed  with  metal ;  and 
must  regret,  as  ever,  that  it  bad  not  been  re- 
fined in  a  stronger  furnace,  and  kept  in  the 
crucible  till  the  true  aitver-gleam,  glancing  from 
it,  had  shown  that  the  process  was  complete. 

Werner's  dramatic  popularity  could  not  rs- 
main  without  influence  on  him,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  was  now  in  Ihe  very  centre  of  ila 
brilliancy,  having  changed  his  residence  from 
Warsaw  to  Berlin,  some  time  before  his  Wtifa 
der  Kraft  was  acted,  or  indeed  written.  Von 
Schratter,  one  of  the  state-ministers,  a  man 
harmonizing  with  Werner  in  his  "  zeal  both  for 
religion  and  freemasonry,"  had  been  persuaded 
by  some  friends  to  appoint  him  his  secretary. 
Werner  naturally  rejoiced  in  such  promotiot* : 
yet.  combined  with  his  theatrical  success,  it 
perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  did  hira  more  harm 
than  good.    He  might  now,  for  the  first  time. 
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be  said  to  see  the  busy  and  irilueutial  world 
with  his  own  eyes :  but  to  draw  future  instruc- 
tion from  it,  or  even  to  guide  himself  in  its 
present  complexities,  he  was  littie  qualified. 
He  look  a  shorter  method:  "he  plunged  into 
the  Tortei  of  society,"  says  Hitzig,  with  brief  ex- 
pressiveness ;  became  acquainted,  indeed,  with 
Fichte,  Johannes  Miiller  and  other  excellent 
men,  but  united  himself  also,  and  with  closer 
partiality,  to  players,  play-lovers,  and  a  long 
list  of  jovial,  admiring,  but  highly  unprofitable 
companions.  His  religious  .schemes,  perhaps, 
rebutted  by  collision  with  actnal  life,  lay  dnr- 
mantfor  the  time,  or  mingled  in  strange  union 
with  wine- vapours,  and  She  "feast  of  reason, 
and  the  flow  of  soul."  The  result  of  all  this 
night,  In  some  measure,  be  fore.seen.  lu  eight 
weeks,  for  example,  Werner  had  paned  with 
his  wife.  It  was  not  to  be  eiipected,  he  write?, 
that  she  should  be  happy  with  him.  "1  am 
no  bad  man,"  continues  he,  with  considerable 
candour;  "yet  a  weakling  in  many  re.specis. 
(for  God  strengthens  me  also  in  several,)  fret- 
ful, capricious,  greedy,  impure.  Thou  knowest 
tne!  Still,  immersed  in  my  fantasies,  in  my 
occupation:  so  that  here,  what  with  playhouses, 
what  with  social  parties,  she  had  no  manner 
of  enjoyment  with  me.  She  is  innocent.  I, 
loo,  perhaps,  for  can  I  pledge  myself  that  I  am 
B0 1  These  repeated  divorces  of  Werner's  at 
length  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  talent  for 

him,  more  than  once,  arguing  in  dissuasion  of 
marriage  altogether.  To  our  readers  one  other 
consideration  may  occar:  astonishment  at 
the  state  of  marriage-law,  and  the  strange  foot- 
ing lhis"sacrameni"  must  stand  on  throughout 
Protestant  Qermany.  For  a  Christian  man,  al 
least  not  a  Mohammedan,  to  leave  ihree  widows 
behind  him,  certainly  wears  a  peculiar  aspect. 
Perhaps  it  is  saying  mochfor  German  morality, 
that  so  absiird  a  system  has  not,  by  the  dis- 
orders resulting  from  it,  already  brought  about 
its  own  abrogation. 

Of  Werner's  further  proceedings  in  Berlin, 
eTcept  by  implication,  we  have  little  notice- 
After  the  arrival  of  the  French  armies,  his 
secretaryship  ceased;  and  now  wifeless  and 
placeless,in  the  summer  of  lS07,"he  felt  him- 
self," he  says,  "authorized  by  Fate  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  pilgriming."  Indulge  it  accord- 
ingly he  did ;  for  he  wandered  to  and  fro  many 
years,  nay,  we  may  almost  say  to  the  end  of 
his  liie,  like  a  perfect  Bedouin.  The  various 
stages  and  occurrences  of  his  travels,  he  has 
himself  recorded  in  a  paper,  furnished  by  him 
for  his  own  Name,  in  some  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Hitzig  quotes  great  part  of  it,  but  it 
is  too  long  and  too  meagre  for  being  quoted 
here.  Werner  was  at  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich, 
—everywhere  received  with  open  arms  ;  "  saw 
at  Jena,  in  December,  1807,  for  the  first  time, 
the  most  universal  and  the  clearest  man  of  his 
age,  (the  man  whose  like  no  one  that  has 
him  will  ever  see  again,)  the  great,  nay,  only 
Goethe  ;  and,  under  his  introduction,  the  pat- 
tern of  German  princes,"  (the  Duke  of 
Weimar;)  and  then,  "after  three  ever-memo 
ble  months  in  this  society,  beheld  at  Berlin 
triumphant  entry  of  the  pattern  of  Europi 
yrants"  (Napoleon.)     On  the  summit  of  the 


Migi,  at  sunrise,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Crown-Prince,  King  of  Bavaria;  was  by 
introduced  to  the  Swiss  festival  at  In- 
ter! acken,  and  to  the  most  "intellectual  lady 
r  time,  the  Baroness  de  Stael ;"  and  must 
beg  to  be  credited  when,  after  sufficient  in- 
dividual experience,  he  can  declare,  that  the 
heart  of  this  high  .and  noble  woman  was  at 
as  great  as  her  genius.  Coppet,  for  a 
while,  was  his  head  quarters,  but  he  went  to 
1,  to  Weimar,*  again  to  Switzerland;  in 
short,  trudged  and  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
inconstant  as  an  ignis  faiuvs,  and  restless  as 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

On  his  mood  of  mind  during  all  this  period, 
Werner  gives  ns  no  direct  information ;  but  so 
nquiet  aji  outward  life  betokens  of  itself  no 
I  ward  repose;  and  when  we,  from  other  lights, 
lin  a  transient  glimpse  into  the  wayfarer's 
loughts,  they  seem  still  more  fluctuating  than 
his  footsteps.    His  project  of  a  New  Religion 
by  this  time  abandoned:    Hitzig  thinks 
eioser  survey  of  life  at  Berlin  had  taught 
him   the  impracticability  of  such  chimeras. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  Religion,  in  one 
shape  or  anDther,nay,  of  propagating  it  in  new 
purity  by  leaching  and  preaching,  had  nowise 
ished  from  his  meditations.    On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  perceive  that  it  still  formed  the 
er-prinoipie  of  his  soul,  "the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night," 
which  guided  him,  so  far  as  he  had  any  guid- 
ance, in  the  pathless  desert  of  his  now  solitary, 
barren,  and  cheerless  eiisience.     What  bis 
special  opinions  or  prospects  on  the  matter 
at  this  period,  become,  we  nowhere  learn  ; 
pt,  indeed,  negatively, — for  if  he  has  not 
yet  found  the  new,  he  still  cordially  enough 
detests  the  old.    All  his  admiration  of  Luther 
not  reconcile  him  to  modern  Lutheranism. 
s  he  regards  but  as  another  and  more  hide- 
impersonation  of  the  Utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
age,  nay,  as  the  last  triumph  of  Infidelity,  which 
has  now  dressed  itself  in  priestly  garb,  and 
even  mounted  the  pulpit,  to  preach,  in  heaven- 
ly symbols,  a  doctrine  which  is  altogether  of 
the  earth.    A  curious  passage  from  his  pre- 
face  to  the  "Cross   on   the   Baltic"  we  may 
quote,  by  way  of  illustration.    After  speaking 
of  St.  Adalbert's  miracles,  and  how  his  body, 
when  purchased    from    the   heathen    for   its 
weight  in  gold,  became  light  as  gossamer,  he 
proceeds : 

"Though  these  things  may  be  justly  doubted; 
yet  otu  miracte  cannot  be  denied  him,  the  mi- 
racle, namely,  that  afler  his  death  he  has  e»« 
torted  from  this  Spirit  of  Protestantism  against 
Strength  in  general, — which  now  replaced  the 
old  heathen  and  catholic  Spirit  of  Persecution, 
and  weighs  almost  as  much  as  Adalbert's  body, 
— the  admission,  that  he  knew  what  he  wanted ; 
was  what  he  wished  to  be;  was  so  wholly;  and 
therefore  must  have  been  a  man,  at  all  points 
diametrically  opposite  both  to  that  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  the  culture  of  our  day."  In  a  Note, 
he  adds:   "There  is   another  Protestantism, 
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however,  which  constilules  in  Conduct,  what 
Arl  is  in  Speculation,  and  which  I  reverence 
so  highly,  that  I  even  place  il  above  Art,  as 
Conduct  is  above  Speculalion  ai  all  limes.  Bnt 
in  this,  Su  Adalbert  and  Si.  Luther  are — col- 
leagues :  and  if  God,  which  I  daily  pray  for, 
should  awalten  Lulher  lo  us  before  the  Last 
nay,  the^rai  task  he  would  find,  in  respect  of 
(hat  degenerate  and  spurious  Protestantism, 
would  be,  in  his  somewhat  ru^ed  manner,  to 
— proofs!  against  il." 

A  similar,  or  pefhaps  still  more  reckless 
temper,  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere,  in  passages 
of  a  gay,  as  well  as  grave  character.  This  is 
(he  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  Vienna,  in 
1807 

"We  have  Tragedies  here  which  contain  so 
many  edifying  maxims,  that  you  mighl  use 
Ihem  instead  of  Jeius  Sirorh,  and  have  them 
read  from  beginning  lo  end  in  the  Berlin  Sun- 
day-schools. Comedies,  likewise,  absolutely 
bursting  with  household  felicity  and  nobleness 
of  mind.  The  genuine  Kasperl  is  dead,  and 
Schikandergone  his  ways;  but  here, too.  Bigotry 
and  Superstition  are  attacked  in  enlightened 
Journals  with  such  protit,  that  the  people  car* 
less  for  Popery  than  even  you  in  Berlin  do; 
and  prize,  for  instance,  (he  Weihe  iler  Krap, 
which  has  also  been  declaimed  in  Regensburg 
and  Munich  to  thronging  audiences, — chiefly 
for  the  multitude  of  liberal  Protestant  opinions 
therein  brought  toilet;  and  regard  the  author, 
all  his  struggling  to  the  contrary  unheeded,  as 
a  secret  JHBBttiialu.'i,  or  at  worst  an  amiable 
Enthusiast.  In  a  word,  Vienna  is  determined, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  overtake  Berlin  in  the 
career  of  improvement;  and  when  I  recollect 
that  Berlin,  on  her  side,  carries  Porsien's 
Hymn-bonk  with  her,  in  her  reticule,  to  the 
shows  in  the  TMergarlm;  and  that  the  ray 
of  Christiano-oalholico-platonLc  Faith  pierces 
deeper  and  deeper  into  yoar  (already  by  nature 
very  deep)  Privy-councillor  Mamsell, — I  al- 
most fancy  that  CJermany  is  one  great  laai- 
house;  and  could  And  in  my  heart  to  pack  up 
my  gooils,  and  set  off  for  Italy  to-morrow  morn- 
ing;— not,  indeed,  ^al  I  might  work  there, 
where  follies  enough  are  to  be  had  too;  but 
that,  amid  ruins  and  lowers,  I  might  forget  all 
things,  and  myself  in  the  first  place." — Lebcns- 
Mrisi,  s.  70. 

To  Italy  accordingly  he  went,  though  with 
gather  different  objects,  and  not  quite  so  soon 
■.s  on  the  morrow.  In  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings, a  munificent  ecclesiastical  Prince,  the 
it  Primas  von  Dalberg,  had  settled  a  year- 
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_   .,t  liberty  to  go  whither  he  listed.     In 

the  course  of  a  second  visit  to  Ooppet,  and 
which  lasted  (bur  months,  Madame  de  StaSI 
encouraged  and  assisted  him  to  execute  his 
favourite  project;  he  set  out,  through  Turin 
and  Florence,  and  "on  the  9th  of  December, 
1809,  saw,  fur  the  first  time,  the  capital  of  Ihi 
world!"  Of  his  proceedings  here,  much  a; 
we  should  desire  to  have  minute  details,  nc 
information  is  given  in  this  narrative ;  am 
Hitzig  seems  to  know,  by  a  letter,  merely,  that 
"  he  knell  with  streaming  eyes  over  the  graves 
of  S^  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  This  little  phrase 
says  much.   Werner  appears  likewise  lo  have 


assisted  at  certain  "Spiritual  Eiercita lions" 
(Geisliiche  t'efrungm.)  a  new  invention  set  on 
foot  at  Rome  for  quickening  the  dsrotion  of 
Ihe  faithful,  consisting,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
in  a  sort  of  fasti ng-and-p ray er  meetings,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  rigorous  principles,  the 
considerable  band  of  devotees  being  bound 
over  to  strict  silence,  and  secluded  for  several 
days,  with  conventual  care,  from  every  sort  of 
intercourse  with  the  world.  The  effect  of  these 
Eiercita  lions,  Werner  elsewhere  declares,  was 
edifying  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  at  parting  on 
Ihe  threshold  of  their  holy  tabernacle,  all  the 
brethren  "embraced  each  other,  as  if  intoii- 
cated  with  divine  joy;  and  each  confessed  to 
the  other,  that  ihroughout  these  precious  days 
he  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  heaven ;  and  now, 
strengthened  as  by  a  soul-purifying  bath,  was 
but  loath  to  venture  back  into  the  cold  week- 
day world."  The  nest  step  from  these  Tabor- 
feasts,  if,  indeed,  it  had  not  preceded  them,  was 
a  decisive  one:  "On  the  19th  of  April,  1811, 
Werner  had  grace  given  him  to  return  to  the 
Faiihof  his  fathers,  the  Catholic!" 

Here,  then,  the  "crowning  mercy"  had  at 
length  arrived !  This  passing  of  the  Rubicon 
determined  the  whole  remainder  of  Werner's 
life,  which  had  henceforth  the  merit,  at  least, 
of  entire  consistency.  He  forthwith  set  about 
the  professional  study  of  Theology ;  then  being 
perfected  in  this,  he  left  Italy  in  1813,  taking 
care,  however,  by  the  road, "  to  supplicate,  and 
certainly  not  in  vain,  the  help  of  the  Gracious 
Mother  at  Loretto ;  and  after  due  preparation, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  patron,  the 
Prince  Archbishop  von  Datberg,  had  himself 
ordained  a  Priest  at  Aschaffnhnrg,  in  June, 
1814.  Next,  from  Aschaffenburg  he  hastened 
to  Vienna ;  and  ihere,  with  all  his  might,  began 
preaching;  his  first  auditory  being  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  then 
just  begun  its  venerable  sessions.  "The  novelty 
and  strangeness,"  he  says,  "nay,  originaliQr 
of  his  appearance,  secured  him  an  extraor- 
dinary concourse  of  hearers."  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  worth  hearing  and  seeing;  for  his  name, 
noised  abroad  in  many-sounding  peals,  wae 
filling  all  Germany  from  the  hut  to  the  palace. 
This,  he  thinks,  mighl  have  affected  his  head  ; 
but  he  "had  a  trust  in  God,  which  bore  him 
through."  Neither  did  he  seem  anywise  ana- 
iotis  <o  still  this  clamour  of  his  judses,  leaiil  of 
all  to  propitiate  his  detractors:  for  already, 
before  arriving  at  Vienna,  he  had  published, 
as  a  pendant  to  his  "  Martin  Luther,  or  the 
Consecration  of  Strength,"  a  pamphlet,  in  dog- 
grel  metre,  entitled  the  "Consecration  of 
Weakness,"  wherein  he  proclaims  himself  to 
the  whole  world  as  an  honest  seeker  and  finder 
of  truth,  and  takes  occasion  (o  revoke  his  c!d 
"Trinity,"  of  art,  religion,  and  love;  love  hav- 
ing now  turned  out  lo  be  a  dangerous  ingredi- 
ent in  such  mixtures.  The  writing  of  this 
Weihe  iler  Unltrafl  was  reckoned  by  many  a 
bold  but  injudicious  measure,— a  throwing 
down  of  the  gauntlet  when  the  lists  were  fill, 
of  tumultuous  foes,  and  the  knight  was  but 
weak,  and  his  cause,  at  best,  of  the  most  ques 
tionable  sort-  To  reports,  and  calumnies,  and 
criticisms,  and  vituperations,  there  was  nc 
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Whal  remains  of  this  strange  eventful  his- 
tory may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  Wer- 
ner accepted  no  special  charge  in  the  Church ; 
but  continned  a  private  and  secular  Priest; 
preaching  diligently,  but  only  where  he  him- 
self saw  good;  oftenest  at  Vienna,  but  in  sum- 
mer over  all  parts  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  even  Venice.  Everywhere,  he  says, 
Ihe  opinions  of  his  hearers  were  "violently 
divided."  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  becom- 
ing Monk,  and  had  actually  entered  on  a  sort 
of  noviciate;  but  he  quitted  the  establishment 
rather  snddenly,  and,  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "for  reasons  known  only  to  God  and 
himself."  By  depirees,  his  health  grew  very 
weak ;.  yet  he  still  laboured  hard  both  in  public 
and  private ;  writing  or  revising  poems,  devo- 
tional or  dramatic;  preaching,  and  officiating 
as  father-confessor,  in  which  last  capacity  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  great  request.  Of  his 
poetical  productions  during  ibis  period,  there 
is  none  of  any  moment  known  to  us,  except  the 
lHolhfr  of  the  Maccabeei  (1819);  a  tragedy  of 
tareful  structure,  and  apparently  in  high  favour 
rith  Ihe  author,  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
Aeed  not  detain  us  long.  In  our  view,  ii  is  the 
worst  of  all  his  pieces ;  a  pale,  bloodless,  in- 
deed quite  ghost-like  affair;  for  a  cold  breath 
as  from  a  sepulchre  chills  the  heart  in  perus- 
ing it:  there  is  no  passion  or  interest,  but  a 
certaitk  wo-strack  raarlyrzeal,  or  rather  frenzy, 
and  this  not  so  luoch  storming  as  shrieking; 
not  loud  and  resolute,  bm  shrill,  hysterical,  and 
bleared  wiifl  ineffectual  tears.  To  read  it  may 
well  sadden  ns  :  it  is  a  convulsive  lit,  whose 
uncontrollable  wriihings  indicate,  not  strength, 
but  the  last  decay  of  iL* 

Werner  was,  in  fact,  drawing  to  his  latter 
end:  his  health  had  long  been  ruined;  espe- 
cially of  later  years,  he  had  suffered  much 
from  disorders  of  the  lungs.    In  1817,  he  was 
thought  to  be  dangerously  ill;  and  afterwards, 
in  1832,  when  a  Journey  to  the  Baths  partly 
restored  him;  though  he  himself  still  fell  that 
his  term  was  near,  and  spoke  and  acted  like  a 
man  that  was  shortly  lo  depart,    la  January, 
1833,  he  was  evidently  dying:  his  affairs  he 
had  already  settled ;  much  of  his  time  he  spent 
in  prayer;  was  constandy  cheerful,  at  in' 
Tals  even  gay.    "His  death,"  says  Hilzig, "  ( 
especially  mild.    Un  the  eleventh  day  of 
disorder,  he  felt  himself,  particularly  towards 
evening,  as  if  altogether  light  and  well 
that  he  would  hardly  consent  to  have  any 
to  watch  with  him.    The  servant  whose  i 
it  was  did  watch,  however;  be  had  sal  di 
by  the  bedside  between  two  and   three   i 
morning,  (the  17th,)  and  continued  there  a  i 
siderabU  while,  in  the  belief  ihat  his  patient 
was    asleep.      Surprised,    however,     that  no 
breathing  was  to  be  heard,  he  hastily  aroused 
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the  honsehold,  and  it  was  found  that  Wernet 
bad  already  passed  away." 

in  imitation,  it  is  thought,  of  Lipsius,  he 
bequeathed  his  Pen  to  the  treasury  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  Mariazell,  "  as  a  chief  instrument  of  his 
aberrations,  his  sins,  and  his  repentance."  He 
honourably  interred  at  Enzersdorf  on  the 
Hill,  where  a  simple  inscription,  composed  hy 
himself,  begs  the  wanderer  to  "  pray  charitably 
for  his  poor  soul ;"  and  expresses  a  Irembling 
hope  that,  as  to  Mary  Magdalen, "  because  she 
loved  much,"  so  to  him  also,  "much  may  be 
forgiven." 
We  have  thus,  in  hurried  movement,  travelled 
jer  Zacharias  Werner's  Life  anil  Works; 
noting  down  from  the  former  such  particulars 
as  seemed  mosl  character! siic ;  and  gleaning 
from  the  latter  some  more  carious  passages, 
ideed  with  a  view  to  their  intrinsic  ei- 
cellence,  than  to  theirlitness  for  illustrating  the 
an.  These  scattered  indications  we  must 
Dw  leave  our  readers  to  interpret  each  for 
imself:  each  will  adjust  them  into  that  com- 
bination which  shall  best  harmonize  with  his 
way  of  thought.  As  a  writer,  Werner's 
character  will  occasion  little  difficulty.  A 
richly  gifted  nature;  but  never  wisely  guided, 
or  resolutely  applied*:  a  loving  heart;  an  in- 
tellect subtile  and  inquisitive,  if  nol  always 
clear  and  strong ;  a  gorgeous,  deep,  and  bold 
imagination;  a  true,  nay,  keen  and  burning 
sympathy  with  all  high,  all  tender  and  holy 
■here  lay  the  main  elemenis  of  no 
poel;  save  only  that  one  was  siilt 
wanting, — the  force  to  cultivate  them,  and 
mould  them  into  pure  union.  But  they  have 
remained  uncultivated,  disunited,  too  often 
struggling  in  wild  disorder:  his  poetry,  like  his 
life,  is  still  not  so  much  an  edifice  as  a  quarry. 
Werner  had  cast  a  look  into  perhaps  the  very 
deepest  region  of  the  Wonderful;  but  he  had 
not  learned  to  live  there:  he  was  yet  no  deni- 
zen of  that  mysterious  land  :  and.  in  bis  visions, 
it?  splendour  is  strangely  mingled  and  over- 
clouded with  the  llame  or  smoke  of  mere 
earthly  lire.  Of  bis  dramas  we  have  already 
spoken ;  and  with  mach  to  praise,  found  always 
more  to  censure.  In  his  rhymed  pieces,  his 
shorter,  more  didactic  poems,  we  are  better 
satisfied:  here,  in  the  rude,  jolting  vehicle  of  a 
certain  Stemhold-and-Hopkins  metre,  we  often 
find  a  strain  of  true  pathos,  and  a  deep,  though 
quaint  significance.  His  prose,  again,  is  among 
the  worst  known  to  us :  degraded  with  silliness ; 
diifuse,  nay,  tautological,  yet  obscure  and 
vague;  contorted  into  endless  involutions;  a 
misshapen,  [umbering,  complected  coil,  well 
nigh  inexplicable  in  its  entangle  me  nt-<,  and 
seldom  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling.  He 
does  not  move  thnagh  his  subject,  and  arrange 
it,  and  rule  over  it:  for  the  most  part,  he  bul 
welters  in  it.  and  laboriously  tumbles  il,  and  at 
last  sinks  under  it. 

As  a  man,  ihe  ill-fated  Werner  can  still  less 
content  us.  His  feverish,  inconstant,  and 
wasted  life  we  have  already  looked  at.  Hilzig, 
his  determined  well-wisher,  admits  that  in 
practice  he  was  selfish,  wearying  out  his  best 
friends  by  the  most  barefaced  importunities ;  a 
man  of  no  dignity ;  avaricious,  greedy,  sensual, 
obscene;  in  disc^Kcse,  with  all  Yai 
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humoiir  and  hearhnf 


'sa,  apt  to  be  intolerably 
3.  maladroimess,  a  blank 
ineptitude,  which  exposed  hiin  to  incessant 
ridicule  and  manifold  m)'stiScations  from  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  under  all  this 
rubbish,  contends  the  friendly  Biographer, 
there  dwelt,  for  those  who  conld  look  more 
narrowly,  a  spirit,  marred  indeed  in  its  beauty, 
and  languishing  in  painful  conscious  oppres- 
sion, yet  never  wholly  forgetful  of  its  original 
nobleness.  Werner's  soul  was  made  for  affec- 
tion; and  often  as,  ander  his  too  rude  colli- 
sions with  external  things,  it  was  struck  into 
harshness  and  dissonance,  there  was  a  tone 
which  spoke  of  melody,  even  in  its  jarrings. 
A  kind,  a  sad,  and  heartfelt  remembrance  of 
his  friends  seems  never  to  have  quitted  him ; 
to  the  last  he  ceased  tiot  from  watm  love  to 
men  at  large;  nay,  lo  awaken  in  them,  with 
such  knowledge  as  he  had,  a  sense  for  what 
was  best  and  highest,  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  earnest,  though  weak  and  nnslable 
aim  of  bis  whole  eiislence.  The  truth  is,  his 
defects  as  a  writer  were  also  his  defects  as  a 
man:  he  was  feeble,  and  without  volition;  in 
life,  as  in  poetry,  his  endowments  fell  into  con- 
fusion; his  character  relaxed  itself  on  all  sides 
into  incoherent  expansion ;  his  activity  became 
gigantic  endeavour,  followed  by  most  dwarfish 

The  grand  incident  of  his  life,  his  adoption 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  is  one  on 
which  we  need  not  heap  further  censure;  for 
already,  as  appears  to  us,  it  is  rather  liable  to 
be  too  harshly  than  too  lenietitly  dealt  with. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  popular  mind,  which, 
in  well-meanl  hatred  of  inconsistency,  perhaps 
in  general  loo  sweepingly  condemns  such 
changes.  Werner,  it  should  be  recollected, 
hniiat  all  periods  of  his  life  a  religion;  nay,  he 
hungered  and  thirsted  after  truth  in  this  matter, 
as  after  the  highest  good  of  man;  a  fact  which 
of  itself  must,  in  this  respect,  set  him  far  above 
the  most  consistent  of  niera  unbelievers, — in 
whose  barren  and  c^lloas  soul  consistency, 
perhaps,  is  no  such  brilliant  inrtue.  We  par- 
don genial  weather  for  its  changes;  but  the 
steadiest  of  all  climates  is  that  of  Greenland. 
Further,  we  must  say  that,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  Werner's  whole  conduct,  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion,  there  is  not  visible 
the  sli^htesltrace  of  insincerity.  On  the  whole, 
there  are  fewer  genuine  renegades  than  men 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Surely,  indeed,  that  must 
be  a  nature  of  extreme  baseness,  who  feels 
that,  in  worldly  good,  he  ran  gain  by  sach 
step.  Is  the  contempt,  the  execration  of  ail 
that  have  known  and  loved  us,  and  of  millions 
that  have  never  known  us,  to  be  weighed 
against  a  ro  ess  of  pottage,  or  apiece  of  money? 
We  hope  there  are  not  manj',  even  in  the  rank 
of  sharpers,  that  would  think  so.  But  for  Wer- 
ner there  was  no  gain  in  any  way ;  nay,  rather 
certainty  of  loss.  He  enjoyed  or  soug'  ' 
patronage;  with  his  own  resources  ht 
already  independent  though  poor,  and 
footing  of  good  esteem  with  all  that  was  most 
estimable  in  his  country.  His  little  pe 
conferred  on  him,  at  a  prior  dale,  by  a  Catholic 

Prince,  was  not  continued  after  hi"  "    '  " 

except  by  the  Duke  of  WeLmar, 


became  a  mark  for  calumny;  the  defence- 
buti  at  which  every  callow  witling  made 
proof-shot;  his  character  was  more  de- 
formed and  mangled  than  that  of  any  other 
What  had  he  to  gain  1  Insult  and  per- 
n ;  and  with  these,  as  candour  bids  us 
,  the  approving  voice  of  his  own  con- 
f.  To  judge  from  his  writings,  he  was 
far  from  repeating  of  the  change  he  had  made ; 
hi.^  Catholic  faith  evidently  stands  in  his  own 
lind  as  the  first  blessing' of  his  life;  and  he 
clings  to  itas  to  the  anchor  of  his  soul.  Scarce- 
ly more  aianotice(in  the  Preface"to  his  J««t(E- 
(ier  Makkabiler)  does  he  allude  lo  the  legions  of 
falsehoods  that  were  in  circniaiion  against 
spirit  which,  without  en- 
tirely concealing  the  querulousness  of  nature, 
nowise  fails  in  the  meekness  and  endurance 
which  became  him  as  a  Christian.  Here  is  a 
of  another  Paper,  published  since 
bis  death,  as  it  was  meant  to  be;  which  ei- 
hibiK  him  in  a  still  clearer  light.  The  reader 
may  condemn,  or  what  will  be  beiler,  pity  and 
sympathize  with  him ;  but  the  structure  of  this 
strange  piece  surely  bespeaks  any  thing  bat  in- 
sincerity. We  translate  it  with  all  its  breaks 
and  fantastic  crotchets,  as  it  .stands  before  us : 
IsscmrTioN,  from  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Zacharias  Werner,  a  son,"  &c, — 
(here  follows  a  statement  of  his  parentage  and 
birth,  with  vacant  spaces  for  the  date  of  bis 
death,) — "of  the  following  lines,  submitted  to 
all  such  as  have  more  or  less  felt  any  friendly 
his  unworthy  person,  with  the  re- 
quest to  lake  warning  by  his  example,  and 
charitably  to  remember  the  poor  suul  of  the 
ter  before  God,  in  prayer  and  good  deeds. 

Begun  at  Florence,  on  the  S4th  of  Septem- 
ber, about  eight  in  the  evening,  amid  the  still 
distant  sound  of  approaching  thunder.  Con- 
cluded, when  and  where  God  will ! 

"Motto,  Device,  and  Watchword  in  Death; 
RetnUlUi'Mvr  eipeccata  invito,  quoniam  dile.cit  muU 
ium .' .' .' — iueu!,  CnjHii  vii.  v.  47. 

"N.  B,  Most  humbly  and  earnestly,  and  in 
the  name  of  God,  does  the  Author  of  this  Writ- 
ing beg,  of  such  honest  persons  as  may  find  it, 
to  submit   the  same  in  any   suitable  way   lo 


"  Feciili  nug,  Domine,  ocl  Te,  et  irrEjwieiiwti  ci( 
CO'  BOS(™n(,  donee  ler/uicsOTi in  Te. — S.  jiiiguafinm. 

"Per  multa  dUpergitur,  «  hie  illju^e  qv/erit 
(cor)  ufci  Tcquicseere  posiit,  el  nihil  inBenit  good  ei 
guffii^at,  dimec  ad  ip»»ni  (<c.  Deani)  redeat. — S. 


"In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen! 

"The  thunder  came  hither,  and  is  still  roil- 
ing, though  now  at  a  distance. — The  name  of 
the  Lord  be  praised  1    Hallelujah  '■ — I  nsaiy : 

"  This  Paper  must  needs  be  brief ;  because 
the  appointed  term  for  my  life  itself  may  a!' 
eady  be  near  at  hand-    There  are  not  wanting 

.amrlc  J  .mportant  and  unimportant  men. 
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rilinp  the  de- 


whi  have  left  behind  thf 

their  earthly  life.  Without  estimating  such 
procedure,  I  am  notraindeci  lo  imitate  it.  With 
irembling  I  reflect  that  1  myself  shall  first  learn 
ia  its  whole  terriHc  compass  what  property  I 
was,  when  these  lines  shall  be  read  by  men  ; 
that  is  lo  say,  in  a  point  of  Time  which  for  me 
will  be  no  Time;  in  a  condition  wherein  all 
eirperienoe  will  for  me  be  loo  late ! 


Biit  if  I  do,  till  thai  da.y  when  AH  shall  be  laid 
open  draw  a  veil  over  iny  past  life,  it  is  not 
merely  out  of  false  shame  that  I  so  order  it; 
for  ihoiagh  not  free  from  this  vice  also,  I  would 
willingly  make  known  my  guilt  to  all  and 
every  one  whom  my  voice  might  reach,  could 
I  hope,  by  such  confession,  to  alone  for  what  I 
have  done;  or  thereby  to  save  a  single  soul 
from  perdition.  There  are  two  motives,  how- 
ever, which  forbid  ice  to  make  such  an  open 
personal  revelation  after  death;  the  out,  because 
the  unclosing  of  a  pestilential  ^rave  maybe 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  uninfected  looker- 
on  ;  the  oilier,  because  in  my  writings,  (which 
may  God  forgive  me !)  amid  a  wilderness  of 
poisonous  weeds  aDd  garbage,  there  may  also 
be  here  and  there  a  medicinal  herb  lying  scat- 
tered, from  which  poor  patients,  to  whom  it 
might  be  useful,  would  star!  back  with  shud- 
dering, did  they  know  the  pestiferous  soil  on 
which  it  grew. 

"  So  much,  however,  in  regard  to  those  good 
creatures  as  Ihey  call  themselves,  namely,  to 
those  feeble  weaklings  who  brag  of  what  they 
designate  their  good  hearts, — so  much  must  I 
say  before  God,  that  such  a  heart  alone,  when 
it  is  not  checked  and  regulated  by  forelhoaght 
and  steadfastness,  is  not  only  incapable  of 
saving  its  possessor  from  desiruclioa,  but  it  is 
rather  certain  to  hurry  biu>,  full  speed,  into 
that  abyss,  where  I  bare  been,  whence  f — per- 
haps!!!!— by  God's  grace  am  snatched,  and 
from  which  mayGodmercifuiiy  preserve  every 
reader  of  these  lines." — Wo'tiers  Leisle  Leben- 
itageiu  (quoted  by  Hitzig,  p.  80.) 

"All  this  is  melancholy  enough;  but  it  is  not 
like  the  writing  of  a  hypocrite  or  repentant 
apostate.  To  Protestantism,  above  all  things, 
Werner  shows  no  thought  of  returning.  In  al- 
lusion to  a  rumour,  which  had  spread,  of  his 
haviiig  given  up  Catholicism,  he  says  (in  the 
Pre/mt  already  quoted) : 

"  A  stupid  falsehood  I  most  reckon  it;  since, 
axicording  to  my  deepest  conviction,  it  is  as 
impossible  that  a  soul  in  Bliss  shonid  return 
back  into  the  Grave,  as  that  a  man,  who,  like 
me,  after  a  life  of  error  and  search  has  found 
the  priceless  jewel  of  Truth,  should,  I  wilt  not 
say,  give  up  the  same,  but  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
for  it  blood  and  life,  nay,  matly  things  perhaps 
far  dearer,  with  joyful  hean.wben  the  one  good 
cause  is  concerned." 

And  elsewhere  in  a  private  letter; 

"  I  not  only  assure  thee,  but  I  beg  of  thee  to 
assure  all  men,  if  God  should  ever  so  withdraw 
^he  light  of  his  grace  from  me,  that  I  ceased 
be  a  Catholic,!  would  a  thousand  times  soon 


join  myself  to  .ludaism,  or  lo  the  Bramins  on 
the  Ganges :  but  to  that  shallowest,  driest, 
most  contradictory,  inanest  Inanity  of  Protest- 
Here,  perhaps,  Uiere  is  a  touch  of  ptiestlj, 
of  almost  feminine  vehemence;  for  it  is  to  a 
Protestant  and  an  old  friend  that  he  writes: 
but  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  shows  him  in 
a  better  hght.  Spealting  of  Second  Paris,  and 
regretting  that  so  many  of  his  works  were  un- 
finished, he  adds: 

"  But  what  specially  comforts  me  is  the  pros- 
pect of — our  general  Second  Pari ;  where,  even 
in  the  first  Scene,  iM»  consolation,  that  there 
alt  our  works  will  be  known,  may  not  indeed 
prove  solacing /or  oi  all:  but  where,  Ihroogh 
the  strength  of  Him  that  alone  completes  all 
works,  it  will  be  granted  to  those  whom  He 
has  saved,  not  only  to  know  each  other,  bul 
even  ioknowHim,asby  Him  they  are  known  ! 
— With  my  trust  in  Christ,  whom  I  have 
not  yet  won,  I  regard,  ivith  the  Teacher  of 
the  Gentiles,  all  things  but  dross  that  I 
may  win  Him ;  and  to  him,  cordially  and 
lovingly  do  I,  in  life  or  al  death,  commit  you 
all,  my  beloved  Friends  and  my  beloved  Ene- 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  doubtful 
thai  Werner's  belief  was  real  and  heartfelt. 
But  how  then,  our  wondering  readers  may  in 
quire,  if  his  belief  was  real  and  not  pretended, 
hoie  then  did  he  believe  1  He,  who  scoSs  it) 
infidel  style  at  the  truths  of  Protestantism,  by 
what  alchemy  did  he  succeed  in  tempering 
in)D  credibility  the  harder  and  bnlkier  dogmas 
of  Popery  1  Of  Popery,  loo,  the  frauds  and 
gross  corroptious  of  which  be  has  so  fiercely 
exposed  in  his  ilfortin  Lvther!  and  this,  more 
over,  without  cancelling,  or  even  softening  bis 
vituperations,  long  after  his  conversion,  in  the 
very  last  edition  of  that  dramat  To  this 
qaestion,  we  are  far  from  pretending  lo  have 
any  answer  that  altogether  salisfies  ourselves, 
much  less  that  shall  altogether  satisfy  others. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  two  considerations  which 
Ihrnw  light  on  the  difficulty  for  ns :  these,  a! 
some  step,  or  at  least,  attempt  towards  a  solu 
tion  ofit.we  shall  not  withhold.  The ^Jrs/ lies 
in  Werner's  individual  character  and  mode  of 
life.  Not  only  was  he  bnm  a  mystic,  not  only 
had  he  lived  from  of  old  amid  freemasonry,  am} 
all  manner  of  cabalistic  and  other  iraditionar) 
chimeras  i  he  was  also,  and  had  long  been 
what  is  emphatically  called  dinolale;  a  fi-ori 
which  has  now  lost  somewhat  of  if  jri^ina 
force;  but  which, as  applied  here.  '■,  f'Jil  moiv 
just  and  significant  in  its  elycLjIc^cal,  thav 
in  its  common  acceplion.  F',  was  a  man  dis 
sila.'e ;  that  is,  by  a  long  <■■  jrse  of  vicious  in- 
dulgences, enervated  Kai  Imseaed  asunder. 
Everywhere  in  Werr  -r'a  life  and  actions,  we 
discern  a  mind  re'uncJ  from  its  proper  ten- 
sion; no  lonjrer  capable  of  effort  and  toilsome 
resolute  vigilaTje;  but  floating  almost  pas- 
sively with  ti'c  current  of  its  impnlsea,  in  lan- 
guid, imagi;.iitive.  Asiatic  reverie.  That  such 
a  man  sf'.'Uld  discriminate,  with  sharp,  fear- 
less logic,  between  beloved  errors  and  unwel- 
come truths,  was  not  to  be  expected.  His  belief 
is  !f  -ely  to  have  been  fifisnnsirnt  rather  than  lun. 
u-.iion,  both  as  it  related  lo  Religion,  and  to 
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other  subjects.  What,  or  how  mnch  a  man  in 
this  way  may  bring  himself  to  belin-e,  wiih  such 
force  and  dislinclDess  as  he  honestly  and 
usually  calls  hehef,  there  is  no  predicting. 

But  another  Consideration,  which  we  Ihink 
shonld  nowise  be  omitted,  is  the  general  stale  of 
religious  opinion  in  (Jermany, especially  among 
such  minds  as  Werner  was  most  apt  to  lake 
for  his  eiamplars.  To  this  comples  and  high- 
ly interesting  subject,  we  cao  for  the  pre.sent 
do  nothing  more  Ihan  allude.  So  much,  how- 
ever, we  may  say:  It  is  a  common  theory 
among  the  Germans,  tiiat  every  Creed,  every 
Form  of  worship,  is  a>J-m  merely  ;  the  mortal 
and  everchanging  body,  in  which  the  immortal 
and  unchanging  spirit  of  Religion  is,  with  more 
or  less  completeness,  expressed  to  the  mate- 
rial eye,  and  made  manifest  and  inflaen- 
tial  among  the  doings  of  men.  Il  is  Ihas,  for 
instance,  that  Johannes  MQIIer,  in  his  Univer- 
sal Hillary,  professes  to  consider  the  Mosaic 
Law,  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  nay,  Luther's  Re- 
formation ;  and,  in  short,  all  other  systems  of 
Faith  ;  which  he  scruples  not  to  designate, 
without  special  praise  or  cens are,  simply  as 
Vorstelhtngtiirten,  "  modes  of  Be  presentation." 
We  could  report  equally  singular  things  of 
Schelling  and  others,  belonging  to  the  philoso- 
phic class;  nay  of  Herder,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  even  bearing  high  authority  in  the 
Church.  Now,  it  is  clear,  in  a  country  where 
such  opinions  are  openly  and  generally  pro- 
fessed, a  change  of  religious  creed  must  be 
comparatively  a  slight  matter.  Conversions 
to  Catholicism  are  accordingly  by  no  means 
unknown  among  the  Germans;  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  and  the  younger  Count  von  Stnlberg, 
men,  as  we  should  Ihink,  of  vigorous  intellect, 
and  of  character  above  suspicion,  were  col- 
leagnes,  or  rath*"  precursors,  of  Werner  in 
this  adventure;  and,  indeed,  formed  part  of 
his  ai^quaintance  at  Vienna,  It  is  but,  they 
would  pay  perhaps,  aa  if  a  melodist,  inspired 
with  harmony  of  inward  music,  shonld  choose 
ihis  instrument  in  preference  to  that,  for  giving 
voice  to  it ;  ihe  inward  inspiration  is  the  grand 
concern  ;  and  to  express  it,  the  "  deep  majestic 
Eiilemn  ot^an"  of  the  Unchangeable  Church 
may  be  belter  fitted  than  the  "scrannel  pipe" 
of  a  withered,  trivial,  Arian  Protestantism. 
That  Werner,  still  more  that  Schlegel  and  Stol- 
bet^,  could,  on  the  strength  of  such  hypotheses, 
put  off  or  pm  on  their  religious  creed,  like  a 
new  suit  of  appar;!,  we  are  f.,r  from  asserling; 


they  a 


1  of  e 


aest  hearts,  and  si 


the  ground- 
!dly  not  De- 

such  prin- 


have  a  deep  feeling  of  devotio 
be  remembered,  that  what  forms 
work  of  their  religion,  is  profess 
monstration  hut  Faith ;  and  so  pli 
could  not  but  help  to  soAen  (he  t 
the  former  lo  the  latter.  That  si 
ciple,  in  one  shape  or  another,  lurked  i 
Werner's  mind,  we  think  we  can  perceive 
from  several  indications ;  among  others,  from 
the  Prologue  to  his  last  tragedy,  where,  mys- 
teriously enough,  under  the  emblem  of  aPhiE- 
nii.  he  seems  lo  be  shadowing  forth  the  histo- 
ry of  his  own  Faith;  and  represents  himself 
even  then  as  merely  "  climbing  the  tree,  where 
the  pinions  of  his  Phcenii  !asl  vanished,"  but 
not  hoping  to  regain  that  blissful  vision,  till  his 
eyes  shall  have  been  opened  by  death. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  preiend  to  under- 
stand Werner,  or  expound  him  with  scieoliftc 
rigour:  acting  many  times  with  only  half  con- 
sciousness, he  was  always,  in  some  degree,  an 
enigma  to  himself,  and  may  well  he  obscare  to 
us.  Above  all,  there  are  mysteries  and  un- 
sounded abysses  in  every  human  heart;  and 
thai  is  hul  a  questionable  philosophy  which 
undertakes  so  readily  lo  explain  them.  Reli- 
gious belief  especially,  at  least  when  it  seems 
heartfelt  and  well-intentioned,  is  no  subject 
for  harsh  or  even  irreverent  investigation. 
He  is  a  wise  man  that,  having  such  a  belief, 
knows  and  sees  clearly  the  grounds  of  it  in 
himself;  and  those,  we  imagine,  who  have 
explored  with  strictest  scrutiny  the  secret  of 
their  own  bosoms,  will  be  least  apt  to  rash 
wiih    intolerant   violence  into  that   of  other 

"The  good  Werner,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "fell, 
like  our  more  vigorous  Hoffmann,  into  the  po- 
etical fermenting  vat  (^GilhrbniHeh)  of  our  time, 
where  all  Literatures,  Freedoms,  Tastes,  and 
Untasies  are  foaming  through  each  other:  and 
where  ail  ia  to  be  found,  excepting  truth,  dili- 
gence, and  the  polish  of  the  file.  Both  would 
have  come  forth  clearer  had  they  studied  in 
I.essing's  day."'  We  cannot  justify  Werner : 
yet  let  him  be  condemned  with  pity!  And 
well  were  it  could  each  of  us  apply  to  him- 
self those  words,  which  Hitzig,  in  his  friendly 
indignation,  would  "  thunder  in  ihe  ears  "of 
many  a  German  gainsayer:  Take  Ihouthe  beam 
out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  then  shiili  thmt  see  clearly  lo 
take  Ihe  mole  oat  of  thy  brolhtr's. 
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NoTiLia  has  rather  tanntingty  asserted  of 
Goethe,  that  the  grand  law  of  his  heing  is  to 
conclnde  whatsoever  he  uoderiahes ;  that,  let, 
him  engage  in  any  task,  no  mailer  what  its 
{litlicuities  or  how  small  its  worth,  he  cannot 
quit  it  till  he  hss  mastered  its  whole  secret, 
finished  it,  and  made  the  result  of  it  his  own. 
This,  surely,  whatever  Novalis  might  think,  is 
a,  quality  of  which  it  is  far  safer  to  have  too 
iQDch  than  too  little ;  and  if,  in  a  friendlier 
spirit,  we  admit  thai  it  does  strikingly  belong 
to  Goethe,  these  his  present  occupations  will 
not  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his 


rary  ea      th     mp         of  it 

to  posterity  In  thai  form  and  accompaniment 
which  he  himself  reckons  fittest.  For  the  last 
two  years,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  know, 
Ihe  venerable  Poet  has  beeti  employed  in  a  pa- 
tient and  Ihorougb  rovisalof  all  hisWrilings; 
an  edition  of  which, designated  as  the  "complete 
and  final"  one,  was  commenced  in  1837,  under 
eitemal  encouragements  of  the  most  flattering 
sort,  and  with  arrangements  for  private  co-ope- 
ration, which,  as  we  learn,  have  secured  ihe 
constant  progress  of  the  work  '■  against  every 
accident."  The  first  Lie/ermig,  of  five  vo- 
Inmes,  is  now  in  our  hands;  a  second  of  like 
extern,  we  understand  to  be  already  on  iis  way 
hither;  and  tluis  by  regular  "Deliveries," 
from  half-year  to  haW-year,  the  whole  Forty 
.  Volumes  are  to  be  completed  in  1831. 

To  Ihe  iover  of  German  liieramre,  or  of 
literature  in  general,  this  nndertaking  wit)  not 
be  indifierenl:  consideriof!,  as  he  must  do,  the 
works  of  Goethe  to  be  among  the  most  impori- 
ant  which  Germany  for  some  centuries  has 
sent  forth,  he  will  value  their  correctness  and 
completeness  for  its  own  sake  i  and  not  the 
less,  as  forming  the  conclusion  of  a  long  pro- 
cess to  which  the  last  step  was  still  warning ; 
whereby  he  may  not  only  enjoy  the  result,  but 
instnici  himself  by  following  so  great  a  mas- 
ter through  the  changes  which  led  to  it.  We 
can  now  add,  that,  to  ihe  mere  book-collector 
also,  the  business  promises  to  be  satisfactory. 
This  Edition,  avoiding  any  attempt  at  splen- 
dour or  unnecessary  decoration,  ranks,  never- 
theless, in  regard  lo  accuracy,  convenience, 
and  true,  simple  elegance,  among  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  German  typography.    The  cost,  too. 
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seems  moderate;  so  that,  on  every  account, 
we  doubt  not  bnl  that  these  tasteful  volumes 
will  spread  far  and  wide  in  iheir  own  couniry, 
and  by  and  by,  we  may  hope.  Be  mel  with  here 
in  many  a  British  library. 

Hitherto,  in  the  First  Portion,  we  have  found 
liHle  or  no  alleration  of  what  was  already 
known;  but,  in  return,  some  changes  of  ar- 
rangement; and,  what  is  more  important, 
some  additions  of  heretofore  nn published 
poems ;  in  particular,  a  piece  entitled  "  Hehaa, 
a  lianicB-romantie  Phoidnanagnria"  which  oc- 
cupies some  eighty  pages  of  Volume  Fourth, 
II  is  lo  this  piece  thai  we  now  propose  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  oor  readers.  Such  of 
these,  as  hare  studied  ffekim  for  themselves, 
musl  have  fell  how  liiile  calculated  it  is,  either 
intrinsically  or  by  its  extrinsic  relations  and 
aliasioos,  lo  be  rendered  very  in le resting  or 
even  very  inlelligible  lo  the  English  public, 
and  may  incline  to  augur  ill  of  our  enterprise. 
Indeed,  to  our  own  eyes  it  already  looks  dubi- 
ous enough.  But  the  dainty  little  "Phantas- 
magoria," it  would  appear,  has  become  a 
subject  of  diligetii  and  truly  wonderful  specu- 
lation lo  oar  German  neighbours ;  of  which, 
also,  some  vague  rumours  seem  now  to  have 
reached  this  couniry,  and  these  likely  enough 
to  awaken  on  all  hands  a  curiosity,*  which, 
whether  intelligenl  or  idle,  it  were  a  kind  of 
good  deed  lo  allay.  In  a  Journal  of  this  son, 
what  liule  light  on  such  a  matter  is  at  our 
disposal  may  naturally  be  looked  for. 

Helena,  like  many  of  Goethe's  works,  by  no 

forehead,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  but, 
on  Ihe  contrary,  it  is  enveloped  in  a  certain 
mystery,  under  coy  ilisguises,  which,  lo  hasty 
readers,  may  not  .be  only  offensively  obscure, 
but  altogether  provoking  and  impenetrable. 
Neither  is  this  any  new  thinp  with  Goethe. 
Oflen  has  he  produced  com  post  lions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  bring  critic  and  com- 
meniaior  into  straits,  or  even  lo  a  total  non- 
plus. Some  we  have,  wholly  parabolic;  some 
half-lileral,  half-parabolic ;  these  latter  are  oc- 
casionally studied,  by  dull  heads,  in  the  literal 
sense  alone;  and  not  only  studied,  but  con- 
demned ;  for,  in  truth,  the  outward  meaning 
seems  nnsatisfaclory  enough,  were  it  not  ihal 
ever  and  anon  we  are  remilided  of  a  cunning;, 
manifold  meaning  which  lies  hidden  under 
il;  and  incited  by  capricious  beckonings  to 
evolve  this,  more  and  more  completely,  from 
its  quaint  concealment. 

Did  we  believe  that  Goethe  adopted  this 
mode  of  writing  as  a  vulgar  lure,  to  confer  on 
his  poems  the  interest  which  might  belong  to 
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BO  many  charades,  we  should  hold  it  a  very 
poor  proceedins;.  Of  this  most  readers  of 
Goethe  will  know  that  he  is  incapable.  Such 
ju^gieries.  and  uncertain  aiigfinfs  for  disiinc- 
tiun,  are  a  class  of  accomplishmeDts  to  which 
hs  has  never  made  any  preLension.  The  truth 
is,  this  style  has,  in  many  cases,  its  own  ap- 

Sropriateness.  Certainly,  in  all  matters  of 
usiness  and  Science,  in  all  expositions  of 
fact  or  argument,  clearness  and  ready  compre- 
hensibility  are  a  great,  often  an  intlispen sable, 
object.  Nor  is  there  any  man  better  aware  of 
this  principle  than  Goethe,  or  who  more  rigo- 
rously adheres  to  it,  or  more  happily  eiempli- 
6es  ii,  wherever  it  seems  applicable.  Bui  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  respects.  Science  and 
Poetry,  having  separate  purposes,  may  have 
each  its  several  law.  If  an  artist  has  con- 
ceived his  subject  in  the  secret  shrine  of  his 
own  tnind,  apd  knows,  with  a  knowledge  be- 
yond all  power  of  cavil,  that  it  is  true  and  pure, 
he  may  choose  his  own  manner  of  exhibiting 
it,  and  will  generally  be  the  fittest  to  choose  il 
well.  One  degree  of.  light,  he  may  find,  will 
beseem  one  delineation;  quite  a  differetil  de- 
gree of  light  another.  The  Face  of  Agamem- 
non was  not  painted  but  hidden  in  the  old  Pic- 
ture :  the  Veiled  Figure  at  Sais  was  the  most 
expressive  in  the  Temple.  In  fact,  the  grand 
point  is  to  have  a  meaning,  a  genuine,  deep, 
and  noble  one ;  the  proper  form  for  embodying 
this,  the  form  best  suited  to  the  subject  and 
the  author,  will  gather  round  it  almost  of 
own  accord.  We  profess  ourselves  unfriendly 
to  no  mode  of  communicating  Truth;  which 
we  rejoice  to  meet  with  in  all  shapes,  from  that 
of  the  child's  Catechism  to  the  deepest  poetical 
Allegory.  Nay,  the  Allegory  itself  may  some- 
times be  the  truest  part  of  the  matter.  John 
Bunyan,  we  hope,  is  nowise  our  best  theolo- 
gian ;  neither,  unhappily,  is  theology  our  most 
aiiractive  science ;  yet,  which  of  our  compends 
and  treatises,  nay,  which  of  our  romances  and 
poems,  lives  in  such  mild  sunshine  as  the  good 
o\i  I'llgrim't  Frogreas,m  the  memory  of  so  many 

Under  Goethe's  management,  this  style  of 
composition  has  often  a  singular  charm.  The 
reader  is  kept  on  the  alerf,  ever  conscious  of 
his  own  active  co-operation;  light  breaks  on 
him,  and  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  by  degrees; 
till  at  last  the  whole  iovelyShape  comes  forth, 
definite,  it  may  be,  and  bright  with  heavenly 
radiance,  or  fading,  on  this  side  and  that,  into 
vague  expressive  mystery;  but  true  in  both 
cases,  and  beautiful  with  nameless  enchant- 
ments, as  the  poet's  own  eye  may  have  beheld 
it  We  love  it  the  more  for  the  labour  it  has 
given  usi  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  ourselves 
had  assisted  In  its  creation.  And  herein  lies 
the  highest  merit  of  a  piece,  and  the  proper  art 
of  reading  il.  We  have  not  rend  an  author  till 
we  have  seen  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  Ite  saw  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  reasoning,  and 
has  he  reasoned  stupidly  and  falsely?  We 
should  nndersiatid  the  circumstances  which  to 
his  mind  made  it  seem  true,  or  persuaded  him 
to  write  it,  knowing  that  it  was  not  so.  tu  any 
other  way  we  do  him  injustice  if  we  judge  him. 
Is  it  of  poelryJ  His  word?  are  so  many  sym- 
bols, to  which  we  ourselves  must  furnish  the 


interpretation  ;  or  they  remain,  as  in  all  prosaic 
minds  the  words  of  poetry  ever  do,  a  dead 
letter:  indications  they  are,  barren  in  them- 
selves, but  by  following  which,  we  also  may 
reach,  or  approach,  that  Hill  of  Vision  where 
the  poet  stood,  beholding  the  glorious  scene 
which  it  is  the  purport  of  his  poem  \o  show 
others.  Areposingstate.in  which  the  Hill  were 
brought  under  us,  not  we  obliged  to  mount  it, 
might,  indeed,  for  the  present  be  more  conve- 
eni;  bat,  in  the  end,  it  could  not  be  equally 
tisfying.  Continuance  of  passive  pleas.ure, 
should  never  be  forgotten,  is  here,  as  under 
all  conditions  of  mortal  existence,  an  impossi 
bilily.  Everywhere  in  life,  (he  true  ijuestion  is, 
not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do:  so  also  in 
itelleclual  matters,  in  conversation,  in  read- 
ig,  which  is  more  precise  and  careful  con- 
versation, it  is  not  what  we  receiiie,  bat  what  we 
made  to  gtse,  that  chiefly  contents  and  profits 
True,  the  mass  of  readers  will  object;  be- 
ise,  like  the  mass  of  men,  they  are  too  indo- 
lent. But  if  any  one  afTecl,  not  the  active  and 
watchful,  but  the  passive  and  somnolent  line 
of  study,  are  there  not  writers,  expressly 
fashioned  for  him,  enough  and  to  spare  i  It  is 
but  the  smaller  number  of  books  that  become 
more  instructive  by  a  second  perusal:  (he 
great  majority  are  as  perfectly  plain  as  perfect 
triteness  can  make  them.  Yet  if  time  is  pre- 
cious, no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  re- 
peated readings  deserves  to  be  read  at  alL 
And  were  there  an  artist  of  a  right  spirit;  a 
man  of  wisdom,  conscious  of  his  high  voca- 
tion, of  whom  we  could  know  beforehand  that 
he  had  not  written  without  purpose  and  earnest 
meditation,  that  he  knew  what  he  had  written, 
and  had  imhodied  in  it.  more  or  less,  the  crea- 
tions of  a  deep  and  noble  soul, — should  we  not 
draw  near  to  him  reverently,  as  disciples  to  a 
master;  and  what  task  could  there  \e  more 
profitable  than  to  read  him  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, to  study  him  even  to  his  minutest 
meanings  1  For,  were  not  this  to  think  as  he 
had  thought,  to  see  with  his  gifted  eyes,  to 
make  the  very  mood  and  feeling  of  his  great 
and  rich  mind  the  mood  also  of  our  poor  and 
little  one  t  II  is  under  the  consciousness  of 
some  such  mutual  relation  that  Goeihe  writes, 
and  his  countrymen  now  reckon  themselves 
bound  to  read  him;  a  relation  singular,  wb 
might  say  solitary,  in  the  present  time;  but 
which  it  is  ever  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in 
estimating  his  literary  procedure. 

To  justify  it  in  this  particular,  much  more 
might  be  said,  were  it  our  chief  business  tti 
present.  Bat  what  mainly  concerns  us  hepj, 
is,  (0  know  that  such,  justified  or  not,  is  the 
poet's  manner  of  writing;  which  also  uinst 
prescribe  fur  us  a  correspondent  manner  of 
studying  him,  if  we  study  him  at  all.  For  the 
rest,  on  this  latter  point  he  nowhere  expresses 
any  undue  anxiety.  His  works  have  invaria 
hly  been  sent  fi.'th  without  preface,  without 
note  or  commen  of  any  kind;  but  letl,  some 
times  plain  am:'  direct,  sometimes  dim  an/ 
typical,  in  what  legree  of  clearness  or  obscu 
rity  he  himself  may  have  judged  b-jt,  to  b* 
scanned,  and  p'jssed,  and  censur  i,  md  dis 
toned,  as  mighi  ilease  the  innume-  .qI-  mulli 
tude  of  critics .  to  whose  verdict  ne  las  been 
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part  of  his  life,  accused  of  listening 
rraiitable  composure.  Helena  is  no 
lo  Ihat  practice,  but  rather  among 


of  it 


This    Inlerltu/e   I 


Faust  presents  itself  abruptly,  tiader  a  charac- 
ter not  a  little  enigmatic;  so  that,  at  first  view, 
we  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  only 
after  repeated  perusals,  will  the  scattered 
glimmerings  of  significance  begin  to  coalesce 
into  continuous  light,  and  the  whole,  in  any 
measure,  rise  before  us  with  that  greater  or  less 
degree  of  coherence  which  it  may  have  had  in 
the  mind  of  the  po«(.  Nay,  after  all,  no  perfect 
clearness  may  be  attained,  but  only  various 
approximations  toil;  hints  and  half  glances 
of  a  moaning,  which  is  still  shrouded  in  vague- 
ness; nay,  to  the  just  picturing  of  which  this 
very  vagueness  was  essential  For  ihewhole 
piece  has  a  dream-like  character;  and,  in  these 
cases,  no  prudent  soothsayer  will  be  altogether 
confident.  To  our  readers  we  must  now  en- 
deavour, so  far  as  possible,  to  shiiw  both  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation ;  the  former  as  it 
stands  written  before  us ;  the  latter  from  our 
own  private  conjecture  alone;  for  of  those 
strange  German  commenis  we  yel  know  no- 
thing, except  by  the  faintest  hearsay. 

Helena  forms  part  of  accntinuation  to  Famt  : 
but,  happily  for  our  present  undertaking,  its 
connection  with 'the  latter  workis  much  looser 
than  might  have  been  expected.  We  say, 
happily;  because  Faiifl,  though  considerably 
lalkcd  of  in  England,  appears  still  to  be 
known.  We  have  made  it  our  duty  to 
the  English  translation  ot  Fawt,  as  wel 
Extracts  which  accompany  Eelzsch's  Outlines ; 
and  various  disquisitions  and  animadversions, 
vituperative  or  laudatory,  grounded  on  these 
two  works;  but,  unfortunately,  have  found 
there  no  cause  to  alter  the  above  persuasion. 
Faust  is  emphatically  a  work  of  Art;  a  work 
matured  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  * 
wonderfnl  mind;  and  bodied  ibrth  w 
trnth  and  curious  felicity  of  composi 
which  this  man  is  generally  admitted 
no  living  rival.  To  reconstruct  such  a  work 
in  another  language;  to  show  it  in  its  hard  yet 
gracefnt  strength;  with  (hose  slight  witching 
traits  of  pathos  or  of  sarcasm,  those  glimpses 
of  solemnity  or  terror,  and  so  many  reflexes 
and  evanescent  echoes  of  meaning,  which  con- 
nect it  in  strange  union  with  the  whoie  Infinite 
of  thought, — were  business  for  amanof  difler- 
ent  powers  than  has  yet  aitemptetl  German 
translation  among  us.  In  fact,  Fauit  is  to  be 
read  not  once  but  many  limes,  if  we  would  un- 
derstand it;  every  line,  every  word  hai  its  pur- 
port; and  only  in  such  minute  inspection  will 
the  essentia)  significance  of  the  poem  display 
itself.  Perhaps  it  is  even  chietly  by  following 
these  feinter  traces  and  tokens,  that  the  true 
point  of  vision  for  the  whole  is  discoi'ered  to 
ns;  and  we  stand  at  last  in  the  proper  scene 
of  Faust ;  a  wild  and  wondrous  region,  where, 
in  pale  light,  the  primeval  Shapes  of  Chaos, 
—as  it  were,  the  Foundations  of  Being  itself, — 
seem  to  loom  forth,  dim  and  huge,  in  the  vague 
Immensity  around  us;  and  the  life  and  nature 
of  man,  with  its  brief  interests,  its  misery  and 
sin,  its  mad  passion  and  poor  frivolity,  struts 
mid  irets  its  hour,  eticompassed  and  overlooked 


by  that  stupendous  All,  of  which  it  forms  an 
idissolnble  though  so  mean  a  fraction.  He 
ho  would  study  all  this  must  for  a  long  time, 
e  are  afraid,  be  content  to  study  it  in  the 
original. 

English  criticisms  of  Ffimt  have 
been  of  a  still  more  unedifying  sort.  Let  any 
fancy  the  Oidipui  Tyrarmvi  discovered  for 
the  first  time,  translated  from  an  unknown 
Greek  manuscript,  by  some  ready-writing 
ifacturer,  and  "brought  out"  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  new  music,  made  as  "apothecaries 
make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  out  of  one 
into  anotherl"  Then  read  the  theatrical 
report  in  the  morning  Papers,  and  the  Maga- 
zines of  next  month.  Was  not  the  whole  affair 
rather  " heavy  1"  How  indifieient  did  the 
audience  sit;  how  little  use  was  made  of  the 
handkerchief,  except  by  such  as  took  snuff's 
Did  not  CEdipus  somewhat  remind  us  of  a 
blubbering  schoolboy,  and  Jocasta  of  a  decayed 
milliner!  Confess  that  the  plot  was  mon- 
strous; nay,  considering  the  marriage-law  of 
England,  highly  immoral,  Onlhe  whole,  what 
a  singular  deficiency  of  la»le  must  fliis  Sopho- 
cles have  laboured  under!  But  probably  he 
was  excluded  from  the  "society  of  the  influ- 
ential classes  r"  for,  after  all,  the  man  is  nw 
without  indications  of  genius:  had  ice  had  the 
training  of  him, — And  so  on,  IhroOgh  all  the 
variations  of  Ihe  critical  compipe. 

So  might  it  have  fared  with  theancientGre 
clan  i  for  so  has  it  fared  with  (he  only  modern 
that  writes  in  a  Grecian  spirit.  This  treat- 
ment of  Fautt  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
for  various  reasons;  not  to  be  lamented  over, 
because,  as  in  much  more  important  instances, 
it  is  inevitable,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Besides,  a  better  stale  of  things  is  evi- 
denrty  enough  cominj  round.  By  and  by,  the 
labours,  poetical  and  iniellectnal,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  of  other  nations,  will  appear  before 
us  in  their  true  shape;  and  Fobs.',  among  the 
rest,  will  have  justice  done  it.  For  ourselves, 
it  were  unwise  presnmption,  at  any  time,  lo 
pretend  opening  the  full  poetical  significance 
of  FuKit;  nor  is  this  the  place  for  making  such 
anaiiempl.  Present  purposes  will  be  answer- 
ed if  we  can  point  out  some  general  features 
and  bearings  of  the  piece;  such  as  to  exhibit 
its  relation  with  Setciia;  by  what  con*rivances 
this  latter  has  been  intercalated  into  it,  and 
how  far  the  strange  picture  and  the  strange 
framing  it  is  inclosed  in  correspond. 

The  story  of  Faust  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
or  rather,  it  is  the  most  striking  embodiment 
of  a  highly  remarkable  belief,  which  originated 
or  prevailed  in  those  ages.  Considered  strictly, 
it  may  take  the  rank  of  a  Christian  mythus,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  story  of  Prometheus,  of 
Titan,  and  the  like,  are  Pagan  ones;  and  to 
our  keener  inspection,  it  will  disclose  a  no  less 
impressive  or  characteristic  aspect  of  the  same 
human  nature, — here  bright,  joyful,  self-confi- 
dent, smiling  even  in  its  sternness;  there  deep, 
meditative,  awe-strack,  austere. — in  which  both 
they  and  it  took  their  rise.  To  DS,  in  these 
days,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  this  story 
of  Faust,  invested  with  its  magic  and  infernal 
horrors,  must  have  harrowed  up  the  souls  of  a 
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nide  and  earnest  people,  in  an  age  when 
dialect  was  not  yet  obsolete,  and  such  oontrE 
willi  the  principle  of  Evil  were  thought  not 
only  credible  in  general,  but  possible  to  every 
individual  auditor  who  here  shaddered  al  the 
mention  of  them.  The  day  of  Ma^c  has  gone 
by;  Witchcraft  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  act 
of  parliament.  But  the  mysterious  relations 
which  it  emblemed  still  continue ;  the  Soul  of 
Man  still  fights  with  the  dark  influences  of 
Ignorance,  Misery,  and  Sin;  stilt  lacerates 
itself,  like  a  captive  bird,  against  the  iron 
limits  which  Necessity  has  drawn  ronnd  it; 
still  follows  False  Shows,  seeking  peace  and 
good  on  paths  where  no  peace  or  good  is  lobe 
found.  In  this  sense,  Faust  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  true;  nay,  as  a  truth  of  the  most 
impressive  sort,  and  one  which  will  always 
remain  true.  To  body  forth,  in  modern  sym- 
bols, a  feeling  so  old  and  deep-rooted  in  our 
whole  European  way  of  thought,  were  a  task 
not  unworthy  of  the  highest  poetical  genius. 
In  Germany,  accordingly,  it  has  several  limes 
been  allerapled,  and  with  very  various  success. 
Kliiiger  has  produced  a  Romance  of  ii'oMs'.full 
of  rugged  sense,  and  here  and  there  not  with- 
out considerable  sirenfrih  of  delineation ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  of  an  essentially  anpoetical  cha- 
racter; dead,  or  living  «'ith  onlya  mechanical 
life ;  coarse,  almost  gross,  and,  to  our  minds, 
far  too  redolent  of  pilch  and  bitumen.  Maler 
M'iller's  Faiixi,  which  is  a  Drama,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  much  more  genial  performance,  so 
far  as  it  goes;  the  secondary  characters,  the 
Jews  and  rakish  Students,  often  remind  us  of 
our  own  Fords  and  Marlowes.  His  main  per- 
sons, however,  Fanst  and  the  Devi!,  are  but 
inadequately  conceived;  Faust  is  little  more 
than  self-willed,  supercilious,  and,  ala^,  insol- 
vent; the  Devils,  above  all,  are  savage,  long- 
winded,  and  insufferably  noisy.  Besides,  the 
piece  has  been  left  in  a  fragmentary  state;  it 
can  nowise  pass  as  the  best  work  of  Miilier's.* 
Klingemann's  Faust,  which  alSo  is  (or  lately 

only  heard-  of  it  as  of  a  tawdry  and  hollow 
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ii'ticle,  suited  for  immediate  use,  and  immedi- 

Goethe,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  trieii 
this  subject ;  and  is,  on  all  hands,  considered 
as  by  far  the  most  successful.  His  manner  of 
ireating  it  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand it,  peculiarly  jiisi  and  happy.  He 
retains  the  supernatural  vesture  of  the  story, 
but  retains  it  with  the  consciousness,  on  his 
and  our  part,  that  it  is  a  chimera.  His  art- 
magic  comes  forth  in  doubtful  twilight ;  vague 
in  its  outline;  interwoven  everywhere  with 
light  sarcasm ;  nowise  as  a  real  Object,  but  ai> 
a  real  Shadow  of  an  Object,  whicK  is  also 
real,  yet  lies  beyond  our  horizon,  and,  except 
in  its  shadows,  cannot  itself  be  seen.  Nothing 
were  simpler  than  to  look  into  this  poem  for  a 
new  "Satan's  Invisible  World  displayed,"  or 
any  effort  to  eicite  the  skeptical  minds  of  these 
days  by  goblins,  wizards,  and  other  infernal 
ware.  Such  enterprises  belong  to  artists  of  a 
different  species :  Goethe's  Devil  is  a  culti- 
vated personage,  and  acquainted  with  the 
modern  sciences ;  sneers  at  witchcraft  and 
the  black-art,  even  while  employing  them,  as 
heartily  as  any  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute; for  he  is  a  pkiSosoph^,  and  doubts  most 
things,  nay,  half  disbelieves  even  his  own  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  without  a  cunning  effort  that 
all  this  is  managed;  but  managed,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  it  is ;  for  a  world  of  magic  is 
opened  to  us  which,  we  might  almost  say,  we 

In  fact,  Mephislopheles  comes  before  us, 
nol  arrayed  in  the  terrors  of  Cocytns  and  Phle- 
gelhon,  but  in  the  natural  indelible  deformity 
of  Wickedness ;  he  is  the  Devil,  not  of  Super- 
stition, but  of  Knowledge.  Here  is  no  cloven 
foot,  or  horns  and  tail:  he  himself  informs  us 
that,  during  the  late  march  of  intellect,  the 
very  Devil  has  participated  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  laid  these  appendages  aside.  Doubt- 
less. Mephislopheles  "has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  ;"  he  "knows  the  world  ;"  nothing 
can  exceed  the  easy  tact  with  which  he  ma- 
nages himself;  his  wit  and  sarcasm  are  anli- 
miled ;  the  coo!  heartfelt  contempt  with  which 
he  despises  all  things,  human  and  divine, 
might  make  the  fortune  of  half  a  dozen  "  fel- 
lows about  town."  Yet,  withal,  he  is  a  devil 
in  very  deed ;  a  genuine  Son  of  Night.  He 
calls  himself  the  Denier,  and  this  truly  is  his 
name;  for,  as  Voltaire  did  with  historical 
doubt,  so  does  he  with  all  moral  appearances ; 
settles  them  with  a  JV"'en  tmyez  nea.  The 
shrewd,  all-informed  intellect  he  has,  is  an  at- 
torney intellect;  it  can  contradict,  but  it  cannpl 
affirm.  With  lynx  vision,  he  descries  at  & 
glance  the  ridiculous,  the  unsuitable,  the  bad; 
but  for  the  solemn,  the  noble,  the  worthy,  he  is 
blind  as  his  ancient  Mother.  Thus  does  he  go 
along,  qualifying,  confuting,  despisinc;  on  all 
hands  detecting  the  false,  but  without  force  to 
bring  forth,  or  even  to  discern,  any  glimpse 
of  the  true.  Poor  Devil !  what  truth  should 
there  he  for  him!  To  see  Falsehood  is  his 
only  truth ;  falsehood  ad  evil  are  the  rule, 
truth  and  g'-J  the  exception  which  confirms 
it.  He  caL  believe  in  nothing,  but  in  his  own 
self-conceit,  and  in  the  indestructible  baseness, 
folly,  and  hypocrisy  of  men.  Pothim,  virtoa 
■oaovCoOQle 


so 
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ts  some  bubble  of  the  blood :  "it  slards  wriilen 
iin  his  face  Ihal  he  never  loved  a  living  soul." 
Nay,  he  cannot  even  hale  :  at  Fausi  himself 
he  has  no  grudge;  he  merely  tempts  him  by 
way  of  experiment,  to  pass  the  time  scientifi- 
cally- Such  a  combinalion  of  perfect  Under- 
Btanding  with  perfect  Seltisbness,  of  logical 
Life  with  moral  Death;  so  universal  a  denier, 
both  in  heart  and  head, — is  undoubted'7  a 
child  of  Darkness,  an  emissary  of  the  pri- 
meval Nothing:  and  coming  forwani,  as  he 
does,  like  a  person  of  breeding,  and  without 
any  flavonr  of  Brimstone,  may  stand  here,  in 
his  merely  spiritual  deformity,  al  once  potent, 
daugeroQs,  and  contemptible,  as  the  best  and 
only  genuine  Devil  of  these  latter  times. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  impersonation 
of  modem  worldly-mind edness,  stands  Faust 
himself,  by  nature  the  antagonist  of  it,  but  dt 
lined  also  to  be  its  victim.    If  Mephlsiopheles 
represent  the  spirit  of  Denial.  Faust  may 
present  that  of  Inquiry  and  Endeavour: 
two  are,  by  necessity,  in   conflict ;  the   light 
and  the  darkness  of  man's  life  and  mind.    ' 
trinsically,  Faust  is  a  noble  being,  though 
wise  one.    His  desires  are  towards  the  h 
and  true;  nay,  with  a  whirlwind  impetuo! 
he  rushes  forth  over  the  Universe  to  grasp  all 
excellence ;  his  heart  yearns  towards  the  infi- 
nite and  the  invisible  :  only  that  he  knows  nol 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  this  is  to  be 
attained.    Confiding  in  his  feeling  of  himself, 
he  has  started  with  the  tacit  persuasii 
natural  to  all  men,  that  ht  at  least,  how( 
may  fare  with  others,  shall  and  must  be 
a  deep-seated,  though  only  half-con scior 
viction  larks  in  him,  that  wherever  he 
successful,  fortune  has  dealt  with  him  u^jveily. 
His   pnrposes  are  fair,  nay,  generous;  why 
should  he  not  prosper  in  them '     ~      ' 
his  loft)   a'pirings    his  strivings  after  truth 
and  more  than  human  greatness  of  mind, 
his  never  struck  him  to  inquire  how  he,  the 
sinver   na--  narranted  for  such  enterprise: 
with  what  facullv  Nature  had  equippeil  hin 
within  whit  limits  she  had  hemmed  him  ii 
by  what  right  he  pretended  to  be  happy,  1 
could  some  short  space  agi  haie  pretended 
to  fc«  at  all      Biperience    indeed    will   teach 
him    for '  ETpenence  is  the  best  of  school- 
masters   only  the  school  fees  are  heav) .' 
yet  too  disappointment  which  fronts  hi 
every  hand,  rather  maddens  than 
Faust  has  spent  his  youth  and  manhood,  not 
lU  others  do  in  the  sunny  crowded  paths  of 
profit,  or  among  the  rosy  bowers  of  pleasure, 
bat  darkly  and  alone  in  the  search  of  Truth  : 
is  it  fit  that  Truth  should  now  hide  herself, 
and  his  sleepless  pilgrimage  towards  Know- 
ledge and  Vision  end  in  the  pale  shadow  of 
Douhtl     To  his  dream  of  a  glorious  higher 
happiness,  all  earthly  happiness  has  been  sa- 
crificed; friendship,  love,  the  social  rewards 
of  ambition  were  cheerfully  cast  aside,  for  his 
eye  and  his  heart  were  bent  on  a  region  of 
clear  and  supreme  good ;  and  now,  iu  its  stead, 
he  finds  isolation,  silence,  and  despair.    What 
solace  remains  1     Virtue  once  promised  ti 
ber  own  reward;   but  because  she  does 
Tiay  him  in  the  current  coin  of  worldly  en 
ment,  he  reckons  her  too  a  delusion ;  and, 


Brutus,  reproaches  as  a  shadow,  what  he  once 

worshipped   as  a  substance,     Whilher  shall 

'le  now  tendT     For  his  loadstars  have  gone 

>W  one  by  one;  and  as  the  darkness  fell,  ihe 

trong  and  steady  wind  has  changed  into  a 

fierce  and  aimiess  tornado-    Fanst  calls  him- 

■"  a  monster,  "without  object,  yet  without 

"    The  vehement,  keen,  and  stormful  na- 

of  the  man  is  stung  into  fury,  as  he  thinks 

of  all  he  has  endured  and  lost  i  he  broods  in 

gloomy    meditation,    and,    like    Betlerophon, 

wanders  apart,  "eating  his  own   hean;"  or 

bursting  into  fiery  paroxysms,  curses  man's 

whole  existence  as  a  mockery; 

id  faith,  and  joy,  and  care,  and  what  is 

lurses  patience  more  than  all  the  rest."   Had 

s  weak  arm  the  power,  he  could  smite  the 

Universe  asunder,  as  at  the  crack  of  Doom, 

d  hurl  his  own  vexed  being  along  with  il 

into  the  silence  of  Annihilation. 

Thus  Faust  is  a  man  who  has  quilted  the 
ways  of  vulgar  men,  without  light  to  guide  him 
on  a  better  way.  No  longer  restricted  by  the 
sympathies,  the  common  interests  and  common 
persuasions  by  which  the  mass  of  mortals,  each 
individually  ignorant,  nay,  it  may  be,  stolid, 
and  altogether  blind  as  to  the  proper  aim  of 
life,  are  yet  held  together,  and  like  stones  in 
the  channel  of  a  torrent,  by  their  very  multi- 
tude and  mutal  collision,  are  made  to  move  with 
some  regularity, — he  is  still  but  a  slave;  the 
slave  of  impulses,  which  are'stronger.nol  truer 
orbetter,and  the  more  unsafe  that  the)' are  soli- 
tary. He  tees  the  vulgar  of  mankind  happy; 
but  happy  only  in  their  baseness.  Himself  he 
feels  to  be  peculiar;  the  victim  of  a  strange, 
an  unexampled  destiny;  not  as  other  men,  he 
IS  "viitk  them,  not  o/ihem."  There  is  misery 
here;  nay,  as  Goethe  has  elsewhere  wisely 
remarked,  the  beginning  of  madness  itself.  Il 
is  only  in  the  sentiment  of  companionship  that 
men  feel  safe  and  assured:  to  all  doubts  and 
mysterious  "  questionings  of  destiny,"  their  sole 
satisfying  answer  is,  Others  do  aad  mffer  Ihe  tike. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  the  dullest  day-Jrudge  of 
Mammon  might  think  himself  into  unspeak- 
able abysses  of  despair;  for  he,  too,  is  "fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made ;"  Infinitude  and 
Incomprehensibililysurroundhimon  this  band 
and  that;  and  the  vague  spectre  Death,  silent 
and  sure  as  Time,  is  advancing  al  all  moments 
to  sweep  him  away  for  ever.  But  he  answers. 
Others  do  and  luffer  Ihe  Hlce;  and  plods  along 
without  misgivings.  Were  there  but  One  Man 
in  the  worid,  he  would  be  a  terror  to  himself; 
and  the  highest  man  not  less  so  than  the  low- 
est. Now  it  is  as  this  One  Man  that  Fausi  re- 
gards himself;  he  is  divided  from  his  fellows  ; 
cannot  answer  with  them,  Oiheri  dothe  lib:;  and 
yet,  why  or  how  he  specially  is  to  ito  or  mffer 
will  nowhere  reveal  itself.  For  he  is  still "  in 
the  gall  of  billemess  ,■"  Pride  and  an  entire 
uncompromising,  though  secret  love  of  Self, 
are  still  the  mainsprings  of  his  conduct. 
Knowledge  with  him  is  precious  only  be- 
cause it  is  power ;  even  virtue  he  would  love 
chiefly  as  a  finer  sort  of  sensnaiily,  and  be- 

for  enjoyment  haunts  him  everywhere ;  the 
stinted  allouuents  of  earthly  life  are  as  a 
mockery  to  him:  to  the-iron  lawiof  Force  U 
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will  rot  yield,  for  his  heart,  though  torn,  is 
unweakened,  and  till  Humilily  shall  open 
eyes,  the  soft  law  of  Wisdom  will  be  hid 
from  hiir 


pematural  power 


n  of  this  character  with  su- 
i  is  but  enabling  him  to  re- 
a  larger  scale,  to  play  ihe 
same  false  game  with  a  deeper  and  more 
ruinous  Slake.  Go  where  he  may,he  will  "And 
himself  again  In  a  conditional  world  i"  widen 
bis  sphere  as  he  pleases,  he  will  Und  il  again 
encircled  hy  the  empire  of  Necessity;  the  gay 
island  of  Existence  is  again  bnt  a  fraction  of 
the  ancient  realm  of  Night.  Were  he  all-wise 
and  all-powerful,  perhaps  he  might  be  content- 
ed and  virtaous;  scarcely  otherwise.  The 
pi^orest  human  soul  is  infinite  in  wishes,  and 
the  infinite  Universe  was  not  made 
but  for  all.  Vain  were  it  for  Faust,  by  heap- 
ing height  on  height,  to  struggle  towards  infi- 
nitude ;  while  to  ^at  law  of  Self-denial,  by 
which  alone  man's  narrow  destiny  may  become 
an  infinitude  within  itself,  he  is  still  a  stran- 
ger. Such,  however,  is  his  attempt;  noi  in- 
deed incited  by  hope,  but  goaded  on  by  des- 
pair, he  unites  himself  with  the  Fiend,  as 
with  a  stronger  though  a  wicked  agency ;  reck- 
less of  all  issues,  if  so  were  that  by  these  means 
the  craving  of  his  heart  might  be  stayed,  and 
ihe  dark  secret  of  Destiny  unravelled 
gotten. 

It  is  (his  conflicting-  union  of  the  higher 
nature  of  the  soul  with  the  lower  elements  of 
human  life;  of  Faust,  the  son  of  Light  and 
Free-will,  with  the  influences  of  Doubt,  Denial, 
and  Obstruction,  or  Mephistopheles,  who  is 
the  symbol  and  spokesman  of  these,  that  the 
poet  has  here  proposed  to  delineate.  A  high 
problem ;  and  of  which  the  solution  is  yet  far 
from  completed;  nay,  perhaps,  in  a  poetical 
sense,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  capable  of  com- 
pletion. For.it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  this 
contract  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  little  or 
no  mention  or  allasiou  is  made  to  a  Future 
Life;  whereby  it  might 

was   not  intended,  In  the  manner  of  the  old 
Legend,  to  terminate  in  Faust's  perdition  ;  bat 
rather  as  if  an  altogether  different  end 
be  provided  for  him.    Faust,  indeed,  wild  and 
wilful  as  he  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wicked, 
mach  less  as  an.nlterly  reproba 
not  reckon  him  ill-intentioned,  but  misguided 
and  miserable;  he   falls  into  crime,  not  by 
purpose,  but  by  accident  and  blindness.    To 
send  him  to  the  Pit  of  Wo,  to  render  sue'-  - 
character  the  eternal  slave  of  Mephislopht 
would  look  like  making  darkness  triumpt 
over  light,  blind  force  over  erring  reason ; 
at  best,  were  CQttitig  the  Gordian   knot, 
loosing  it.    If  we  mistake  not,  Goethe's  Faust 
will  have  a  finer  moral  than  the  old  nursery- 
tale,  or  the  other  plays  and  tales  that  have  been 
founded  on  it.    Our  seared  and  blighted,  yet 
still  noble  Faust,  will  not  end  in  the  madness 
of  horror,  but  in  Peace  grounded   on   better 
Knowledge.     Whence   that   Knowledge  is  ti 
come,  what  higher  and  fi-eer  world  of  Art  oi 
Religion  may  be  hovering  in  the  mind  of  thi 
3  will  not  try  to  surmise :  perhaps  ' 


with  orient  beauty,  as  a  Land  of  Wonders, and 
new  Poetic  Heaven. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  work  already 
finished,  we  must  here  say  little  more.  Fault, 
as  it  yet  stands,  is,  indeed,  only  a  sttiling  of 
the  difficulty;  bat  a  stating  of  il  wisely,  imty, 
id  with  deepest  poetic  emphasis.  For  how 
many  living  hearts,  even  now  imprisoned  in 
the  perplexities  of  Doubt,  do  these  wild  pierc- 
of  Faust,  his  withering  agonies  and 
fiery  desperation,  "  speak  the  word  they  have 
Lg  been  waiting  to  hear ',"  A  nameless  pain 
had  long  brooded  over  the  soul:  here,  by  some 
light  touch,  it  starts  into  form  and  voice ;  we 
see  it  and  know  it,  and  see  that  another  also 
knew  it.  This  Fami  is  as  a  mystic  Oracle  for 
the  mind;  a  Dodona  grove,  where  the  oaks 
and  fountains  prophesy  to  us  of  our  destiny, 
and  raurmor  unearthly  secrets. 

How  all  this  is  managed,  and  the  poem  so 
curiously  fashioned  ;  how  the  clearest  insight 
is  combined  with  the  keenest  feeling,  and  the 
noblest  and  wildest  imagination ;  by  what  soft 
and  skilful  finishing  these  so  heterogeneous 
elements  are  blended  in  fine  harmony,  and  the 
dark  world  of  spirits,  with  its  merely  meta- 
physical entities,  plays  like  a  chequering  of 
strange  mysterious  shadows  among  Ihe  palpa- 
ble objects  of  material  life ;  and  the  whole,  firm 
in  its  details,  and  sharp  and  solid  as  reahty, 
yet  hangs  before  us  melting  on  all  sides  into 
-,  and  free,  and  light,  as  the  baseless  fabric 
a  vision ;  all  this  the  reader  can  learn  fully 
nowhere  but,  by  long  study,  in  the  work  itself. 
The  general  scope  and  spirit  of  it  we  have 
'  ivoured  to  sketch;  the  few  incidents 
on  which,  with  the  aid  of  much  dialogue  and 
exposition,  these  have  been  brought  out,  are 
perhaps  already  known  to  most  readers,  and, 
at  all  events,  need  not  be  minutely  recapilur 
lated  here.  Mephistopheles  has  promis&d  to 
leif  that  he  will  lead  Faust  "  through  the 
hustling  inanity  of  life,"  but  that  its  pleasures 
hall  tempt  and  not  satisfy  him;  "food  shall 
hover  before  his  eager  lips,  but  be  shall  beg 
for  nourishment  in  vain."  Hitherto  they  have 
travelled  but  a  short  way  together;  yet,  so  far, 
the  Denier  has  kept  bis  engagement  well. 
Faust,  endowed  with  all  earthly,  and  many 
more  than  earthly  advantages,  is  still  no  nearer 
contentment;  nay,  after  a  brief  season  of 
marred  and  uncertain  joy,  he  finds  himself  sunk 
into  deeper  wretchedness  than  ever.  Mai^- 
ret,  an  innocent  girl  whom  he  loves,  but  has 
betrayed,  is  doomed  to  die,  and  already  crazed 
in  brain,  less  for  her  own  errors  than  for  his; 
in  a.  scene  of  true  pathos,  he  would  fain  per- 
suade her  to  escape  with  him,  by  the  aid  of 
Mephistopheles,  from  prison;  hut  in  the  in- 
stinct of  her  heart  she  finds  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  Fiend;  she  chooses  death  atid 
ignominy,  rather  than  life  and  love,  if  of  his 
giving.  At  her  final  refusal,  Mephistophele" 
proclaims  that  "  she  is  judged,"  a  "  voice  from 
Above"  that "  she  is  saved ;"  the  action  termi- 
nates ;  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  vanish  from 
our  sight,  as  into  boandless  '^pace 


Andn 


V,  after  so  1  ng  a  prefaci 
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altered  by  trave?,  and  in  altogeiher  different 
costume,  have  again  risen  into  sight.  Our  long 
preface  was  not  needless,  for  Faiisl  and  Helena, 
thoagh  separated  by  some  wide  and  marvel- 
lous interval,  are  nowise  disconnected.  The 
characters  may  have  changed  by  absence; 
Faust  is  no  longer  the  same  bitter  and  tem- 
pestaoas  man, but  appears  in  chivalrous  com- 
posure, with  a  silent  energy,  a  grave,  and,  as 
It  were,  commanding  ardour.  Mephistopheles 
alone  may  retain  somewhat  of  his  old  spiteful 
shrewdness:  but  still  the  past  state  of  these 
personages  must  illustrate  the  present  i  and 
only  by  what  we  remember  of  Ihem.  can  we 
tiT  to  interpret  what  we  see.  In  fact,  the  style 
of  Htiena  is  altogelher  new:  quiet,  simple,  joy 
ful;  passing  by  a  short  gradation  from  Classic 
dignity  into  Romantic  pomp ;  it  has  every- 
where a  full  and  sunny  tone  of  colonring;  re- 
sembles not  a  tragedy,  but  a  gay  got^eous 
mask.  Neither  is  Faasl's  former  histoiy  ali 
Inded  to,  or  any  explanation  given  us  of  oc- 
currences that  may  have  intervened.  It  is  a 
light  scene,  divided  by  chasms  and  unknown 
distance  from  that  other  country  of  gloom. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  .still  frowns  in  the 
back-ground;  nay, rises  aloft,  shutting  out  fur- 

signiticance  as  i(  is  painted  on  that  canvas  of 

Weqnestion  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
English  reader  of  Faust,  that  the  work  needed 
a  continuation,  or  even  admitted  one.    To  the 
Germans,  however,  in  their  deeper  stady  of 
(ivourile  poem,   which   also   Uiey  have  full 
means  of  studying,  this  has  long  been  no  t 
oret;  and  such  as  have  seen  with  what  zi 
most  German  readers  cherish  Favsi,  and  hi 
the  yoiinger  of  them  will  recite  whole  seen 
i)f  it,  with  a  vehemence  resembling  that  of 
Gil  Bias   and  his  Fifpira  Hibemoiiei,  fn  the 
streets  of  Oviedo,  may  estimate  the  int 
excited  in  that  country  by  the  following  N 
from  the  Author,  published  last  year  ii 
Kami  «nd  Merthum. 


lerlude  in  Fami 


"Hdena 

"Faust's  character,  in  the 
which  latter  refinement,  wortini 
rude  Tradition,  has  raised  It,repr 
who,  feeling  impatient  and  imprisoned  within 
the  limits  of  mere  earthly  existence,  regards 
the  possession  of  the  highest  Irnowledge,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fairest  blessings,  as  insuffi- 
cient even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  satisfy  his 
longing:  a  spirit,  accordingly,  which,  strag- 
gling out  on  all  sides,  ever  returns  the  more 
unhappy. 

"This  form  of  mind  is  so  accordant  with 
our  modem  disposition,  that  various 
at  ability  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the 
treatment  of  such  a  subject.  My  manner  of 
fttterapting  it  obtained  approval :  distinguished 
men  considered  the  matter,  and  commented 
on  my  performance;  all  which  I  thankfully 
observed.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  bi  ' 
wonder  that  tione  of  those  who  nndertook 
continuation  and  completion  of  my  Fragmer 
had  lighted  on  the  thought,  which  seemed  i 
obvious,  that  the  composition  of  a  "Second  Part 


:ssarily  elevate  itself  altogether  away 
from  the  hampered  sphere  of  the  First,  and 
conduct  a  man  of  such  a  nature  into  higher 
^gions,  under  worthier  circumstances. 
"  How  I,  for  my  part,  had  determined  to  essay 
lis,  lay  silently  before  my  own  mind,  from 
me  to  time  exciting  me  to  some  progress ; 
hile,  from  all  and  each,  I  carefully  guarded 
ly  secret,  still  in  hope  of  bringing  the  work 
1  the  wished-for  issue.  Now,  however,  I  must 
0  longer  keep  back;  or,  in  publishing  my 
collective  Endeavours,  conceal  any  further  se- 
cret from  the  world;  to  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  myself  bound  to 'submit  my  whole 
labours,  even  though  in  a  fragmentary  stale. 

Accordingly  I  have  resolved  that  the  above- 
named  Piece,  a  smaller  drama,  complete  within 
1£  but  pertaining   to  the   Second  Part  of 
FauA,  shall  be  forthwith  presented  in  the  First 
Portion  of  my  Works. 

■  The  wide  chasm  between  that  well-known 

irons  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  and  the 

nee  of  an  antique  Grecian  Heroine,  is  not, 

■erarched;  meanwhile,  as  a  preamble,my 

readers  will  accept  what  follows : 

"The  old  Legend  tells  us,  and  the  Puppet- 
play  fails  not  to  introduce  the  scene,  thai  Faust, 
in  his  imperious  pride  of  heart,  reQnired  from 
Mephistopheles  the  love  of  the  fair  Helena  of 
Greece ;  in  which  demand  the  other,  after  soma 
reluctance,  gratified  him.  Not  to  overlook  so 
important  a  concern  in  our  work,  was  a  duty 
for  us;  and  how  we  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge it,  will  be  seen  in  this  Interlude.  Bui 
what  may  have  furnished  the  proximate  occa- 
sion of  such  an  occnrrence,  and  how,  after 
manifold  hindrances,  our  old  magical  Crafts- 
man can  have  found  means  to  bring  back  the 
individual  Helena,  in  person,  out  of  Orcos  into 
Life,  mast,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  remain 
undiscovered.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  if 
our  reader  will  admit  that  the  real  Helena  may 
step  forth,  on  antique  tragedy-cothurnus,  before 
her  primitive  abode  in  Sparta.  We  then  re- 
quest him  to  observe  in  what  way  and  manner 
Fanst  will  presume  to  court  favour  from  this 
royal  all-famous  Beauty  of  the  world." 

To  manage  so  nnesrampted  a  courtship  will 
be  admitted  to  he  no  easy  task;  for  the  mad 
hero's  prayer  must  here  be  fulfilled  to  its 
lai^est  extent,  before  the  business  can  proceed 
a  step;  and  the  gods,  it  is  certain,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  annihitalinf;  time  and  sp^ce,  even 
to  "make  two  lovers  happy."  Our  Marlowe 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  mysterious  Unison  of 
Faust's:  howefer,  he  slurs  it  over  briefly,  and 
without  fW)nling  the  difficulty;  Helena  merely 
flits  across  the  scene  as  an  airy  pageant,  with- 
out speech  or  personality,  and  makes  the  love- 
sick philosopher  "immortal  by  a  kiss."  Pro- 
bably there  are  not  many  that  would  grudge 
Faust  such  immortality ;  we  at  least  nowise 
envy  him :  for  who  does  not  see  that  thic,  in 
all  human  probability,  is  no  real  Helena,  but 
only  some  hollow  phantasm  attired  in  her 
shape,  while  the  true  Daughter  of  Leda  still 
dwells  afar  off  in  the  inane  kingdoms  of  Dis, 
and  heeds  not  and  hears  not  the  m&st  poten; 
invocations  of  blaclt-arti  Another  n-^tter  it  is 
to  call  forth  the  fraii  fair  one  in  very  deed ;  not  ill 
form  only,  but  in  soul  ani!_life,  the  bbtm  Helena 
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whom  the  Son  of  Atreus  wedded,  and  for  whose 
Babe  Ilion  ceased  lo  be.  For  Faust  mast  be- 
hold this  Wonder,  not  as  she  seemed,  bul  as 
she  was;  and  al  his  unearthly  desire,  the  Past 
shall  become  Present;  and  the  antique  Time 
must  be  new-created,  and  give  back  its  per- 
sons and  circumstances,  though  so  long  since 
reingulphed  in  the  silence  of  the  blanli  by-gone 
Eternity!  However,  MephisCopheles  is  a  cun- 
ning genius ;  and  vill  not  start  at  common 
obsta.cles.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  is  Metaphysi- 
cian enough  lo  know  that  Time  and  Space  are 
bul  quiddities,  not  entities  ;/(>rR^  of  the  human 
soul,  Laws  of  Thought,  which  to  us  appear  in- 
dependent eiistences,  but,  out  of  our  brains, 
have  no  existence  whatever ;  in  which  case  the 
whole  nodus  may  be  more  of  a  logical  cobweb, 
than  any  actual  material  perplexity.  Let  ns 
see  how  he  on  ravels  it,  or  cuts  it. 

The  scene  is  Greece ;  not  our  poor  oppressed 
Oltf'man  Morea,  but  the  old  heroic  Hellas;  for 
the  sun  again  shines  on  Sparta,  and  "Tynda- 
nis'  high  House"  stands  here  bright,  massive, 
and  entire,  among  lis  mountains,  as  when 
Menelaus  revisited  it,  wearied  with  his  ten 
years  of  warfare,  and  eight  of  sea-roving.  He- 
ena  appears  in  front  of  the  Palace,  with  a 
Chorus  of  oaprive  Trojan  maidens.  These  are 
bul  Shades,  we  know,  summoned  from  ihe  deep 
realms  of  Hades,  and  embodied  lor  the  nonce : 
but  the  Conjurer  has  so  managed  it,  (hat  ihey 
themselves  have  no  consciousness  of  this  their 
irue  and  highly  precar 
the  intermediate  three 
been  obliterated,  or  coi 


and  tl 


It  the 


JUS  stale  of 
thousand  years  have 
ipressed  into  a  point; 
n  revisiting  the  upper 
ightest  suspicion  that 
indeed,  that  any  thing 
only  (hat  they  had 


air,  entertain 
they  had  ever  left  it, 
special  had  happened; 
just  disembarked  from  Ihe  8p; 
been  sent  forward  by  Menelaus  to  provide  for 
his  reception,  which  is  shortly  to  follow.  All 
these  indispensable  preliminaries,  it  would  ap- 
pear, Mephislopheles  has  arranged  with  con- 
siderable success.  Of  the  poor  Shades,  and 
their  entire  ignorance,  he  is  so  sure  thai  he 
would  not  scruple  to  cross-question  them  on 
this  very  point,  so  ticklish  for  his  whole  enter- 
prise; nay,  cannot  forbear,  now  and  then, 
throwing  out  malicious  hints  to  mj^ttfy  Hele- 
na herself,  and  raise  the  strangest  doubts  a^:  to 
her  personal  identity.  Thus  on  one  occasion, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  reminds  her  of  a  scandal 
which  had  gone  abroad  of  her  beinR  a  Amble 
personage,  of  her  living  with  King  Proteus  in 
Egypt  at  the  very  time  when  she  lived  with 
Beau  Paris  in  Troy;  and,  what  is  more  eilra- 
ordinary  still,  of  her  having  been  dead,  and 
married  to  Achilles  afterwards  in  the  Islandof 
Lence !  Helena  admits  that  it  is  the  most  in- 
explicable thing  on  earth ;  can  only  conjecture 
■'      "   '     a  Vision  was  joined'    '  '  ■  ■      - 


and  then 


inks  it 


n  the 


i  of  the  Chorus.  In  thi 
nether-world  Scapin  sport  with  the  perplexed 
Beauty ;  and  by  sly  practice  make  her  show  us 
the  secret,  which  is  unknown  to  herself! 

For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no  thought 
of  such  scruples.  Helena  and  her  maidens, 
far  from  doubting  Ihat  they  are  real  authentic 
denizens  of  this  world,  feel 


deep  embarrassment  about  its  cincerns.  From 
the  dialogue,  in  long  Alexandrines,  or  choral 
Recitative,  we  soon  gather  that  matters  wear  a 
threatening  aspect.  Helena  salutes  her  pater 
nal  and  nnpiial  mansion  in  such  style  as  may 
beseem  an  erring  W!fe,relnmetl  from  so  event- 
ful an  elopement;  alludes  with  charitable  le- 
nience to  her  frailly;  which,  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  was  nothing  hot  the  merest  accident,  for 
she  had  simply  gone  to  payher  vows,  "accord- 
ing to  sacred  wont,"  in  the  temple  of  Cylherea, 
when  the  "Phrygian  robber"  seized  her;  and 
further  infot'his  us  that  the  Immorlals  still 
foreshow  to  her  a  dubious  fulure: 


irofhii 


Kir  th 


It  appear 


that  Manelans  has 
prepare  for  a  solemn 
Sacrifice ;  the  ewers,  the  paleras,  the  altar,  lh« 
axe,  dry  wood,  are  all  to  be  in  readiness,  onlj 
of  the  victim  there  was  no  mention ;  a  circum 
stance  from  which  Helena  fails  not  to  d  ran 
some  rather  alarming  surmises.  However,  re 
decting  that  all  issues  r«st  with  the  higher 
Powers,  and  that,  in  any  case,  irresolution  and 
procmstinaiion  will  avail  her  nothing,  she  at 
length  determines  on  this  grand  tnterprise  of 
enipring  the  palace,  to  make  a  ge.^iral  review 
and  enters  accordingly.  But  long  before  any 
such  business  could  have  been  finished,  she 
hastily  returns  with  a  frustrated,  nay,  terrified 
aspect;  much  to  the  asionishment  of  her  Cho- 
rus, who  pressingiy  inquire  the  cause. 
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Tet,  would  ye  know  this  Ihing,  I  tell 
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In  hRreardstalura,  hollow  Moodshot  eyes;  ashupe 
or  hldeone  atrsnjem^ci.  In  pcrplei  all  siglit  and  thought 
Rul  I  dlKoiirae  u>  the  airt  for  words  in  vain  eltempt 

Here  we  are  niaaterMill  our  Lord  and  King  ihall  i^onw. 
The  ghanjy  hjrtha  of  Nilhl,  Apollo,  haanty'a  friend. 


Wllnetapd  I  • 
When  II  fell 


Ah  I  tlie  city  yet  stood ;  wilh  Ita 

Towered  ;  hut  spreading  fram  liouae 
House,  Ihe  flsme  did  beglrdle  n>  ; 
SeB^llke.  red,  loud,  and  billowy ; 
Hither,  thither,  as  lempeel-llaoda, 
OvsrUlE  death-cimled  city. 
FJyUig,  eaw  1,  throujrh  hsfttand  throi 
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of  all 


1  bartered  troop 


We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  so  mnch 
of  these  singnlar  CTpositioDS  and  altercations, 
in  the  words,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  the  parties 
themselves ;  happy,  could  we,  in  any  ilieasure, 
have  transfused  the  broad,  yet  rich  and  chaste 
iplicity  of  these  long  iambics;  or  imitated 
lone  as  we  have  done  the  metre,  of  that 
choral  song;  its  nide  earnestness,  and  lorttiotjs, 
awkward-looking,  artless  strength,  as  we  have 
done  its  dactyls  and  anapssts.  The  task  was 
no  easy  one;  and  we  femain,  as  might  have 
been  es;pected,  little  contented  with  our  efforts ; 
having,  indeed,  nothing  to  boast  of,  eicept  a 
sincere  fidelity  to  the  original.  If  the  reader, 
through  such  distortion,  can  obtain  any  glimpse 
of  Helena  itself,  he  will  not  only  pardon  us, 
but  thank  us.  To  our  own  minds,  at  ieast, 
there  is  everywhere  a  strange,  piquant,  qnile 
peculiar,  charm  in  these  imitations  of  the  old 
Grecian  style ;  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous,  if  we 
might  say  so,  is  blended  with  the  sublime,  yel 
blended  wilh  it  softly,  and  only  to  lemper  its 
austerity :  for  often,  so  graphic  ia  the  delinea 
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tion,  we  could  almost  feel  as  if  a  vista  were 
opened  through  Ihe  long  gloomy  distance  of 
ages,  ar.d  we  with  our  modern  eyes  and  modern 
levity,  beheld  afar  off,  in  clear  light,  the  very 
figures  of  that  old  grave  time ;  saw  then>  again 
living  in  their  old  anliqaarian  costume  and 
environment,  and  heard  them  audibly  dis- 
course in  a  dialect  which  had  long  been  dead. 
Of  all  this  no  man  is  more  master  than  Goethe  -, 
as  a  modern-antique,  his  Iphigmif  laasthe  con- 
sidered unrivalled  in  poetry.  A  similar,  tho- 
ronghly  classical  spirit  will  be  found  in  this 
First  Part  of  Hekna;  yet  the  manner  of  the 
two  pieces  is  essenlially  different.  Here,  we 
Bhouid  say,  we  are  more  reminded  of  Sophocles, 
perhaps  of  ^schylns,  than  of  Euripides:  it  is 
more  rugged,  copious,  energetic,  inartificial; 
&  still  more  ancient  style.  How  very  primi- 
tive, for  instance,  are  Helena  and  Phorcyas  in 
their  whole  deportment  here !  How  frank  and 
downright  in  speech;  above  all,  how  minute 
and  specific;  no  glimpse  of  "philosophical 
culture;"  no  such  ihing  as  a  "general  idea;" 
thus,  every  difierent  object  seems  a  new  un- 
known one,  and  requires  to  be  separately 
stated.  In  like  manner,  what  can  be  more 
honest  and  edifying  than  ihe  chant  of  the 
Chorus'  With  what  inimitable  nalveti  they 
recur  to  the  sack  of  Troy,  and  endeavour  to 
convince  themselves  that  they  do  actually  see 
[his  "horrible  Thing;"  then  lament  the  law  of 
Destiny  which  dooms  ihem  to  such  "unspeaka- 
ble eye-sorrow;"  and,  finally,  break  forth  into 
sheer  cursing ;  to  al!  which,  Phorcyas  answers 
in  the  lilie  free  and  plain-spoken  fashion. 

But  to  our  slory.  This  hard-tempered  and 
so  dreadfully  ngly  old  lady,  the  reader  cannot 
help  suspecting,  at  Srst  sight,  to  be  some 
cousin-german  of  Mephistopheles,  or,  indeed, 
that  great  Actor  of  all  Work  himself;  which 
latter  suspicion  the  devilish  nature  of  the  bel- 
dame, by  degrees,  confirms  into  a  moral  cer- 
tainty. There  is  3  .sarcastic  malice  in  Ihe 
"  wise  old  Stewardess"  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Meanwhile  the  Chorus  and  the  beldame 
indulge  still  further  in  mutual  abuse ;  she  up- 
braiding them  with  their  i^ddiness  and  wanton 
disposition;  they  chanting  unabatedly  her  ex- 
treme deficiency  in  personal  charms.  Helena, 
however,  interposes ;  and  the  old  Gorgon,  pre- 
tending that  she  has  not  till  now  recognised 
the  stranger  to  be  her  mistress,  smooths  her- 
self into  gentleness,  alfects  the  greatest  hu- 
manity, and  even  appeals  to  her  for  protection 
against  the  insolence  of  these  yonng  ones. 
But  wicked  Phorcyas  is  only  waiting  her  op- 
portunity; sliil  neither  unwilling  to  wound, 
nor  afraid  to  strike.  Helena,  to  expel  some 
unpleasant  vapours  of  doubt  is  reviewing  her 
past  history,  in  concert  with  Phorcyas  ;  and 
observes  that  the  latter  had  been  appointed 
Stewardess  by  Menelans,  on  his  return  from 
his  Cretan  expedition  to  Sparta.  No  sooner  is 
Sparta  mentioned,  than  the  crone,  with  an  offi- 
cions  air  of  helping  oat  the  story,  adds : 


Pieferi 


edjoyspfLgve, 


Confound  not  10  Ihe  weakness  of  in 


I  havs  beaid  How,  from  tlw  hollow  Beslm  •! 
I«i,  too,  did  ferrenllr  unite  hlmieirto  Iheei 


To  htm  llie  Vision,  I  a  Vision  Joinei  oiyttM: 


Month,  what  good  can  come  ftom  IJiat 

— In  which  Style  they  continue  musically  railing 
her,  till  "Helena  has  recovered,  and  again 
siatids  in  the  middle  of  the  Chorus ;"  when 
Phorcyas,  with  the  most  wheedling  air,  hasleni 
to  greet  her,  in  a  new  sort  of  verse,  as  if  no- 
thing whatever  had  happened: 

Issues  forlb  frnni  passing  doad  the  sun  of  this  bright  doy  I 


■eady  in  the  Palace,  bowl  anfl  tripod,  shaip-groun4 
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Descendeil  on  all  pons  end  iates,  a  pint 
by  tbe  walls  nf  Illnu  iipenl  he  len 


Boirible.yetlooh'droc:  hapless 


I    Whal  wmbecomeofua 


mlhe  bigli  Beam  wiihlD  i 


In  fright  u>l«ave  the  Day  whMh 

filhe 

IbereyeMund, 
nngiWy™. 

How  ci>u!r[  they 

All 

No  men  or  s|«ct«,  mofe  than  yo 

u,  IbA 

ndloquU 

The  Upper  Liphtiysl  rescue,  re 

.llefl 

Ea<,„8bnf,i«,e 

A1H1.D*I1,«1I  believe  il.  few  lie 

igbl 

1.11. 

ey 

How  the  cursed  old  beldame  enjoys  the 
Bgotiy  of  these  poor  Shades:  nay.  we  suspect, 
she  is  laughing:  in  her  sleeve  at  the  very  clas- 
sicism of  this  drama,  which  she  herself  has 
contrived,  and  is  even  now  helping  to  enact! 
Observe,  she  has  quitted  her  octameter  tro- 
cbaics  again,  and  taken  to  plain  blank  verse; 
a  sign,  perhaps,  that  she  is  getting  weary  of 
the  whole  classical  concern  !  Bat  however 
ihis  may  be,  she  now  claps  her  hands ;  where- 
upon  certain  distorted  dwarf  figures  appear  at 
Ihe  door,  and  with  great  speed  and  agility,  al 
her  order,  bring  forth  the  sacrificial  apparatus ; 
on  which  she  fails  not  to  descant  demonstra- 
tively, explaining  the  purpose  of  the  several 
articles  as  they  are  successively  fined  up  before 
her.  Here  is  the  "  gold-homed"  altar,  Ihe 
"aie  glitleringover  its  silver  edge  i"  then  there 
must  be  "  water-urns  to  wash  the  black  blood's 
defilement,"  and  a  "  precious  mat,"  to  kneel  on, 
for  the  victim  is  to  be  beheaded  queenlike.  On 
all  hands,  mortal  horror !  But  Phorcyas  hints 
darkly  that  there  is  still  a  way  of  escape  lefi  i 
this,  of  course,  every  one.is  in  deepest  eager- 
ness to  learn.  Here,  one  would  think,  she 
might  for  once  come  to  the  point  without  di- 
gression ;  but  Phorcyas  has  her  own  way  of 
stating  a  fact.    She  ihus  -    - 


ropsneitB 
And  pnidrnt 
With  him,  11 


We  call  the  folk  Borhsilan 
Full  many  of  out  best  hVro 


dlben,  within. 

•leh  courts. 

iih  masonry  enc 

ere  have  ye  arc 

ee,  arthlels 

lconieB,Eallerie 

torlookin 

deoalBofarn,. 

tobayi    EsculcheDDB  oflilu 
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Neat  momenl,  I  suriound  Ihee  wilh  l]it;l  To»  T. 

The  stBp  is  qoestionable ;  for  is  not  Ibis 
Phorcyas  a  person  of  the  most  suspicious  cha- 
racter; or  rnther,  is  k  not  certain  that  she  is  a 
Turk  ia  grain,  and  will  almost,  of  a  suretf, 
go  how  it  may,  turn  good  into  bad!  And  yet, 
what  is  lo  be  done  i  A  inimpel,  said  to  be 
thai  of  Menelaus,  soonds  in  the  distance;  at 
■which  the  Chorus  shrink  together  in  increased 
terror.  Phorcyas  C0MI7  reminds  them  of  Dei- 
phobDs,  with  his  slit  nose,  as  a  small  token  of 
Menelaus'  turn  of  thinking  on  these 
supposes,  however,  that  there  is  now  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  the  issue,  and  die  with  pro- 
priety. Helena  has  no  wish  lo  die  either  with 
propriety  or  impropriety;  she  pronounces, 
though  with  a  faltering  resolve,  the  definiiive 
Yes.  A  burst  of  joy  breaks  from  the  Chorus; 
thick  fog  rises  all  round;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  we  learn  from  their  wild  tremulous 
chant,  they  feel  themselves  hurried  through 
the  air;  Eurotas  is  swept  from  sight,  and  ihe 
cry  of  its  Swans  fides  ominously  away  in  the 
distance ;  for  now,  as  we  suppose,  "  Tyndarns' 
high  House,"  with  all  its  appendages,  is  rush- 
ing  back  Into  the  depths  of  the  Past ;  old  Lac^ 
dmnim  has  again  become  new  Miteira;  only 
Taygetus,  with  another  name,  remains  un- 
changodi  and  the  King  of  Rivers  feeds  among 
his  sedges  quite  a  different  race  of  Swans  than 
IhoaeofLeda!  Theraistis  passing  away,  bat 
yet,  to  the  horror  of  the  Chorus,  no  clear  day- 
light returns.  Dim  masses  rise  round  them: 
Phorcyas  has  vanished.  Is  it  a  castle  J  Is  it 
a  cavern  1  They  find  themselves  in  the  "  In- 
terior Court  of  the  Tower,  surrounded  with 
rich  fantastic  buildings  of  the  middle  ages !" 

If,  hitherto,  we  have  moved  along,  with  con- 
siderable convenience,  over  ground  singular 
enough,  indeed,  yet,  the  nature  of  it  once  v 
derslood,  affording  firm  footing  and  no  unplf 
sant  scenery,  wp  come  now  to  a  strange  mixed 
element,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  neither  walk- 
ing, swimming,  nor  even  flying,  could  rightly 
avail  us.  We  have  cheerfully  admitted,  and 
honestly  believed,  that  Helena  and  her  Chorus 
were  Shades ;  but  now  they  appear  ' 
changing  into  mere  Ideas,  mere  Metaphi 
poetic  Thoughts  ■     "       ■   ■       '     • 


much  altered  man  since  we  last  met  hira., 
Nay,  sometimes  we  could  fancy  he  were  only 
acliag  a  part  on  this  occasion ;  were  a  mere 
mummer,  representing  not  so  much  his  own. 
natural  personaWy,  as  some  shadow  and  in:- 
personation  of  his  hisiory  /  not  so  much  his 
Fanstship,  as  the  tradition  of  Faust's  ad- 
ires,  and  the  Genius  of  the  People  among 
whom  this  took  its  rise.  For,  indeed,  he  has 
strange  gifts  of  flying  through  Ihe  air,  and 
living,  in  apparent  friendship  and  conlenl- 
ii,  with  mere  Eidolons;  and,  being  exces- 
ily  reserved  withal,  he  becomes  not  a  little 
enigmatic.  In  fact,  our  whole  ''Interlude" 
changes  its  character  at  this  point;  the  Greek 
ityie  passes  abruptly  into  the  Spanish;  at  one 
bound  we  have  left  the  Secfn  he/ore  Tkcbei,  and 
ilo  the  ndu  ei  Sufiw.  The  aclii  n,  too,  be- 
is  more  and  more  typical;  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  half-typical ;  for  it  will  neither  hold 
ghlly  together  as  allegory  nor  as  matter  of 
fact. 

lus  do  we  see  ourselves  hesitating  oti  the 
verge  of  a  wondrous  region, "  neither  sea  nor 
good  dry  land;"  full  of  shapes  and  musical 
tones,  but  all  dim,  tluctuating,  unsubstantial, 
chaotic.  Danger  there  is  that  the  critic  may 
require  "both  oar  and  sail;"  nay,  it  will  be 
well  if,  like  that  other  great  Traveller,  he  meet 
not  some  vast  vacuity,  where,  ail  u 


lit  raihoni 


nd  so  keep  falling  till 


— Meaning,  probabl)',  that  he  is  lo  be  "  blown 
up"  by  nonplused  and  justly  exasperated  Re- 
view-reviowers ! — Nevertheless,  unappalled  by 
these  possibilities,  we  venlare  forward  into 
this  impalpable  Limbo;  and  must  endeavour 
10  render  such  acconnt  of  the  "sensible  spe- 
cs," and  "  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,"  we  may 
leet  there,  as  shall  be  moderately  satisfactory 
■  the  reader. 

In  the  little  notice  IVoro  the  Author,  quoted 
above,  we  were  hid  specially  to  observe  in 
what  way  and  manner  Faust  would  presume 
court  this  World's-beaaly.  We  must  say, 
i  style  of  gallantry  seems  to  us  of  the  most 
chivalrous  and  high-flown  description,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  eitphuitiic.  In  their 
own  eyes,  Helena  and  her  Chorus,  encircled 
Id  this  Gothic  Court,  appear,  for  some  minutes, 
no  better  than  captives;  but,  suddenly  is- 
suing from  galleries  and  portals,  and  descend- 
ing the  stairs  in  stalely  procession,  are  seen  a 
numerous  suite  of  Pages,  whose  gay  habili- 
ments and  red  downy  cheeks  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  Chorus :  these  bear  with  them  a 
throne  and  canopy,  with  footstools  and  cush 
ions,  and  every  other  necessary  apparatus  if 
royalty;  the  portable  machine,  as  we  gather 
from  the  Chorus,  is  soon  put  together,  and 
Helena,  bein^  reverently  beckoned  into  thi) 
same,  is  thus  forthwith  constituted  Sovereign 
of  Ihe  whole  Establishment,  To  herself  such 
royalty  still  seems  a  little  dubious;  but  no 
sooner  have  the  Pf^es,  in  loi^  (rain,  &irly 
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descended,  than  "Faust  appears  above,  on  the  ] 
ataifs,  in  knightly  court-dress  of  the  middle  c 
ages,  and  with  deliberate  dignity  come; 
astonishing  the  poor  "  feather-headed"  Chorus 
with  the  gracefulness  of  his  deportm 
his  more  than  human  beauty.  He  leads  with 
him  a  culprit  in  fetters ;  and,  by  way  of  in 
duction,  explains  to  Helena  that  this  n 
Lynceus,  has  deserved  death  by  his  mis< 
duct;  but  that  to  her,  as  Qaeen  of  the  Castte, 
must  appertain  the  right  of  dooming  or  of  par- 
doning him.  The  crime  of  Lynceus  i 
deed,  of  an  extraordinary  nature:  he 
Warder  of  the  Tower;  but  now,  though  gifled, 
ss  hts  name  imports,  with  the  keenest  vision,  he 
has  failed  it>  warning  Faust  thai  so  augosl  a 
visitor  was  approaching,  and  thus  occasioned 
the  most  dreadful  breach  of  politeness.  Lyn- 
ceus pleads  guilty;  quick-sighted  as  a  lynx, 
in  usual  cases,  he  has  beeo  blinded  with  ex- 
cess of  light,  in  this  instance.  While  looking 
towards  the  orient  at  the  •'  course  of  morning," 
he  noticed  "a  sun  rise  wonderfully  in  the 
south,"  and,  all  his  senses  taken  captive  by 
such  surpassing  beauty,  he  no  longer  knew 
his  right  hand  from  his  left,  or  could  move  a 
limb,  or  utter  a  word,  to  announce  her  arrival. 
Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Helena 
sees  room  for  extending  the  royal  prerogalivi 
and,  aAer  expressing  unfeigned  regret  at  thi.s 
BO  fatal  influence  of  her  charms  over  the 
whole  male  ser,  dismisses  the  Warder  with  a 
reprieve.  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  keep 
an  eye  on  (his  Innamorato;  for  there  may  be 
meaning  Ln  him.  Here  is  the  pleading,  which 
produced  so  fine  an  effect  given  in  '  * 


A  lone  Uroail  army  foMli  we  paas'd, 
Tlie  rureiiioBl  knen  poi  of  Ihe  Igil, 
Tlie  Hrsl  did  f^ll,  the  iiecnnA  slnod, 


Id  where  1  Jordli  riiled  to-day. 


The  horses  all  and  aundry 


WliBie'pr  in  oiliere'  lisnil>  I » 


I  of  jKild  I  ^ined  lliis  way, 
re's  Ihe  Diamond  meet  id  ilili 


Thinboftow'rorh 


'Tis  paled  hy  radneM  of  Iby  clieelis. 


ihouflit  it  wonliy,  high,  and  good  ; 
na  naaght,  poor,  and  misaniteralaod. 


Save  him  accordingly  she  did;  but  no  sooi 
er  IS  he  dismissed,  and  Faust  has  made  a  ri 
mark  on  the  multitude  of  "  arrows"  which  she 
is  darling  forth  on  all  sides,  than  Lynceus  r 
turns  in  a  st#     madder  humour,    "Re-entf 


lelwM-eem'itlwil, 
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G9 


Vim  IbiE  Bsnuly  reign  a 


And  herewilh  txil  Lynce 


of  him 


We  hi 


laid  Ihat 


e  Ihougtit  Ihei 


might  be  meihod  iu  this  madness.  In  fact,  the 
allegorical,  or  at  leasl  fantastical  and  figura- 
tive, character  of  the  whole  action  is  growine 
more  and  more  decided  every  moment.  He- 
lena, we  must  conjecture,  is.  in  the  course  of 
this  her  real  historical  intrigae  with  Faust,  to 
present,  at  the  same  time,  some  dim  adumbra- 
tion of  Grecian  Art,  and  its  flight  to  the  North- 
ern Nations,  when  driven  by  stress  of  War 
from  its  own  country.  Faasi's  Tower  will,  in 
this  case,  alFord  not  only  a  convenient  station 
for  tifiing  blach-niaii  over  the  neisthbooring  dis- 
trict,  hut  a  cunning,  though  vague  and  Huctu- 
ating,  emblem  of  the  Product  of  Teutonic  Mind ; 
the  Science,  Art,  Instiluiions  of  the  Northmen, 
of  whose  Spirit  and  Genius  he  himself  may  in 
some  degree  become  the  representative.  In  this 
way,  the  estravagant  homage  and  admiratioti 
paid  to  Helena  are  not  without  their  meaning. 
Themannerofherarrival,enTelQppdas5hewas 
in  thick  clouds,  and  frightened  onwards  by  hos- 
tile trumpets,  may  also  have  more  or  less  pro- 
priety. And  who  is  Lynceus,  the  mad  Watch- 
man! We  cannot  bnl  suspect  him  of  being  a 
Schoolman  Philosopher,  or  School  Philosophy 
itself,  in  disguise ;  and  that  this  wonderful 
"  march"  of  his  has  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
great  '  march  of  intellect,"  which  did  march 
in  ibose  old  ages,  though  only  at  "ordinary 
time."  We  observe,  the  military,  one  after  the 
other,  alt  fell;  for  discoverers,  like  other  men, 
must  die ;  but  "  still  the  next  had  prowe.w 
more,"  and  forgot  the  thousands  that  had  sunk 
in  clearing  the  way  for  him.  However,  Lyn- 
ceu5,iD  his  love  of  plunder,  did  not  take  "the 
fairest  maid,"  nor  "the  steer"  fit  for  burden, 
but  rather  jewels  and  other  rare  anicles  of 
value;  in  which  quest  his  high  power  of  eye- 
sight proved  of  great  service  lo  him.  Better 
had  it  been,  perhaps,  to  have  done  as  others 
did,  and  seized  "  the  fairest  maid,"  or  even  the 
"  sleei^'  fit  for  burden,  or  one  of  the  "  horses" 
which  were  in  such  request;  for,  when  he 
quitted  practical  Science  and  the  philosophy 
of  Life,  and  addicted  himself  to  curious  subtil- 
ties  and  Metaphysical  crotchets,  what  did  it 
avail  him  1  At  the  first  glance  of  the  Grecian 
beauty,  he  found  that  it  was  "  naught,  poor,  and 
misunderstood."  His  extraordinary  obscnra- 
'ion  of  vision  on  Helena's  approach  ;  his  nar- 
w  escape  fn-m  death,  on  that  nccoiini,  at  the 


hands  of  Faust;  his  pardon  by  the  fair  Greek; 
his  subseqiient  magnanimous  olTer  to  her,  and 
•fiscourse  with  his  master  on  the  subject, — 
might  give  rise  lovarious  considerations.  But 
we  must  not  loiter,  questioning  the  strange 
Shadows  of  that  strange  country,  who,  besides, 
are  apt  to  mystify  one.  Our  nearest  business 
is  to  get  across  it :  we  again  proceed. 

Whoever  or  whatever  Faust  and  Helena 
may  be,  they  are  evidently  fast  rising  into 
high  favour  with  each  other;  as,  indeed,  from 
so  generous  a  gallant,  and  so  fair  a  dame,  was 
10  be  anticipated.  She  invites  him  to  sit  with 
her  on  the  throne,  so  instantaneously  acquired 
by  force  of  her  charms;  to  which  graceful 
proposal  he,a(ler  kissing  her  hand  in  knightly 
wise,  fails  not  to  accede.  The  courtship  now 
advances  apace.  Helena  admires  the  dialect 
of  Lynceus,  and  how  "one  word  seemed  lo  kiss 
the  other,"  for  the  Warder,  as  we  saw,  speaks 
in  doggerel ;  and  she  cannot  but  wish  that  she 
also  had  some  such  talent.  Faust  assures  her 
that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  this  same  prac- 
tice of  rhyme:  it  is  but  speaking  right  from 
the  heart,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 
Withal,  he  proposes  that  they  should  make  a 
trial  of  it  themselves.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeds lo  mutual  satisfaction:  fur  not  only  can 
they  two  build  the  lofty  rhyme,  in  concert,  with 
all  convenience,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  page 
or  two  of  such  crambo,  many  love-tokens  come 
to  light;  nay,  we  find  by  the  Chorus,  that  the 
wooing  has  well  nigh  reached  a  happy  end : 
at  least,  the  two  are  "sitting  near  and  nearer 
each  other, — shoulder  on  shoolder,  knee  by 
knee,  band  in  hand,  Ihey  are  swaying  over 
the  throne's  upcushioned  lordliness;"  which, 
sttrely,  are  promising  symptoms. 

Such  ill-timed  dalliance  is  abraplly  distvirt- 
ed  by  the  entrance  of  Phorcyas,  now,  as  ever, 
a  messenger  of  evil,  with  malignant  tidings 
that  Menetaus  is  at  hand,  with  his  whole  force. 
10  Storm  the  Castle,  and  ferociously  avenge 
his  new  injuries.  An  immense  "  explosion 
of  signals  from  the  towers,  of  trumpets,  cla- 
rions, military  music,  and  the  march  of  nume- 
rous armies,"  confirms  the  news.  Faust  bow- 
ever,  treats  the  matter  coolly;  chides  the 
trepidation  of  Phorcyas,  and 
len  of  war;  who  accordingly 
enter,  steei-clad,  in  military  pomp,  and  quitting 
their  battalions,  gather  rounfl  him  lo  lake  his 
orders.  In  a  wild  Pinditric  ode,  delivered  with 
due  emphasis,  he  directs  them  not  so  much 
how  they  ai'e  lo  conquer  Menelaus,  whom 
doubtless  he  knows  to  be  a  sort  of  dream,  as 
how  they  are  respectively  to  manage  and  par- 
tition the  Country,  Ihey  shall  hereby  acquire. 
Germanus  is  to  have  "the  bays  of  Corinth;" 
while  "Achaia,  with  its  hundred  dells,"  is  re- 
commended lo  the  care  of  Goth;  the  host  of 
the  Franks  must  go  towards  Elis;  Messene  is 
to  be  the  Saacon's  share;  and  Nermann  is  to 
clear  Ihe  seas,  and  make  Ai^olis  great.  Sparta, 
however,  is  to  continue  the  territory  of  Helena, 
and  be  queen  and  patror^ss  of  these  'aferior 
Dukedoms,  In  all  this,  are  we  to  trace  some 
faint  changeful  shadow  of  the  National  Cha- 
racter, and  respective  Intellectual  Performance 
of  the  several  European  tribes  1  Or,  perhaps, 
of  the  real  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  th^ 
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irruption  of  the  northern  swarms,  issuing, 
Fniist  atid  his  air-warriors,  "from.  Cimmeriaj 
IS'ighl."  and  spreading  over  so  many  fair 
regitins  1  Perhaps  of  both,  and  of  more  ;  pei 
Itaps  properly  of  neither:  for  the  whole  has 
chameleon  character,  changing  hoe  as  we  look 
CD  it.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chorus 
cannot  snOicienity  admire  Faust's  strategic 
faculty;  and  the  troops  march  olT,  without 
speech  indeed,  but  evidently  in  the  highesi 
spirits.  He  himself  conclndes  with  anothei 
rapid  dilhyrainbic,  describing  the  Peninsnla 
of  Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  typically  the 
"     ■  "  "  "kissed   by  the   sea- 


Nahid,  ollhDul  wings  a  Oerttus,  Faun  Id  huoiDiii  wltb- 

leshethetauIledRoor. 

i>y  Son,  beware  gf  Flying  i  vttngs  nor  power  of 
mm  nie  thine. 


.    to    I 


branch"  of  the  firm  land.  There  is  a  wil 
glowing  fire  in  these  two  odes ;  a  musical  it 
distinctness,  yet  enveloping  a  rugged,  keen 
sense,  which,  were  the  gift  of  rhyme  so  com 
mon  as  Faust  thinks  it,  we  shiiulil  have  plea 
sure  in  presenting  to  our  readers.  Again  and  ' 
again,  we  think  of  t'alderon   and   his  Zife  e 

Faust,  as  he  resumes  his  seat  by  Helena, 
observes  that "  she  is  sprung  from  the  highe 
gods,  and  belonss  to  the  first  world  alone, 
is  not  meet  that  bolted  lowers  should  encircle 
her;  and  near  by  Sparta,  over  ill.'  liUls,  "Ar- 
cadia blooms  in  eternal  strength  of  youth,  a 
blissful  abode  for  them  twt)."  "  Let  thrones 
pass  into  groves;  Arcadianly  free  be  such 
felicity!"  No  sooner  said,  than  done.  Our 
Fortress,  we  suppose,  rushes  asunder  like  a 
Palace  of  Air,  for,  "the  tcenc  altogether  changii. 
A  tenes  of  Grilloci  now  are  ihul  i«  by  rtoae  Umeera. 
Shall!/  Grove,  to  the  foal  of  the  Korki  which  enarcle 
tlie  place,  Faml  and  Beleaa  are  not  eeen.  The 
ChoruSf  icatlered  armmd.  He  ifseping." 

In  Arcadia,  the  business  grows  wilder  than 
ever.  Phorcyas,  who  has  now  become  won- 
derfully civil,  and,  notwithstanding  her  ug- 
liness, stands  on  the  best  footing  with  the 
poor  light-headed  Cicada-Swarm  of  a  Chorus, 
awaltes  them  to  hear  and  see  the  wonders 
that  have  happened  so  shortly.  Il  appears, 
too,  that  there  are  certain  "  Bearded  Ones"  (we 
suspect.  Devils)  waiting  with  aniiety,  "  sitting 
watchful  there  below,"  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
extraordinary  transaction ;  but  of  these  Phor- 
cyas gives  her  silly  woman  no  hint  what- 
ever. She  tells  (hem,  in  glib  phrase,  what 
great  things  are  in  the  wind.  Faust  and 
ilelena  have  been  happier  than  mortals  in 
these  grottoes.  Phorcyas,  who  was  in  waiting, 
gradually  glided  away,  seeking  "roots,  moss, 
and  rinds,"  on  household  duty  bent,  and  so 
"they  two  remained  alone." 


ivfih 


hand  Jbe  Bolden  Ljrej  wlmllylikealiiilePheeliiu. 
he  ligbl  nf  heart  npon  Ihe  beeUinj  dilft:  sslo- 
nkshed  sin  nit  we, 

hnl  glinerins 's  Hint  BlHut  hlB  Head)    Were  Imrd 
Wb'>lher  Jewels  anil  gold,  or  Flame  of  atl-sutiduine 


rloiheMotlier;  sucii 


The  Chorus  surest,  in  their  simplicity,  that 
this  elastic  little  urchin  may  have  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  "Son  of  Maia,"  who,  in  old 
limes,  whisked  himself  so  nimbly  oat  of  his 
swaddling  clothes,  and  stole  the  "  Sea-ruler's 
trident "  and  "  Hepha"stos'  tongs,"  and  various 
other  articles  before  he  was  well  span-long. 
But  Phorcyas  declares  all  this  (o  be  superan- 
nnated  fable,  unfit  for  modem  uses.  And  now, 
"  a  beaulifal,ptirely  melodiont  mueic  of  tiringed  in- 
atmmetiti  rtsoaada  from  ike  Cave.  All  listen,  and 
w»R  appear  deeply  mated.  II  continues  playing  t» 
yWimf,'"  while  EuphorioD,  in  person,  maies 
his  appearance," in  U<  aniiin'e above tIeKribei ;" 
larger  of  stature,  bnt  no  less  frolicsome  and 
tuneful. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  Euphorion, 
the  offspring  rf  Northern  Character  wedded  to 
Grecian  Culture,  frisks  it  here  rot  without  re- 
ference to  Modem  Poesy,  which  had  a  birth  so 
precisely  similar.  Sorry  are  we  that  we  can- 
not follow  him  through  these  fine  warblings 
and  trippings  on  the  light  fantastic  tde  ;  to  our 
ears  there  is  a  quick,  pure,  small-toned  music 
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in  ihem,  as  perhaps  of  wlfin  bells  when  the 
Queen  of  Faery  rides  by  moonlight.  It  is,  in 
triilh,  a  graceful  emblematic  dance,  this  little 
life  of  Euphorion;  full  of  meanings  and  half- 
meanings.  The  history  of  Poetry,  trails  of  in- 
dividnal  Poets  ;  the  Troubadours,  the  Three 
Italians;  glimpses  of  all  things,  full  vision  of 
nothing !  Euphorion  grows  Tipidly,  and  passes 
from  one  pursuit  to  another.  Quitting  his 
boyish  gambols,  he  lakes  to  dancing  and  romp- 
ing with  the  Chorus ;  and  this  in  a  style  of  ta- 
mu  It  which  rather  dissatisfies  FausL  The  wild- 
est and  coyest  of  these  damsels  he  seizes  with 
avowed  intent  of  snatching  a  kiss ;  but,  alas, 
she  resists,  atid  still  more  singular,  "Jlashet  up 
tn  Jlame  inlo  the  air:"  inviting  him.  perhaps  in 
mockery,  to  follow  her,  and  "catch  his  van- 
ished purpose."  Euphorion  shakes  off  the 
remnants  of  the  flame,  and  now,  in  a  wilder 
humour,  mounts  on  the  cra«s,  begins  to  talk 
of  courage  and  battle;  higher  and  higher  he 
rise's,  till  the  Chorus  see  him  on  the  topmost 
cliff,  shining  "in  harness  as  for  victory;"  and 
yet,  (hough  St  such  a  distance,  they  still  hear 
his  tones,  neither  is  his  figar«  diminished  in 
their  eyes ;  which  indeed,  as  they  observe,  al- 
ways is,  and  should  be,  the  case  with  "  sacred 
Poesy,"  though  it  mounts  heavenward,  farther 
and  farther,  till  it "  glitter  like  the  fairest  star." 
But  Euphorion's  life-dance  is  near  ending. 
From  his  high  peak,  he  catches  the  sound  of 


Chor 


IS  at  it,  and  I 


t,  let 


s,  and  Mother,  and  Father  say  what  Uiey 


And  TO  die  In  tlrife 
Ii  Ibe  law  nf  life. 
Thill  to  ccnaln  onte 

WilllboiiitiBl  then 


far  ii  for  the  sl< 
al— and  1  pair  i 


(A  btuviiful  Tattth  rntha  damn  at  Iki  fttt  of  IS 


tersrencs  lo  this  idirass.  IhBt  i 
nonii  tbe  Oermana  have  hit  aji 


prediction  in  this  psiaa^ie.  Bnl  iv 
fiinty  thai  we  reeogniBe  In  the  deni 
"  the  Iwdilf  part  InBtanll;  dioappeiii 


Faruv  In  .£lli«ri 


^«  painfully  fare«e 


i;  foitVoRi  hence. 


i's Onrnaat KvfiitiMa  Clatdi,tncirelcrtam 

sloft  undjtAit  axiiy  Vliih  Afn.) 

viB  pjcb  u;i  EUFHonioN's  Cmt,  MiaaXi,  and 


I  >nd  cuITi 


(Siia  do»n  m  the  ProJMm™  8t  (ktSoot  of  a  pillar.) 
The  rest  of  the  personages  are  now  speedily 
disposed  of.  Panthalis,  the  Leader  of  the 
Chorus,  and  the  only  one  of  them  who  has 
shown  any  glimmerings  of  Reason,  or  of  aught 
beyond  mere  sensitive  life,  mere  love  of  Plea- 
sure and  fear  of  Pain,  proposes  that,  beitig  now 
delivered  from  the  soul -confusing  spell'of  the 
"  Thessatian  Hag,"  ihey  should  forthwith  re- 
turn to  Hades,  to  bear  Helena  company.  But 
none  will  volunteer  with  her ;  so  she  goes  her 
self.  The  Chorus  have  lost  their  taste  for 
Asphodel  Meadows,  and  playing  so  subordinate 
a  part  in  Orcus :  they  prefer  abiding  in  the 
Light  of  Day,  though,  indeed,  under  rathct 
peculiar  circtim stances ;  being  no  longer"  Pei 
sons,"  they  say,  but  a  kind  of  Occult  Qnalitieij, 
as  we  conjecture,  and  Poetic  Inspirations,  re- 
siding in  various  natural  objects.  Thus,  on-i 
division  become  a  sort  of  invisible  Hama 
dryads,  and  have  their  being  in  Trees,  and 
..  ....  ....  .._  .1. ;___ ._  beauties 


and  tile  page  thai  followa;  but  Eiiphorion  is  no  imag« 
nf  sny  perann :  lasst'Df  a]],  one  nuuld  Uilnk,  of  Geoiga 
Lord  Bfton, 
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and  prodncls  of  trees.  A  second  change 
Echoes!  a  Ihird,  into  the  Spirit  of  Brooks; 
and  a  fourth  take  up  their  abode  in  Vineyards, 
and  delight  in  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  No 
Biionerhave  these  several  parties  made  op  tlieir 
minda,thaD  Ihe Cwlainfallgj  andPhorcyas"»i 
tAeiVonxnuun  riu»  in  gigantic  tat/  but  itepsdtnm 
from  her  cotkumi,  layt  her  Maek  and  Veil  aside, 
and  ihowi  herself  la  Mephistofheles,  in  onUr,Ki 
far  at  may  be  necessary,  lo  comment  on  the  piece, 
by  way  of  £pil(igiie." 

Such  is  Bclma  Ihe  inttrliide  in  Fansl.  We 
have  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  hear 
Mephisto's  Epilogue:  bot  far  be  it  from  us  lo 
ta^e  the  word  out  of  so  gifted  a  mouth !  In 
the  way  of  commeniary  on  Helena,  we  ourselves 
have  little  more  to  add.  The  reader  sees,  in 
yeneral,that  Fausl  is  to  save  himself  from  the 
strails  and  fetters  of  Worldly  Life  in  the  lofti 
regions  of  Art,  or  in  that  temper  of  mind  by 
nhich  alone  those  regions  can  be  reached, 
and  permanently  dwelt  in.  Further,  also,  thai 
thisdocirine  is  to  be  staled  emblematically  and 
parabolically ;  so  that  il  might  seem  as  if,  in 
Goethe's  hands,  Ihe  History  of  Faust,  com- 
mencing among  the  realities  of  every-day 
existence,  superadding  lo  these  certain  spiritual 
agencies.and  passing  into  amoreaerialeharac- 
ler  as  it  proceeds,  may  fade  away,  at  its  termi- 
nation, into  a  phantasmagoric  region,  where 
symbol  and  thing  signified  are  no  longer 
clearly  distinguished;  and  thus  the  final  result 
be  cnrionsly  and  significantly  indicated,  rather 
than  directly  ediibited.  With  regard  to  the 
special  purport  of  Enphorion,  Lynceus,  and 
the  rest,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  pre- 
sent; nay,  perhaps  we  may  have  already  said 
too  much.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
commentator,  and  will  not,  of  a  surety,  be  for- 
gotten by  Mephislopheles,  whenever  he  may 
please  to  deliver  his  Epilogue,  that  Helena  is 
not  an  Allegory,  but  a  Phantasmagory;  not  a 
lype  of  one  thing,  but  a  vague,  fluctuating, 
fitful  adumbration  of  many.  This  is  no  Pic- 
ture painted  od  canvas,  with  mere  material 
colours,  and  steadfastly  abiding  our  scrutiny; 
but  rather  il  is  like  the  Smoke  of  a  Wizard's 
Cauldron,  in  which  as  we  gaze  on  its  flicker- 
ing lints  and  wild  splendours,  thousands  of 
strangest  shapes  unfold  themselves,  yet  no  one 
will  abide  with  us ;  and  thus,  as  Goethe  says 
elsewhere, "  we  are  reminded  of  Nolhing  and 
rf  All." 

Properly  speaking,  Helena  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  a  Maii.hen  (Fabulous  Tale),  a 
species  of  fiction  Ihey  have  particularly  ex- 
celled in,  and  of  which  Goethe  has  already 
produced  more  than  one  distinguished  speci- 
men. Some  day  we  purpose  to  translate  for 
our  readers,  thai  little  piece  of  his,  deserving 
to  be  named,  as  it  is,  "Tbe  Makrrhtn,"  and 
which  we  most  agree  with  a  great  critic  in 
reckoning  the  "Tale  of  all  Tales."  As  to  the 
composition  of  this  Helena,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive it  to  be  deeply-studied,  appropriate,  and 


successful.  Il  is  wonderful  with  what  fidelitj 
the  Classical  style  is  maintained  tliroughou 
the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  ;  how  skilfully  i 
is  at  oi^ce  united  to  the  Romantic  style  of  the 
latter  part,  and  made  lo  re-appear,  at  intervals, 
to  the  end.  And  then  the  small  half-secret 
touches  of  sarcasm,  Ihe  cnrious  little  traits  by 
which  we  get  a  peep  behind  the  curtain! 
Figure,  for  instance,  thai  so  transient  allusion 
to  these  "  Bearded  Ones  sitting  watchful  there 
below,"  and  then  their  togging  at  Helena's  Man- 
tle to  pull  it  down  with  them.  By  such  light 
hints  does  Mephistopheles  point  out  our 
Whereabout;  and  ever  and  anon  remind  us, 
that  not  on  the  firm  earth,  but  on  the  wide  and 
airy  Deep,  has  he  spread  his  strange  pavilion, 
where,  in  magic  light,  so  many  wonders  are 
displayed  to  us. 

Had  we  chanced  to  find  that  Goethe,  in  other 
instances,  had  ever  written  one  line  without 
meaning,  or  many  lines  without  a  deep  and 
true  meaning,  we  should  not  have  thought  this 
little  cloud-picture  worthy  of  such  minute  de- 
velopment, or  such  careful  study.  In  that 
case,  too,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  true 
Helena  of  Goethe,  but  some  false  one  of  our 
own  loo  indolent  imagination ;  for  this  Drama, 
as  it  grows  clearer,  grows  also  more  beautiful 
and  complete;  and  the  third,  the  fourth  perusal 
of  il  pleases  far  better  Ihan  the  first.  Few  living 
artists  would  deserve  such  faith  from  us;  hut 
few  also  would  so  well  reward  it. 

On  Ihe  general  relation  of  Helena  to  Favtt, 
and  the  degree  of  fitness  of  the  one  for  the 
other,  it  were  premature  to  speak  more  ex- 
pressly at  present.  We  have  learned,  on 
authority  which  we  may  justly  reckon  the  best, 
that  Goethe  is  even  now  engaged  in  preparing 
the  entire  Second  Part  of  Faust,  into  which 
this  Helena  passes  as  a  component  part.  With 
the  third  Liefemn^  of  his  Works,  we  under- 
stand, Ihe  beginning  of  that  Second  Part  is  to 
be  published:  we  shall  then,  if  need  be,  feel 
more  qualified  to  speak. 

For  Ihe  present,  therefore,  we  take  leave  of 
Helena  and  Faiat,  and  of  their  Author :  but  with 
regard  m  the  latter,  our  task  is  nowise  ended ; 
indeed,  as  yet,  hardly  begun,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  Mahrchen,  thai  Goethe  will  ever 
become  most  interesting  lo  English  readers. 
But,  like  his  own  Bupborion,  though  he  rises 
aloft  into  iElher,  he  derives,  Anireus-hht,  his 
strength  from  the  earth.  The  dullest  plodder 
has  not  more  practical  understanding,  or  a 
sounder  or  more  quiel  character,  than  this 
most  aerial  and  imaginative  of  poets.  We 
hold  Goethe  to  be  the  Foreigner,  at  Ibis  era, 
who,  of  all  others,  the  best,  and  the  best  by 
many  degrees,  deserves  our  study  and  appre- 
ciation. What  help  we  individually  can  give 
in  such  a  matter,  we  shall  consider  il  a  duly 
and  a  pleasure  lo  have  in  readiness.  We 
Number,  lo  the 
id  Character  ii 
general. 
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It  is  nol  on  this  "  Second  Portion"  of  Goeihe's 
works,  which  at  any  rate  contains  nothing  new 
to  us,  tuat  we  mean  at  present  to  dwelL  In  our 
last  Number,  we  engaged  to  make  some  survey 
of  his  writings  and  character  in  general ;  and 
mast  now  endeavour,  with  such  insight  as  we 
have,  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  reckoned  this 
'mportant  subject;  and  few  of  Goethe'f 


almost 
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easy  one.  We  hope  also  that  our  pretensions 
in  regard  to  it  are  not  exorbitant;  the  sum  of 
our  aims  being  nowise  to  solve  so  deep  and 
pregnant  an  inquiry,  but  only  to  show  that  an 
inquiry  of  such  a  sort  lies  ready  for  solution ; 
courts  the  attention  of  thinking  men  among  us, 
nay,  merits  a  thorough  investigation,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  obtain  it.  Goethe's  literary 
history  appears  to  us  a  matter,  beyond  most 
others,  of  rich,  subtile,  and  manifold  stgnili- 
cance ;  which  will  require  rod  reward  the  best 
study  of  the  best  heads,  and  to  the  righl  expo- 
sition of  which  not  one  but  many  judgments 
will  be  necessary. 

However,  we  need  not  linger,  preluding  on 
onr  own  inability,  and  magnifying  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  So  courageously  volunteered  to 
fronl.  Considering  the  highly  complex  aspect 
which  such  a  mind  of  itself  presents  to  us ; 
and,  still  more,  taking  into  account  the  state 
of  English  opinion  in.  respect  of  it,  there  cer- 
tainly seem  few  literary  questions  of  our  time 
so  perplexed,  dubious,  perhaps  hazardous,  as 
this  of  the  character  of  Goethe;  but  few  also 
on  which  a  well-founded,  or  even  a  sincere, 
word  would  be  more  likely  lo  profit.  For  our 
countrymen,  at  no  time  indisposed  to  foreign 
eicellence,  bat  at  all  times  cautious  of  foreign 
singularity,  have  heard  much  of  Goethe;  but 
heard,  for  the  most  part,  what  excited  and  per- 
pleited  rather  than  instructed  them.  Vague 
rumors  of  the  man  have,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,   been  hamming   through   our  ears: 

distorted,  mutilated  transcript  of  bis  own 
thoughts,  which,  all  obscure  and  hteroglyphi- 
cal  as  it  might  often  seem,  failed 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  keenest  and  purest 
sense;  travellers  also  are  still  rotioing  to  and 
fro,  importing  the  opinions  or,  at  worst,  the 
gossip  of  foreign  countries;  bo  that,  by  one 
means  or  another,  many  of  ns  have  come  to 
understand,  that  considerably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poet  atid  thinker  of  his  age  is  called 
Goethe,  and  lives  at  Weimar,  and  must,  to  all 
appearance,  be  an  extremely  surprising  cht^ 
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:  but  here,  unhappily,  our  knowledge 
es;  and  still  must  Curiosity, 
must  mgenuous  love  of  Information  and  mere 
passive  fonder  alike  inquire;  What  manner 
of  man  is  this!  How  shall  we  interpret,  how 
shall  we  even  see  him  3  What  is  his  spiritual 
structure,  what  at  least  are  the  outward  form 
and  features  of  his  mtndT  Has  he  any  real 
poetic  worth  ;  and  if  so,  how  much ;  how  much 
to  his  own  people,  how  much  to  us  t 

Reviewers,  of  great  and  of  small  character, 
have  manfully  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  Bri- 
tish world  on  these  points;  but  which  of  us 
couid  believe  their  report  1  Did  it  not  rather 
become  apparent,  as  we  reflected  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  this  Goethe  of  theirs  was  not  the  real 
man,  nay,  could  not  be  any  real  man  whatever  1 
For  what,  after  all,  were  their  portraits  of  him 
but  copies,  with  some  retoachings  and  orna- 
mental appendages,  of  o<ar  grand  English 
original  Picture  of  the  German  genericallyl — 
In  itself  such  a  piece  of  art,  as  national  por- 
traits,under  like  circumstances,  are  wont  to  be ; 
and  resembling  Goethe,  as  some  unusually  ex- 
pressive Sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  may  re- 
semble the  present  Sultan  of  Constantinople  I 

Did  we  imagine  that  much  information,  or 
any  very  deep  sagacity  were  required  for 
avoiding  such  mistakes,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  step  forward  on  this  occasion.  But 
surely  it  is  given  to  every  man,  if  he  will  but 
take  heed,  to  know  so  much  as  whether  or  not 
he  Imoun,  And  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  ns 
than  that  if,  iti  the  present  business,  we  can 
report  auf-hi  from  our  own  personal  vision  and 
clear  hearty  belief,  it  will  be  a  useful  novelty 
in  the  discussion  of  it.  Let  the  reader  be 
patient  with  us  then ;  and  according  as  he  finds 
that  we  speak  honestly  and  earnestly,  or  loosely 
and  dishonestly,  consider  our  statement,  or  dis- 
miss it  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Viewed  in  his  merely  external  relatiotis, 
Goethe -exhibits  an  appearance  such  as  seldom 
occurs  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  seldom  occur. 
A  mati,  who,  in  early  life,  rising  almost  at  a 
,  single  bound  into  the  highest  reputation  over 
!  all  Europe ;  by  gradual  advances,  fixing  him- 
'  self  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  reverence  of 
his  coantrymen,  ascends  silently  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  the  supreme  intellectual  place 
among  them ;  and  now.  aAer  half  a  century, 
distinguished  by  convulsions,  political,  moral, 
and  poetical,  still  reigns,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  with  a  soA  undisputed  sway;  still 
labouring  in  his  vocation,  still  forwarding,  as 
with  knightly  benignity,  whatever  can  profit 
the  culture  of  his  nation:  such  a  man  mighl 
justly  attract  our  notice,  were  it  only  by  the 
singularity  of  his  fortune.    Sapi.'eniacies   of 
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this  sort  are  rare  in  modern  times;  so  univer- 
sal, and  of  such  continuance,  they  are  almost 
unexampled.  For  the  age  of  the  Prophets  and 
Theologio  Doctors  had  long  since  passed 
away;  and  now  it  is  by  much  slighter,  by 
transient  and  mere  earthly  ties,  thtit  bodies  of 
men  connect  themselves  with  a  man.  The 
wisest,  most  melodious  voice  cannot  in  these 
days  pass  for  a  divine  one ;  the  word  Inspira- 
tion siil)  lingers,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
poetic  figure,  front  which  the  once  earnest, 
awful,  and  soul-subduing  sense  has  vanished 
withoQt  return.  The  polity  of  Literature  is 
called  a  Republic;  oftener  it  is  an  Anarchy, 
where,  by  strength  or  forlone,  favourite  after 
favourite  rises  into  splendour  and  authority, 
but  like  Masaniello,  while  judging  ihe  people, 
is  on  the  third  day  deposed  and  shot.  Nay, 
few  such  adventurers  can  attain  even  this 
painful  pre-eminence ;  for  at  most,  it  is  clear, 
any  given  age  can  have  but  one  first  man ; 
many  ages  have  only  a  crowd  of  secondary 
men,  each  of  whom  is  first  in  his  own  eyes  : 
and  seldom,  at  best,  can  the  "Single  Person" 
long  keep  his  station  at  the  head  of  this  wild 
r-ommonwealih ;  most  sovereigns  are  never 
nniversally  acknowledged,  least  of  all  in  their 
lifetimes ;  few  of  the  acknowledged  can  reign 
peaceably  to  the  end. 

Of  such  a  perpetual  dictatorship  Voltaire 
among  the  French  gives  the  last  European 
instance;  but  even  with  him  it  was  perhaps  a 
much  less  striking  afiliir.  Voltaire  reigned 
over  a  sect,  less  as  their  lawgiver  than  as  their 
general;  for  he  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  the 
great  nnmericai  majority  of  his  nation,  by 
whom  his  services,  far  from  being  acknow- 
ledged as  benefits,  were  execrated  as  abomina- 
tions. But  Goethe's  object  has,  at  all  times, 
been  rather  to  unite  than  to  divide;  and  though 
he  has  not  scrupled,  as  occasion  served,  to 
speak  forth  his  convictions  distinctly  enough 
on  many  delicate  topics,  and  seems,  in  general, 
to  have  paid  little  court  to  the  prejudices  or 
private  feelings  of  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
we  see  not  at  present  that  his  merits  are  any- 
where disputed,  his  intellectual  endeavours 
controverted,  or  his  person  regarded  otherwise 
than  with  affection  and  respect.  In  later  year.^, 
loo,  Ihe  advanced  age  of  Ihe  poet  has  invested 
him  with  another  sort  of  dignity ;  aod  the  ad- 
miration to  which  his  great  qualities  give  him 
claim,  is  tempered  into  a  milder,  grateful  feel- 
ing, almost  as  of  sons  and  grandsons  to  their 
common  father.  Dissentients,  no  doubt,  there 
are  and  must  be ;  but,  apparently,  their  cause 
is  not  pleaded  in  words :  no  man  of  Ihe  small- 
est note  speaks  on  that  side ;  or  at  most,  such 
men  may  question,  not  the  worth  of  Goethe, 
bat  the  cant  and  idle  affectation  with  which,  in 
many  quarters,  this  must  be  promnlgated  and 
bepraised.  Certainly  there  is  not,  probably 
there  never  was,  in  any  European  country,  a 
writer  who,  with  so  cunning  a  style,  and  so 
deep,  so  abstruse  a  sense,  ever  found  so  many 
readers.  For,  from  the  peasant  to  the  king, 
from  the  callow  dilettante  and  innamorato,  to 
th*  grave  transcendental  philosopher,  men  of 
ail  de^  ees  and  dispositions  are  familiar  with 
the  wt. lings  of  Goethe:  each  studies  them 
with  afiection,  with  a  faith  which,  "where  it 


cannot  unriddle, learns  to  trust;"  each  take* 
with  him  what  he  is  adequate  to  carry,  and  de- 
parts thankful  for  his  own  allotments.  Two 
of  Goethe's  inlensest  admirers  are  Scheiling 
of  Munich,  and  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  in 
Berlin;  one  of  these  among  the  deepest  men 
in  Europe,  the  other  among  the  shallowest. 

All  this  is,  no  donbt,  singular  enough ;  and  a 
proper  understanding  of  it  would  throw  light 
on  many  things.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Goethe's  ascendency,  the  existence  of  it  re- 
mains a  highly  curious  fact;  and  to  trace  its 
history,  to  discover  by  what  steps  such  in- 
fluence has  been  attained,  tind  how  so  long 
preserved,  were  no  trivial  or  unprofitable  in- 
quiry. It  would  be  worth  while  to  see  so 
strange  a  man  for  his  own  sake ;  and  here  we 
should  see,  not  only  the  man  himself,  and  his 
own  progress  and  spiritual  development,  but 
the  progress  also  of  his  nation ;  and  this  at  no 
sln^ish  or  even  quiet  era,  but  in  times  marked 
by  strange  revolutions  of  opinions,  by  angry 
controversies,  high  enthusiasm,  novelty  of  en- 
terprise, and  doubtless,  in  many  respects,  by 
rapid  advancement :  for  that  the  Germans  have 
been,  and  still  are,  restlessly  struggling  for- 
ward, with  honest  unwearied  effort,  sometimes 
with  enviable  success,  no  one,  who  knows 
them,  will  deny ;  and  as  little,  that  in  every 
province  of  Literature,  of  Art,  and  humane 
accomplishment,  the  influence,  often  the  direct 
guidance  of  Goeihe  may  he  recognised.  The 
history  of  his  mind  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  lime, 
the  history  of  German  culture  in  his  day; 
for  whatever  eicellence  this  individual  might 
realize  has  sooner  or  later  been  acknowledged 
and  appropriated  by  his  country ;  and  the  title 
of  Miifagelei.  which  his  admirers  give  him,  is 

Eirhaps,  in  sober  strictness,  not  unmerited, 
e  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  there  is  certainly  no 
German,  since  the  days  of  Luther,  whose  life, 
can  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  that  people. 

In  this  point  of  view,  were  it  in  no  other, 
Goethe's  Dtcftiiwig  vnii  Wahrlieil,  so  soon  as  it 
is  completed,  may  deserve  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  his  most  interesting  works.  We  speak  not 
of  its  literary  merits,  thongh  in  that  respect, 
too,  we  must  say  that  few  Autobiographies 
have  come  in  our  way,  where  so  diiBcull  a 
matter  was  so  successfully  handled;  where 
perfect  knowledge  could  he  found  united  so 
kindly  with  perfect  tolerance;  and  a  personal 
narrative,  moving  along  in  sof^  clearness, 
showed  OS  a  man,  and  the  objects  that  en- 
vironed him,  under  an  aspect  so  verisimilar, 
yet  so  lovely,  with  an  air  dignifieil  and  earnest, 
yet  graceful,  cheerful,  even  gay:  a  story  as  of 
a  Patriareh  to  his  children;  such  indeed,  as 
few  men  can  be  called  upon  to  relate,  and  few, 
if  called  upon,  could  relate  so  well.  What 
would  we  give  for  such  an  Autobiography  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  even  of  Pope  or  Swift! 
DicftiunguiuJ  Wahrheit  has  been  censured  con- 
siderably in  England;  butnot,weare  inclined 
to  believe,  with  any  insight  into  its  proper 
meaning.  The  misfortune  of  the  work  among 
us  was,  thai  we  did  not  know  the  narrator  t^ 
fore  his  narrative ;  and  could  not  Judge  what 
sort  of  narrative  he  was  bound  to  give,  in  these 
circumstances,  or  wheJlier  he  was  bound  H 
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give  any  at  all.  We  say  nothing  of  his  situa- 
tion; heard  only  the  sound  of  his  voice;  and 
hearing  it,  never  doiihted  that  he  mttst  be  per- 
orating in  official  garments  from  the  rostrum, 
instead  of  speaking  trustfully  by  the  lireside. 
For  the  chief  ground  of  olTenoe  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  story  was  not  noble  enough ;  that  it 
entered  on  details  of  too  poor  and  private  a 
nature;  veiled  here  and  there  towards  garru- 
lity; was  not,  in  one  word,  written  in  the  style 
of  what  we  call  a  gmifcrnon.  Whether  it  might 
he  written  in  the  style  of  a  man,  and  how  far 
these  two  styles  might  be  compatible,  and 
what  might  be  their  relative  worlh  and  prefer- 
ableness,  was  a  deeper  question,  lo  which  ap- 
parently no  heed  had  been  given.  Yet  herein 
lay  liie  very  cream  of  the  matter;  for  Goethe 
was  not  writing  to  "  persons  of  quality"  in 
England,  bat  to  persons  of  heart  and  head  in 
Europe:  a  somewhatdifferent  problem  perhaps, 
and  requiring  a  somewhat  different  solution. 
As  to  this  ignobleness  and  freedom  of  detail, 
especially,  we  may  say,  that,  to  a  German,  few 
accusations  could  appear  more  so  rpristng  than 
this,  which,  with  u^,  constitutes  the  head 
front  of  his  offending.  Goethe,  in  his 
country,  far  from  being  accused  of  ui 
familiarity  towards  his  readers,  had,  up  to 
dale,  been  labouring  under  precisely  the  oppo- 
site chai^.  It  was  his  stateliness,  his  reserve, 
his  indifference,  his  contempt  for  the  public, 
that  were  censured.  Strange,  almost  inexpli- 
cable, as  many  of  his  works  might  appear; 
load,  sorrowful,  and  altogether  stolid  aS  might 
be  the  criticisms  they  underwent,  no  word  of 
e.iplanation  could  be  wrung  from  him;  he  had 
neirer  even  deigned  to  write  a  preface.  And 
in  later  and  jusier  days,  when  the  study  of 
Poetry  came  to  be  prosecuted  in  another  spi 
and  it  was  found  that  Goethe  was  standing, 
liWc  a  culprit  to  plead  for  himself  before  the 
literary  pfcAeioiis,  bullilte  a  higher  teacher  and 
preacher,  speaking  for  truth,  to  whom  both 
pleMiaiis  and  pniTUians  were  bound  to  give  all 
ear,  the  outward  diJiicnIly  of  interpreting  his 
works  began  indeed  to  vanish ;  but  enoogh  stili 
remained,  nay,  increased  curiosity  had  givi 
rise  to  new  difficallies,  and  deeper  inquiries. 
Nui  only  ichat  were  these  works,  bat  horn  did 
they  originate,  became  questions  for  the  critic. 
Yet  several  of  Goethe's  chief  productions,  and, 
of  his  smaller  poems,  nearly  the  whole,  seemed 
so  incimaiely  interwoven  with  his  private  his- 
tory, that  without  some  knowledge  of  this,  no 
answer  to  such  questions  could  be  given.  Nay, 
commentaries  have  been  written  on  single 
pieces  of  his,  endeavouring,  by  way  of  guess, 
to  supply  this  deficiency.*  We  can  thus  judge 
whether,  to  the  Germans,  such  minuteness  of 
exposition  in  this  Dicktung  vnd  Wakrheit  may 
have  seemed  a  sio.  Few  readers  of  Goethe, 
we  believe,  but  would  wish  rather  to  see  it  ex- 
tended than  curtailed. 

It  is  our  duty  also  lo  remark,  if  any  one  be 
Slill  unaware  of  it,  that  the  Memoirt  of  Goeihe, 
published  some  years  ago  in  London,  can  have 
no  real  concern  with  this  autobiography.  The 
rage  o£  hunger  is  an  excuse  for  much  ;  other- 
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But  the  unhappy  Dragoman  has  already  beeo 
chastised,  perhaps  loo  sharply.  If  warring 
with  the  reefs  and  breakers  and  cross  eddies 
of  Life,  he  still  hover  on  this  side  the  shadow 
of  Night,  and  any  word  of  oars  might  reach 
him,  we  would  rather  say :  Courage,  Brother ! 
Grow  honest,  and  limes  will  mend! 

Id  appear,  then,  that  for  inquirers  into 
Foreign  Literature,  for  all  men,  anxioas  lo  see 
and  understand  the  European  world  as  it  lies 
around  them,  a  great  problem  is  presented  in 
this  Goethe  ;  a  singalar,  highly  significant  phe- 
loraenon,  and  now,  also,  means  more  or  less 
lomplete  for  ascertaining  its  signiftcance.  A 
nan  of  wonderful,  nay  unexampled  reputation 
and  intellectual  influence  amongforiy  millions 
of  reflective,  serious,  and  cultivated  men,  in- 
vites us  to  study  him ;  and  to  determine  for 
ourselves  whether  and  how  far  such  influentie 
has  been  salutary,  such  repulatiun  merited. 
That  this  call  will  one  day  be  answered,  that 
Goethe  will  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  his  real 
character  among  us,  appears  certain  enough. 
His  name,  long  familiar  everywhere,  has  now 
awakened  the  attention  of  critics  in  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  his  works  :  he  is  studied 
wherever  true  study  exists;  eagerly  studied 
even  in  France ;  nay,  some  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  nature  and  spiritual  importance 
seems  already  to  prevail  there.* 

For  ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  giving  all  due 
weight  to  so  carious  an  exhibition  of  opinion, 
i(  is  doubtless  our  part,  at  the  same  lime,  lo 
beware  that  we  do  not  give  it  too  much.  This 
universal  sentiment  of  admiration  is- wondei> 
till,  is  interesting  enough;  but  it  must  not 
lead  HS  astray.  We  English  stand  as  yet 
withoal  the  sphere  of  it;  neither  will  we  plunge 
blindly  in,  but  enter  considerately,  or,  if  we  see 
good,  keep  aloof  from  it  altogether.  Fame,  wa 
may  understand,  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  but 
ily  a  probability  of  such;  it  is  an  accident. 
It  a  properly,  of  a  man ;  like  light,  it  can 
give  little  or  nothing,  bat  at  mosl  may  show 
what  is  given  ;  often,  il  is  but  a  false  glare,  daz- 
zling the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  lending  by  casual, 
extrinsic  splendour  the  brightness  and  mani- 
fold glance  of  the  diamond  lo  the  pebbles  of  no 
value.  A  liian  is  in  ali  cases  simply  the  man, 
of  th«  same  intrinsic  worth  and  weakness, 
whether  his  worth  and  weakness  lie  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  or  be  be- 
irumpeted  and  beshouted  from  end  to  end  of 
the  habitable  globe.  These  are  plain  truths, 
which  no  one  should  lose  sight  of;  though, 
whether  in  love  or  in  anger,  for  praise  or  foi 
condemnation,  most  of  us  are  too  apt  to  forget 
them.  But  lea-t  of  all  can  it  become  the  critic 
to  "  follow  a  multitude  lo  do  evil,"  even  when 
that  evil  is  excess  of  admiration;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  behove  him  lo  lift  up  his  voice, 
how  feeble  soever,  how  unheeded  soever, 
against  the  common  delusion  ;  from  which,  it 
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he  can  !^ave,  or  lielp  to  save,  any  mortal,  his 
endeavours  will  have  been  repaid. 

Wilh  these  things  in  some  measure  before 
ns,we  most  remind  our  readers  of  another  in- 
fluence at  work  in  this  affair,  and  one  acting, 
as  we  think,  in  the  conlrar;  direction.  That 
pitiful  enough  desire  for  "originality,"  which 
lurks  and  acts  in  ali  minds,  will  rather,  we 
imagine,  lead  the  critic  of  Foreign  Literature 
to  adopt  the  negative  than  the  aJ^rDiatire  with 
regard  to  Goethe.  If  a  writer,  indeed,  feel  that 
he  is  writing  for  England  alone,  invisibly  and 
inaudibly  to  the  rest  of  the  Earth,  the  tempta- 
tions may  be  pretty  equally  balanced;  if  he 
write  for  some  small  conclave,  which  he  mis- 
takenly thinks  the  representative  of  England, 
they  may  sway  this  way  or  that,  as  it  chances. 
Bnt  writing  in  such  isolated  spirit  is  no  long- 
er possible.  Traffic,  wilh  its  swift  ships,  is 
uniting  all  nations  into  one;  Europe  at  large 
is  becoming  more  and  more  one  public:  and 
in  this  public,  the  voices  for  Goethe,  compsi-ed 
with  those  against  him,  are  in  the  proportion, 
as  we  reckon  them,  both  as  to  the  number  and 
value,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  to  one.  We  take 
in,  not  Germany  alone,  but  France  and  Italy; 
not  the  Schtegels  and  Schellings,  but  the  Man- 
zonis  and  de  Siaels.  The  bias  of  originality, 
therefore,  may  lie  to  the  side  of  the  censure : 
and  whoever  among  us  shall  step  forward, 
with  such  knowledge  as  our  common  cdiics 
have  of  Goethe,  to  enlighten  the  European 
public,  by  contradiction  in  this  matter,  displays 
a  heroism,  which,  in  estimating  his  other 
merits,  ought  nowise  to  he  forgotten. 

Our  own  view  of  the  case  coincides, wecon- 
fess,  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  majority. 
We  reckon  that  Goethe's  fame  has,  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,  been  deserved;  that  his  inflaence 
has  been  of  high  benefit  to  his  own  country; 
nay  more,  that  it  promises  to  be  of  benefit 
US,  and  to  all  other  nations.  The  essenti 
grounds  of  this  opinion,  which  to  eipla 
minutely  were  a  long,  indeed  boundless  task, 
we  may  state  without  many  words.  We  find, 
then,  in  Goeihe,  an  Artist,  in  the  high  and  an- 
cient meaning  of  that  term ;  in  the  meaning 
which  it  may  have  borne  long  ago  among  the 
masters  of  Italian  painting,  and  the  fathers  of 
Poetry  in  England ;  we  say  that  we  trace  in  the 
creations  of  this  man,  belonging  in  every  sense 
to  our  own  time,  some  touches  of  that  old, 
divine  spirit,  which  had  long  passed  away  from 
among  us,  nay,  which,  as  has  often  been  la- 
boriously demonstrated,  was  not  to  return  to 
this  world  any  more. 

Or  perhaps  we  come  nearer  ourmeaning,  if 
we  say  that  in  Goethe  we  discover  by  far  the 
most  striking  instance,  in  our  time,  of  a  writer 
who  is,  in  strict  speech,  what  Philosophy  can 
call  a  Man.  He  is  neither  noble  nor  plebeian, 
neither  liberal  nor  servile,  niH-  infidel,  nor  de- 
votee; but  the  best  eicellence  of  all  these, 
joined  in  pure  anion;  "a  clear  and  universal 
Man."  Goethe's  poetry  is  no  separate  faculty, 
no  mental  handicraft;  but  the  voice  of  the 
whole  harmonious  manhood :  nay  it  is  the  very 
Jiarmony,  the  living  and  life-giving  harmony 
of  that  rich  manhood  which  forms  his  poetiy. 
All  good  men  may  be  called  poets  in  act,  or  in 
fl'Oid;  all  good  poets   are   so  in   both.    But 


Goethe  besides  appears  to  us  a  person  of  thai 
deep  endowment,  and  gifte  1  vision,  of  that  er- 
rience  also  and  sympathy  in  the  ways  of  all 
:a,  which  qualify  him  to  stand  forth,  not  only 
the  literary  ornament,  but  in  many  respects 
>  as  the  Teacher  and  exemplar  of  his  age. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  gifts,  he  has 
cultivated  himself  and  his  art,  he  has  studied 
live  and  write,  with  a  fidelity,  an  un- 
wearied earnestness,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
living    instance ;    of   which,  among    British 
poets  especially,  Wordsworth  alone  offers  any 
resemblance.    And  this  in  our  view  is  the  re- 
sult:  To  otir  minds,  in  these  soft,  melodious 
imaginations  of  his,  there  is  embodied  the  Wis- 
dom which  is  proper  to  this  time ;  the  beauti- 
ful, the   religious   Wisdom,  which  may  still, 
with  something  of  its  old  impressiveness,  speak 
to  the  whole  soul;  still,  in  these  hard,  unbe- 
lieving, utilitarian  days,  reveal  to  U9  glimpses 
)f  the  Unseen  bnt  not  unreal  World,  that  so 
he  Actual  and  the  Ideal  may  again  meet  to- 
gether, and  clear  Knowledge  be  again  wedded 
I  Religion,  in  the  life  and  business  of  men. 
Such  is  our  conviction  or  persuasion  wilh 
■gard  to  the  poetry  of  Goethe.    Could  we  de- 
monstrate this   opinion  to  be  true,  could  we 
I  exhibit  it  wilh  that  degree  of  clearness 
consistency  which  it  has  attained  in  our 
thoughts,  Goethe  were,  on  our  part,  suffi- 
ciently recommended  to  the  best  attention  of 
all  thinking  men.    But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  a 
subject  susceptibleof  demons  trationithemerits 
and  characteristics  of  a  Poet  are  not  to  be  set 
forth  by  logic ;  but  to  be  gathered  by'personal, 
and  as,  in  this  case,  it  must  be,  by  deep  and 
careful  inspection  of  his  works.    Nay,  Goethe's 
worldis  everyway  sodifferentfromours;  it  costs 
sach  effort,  we  have  so  muchio  remember  and 
mnch  to  forget,  before  we  can  transfer  our- 
Ives  in  any  measure  into  his  peculiar  pl^int  of 
sion,thaia  right  stud;  of  him,  for  an  English- 
an,  even  of  ingenuous,  open,  inquisitive  mind, 
becomes  a nusually  difficult; for  a  fixed,decided, 
contemptuous  Englishman,  next  to  impossible. 
To  a  reader  of  the  first  class,  helps  may  be 
given,  explanations  will  remove  many  a  diffi- 
culty; beauties  that  lay  hidden  may  be  made 
apparent ;  and  directions,  adapted  to  his  actual 
position,  will  at  length  guide  him  into  the  proper 
track  for  such  an  inquiry.    All  this,  however, 
must  he  a  work  of  progression  and  detail.   To 
do  our  part  in  it,  from  lime  to  time,  must  rank 
among  the  best  duties  of  an  English  Foreign 
Review.    Meanwhile,  our  present  endeavour 
limits  itself  within  far  narrower  bounds.     We 
cannot  aim  to  make  Goethe  known,  but  only  to 
prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  known;  at 
most,  to  point  out,  as  it  were  afar  off,  the  path 
by  which  some  knowledge  of  him  ma)-  be  ob- 
tained.   A  slight  glance  at  his  general  literary 
character  and  procedure,  and  one  or  two  of 
his  chief  productions,  which  throw  It^ht  on 
these,  must  forlhe  present  suffice. 

A  French  diplomatic  personage,  cosltm- 
plating  Goethe's  physiognomy,  is  said  to  have 
observed :  Voila  um  homme  qja  a  ««  beaveovp  de 
chagritii.  A  truer  version  of  the  matter,  Goethe 
himself  seems  to  think,  would  hav#  been: 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  struggled  toughty ;  who 
has  ea  sich  rfchi  lautr  werden  iasien.    Goethe's 
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lire,  wl  ■■ther  as  a  -writer  and  iWnker,  or  as  a 
living,  ,isl:7e  man,  has  indeed  been  a  life  of 
eflbrl,  o!  earnest  toilsooie  endeavour  after  all 
eicellencE.  Accordingly,  his  intelleclual  pro- 
gress, his  spiritual  and  moral  hisiury,  as  ii  may 
be  galhered  from  his  successive  works,  fur- 
nishes, wilh  us,  no  small  portion  of  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  we  derive  from  perusing  them. 
Participating  deeply  in  all  Ihe  influences  of 
his  age,  he  has  from  the  firs(,  at  every  new 
epoch,  stood  forth  to  elucidate  the  new  circam- 
Etances  of  the  lime :  lo  offer  the  instruction,  the 
solace,  which  ihat  time  required.  His  literary 
life  divides  itself  into  two  portions  widely  dif- 
ferent in  characierx  the  products  of  the  first, 
once  so  new  and  original,  have  long,  either 
directly  or  through  the  thousand,  thousand 
imitations  of  ih em,  been  familiar  to  us;  with 
the  products  of  the  second,  equally  original, 
and,  in  our  day,  far  more  precious,  we  are  yet 
little  acquainted.  These  two  classes  of  works 
stand  curiously  related  wilh  each  other;  at  first 
view,  in  strong  contradiction,  yet,  in  truth, 
connected  together  by  the  slriclest  sequence. 
For  Goethe  has  not  only  suffered  and  mourned 
in  hitler  agony  under  Ihe  spiritual  perpi' 
of  his  lime;  but  he  has  also  mastered  Ihi 
is  above  ihem,  and  has  shown  others  how 


le  above  Ihi 
in  darkness,  and  now,  I 
once  an  Unbeliever ;  and 
and  he  belie' 


e  found  him 
in  light;  he  wai 
he  is  a  Believer; 
I  by  denying  his 
out ;  not  hy  slop- 


unbelief,  but  by  following  ii 
ping  short,  still  less  turning 
ries,  but  by  resolutely  prosecuting  them.  This, 
il  appears  lo  ns,  is  a  case  of  singular  interest, 
and  rarely  exemplified,  if  at  all,  elsewhere,  in 
Ihese  our  days.  How  has  Ibis  man,  to  whom 
the  world  once  otTered  nothing  but  blackness, 
denial,  and  despair,  attained  to  that  betler 
vision  which  now  shows  il  lo  him,  not  tolerable 
only,  but  full  of  solemnity  and  loveliness' 
How  has  the  belief  of  a  Saint  been  united  it 
this  high  and  true  mind  with  the  clearness  of  I 
Skeptic  ;  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Fenelon  mad' 
to  blend  in  soft  harmony  with  the  gayely,  ihi 
sarcasm,  the  shrewdness  of  a  Voltaire  1 

Goethe's  two  earliest  works  are  Goetz  vm 
BerlirJiiagm  and  The  Sorrowi  0/  Werltr.  Thi 
boundless  influence  and  popularity  they  gained, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  well  known.  It 
was  they  that  established  almost  at  once  his 
literary  fame  in  his  own  country;  and  even 
determined  his  subsequent  private  history,  for 
they  brought  him  into  contact  wilh  the  Duke 
of  Weimar;  in  connection  with  whom,  the  Poet, 
engaged  in  manifold  duties,  political  as  well  as 
literary,  has  lived  for  fifty-four  years,  and  still, 
in  honourable  retirement,  continues  to  live.* 
Their  effects  over  Europe  at  lai^e  were  not  less 
striking  than  in  Germany. 

"It  would  be  difficult,"  observes  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  "  to  name  two  books  which  have 
exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  the  subsequent 
literature  of  Europe  than  these  two  perform- 
ances of  a  young  author;  his  Grst-fmits,  the 


1  of  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Werttr 
appeared  to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  m  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  In  utter  for  them  the 
word  which  they  had  long  been  wailing  to  hear. 
As  nsaally  happens,  too,  this  same  woi^  once 
uttered,  was  soon  abundantly  repeated;  spoken 
all  dialects,  and  chanted  through  all  notes 
of  the  gamut,  till  the  sound  of  it  had  grown  a 
weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure.  Skeptical 
sentimentality,  view-hnnting,  love,  friendship, 
ide,  and  desperation,  became  the  staple  of 
lileraiy  ware;  and  though  Ihe  epidemic,  after 
aidong  course  of  years,  subsided  in  Germany, 
il  reappeared  wilh  various  modifications  in 
ries,  and  everywhere  abtindant 
good  and  bad  effects  are  still  to  be 
discerned.  The  fortune  of  Berlickingeti  vntk  Ike 
Hund,  though  less  sudden,  was  by  no 
s  lesseialted.  In  his  own  country,  GmIi, 
though  he  now  stands  solitary  and  childless, 
became  the  parent  of  aninnumerable  progeny, 
of  chivalry  plays,  feudal  delineations,  and  po- 
etic o-anliquarian  performances ;  which,  though 
long  ago  deceased,  made  noise  enough  in  their 
day  and  generation;  and  with  ourselves,  his 
influence  has  been  perhaps  still  more  remark- 
able. Sir  Waller  Scott's  first  literary  enter- 
prise was  a  translation  of  Goetx  von  Btrlichingm  ; 
and,  if  genius  could  be  communicated  like  in- 
struction, we  might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's 
Ihe  prime  cause  of  Mannioti  and  the  Lady  of 
the  Late,  wilh  all  Ihat  has  followed  from  the 
same  creative  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  seed 
thai  has  lighted  on  the  right  soil!  For  if  not 
iirmer  and  fairer,  il  has  grown  to  be  taller  and 
broader  than  any  other  tree ;  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earlh  are  still  yearly  gathering  of  its 
fruit. 

"  But  overlooking  ihese  spiritual  genealogies, 
which  bring  little  certainty  and  little  profit.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  of  Perlkhingen  and 
WcTter,  that  they  stand  prominenl  among  the 
causes,  or  at  ihe  very  least,  apiong  the  signals 
of  a  great  change  in  modern  literature.  The 
former  directed  men's  attention  with  a  new 
force  lo  Ihe  picturesque  effects  of  (he  Past; 
and  the  latter,  for  the  flrst  time,  attempted  the 
more  accurate  delineation  of  a  class  of  feelinas 
deeply  important  10  modern  minds,  but  for 
which  our  elder  poetry  offered  no  exponent, 
and  perhaps  could  offer  none,  becaase  they 
are  feelings  that  arise  from  Passion  incapable 
of  being  converted  into  Action,  anl  belong 
chiefly  10  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated,  and 
unbelieving  as  our  own.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  dash  of  falsehood  which  may  exist  in  Wer- 
ler  itself,  and  the  boundless  delirium  of  extra- 
vagance which  it  called  forth  in  others,  is  a 
high  praise  which  cannot  justly  be  denied  it. 
The  English  reader  ought  also  to  understand 
thai  our  current  version  of  Werter  is  mutilated 
and  inaccurate;  it  comes  to  us  through  the 
all-snbduing  medium  of  the  French,  shorn  of 
its  caustic  strength,  with  its  melancholy  ren- 
dered maudlin,  its  hero  reduced  from  the  state- 
ly gloom  of  a  broken-hearted  poet  lo  the  tear- 
ful wrangling  of  a  dyspeptic  tailor."* 

To  the  same  dark,  wayward  mood,  which, 
in  Werler,  pours  itself  forth  in  hitler  wailing* 
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overhnman  life ;  and,  in  Birlichingm,  appears  as 
a  fond  and  sad  icoking  back  into  Ihe  Past,  be- 
long various  other  prodnclions  of  Goetlie's  i 
for  example,  Ihe  MUichattHgm,  and  the  first 
idea  of  Fa«i(,wliicb,  however,  was  not  realized 
in  actnal  composiiion,  till  a  calmer  period  of 
his  history.  Of  this  early  "harsh  and  crude," 
yet  fervid  and  genial  period,  WeHer  may  stand 
jere  as  tbe  representative ;  and,  viewed  in  its 
eitemal  and  internal  relation,  will  help  to  il- 
lustrate both  the  writer  and  the  pablic  he  was 
writing  for. 

At  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Tis,  satisfied,  nay,  sated  to  nausea,  as  we  have 
been  with  the  doctrines  of  Senlimentaliiy,  to 
estimate  the  boundless  interest  which  Werler 
must  have  excited  when  first  given  to  the 
world,  it  was  then  new  in  all  senses ;  it  was 
wonderful,  yet  wished  for,  both  in  its  own 
country  and  in  every  other.  The  literature 
of  Germany  had  as  yet  but  partially  awakened 
from  its  long  torpor:  deep  learning,  deep  re- 
flection, have  al  no  lime  been  wanting  there: 
bu  b  eative  spirit  had  for  above  acetitury 
b  n  Imust  eitinct.  Of  late,  however,  the 
R  m  RabenerK.  Gellerts,  had  attained  to  no 
n  d  fable  polish  of  style;  Klopslock's 
M  had  called  forth  the  admiration,  and 

p  hap  ill  more  the  pride,  of  the  country,  as 
ftp  f  art ;  a  high  enthusiasm  was  abroad ; 

L         K  had  roused  the  minds  of  men 
deeper   and  truer  interest  in  literature,  had 
even  decidedly  begun  to  introduce  a  heariie 
warmer,  and  more  expressive  style.      Tt 
Germans  were  on  the  alert;  in  expectation,  < 
at  least  in  full  readiness  for  some  far  boldi 
impulse ;  waiting  for  the  Poet  that  might  speak 
(0  them  from  the  heart  to  the  heart    It  was  in 
Goethe  that  such  a  Poet  was  to  be  given  them. 
Nay,  the  lileratare  ofoiher  countries,  placid 
self-satisfied  as  they  might  seem,  was  in  ai 
equally  expectant  condition.    Everywhere,  a 
in  Germany,  there  was  polish  and  langnoi 
external  glitter  and   internal  vacuity;  it  wa 
not  fire,  hut  a  picture  of  fire,  at  which  no  sou 
could  be  warmed.    Literature  had  sunk  from 
its  former  vocation :  it  no  longer  held  the 
ror  up  to  nature ;  no  longer  reflected,  in  many- 
coloured  expressive  symbols,  the  actual  p: 
sions,  (he  hopes,  sorrows,  joys  of  Living  me 
bat  dwell  in  a  remote  conventional  world, 
Catlirs  of  Otranlo,  in  Epigoidoda  and  Leomdases, 
among  clear,  metallic  heroes,  and  white,  high, 
stainless  beauties,  in  whom  the  drapery  and 
elocution   were    nowise  the  least   importaut 
qnalities.    Men  thought  it  right  that  the  heart 
Ithould  swell  into  magnanimity  with  Caracta- 
Gus  and  Cato,  and  melt  into  sorrow  with  many 
an  Eliza  and  Adelaide;  but  the  heart  was  in 
no   haste  either  to  swell  or  to  melt.    Some 
pulses  of  heroical  seniiment,  a  few  unnatural 
tears  might,  with  conscientious  readers,  b 
tually  squeezed  forth  on  sticb  occasion^' 
they  came  only  from  the  surface  of  die  n 
nay,  had  the  conscientious  man  [;onsidered  of 
Ihe  matter,  he  would  have  found  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  come  at  all.    Our  only  Eng- 
lish poet  of  the  period  was  Goldsmith ;  a  pure, 
clear,  genuine  apirit,  had  he  been  of  depth  or 
strength  sufficient;  his  Vtcar  of  Wakcfeld  re- 


s  the  best  of  all  modern  Idyls;  but  it  i 
was  nothing  more.  And  consider  out 
ig  writers  ;  consider  the  poetry  of  Gray, 
and  the  prose  of  Johnson.  The  first  a  labo- 
rious mosaic,  through  the  hard,  stiff  linea- 
ments of  which  little  life  or  true  grace  conld 
be  expected  lo  look :  real  feeling,  and  all  free- 
dom of  expressing  it.  are  sacrificed  to  pomp, 
'  "lid  splendour;  for  vigour  we  have  a  cer- 
mouthing  vehemence,  loo  elegant  indeed 
lo  be  tumid,  yet  essentially  foreign  to  the 
heart,  and  seen  to  extend  no  deeper  than  the 
mere  voice  and  gesture.  Were  it  not  for  his 
Letter',  which  are  full  of  warm,  exuberant 
iver,  we  might  almost  doubt  whether  Gray 

all,  and   not  rather   s 


ning-loom, 
in  LapDia. 
md  sound. 


of  the 


;ulcate;  and  for 


:a!ly  to  Litf 

r  highest  feelings, 

)rrows,  our  Doubt, 


thar 

Johnson's  prose  is  true,  indeed, 
and  full  of  practical  sense  r  fe» 
—    more  clearly  into  the  moliv 

I,  the  whole  walk  and 
living  busy  world  as  it  lay  before 
farther  than  this  busy,  and,  (o  most  of  ua, 
rather  prosaic  world,  he  seldom  looked:  his 
instruction  is  for  men  of  business,  and  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  business  alone.  Prudence 
■  the  highest  Virtue  he  ca 
al  finer  portion  of  our 
of  il  which  belongs  esset 
strictly  so  called ;  where  c 
our  best  joys  and  keenest  sorrows,  i 
our  Love,  our  Religion  reside,  he  h) 
to  utter ;  no  remedy,  no  counsel  lo  give  us  in 
our  straits ;  or  al  most,  if,  like  poor  Boswell, 
the  patient  is  importunate,  will  answer;  "My 
dear  Sir,  endeavour  to  clear  your  mind  of 

The  turn  which  Philosophical  speculation 
had  taken  in  the  preceding  age  corresponded 
with  this  tendency,  and  enhanced  i\i  narcotic 
influences;  or  was,  indeed,  properly  speaking, 
the  root  they  had  sprung  from.  Locke,  him- 
self, a  clear,  humble-minded,  patient,  reverent, 
nay,  religious  roan,  had  paved  the  way  for 
banishing  religion  from  the  world.  Mind,  by 
being  modelled  in  men's  imaginations  into  a 
Shape,  a  Visibility;  and  reasoned  of  as  if  it 
had  been  some  composite,  divisible  and  re* 
unliable  substance,  some  finer  chemical  salt, 
or  curious  piece  of  logical  joinery, — began  lo 
lose  its  immaterial,  mysterious,  divine  though 
invisible  character:  it  was  tacitly  figured  as 
something  thai  might,  were  our  organs  fine 
enough,  be  wen.  Yet  who  had  ever  seen  it? 
Who  could  ever  see  ill  Thus  by  degrees  it 
passed  into  a  Doubt,  a  Gelation,  some  faint 
possibility;  and  at  last  into  a  bighly-probable 
Nonenlily.  Following  Locke's  footsteps,  the 
French  had  discovered  that  "a'i  (he  stomach 
secretes  Chyle,  so  does  the  brain  secrete 
Thought."  And  what  then  was  Religion,  what 
was  Poetry,  what  was  all  high  and  heroin 
feeling  1  Chiefly  a  delusion;  oAen  a  false  and 
pernicious  one.  Poetry,  indeed,  was  still  lo 
be  preserved;  because  Poetry  was  a  useful 
thing;  men  needed  amusement,  and  loved  to 
amuse  themselves  with  Poetry:  ihe  playhouse 
was  a  pretty  lounge  of  an  evening;  then  therf 
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were  so  many  precepts,  satirical,  didactic,  so 
much  more  impressive  for  the  rhyme ;  to  say 
nothing  of  your  occasional  verses,  birth-day 
odes,  epithalamiums,  epicediums,  by  which 
"  the  dream  of  existence  may  be  so  highly 
sweetened  and  embellished."  Nay,  does  not 
Poetry,  acting  on  the  imaginations  of  men, 
excileihem  to  daring  purposes;  somelimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tyrtteus,  to  light  better;  in 
which  wise  may  it  not  rank  as  a  useful  stimu- 
lant to  man,  along  with  Opium  and  Scolch 
Whisky,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  allowed 
by  law  I     In  Heaven's  name,  then,  lei  Poetry 

With  Religion,  however,  it  fared  somewhat 
woise.  In  the  eyes  of  Voltaire  and  his  dis- 
ciples,  Religion  was  a  superfluity,  indeed  a 
tiuisaiice.  Here,  it  is  true,  his  followers  have 
since  found  thaC  he  went  loo  far;  thai  Religion, 
being  a  great  sanction  to  civil  morality,  is  of 
use  for  keeping  society  in  order,  at  least  the 
lower  classes,  who  have  not  the  feeling  of 
Honour  in  due  force;  and  therefore,  as  a  con- 
siderable help  to  the  Constable  and  Hangman, 
i>Hg/i(  decidedly  to  be  kept  up.  Boi  such  tolera- 
tion is  the  fruit  only  of  later  days.  In  those 
times,  there  was  no  question  but  how  to  get 
rid  of  il,  root  and  branch,  the  sooner  (he  belter. 
A  gleam  of  zeal,  nay,  we  will  call  it,  however 
basely  alloyed,  a  glow  of  real  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  truth,  may  have  animated  the  minds  of 
these  men,  as  they  looked  abroad  on  the  pesti- 
lent jungle  of  Superstition,  and  hoped  to  clear 
Ihe  earth  of  it  for  ever.  This  little  glow,  so  ■il- 
loyed,  so  contaminated  with  pride  and  other 
poor  or  bad  admixtures,  was  the  last  which 
thinking  men  were  to  esperience  in  Europe 
for  a  time.  So  is  it  always  in  regard  to  Reli- 
gious Belief,  how  degraded  and  defaced  soever: 
the  delight  of  the  Destroyer  and  Denier  is  no 
pure  delight,  and  must  soon  pass  away.  With 
bold,  with  skilful  hand,  Voltaii^  set  his  torch 
to  the  jungle:  it  blazed  aloA  to  heaven;  and 
the  flame  exhilarated  and  comforted  the  incen- 
diaries ;  but,  unhappily,  such  comfort  could  not 
continue.  Ere  long  this  flame,  with  its  cheer- 
ful light  and  heal,  was  gone:  the  jungle,  it  is 
true,  had  been  consumed  i  bat,  with  its  en- 
tanglements, its  shelter  and  spots  of  verdure 
also;  and  the  black,  chill,  ashy  swamp,  left  in 
ilR  stead,  seemed  for  the  lime  a  greater  evil 
ihau  the  other. 

In  such  a  state  of  painful  obstruction,  es- 
tending  itself  everywhere  over  Europe,  and 
already  master  of  Germany,  lay  the  genera! 
mind,  when  Goethe  first  appeared  in  Litera- 
ture. Whatever  belonged  to  the  finer  nature 
of  man  had  withered  under  the  Harmattan 
breath  of  Doubt,  or  passed  away  in  the  confla- 
gration of  open  Infidelity;  and  m>w,  where  the 
Tree  of  Life  once  bloomed  and  brought  froit 
of  goodliest  savour,  there  was  only  barrenness 
and  desolation.  To  snch  as  could  find  Koffi- 
cient  interest  in  the  day-labour  and  day-wages 
of  earthly  existence;  in  the  resources  of  the 
five  bodily  Senses,  and  of  Vanity,  the  only 
mental  sense  which  yet  flourished,  whicli 
flourished  indeed  with  gigantic  vigour,  matters 
were  still  not  so  bad.  Such  men  helped  them- 
selves forward,  as  they  will  generally  do;  and 
ound  the  world,  if  not  an  'altogether  proper 
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sphere,  (for  every  man,  disguise  it  as  he  may, 
has  a  aimt  in  him,)  at  least  a  tolerable  enough 
place;  where,  by  one  item  and  another,  some 
comfort,  oT  show  of  comfort,  might  from  time 
10  lime  be  got  up,  and  these  few  years,  espe- 
cially since  they  were  so  few,  be  spent  with- 
out mnch  murmuring.  But  to  men  afflicted 
with  the  "malady  of  Thought,"  some  devout- 
ness  of  temper  was  an  inevitable  heritage;  to 
such  the  nnisy  forum  of  the  world  could  ap- 
pear but  an  empty,  altogether  insufficient  con 
cern ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  life  had  become 
hopeless  enough.  Unhappily,  such  feelings 
are  yet  by  no  means  so  infrequent  ivith  our- 
selves, that  we  need  stop  here  to  depict  them. 
That  slate  of  Unbelief  from  which  Ihe  Ger- 
mans do  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  deliver- 
ed, still  presses  with  incubus  force  on  the 
greater  part  of  Europe;  and  nation  after 
nation,  each  in  its  own  way,  feels  that  the  first 
of  all  moral  problems  is  how  to  cast  it  ofl",  or 
how  to  rise  above  it.  Governments  naturally 
attempt  the  first  expedient;  Philosophers,  in 
general,  the  second. 

The  poet,  says  Schiller,  is  a  citizen  not  only 
of  his  ceuntry,  but  of  his  time.  Whatever  oc- 
cupies and  interests  men  in  general,  will  in- 
terest him  still  more.  That  nameless  Unrest, 
the  blind  struggle  of  a  soul  in  bondage,  that 
high,  sad,  longing  Discontent,  which  was  agi- 
tating every  bosom,  had  driven  Goethe  almost 
to  despair.  All  felt  it;  he  alone  could  give  it 
voice.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity; in  his  deep,  susceptive  heart,  he  felt  a 
thousand  times  more  keenly  what  every  one 
was  feeling;  with  the  creative  gift  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  a  poet,  he  bodied  it  forth  into 
visible  shape,  gave  it  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name ;  and  so  made  himself  Ihe  spokesman  of 
his  generation.  Wericr  is  but  the  cry  of  that 
dim.  rooted  pain,  under  which  all  thoughlful 
men  of  a  certain  age  were  languishing:  it 
paints  the  misery,  it  passionately  utters  the 
complaint;  and  heart  and  voice,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, loudly  and  at  once  respond  to  it.  True, 
it  prescribes  no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far 
different,  far  harder  enterprise,  to  which  other 
years  and  a  higher  culture  were  required ;  bnt 
even  this  utterance  of  the  pain,  even  this  little, 
for  the  present,  is  ardently  grasped  at,  and 
with  eager  sympathy  appropriated  in  every 
bosom.  If  Byron's  life-weariness,  his  moody 
melancholy,  and  mad,  stormful  indignation, 
borne  on  the  tones  of  a  wild  and  quite  artless 
melody,  could  pierce  so  deep  into  many  a  Bri- 
tish heart,  now  that  the  whole  matter  is  no 
longer  new, — is  indeed  old  and  trite, — we  may 
judge  with  what  vehement  acceptance  thit 
IVerier  must  have  been  welcomed,  comiii^  as 
it  did  like  a  voice  Irom  unknown  regions,  the 
first  thrilling  peal  of  that  impassioned  dirge, 
which,  in  conntry  after  country,  men's  ears 
have  listened  to,  till  they  were  deaf  to  all  else. 
For  Wrrter,  infusing  itself  into  the  core  and 
whole  spirit  of  Literature,  gave  birth  to  a  raCB 
of  Sentimentalists,  who  have  raged  and  wailed 
in  every  part  of  the  world;  til!  better  light 
dawned  on  them,  or  at  worst  exhausted  Nature 
laid  herself  to  sleep,  and  il  was  discovered 
that  lamenting  was  an  unproductive  labour. 
Tliese  flinereal  choristers.in  Germany, a  lond, 
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hag^Tcl,  ti'mulluous,  as  well  as  tearful  class, 
were  named  the  Kraftm&mieT,  or  Power-men 
but  have  all  long  since,  like  sick  children 
cried  themselves  lo  rest  Byron  was  oui 
English  Sentimentalisl  and  Power-man;  the 
Elrongest  of  his  kind  in  Europe;  the  wildest, 
the  gloomiest,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  the  last. 
For  what  good  is  it  to  "whine,  put  finger  i'  the 
eye,  and  sob,"  in  such  a  easel  Still  more,  to 
snarl  and  snap  in  malignant  wise,  "like  dog 
distract,  or  a,  monkey  sick!"  Why  shoald 
we  quarrel  with  our  existence,  here  as  it  lies 
before  us,  our  field  and  inheritance,  to  make 
or  to  mar,  for  better  or  for  worse;  in  which, 
too,  so  many  noblest  men  have,  ever  from  the 
beginning,  warring  with  the  very  evils  we 
with,  bodi  made  and  been  what  will  be  \ 
rated  to  all  lime  1 
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Meanwhile,  of  the  philosophy  which  reigns 
in  Werier,  and  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
hear  so  often  repeated  elsewhere,  we  may  here 
produce  a  short  specimen.  The  following 
passage  will  serve  oar  turn ;  and  be,  if  we 
mistake  not,  new  to  the  mere  Enghsh  reader, 

"That  (he  life  of  man  is  but  a  dream,  has 
come  into  many  a  bead ;  and  with  me,  loo, 
f  jme  feeling  of  that  sort  is  ever  al  work. 
When  I  look  upon  the  limits  within  which 
man's  powers  of  action  and  inquiry  are  hem- 
med in  !  when  I  see  how  all  effort  issues  sim- 
Sly  in  procuring  supply  for  wants,  which  again 
ave  no  object  but  continuing  this  poor  exist- 
ence of  ours ;  and  then,  that  al!  satisfaction 
on  certain  points  of  inquiry  is  but  a  dreaming 
resignation,  while  yoo  paint,  with  many-co- 
loured figures  and  gay  prospects,  the  walls 
you  sit  imprisoned  by, — all  this,  Wilhelill, 
makes  me  dumb.  I  return  to  my  own  heart, 
and  fiod  there  such  a  world !  Yet  a  world  too, 
more  in  forecast  and  dim  desire,  than  in  vision 
and  living  power.  And  then  all  swims  before 
my  mind's  eye;  and  so  T  smile,  and  again  go 
dreaming  oii  as  others  do. 

"That  children  know  not  what  they  want,  all 
conscientious  tutors  and  education-philoso- 
phers have  long  been  agVeed :  but  that  full- 
grown  men,  as  well  as  children,  stagger  to  and 
fro  along  this  earth ;  like  these,  not  knowing 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go;  aiming, 
jnst  as  little,  afler  true  objects :  govRmed  just 
as  well  by  biscuit,  cakes,  and  birch-rods:  this  is 
what  no  one  likes  to  believe ;  and  yet,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  fact  is  lying  nnder  our  very  nose. 

"I  will  confess  to  thee,  for  I  know  what  thou 
wouldst  say  to  me  on  thispoini,  that  those  are  the 
happiest,  who,  like  children,  live  from  one  day  to 
the  other,  carrying  their  dolls  about  with  them, 
to  dress  and  undress ;  gliding,  also,  with  the 
highest  respect,  before  the  drawer  where  mam- 
ma has  locked  the  gingerbread:  and,  when 
they  do  get  the  wished-for  morsel,  devouring 
il  with  palfed-oal  cheeks,  and  crying,  More ! — 
These  are  the  fortunate  of  the  earth.    Well  is 


it  likewise  with  those  who  can  label  their  raff- 
gathering  employments,  or  perhaps  Iheir  pas- 
sions, with  pompous  titles,  and  represent  them 
lo  mankind  as  gigantic  undertakings  for  its 
welfare  and  salvation.  Happy  the  man  who 
can  live  in  such  wise !  But  he  who,  in  his 
humility,  observes  where  all  this  issues,  who 
sees  how  feally  any  small  thriving  citizen  can 
trim  his  patch  of  garden  into  a  Paradise,  and 
with  what  unbroken  heart  even  the  uahappy 
crawls  along  under  his  burden,  and  all  are 
alike  ardent  to  see  the  light  of  this  sun  hot 
one  minute  longer: — yes,  he  is  silent,  and  he 
too  forms  his  world  out  of  himself,  and  he  too 
is  happy  because  he  is  a  man.  And  then,  hem- 
med in  as  he  is,  he  ever  keeps  in  his  heart  the 
sweet  feeling  of  freedom,  and  thai  this  dungeon 
— can  be  left  when  he  likes."  * 

What  Goethe's  own  temper  and  habit  of 
thought  must  have  been,  while  the  materials 
of  such  a  work  were  forming  themselves  wilh- 
heart,  might  be  in  some  degree  conjec- 
tured, and  he  has  himself  informed  as.  We 
quote  the  following  passage  from  his  Dichtnng 
imd  Wahrhtil.  The  writing  of  Werlir,  it  would 
,  vindicating  so  gloomy,  almost  desperate 
.e  of  mind  in  the  author,  was  at  the  same 
a  symptom,  indeed  a  cause,  of  his  now 
ig  got  delivered  fnJm  such  melancholy. 
Far  from  recommending  suicide  to  others,  as 
Werltr  has  often  been  accused  of  doing,  il  was 
'he  first  proof  thai  Goethe  himseif  had  aban- 
doned these  "  hypochondriacal  crotchets : "  the 
imaginary  "Sorrows "had  helped  to  free  him 
from  many  real  ones. 

"Such  weariness  of  life,"  he  says,  "has  its 
physical  and  spiritual  causes;  those  we  shall 
leave  to  the  Doctor,  these  to  the  Moralist,  for 
investigation ;  and  in  this  so  trite  matter,  touch 
ly  on  the  main  point,  when  that  phenome- 
n  expresses  itself  most  distinctly.  All  plea- 
re  in  life  is  founded  on  the  regular  return  of 
external  things.  The  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  blossoms  and 
fruits,  and  whatever  else  meets  ds  from  epoch 
lo  epoch  with  the  offer  and  command  of  en- 
joyment,— these  are  the  essential  springs  of 
eardily  erislence.  The  more  open  we  are  to 
such  enjoyments,  the  happier  we  feel  our- 
selves; but,  should  the  vicissitude  of  these  ap- 
come  and  go  without  oar  taking 
interest  in  it,  should  such  benignant  invi 
tations  address  themselves  to  us  in  vain, 
then  follows  the  greatest  misery,  the  heaviest 
malady  ;  one  grows  to  view  life  as  a  sickening 
burden.  We  have  heard  of  the  Englishman 
who  hanged  himself,  to  be  no  more  troubled 
with  daily  putting  off  and  on  his  clothes.  I 
knew  an  honest  gardener,  the  overseer  of  some 
!  pleasure-grounds,  who  once  splenet- 
ically  exclaimed :  Shall  I  see  these  clouds  for 
ever  passing,  then,  from  east  to  west  1  It  is 
told  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  tnen,"!- 
that  he  TJewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  spring 
again  growing  green,  and  wished  that,  by  way 
of  change,  it  would  for  once  be  red.  These 
:pecially  the  symptoms  of  life-weariness. 
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which  nol  seldom  issues  in  suicide,  and,  at 
this  time,  among  men  of  meditative,  secluded 
character,  was  more  frequent  titan   miglit  be 


"  Nothing,  however,  will  sooner  induce  (his 
feeling  of  satiety  than  the  return  of  love.  The 
first  love,  it  is  said  justly,  is  the  only  one ;  for 
ii)  the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the  highest 
significance  of  love  is  in  fact  lost.  That  idea 
of  infinitude,  of  everlasting  endurance,  which 
supports  and  bears  it  aloft,  is  destroyed ;  it 
seems  transient,  like  all  that  returns.    •    '    ■ 

"  Further,  a  young  man  soon  comes  to  find, 
if  not  in  himself,  at  least  in  others,  that  moral 
epochs  have  their  course,  as  well  as  the  sea- 
sons. The  favour  of  the  great,  the  protection 
of  the  powerful,  the  help  of  the  active,  the 
good-will  of  the  many,  the  love  of  the  few,  all 
fluctuates  up  and  down;  so  (hat  we  cannot 
hold  it  fast,  any  more  than  we  can  hold  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are 
not  mere  natural  events:  such  blessings  flee 
away  from  us,  by  our  own  blame  or  that  of 
others,  by  accident  or  destiny;  but  they  flee 
away,  they  fluctuate,  and  we  are  never  sure  of 

"  But  what  most  pains  the  young  man  of  sen- 
sibility is  the  incessant  return  of  our  faults  : 
for  how  long  is  il  before  we  learn,  that  in  cul- 
tivating our  virtues,  we  nourish  out  faults 
along  with  them!  The  former  rests  on  the 
latter,  as  on  their  roots;  and  these  ramify 
themselves  in  secret  as  strongly  and  as  wide 
Es  those  others  in  the  open  light,  llow,  aswe 
for  the  most  pari  practise  our  virtues  with 
firethought  and  will,  but  by  our  faults  are 
overtaken  tineipectedly,  (he  former  seldom 
give  us  much  joy,  the  latter  are  continually 
giving  us  sorrow  and  distress.  Indeed,  here 
lies  the  sohtilest  difficulty  in  Self-hnowledge. 
the  difficulty  which  almost  renders  it  impossi- 
ble. But  figure,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  beat 
of  youthful  blood,  an  imagination  easily  fasci- 
nated and  paralyzed  by  individual  objects; 
further,  the  wavering  commotions  of  the  day, 
and  you  wilt  find  that  an  impatient  striving  to 
free  one's  self  from  such  a  pressure  was  no 

"However,  these  gloomy  contemplations, 
which,  if  a  man  yield  lo  them,  will  lead  him  to 
boundless  lenjjths,  could  not  have  so  decidedly 
developed  themselves  in  our  young  Gectnan 
minds,  had  not  some  outward  cause  eicited 
and  forwarded  us  in  this  sorrowful  employ- 
ment. Such  a  canse  existed  for  us  in  (he  Lit- 
erature, especially  the  Poetical  Literature,  of 
England,  the  great  qualities  of  which  are  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  earnest  melancholy, 
which  it  imparls  to  every  one  that  occupies 
himself  with  it. 

"In  such  an  element,  with  stich  an  environ- 
ment of  circumstances,  with  studies  and  tastes 
of  this  sort,  harassed  by  unsatisfied  desires, 
eilernally  nowhere  called  forth  to  important 
action ;  with  the  sole  prospect  of  dragging  on  a 
languid,  spiritless,  mere  civic  life,  we  had  re- 
curred, in  our  disconsolate  pride,  to  the  thought 
that  life,  when  it  no  longer  suited  one,  might 
be  cast  aside  at  pleasure ;  and  had  helped  our- 
selves   hereby,    slintedly    enough,    over    the 
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crosses  and  tediums  of  the  time.  These  sen- 
timents were  so  universal,  that  Werter.  on  this 
very  account,  could  produce  the  greatest  ef- 
fect; striking  in  everywhere  with  the  domi- 
nant humour,  and  representing  the  interior  of 
a  sickly,  youthful  heart,  in  a  visible  and  pal- 
pable shape.  How  accurately  the  English 
have  known  this  sorrow,  might  he  seen  from 
these  few  significant  lines,  written  before  the 
appearants  of  Werltr: 


"  Self-murder  is  an  occurrence  in  men's  af- 
fairs, which,  how  much  soever  it  may  have 
already  been  discussed  and  commented  upou, 
excites  an  interest  in  every  mortal ;  and,  at 
every  new  era,  mast  be  discussed  again.  Mon- 
tesquieu confers  on  his  heroes  and  great  men 
the  right  of  putting  themselves  to  death  when 
they  see  good;  observing,  that  it  must  stand 
at  the  will  of  every  one  lo  conclude  the  Fifth 
Act  of  his  Tragedy  whenever  he  thinks  best. 
Here,  however,  our  business  lies  not  with  per- 
sons who,  in  activity,  have  led  an  important 
life,  who  have  spent  theic  days  for  some  mighty 
empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  freedom :  and  whotn 
one  may  forbear  to  censure,  when,  seeing  the 
high  ideal  purpose  which  had  inspired  (hem 
vanish  from  the  earth,  they  meditate  pursuing 
it  to  that  other  undiscovered  country.  Our 
business  here  is  with  persons  to  whom,  pro- 
perly for  want  of  activity,  and  in  the  peace- 
fullest  condition  imaginable,  life  has,  never- 
theless, by  their  exorbitant  requisitions  on 
themselves,  become  a  burden.  ,As  I  myself 
was  in  this  predicament,  and  know  best  what 
pain  I  suffered  in  it,  what  efforts  it  cost  me  to 
escape  from  it,  I  shall  not  hide  the  specula- 
tions, I  from  time  to  lime  consideralely  prose 
caled,  as  to  the  various  modes  of  death  one 
had  to  choose  from. 

"  It  is  something  so  unnatural  for  a  man  to 
break  loose  from  himself,  not  only  lo  hurt,  but 
lo  annihilate  himself,  that  he  for  the  most  part 
catches  at  means  of  a  mechanical  sort  for  put- 
ting his  purpose  in  execution.  When  Ajai 
falls  on  his  sword,  it  is  the  weight  of  his  body 
that  performs  this  service  for  him.  When 
the  warrior  adjures  his  armour-bearer  to  slay 
him,  rather  than  that  he  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  this  is  likewise  an  external  force 
which  he  secures  for  himself;  only  a  moral 
instead  of  a  physical  one.  Women  seek  in 
the  water  a  cooling  for  their  desperation;  and 
the  hij^hly  mechanical  means  of  pisloE-shoot- 
ing  insures  a  quick  act  with  the  smalUst  efTort. 
Hanging  is  a  death  one  mentions  unwillingly, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  one.  tn  England  i(  may 
happen  more  readily  than  elsewhere,  because 
from  youth  iipwards  you  there  see  that  punish- 
ment frequent  without  being  specially  ignomini- 
ous. By  poison,  by  opening  of  veins,  men  aim 
but  at  partingslowly  from  life;  and  the  most  re- 
fined the  speediest,  the  most  painless  death,  by 
means  of  an  asp,  was  worthy  of  a  (Jueen,  who 
had  spent  her  life  in  pomp  and  Injurious  plea 
sure.    All  these,  however,  are  external  heips 
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ore  enemies,  with  which  a,  man,  Ihat  he  may 
fi^ht  against  himself,  makes  league. 

"  When  I  considered  these  various  methods, 
and,  further,  looked  abroad  over  history,  I 
could  find  among  all  suicides  no  one  Ihat  had 
gone  about  this  deed  wilh  such  greatness  and 
freedom  of  spirit  as  the  Emperor  Otho.  This 
man,  beaten  indeed  as  a  general,  yet  nowise 
reduced  to  extremities,  determines  for  the  good 
of  the  Empire,  which  already  in  some  measure 
belonged  to  him,  and  for  the  saving  of  so  many 
thousands,  to  leave  the  world.  Wilh  his 
JHends  he  passes  a  gay,  festive  night,  and 
next  morning  il  is  ftmnd  that'with  his  own 
hand  he  has  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his 
heart.  This  sole  act  seemed  to  me  worlhy  of 
imitation;  and  I  convinced  myself  that  who- 
ever coald  not  proceed  herein  as  Otho  had 
done,  was  not  entitled  to  resolve  on  renouncing 
life.  By  this  conviction,  I  saved  myself  from 
the  purposcor  indeed,  more  properly  speaking, 
from  the  whim,  of  saicide,  which  in  those  fair 
peaceful  limes  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
mind  of  indolent  youth.  Among  a  considera- 
ble collection  of  arms,  I  possessed  a  costly 
well^roond  dagger.  This  I  laid  down  nightly 
beside  my  bed  ;  and  before  exiinguiihing  ihe 
light,  I  tried  whether  1  could  sacceed  in  send- 
ing the  sharp  point  an  inch  or  two  deep  into 
my  breast.  But  as  I  truly  never  could  suc- 
ceed, I  at  last  look  to  laughing  at  myself;  threw 
away  all  these  hypochondriacal  crotchets,  and 
deienuined  to  live.  To  do  this  with  cheerful- 
ness, however,  I  required  to  have  some  poetical 
task  given  me,  wherein  all  thai  I  had  felt, 
thought,  or  dreamed  on  this  weighty  business, 
might  be  spoken  forth.  With  such  view,  I 
endeavoured  to  collect  Ihe  eleraetils  which  for 
a  year  or  two  had  been  floating  about 
I  represented  lo  myself  the  circumi 
which  had  most  oppressed  and  afflicted  n 
but  nothing  of  all  this  would  lake  form  ;  thi 
was  wauling  an  incident,  a  fable,  in  which  I 
might  imbody  it. 

"An  at  once  I  hear  tidings  of  Jerusalem' 
death;  and  directly  following  the  genera! 
rumour,  came  Ihe  mosl  precise  and  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  business;  and  in 
this  instant  the  plan  of  Weiter  was  invented ; 
the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides,  and  be- 
came a  solid  mass;  as  the  water  in  the  vessel, 
which  already  stood  on  the  point  of  freezing, 
is  by  Ihe  slightest  motion  changed  at  once  i  ' 

A  wide,  and  every  way  most  important, 
terval  divides  Werier,  wilh  its  skeptical  philo- 
sophy, and  "hypochondriacal  crotchets,"  froir 
Goethe's  neil  novel,  Wilhelm  Mfiiler'i  ^pprei, 
tiaaliip,  published  some  twenty  years  aflei 
wards.  This  work  belongs,  in  all  senses,  I 
the  second  and  sounder  period  of  Goethe's 
life,  and  may  indeed  serve  as  the  fullest,  if 
perhaps  not  the  purest,  impress  of  it;  being 
written  with  due  forethought,  at  various  times, 
during  a  period  of  no  less  than  ten  years. 
Considered  as  a  piece  of  Art,  there  were  much 
lo  be  said  on  Mritltr;  all  which,  however,  lies 
beyond  our  present  purpose.  We  are  here 
iH-king  at  the  work  chiefly  as  a  document  for 
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writer's  history;  and  in  thi.s  point  of  view, 
certainly  seems,   as    contrasted   wilh    its 
re  popular  precursor,  to  deserve  oar  best 
jntion :   for  the   problem  which  had  been 
slated  in  Werter,  with  despair  of  lis  solution,  is 
here   solved.     The   lofty  enlhusiasm,  which, 
wandering  wildly  o\er  Ihe  universe,  found  no 
resting  place,  has  here  reached  Ms  appointed 
'lome,  and  lives  in  harmony  with  what  long 
Lppeared    to    threaten    it   with    annihilauon. 
Anarchy  ha^   now  become  Peace,   the  once 
gloomy  and   periorbed  spirit  is   now  serene, 
cheerfully  vigorous,  and  rich  in  good  fruits. 
Neither,  which  is  most  impcirtant  of  all,  has 
Peace  been  attained  by  a  surrender  lo 
Necessity,  or  any  compact  wilh  Delu-iion  ,  a 
seemmg  blessing,  such  as  lears  and  diep int- 
ent Will  ol  Ihem'ielves  bring  lo  most  men, 
id  nhich  is  indeed  no  blcsing,  since  even 
iniinued  battle  is  better  Ihan  destruction  or 
piivity:  and  peace  of  this  sort  is  like  that  of 
algacas's  Romans,  who  "  called  it  peace  when 
they  had  made  a  desert."     Here  the  ardent, 
high  aspiring  youth  has  grown  into  the  calmest 
man,  yet  with  increase  and  not  loss  of  ardour, 
and  with  aspirations  higher  as  weli  as  clearer. 
For  he  has  conquered  his  unbelief;  the  Ideal 
been  buill  on  the  aciual;  no  longer  floats 
vaguely  in  darkness  and  regions  of  dreams, 
'lul  rests  in  light,  on  Ihe  flrm  ground  of  human 
nierest  and  business,  as  in  iis  true  scene,  on 

It  is  wonderful  lo  see  wilh  what  softness  the 
kepticism  of  Jarno,  the  cornmercial  spirit  of 
Werner,  the  reposing,  polished  mauhood  of 
Lothario  and  the  Uncle,  the  unearlhly  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Harper,  the  gay,  animal  vivacity 
ofPhilina,the  mystic, ethereal,  almost  spiritui 
nature  of  Mignon,  are  blended  together  in  this 
work  ;  how  justice  is  done  lo  each,  how  each 
lives  freely  in  his  proper  element,  in  his  proper 
form;  and  how,  as  Wilhelm  himself,  the 
mild-hearted,  all-hoping,all-believing  Wilhelm, 
struggles  forward  towards  his  world  of  Art 
through  these  cnriously  complected  influences, 
all  this  unites  it'elf  into  a  multifarioas,  yet 
so  harmonious  Whole,  as  'into  a  clear  poetic 
mirror,  where  man's  life  and  business  in  this 
age,  his  passions  and  purposes,  the  highest 
equally  with  the  lowest,  are  imaged  hack  to 
us  in  beaaliful  significance.  Poetry  and 
Prose  are  no  longer  at  variance,  for  the  poel's 
eyes  are  opened :  he  sees  the  changes  of  many- 
colonred  existence,  and  sees  the  loveliness  and 
deep  purport  which  lies  hidden  under  the  very 
meanest  of  Ihem ;  hidden  to  the  vulgar  sight, 
but  clear  to  the  poet's;  because  lb"  "open 
secret,"  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  him,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Ifni verse  is  ^W  of  goodness; 
that  whatever  has  being  has  beauty. 

Apart  from  its  lirerary  merits  or  demerits, 
such  is  the  temper  of  mind  we  trace  in  Goethe's 
Meislei;  and,  more  or  less  expressly  eihibited, 
in  all  his  later  works.  We  reckon  it  a  rare 
phenomenon,  this  temper ;  and  worthy,  in  our 
limes,  if  it  do  exist,  of  best  study  from  all  in- 
quiring men.  How  has  such  a  temper  been 
attained  in  this  so  lofly  and  impetuous  mind, 
once,  too,  dark,  desolate,  and  full  of  doubt, 
more  than  any  other!  How  may  we,  each  of 
us  in  his  several  sphere,  attain  it,  or  strengthen 
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cerned. 

To  answer  these  questions,  to  tegin  the 
answer  of  them,  would  lead  us  very  (ar  beyond 
our  present  limits.  Ii  is  noi.  as  we  believe, 
without  long,  sedalous  study,  without  learning 


inleaming  much,  that,  for 
T  of  such  qnetilions  is  eveti  to  be 
Meanwhile,  as  regards  Goethe,  there 
-  feature  of  the  business  which,  to  us, 
s  considerable  light  on  his  mora!  per- 
>ns,  and  will  not,  in  investigating  the 
secret  of  Ihem,  be  overlooked.  We  allude  to 
the  spirit  in  which  he  cultivates  his  Art;  ihe 
noble,  disinterested,  almost  religious  love  with 
which  he  looks  on  Art  in  general,  and  strives 
towards  it  as  towards  the  sure,  highest,  nay, 
only  good.  We  extract  one  passage  from 
Wilheim  Meiittr :  it  may  pass  for  a  piece  of  fine 
declamation,  but  not  in  that  light  do  we  offer 
it  here.  Strange,  unaccountable  as  the  thing 
may  seem,  we  have  actually  evidence  before 
our  mind  that  Goethe  believes  in  such  doc- 
trines, nay,  has,  in  some  sort,  lived  and  en- 
deavoured to  direct  his  conduct  by  them. 

"'Look  at  men,' continues  Wii helm,  'how 
they  struggle  after  happiness  and  satisfaction ! 
Their  wishes,  their  [oil,  (heir  gold,  are  ever 
hunting  restlessly ;  and  after  what )    After  that 
which  (he  Poet  has  received  from 
right  enjoyment  of  the  world;  the  feeling  of 
himself  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction 
of  many  things  that  will  seldom  go  together. 
"'  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  inconlinnald 
content  and  agitation!     It  is  that  they  cant 
make  realities  correspond  with  their  concep- 
tions, that  enjoyment  steals  away  ffom  among 
their  hands,  that  the  wished-for  comes  too  laie, 
and  nothing  reached  and  acquired  pruduces  i 
the  heart  the  effect  which  their  longing  for  it 
a  distance  led  them  to  anticipate.    How  fate 
has  exalted  the  Poet  above  all  this,  as  if  he 
were  a  god.    He  views  the  conflicting  tumult 
of  the  passions ;  sees  families  and  kingdoi 
raging  in  aimless  commotion;  sees  those  p 
plexed  enigmas  of  misunderstanding,  whi 
ofien   a  single  syllable  would  eiplain,  oo 
sioning  convulsions  unutterably  baleful.    He 
has  a  feliow-feeiing  of  the  mournful  and  the 
joyful  in  the  fate  of  all  mortals.  Whf 
of  the  world  is  devoting  his  days  t 
melancholy  for  some  deep  disappoint 
in  the  ehallience  of  joy,  is  going  oti 
his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly-moved  and  all- 
conceiving  spirit  of  the  Poet  steps  fiirth,  like 
the  sun  from  nighl  Co  day,  and  with  soil  transi- 
tion tunes  his  harp  to  joy  or  wo.    From  his 
heart,  its  native  soil,  springs  the  fair  flower  of 
Wisdom;  and  if  others  while  waking  dream, 
and  are  pained  with  fantastic  delusions  from 
their  every  sense,  he  passes  the  dream  of  life 
like  one  awake,  and  Ihe  strangest  event  is  to 
him  nothing,  save  a  part  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future.     And  thus  Ihe  Poet  is  a  teacher,  a  pro- 
phet, a  friend  of  gods  and  men-    How  ',  Thou 
wouldst  have  him  descend  from  his  height  to 
some  paltry  occupation  1    He  who  is  fashioned, 
likeabird,  to  hover  round  (he  world,  to  nestle  on 
the  lofty  summits,  to  feed  on  flowers  and  fruits, 
eichanging  gaij  y  one   bough  for  another,  he 
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ought  also  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox; 
like  a  dog  to  train  himself  to  the  harness  and 
draught;  or,  perhaps,  tied  up  in  a  chain,  to 
guard  a  farm-yard  by  his  barking  t' 

Werner,  jt  may  well  be  supposed,  had  list- 
d  with  the  greatest  surprise.  'All  true,'  he 
rejoined,  'if  men  were  but  made  like  birds; 
and,  though  they  neither  spun  nor  weaved, 
could  spend  peaceful  days  in  perpetual  enjoy- 
;  if,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  Ihey  could 
isily  betake  themselves  to  distant  regions ; 
could  retire  before  scarcity,  and  fortify  them- 
selves against  frost.' 

■  ■  Poets  have  lived  so,'  exclaimed  Wilhelm, 
imes  when  true  nobleness  was  better  re- 
verenced ;  and  so  should  they  ever  live.  Suffi- 
ciently provided  for  within,  they  had  need  of 
little  from  without;  the  gift  of  imparling  lofty 
ns,  atid  glorious  images  to  men,  in  melo- 
id  words  that  charmed  the  ear,  and  iiied 
themselves  inseparably  on  whatever  they  might 
touch,  of  old  enraptured  the  world,  and  served 
the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.  At  the  courts 
of  kings,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  under  Ihe 
windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound  of  them  was 
heard,  while  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  shut  for 
all  beside ;  and  men  felt,  as  we  do  when  de- 
light comes  over  ns,  and  we  pause  with  rap- 
ture if,  among  the  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the 
voice  of  Ihe  nightingale  starts  out,  touching 
and  strong.  They  found  a  home  in  every  ha- 
bitation of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness  of  their 
condition  but  exalted  Ihem  the  more.  The 
hero  listened  to  their  songs,  and  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Earth  did  reverence  to  a  Poet;  for  he 
felt  that,  without  poets,  his  own  wild  and  vast 
eiistence  would  pass  away  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  be  forgotten  for  ever.  The  lover  wished 
that  he  could  feel  his  longings  and  his  joys  so 
variedly  atid  so  harmoniously  as  the  Poet's  in- 
spired lips  had  skill  to  show  them  forth;  and 
even  the  rich  man  could  not  of  himself  discern 
such  costliness  in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when 
Ihey  were  presented  to  him  shining  in  the 
splendour  of  Ihe  Poet's  spirii,  sensible  to  all 
worth,  and  ennobling  all.  Nay,  if  thou  wilt 
have  it,  who  but  the  Poet  was  it  that  first  form- 
ed Gods  for  us;  that  eialled  us  to  them,  and 
brought  them  down  to  us  V  "' 

For  a  man  of  Goethe's  talenl  to  write  many 
such  pieces  of  rhetoric,  setting  forth  the  dignity 
of  poets,  and  their  innate  independence  on  ei- 
teraal  circomstances,  could  be  no  very  hard 
task:  accordingly,  we  find  such  sentiments 
again  and  again  expressed,  sometimes  with 
still  move  gracefulness,  still  clearer  emphasis, 
in  his  various  writings.  But  to  adopt  these 
sentiments  into  his  sober  practical  persuasion  ; 
in  any  measure  to  feel  and  believe  that  such 
was  still,  and  must  always  be,  the  high  voca- 
tion of  the  poet;  on  this  ground  of  universal 
humanity,  of  ancient  and  now  almost  forgotten 
nobleness,  to  take  his  stand,  even  in  these  tri- 
vial, jeering,  withered,  unbelieving  days;  and 
through  all  their  complex,  dispiriting,  mean, 
yet  tumultuous  influences,  to  "make  his  light 
shine  before  men,"  that  it  might  beautify  even 
our  "rag-gathering  age"  with  some  beams  of 
that  mild,  divine  splendour,  which  had  long 
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left  ns — the  very  possibility  of  which  was  de- 
Di«il;  hearlity  and  in  earnest  to  medilale  all 
this,  was  no  common  proceeding;  to  bring  it 
into  practice,  especially  in  such  a  hfe  as  his 
has  been,  was  among  the  highest  and  hardest 
enterprises,  which  any  man  whatever  coutd 
engage  in.  We  reckon  this  a  greater  novelty, 
than  ail  the  novelties  which  as  a  mere  writer 
he  ever  put  forth,  whether  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure. We  have  taken  it  upon  us  to  say  thai  if 
such  is,  in  any  sense,  ihe  stale  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  Goethe,  he  deserves  not  mere  approval 
as  a  pleasitig  poet  and  sweet  singer ;  but  deep, 
grateful  study,  observance,  imitation,  as  a  Mo- 
ralist and  Philosopher.  If  there  be  any  proba- 
bUUy  that  such  is  the  slate  of  the  case,  we  can- 
not but  reckon  it  a  mailer  well  worthy  of  being 
inquired  inlo.  And  it  is  for  this  only  that  we 
are  here  pleading  and  aiding. 

On  the  literary  merit  and  meaning  of  Wilhtlm 
Meiatrr  we  have  already  said  that  we  must  nol 
enter  al  present.  The  hook  has  been  trans- 
lated inlo  Enghah;  it  underwent  the  usual 
judgment  from  our  Reviews  and  Magazines  ; 
was  to  some  a  stone  of  sttimbling,  to  others 
foolishness,  to  most  an  object  of  wonder.  On 
the  whole,  it  passed  smoothly  through  the  criti- 
cal Assaying-house,  for  the  Assayers  have 
Christian  dispositions,  and  very  liiile  time  i  so 
Jtfeii/er  was  ranked,  wilhoutarabrage,  among  the 
legal  coin  of  the  Minerva  Press;  and  allowed 
to  circulate  as  copper  currency  among  the  rest. 
That  in  so  quick  a  process,  a  German  Freiil- 
rick  li'or  might  not  slip  through  nnnoticed 
among  new  and  equally  brilliant  British  brass 
Farthings,  there  is  no  warranting.  For  onr 
critics  can  now  criticise  im^jrimiptuj  which, 
though  far  the  readiest,  is  nowise  the  surest 
plan.  Mtisler  is  the  niatare  product  of  the  first 
genius  in  oar  limes ;  and  must,  one  would  think, 
be  different,  in  various  respects,  from  the  im- 
mature prodocls  of  geniuses  who  are  far  from 
the  first,  and  whose  works  spring  from  the 
brain  in  as  many  weeks  as  Goethe's  cost  him 

Nevertheless,  we  quarrel  with  no  man's  ver- 
dict; for  Time,  which  tries  all  things,  will  try 
this  also,  and  bring  to  light  the  truth,  both  as 
regards  criticism  and  the  thing  criticised ;  or 
sink  both  into  final  darkness,  which  likewise 
will  be  the  truth  as  regards  them.  But  there 
is  one  censure  which  we  must  advert  to  for  a 
moment,  so  singular  does  it  seem  to  us.  Meis- 
ter,  it  appears,  is  a  "  vulgar"  work ;  no  "  gen- 
tleman," we  hear  in  cerlain  circles,  could  have 
written  it ;  few  rea!  gentlemen,  it  is  insinuated, 
can  like  to  read  it;  no  real  lady,  unless  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  courage,  shonld  profess 
having  read  it  at  all.  Of  Goethe's  "  gentility" 
we  shall  leave  all  men  to  speak  that  have  any. 
even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  him  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  gentility  of  his  readers,  state  only 
the  followine  fact.  Most  of  ns  have  heard  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  awl  know  whether 
or  not  she  was  genteel  enough,  and  of  real 
ladyhood :  nay,  if  we  must  prove  every  thing, 
h(  r  character  can  be  read  in  the  Lift  of  Napo- 
leon, by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  passes  for 
judge  of  those  matters.  Andyei  this  is  what  i 
find  written  in  the  KumtnadMertkumfaTlS&i 


DtT  icvnl  tuck  nkil.  i*T  SimioJisifteji  JWcitt.  • 
"  These  heari-broken  lines  a  highly  noble- 
minded,  venerated  Queen  repeated  in  the  crael- 
est  eiile,  when  cast  forth  to  boundless  misery. 
She  made  herself  familiar  with  the  Book  in 
which  these  words,  with  many  other  painfnl 
experiences,  are  communicated,  and  drew  from 
it  a  melancholy  consolation.  This  influence, 
stretching  of  itself  into  boundless  time,  what  la 
there  that  can  obliterate!" 

Here  are  strange  diversities  of  taste;  "na- 
tional discrepancies"  enough,  had  we  lime  to 
investigate  them  t  Nevertheless,  wishing  each 
parly  to  retain  his  own  special  pei^uasions,  so 
far  as  they  are  honest,  and  adapted  to  his  in- 
tellectual position,  national  or  individual,  we 
cannot  but  believe  ihat  there  is  an  inward  and 
essential  Tmlh  in  An;  a  Truth  far  deeper 
than  the  dictates  of  mere  Mode,  and  which, 
could  we  pierce  through  these  dictates,  would 
be  true  for  all  nations  and  a!i  men.  To  arrive 
t,t  this  Truth,  distant  from  every  one  at  first, 
approachable  bj  most,  attainable  by  some 
small  number,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  real 
study  of  Poetry.  For  such  a  purpose,  among 
others,  the  comparison  of  English  with  foreign 
judgment,  on  works  that  will  bear  judging, 
forms  no  unprofitable  help.  Some  day,  we 
may  translate  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Essay  on 
Mtisler,  by  way  of  contrast  to  our  English  ani- 
madversions on  that  subject.  Schlegel's  praise, 
whatever 00 rs might  do, rises sulBciently  high: 
neither  does  he  seem,  during  twenty  years,  to 
have  repented  of  what  he  said ;  for  we  observe 
in  the  edition  of  bis  works,  at  present  publish- 
ing, he  repeats  the  whole  Charai-iet;  and  even 
appends  to  it,  in  a  separate  sbetoh,  some  new 
assurances  and  elucidations. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  that 
Mtiiter,  at  its  first  appearance  in  Germany,  was 
received  very  much  as  it  has  been  in  England. 
Goethe's  known  character,  indeed,  precluded 
indifference  there;  but  otherwise  it  was  much 
the  same.  The  whole  guild  of  criticism  was 
thrown  into  perplexity,  into  sorrow ;  every- 
where was  dissatisfaction  open  or  concealed. 
OfGcial  duty  impelling  them  to  speak,  some 
said  one  thing,  some  another ;  all  felt  in  secret 
that  they  knew  not  what  to  say.  Till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Schlegel's  CharaHeT,  no  word,  thai 
we  have  seen,  of  the  smallest  chance  to  be  de- 
cisive, or  indeed  to  last  beyond  the  day,  had 
been  uttered  regarding  ii.  Some  regretted  that 
the  fire  of  HV/er  wa.i  so  wonderfully  abated; 
whisperings  ihere  might  be  about  "  lowness," 
"  heaviness ;"  some  spake  forth  boldly  in  be- 
half of  suffering  "  virtue."  Novalis  was  nol 
among  the  speakers,  but  he  censured  Ihe  work 
in  secret,  and  this  for  a  reason  which  to  us 
will  seem  (he  strangest;  for  its  being,  as  we 
shonld  say,  a  Benthamite  world  Many  are 
the  bitter  aphorisms  we  find,  among  his  Frag- 
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ments,  directed  againsl  Meisler  for  its  prosaic, 
mechanical,  ecimoiuical,  cold-hearted.  allO' 
gether  Ulililanan  character.  We  English 
again  call  Goeihe  a  mystic ;  so  difficult  is  it  to 
please  ail  parlies!  But  the  good,  deep,  noW 
Novaiis  made  the  fairest  amends ;  for  noiwirh- 
slandia^  all  (his,  Tieck  tells  as,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  he  regularly  perused  Meisler  twice 

On  a  somewhat  different  ground,  proceeded 
quite  another  sort  of  assault  from  one  Pust- 
kucher  of  Quedlinburg.  Herr  Pustkucher  fell 
afflicted,  it  would  seem,  at  ihe  want  of  Patriot- 
ism and  Religion  too  manifest  in  MeUler ;  and 
determined  to  take  what  vengeance  he  could. 
By  way  of  sequei  to  the  Ayprenlitcskip,  Goethe 
had  announced  his  Wilhelia  JIHiters  Wander- 
jiihre,*  as  in  a  stale  of  preparation ;  but  the 
book  still  lingered :  whereupon,  in  the  interim, 
fonh  comes  this  Pustkucher  with  a  pseudo- 
Wandcijalire  of  his  own ;  saivrizinfr,  according 


Pustkucker  and  his   Watukr/'ahre,   aliribi 
with  what  justice  we  know  not,  10  Goethe  him- 

his  name ;  and  seems  to  express  accurately 
enough  for  such  a  purpose  ihe  relation  tietween 
the  parties, — in  language  which  we  had  rather 
not  trans  late : 


Hat  doeh  di4  IValtJMi  teiiii  Zuiur, 

So  much  for  Pustkucher,  and  the  rest.  The 
true  Wandfrjahre  has  at  length  appeared :  the 
first  volume  has  heen  before  the  world  since 
1821.  This  fragment,  fur  it  still  continues 
such,  is  in  our  view  one  of  Ihe  most  perfect 
pieces  of  composition  that  Goethe  has  ever 
produced.  We  have  beard  something  of  his 
being  at  present  engaged  in  extending  or  com- 
pleting it :  what  the  whole  may  in  his  hands 
become,  we  are  anxious  to  see ;  bat  the 
Wamlerjuhre,  even  in  its  actual  state,  can 
hardly  be  called  uniinished,  as  a  piece  of 
writing;  il  coheres  so  beautifully  within  it- 
self; and  yet  we  see  not  whence  the  wonder- 
ous  landscape  came,  or  whither  it  is  stretch- 
ing; but  it  hangs  before  ns  as  a  fairy  region, 
hiding  its  borders  on  this  side  in  iight  sunny 
clouds,  lading  away  on  (hat  into  the  infinite 
azure:  already,  we  might  almost  say,  it  gives 
us  the  notion  of  a  compkud  fragment,  or  the 
state  in  which  a  fragment,  not  meant  for  com- 
pletion, might  be  left. 

But  apart  from  its  environment,  and  con- 
sidered merely  in  itself,  this  Wanderjahre  setras 
to  us  a  most  estimable  work.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  singular  gracefulness  in  it;  a  high, 
melodious  Wisdom ;  so  light  is  il,  yet  so  earn- 


to  iwrfrtct  liiiiiself  in  his  crafl,  after  Ihs  EDnulnsiun  of  his 
LehriahTB  (Appreiiliceehip),  and  li«l^re  hia  Hailership 

said  ra  bavB  atlginated  in  tbe  ^eqnent  JournejiB  of  the 

ment  olnervfld  In  inch  waifrnifln  among  toeir  m«niBlfl  i\a 
had  altanded  tbem  thttber.  Una  of  tbe  guilds  are  whi 
IS  iMsi  gtschtnktts.  thiil  is,  freaenli-ag,  having  prsienl 


est;  SO  calm,  so  gay,  yet  so  strong  and  deep 
for  the  pnreal  spirit  of  all  Art  rests  over  it  and 
breatlies  through  il ;  "  mild  Wisdom  is  wedded 
in  living  union  to  Harmony  divine;"  the 
Thought  of  the  Sage  is  melted,  we  might  say, 
and  incorporated  in  the  liquid  music  of  the 
Poet.  "It  is  called  a  Romance,"  observes  the 
English  Translator;  "but  il  treats  not  of  ro- 
mance characters  or  subjects  i  it  has  less  re- 
lation to  Fielding's  Tom  Jaaea,  than  to  Spenser's 
Fuery  Qaeen."  We  have  not  forgotten  what  is 
due  to  Spenser;  yet,  perhaps,  beside  his  im- 
mortat  allegory  this  Wamierjahre  may,  in  facl, 
not  unfairly  be  named;  and  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  is  an  allegory,  not  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  but  of  the  Nineteenth ;  a  pie- 
lure  full  of  expressiveness,  of  what  men  are 
striving  for,  and  ought  to  strive  for  in  these 
actual  days.  "The  scene,"  we  are  further 
told,  "  is  not  laid  on  this  firm  earth  ;  but  in  a 
fair  Utopia  ofArt  and  Science  and  free  Activity; 
the  figures,  light  and  aeriform,  come  unlooked 
for,  and  melt  away  abruptly,  like  the  pageants 
of  Prospero,  in  his  Enchanted  Island,"  We 
venture  to  add,  that,  like  Prospero's  Island, 
this  too  is  drawn  from  the  inward  depths,  the 
purest  sphere  of  poetic  inspiration :  ever,  as 
we  read  it,  the  images  of  old  Italian  An  flit 
before  us;  the  gay  tints  of  Titian ;  the  quaint 
grace  of  Domenichino;  sometimes  the  clear, 
yet  unfathomable  depth  of  Raiaelle ;  and  what- 
ever else  we  have  known  or  dreamed  of  in 
that  rich  old  genial  world. 

Goethe's  moral  sentiments,  and  cul 
man.  that  we  have  made  our  chief 
object  in  ihis  survey,  we  would  fain  give  some 
adequate  specimen  of  the  WundtrjoXre,  where, 
as  appears  to  us,  these  are  lo  be  traced  in  their 
last  degree  of  clearness  and  completeness. 
But  lo  do  Ihis,  to  find  a  specimen  that  should 
be  adequate,  were  dillicuU,  or  rather  impossible. 
How  shall  we  divide  what  is  in  itself  one  and 
indivisible  t  How  shall  the  fraction  of  a  com- 
plex picture  give  us  any  idea  of  the  so  beauti- 
ful whole  1  Nevertheless,  we  shall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Tenth  and  Blevenih  Chapters  of 
the  Wanderjahre ;  where  in  poetic  and  symbolic 
style,  they  will  find  a  sketch  of  the  nature, 
objects,  and  present  ground  of  Religious  Belief, 
which,  if  they  have  ever  reflected  duly  on  thai 
mailer,  will  hardly  fail  to  interest  them.  They 
will  find  ibese  chapters,  if  we  mistake  not, 
wonhy  of  deep  consideration ;  for  this  is  the 
merit  of  Goethe;  bis  maxims  will  bear  study, 
nay,  they  require  it,  and  improve  by  ii  more 
and  more.  They  come  from  the  depths  of  his 
mind,  and  are  not  in  Iheir  place  till  they  have 
reached  the  depths  of  ours.  The  wisest  man, 
we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a  refiei  of  his  own 
tvisdam:  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they 
become  as  seeds  of  knowledge;  Ihey  take  root 
in  the  mind,  and  ramify,  as  we  meditate  them, 
into  a  whole  garden  of  ibonght.  The  sketch 
we  meniioned  is  far  too  long  for  being  eitracied 
here ;  however,  we  give  some  scattered  portions 
of  il,  which  Ihe  reader  will  accept  with  fair 
allowance.  As  the  wild  snicidal  Nighnhonghls 
of  WfTiir  formed  our  first  exlracl,  this  by  way 
of  counterpart  may  be  the  lasl.  We  must 
fancy  Wil helm  in  the  "  Pedagogic  province," 
proceeding  towards  Ihe  '•  CHi^:^.or  the  Tuut," 
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with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  Ibeir  charge, 
ID  tlial  wonderful  region,  "  where  he  was  to  see 
so  many  singularities." 

"  Wilhelm  had  already  noliced  thai  in  the 
cut  and  colour  of  the  joung  people's  clothes,  s 
variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny 
papnialion  apeculiar  aspect;  he  was  about  to 
question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when 
still  stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon 
him;  all  the  children,  how  etnpluyeil  soeverj 
laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  sing^ilai 
jet  diverse  gestures,  towards  the  party  riding 
past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer, 
towards  the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it  The 
youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over  tlieir 
breasts  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky 
those  of  middle  size  held  their  hands  on  their 
backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground;  the 
eldest  stood  witha  frank  and  spirited  air;  their 
arras  stretched  down,  they  turned  their  heads 
to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  aline; 
whereas  the  others  kept  separate,  each  where 
he  chanced  to  be. 

"  The  riders  having  slopped  and  dismounted 
here,  as  several  children,  in  their  various 
modes,  were  standing  forth  lo  he  inspected  by 
the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  asked  the  meaning  of 
these  pesinres;  but  Felix  struck  iu  and  cried 
gaily;  'What  posture  am  I  lo  lake  then!' 
'Without  doubt,'  said  the  Overseer,  'the  first 
posture ;  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face 
earnest  and  cheerful  towards  the  sky.'  Felix 
ob>!;ed,  but  soon  cried:  'This  ts  not  much  to 
my  taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there;  does  it  last 
long  ^  But  yes !'  exclaimed  he  joyfully,  '  yon- 
der are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west 
to  the  east;  that  is  a  good  sign  tool' — 'As 
thou  takest  it,  as  thonbehavest,'  said  the  other : 
'Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle,' 
He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  children  led  their 
postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or 
sp[irt  as  before." 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  "asks  the  meaning 
of  these  gestures;"  but  the  Overseer  is  not  at 
liberty  to  throw  much  hght  on  the  matter; 
mentions  only  that  they  are  symbolical,  ''  no- 
wise mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport, 
which  perhaps  the  Cuief  or  the  Three  may 
farther  explain  to  him."  The  children  them- 
selves, it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part; 
"secrecy  having  many  advantagea;  for  when 
yon  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straight  forward 
the  purpose  of  any  object,  he  fancies  there  i? 
nothing  in  it."  By  and  by.  however,  having 
lefi  Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the 
Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode  of  the 
Three  "who  preside  over  sacred  thi 
from  whom  further  satisfaction  is  to  be  looked 
for. 

"Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gale  of 
wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high  walls  r  o 
a  certain  sign,  the  little   door  opened  and 
man  of  earnest,  imposing  look  received  oi 
traveller.    The  tatter  found  himself  in  a  large 
beautifully  umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the 
richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and  bushes 
cf  ail  sorts;  while  stately  walls  andmagnifii 
buildings  were    discerned   only  in   .glim| 
through  this  tliick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly 
reception  from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  ap- 
jieared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general 


fa      ha  we  admit  you 
view  ot  p        dn         Of  what  is  external 

you  ha  e  en  n  h  hat  does  not  bear  ita 
mean  g  n  f  n  What  pan  of  this  do 
you  w    h      ha      expla  nedl' 

"'D  j,G  fi  d  y  ng  lar  gestures  of  saluta- 
tion I  have  noticed;  the  import  of  which  I 
would  gladly  learn  :  with  you.  doubtless,  the 
exterior  has  a  reference  to  the  interior,  and 
inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is.' 

"  'Well-formed  healthy  children,'  replied  the 
Three, '  bring  much  into  the  world  along  with 
ihem;  nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he 
reqaires  for  time  and  duration  ;  lo  unfold  this 
■  duty ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its 
accord.  One  thing  there  is.  however, 
1  no  child  brings  into  the  world  with  him ; 
and  yet  it  is  ou  this  one  thing  that  all  depends 
for  making  man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  yon 
can  di.scover  it  yourself,  speak  it  ool.'  Wil- 
helm  thought  a  litlte  while,  then  shook  his 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  ex- 
claimed,'Reverence!'  Wilhelm  seemed  to 
hesitate.  '  Reverence  '.'  cried  they,  a  second 
time.    'All  want  it,  perhaps  yourself.' 

'Three  kinds  of  gestures  yon  have  seen; 
we  inculcate  a  threefold  reverence,  which 
'.a  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole, 
ins  its  full  force  and  effect.    The  first  is 
erence  for  what  is  Above  us.    Thai  pos- 
!,  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look 
turned  joyfully  towards  heaven  ;  that  is  what 
we  have  enjoined  on  young  children  ;  requiring 
from  them  thereby  a  testimimy  that  there  is  a 
God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.    Then  comes  the 
second;   Beverence   for  what  is  Under    us. 
Those  hands  folded  over  the  bach,  and  as  it 
tied  together,  that  down-turned  smiling 
announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth 
with    alientioi   and   cheerfulness;   from   the 
bounty  of  the  tarth  we  are  nouritihed:  the  can h 
affords  unutterable  joys;  but  disproportionate 
rows  she  also  brings  us.    Should  one  of 
r  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably 
blamelessly;  should  others  hurt  him  acci- 
dentally or  purposely;  should  dead  involuntary 
matter  do  him  hart;  then   let  him  well  con- 
sider it;  for  such  dangers  will  attend  him  all 
bis  days.    Bat  from  this  posture  we  delay  noi 
to  free  our  pupil,  the  instant  we  become  con- 
vinced that  the  instruction  connected  with  il 
has    prodDced    sufficient   influence    on   him 
Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid   him   galhei 
courage,  and,  toming  to  his  comrades,  range 
himself  along  with   Ihem,    Now,  at   last,  he 
stands   fonh,   frank   and  bold;    not   selfishly 
isolated;  only  in  combination  with  his  equals 
does   he  front   the  world.    Further  we  have 
nothing  to  add.' 

'"I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !' said  Wilhelm.  'Are 
not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred  and  stinted 
because  they  lake  pleasure  only  in  the  element 
of  evil- wishing  and  evil-speaking?  Whoever 
gives  himself  lo  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indif- 
ferent towards  God,  contemptuous  towards  thf 
world. spiteful  towards  his  equals;  and  the  line, 


jutinued  he, ' 


gennine,  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-esti- 
mation corrupts  into  self-conceit  and  presump- 
tion.   Allow  nie,  however,'  t       

slate  one  difficulty.  You  say 
not  natural  to  man  ;  now  has  not  the 
or  fear  of  rade  people  for  violent  convulsions 
of  nainre,  or  other  inexplicable  mysteriously 
foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  re- 
garded as  the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feel- 
;.._  nt,  was  by  degrees  to  be 


developed !' 
" '  Nature 
they,  'but  10 
a  known  o. 
strong  seeks 


.s  indeed  adequate  to  fear,'  replied 
reverence  not  adequate.  Men  fear 
unknown  powerful  being;  the 
to  conqaer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid 
:  both  endeavour  to  get  qait  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season 
they  have  pal  il  aside,  and  their  natare  has  in 
some  degree  restored  itself  lo  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. The  natural  man  repeats  thL^i 
operation  millions  of  limes  in  the  course  of 
his  lifei  from  fear  be  struggles  to  freedom; 
from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and  so 
makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  is  easy,  but 
grievous ;  to  reverence  is  difficult,  but  satis- 
factory, Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself 
to  reverence,  or  rather  he  nev^r  so  submits  him- 
self: it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature ;  which  only  in  some 
favoured  individuals  unfolds  itself  spontane- 
ously, who  on  this  account  loo  have  of  old  been 
looked  upon  as  Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies 
the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true 
lleligions,  whereof  there  are  likewise  only 
three,  according  to  the  objects  towards  which 
ihey  direct  our  devotion.' 

■'  The  men  pau.=ed  ;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a 
lime  in  silence;  bu!  feeling  in  himself  no  pre- 
tensions (0  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  re- 
quested the  Sages  10  proceed  with  their  expo- 
sition. They  immediately  complied.  'No 
Religion  that  grounds  itself  on  fear.'  said  they, 
'is  regarded  among  us.  With  Ihe  reverenct 
to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his 
mind,  he  can,  id  paying  honour,  keep  his  owr 
honour;  he  is  not  disunited  wiih  himself  as  ir 
the  former  cose.  The  Religion,  which  depend) 
on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we  deno- 
minate the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the 
Nations,  and  the  first  happy  deliverance  from 
a  degrailing  fear;  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we 
call  them,  are  of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names 
they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around 
us,  we  denominate  the  Philosophical;  for  the 
Phifos^pher  stations  himself  in  the  middle, 
and  must  draw  down  to  him  all  (hat  is  higher, 
and  up  lo  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of 
Wise,  Here,  as  he  surveys  with  clear  sight 
his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the 
whole  human  race,  his  relation  likewise  to  all 
other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements 
necessary  or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic 
sense,  lives  in  Truth.  But  now  we  have  to 
speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Re- 
verence for  what  is  Under  us;  this  we  name 
the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion 
such  a  temper  is  the  most  distinctly  manifest- 
ed; it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were! 
fitted  and  destined  to  attain.     But  what  a  task  I 
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was  il  not  only  to  be  patient  with  the  Garth, 
and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a 
higher  birthplace;  but  also  to  recDgnise  hu- 
mility and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  dis- 
grace and  wretchedness,  sufiering  and  death, 
to  recognise  these  things  as  divine;  nay,  even 
on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances, 
but  to  honour  and  love  them  as  furtherances, 
of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find'some 
traces  in  ail  ages ;  but  the  trace  is  not  the  goat ; 
and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  spe- 
cies cannot  retrograde;  and  we  may  say  that 
the  Christian  Religion,  having  onc£  appeared, 
cannot  again  vanish;  having  once  assumed  its 
divine  shape,  can  be  subject  to  no  dissolution.' 

"'To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  spe- 
cially adhere  T  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"'To  all  the  three,'  replied  ihey, 'for  in  their 
union  Ihey  produce  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three 
Reverences  springs  the  highest  Reverence,  Re- 
verence for  One's  self,  and  tlieae  again  unfold 
themselves  from  this ;  so  that  man  attains  the 
highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  capable,  that 
of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best 
that  God  and  Nature  have  produced;  nay,  of 
being  able  lo  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceil  and  pre- 
sumption drawn  down  from  it  into  the  vulgar 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the 
interior  of  their  Sanctuary;  whither,  accord- 
ingly, he,  "at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,"  proceeds 
on  the  morrow.  8orry  are  we  that  we  cannot 
follow  them  into  the  "octagonal  hall,"  so  full 
of  paintings,  and  the  "gallery  open  on  one 
side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious,  gay, 
flowery  garden."  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  re- 
presentation, by  pictures  and  symbols  of  Art, 
of  the  First  and  theSecond  Religions,  the  Ethnic 
and  Ihe  Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which 
the  pictures  have  been  composed  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  some  small  portions. 
i  '"I  observe,'  said  Wilhelm, 'you  have  done 
'  the  Israelites  the  honour  to  select  their  history 
'  as  the  grotindwork  of  this  delineation,  or  ra- 
ther you  have  made  it  the  leading  object  there.' 
"'Asyon  see,' replied  theBfdest;  -for  you  will 
j  remark,  that  on  the  socles  and  friezes  we  have 
introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and 
occurrences,  not  somuchof  asynchronistic  as 
of  a  symphronisiic  kind ;  since,  among  all  na- 
tions, we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import, 
and  grounded  on  the  same  facts.  Thus  you 
perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the 
picture,  Abraham  receives  a  visit  from  his 
gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admelua  is  painted  above  on 
the  frieze.  From  which  we  may  learn;  that 
the  gods,  when  Ihey  appear  to  men,  are  com- 
monly unrecognised  of  ihem.' 

"The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the 
most  pan,  met  with  well-known  objects ;  bul 
they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  '"velier,  more 
than  he  had  been  ased  lo 
f  few  matters,  he  requested 
explanation,  and  at  last  could  nol  help  return- 
ing lo  his  former  question  ;  '  Why  ihe  Isra- 
elitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preferenc* 
to  all  others  T  , —  i 
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"The  Eldest  answered;  'Among all  Heathen' 
religions,  for  such  also  is  (he  Israelilish.  this 
has  the  most  distinguished  advantages;  of 
which  I  shail  mention  only  a  few.  At  the  Eth- 
nic judgment-seat,  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is 
best,  the  most  excellent  nation ;  but  whether  it 
lasts,  whether  it  has  continned.  Thf  Isra- 
elitish  people  never  was  good  for  niach,  as  its 
own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  haie  a  I 
thousand  limes  reproachfully  declared ;  it  pos- 
sesses few  virtues,  and  most  of  the  faults  of 
other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness;, 
valour,  and,  when  all  this  would  not  serve,  in 
obstinate  tonghness,  it  has  no  malcb.  It  is  the 
most  perseverant  nation  in  the  world ;  it  is,  it  1 
■was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name  of  Je- 1 
hovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,' 
therefore,  as  the  pattern  ligure;  as  the  main 
figure,  to  which   the   others   only  serve  as  a 

"'It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,' 
said  Wilhelni,  'since  you  have  instruction  to 
impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  this  people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  I 
of  its  religion.'  \ 

"' One  chief  advantage,'  said  the  other,  'is 
its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred  Books.  These 
stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even 
out  of  the  moat  diverse  element?,  the  feeling 
of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy,  fragmentary  enough 
to  ejscile ;  barbarous  enough  to  rouse  ;  lender 
enough  to  !%ipease ;  and  for  many  other  con- 
tradicting merits  might  not  these  Books,  might 
not  Ibis  one  Book,  be  praised  T  I 


"A  door  went  back,  and  ibey  entered  a 
similar  gallery;  where  Wilhelm  soon  recog- 
nised a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from 
the  New  Teslamenl.  They  seemed  as  if  by 
another  band  than  the  lirst:  all  was  soller; 
forms,  movements,  accompanimenis,  light,  and 
colouring." 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange 
doctrine  about  "  Miracles  and  Parables,"  the 
characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Keligion, 
we  cannot  enier  for  Ifie  present,  yet  must  give 
ore  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some 
surprise  that  th#se  delineations  terminate 
"with  ihe  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Discipies  part."  He  inquires 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history, 

"'In  all  sorlsofinstruclion,' said  the  Eldest, 


n  all  s 


.sof 


"Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached 
the  gloomy  and  perplexed  periods  of  the  His- 
tory, Ibe  destruction  oflhe  City  and  ihe  Temple, 
the  murder,  exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  j 
this  stilf-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for-! 
lanes  were  delineated  In  a  cunning  al!e°:orical . 
way;  a  real  historical  delineation  of  Ibem 
would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  troe  Art. 

"At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  termi- 
naied  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm  was  sur- 
prised 10  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  '  In 
your  historical  series,'  saidhe, 'Ifind  achasm. 
You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  dispersed  ihe  people ;  yet  yon  have  not  in- 
troduced the  divine  Man  who  taught  there 
shortly  before;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they 
would  give  no  ear,' 

"'To  have  done  this,  as  you  reqaire  ii, 
would  have  been  an  error.  The  iife  of  that 
divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  ;:o 
connection  with  the  general  history  of  the 
world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life;  his 
teaching  was  a  leaching  for  individuals.  What 
has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  people, 
and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  be- 
ioBgs  to  the  general  History  of  the  World,  to 
the  general  Religion  of  the  World;  the  Reli- 
gion we  have  named  the  FirsL  AVhat  inwardly 
befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Heligion 
was  it  that  Christ  tanght  and  practised,  so  long 
as  he  went  about  on  earth.  For  Ibis  reason, 
Ihe  external  here  closes,  and  I  now  open  to 
fou  the  internal.' 


of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  sepa- 
rate; for  by  this  means  alone  can  the  notion 
of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise 
in  the  young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  it- 
self mingles  and  mixes  all  things  together: 
here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined 
Ihal  sublime  Man's  life  from  its  leroiinalion. 
In  life,  he  appears  aa  a  true  Philosopher, — let 
not  the  expression  stagger  you, — as  a  Wise 
Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
this  point:  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and 
white  he  exalts  the  lower  lo  himself,  while  he 
makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  pai^ 
takers  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  riches,  of  his 
strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  con- 
ceals his  divine  origin ;  he  dares  to  equal 
himself  with  God,  nay,  lo  decPare  that  he  him- 
self is  God.  In  this  manner  is  he  wont,  from 
youth  upwards,  to  astound  his  familiar  friends ; 
of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause; 
irritates  Ihe  rest  against  him;  and  shows  lo 
all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation 
in  doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for 
from  the  world.  And  thus,  for  the  noble  por* 
lion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and  conversalioti 
are  even  more  instructive  and  profitable  than 
his  death :  for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  hut  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  thai 
resulls  from  this  consideration,  do  but  look  at 
the  touching  scene  of  ihe  Last  Supper.  Here 
the  Wise  Man,  as  it  ever  is,  leaves  those,  that 
are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him  j 
aad  while  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds 
along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom  he  and 
the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.'  " 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  "a  deep,  rsiill 
meaning;"  and  the  longer  and  closer  we  ex- 
amine it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhelm  is 
not  admitted  into  the  shnne  of  the  Third  Re- 
ligion, the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death  were  the  symbols,  as  his 
walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol 
of  the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion. 
"That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said,— 

"'That  last  Religion  which  arises  from  the 
Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us ;  that  venera- 
tion of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoided, 
we  give  to  each  of  our  pupils,  in  small  por- 
tions, by  way  of  outfit,  along  wiih  him  into 
the  world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where 
more  is  to  be  had,  should  snch  a  want  spring 
up  within  him.  I  invite  you  lo  return  hither 
i  at  the  end  of  a  year,  toattend  oar  general 


Feslival,  and 
then  shall  jo 

of  SOLTOW.' 

"  ■  Permit  me  one  question.'  said  Wilheliu  ; 
'  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of  this  divine 
Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  libe- 
WLse  selected  his  sufferings,  his  death,  as  a 
model  of  esalied  patience  1' 

"'Undoubtedly  we  have,* replied  the  Eldest. 
'Of  this  we  make  no  secret;  but  we  draw  a 
veil  over  these  sufferings,  even  becaase  we 
reverence  them  so  highly.  We  hold  it  a  damna- 
ble audaciiy  to  bring  forth  that  lortarLng 
Cross,  and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or 
to  expose  them  lo  the  light  of  Ihe  Sun,  which 
hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  snch 
a  sight  on  it;  fo  take  these  mysterious  secrets, 
in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid, 
and  play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them 
out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend  of  all 
solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let 
so  much  for  the  present  suffice—'  *  •  The 
rest  we  mast  still  owe  yon  for  a  twelvemonth. 
The  instruction,  which  in  the  interim  we  give 
the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  witness : 
then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear 
what  our  best  Speakers  think  it  serviceable  lo 
malfe  public  on  those  matters,' " 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  disjointed 
Slate,  this  emblematic  sketch  would  rise  before 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it 
stood  before  the  mind  of  the  writer;  that,  in 
considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  ont- 
Uiie  of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or 
greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under  it,  we  should 
anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a 
second  lime,  brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is, 
believing  thai  lo  open-minded,  Irulh-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded, 
truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case  be  wholly 
unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as 
Goethe  indifferent,  we  have  transcribed  it  for 
iheir  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to 
the  original,  and  study  this  in  its  completeness, 
with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and  bears 
on  it,  they  will  thank  as  siill  more.  To  our 
own  judgmeni,  at  least,  there  is  a  fine  and  pure 
significance  in  this  whole  deh'neation:  such 
phrases  even  as  "the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow," 
"the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,"  bave  of  them- 
selves pathetic  wisdom  for  us;  as  indeed  a 
tone  of  devoulness,  of  calm,  mild,  priestlike 
dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  lime  like 
ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  (he  writings  of  culti- 
vated men.  any  opinion  whatever,  bearing  any 
mark  of  sincerity,  on  such  a  subject  as  this: 
yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and 
they  that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying 
it,  and  helping  others  to  study  JL 

Goethe's  Wanderjahn  was  published  in  his 
seventy-second  year;  TFerterin  his  twenty-fifth; 
thus  in  passing  between  these  two  works,  and 
over  Meiettri  Lehrjahrf,  which  stands  nearly 
midway,  we  have  glanced  over- a  space  of 
almost  fifty  years,  inclading  within  them,  of 
coarse,  whatever  was  most  important  in  his 
public  or  private  history.  '  By  means  of  these 
quotations,  so  diverse  in  their  tone,  we  meant 
to  mafte  it  visible  thai  a  great  change  had 
laken  place  in  the  moral  disposition  of  the 
mati ;  a  change  from  inward 
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doubl,  and  discontent,  into  freedom,  belief,  and 
clear  activiiy;  such  a  change  as,  in  our  opinion, 
must  lake  place,  more  or  less  consciously, 
in  every  character  that,  especially  in  these 
limes,  attains  to  spiritual  manhood ;  and  in 
characters  possessing  any  iboughlfulness  and 
sensibility,  will  seldom  take  place  without  a 
too  painful  consciousness,  without  bitter  con- 
flicts, in  which  the  character  itself  is  too  often 
maimed  and  impoverished, and  which  end  too 
often  not  in  victory,  but  in  defeat,  or  fatal 
compromise  with  the  enemy.  Too  often,  we 
may  well  say;  for  though  many  gird  on  the 
harness,  few  bear  it  warrior-like;  Mill  fewer 
put  it  off  with  triumph.  Among  our  own  poets, 
Byron  was  almost  the  only  man  we  saw  fililh- 
fnlly  and  manfully  struggling,  to  the  end,  in 
this  cause ;  and  he  died  while  the  victory  was 
still  doobtftil,  or  at  best,  only  beginning  to  be 
gained.  We  have  already  stated  our  opinion, 
that  Goethe's  success  in  this  matter  has  been 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  man  in 
his  age;  nay,  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he 
may  also  be  called  the  only  one  that  has  so 
succeeded.  On  this  ground,  were  it  on  no 
other,  we  have  ventured  lo  say,  that  his  spiritual 
history  and  procedure  must  deserve  attention ; 
that  his  opinions,  his  creations,  his  mode  of 
thonght,  his  whole  picture  of  the  world  as  it 
dwells  within  him,  must  to  his  contemporaries 
be  an  inquiry  of  no  common  ioieresl;  of  an 
interest  altogether  peouliai,  and  not  in  this 
degn:e  eiampled  in  existing  literature.  These 
things  can  be  but  imperfectly  stated  here,  and 
must  be  left,  not  in  a  stale  of  demonstration, 
but,  at  the  utmost,  of  loose  fluctuating  proba- 
bility ;  nevertheless,  if  inquired  into,  they  will 
be  found  lo  have  a  precise  enough  meaning, 
and,  as  we  believe,  a  highly  important  one. 

For  the  rest,  what  sort  of  mind  it  is  that  has 
passed  through  this  change,  that  has  gained 
ibis  victory;  how  rich  and  high  a  mind ;  how 
learned  by  study  in  all  that  is  wisest,  by  expe- 
rience in  all  that  is  most  complei,  the  bright- 
est as  well  as  the  b1ackesl,in  man's  eiislenoe; 
gifted  with   what    insight,   with  what   grace 
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the  present  attempt  discussing.  All  these  the 
reader  will  learn,  who  studies  his  writings  with 
such  attention  as  they  merit:  and  by  no  other 
means.  Of  Goethe's  drama  tic, 'lyrical,  didac-. 
tic  poems, in  their  thousandfoldeKpressiveness, 
for  they  are  full  of  expressiveness,  we  ca  i 
here  say  nothing.  But  in  every  deparimef 
of  Literature,  of  Art  ancient  and  modern,  in 
many  provinces  of  Science,  we  shall  often 
meet  him ;  and  hope  to  have  other  occasions 
of  estimating  what,  in  these  respects,  we  and 
all  men  owe  him. 

Two  circumstances,  meanwhile  we  have  re- 
marked, which  to  us  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  his  original  faculty  for  Poetry,  and  go  far 
lo  convince  us  of  the  Mastery  he  has  atlained 
in  that  art ;  these  we  may  here  slate  briefly, 
for  Ihe  judgment  of  such  as  already  know  his 
writings,  or  the  help  of  such  as  are  beginning 
lo  know  them.  The  first  is  his  singularly  em- 
blematic intellect;  his  perpetual  never-failing 
tendency  to  transform  into  tkape,  into  lift,  the 
opinion,  the  feeling  that  may  dwell  in  hira  -, 
which,  in  its  widest  sense,  we  reckon  to  be 
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essentia  ly  the  grand  prolilem  of  the  Poet. 
We  do  not  mean  mere  metaphor  and  rheto- 
rical trope :  these  are  bnt  the  esterior  concern, 
often  but  the  scaffolding  of  the  editiee,  which 
is  to  be  built  up  (wiihin  our  thoughts)  by 
means  of  them.  In  allusions,  in  similitudes, 
though  no  one  known  to  us  is  happier,  many 
ere  more  copious,  than  Goethe.  Bui  we  find 
this  faculty  of  his  in  the  very  essence  of  his 
intellect;  and  trace  it  alike  in  the  quiet,  cun- 
ning epigram,  the  allegory,  the  quaint  device, 
reminding  us  of  some  Quarles  or  Buuyan ; 
and  in  the  Fuusts,  the  TasuBi,  the  Migiioni,  which, 
in  their  pure  and  genuine  personality,  may  al- 
most remind  us  of  ihe  .^Is  and  Hiimteit  of 
Shaksjieare.  Every  thing  has  form,  every  thing 
has  visual  existence ;  Ihe  poet's  imagination 
boditt  forth  Uie  forms  of  things  unseen,  his  pen 
turns  them  to  shape.  This,  as  a  natural  endow- 
ment, eiists  in  Goethe,  we  conceive,  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

The  other  characteristic  of  his  mind,  which 
proves  to  us  his  acquired  mastery  in  art,  as 
this  shows  us  the  eitent  of  his  original  capa- 
city for  it,  is  his  wonderful  variety,  nay,  ani- 
versatily ;  his  entire  freedom  from  Mannerism. 
We  read  Goethe  for  years  before  we  come  to 
see  wherein  the  distinguishing  peeuliariiy  of 
his  unden'tanding,  of  his  disposition,  even  of 
his  way  of  writing,  consists.  It  seems  quite  a 
simple  style — thai  of  his;  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  calmness,  its  perspicuity,  in  short,  its 
commonness :  and  yet  it  is  the  most  tincom- 
mon  of  all  styles :  we  feel  as  if  every  one 
might  imilaie  it,  and  yet  it  is  inimitable.  As 
hard  is  it  to  discover  in  his  writings, — though 
there  also,  as  in  every  man's  writings,  the 
character  of  the  writer  must  lie  recorded, — 
what  sort  of  spiritual  construction  he  has, 
what  are  his  temper,  his  afiections.  his  indivi- 
dual specialities.  For  all  lives  freely  within 
him  ;  Philina  and  Clarchen,  Mephistopheles 
and  Mignon,  are  alike  indifferent,  or  alike  dear 
to  him  ;  he  is  of  no  sect  or  caste :  he  seems 
not  this  man  or  that  man,  but  a  man.  We 
reckon  this  to  he  the  characteristic  of  a  Mas- 
ter in  Art  of-any  sort ;  and  true  especially  of 
all  great  Poets.  How  true  is  it  of  Shakspeare 
and  Homer!  Who  knows,  or  can  figure  what 
the  Man  Shakspeare  was,  by  the  first,  by  the 
twentieth  perusal  of  his  works  1  He  is  a 
Voice  coming  to  us  from  the  Land  of  Melody : 
his  old,  brick  dwelling-place,  in  the  mere 
earthly  burgh  of  8tratford-on-Avon,  offers  us 
the  most  ineiplicable  enigma.  And  what  is 
Homer  in  the  IHas?  He  is  the  withes?  ;  he 
has  seen,  and  he  reveals  it ;  we  hear  and  be- 
lieve, but  do  not  behold  him.  Now  compare, 
with  these  two  poets,  any  other  two  not  of 
ejual  genius,  for  there  are  none  such,  but  of 
equal  sincerity,  who  wrote  as  earnestly,  and 
ftom  the  heart,  like  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
Jean  Paul  and  Lord  Byron.  The  good  Richter 
begins  to  show  himself,  in  his  broad,  massive, 
kindly,  quaint  significance,  before  we  have 
read  many  pages  of  even  his  slightest  work; 
and  to  the  last,  he  paints  himself  much  better 
than  his  subject.  Byron  may  almost  he  said 
to  have  painted  nothing  else  than  himself,  be 
his  subject  what  it  might.  Yet  as  a  test  for 
the  culture  of  a  Poet,  in  his  poetical  capacity. 


for  his  pretensions  to  mastery  and  complete- 
ness in  his  heart,  we  can  htit  reckon  thit 
among  the  surest.  Tried  by  this,  there  is  no 
living  writer  that  appruaches  within  many 
degrees  of  Goethe. 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  we  consider  Goethe  to 
be  a  richly  educated  Poet,  no  less  ihan  a  richly 
educated  Man ;  a  master  both  of  Humanity, 
and  of  Poetry;  one  to  whom  Experience  has 
given  true  wisdom,  and  the  "Melodies Eternal" 
a  perfect  utterance  for  his  wL-dom.  Of  Ihe 
particular  form  tvhich  this  humanity,  this 
wisdom  has  assumed;  of  his  opinions,  cha- 
racter, personality, — for  these,  with  whatever 
difficulty,  are  and  must  be  decipherable  In  his 
writings, — we  had  much  to  say ;  but  this  also 
we  must  decline.  In  the  present  state  of  mat- 
ters, to  speak  adequately  would  be  a  task  too 
hard  for  os,  and  one  in  which  our  readers 
could  afford  liiife  help,  nay,  in  which  many  of 
them  might  take  little  interest.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  found  a  hrief  cursory  sketch  on  this 
subject,  already  written  in  oor  language :  some 
parts  of  it,  bj;  way  of  preparation,  we  shall 
here  transcribe.  It  is  written  by  a  professed 
admirer  of  Goethe;  nay,  as  might  almost  seem, 
by  a  frraleful  learner,  whom  he  taught,  whom 
he  had  helped  to  lead  nut  of  spiritual  obslnic- 
lion,  into  peace  and  light  Making  due  al!ow> 
ance  for  all  this,  there  is  little  in  the  paper 
that  we  object  to. 

"In  Goethe's  mind,"  observes  he,  "the  first 
aspect  that  strikes  ns  is  its  calmness,  then  its 
beauty;  a  deeper  inspection  reveals  to  us  its 
va.stness  and  unmeasured  strength.  This  man 
rules,  and  is  not  ruled.  The  stem  and  fiery 
enei^ies  of  a  most  passionate  soul  lie  silent 
in  the  centre  of  its  being;  a  trembling  sensi- 
bility has  been  enured  to  stand,  without  flinch- 
ing or  murmur,  the  sharpest  trials,.  Nothing 
outward,  nothing  inward,  shalVagitate  or  con- 
trol him.  The  brtghiest  and  most  capricious 
fancy,  the  most  piercing  and  inquisitive  intel- 
lect, the  wildest  and  deepest  imagination;  the 
higheol  thrills  of  joy,  the  bitterest  pangs  of 
sorrow:  all  these  are  his,  he  is  not  theirs. 
While  he  moves  every  heart  from  its  stead- 
fastness, his  own  is  firm  and  still ;  the  words 
that  search  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
nature,  he  pronounces  with  a  tone  of  coldness 
and  eqoanimity;  in  the  deepest  pathos  be 
weeps  not,  or  his  tears  are  like  water  trickling 
from  a  rock  of  adamant.  He  is  a  king  of 
himself  and  of  this  world ;  nor  does  he  rule 
it  like  a  vulgar  great  man,  like  Napoleon  or 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  by  the  mere  brute  exer- 
tion of  his  will,  groanded  on  no  principle,  or 
on  a  false  one ;  his  faculties  and  feelings  are 
not  fettered  or  prostrated  under  the  iron  sway 
of  Passion,  but  led  and-giiided  in  kindly  union 
under  the  mild  sway  of  Reason  ;  as  the  fierce 
primeval  elemenls  of  Chaos  were  stilled  at  the 
coming  of  Light,  and  bound  together,  under 
its  soft  vesture,  into  a  glorious  and  beneficent 
Creation. 

"This  is  the  true  rest  of  man  ;  the  dim  aim 
of  every  human  soul,  the  full  attainment  of 
only  a  chosen  few.  It  comes  not  unsought  to 
any  ;  but  the  wise  are  wise  because  they  think 
no  price  loo  high  for  it.  Goethe's  inward 
home  has  been  rearedbit  slow  and  laboriom 


efforts ;  but  it  stands  on  no  hollow  or  deceitfnl 
basis:  for  his  peace  is  not  from  blindness,  but 
from  clear  vision  ;  not  from  uncertain  hope 
of  alteration,  but  from  sure  insight  into  what 
cannot  alter.  His  world  seems  once  to  have 
been  desolate  and  baleful  as  that  of  the  dark- 
est skeptic:  but  he  has  covered  it  anew  with 
beauty  and  solemnity,  derived  from  deeper 
sources,  over  which  Doubt  can  have  no  sway. 
He  has  acquired  fearlessly,  and  fearlessly 
searched  out  and  denied  (he  False;  but  he  has 
not  forgotten,  what  is  equally  essential  and  in- 
finitely harder,  to  search  out  and  admit  the 
True.  His  heart  is  slill  full  of  warmth,  though 
his  head  is  clear  and  cold ;  the  world  for  him 
is  slill  full  of  grandeur,  though  he  clothes  it 
with  no  false  coloars ;  his  fellow-creatures  are 
stiil  objects  of  reverence  and  love,  though  their 
basenesses  are  plainer  to  no  eye  than  to  his. 
To  reconcile  these  contradiction  a  is  the  task 
of  all  good  men,  each  for  himself,  in  his  own 
way  and  manner;  a  task  which,  in  our  age, 
is  encompassed  with  difficulties  peculiar  to 
the  lime ;  and  which  Goelhe  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished with  a  success  that  few  can  rival. 
A  mind  so  in  unity  with  itself,  even  though  it 
were  a  poor  and  small  one,  would  arrest  o 
attention,  and  win  some  kind  regard  from  i 
b'ut  when  this  mind  ranks  among  the  stroi 
est  and  most  complicated  of  the  species, 
becomes  a  sight  full  of  interest,  a  study  full  of 

"Such  a  mind  as  Goethe's  is  (he  fruit 
only  of  a  royal  endowment  by  nature,  but  also 
of  a  culture  proportionate  to  her  bonnly. 
Goethe's  original  form  of  spirit,  we  disceri 
highest  gifts  of  manhood,  without  any 
ciency  of  ihe  lower:  he  has  an  eye  and  a  heart 
equally  for  the  sublime,  the  common,  and  the 
ridiculous;  the  elements  at  once  of  a  poet, 
thinker,  and  a  wit.    Of  his  culture  we  hai 
often  spoken  already;  and  it  deserves  again  to 
be  heid  up  to  praise  and  imitation.    This, 
he   himself  unostentatiously   confesses,   h 
been  Ihe  soul  of  all  his  conduct,  the   great 
enterprise  of  his  life;  and  few  that  understand 
liim  will  be  apt  to  deny  that  he  has  prospered. 

Inted  from  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  human 
iniellecl  and  activity;  and  he  has  trained  him- 
self to  use  these  complicated  instruments,  with 
a  light  eiperlness  which  we  might  have  ad- 
mired in  the  professor  of  a  solitary  depart- 
ment. Freedom,  and  grace,  and  smiling 
earnestness  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
works :  the  matter  of  them  flows  along  in 
chaste  abundance,  in  the  softest  combination; 
and  tbeir  style  is  referred  to  by  native  critics 
iS  the  highest  specimen  of  the  German  tongue. 

"  Bui  Goethe's  culture  as  a  writer  is  perhaps 
less  remarkable  than  his  culture  as  a  man. 
He  has  learned  not  in  head  only,  but  also  in 
heart;  not  from  Art  and  Literature,  but  also 
by  action  and  passion,  in  the  ru^ed  school  of 
Bitperience.  If  asked  what  was  the  grand 
characteristic  of  his  writings,  we  should  not 
say  linowiedge,  but  wisdom.  A  mind  that  has 
seen,  and  suffered,  and  done,  speaks  to  us  of 
what  it  has  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  de- 
lineation will  giv  us  notice  of  dark  and  toil- 
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some  experiences,  of  business  done  in  Ihe 
great  deep  of  the  spirit;  a  maxim,  trivial  to  Iba 
careless  eye,  will  rise  with  light  and  solution 
over  long  perplexed  periods  of  our  own  history. 
It  is  thus  that  heart  speaks  to  heart,  that  the 
life  of  one  man  becomes  a  possession  to  all. 
Here  is  a  mind  of  the  most  subtile  and  tumnltn- 
elements;  but  it  is  governed  in  peaceful 
diligence,  and  its  impetuous  and  ethereal  fa- 
culties work  softly  together  for  good  and  noble 
ends.  Goelhe  may  be  called  a  Philosopher; 
for  he  loves  and  has  practised  as  a  man  the 
wisdom  which,  as  i.  poet,  he  inculcates.  Com- 
posure and  cheerful  seriousness  seem  to 
breathe  over  all  his  character.  There  is  no 
whining  over  human  woes :  it  is  understood 
that  we  must  simply  all  strive  to  alleviate  or 
them.  There  is  no  noisy  battling  for 
i;  hut  a  persevering  effort  10  mako 
Truth  lovely,  and  recommend  her,  by  a  thou- 
sand avenaes,  to  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Of  hia 
personal  manners  we  can  easily  believe  the 
universal  report,  as  often  given  in  (he  way  of 
censure  as  of  praise,  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
summate breeding  and  the  stateliest  presence : 
for  an  air  of  polished  tolerance,  of  courtly,  we 
might  almost  say,  majestic  repose,  and  serene 
humanity,  is  visible  throughout  bis  works.  In 
no  line  of  them  does  he  speak  with  asperity  of 
any  man :  scarcely  ever  even  of  a  thing.  He 
knows  the  good,  and  loves  it;  he  knows  the 
bad  and  hateful,  and  rejects  it;  hut  in  neither 
case  with  violence;  his  love  is  calm  and 
active;  his  rejection  is  implied,  rather  than 
pronounced ;  meek  and  gentle,  though  we  see 
(hat  it  is  thorough,  and  never  to  be  revoked. 
The  noblest  and  the  basest  he  not  only  seems 
to  comprehend,  but  to  personate  and  body 
forth  in  their  most  secret  lineaments;  henca 
actions  and  opinions  appear  to  him  as  they 
are,  with  ail  the  circumstances  which  extenu- 
ate or  endear  them  to  the  hearts  where  they 
originated  and  are  entertained.  This  also  is 
the  spirit  of  our  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  of 
every  great  dramatic  poet  Shakspeare  is  no 
sectarian;  to  all' he  deals  with  equity  and 
mercy ;  because  he  knows  all,  and  his  heart 
is  wide  enough  for  all.  In  his  mind  the  world 
is  a  whole;  he  figures  it  as  Providence  go- 
verns ii;  and  to  him  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
sun  should  he  cansed  to  shine  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  the  rain  to  fall  on  (he  just  and 
the  unjust." 

Considered  as  a  transient,  far-off  view  of 
Goelhe  in  his  personal  character,  all  this,  from 
the  writer's  peculiar  point  of  vision,  may  have 
ils  true  grounds,  and  wears  at  least  the  aspect 
of  sincerity.  We  may  also  quote  something 
of  what  follows  on  Goethe's  character  as  a  poel 
and  thinker,  and  the  contrast  he  exhibits  in 
this  respect  with  another  celebrated,  and  now 
altogether  European  author. 

"Goethe,"  observes  this  critic,  "has  been 
called  the  '  German  Voltaire,'  but  it  is  a 
name  which  does  him  wrong  and  describes 
him  ill.  Except  in  the  corresponding  variety 
of  their  pursuits  and  knowledge,  in  which,  per- 
haps, it  does  Voltaire  wrong,  the  two  cannol 
be  compared.  Goethe  is  all,  or  the  best  of  all, 
that  Voltaire  was,  and  he  is  much  that  Voltaira 
did  not  dream  of.    To  say  nothing  of  his  dig 
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nified  and  trulnful  character  a?  a  man,  he  be- 
longs, as  a  thinker  and  a  wriier,  to  a  far  higher 

class  than  this  infant  g6U  du  numde  qu'U  gala. 
He  is  not  a  qaestioner  and  a  desplser,  but  s 
teacher  and  a,  reverencer ;  not  a  destroyer,  bui 
a  b    Id       p       t     wt     1    b  t  a  w'      m 
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of  the  latter,  they  are  never  so.  Reasons  are 
obvioas  enough.  The  popular  man  stands  on 
our  own  level,  or  a  hair's  breadth  higher ;  he 
shows  us  a  truth  which  we  can  see  without 
shifting  our  present  iiitellectuai  position.  This 
is  a  highly  convenient  arrangement  The 
or^nal  man,  again,  stands  above  ns ;  he 
wishes  to  wrench  ns  from  our  old  fiilures,  and 
elevate  us  lo  a  higher  and  clearer  level :  hut 
to  quit  our  old  fixtures,  especially  if  we  have 
sat  in  them  with  moderate  comfort  for  some 
sl^ore  or  two  of  years,  is  no  such  easy  business ; 
accordingly  we  demur,  we  resist,  we  even  give 
battle;  we  stili  suspect  that  he  is  above  us, 
but  try  to  persuade  ourselves  (Laziness  and 
Vanity  earnestly  assenting)  that  he  is  below. 
For  is  it  not  the  very  essence  of  such  a  man 
that  he  be  ni?ui?  And  who  wil!  warrant  us 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  shall  only  be  an  in- 
tensalion  and  continuation  of  the  oW,  which,  in 
general,  is  what  we  long  and  look  fori  No 
one  can  warrant  us.  And,  granting  him  to  be 
a  man  of  real  genius,  real  depth,  and  ihat 
Gpeaks  not  till  ailer  earnest  meditation,  what 
sort  of  a  philosophy  were  his,  could  we  esti- 
mate the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  it  at 
a  single  glance!  And  when  did  Criticism 
give  two  glances  1  Criticism,  therefore,  opens 
on  such  a  man  its  greater  and  its  lesser  bat- 
teries, on  every  side:  he  has  no  security  but 
to  go  on  disregarding  it;  and  "in  the  end," 
bays  G  e  he,  "  Criticism  itself  comes  lo  relish 
tha  meth  d."  But  now  let  a  speaker  of  the 
ohe  la  s  come  forward;  one  of  the  e  men 
tha  ha  e  more  than  any  one,  the  opinion 
wh    h  a  t  men  have  !"    No  sooner  does  he 

peak  1  a  I  all  and  sundry  of  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  be  n  wishing  to  speak  thai  very  thing,  as 

f  we  ou  selves  might  have  spoken  it;  and 
forthwith  resounds  'Wim  the  united  universe  a 
celebration  of  that  surprising  feat.  What  clear- 
ness, brilliancy,  justness,  peneiratioD !  Who 
can  doubt  that  this  man  is  right,  when  so 
many  thousand  votes  are  ready  lo  back  him  T 
Doubtless,  he  is  right;  doubtless, he  is  a  clever 
man;  and  his  praise  will  long  be  in  alt  the 

Clever  men  are  good,  hut  they  are  nol  the 
'    ■      '■  '"■      *  'a  they  can  give  us  is 


like  baked  bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a 
single  day;"  but,  unhappily,  "flour  cannot  be 
sown,  and  seed-corn  ought  not  to  be  ground." 
We  proceed  with  our  Critic  in  his  contrast  of 
Goethe  with  Voltaire. 
"Aspoeis,"  continues  he,"  the  two  live  not  in 
e  same  hemisphere,  not  in  the  same  world. 
Of  Voltaire's  poetry,  il  were  blindness  to  deny 
e   polished,  intellectual  vigour,  the  logical 
mmetry,  the  flashes  that  from  lime  lo  time 
g  veil  the  colour,  ifnot  the  warmth,  of  fire:  but 
is  in  a  far  other  sense  than  this  that  Goethe 
a  poet;  in  a   sense  of  which  the  French 
eiature  hae  never  afforded  Sny  example.  We 
may  venture  lo  say  of  him,  ihat  bis  province  is 
gh  and  peculiar;  higher  than  any  poet  but 
mself,   for  several   generations,  has  so  far 
cceeded  in,  perhaps  even  has  steadfastly  at- 
iBpied.    In  reading  Gioethe's  poetry,  it  per- 
p  tnally  strikes   us  that  we   are  reading  the 
elry  of  our  own  day  and  generation.    No 
mands  are  made  on  our  credulity ;  the  light, 
the  science,  the  skepticism  of  our  age,  is  not 
hid  from  us.    He  does  not  deal  in  antiquated 
mythologies,  or  ring  changes  on  traditionary 
poetic  forms ;  there  are  no  supernal,  no  infernal 
influences,  for   Faust  is   an   apparent,  rather 
than  a  real  exception ;  but  there  is  the  barren 
prose  of  the  nmeteenih  centnry,  the  vulgar  life 
which  we  are  all  leading,  and  il   starts  into 
strange  beauty  in  his  hands,  and  we  pause  in 
delighted  wonder  to  behold  the  flowerage  of 
poesy  blooming  in  that  parched  and  rugged 
soil.    This  is  ;he   end   of  his   Mignons  and 
Harpers,  of  his /remuiBis  and  JWciMej-s.    Poetry, 
as  he  views  il,  esists  not  in  time  or  place,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  man;  and  Art  with  lialurc  is 
now  to  perfrirm  for  the  piiet  what  Nature  alone 
performed  of  old.    The  divinities  and  demons, 
the  witches,  spectres,  and  fairies,  are  vanished 
from  the  world,  never  again  to  be  recalled :  hut 
the  Imagination,  which  created  these,  still  liv^s, 
and  will  for  ever  live,  in  man's  sonl;  and  can 
agaip  pour  its  wizard  light  over  the  Universe, 
d  summon  forth  enchantments  as  lovely  or 
pressive,  and  which  its  sister  faculties  will 
t  contradict.    To  say  that  Goethe  has  ac- 
complished all  this,  would  be  to  say  that  his 
nius  is  greater  than  was  ever  given  lo  any 
in :  for  if  it  was  a  high  and  glorious  mind, 
rather  series  of  minds,  that  peopled  the  first 
ages  with  iheirpeouliar  forms  of  poetry,  it  must 
be  a  series  of  minds  much  higher  and  more 
glorious  that  shall  su  people  the  present.    The 
angets  and  demons,  that  can  lay  prostrate  our 
hearts  in  the  nineteenth  century  mustbe  of  ano- 
ther, and  more  cunning  fashion,  than  those  that 
;d  us  in  the  ninth.    To  have  attempted, 
e  begun  this  enterprise,  may  be  account- 
greatest  praise.    That  Goethe  ever  me- 
ditaled  il,  in  the  form  here  set  forth,  we  have  no 
ct  evidence :  but,  indeed,  such  is  the  end  and 
of  high  poetry  at  all  times  and  seasons  ; 
the  fiction  of  the  poet  is  not  falsehood,  but 
purest  truth;  and, if  he  would  lead  captive 
whole  being,  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  pan 
t,  he  must  address  us  on  interests  Ihat  are, 
that  icere,  ours ;  and  in  a  dialect  which  finds 
isponse,  and  not  a  contradiction,  within  ouf 
bosoms."* 


Here,  however,  we  must  [enninale  our  j 
ferin<;s,  or  open  robberies,  and  bring  ihi 
slraggUng  lacubrations  to  a  close.  In  the  i 
tracts  we  have  given,  in  the  remarks  made 
tliem,  and  on  [he  subjectof  them,  weare  aw; 
thai  we  have  held  the  attitude  ol^  admirers  and 
pleaders:  neither  is  it  unknown  to  us  that  the 
critic  is,  inrinae  of  his  office,  a  judsre.  and 
an  advocate;  sits  there,  not  to  do  favour,  but 
to  dispense  justice,  which  in  most  cases 
involve  blame  as  well  as  praise.  But  w( 
firm  believers  in  the  maxim  that,  for  all  right 
judgment  of  any  man  or  thing,  ii  is  useful,  nay, 
essential,  to  see  his  good  qualities  before  pro- 
nouncing on  his  bad.  This  maxim  is  so  clear 
to  ourselves,  that,  iu  respect  of  poetry  at  least, 
we  almost  think  we  could  make  it  clear  to  other 
men.  In  the  first  place,  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
much  shallower  and  more  ignoble  occupation 
to  detect  faults  than  to  discover  beauties.  The 
■-critic  fly,"  if  it  do  but  alight  on  any  plinth  or 
single  cornice  of  a  brave,  stately  building,  shall 
be  able  to  declare,  with  its  half-inch  vision,  that 
here  is  a  speck,  and  there  an  inequality ;  that, 
in  fact,  this  and  the  other  individual  stone  are 
nowise  as  they  should  be ;  for  all  this  ihe 
"critic  fly"  will  be  sufficient!  bat  to  lake  in 
the  fair  relations  of  the  Whole,  to  see  the  build- 
ing as  one  object,  to  estimate  its  purpose,  the 
adjustment  of  its  parts,  and  their  harmonious 
co-operation  towariis  thaipurpose,  will  require 
the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  Vitruvtos,  or  a  Pal- 
ladio.  But  further,  the  faults  of  a  poem,  or 
other  piece  of  art,  as  we  view  them  al  first,  will 
by  no  means  continue  unaltered  when  we  view 
them  after  due  and  final  investigation.  Let  us 
consider  what  we  mean  by  a  fault.  By  the  word 
fault,  we  designate  something  that  displeases  us, 
that  contradicts  us.  But  here  the  question  might 
arise.  Who  are  i«;  This  fault  displeases, 
contradicts  uj ,'  so  far  is  clear ;  and  had  we,  had 
/,  and  mg  pleasure  and  confirmation,  been  the 
chief  end  of  the  poet,  then  doubtless  he  has 
failed  in  thatend,andhis  fault  remains  a  fault  ir- 
remediably, and  wilhoutdefeuce.  Butwhashall 
say  whether  such  really  was  his  object,  whether 
such  ought  to  have  been  his  object!  And 
if  it  was  not.  and  ought  not  to  have  been,  what 
becomes  of  the  fault  1  It  must  hang  altogether 
undecided ;  we  as  yel  know  nothing  of  ii ;  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  ihe  poet's  but  our  own  fault ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  no  fault  whatever.  To  see 
rightly  into  this  matter,  to  determine  with  any 
infallibility,  whether  what  we  call  a  fault  ia  ia 
very  deed  a  fault,  we  must  previously  have  se^ 
tied  two  points,  neither  of  which  may  be  so 
readily  settled.  First,  we  must  have  made 
plain  to  ourselves  what  the  poet's  aim  really 
and  truly  was,  how  the  task  he  had  to  do  stood 
before  his  own  eye,  and  how  far,  with  such 
means  as  it  afibrded  him,  he  has  fulfilled  it. 
Secondly,  we  must  have  decided  whether  and 
how  far  this  aim,  this  task  of  his,  accorded,— 
not  with  ua,  and  our  individual  crotchets,  and 
die  crotchet"!  of  oor  little  senate  where  we  ^ive 
or  lake  Ihe  law, — but  with  human  nature,  and 
the  nature  of  things  at  large;  with  the  univer- 
sal principles  of  poetic  beauty,not  as  they  stand 
written  in  our  leit-books,  but  in  the  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  all  men.  Does  the  answer  in 
either  case  come  out  unfavourable;  was  there 


an  inconsistency  between  the  means  and  the 
end  :  a  discordance  between  the  end  and  truth, 
there  is  a  fault :  was  there  not,  there  is  no  fault. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  detection  of 
faults,  provided  they  be  faults  of  any  depth  and 
consequence,  leads  us  of  itself  into  thai  region, 
where  also  the  higher  beauties  of  the  piece,  if 
it  have  any  true  beauties,  essentially  reside.  In 
fact,  according  to  oor  view,  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce dogmatically,  with  even  a  chance  of 
being  right,  on  the  faults  of  a  poem,  till  he  has 
seen  its  very  last  and  highest.beauty;  the  last 
in  becoming  visible  to  anyone,  which  few  ever 
look  after,  which  indeed  in  most  pieces  it  were 
very  vain  to  look  after ;  the  beauty  of  the  poem 
as  a  Whole,  in  the  strict  sense ;  the  clear  view 
of  it  as  an  indivisible  Unity ;  and  whether  it 
has  grown  up  naturally  from  the  general  soil 
of  Thought,  and  stands  (here  like  a  thousand- 
years  Oak,  no  leaf,  no  bough  superfluous)  or 
is  nothing  but  a  pasteboard  Tree,  cobbled  to- 
gether out  of  size  and  waste-paper  and  water- 
colours  ;  altogether  unconnected  with  the  soil 
of  Thought,  except  by  mere  juxtaposition,  or 
at  best  aniled  with  it  by  some  decayed  i(urap 
and  dead  boughs,  which  the  more  cunning  De- 
corationist  (as  in  your  Historic  Novel)  may 
have  selected  for  the  basis  and  support  of  his 
agglutinations.  It  is  true,  most  readers  judge 
of  a  poem  by  pieces,  they  praise  and  blame  by 
pieces :  it  is  a  common  praolice,  and  for  most 
poems  and  most  readers  may  be  perfectly 
sufficient ;  yet  we  wonld  advise  no  man  to  fol- 
low this  practice,  who  traces  in  himself  even 
the  slightest  capability  of  following  a  betlerone, 
and  if  possible,  we  would  advise  him  to  prac- 
tise only  on  worthy  subjects ;  to  read  few  poems 
that  will  not  bear  being  studied  as  well  as  read 

That  Goethe  has  his  faults  cannot  be  doubfc 
fui ;  for  we  believe  it  was  ascertained  long  agtj 
that  there  is  no  man  free  from  them.  Neither 
re  ourselves  without  some  glimmering  of 
in  actual  hmitalions  and  inconsistenciea 
by  which  he  too,  as  he  really  lives,  and  write.", 
and  is,  may  be  hemmed  in;  which  beset  bin 
too,  as  they  do  meaner  men ;  which  show  us 
(hat  he  too  is  a  son  of  Eve.  But  to  exhibit 
these  before  our  readers,  in  the  present  stale 
of  matters,  we  should  reckon  no  easy  labour, 
were  it  to  be  adequately,  to  be  justly  done; 
and  done  any  how,  no  profitable  one.  Better 
is  it  we  should  first  study  him;  better  "to  ace 
the  great  man  before  attempting  to  ntersre  hiin." 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  certain  objections 
against  Goethe  already  float  vaguely  in  (he 
English  mind,  and  here  and  there,  according  to 
occasion,  have  even  come  to  utterance :  them^, 
as  the  study  of  him  proceeds,  we  shall  hold  oui^ 
selves  ready,  in  due  season,  to  discuss;  but 
for  the  present  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  be- 
lieve, on  our  word,  that  we  do  not  reckon 
them  unanswerable,  nay,  that  we  reckon  them 
in  general  the  most  answerable  things  in  the 
world;  and  things  which  even  a  little  increase 
of  knowledge  will  not  fail  to  answer  without 
other  help. 

For  furthering  such  increase  of  knowledg* 
on  this  matter,  may  we  beg  the  reader  to  aC' 
cept  two  small  pieces  of  advice,  which  wa 
ourselves  have  found  to  be  of  use  in  studying 
Goethe.    They  seem  applicable  to^lhfc  stndj 
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of  Foreign  Literature  generally ;  indeed  to  the 
aludy  of  alt  Literature  tliat  deserves  the  name. 
The  first  is,  nowise  to  suppose  that  Poetry 
is  a  superficial,  cursory  business,  which  may 
be  seen  through  to  the  very  bottom,  so  soon 
as  one  inclines  to  cast  his  eye  on  it.  We 
reckon  it  the  falsest  of  all  maxims  thai  a  true 
Poi;m  can  be  adequately  lasted;  can  be  judged 
of  "as  men  judge  of  a  dinner,"  by  some  inter- 
nal laagut,  that  shall  decide  on  ihe  matter  at 
once  and  irrevocably.  Of  the  poetry  which 
supplies  spouiing-clubs,  and  circulates  in  cir- 
culating; libraries,  we  speak  not  here.  That 
is  qaile  another  species ;  which  has  circulated, 
and  will  circulate,  and  onght  to  circulate,  in 
all  times ;  bat  for  the  study  of  which  no  man 
is  required  tii  give  rules,  Ihe  rules  being  al- 
ready given  by  the  thing  itself.  We  speak  of 
that  Poetry  which  Masters  write,  which  aims 
not  "  at  furnishing  a  languid  raind  with  fan- 
lastie  shows  and  indolent  emoiions,"  but  at 
incorporating  the  everlasting  Reason  of  man 
in  forms  visible  to  his  Sense,  and  suitable  to 
it:  and  of  this  we  say  that  to  know  it  is  no 
slight  task ;  but  rather  that  being  the  essence 
of  all  science,  it  requires  the  purest  of  all  stady 
for  knowing  it,  "What!"  cries  the  reader, 
"  are  we  to  iiurli)  Poetry  1  To  pore  over  it  as 
we  do  over  Fluiions  1"  Reader,  it  depends 
upon  your  object;  if  you  want  only  amatcment, 
choose  your  book,  and  you  gel  along,  without 
study, escellently  well.  "ButisnoiShakspeare 
plain,  visible  to  the  very  bottom,  without 
studyl"  cries  he.  Alas,  no,  gentle  Reader; 
we  cannot  think  so ;  we  do  not  find  that  he  is 
"visible  to  Ihe  very  bottom,"  even  to  those 
that  profess  the  slud^  of  him.  It  has  been  our 
lot  to  read  some  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  and 
to  hear  a  great  many;  bat  for  most  part  they 
amounted  to  no  such  "visibility."  Volumes 
we  have  seen  that  were  simply  one  huge  In- 
terjection printed  over  three  hundred  pages. 
Nine  tenths  of  our  critics  have  told  ns  little 
more  of  Shalcspeare,  than  what  honest  Franz 
Horn  says  onr  neighbours  used  to  tell  of  him. 
"(hat  he  was  a  great  spirit,  and  slept  majes- 
tically along."  Johnson's  Preface,  a  sound 
and  solid  piece  for  its  purpose,  is  a  complete 
exception  to  this  nile ;  and,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, the  only  complete  one.  Students  of 
Doetry  admire  Shakspeare  in  their  tenth  year ; 
but  go  on  admiring  him  more  and  more,  un- 
derstanding him  more  and  more,  till  their 
.hreescore-and-tenth.     Grotius   said,  he   read 


Terence  otherwise  than  boya  clo.  "Happy 
contractedness  of  youih,"  adds  Goethe,  "  nay, 
of  men  in  general;  that  at  all  moments  of  their 
existence  they  can  look  apon  themselves  aa 
complete ;  and  inquire  neither  after  the  True 
nor  the  False,  nor  the  High  nor  the  Deep ;  but 
simply  after  what  is   proportioned   to  them- 

Our  second  advice  we  shall  state  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  to  remember  that  a  Foreigner  is 
no  Englishman;  that  in  judging  a  foreign 
work,  it  is  not  enough  to  ask  whether  it  is 
suitable  to  our  mo^ft',  but  whether  it  is  suitable 
to  foreign  wants :  above  all,. whether  it  is  suit- 
able to  iletJf.  The  fairness,  the  necessity  of 
this  can  need  no  demonstration  -■  yet  how  often 
do  we  find  it,  in  practice,  altogether  neglected  I 
We  could  fancy  we  saw  some  Bond-street 
Tailor  criticising  the  costume  of  an  ancient 
Greek ;  censuring  the  highly  improper  cut  of 
collar  and  lapel ;  lamenting,  indeed,  that  col- 
lar and  lapel  were  nowhere  lo  be  seen.  He 
pronounces  the  costume,  easily  and  decisive- 
ly, to  be  a  barbarous  one ;  to  know  whether  it 
II  a  barbarous  one,  and  bow  barbarous,  the 
judgment  of  a  Winkelraann  might  be  required, 
and  he  would  find  it  hard  to  give  a  judgment. 
For  the  questions  set  before  the  two  were  radi- 
cally different.  The  Fraction  asked  himself: 
How  will  this  look  in  Almaeks,  and  before 
Lord  Mahogany !  The  Winklemann  asked 
himself:  How  will  this  look  in  the  Universe, 
and  before  the  Creator  of  Man  1 

Whether  these  remarks  of  ours  may  do 
any  thing  lo  forward  a  right  appreciation  of 
Goethe  in  this  country,  we  know  not;  neither 
reckon  this  last  result  to  be  of  any  vital 
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mending  Goethe,  we  are  doing  o 
recommend  a  truer  stady  of  Poetry  itself:  and 
happy  were  we  lo  fancy  that  any  efforts  of 
ours  could  promote  such  an  object.  Promoted, 
attained  it  will  be,  as  we  believe,  by  one  means 
and  another.  A  deeper  feeling  for  Art  is 
abroad  over  Europe ;  a  purer,  more  earnest 
purpose  in  the  study,  in  the  practice  of  iL  In 
this  influence  we  too  must  participate:  the 
time  will  come  when  our  own  ancient  noble 
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talked  of;  when  Dilettantism  will  give  plac 
to  Criticism,  in  respect  of  it;  and  vague  woti- 
der  end  in  clear  knowledge,  in  sincere  reve- 
rence, and,  what  were  best  of  all,  in  hearty 
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In  ilie  moiiern  arrangemenis  of  society,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  that  a  man  of  genius  must, 
like  Butler,  "ask  for  bread  and  receive  a 
stone ;"  for,  in  spite  of  our  grand  maxim  uf 
snpply  and  demand,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  excellence  that  men  are  most  forward 
to  recognise.  The  inventor  of  a  spinning- 
jenny  is  pretty  sure  of  his  reward  in  his  own 
day;  but  the  writer  of  a  true  poem,  like  the 
apostle  of  a  true  religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of 
the  contrary.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
not  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice,  that  there 
is  generally  a  posthumous  retribution.  Robert 
Burns,  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  might  yet  have 
been  living;  but  his  short  life  was  spent  in 
toil  and  penury;  and  he  died,  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  miserable  and  neglected ;  and 
yet  already  a  brave  mausoleum  shines  over  his 
dust,  and  more  than  one  splendid  monument 
(las  been  reared  in  other  places  to  his  fame: 
the  street  where  he  languished  in  poverty  is 
ca.Ued  by  his  name ;  the  highest  personages  in 
our  literature  have  been  proud  to  appear  as 
his  commentators  and  admirers,  and  here  is 
the  lirlh  narrative  of  his  Life,  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world! 

Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologi?e 
fiir  this  new  attempt  on  such  a  subject:  but  his 
readers,  we,  believe,  will  readily  acqaii  him; 
or.  at  worst,  will  censure  only  the  performance 
of  his  task,  not  the  choice  of  it.  Tlie  character 
of  liuins,  indeed,  is  a  theme  that  cannot  easily 
Eecome  either  iritc  or  exhausted;  and  will  pro- 
bably gain  rather  than  lose  in  its  dimensions 
Dy  tlie  distance  to  which  it  is  removed  by 
Time,  No  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet:  and  this  is  probably  true;  but  the 
fault  is  al  least  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's'*as 
the  hero's:  '  For  it  is  cerlain.that  to  the  vulgar 
eye  few  things  are  wonderful  that  are  not 
distant.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  believe  that, 
the  man,  the  mere  man  whom  they  see,  nay, 
perhaps,  painfully  feel,  toiling  at  their  side 
through  the  poor  jostlings  of  existence,  ca 
made  of  finer  clay  than  themselves.  Sup 
that  some  dining  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's,  and  neighbourof  John  a  Coinbe's,  had 
snatched  an  hour  or  two  from  the  preservation 
of  his  game,  and  written  us  a  Life  of  Shak- 
speare!  What  dissertations  should  we  not 
have  had,— not  on  Hamlet  and  Th  Tempcsl,  but 
on  the  wool-trade,  and  deer-steriing,  and  the 
libel  and  vagrant  taws!  anil  how  the  Poacher 
became  a  Player;  and  how  Sir  Thomas 
Mr.  John  bad  Christian  bowels,  and  did 
push  him  10  extremities  I  In  like  manner, 
believe,  with  respect  to  Burns,  that  till  the 
companions  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  honourable 
Excise  Commissioners,  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  Dumfries  Aris- 
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tocracy,  and  all  the  Squires  and  Earls,  equally 
with  the  Ayr  Writers,  and  the  New  and  Old 
Light  Clergy,  whom  he  had  to  do  with,  shall 
have  become  invisible  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Past,  or  visible  only  by  light  borrowed  from  hit 
juxtaposition,  it  will  be  dilTiculi  to  measure 
by  any  trne  standard,  or  to  estimate  what 
eally  was  and  did,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  his  country  and  the  world.  It  will  he 
diSicnIt,  we  say;  but  still  a  fair  problem  for 
literary  historians;  and  repeated  attempts  will 
*ve  us  repeated  approximations. 
His  former  biographers  have  done  some- 
thing, no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  a  great  deal, 
to  assist  us.  Dr.  Currie  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
principal  of  these  writers,  have  both,  we  think, 
mistaken  one  essentially  important  thing ; — 
Their  own  and  the  world's  true  relation  to 
author,  and  the  style  in  which  ii  became 
men  to  think  and  to  speak  of  such  a 
Dr.  Currie  loved  the  poet  truly;  more 
perhaps  than  he  avowed  to  his  readers,  or  even 
to  himself;  j-et  he  everywhere  introduces  him 
wiih  a  certain  patronizing,  apologetic  air;  as 
if  the  polite  public  might  think  it  strange  and 
half  unwarrantable  that  he,  a  man  of  science, 
a  scholar,  and  gentleman,  should  do  such 
honour  to  a  rustic  tJu  all  this,  however,  we 
readily  admit  that  his  fault  was  not  want  of 
love,  but  weakness  of  faith;  and  regret  that 
the  first  and  kindest  of  all  our  poet's  biogra- 
phers should  not  have  seen  farther,  or  believed 
more  boldly  what  he  saw.  Mr.  Walker  offends 
more  deeply  in  the  same  kind:  and  both  err 
alike  in  presenting  us  with  a  detached  cata* 
logae  of  his  several  supposed  attrihales,  vir- 
tues, and  vices,  instead  of  a  delineation  of  the 
resultinj!  character  as  a  living  nnily.  This, 
however,  is  not  painting  a  portrait;  but  gaug- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  the  several  fea- 
tures, and  jotting  down  their  dimetisions  in 
arithmetical  ciphers.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much 
as  this :  for  we  are  yet  to  learn  by  what  arts  or 
instruments  the  mind  could  be  so  measured  and 
gaiTged. 

Mr.  Loekhart,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has 
avoided  both  these  errors.  He  uniformly  treats 
Burns  as  the  high  and  remarkable  man  the 
public  voice  has  now  pronounced  him  to  bcr 
and  in  delineating  him,  he  has  avoided  the 
method  of  separate  generalities,^  and  rather 
sought  for  characteristic  incidents,  habits, 
actions,  sayings ;  in  a  word,  for  aspects  which 
exhibit  the  whole  man,  as  he  looked  and  lived 
among  his  fellows.  The  book  accordingly, 
with  all  its  deficiencies,  gives  more  insight,  we 
think,  into  the  true  character  of  Burns,  than 
any  prior  biography :  thoug'h,  being  written  on 
the  very  popular  and  condensed  scheme  of  an 
article  for  Conilable'e  Mucdlany,  it  has  less 
depth  than  we  could  have  wished  and  expected 
from  a  writer  of  such  power;  and  contains 
rather  more,  and  more  multifarious,  qnotatioasc 
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than  belong  of  right  to  an  original  produclion. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Lockhan's  own  wriiing  is  gene- 
rally so  good,  so  clear,  direct,  and  nervous, 
that  we  seldom  wish  to  see  it  making  place 
for  another  man's.  However,  the  spirit  of  the 
work  is  throughout  candid,  tolerant,  and  anx- 
iously conuiliaiing;  compliments  and  praises 
lire  liberally  distributed,  on  all  hands,  to  great 
and  small;  and,  as  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  ob- 
serves of  the  society  in  the  backwoods  of 
America,  "the  courtesies  of  polite  life  are 
never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,"  But  there 
are  better  things  than  these  in  the  volume; 
and  we  can  safely  testify,  not  only  (hat  it  is 
easily  and  pleasantly  read  a  first  lime,  but  may 
even  be  without  difficulty  read  again. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
the  problem  of  Burns'a  Biography  has  yet 
been  adequately  solved.  We  do  not  allude  so 
much  to  deiiciency  of  facts  or  dooaroents, — 
though  of  these  we  are  still  every  day  receiv- 
ing some  fresh  accession, — as  to  the  limited 
and  imperfect  application  of  Ihem  to  (he  great 
end  of  Biography.  Our  notions  upon  this  sub- 
ject may  perhaps  appear  exlrawagant;  but  if 
aji  individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough 
.0  have  his  life  and  character  recorded  for 
public  remembrance,  we  have  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  public  ought  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  inward  springs  and  rela- 
tions of  his  character.  How  did  the  world  and 
man's  life,  from  his  particular  position,  repre- 
sent themselves  to  his  mind!  How  did  coex- 
isting circumstances  modi^  him  from  without ; 
how  did  he  modify  these  from  within  1  With 
what  endeavours  and  what  efficacy  rule  over 
them ;  with  what  resistance  and  what  suffer- 
ing sink  under  them  1  In  one  word,  what  atid 
how  produced  was  the  effectof  society  otjjiim; 
what  and  how  produced  was  his  effect  on 
society  !  He  who  should  answer  these  ques- 
tions, in  regard  to  any  individual,  would,  as 
we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in 
biography.  Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  de^ 
serve  such  a  study;  and  many  Hms  will  be 
written,  and,  for  the  gratification  of  innocent 
curiosity,  ought  to  be  written,  and  read,  and 
forgotten,  which  are  not  in  this  sense  iiogio- 
pftifi.  But  Bums,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  one  of 
these  few  individuals;  and  such  a  study,  at 
least  with  such  a  result,  he  has  not  yet  obtained. 
Our  own  contributions  to  it,  we  are  aware,  can 
be  bat  scanty  and  feeble;  but  we  offer  Ihem 
with  good-will,  and  trust  they  may  meet  with 
acceptance  from  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodi- 
gy; and  was,  in  that  character,  entertained  by 
it,  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  ioud,  vague,  tu- 
mttltnous  wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  cen- 
sure and  neglect:  till  his  early  and  most 
motimfal  death  again  awakened  an  eniha- 
Rtasm  for  him,  which,  especially  as  there  was 
now  nothing  to  be  done,  ana  much  to  be 
ipoken,  has  prolonged  itself  even  to  our  own 
lime.  It  is  Irne,  the  "nine  days"  have  long 
since  elapsed ;  and  the  very  continuance  of 
this  clamour  proves  that  Burns  was  no  vulgar 
wonder.  Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judg- 
meats,  where,  as  years  passed  by,  he  has 
come  to  rest  more  and  more  exclusively  on  his 


iis,  and  may  now  be  well 
nigh  shorn  of  that  ca«ual  radiance,  he  appears 
not  only  as  a  true  British  poet,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  British  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that 
hedid  little:  He  did  much,  if  weconsider  where 
and  how.  If  the  work  performed  was  small, 
we  must  remember  that  he  had  his  very  ma- 
terials lo  discover;  for  the  metal  he  worked 
in  lay  hid  under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  but 
his  had  guessed  its  existence ;  and  we  may  al- 
most say,  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  to 
construct  the  tools  for  fashioning  it.  For  he 
found  himself  in  deepest  obscurity,  without 
help,  without  instruction,  without  model;  or 
with  models  only  of  the  meanest  sorL  An 
educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled 
with  all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's 
skill  has  been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest 
lime;  and  be  works,  accordingly,  with  a 
strength  borrowed  from  ail  past  ages.  How 
different  is  Ms  stale  who  stands  on  the  outside 
of  that  storehonse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must 
be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut  against 
himl  His  means  are  the  commonest  and 
rudest;  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of 
his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  his  steam 
engine  may  remove  mountains  ;  but  no  dwarf 
will  hew  them  down  with  the  pick-axe ;  and 
he  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad 
with  his  arms. 

It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents 
himself.  Bom  in  an  age  the  most  prosaic 
Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in  a  condition  the 
most  disadvantageous,  where  his  mind,  if  it 
accomplished  aught,  must  accomplish  it  un- 
der the  pressure  of  continual  bodily  hill,  nay, 
of  penury  and  desponding  apprehension  of 
the  worst  evils,  and  with  no  furtherance  but 
such  knowledge  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man's  hut, 
and  the  rhymes  of  a  Fei^uson  or  Ram.'iay  for 
his  standard  of  beamy,  he  sinks  not  under  all 
these  impediments :  Through  the  fogs  and 
darkness  of  that  obscure  region,  his  eagle  eye 
discerns  the  true  relations  of  the  world  and 
human  life ;  he  grows  into  intellectual  strength, 
and  trains  himself  into  intellectual  expenness. 
■Impelled  by  the  irrepressible  movement  of  his 
inward  spirit,  he  stniggles  forward  into  the 
general  view,  and  with  haughty  modesty  lays 
down  before  us,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  a 
gifl,  which  Time  has  now  pronounced  im- 
perishable. Add  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome, 
drudging  childhood  and  youth  was  by  far  the 
kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  he  died 
in  his  thirly-sevenih  year;  and  [hen  ask  if  it 
be  strange  that  bis  poems  are  imgerfect,  and 
of  small  extent,  or  that  his  genius  allained  no 
mastery  in  its  art?  Alas,  his  Sun  shone  as 
through  a  tropical  tornado;  and  the  pale 
Shadow  of  Death  eclipsed  it  at  noon  !  Shroud- 
ed in  such  baleful  vapours,  the  genius  of  Bums 
was  never  seen  in  clear  aaure  splendour,  en- 
lightening the  world :  But  some  beams  from  it 
did,  by  fits,  pierce  tlirough;  and  it  tinted  thoss 
clouds  with  rainbow  and  orient  colours  inlo  a, 
glory  and  stern  grandeur,  which  men  silently 
gazed  on  with  wonder  and  tears ! 

We  are  anxious  not  lo  exaggerate;  fori!  .d 
exposition   rather   than   admiration   that   onr 
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aire  of  ns  here;  and  vet  to  avoid 
icy  to  that  side  is  no  easy  matler. 
urns,  and  we  pily  him;  and  love 
e  prone  lo  magnify.  Crilicism,  ii 
s  thought,  should  be  a  cold  busi- 

evenlE,  our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclu- 
sively that  of  critics.  True  and  genial  as  his 
poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet, 
but  as  a  man,  [hat  he  interests  and  affects  us. 
He  was  ofieD  advised  lo  write  a  tragedy:  time 
and  means  were  not  lent  him  for  this;  but 
through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of 
the  deepest.  We  question  whether  the  world 
has  since  witnessed  so  utterly  sad  a  scene; 
whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock, 
"amid  the  melancholy  main,"  presetited  lo  the 
reflecting  mind  such  a  "  spectacle  of  pity  ant! 
fear,"  as  did  this  inlrinsieally  nobler,  gentler, 
and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away 
in  a  hopeless  siru^le  with  base  entangle- 
ments, which  coiled  closer  and  closer  round 
him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an  outlet. 
Conquerors  are  .1  race  with  whom  the  world 
could  well  dispense;  nor  can  the  hard  intel- 
lect, the  unsympathizing  loftiness,  and  high 
but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  sach  persons,  inspire 
us  in  general  with  any  aflection ;  at  best  it  may 
eiciie  amazement;  and  their  fall,  like  Uiat  of 
a  pyramid,  witt  be  beheld  with  a  certain  sad- 
ness and  awe.  But  a  true  Poet,  a  man  in 
whose  heart  resides  some  effluence  of  Wis- 
dom, some  tone  of  the  "Eternal  Melodies,"  is 
the  most  precious  gill  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  a  generation:  we  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer, 
development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  our- 
selves; his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us,  and  we 
mourn  his  death,  as  (hat  of  a  benefactor  who 
lOved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  bounty  be- 
stowed on  us  in  Robert  Bums ;  but  with  queen- 
like  indifference  she  cast  it  from  her  hand, 
tike  a  thing  of  no  moment;  and  it  was -defaced 
and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  we 
recognised  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was 
given  the  power  of  making  man's  life  more 
venerable,  but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own 
was  not  given.  Destiny, — for  so  in  our  igno- 
rance we  must  speak, — bis  faults,  the  faults 
of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him;  and  that 
spirit,  which  might  have  soared,  could  it  but 
have  walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glori- 
ous faculties  trodden  under  fool  in  the  blos- 
som, and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without 
ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a 
soul;  so  fnll  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all 
living  and  lifeless  things !  How  his  heart 
flows  out  in  sympathy  over  universal  nature; 
and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  discerns  a 
beauty  and  a  meaning!  The  "Daisy"  falls 
not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare;  nor  the 
ruined  nest  of  that  "  wee,  cowering,  timorous 
beastie,"  cast  forth,  after  all  its  provident 
pains,  to  "thole  the  sleety  dribble,  and  cran- 
reuch  cauld."  The  "hoar  visage"  of  Winter 
dehghts  him:  he  dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft- 
returning  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn 
desolation;  but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  be- 
comes an  anthem  to  his  ears  ;  he  loves  to  walk 
it)  the  sounding  woods,  for  "it  raises  his 
13 
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thoughts  to  Him  Ihet  uiilketh  on  Iht  icings  oflhi 
ii-ind."  A  true  Poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be 
struck,  and  the  sound  it  yields  will  be  music! 
But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles  with 
his  brother  men.  What  warm,  all-compre- 
hending, fellow-feeling,  what  trustful,  bound- 
less love,  what  generous  exaggeration  of  the 
object  loved !  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown 
maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and  homely,  but 
a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  (he 
paragons  of  Earth.  The  roi^h  scenes  of 
Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian 
illusion,  but  in  Ihe  rude  contradiction,  in  the 
smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still 
lovely  to  him:  Poverty  is  indeed  his  compa- 
nion, but  Love  also,  and  Courage ;  the  simple 
feelings,  the  worth,  Ihe  nobleness,  that  dwell 
under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable 
to  hia  heart;  and  thus  over  Ihe  lowest  pro- 
vinces of  man's  existence  he  pours  the  glory 
of  his  own  soul;  and  Ihey  rise,  in  shadow  and 
sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a 
beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  iu  the 
highesl.  He  has  a  just  self-consciousness, 
which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride;  yet  it 
is  a  noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  ofience, 
no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and 
social  one.  The  peasant  Poet  bears  himself, 
we  might  say,  like  a  King  in  exile;  he  is  east 
among  Ihe  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  (he 
highest;  yel  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may 
be  disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can  re- 
pel, the  supercilious  he  can  subdue ;  preten- 
sions of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail 
with  him;  there  is  a  Are  in  that  dark  eye,  un- 
der which  the  "insolence  of  condescension" 
cannot  thrive.  In  bis  abasement,  in  his  ei- 
Ireme  need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the 
majesty  of  Poetry  and  Manhood.  And  yet,  far 
as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he 
wanders  not  apart  from  them,  bul  miie^ 
warmly  in  their  interests ;  nay,  throws  himself 
into  their  arms ;  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them 
to  love  him.  It  is  moving  to  see  how,  in  his 
darkest  despondency,  this  proud  being  slill 
seeks  relief  from  friendship;  unbosoms  him- 
self, often  to  the  nnworihy;  and,  amid  (ears, 
strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows 
only  the  name  of  friendship.  And  yet  he  was 
"quick  to  learn;"  a  man  of  keen  vision, before 
whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  conceal* 
ment.  His  understanding  saw  through  the 
hollowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers; 
but  there  was  a  generous  credulity  in  his 
Heart.  And  so  did  our  Peasant  show  himself 
among  us;  "a  soul  like  an  .^olian  harp,  In 
whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed 
through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate 
melody."  And  this  was  he  for  whom  the 
world  found  no  filler  business  Ihaii  quarrelling 
wiih  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing  ex- 
cise dues  upon  (allow,  and  gauging  alebarre>  ! 
In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  Spirit  sorrow- 
fully wasted:  and  3  hundred  years  may  pass 
on,  before  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste. 

All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  Writings  he 
has  left,  seem  10  us,  as  we  hinted  above,  no 
more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what 
was  in  him ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius 
that  could  never  show  itself  complete;  that 
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s,  down  to  ih 
amral  das; 


wanted  all  things  for  compleleueas :  calture, 
leisure,  true  effort,  nay,  even  length  of  lite. 
His  poems  are,  with  scaroely  any  exception, 
mere  occasional  effusions,  ponred  forth  with 
little  premeditation,  eipressing,  by  snch  means 
as  offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of 
the  hour.    Never  in  one  instance  was  it  per- 
mitted him  to  grapple  with  any  sabject  with 
Ihe  fall  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and 
mould  it  in  the  concentrated  lire  of  his  genius. 
To  try  by  the  strict  rales  of  Art  such  imperfect 
fragments,  would  be  al  once  unprofitable  and 
unfair.     KeverthHef^s,  there  is  something 
these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  a 
which  forbids  the  most  fastidious  student 
poetry  to  pass  Ihem  by.   Some  sort  of  enduring 
quality  they  must  have;  for,  after  fifty  yeai 
of  the  wildest  vicissitudes  in  poetic  taste,  the 
still  continue  to  be  read;  nay,  are  read  moi 
and  more  eagerly,  more  and  rai 
and  this  not  only  by  literary  vit 
class  upon  whoni  transitory 
most  strongly,  but  by  all  class 
most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly 
who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poeiry,  ei- 
cept  because  they  find   pleasure  in   it.    The 
grounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity, 
which  extends,  in   a  literal   sense,  from   the 
palace  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regions  where 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well  worth 
inquiring  into.    After  every  jttst  deduction,  it 
seems  lo  imply  some  rare  excellence  in  these 
works.    What  is  that  excellence  1 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  ns  far. 
The  excellence  of  Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the 
rarest,  whether  in  poeiry  or  prose;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  il  is  plain  and  easily  recognised; 
his  Sincerity,  his  indisputable  air  of  Truth. 
Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys ;  no  hollow 
fantastic  sentimentalities;  no  wiredrawn  re- 
finings,  either  in  thought  or  feeling :  the  pas- 
sion that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a 
living  heart;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in 
his  own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his 
own  steps.  He  does  not  write  from  hearsay, 
but  from  sight  and  experience ;  it  is  the  scenes 
he  has  lived  and  laboured  amidst,  that  be 
describes ;  those  scenes,  rude  and  humble  as 
they  are,  have  kindled  heaulifnl  emotions  in 
his  soul,  noble  Iboughls,  and  definite  resolves  ; 
and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from 
aay  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but 
because  his  heart  is  too  full  to  b 
speaks  it,  too,  with  such  melody 
Don  as  he  can ;  "  in  homely  rustic  jingle ;"  but 
iX  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  This  is  the  grand 
secret  for  finding  readers  and  retaining  them ; 
let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others 
be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.  Horace's 
rule,  Si  vis  me  jUre,  is  applicable  in  a  widei 
sense  than  the  literal  one.  To  every  poet,  to 
♦very  writer,  we  might  say:  Be  true,  if  you 
would  be  believed.  Let  a  man  but  speak  forth 
with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emo- 
^on,  the  actual  condition,  of  his  own  heart; 
and  other  men,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit 
ilogelher  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and 
will  give  heed  to  him.  In  culture,  in  extent 
sf  view,  we  may  stand  above  the  speaker,  or 
ibelow  him;  bat  in  either  case,  his  words,  if 
tbey  are  earnest  and  sincere,  will  find  some 
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;  for  in  spite  of  all  ci 
d  rank,  or  inward,  as 
does  the  heart  of  mi 
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This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle, 
id  one  which  Burns  had  little  merit  in  dis- 
)vering.  True,  the  discovery  is  easy  enough : 
but  the  practical  appliance  is  not  easy;  is 
indeed  the  fundamental  difficulty  which  all 
poets  have  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely 
one  in  the  hundred  ever  fairly  surmounts.  A 
bead  too  dull  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the 
false;  a  heart  too  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all 
risks,  and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to  a  writer.  With 
either,  or,  as  more  commonty  happens,  with 
both,  of  these  deficiencies,  combine  a  love  of 
distinction,  a  wish  to  be  original,  which  is  sel- 
dom wanting,  and  we  have  Affectation,  the 
bane  of  literature,  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is 
of  morals.  How  often  does  the  one  and  the 
other  front  us,  in  poetry,  as  in  life !  Great 
poets  themselves  are  not  always  free  of  this 
vice ;  nay,  il  is  precisely  on  a  certain  sort  and 
degree  of  greatness  that  it  is  mosl  commonly 
ingrafted.  A  strong  effort  after  excellence  will 
sometimes  solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow 
of  success,  and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold, 
;s  unfold  it  imperfectly.  Byron, 
vas  no  common  man:  yet  if  we 
poeiry  with  this  view,  we  shall 
nna  «  lar  enough  from  faultless.  Generally 
speaking,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  true. 
He  refreshes  us,  not  with  the  divine  fountain, 
bat  too  ollen  with  vulgar  strotig  waters,  stimn- 
indeedtothe  taste,  but  soon  ending  in  dis- 
r  even  nausea.  Are  his  Harolds  and 
Giaours,  we  would  ask,  real  men,  we  mean, 
poetically  consistent  and  conceivable  men  1  Do 
not  these  characters,  does  not  the  character  of 
iheirauthor.whichmoreor  less  shines  through 
them  all,  rather  appear  a  thing  put  on  for  the 
occasion ;  uo  natural  or  possible  mode  of 
being,  but  something  intended  to  look  much 
grander  than  nature  1  Surely,  all  these  sionn- 
ful  agonies,  this  volcanic  heroism,  superhuman 
contempt,  and  moody  desperation,  with  so 
much  scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other 
sulphurous  humours,  is  more  like  the  brawling 
of  a  player  in  some  paltry  tragedy,  which  is  to 
last  three  hours,  than  the  bearing  if  a  man  in 
the  business  of  life,  which  is  to  last  three-score 
and  ten  years.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a  taint 
of  this  sort,  something  which  we  should  cali 
theatrical,  filse,  and  afiected,  in  every  ot>e  of 
these  otherwise  powerful  pieces.  Perhaps  Dm 
JiHFjj,  especially  the  latter  parts  of  it,  is  the 
only  thing  approaching  to  a  sinirre  work,  he 
ever  wrote;  the  only  work  where  he  showed 
himself,  in  any  measure,  as  he  was;  and 
seemed  so  intent  on  his  subject,  as,  for  mo- 
mtaiis,  to  forget  himself.  Yet  Byron  hated 
this  vice;  we  believe,  heartily  deiesled  it:  nay, 
he  had  declared  format  war  against  il  in  word? 
So  difficult  is  it  even  for  the  strongest  to  make 
this  primary  attainmetit,  which  might  seem 
the  simplest  of  all :  to  read  ill  own  caatciousnett 
wilhout  mistake!,  without  errors  involuntary  or 
wilful !  We  recollect  no  poet  of  Bums's  sus- 
eeptibilily  who  comes  before  us  from  the  first, 
and  abides  with  us  to  the  last,  with  such  a  total 
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Iran  t  of  afff  ctation.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and 
an  honest  writer.  In  his  successes  and  his 
failures,  in  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  he 
is  ever  clear,  simple,  true,  and  ghiters  with  no 
lustre  but  his  own.  We  reckon  this  to  he  a 
great  virtue ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the  root  of  most 
other  virtues,  literary  as  well  as  moral. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  lo  mention,  that  it 
is  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  that  we  now  allude; 
(0  those  writings  which  he  had  lime  to  medi- 
tale,  and  where  no  special  reason  existed  lo 
warp  his  critical  feeling,  or  ohstraci  his  en- 
deavour 10  fulAI  tc.  Certain  of  his  Letters,  and 
other  fractions  of  prose  composition,  hy  no 
means  deserve  this  praise.  Here,  doubtless, 
there  is  not  the  same  natural  Iruth  of  style ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  soraelhinj;  not  only  stiff, 
but  strained  and  twisted  i  a  certain  high-ftown, 
inflated  tone  {  the  stilting  emphasis  of  which 
contrasts  ill  with  the  firmness  and  rugged 
simplicity  of  even  his  poorest  verses.  Thus 
no  man,  it  woald  appear,  is  altogether  un- 
affected. Does  not  Shakapeare  himself  same- 
times  premeditate  the  sheerest  bomba.'^t !  But 
even  with  regard  to  these  Letters  of  Burns,  it 
is  but  fair  to  stale  that  he  had  two  excuses. 
The  first  was  his  comparative  deficiency  in 
language.  Burns,  though  fur  most  part  he 
writes  with  singular  force,  and  even  graceful- 
ness, is  not  master  of  English  prose,  as  he  is 
of  Scottish  verse ;  not  master  of  ii,  ive  mean, 
in  proportion  lo  ihe  depth  and  vehemence  of 
his  matter.  These  Lellers  strike  us  as  the 
effort  of  a  man  lo  eipress  something  which 
he  has  no  oi^an  Gi  fnr  expressing.  But  a 
second  and  wetghiier  excuse  is  to  be  fanndin 
the  pecutiariiy  of  Bnrns's  social  rank.  His 
correspondents  are  often  men  whose  relaiion 
lo  him  he  has  never  accurately  ascertained; 
whom  therefore  he  is  either  forearming  hi 
self  against,  or  else  unconsciously  flallering, 
by  adopting  the  style  he  thinks  will  please 
ihem.  At  all  events,  we  should  remember  that 
these  faults,  even  in  his  Letters,  are 
rule,  but  the  exception.  Whenever  hi 
BS  one  would  ever  wish  to  do,  lo  trusted  friends 
and  on  real  interests,  his  style  becomes  simple, 
Tigoroiis,  expressive,  sometimes  even  beauti- 
ful. His  Lellers  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are  uniform- 
ly excellent. 

But  we  return  to  his  poetry.  In  addition  to 
its  sincerity,  it  has  another  peculiar  merit, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or  perhaps  a 
means,  of  the  foregoing.  It  displays  itself  in 
his  choice  of  snhjects,  or  rather  in  his  in- 
difference as  lo  subjects,  and  the  power  he  has' 
of  making  all  subjects  interesting.  The  ordi 
ry  poet,  lite  the  ordinary  man,  is  for  e 
seeking,  in  external  circumstances,  ihe  help 
which  can  he  found onlyin  himself.  In  whi  ' 
is  familiar  aiid  near  at  hand,  he  discerns  t 
form  or  comeliness:  home  is  not  poetical  but 
prosaic  i  it  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conven 
tional  world,  thai  poetry  resides  for  him , 
were  he  there  and  not  here,  were  he  thus  and 
not  so,  it  would  be  well  with  him.  Hence  oor 
innumerable  host  of  ros&coloured  novels  and 
iron-mailed  epics,  with  their  locality  not  on  the 
Earth,  but  somewhere  nearer  to  the  Moon. 
Hence  our  Virgins  of  the  Sun.andonr  Knights 
of  the  Cross,  malioions  Saracens  In  turbass, 
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and  copper-coloured  Chiefs  in  wampum,  and  s  i 
many  other  truculent  figures  from  the  heroic 
times  or  the  heroic  climates,  who  on  all  bauds 
swarm  in  our  poetry.    Peace  be  with  them! 
But  yet,  as  a  great  moralist  proposed  preach- 
ing lo  the  men  of  this  century,  so  would  we 
fain  preach  to  the  poets,  "a  sermon  on  the 
duty  of  slaying  at  home."     Let  them  be  sure 
that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  can  do 
little  for  Ihem.  That  form  of  life  has  attraction 
less  because  it  is  better  or  nobler  than 
'n,  than  simply  because  it  is  different; 
en  this  attraction  must  he  of  the  most 
For  will  not  our-  own  age,  one 
^  be  an  ancient  one;  and  have  as  quaint 
oslnme  as  Ihe  resl;  not  contrasted  with  Ihe 
I,  therefore,  hut  ranked   along  with  them, 
respect  of  quainlnessi     I>oes  Homer  in- 
est  us   now,  because  he  wrote  of  what 
ised  out  of  his  native  Greece,  and  two  cen- 
ies  before    he  was   horn ;  or  because   he 
ute  of  what  passed  in  God's  world,  and  in  Ihe 
heart  of  man,  which  is  the  same  after  thirty 
..et  our  poets  look  to  Ihis ;  is  Iheir 
feeling   really  finer,   truer,  and   their   vision 
deeper  than  that  of  other  men,  they  have  no- 
"  ar,  even  from  the  humblest  subject ; 
I, — they  have  nothing  lo  hope,  but  at) 
ephemeral  favour,  even  from  the  highest. 
The  poet,  we  cannot  bm  think,  can  never 
ive  far  lo  seek  Ibr  a  subject;  the  elements 
of  his  art  are  in  him,  and  around  him  on  every 
hand;  fl^r  him  the  Ideal  world  is  not  remote 
from  ihe  Actual,  but  under  it  and  within  it; 
nay,  he  is  a  poet,  precisely  because  he  can 
discern  it  there.     Wherever  there  is  a  sky 
above  him,  and  a  world  around  him,  the  poet 
his  place ;  fur  here  too  is  man's  eiist- 
wiih   its   infinite   longings    and  small 
acquirings;  ils   ever-lhwarted,  ever-renewed 
endeavours  ;  its  unspeakable   aspirations,  its 
fears  and  hopes  thai  wander IhroughElemity: 
and  all  the  mysieryof  brightness  and  of  gloom 
thai  it  was  ever  made  of.  in  any  age  or  cli- 
mate, since  man  first  began  lo  live.    Is  there 
not  ihe  fifth  act  of  a  Tragedy  in  every  death- 
bed, though  il  were  a  peasant's  and  a  bed  of 
heath  1     And  are  wooings  and  weddings  ob- 
solete, that  there  can  be  Comedy  no  longer! 
Or  are  men  suddenly  grown  wise,  that  Laugh- 
ter must  no  longer  shake  his  sides,  but  he 
cheated  of  his  Farce  ?     Man's  life  and  nature 
is,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  ever  be.     But  the 
poet  must  have  an  eye  to  read  these  things, 
and  a  heart  Eo  understand  them  ;  or  Ihey  come 
and  pass  away  before  him  in  vain.    He  is  a 
varu,  a  seer;  a  gift  of  vision  has  been  given 
him.     Has  life  no  meanings  for  him,  which 
another  cannot  eqnal  I y  decipher!  then  he  is  no 
poet,  and  Delphi  itself  wil)  not  make  him  one. 
In  this  respect.  Burns,  though  not  perhaps 
absolutely  a  great  poet,  better  manifests  his 
capahility.befterproves  Ihe  truth  of  his  genius, 
than  if  he  had,  by  his-  own  slrenglh,  kept  the 
whole  Minerva  Press  going,  to  the  end  of  'bin 
literary  course.     He  shows  himself  at  least  a 
poet  of  Naiure's  own  making;  and  Nature, 
after  all,  is  still  the  grand  agent  iiv  making 
poets.     We  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other 
external  condition  being  requisite  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  poet.    Sometimes  it  is 
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sort  of  training ;  he  must  have  studied  certain 
things,  studied  for  instance  "  the  elder  dra- 
matists," and  so  learned  a  poetic  language ; 
as  if  poetrj-  lay  in  the  tongue,  not  in  the  heart. 
At  other  limes  we  are  told,  he  must  be  bred  in 
a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on  a  confidential 
footing  with  Ihe  higher  classes;  because, 
above  all  other  things,  he  most  see  the  world. 
As  10  seeing  ihe  world,  we  apprehend  ihis 
will  cause  him  Utile  difficulty,  if  he  have  but 
an  eye  lo  see  it  with.  Withool  eyes,  indeed, 
Ihe  lask  might  be  hard.  But  happily  every 
poel  is  born  in  the  world,  and  sees  it,  with  or 
against  his  will,  every  day  and  every  hour  he 
lives.  The  mysterious  workmanship  of  man's 
heart,  the  true  light  and  the  inscrutable  dark- 
ness of  man's  destiny,  reveal  themselves  not 
only  in  capital  cities,  and  crowded  saloons, 
but  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  where  men  have 
their  abode.  Kay,  do  not  (he  elements  of  all 
human  virtues,  and  all  human  vices;  the 
passions  at  once  of  a  Boi^ia  and  of  a  Luther, 
lie  written,  in  stronger  or  fainter  lines,  in  the 
conscionsness  of  every  individual  bosom,  that 
has  practised  honest  self-examination  ?  Truly, 
this  same  world  may  be  seen  in  Mossgiel  and 
Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well,  as  clearly  as  it 
ever  came  to  light  in  Crockford's,  or  the 
Tuileries  itself. 

But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are 
laid  on  the  poor  aspirant  to  poeiry;  for  it  is 
hinted  that  he  should  have  bein  bom  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  inasmuch  as  poetry,  soon  after 
thai  dale,  vanished  from  Ihe  earth,  and  became 
no  longer  attainable  by  men  !  Such  cobweb 
speculations  have,  now  and  then,  overhung 
the  field  of  literature ;  but  they  obslruct  not 
the  growth  of  any  plant  there:  the  Shakspeare 
or  Ihe  Bums,  unconsciously,  and  merely  as 
he  walks  onward,  silently  brushes  Ihem  away. 
Is  not  every  genius  an  impossibility  till  he  ap- 
pear !  Why  do  we  call  him  new  and  original, 
if  iM  saw  where  his  marble  was  lying,  and 
what  fabric  he  could  rear  from  iti  It  is  not 
the  material  but  the  workman  that  is  wanting. 
It  is  not  the  dark  plaa  thai  hinders,  but  the 
dim  ei/e.  A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the 
meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives,  til)  Bums  be- 
came a  poet  in  it,  and  a  poet  of  it ;  found  it 
a  man's  life,  and  Iherelbre  significant  lo  men. 
A  thousand  battle-fields  remain  unsung;  but 
the  Wounded  Hare  has  not  perished  without  its 
memorial;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on 
US  from  its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was 
(here.  Our  HaUimeen  had  passed  and  repassed, 
in  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of  the 
Druids ;  but  no  Theocritus,  till  Burns,  dis- 
cerned in  it  the  materials  of  a  Scottish  Idyl : 
neither  was  the  Holy  Fair  any  Coumil  of  TraxI, 
or  Roman  Jtibiltt;  but  nevertheless,  Stiperali- 
twn,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Fun  having  been  pro- 
pitious to  him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became  a 
jjoem,  instinct  with  satire,  and  genuine  comic 
life.  Let  but  the  true  poet  be  given  ns,  we 
repeat  it,  place  him  where  and  how  yon  will, 
and  true  poetry  will  not  be  wanting. 

Independently  of  the  essentia)  gift  of  poetic 
feeling,  as  we  have  now  attempt^  to  describe 
it,  a  certain  rugged  sterling  worth  pervade 
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hia  poetry;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life,  and 
hardy,  natural  men.  There  is  a  decisive 
strength  in  him ;  and  yet  a  sweet  native 
gracefalness :  he  is  tender,  and  he  is  vehe- 
ment, yet  without  constraint  or  too  visible  ef- 
fort ;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it,  with  a 
power  which  seems  habitual  and  familiar  to 
him.  We  see  in  him  the  gentleness,  the  trem- 
bling pity  of  a  woman,  with  the  deep  earnest- 
ness, the  force  and  passionate  ardour  of  a 
hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire; 
lightning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer 
cloud.  He  has  a  resonance  in  his  bosom  for 
every  note  of  human  feeling :  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  sad,  the  ludicrous,  the  joyful,  are  wel- 
come in  their  turns  to  his  "lightly-moved  and 
all-conceiving  spirit."  And  obsen'e  with  what 
■  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps  his  subject, 
e  it  what  it  may !  How  he  fixes,  as  it  were, 
the  full  image  of  the  matter  in  his  eye ;  full 
and  clear  in  every  lineament;  and  catches  the 
real  type  and  essence  of  it,  amid  a  thousand 
accidents  and  superficial  circumstances,  no 
oneof  which  misleads  him!  Is  it  of  reason ; 
some  truth  to  be  discovered  1  No  sophistry,  no 
vain  surface-logic  detains  him  ;  quick,  reso- 
lute, unerring,  he  pierces  through  into  the 
marrow  of  the  question ;  and  speaks  his  ver- 
dict with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  foi^ot- 
ten.  Is  it  of  description  ;  some  visual  object 
lo  be  represented !  No  pnel  of  any  age  or 
nation  is  more  graphic  than  Barns:  Ihe  cha- 
raoTerifitic  features  disclose  themselves  to  him 
at  a  glance ;  three  lines  from  his  hand,  and 
we  have  a  likeness.  And,  in  that  rough  dia- 
lect, in  that  rude,  often  awkward,  metre,  so 
clear,  and  definite  a  likeness !  It  seems  a 
draughtsman  working  with  a  burnt  stick;  and 
yet  the  burin  of  a  Betzsch  is  not  more  eipres- 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  may  call  the 
foundation  of  all  talent;  for  in  fact,  unless  we 
see  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  place 
or  prize  it,  in  our  nnderslanding,  our  imagi- 
nation, our  affections?  Yet  it  is  not  in  itself 
perhaps  a  very  high  e^tcellence;  but  capable 
of  being  united  indifferently  with  the  strong- 
est, or  with  ordinary  powers.  Homer  sur- 
passes all  men  in  this  quality:  but  strangely 
enough,  at  no  great  distance  below  him  are 
Eicb.irdson  and  Defoe.  It  belongs,  in  truth, 
to  what  is  called  a  lively  mind:  and  gives  no 
sure  indication  of  the  higher  endowments  that 
may  exist  along  with  il.  In  all  the  three  cases 
we  have  mentioned,  il  is  combined  with  great 
garrulity ;  their  descriptions  are  detailed,  am- 
ple, and  lovingly  exact ;  Homer's  fire  burst* 
Ihrough;  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident  j 
but  Defoe  and  Bichardson  have  no  fire- 
Bums,  again,  is  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  clearness  than  by  the  impetuous  force  of 
his  conceptions.  Of  the  strength,  the  piercing 
emphasis  with  which  he  thought,  his  empha- 
sis of  expression  may  give  an  humble  but  the 
readiest  proof.  Who  ever  nitered  sharper 
sayings  than  his ;  words  raorf  memorable,  now 
by  iheir  burning  vehemence,  now  by  their  cool 
vigour  and  laconic  pith !  A  single  phrase  de- 
,picls  a  whole  subject,  a  whole  scene.  Our 
.Scottish  forefathers  in  the ballle-fieid  struggled 
forward,  he  says,  "red-viat^sliod:"  giving,  in 


fiiis  one  word,  a  full  vision  of  horror  and  ca 
na^e,  perhaps  loo  frighlfully  accurate  for  Arl 

In  faci,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  tl 
mind  of  Burns  is  this  vigour  of  his  sfrictly 
inlelleclual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is 
ever  visible  in  his  judgments,  as  in  his  feel- 
ings and  volitions.  Professor  Stewart  says  of 
him,  wilh  some  surprise:  "All  the  faculties 
of  Burns's  mind  were,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilection  for  po- 
etry was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enihusi- 
asiic  and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius 
eiclasively  adapted  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition, Fr»m  his  conversation  I  should  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  what- 
ever walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert 
his  ahilities."  But  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a  irnly  poet- 
ical endowment.  Poetry,  except  in  such  cases 
as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole  consists  in 
extreme  sensibility,  and  a  certain  vague  per- 
vading tunefolness  of  nature,  is  no  separate 
faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be  superadded  to 
the  rest,  or  disjoined  frotn  thera  ;  but  rather 
the  result  of  their  general  harmony  and  com- 
pletion. The  feelings,  the  gitls,  that  exist  in 
the  Poet,  are  those  that  exist,  wilh  more  or 
less  development,  in  every  human  soul :  the 
imagination,  which  shudders  at  the  Hell  of 
Dante,  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree, 
which  called  that  picture  into  being.  How 
does  the  poet  speak  to  aU  men,  with  power,  but 
by  being  still  more  a  man  than  Iheyl  Shak- 
Epeare,  it  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  plan- 
ning and  completing  of  his  tragedies,  has 
shown  an  Understanding,  were  it  nothing  more, 
which  might  have  governed  stales,  or  indited 
a  N'xum  Urgamm.  What  Bums's  force  of  un- 
dcrstanding  may  have  been,  we  have  less 
means  of  judging:  for  it  dwelt  among  the 
humblest  objects,  never  saw  philosophy,  and 
never  rose,  except  for  short  intervals,  into  the 
region  of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  suffi- 
cient indication  remains  for  us  in  his  works: 
we  discern  the  brawny  movements  of  a  gigan- 
tic ihough  untutored  strength,  and  can  under- 
stand how,  in  conversation,  his  quick,  sure 
insight  into  men  and  things  may.  as  much  as 
aught  else  about  him.  have  amazed  the  best 
thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

But,  unless  we  mistake,  the  intellectual  gift 
of  Bums  is  fine  as  well  as  strong.  The  more 
delicate  relations  of  things  could  not  well  have 
escaped  his  eye,  for  they  were  intimately  pre- 
sent to  his  heart.  The  logic  of  the  senate  and 
the  forum  is  indispensable,  hut  not  all-suffi- 
cient; nay,  perhaps  the  highest  Truth  is  (hat 
which  will  the  most  certainly  elude  it.  For 
this  logic  works  by  words,  and  "  the  highest," 
it  has  been  said,  "cannot  be  expressed  in 
words."  We  are  not  without  tokens  of  an 
openness  for  this  higher  truth  also,  of  a  keen 
though  uncultivated  sense  for  it,  having  exist- 
ed in  Burns.  Mr.  Stewart,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, "  wonders,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
that  Burns  had  formed  some  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  "doctrine  of  association."  We  ra- 
ther thinlc  that  far  subtiler  things  than  the 
doctrine  of  association  had  from  of  old  been  fa- 
miliar to  him.    Here  for  instance ; 
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"We  know  nothing,"  thus  writes  he,  "  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  the  structure  of  our  souls, 
so  we  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  ca- 
prices in  them,  that  one  should  be  particularly 
pleased  with  this  thing,  or  struck  with  thai, 
which,  on  minds  of  a  different  cast,  makes  no 
etlraordinary  impression.  I  have  some  fa- 
vourite flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
Ihe  mountain-daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  foxglove, 
(he  wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  aud  the 
hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over 
wilh  particular  delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud 
solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer 
noon,  or  the  wild  miiiiig  cadence  of  a  troop  of 
gray  plover  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without 
feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusias.m 
of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend, 
to  what  can  this  be  owingl  Are  we  a  piece 
of  machinery,  which,  like  the  JEolian  harp, 
passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  passing 
accident;  or  do  these  workings  argue  some- 
thing within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  7  I 
own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  Ihose 
awfhl  and  important  realities :  a  God  that  made 
all  things,  man's  immaterial  and  immortal  na- 
ture, and  a  world  of  weal  or  wo  beyond  death 
and  the  grave." 

Force  and  iineness  of  nndersiauding  are 
often  spolren  of  as  something  different  from 
general  force  and  fineness  of  natuie,  as  some- 
thing partly  independent  of  them.  The  neces- 
sities of  language  probably  require  (his;  but 
in  truth  these  qualities  are  not  distinct  and  in- 
dependent: except  in  special  cases,  and  from 
special  causes,  they  ever  go  together.  A  man 
of  strong  underslanding  is  generally  a  man  of 
strong  character;  neither  is  delicacy  in  the 
one  kind  often  divided  from  delicacy  in  the 
other.  No  one,  at  all  events,  is  ignorant  that 
in  ihe  poetry  of  Bums,  keenness  of  insight 
keeps  pace  with  keenness  of  feeling  i  that  his 
Uc;ht  is  not  more  pervading  than  his  aarsith. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  most  impassioned  temper ; 
with  passions  not  strong  only,  but  noble,  and 
of  the  sort  in  which  great  virtues  and  great 
poems  take  their  rise.  It  is  reverence,  it  is 
Love  towards  all  Nature  that  inspires  him,  that 
opens  his  eyes  lo  its  beaniy,  and  makes  heart 
and  voice  eloquent  in  its  praise.  There  is  a 
true  old  saying,  that  "  love  furthers  know- 
ledge:" but  above  all,  it  is  the  living  essence 
ofthat  knowledge  which  makes  poets;  the  first 
■  liple  of  its  existence,  increase,  activity, 
urns's  fervid  affection,  his  generous,  all- 
embracing  Love,  we  have  spoken  alreaily,  as 

"  the  grand  distinction   of  his  nature,  seen 

equally  in  word  and  deed,  in  his  Life  and  in 

Writings.    It  were  easy  to  multiply  ei- 

pies.    Not  man  only,  but  all  that  environs 

n  in  the  material  and  moral  universe,  is 

lovely  in  his  sight :  "  the  hoary  hawthorn,"  the 

troop  of  gray  plover,"  the  "solitary  curlew." 
,re  all  dear  to  him ;  all  live  in  this  Garlh  along 
wilh  him,  and  to  all  he  is  koil  as  in  mysterious 
brotherhood.  How  touching  is  it,  for  instance, 
that,  amidst  the  gloom  of  personal  misery, 
brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation  without 
him  and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "  ourie 
cattle"  and  "silly  sheep,"  and  their  sufferings 
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The  tenant  of  the  mean  hal,  wilh  ils  "ragged 
root  and  chinby  wali,"  h.is  a  hearl  lo  pity  even 
these !  This  is  worth  several  homilies  on 
Mercy:  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  herself. 
Burns,  indeed,  lives  in  sympathy ;  his  soul 
rushes  forth  into  all  realms  ol  being;  nothing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  lo  him. 
The  very  Devil  he  cannot  hate  with  right  or- 
thodoxy ! 

But  fare  you  ^y^:^!,  mild  \i.kh^-l>eii ; 

O  wad  ye  lalt  a  th-im  »nd  nwn' ; 

I'm  wee  to  Ihink  upo'  yon  den,' 

He  did  not  know,  probably,  thai  Sterne  had  been 
beforehand  wilh  him.  "'He  is  the  father  of 
curses  and  lies,'  said  Dr.  Slop ;  '  and  is  cursed 
and  damned  already.' — '  I  am  sorry  for  it,' 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby!" — "A  poet  without 
Love,  were  a  physical  and  metaphsyical  im- 
possibility." 

Why  should  we  speak  of  Sit,(s,  wAu  hm  ™' 
Wallace  bled;  since  all  know  it,  from  the  king 
10  themeanest  of  his  subjects?  This  dithyram- 
bic  was  composed  on  horseback;  in  riding  in 
the  middle  of  tempests,  over  the  wildest  Gallo- 
way moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syme,  who, 
observing  the  poet's  looks,  forebore  to  speak, 
— judiciously  enough, — for  a  man  composing 
Uriahs  Addna  might  be  unsafe  to  trifle  wilh 
Doublless  this  st^m  hymn  was  singing  itself, 
as  he  formed  it,  through  the  soul  of  Burns ; 
but  to  the  external  ear,  it  should  be  sung  with 
the  throat  of  the  whirlwind.  So  long  as  there 
is  warm  blood  in  the  heart  of  Scotchman  or 
man,  il  will  move  in  iierce  thrills  under  this 
war-ode,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  was  ever 
written  by  any  pen. 

Another  wild  atormful  song,  that  dwells  in 
our  ear  and  mind  with  a  strange  tenacity,  is 
MacphersmCi  Faritetll.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  tradition  itself  that  co-operates.  For 
was  not  this  grim  Celt,  this  shaggy  Northland 
Cacus,  that  "lived  a  life  of  sturt and  strife, and 
died  by  treacherie,"  was  not  he  too  one  of  the 
Nimrods  and  Napoleons  of  tbe  earth,  in  the 
arena  of  his  own  remote  misty  glens,  for  want 
of  a  clearer  and  wider  one  1  Nay,  was  there 
not  a  touch  of  grace  given  him  1  A  fibre  of 
iove  and  softness,  of  poetry  itself,  must  have 
lived  in  his  savage  heart;  for  he  composed 
flat  air  the  night  before  his  eiecution  ;  on  the 
wings  of  that  poor  melody,  his  better  soul 
would  soar  away  above  oblivion,  pain,  and  all 
the  ignominy  and  despair,  which,  like  an  ava- 
lanche, was  hurling  him  to  the  abyss !  Here 
also,  as  at  Thebes,  and  in  Pelops'  line,  was 
material  Fate  matched  against  man's  Free- 
will ;  Oiati/hed  in  bitterest  Ibough  obscui  e  duel : 


and  the  ethereal  soul  sunk  not,  even  in  ils 
blindness,  without  a  cty  which  has  survived  it. 
Bui  who,  except  Bums,  could  have  given 
words  (0  such  a  soul;  words  tbal  we  never 
listen  lowiihoata  strange balf-barbarous,  half> 
poetic  fellow-feeling' 

Sm  ratHifgly,  mt  KSslBvlf, 
Sat  da„MiifglS  gsed  het 

Bilam  thegaUaica  trie. 

Under  a  lighter  and  thinner  disgai;;e,  the 
same  principle  of  Love,  which  we  have  re- 
cogiii,*ed  as  the  great  characteristic  of  Bums, 
and  of  all  true  poets,  occasionally  manifests 
itself  in  the  shape  of  Humour.  Everywhere, 
indeed,  in  his  sunny  moods,  a  full  buoyant 
flood  of  mirth  rolls  throogh  the  mind  of  Burns; 
he  rises  lo  the  high,  and  sloops  to  the  low,  and 
is  brother  and  playmate  lo  all  Nature.  We 
speak  not  of  his  bold  and  often  irresistib.e 
faculty  of  caricature;  for  this  is  Drollery 
raiber  than  Humour;  but  a  much  tenderer 
sporlfulness  dwells  in  him ;  and  comes  forth 
here  and  there,  in  evanescent  and  beautiful 
touches;  as  in  his  Addreaa  to  the  Mousf,  or  the 
Farmer's  Mart,  or  in  his  Ete/^  on  Poor  MailU, 
which  last  may  be  reckoned  his  happiest  effort 
of  (his  kind.  In  these  pieces,  tliere  are  traits 
of  a  Humour  as  fine  as  thai  of  Slerne;  yet 
altogether  dilTerenl,  original,  peculiar, — the 
Humour  of  Burns. 

or  the  tenderness,  ihe  playful  pathos,  and 
many  other  kindred  qualities  of  Bums 's  poetry, 
much  more  mightbe  said;  but  now,  with  these 
poor  outlines  of  a  sketch,  we  must  prepare  to 
quit  this  part  of  our  subject.  To  speak  of  his 
individual  wriiings,  adequately,  and  wilh  any 
delait,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  As 
already  hinted,  we  can  look  on  but  few  of  these 
pieces  as,  in  strict  critical  language,  deserving 
the  name  of  Poems;  they  are  rhymed  elo- 
quence, rhymed  pathos,  rhymed  sense ;  yet 
seldom  essentially  melodious,  aerial,  poedcaL 
Tim  «■  Shmtler  itself,  which  enjoys  so  high  a 
favour,  does  not  appear  to  us,  at  all  decisively, 
to  come  under  this  last  category.  Il  is  not  so 
much  a  poem,  as  a  piece  of  sparkling  rhetoric ; 
the  heart  and  body  of  the  story  still  lies  hard 
and  dead.  He  has  not  gone  back,  much  less 
carried  ns  haclt,  into  that  dark,,  earn  est  won- 
dering age,  when  the  tradition  was  believed, 
and  when  it  look  ils  rise;  he  does  not  attempt, 
by  any  new  modelling  of  his  supernatural, 
ware,  to  strike  anew  that  deep  mysterious 
chord  of  human  nature,  which  once  responded 
to  such  things  ;  and  which  lives  in  us  loo,  and 
will  for  ever  live,  though  silent,  or  vii>raiing 
with  far  other  notes,  and  to  far  diflerenl  issues. 
Our  German  readers  will  understand  us,  when 
we  say,  that  he  is  not  the  Tieck  btii  the 
Mnsius  of  this  tale.  E^sleraallyil  is  all  green 
and  living!  yetlookcloser.il  is  no  firm  growth, 
but  only  ivy  on  a  rock.  The  piece  does  nol 
properly  cohere;  Ihe  alrange  chasm  which 
yawns  in  our  incredulous  iraagioafions  be- 
tween the  Ayr  public-house  and  the  gate  of 
Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over,  nay,  the  idea 
of  snch  a  brii^e  is  laughed  at;  and  thus  the 
Tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes  a  mere 
drunken  phantasmagoria,  painted  on  alp. 
vaporos,  and  tbe  farce  ali^s  has  an^  rraiily 


We  do  not  say  that  Burns  should  have  made 
much  more  of  this  Iradition;  we  rather  think 
thai,  Tor  strictly  poetical  purposes,  not  much 
was  to  be  made  of  it.  Neither  are  we  blind  to 
the  ileep,  varied,  genial  power  displayed  in 
what  he  has  actually  accomplished;  but  we 
End  far  more  "  Shakspearian"  qualities,  as 
these  of  Tom  o'Sftuwier  have  been  fondly  named, 
in  many  of  his  other  pieces;  nay,  we  incline 
to  believe,  that  this  latter  might  have  been 
written,  all  but  quite  as  well,  by  a  man  who, 
in  place  of  genius,  had  only  possessed  talent 

Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say,  thai  the 
most  strictly  poetical  of  all  his  "poems"  is 
one,  which  does  not  appear  in  Carrie's  Edi- 
tion ;  but  has  been  often  printed  before  and 
since,  under  the  humble  title  of  The  Jotli/  Jieg- 
gars.  The  subject  truly  is  among  the  lowest 
in  nature ;  but  it  only  the  more  shows  our 
poet's  gift  in  raising  ii  into  the  domain  of  Art. 
To  our  minds,  this  piece  seems  thoroughly 
compacted ;  melted  together,  refined ;  and 
ponred  forth  in  one  flood  of  true  litpi'd  har- 
mony. Il  is  light,  airy,  and  sofl  of  movement ; 
yet  sharp  and  precise  in  its  details ;  every  face 
is  a  portrait :  thai  raude  tar/iii,  that  uw  Jpoih, 
that  Son  of  Mars,  are  Scottish,  yet  ideal ;  the 
scene  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the  very  Rag- 
castle  of  "  Poo.sie-Nansie."  Farther,  il  seems 
in  a  considerable  degree  complete,  a  real  self- 
supporting  Whole,  which  is  Ihe  highest  merit 
in  a  poem.  The  blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn 
asunder  for  a  momenl;  in  full,  ruddy,  and 
flaming  light,  Ihcse  niugh  tatterdemalions  are 
seen  in  their  boisterous  revel ;  for  the  strong 
pulse  of  Life  vindicates  its  right  to  gladness 
even  here;  and  when  the  curtain  closes,  we 
prolong  the  action  without  effort;  the  next  day 
as  the  last,  our  Caird  and  our  ISallndmonga- are 
singing  and  soldiering;  their  "brats  and  cal- 
Icts"  are  hawking,  begging,  cheating;  and 
some  other  night,  in  new  combinations,  they 
will  wring  from  Fate  another  hour  of  wassail 
and  good  cheer.  It  would  be  strange,  doubt- 
less, to  call  this  the  best  of  Burns's  wriiings ; 
we  mean  to  say  only,  that  it  seems  to  us  the' 
most  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  poelical 
composition,  strictly  so  called.  In  the  Btggnr's 
O/ierii,  in  the  I'eggnr's  Tush,  as  other  critics 
have  already  remarked,  there  is  nothing  which, 
in  real  poetic  vigour,  equals  this  Cnntata :  no- 
thing, as  we  think,  which  conies  within  many 
degrees  of  il. 

But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and 
truly  inspired  pieces  of  Biirn.s  are,  without  dis- 
pute, to  be  fonnd  among  his  Sengs,  Il  is  here 
that,  although  through  a  small  aperture,  his 
li^ht  shines  with  the  least  obstruction;  in  its 
highest  beauty,  and  pure  sunny  clearness.  The 
reason  may  be,  that  Song  is  a  brief  and  simple 
speeiesofcomposiiion:  and  requires nothingso 
much  for  its  perfection  as  genuine  poetic  feel- 
ing, genuine  music  of  heart.  The  song  has  ils 
rules  equally  with  the  Tragedy ;  rules  which  in 
most  cases  are  poorly  fulfilled,  in  many  cases 
are  not  so  much  as  felt.  We  might  write  a  long 
essay  on  the  Songs  of  Burns;  which  we  reckon 
by  far  the  best  thai  Britain  has  yet  produced ;  for, 
indeed,  since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
know  not  that,  by  any  other  hand,  aught  truly 
worth  attention  has  been  accomplished  in   ' 


department.  True,  we  have  songs  enough 
"by  persons  of  quality;"  wo  have  tawdry, 
hollow,  wine-bred,  madrigals  ;  many  a  rhymed 
"  speech"  in  Ihe  flowing  and  walery  vein  of 
Ossofius  the  Portugal  Bishop,  rich  in  sonor- 
ous words,  and,  for  moral,  dashed  perhapj 
with  some  tint  of  ,a  senlimenlal  sensuality; 
all  which  many  persons  cease  not  from  en- 
deavouring to  sing:  though  for  most  part, 
we  fear,  the  music  is  but  from  the  throat  out- 
ward, or  at  best  from  some  region  far  enot^h 
short  of  the  Souf ;  not  in  which,  but  in  a  certain 
inane  Limho  of  the  Fancy,  or  even  in  some 
vaporons  dehalable  land  on  the  o'atside  of  the 
Nervous  System,  most  of  such  madrigals  and 
rhymed  speeches  seem  to  have  originated. 
With  the  Songs  of  Burns  we  must  not  name 
things.  Independently  of  iheclear,manly. 


heartfelt    i 

poetry,  his  Songs  ai 

of  view:  in  form,  a 


pervades  h 
in  another  point 
in  .spirit.  They 
but  they  actually 
and  jn  themselves  are  music  ;  they  have  re- 
ceived their  life,  and  fashioned  themselves 
together,  in  the  medium  of  Harmony,  as 
Venus  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The 
story.the  feeling,  is  not  detailed, but  sui^ested; 
not  juirf,  or  spouted,  in  rhetorical  completeness 
and  coherence;  but  sung,  in  fitful  gushes,  in 
glowing  hints,  in  fantastic  breaks.  In  icorfrfingi 
not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole  mind. 
We  consider  this  to  be  the  essence  of  a  song; 
and  that  no  songs  since  the  little  careless 
catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which 
Shakspeare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over 
his  plays,  fulfil  this  condition  in  nearly  the 
same  degree  as  most  of  Burns's  do.  Such  grace 
and  truth  of  eilemal  movement,  too,  presnp* 
poses  in  general  a  corresponding  force  and 
truth  of  sentiment,  and  inward  meaning.  The 
Songs  of  Burns  are  not  more  perfect  in  the 
former  quality  than  in  the  latter.  With  what 
tenderness  he  sings,  yet  with  what  vehemence 
and  eniireness!  There  is  a  piercing  wail  in 
his  sorrow,  the  purest  rapture  in  his  joy :  he 
bums  with  (he  sternest  ire,  or  laughs  with  the 
loudest  or  slyest  mirth;  and  yet  he  is  sweet 
and  soft,  "sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers 
meet,  and  soft  as  their  parting  tear!"  If  we 
farther  take'into  account  the  immense  variety 
of  his  subjects;  how,  from  the  loud  flowing 
revel  in  WUUt  bitufd  a  pect  d*  Maut,  to  the  still, 
rapt  entho«iasm  of  sadness  for  Marg  in  HeaveH; 
from  the  glad  kind  greeting  of  Aiild  Langiynt, 
or  the  comic  archness  of  fl»scati  Gray,  to  the 
fire-eyed  fury  of  Scat!,  wAii  hue  im'  Wallace  ftlerf, 
he  has  found  a  tone  and  words  for  every  mood 
of  man's  heart, — it  will  seem  a  small  praise 
if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of  all  our  song- 
writers ;  for  we  know  not  where  to  find  one 
worthy  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  his  Songs,  as  we  believe,  that  Burns's 
chief  infiuence  as  an  author  will  ultimately  be 
fonnd  to  depend:  nor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphor- 
ism is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a  small  in- 
fluence, "let  me  make  the  songsofapeople,** 
said  he, "  and  you  shall  make  its  laws."  Surety, 
if  ever  any  Poet  might  have  equalled  himself 
with  Legislators,  on  this  ground,  it  was  Burns. 
His  son|;s  are  already  part  of  the  mother 
tongue,  not  of  Scotland  only  bof  of  Britain,  and 
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of  the  millions  that  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
speak  a  Brilish  language.  In  but  and  hall,  aa 
the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  the  joy  and  wo  of 
eiistence,  the  name,  (he  voice  of  that  joy  and 
that  wo,  is  the  name  and  voice  which  Burns 
has  given  them.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps, 
no  Briiish  man  has  so  deeply  affected  the 
thoaghts  and  feelings  of  so  many  men  as  this 
Eolilary  and  altogether  private  individual,  with 
means  apparently  the  humblest. 

In  another  point  of  view,  moreover,  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  Bums's  influence  may  have 
been  considerable :  we  mean,  as  exerted  spe- 
cially on  the  Litei^lnre  of  his  country,  at  least 
on  the  Literatnre  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
great  changes  which  British,  particularly  Scot- 
tish literature,  has  undei^one  since  that  period, 
one  of  the  greatest  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
its  remarkable  increase  of  nationality.  Even 
the  English  writers,  most  popular  in  Biirns's 
time,  were  little  dislingnished  for  Iheir  literary 
patriotism,  ia  this  its  best  sense.  A  certain 
allennated  cosmopolitanism  had,  in  gond  mea- 
sure, taken  place  of  the  old  insular  home- 
feeling;  literature  was,  as  it  were,  without  any 
local  environment;  was  not  nourished  by  the 
affections  which  spring  from  a  native  soil. 
Our  Grays  and  Glovers  seemed  to  write  almost 
as  ifrnvucw;  the  thing  written  bears  no  mark 
of  place ;  it  is  not  written  so  mnch  for  English- 
men, a^  for  men  i  or  rather,  which  is  the  inev- 
itable result  of  this,  for  certain  Generalizations 
which  philosophy  termed  men.  Goldsmith  is 
an  eiception;  not  so  Johnson;  the  scene  of 
his  Rambler  is  little  more  English  than  that  of 
his  Raeielas.  But  if  snch  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  case  with  England,  it  was,  iti  the  highest 
degree,  the  case  with  Scotland.  In  fact,  our 
Scottish  literatnre  had,  at  that  period,  a  very 
singular  aspect;  unexampled,  so  far  as  we 
know,  except  perhaps  at  Geneva,  wliere  the 
same  state  of  matters  appears  still  10  ciinliniie. 
For  a  long  period  after  Scotland  became  Bri- 
tish, we  had  no  literature:  at  the  date  when 
Addistn  and  Steele  were  writing  their  Spi^in- 
ojs,on  g  dThomasBoston  was  writing,  with 
he  nob  intent,  but  alike  in  deiiance  of 
g  amm  and  philosophy,  his  FovrfnH  Slate  of 
M  Th  n  came  the  schisms  in  our  National 
Chu  had  the  fiercer  schisms  in  oor  Body 
P  Th  ologic   inti,  and  Jacobite   blood, 

w  h  ga  noogh  in  both  cases,  seemed  to  have 
b  tl  d  u  he  intellect  of  the  countrj-;  how- 
ever, it  was  only  obscured,  not  obliterated. 
Lord  Karnes  made  nearly  the  first  attempt,  and 
a  tolerably  clumsy  one,  at  writine  English; 
and  ere  long,  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  end  a 
whole  host  of  followers,  attracted  hither  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Atid  yet  in  this  brilliant 
resuscitation  of  our"fervid  genius,"  there  was 
nothing  truly  Scottish,  nothing  indigenous; 
eicept,  perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  in- 
tellect, which  we  sometimes  claim,  and  are 
sometimes  upbraided  with,  as  a  characteristic 
of  our  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
Scotland,  so  full  of  writers,  had  no  Scottish 
culture,  nor  indeed  any  English;  our  culture 
was  almost  exclusively  French.  It  wa.s  by 
studying  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Batteux  and 
Boileau,  that  Karnes  had  trained  himself  to  be 
a  critic  and  philosopher:  it  was  the  light  of 


Montesquieu  and  Malily  that  guided  Robert- 
son in  his  political  speculations;  Quesnay's 
lamp  ll].it  kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith. 
Hume  w:is  too  rich  a  man  to  borrow ;  and  per- 
haps he  n  ached  on  the  French  more  than  he 
was  acted  on  by  them :  but  neither  had  he 
aniiht  to  ("o  with  Scotland  ;  Edinbui^h,  equally 
n-illi  I,a  Fleche,  was  but  the  lodging  andlabor- 
ahiry.  iti  n  hich  he  not  so  much  morally  lived, 
as  mciaphysically  iiirestifuierf.  Never,  perhaps, 
W.1S  there  a  class  of  writers,  so  clear  and  well- 
ordered,  yet  so  totally  destitute,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  any  patriotic  aflection,  nay,  of  any 
human  affection  whatever.  The  French  wits 
of  the  period  were  as  unpatriotic:  but  their 
general  deficiency  in  moral  principle,  not  to 
say  their  avowed  sensuality  andnnbelief  inall 
virtue,  strictly  so  called,  render  this  account- 
able enough.  We  hope  there  is  a  patriotism 
fonnded  on  something  better  than  prejudice; 
that  our  country  may  be  dear  to  us,  without 
injury  to  our  pliilosophy ;  that  in  loving  and 
justly  prizing  all  other  lands,  we  may  prize 
justly,  and  yet  love  before  all  others,  our  own 
stern  Motherland,  and  the  venerable  structure 
of  social  and  moral  Life,  which  Mind  has 
through  long  ages  been  bnildiivg  np  for  us 
there.  Snrefy  there  is  nourishment  for  the 
belter  part  of  man's  heart  in  all  this:  surely 
the  roots,  that  have  fixed  themselves  in  the 
very  core  of  man's  being,  maybe  so  cultivated 
as  to  grow  up  notinto  briers, but  into  roses,  in 
the  field  of  his  life!  Our  Scottish  sages  have  no 
such  propensities :  the  field  of  their  life  shows 
neither  briers  nor  roses ;  but  only  a  fiat,  con- 
tinuous thrashing-floor  for  Logic,  whereon  all 
questions,  from  the  "  Doctrine  of  Rem,"  10  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Religion,  are  thrashed  and 
sifted  with  the  same  mechanical  impartiality! 
With  Sir  Waller  Scott  at  the  head  of  our 
literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of 
this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidly  passing  away;  our 
chief  literary  men,  whatever  other  faults  they 
may  have,  no  longer  live  amone  us  like  a 
French  Colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda 
Missionaries;  but  like  natural-born  subjects 
of  the  soil,  partaltitig  and  sympRthizing  in  all 
our  attachments,  humours,  and  habits.  Our 
literature  no  longer  grows  in  water,  but  iii 
mould,  and  with  the  true  racy  virtues  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  How  much  of  this  change 
may  be  due  to  Burns,  or  10  any  other  individual, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Direct  literary 
imitation  of  Burns  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
But  his  example,  in  the  fearleifs  adoption  of 
domestic  subjects,  conld  not  hut  operate  from 
afar;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did  the  love  of 
country  ever  burn  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in 
that  of  Burns ;  "  a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudice," 
as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep  and  generous 
feeling,  "had  been  poured  along  his  veins; 
and  he  fell  that  it  would  boil  there  till  the  flood- 
gates shut  in  eternal  rest."  It  seemed  to  him, 
as  if  he  could  do  so  little  for  his  country,  and 
and  yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  all.  One 
small  province  stood  open  for  him ;  that  of 
Scottish  song,  and  how  eagerly  he  entered  on 
it;  how  devotedly  he  laboured  there!  In  his 
most  toilsome  journeyings,  this  object  never 
quits  him;  it  is  the  little  happy-valley  of  his 
heart.    In  the  gloom   of  his  own 
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affliction,  he  eagerly  searches  after  some  lonely 
liroiher  of  ihemnse,  and  rejoices  lo  snalchone 
other  name  from  ihe  oblivion  that  was  cover- 
ing it!  These  were  early  feelings,  and.  they 
abode  with  him  lo  the  end. 


1  Iqrn'rl  my  veeding-cligs  aside. 
And  Ejiared  the  eymbal  dear. 

Bui  to  leafc  the  mere  literary  character  of 
Burns,  which  has  already  detained  us  too  long, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Life  be  willed, 
and  was  fated  to  lead  atnong  his  fellow-men, 
is  both  more  interesting  and  instructive  than 
any  ofhis  written  works.  These  Poems  are  but 
lilie  little  rhymed  fragments  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  i^rand  unrhymed  Romance  of  his 
earthly  existence;  and  it  is  only  when  inter- 
calated in  this  at  their  proper  places,  that  they 
attain  their  full  measure  ofsigniQcance.  And 
this  too,  alas,  was  but  a  fragment!  The  plan 
of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketched;  some 
coUimns,  porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building, 
stand  completed ;  the  rest  more  or  less  clearly 
indicated;  with  many  a  far-stretching  tendency, 
which  only  studious  and  friendly  eyes  can  now 
trace  towards  the  purposed  termination.  For 
the  work  is  broken  oSia  the  middle,  almost  in 
the  beginning;  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful 
and  sad,  at  once  unfinished  and  a  ruinl  If 
charitable  jodsment  was  necessary  in  esti- 
mating his  poems,  and  justice  required  that 
the  aim  and  the  manifest  power  to  fulfil  it 
must  often  be  accepted  for  the  fulfilment; 
much  more  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  his 
life,  the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  endeavours, 
where  his  difBculties  came  upon  him  not  in 
detail  only,  but  in  mass;  and  so  much  has 
been  left  unaccomplished,  nay,  was  mistaken, 
and  altogether  marred. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  hut  one  era  in 
the  life  of  Burns,  and  that  the  earliest.  We 
have  not  youth  and  manhood;  but  only  youth i 
For,  10  the  end,  we  discern  no  decisive  change 
in  the  completion  of  his  character;  in  hia 
thirly-sevetith  year,  he  is  still,  as  it  were,  in 
youth.  With  all  that  resoluteness  of  judg- 
roent,  that  penetrating  insight,  and  singular 
maturity  of  intellectua!  power,  exhibited  in  his 
writings,  he  never  attains  lo  any  clearness  re- 
garding himself;  lo  the  last  he  never  ascertains 
his  peculiar  aim,  even  with  such  distinctness 
as  is  common  amongordinary  men;  and  there- 
fore never  can  pursue  it  with  that  singleness 
of  will,  which  insures  success  and  some  con- 
tent mem  to  such  men.  To  the  last,  he  wavers 
between  two  purposes ;  glorying  in  his  (alent, 
like  a  true  poet,  he  yet  cannot  consent  lo  make 
this  his  chief  and  sole  glory,  and  to  folluw 
the  one  thing  needful,  through  poverl. 
riches,  through  good  or  evil  report.  Another 
far  meaner  ambition  still  cleaves  to  him;  he 
must  dream  and  struggle  about  a  certain  "  Flock 
of  Independence ;"  which,  natural  and  eve 
mirable  as  il  might  be,  was  still  but  a  wa 
14 
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with  the  world,  on  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant  ground  of  his  being  more  or  less  com- 
pletely supplied  with  money,  than  others;  of 
his  standing  at  a  higher,  or  at  a  lower  altitude 
in  general  estimation,  than  others.  For  the 
world  still  appears  to  him,  as  to  the  young,  ia 
borrowed  colours:  he  eipecis  from  it  what  it 
cannot  give  to  any  man ;  seeks  for  content- 
ment, not  within  hiraseff,  in  action  and  wise 
effort,  hut  from  without,  in  the  kindness  of  cir- 
itances,  in  love,  friendship,  honour,  pe- 
cuniary ease.  He  would  be  happy,  not  actively 
and  in  himself,  but  passively,  and  from  some 
ideal  cornucopia  of  Enjoyments, 'not  earned 
by  his  own  labour,  but  showered  on  him  by 
the  beneficence  of  Destiny.  Thus,  like  ayoung 
man,  he  cannot  steady  himself  for  any  iised  or 
systematic  pursuit,  but  swerves  to  and  fro, 
between  passionate  hope,  and  remorseful  dis- 
appointment; rushing  onwards  with  a  deep 
tempesmous  force,  he  surmounts  or  breaks 
asunder  many  a  barrier;  travels,  tiay,  advances 
far,  but  advancing  only  under  uncertain  gnid- 
,  is  ever  and  anon  turned  from  his  path: 
to  the  last,  cannot  reach  the  only  true 
happiness  of  a  man,  that  of  clear,  decided  Ac- 
tivity in  the  sphere  /or  which  by  nature  and 
circumstances  he  has  been  litted  and  ap- 
ointed. 
We  do  not  say  these  things  in  dispraise  of 
lurns;  nay,  perhaps,  Ihey  but  interest  us  the 
lore  in  his  favour.  This  blessing  is  not  given 
oooesl  to  the  best;  but  rather,  it  is  often  the 
greatest  minds  that  are  latest  in  obtaining  it; 
for  where  most  is  lo  be  developed,  most  time 
may  be  required  to  develops  it.  A  complex 
condition  had  been  assigned  him  from  without, 
as  complex  a  condition  from  within:  "no 
"pre-established  harmony"  e:iisted  between 
the  clay  soil  of  Mossgiel  and  the  empyrean 
soul  of  Kobert  Burns;  it  was  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  thai  the  adjustment  between  them 
should  have  been  long  postponed,  and  his  arm 
long  cumbered,  and  his  sight  confused,  in  so 
vast  and  discordant  an  economy,  as  he  had 
been  appointed  steward  over.  Byron  was,  at 
his  death,  hut  a  year  younger  than  Burns ; 
and  through  life,  as  it  might  have  appeared, 
far  more  simply  situated ;  yet  in  him,  too,  we 
can  trace  no  such  adjustment,  no  such  mora! 
manhood;  but  at  best,  and  only  a  little  before 
his  end,  the  beginning  of  what  seemed  such. 

By  much  the  most  striking  incident  iti 
Burns's  Life  is  his  journey  lo  Edinbui^h;  bul 
perhaps  a  slUl  more  important  one  is  Ills  resi- 
dence at  Irfine,  so  early  as  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  poor  and  toil- 
worn;  but  otherwise  not  un genial,  and,  with 
all  lis  distresses,  by  no  means  unhappy.  In  his' 
parentage,  deducting  outward  circumstances, 
he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  himself  foi^ 
tunate:  his  father  was  a  man  of  thoughtful, 
intense,  earnest  character,  as  the  best  of  our 
peasants  are ;  valuing  knowledge,  possessing 
some,  and,  what  is  far  better  and  rarer,  opeii 
minded  for  more ;  a  man  with  a  keen  insight, 
and  devout  heart:  reverent  towards  Gtod, 
friendly  therefore  at  once,  and  fearless  towards 
all  that  God  has  made;  in  one  word,  though 
bnl  a  hard-handed  peasant,  a  complete  and  fully 
I  unfolded  Man.    Such  a  father  .i^  seldom  fonnil 
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in  any  rank  in  society ;  and  was  wonh  de- 
scending far  in  society  to  seek.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  very  poor;  had  he  been  even  a  little 
richer,  almost  ever  so  little,  the  whole  might 
nave  issaed  far  otherwise.  Mighiy  events  turn 
on  a  straw;  the  crossing;  of  a  brook  decides 
the  contLueet  of  the  world.  Had  this  William 
Barns's  small  seven  acres  of  nursery  ground 
anywise  prospered,  the  boy  Boberl  had  been 
sent  to  school;  had  struggled  forward,  as  so 
many  weaker  mea  do,  to  some  uuiversifyi 
come  forth  not  as  a  rustic  wonder,  hut  as  a 
regular  well-ttained  intellectual  workman,  and 
changed  the  whole  course  of  British  Literature, 
— for  it  lay  in  him  to  have  done  Ibisl  Bof 
the  nursery  did  nut  prosper;  poverty  sank  his 
whole  family  below  the  help  of  even  our  cheap 
school-system  :  Burns  remained  a  hard-worked 
plough-boy,  and  British  literature  took  its  own 
eourse.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  rugged 
fcene,  there  is  much  to  nourish  him.  If  he 
drudges,  it  ia  with  his  brother,  and  for  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  love,*,  and  would 
fain  shield  from  want.  Wisdom  is  not  ban- 
ished from  their  poor  hearth,  nor  the  balm  of 
oatural  feeliug:  the  solemn  words,  Ze/ its  uwi- 
jrAip  Gorf,  are  heard  there  from  a  "  priest-like 
father;"  if  ihreatenings  of  unjust  men  throw 
mother  and  children  into  tears,  these  are  tears 
not  of  grief  only,  but  of  holiest  affection;  every 
heart  in  that  humble  group  feels  itself  the 
closer  knit  to  every  other;  in  their  hard  war- 
fare they  are  there  loge l her,  a  "  little  band  of 
brethren."  Neither  are  such  tears,  and  the 
deep  beauty  that  dwells  in  them,  their  only 
portion.  Light  visits  the  hearts  as  it  does  the 
eyes  of  all  living;  there  is  a  force,  too,  in  this 
routh,  (hat  enables  him  to  trample  on  misfor- 
tune; nay,  to  bind  it  under  bis  feet  to  make 
him  sporf.  For  a  bold,  warm,  buo.vant  humour 
of  character  has  been  given  him ;  and  so  the 
thick-coming  shapes  of  evil  are  welcomed 
with  a  gay,  friendly  irony,  and  in  their  closest 
pressure  he  hates  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope- 
Vague  yearnings  of  ambition  fail  not,  as  he 
grows  up ;  dreamy  fancies  hang  like  cloud- 
cities  around  him ;  the  curtain  of  Existence  is 
slowly  rising,  in  many-coloured  spleiidour  and 
gloom :  and  the  auroral  light  of  first  love  is 
gil<!iiig  his  horizon,  and  the  music  of  song  is 
OD  his  path ;  and  so  he  walks 


Behind  Msidougb,  u 
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We  know,  from  the  best  evidence,  that  np 
this  date,  Burns  was  happy;  nay,  that  he  wi 
the  gayest,  brightest,  most  faniasiic,  fascinating 
being  to  be  found  in  the  world;  more  so  even 
ihan.he  ever  afterwards  appeared.  But  now, 
at  this  early  age,  he  quits  the  paternal  roof; 
goes  forth  into  looser,  louder,  more  eitciling 
society;  and  becomes  initiated  in  those  dissi- 
pations, those  vices,  which  a  certain  class  of 
philosophers  have  asserted  to  be  a  natural 
preparative  for  entering  on  active  life;  a  kind 
of  tnud-baib,  in  which  the  youth  is,  as  it  ^ 
necessitated  to  steep,  and,  we  suppose,  cleanse 
himself,  before  the  real  toga  of  Manhood  can 
be  laid  on  him.  We  shall  not  dispute  much 
with  this  class  of  philosophers  ;  we  hope  they 
Brc  mistaken ;  for  Sin  and  Remor=e  so  e      ' 


beset  us  at  all  stages  of  life,  and  are  always 

such  indifferent  company,  that  it  seems  hard 

ihould,  at  any  slagp,  be  forced  and  fated 

)nly  to  meet,  but  to  yield  to  Ihem ;  and  even 

e  for  a  term  in  their  leprous  armada.    We 

hope  it  is  not  so.    Clear  we  are,  at  all  events, 

t  be  the  training  one  receives  in  this 

but   only  our  determining  to   desert 

from  it,  that  lits  us  for  true  mimly  Action.  We 

become  men,  not  after  we  have  been  dissipated, 

and  disappi-imed  in  ihe  chase  of  false  plea 


but  ailer  v 


I   any  way. 


what  impassable  barriers  hem  us  in  through 
this  lil'e ;  how  mad  it  is  to  hope  for  content- 
ent  to  our  infinite  soul  from  the  gifla  of  this 
.tremely  finite  world !  that  a  man  must  be 
sufficient  for  himself;  and  that  "for  suffering 
and  enduring  there  is  no  remedy  but  striving 
and  doing."  Manhood  begins  when  we  have 
in  any  way  made  truce  with  Neijessity;  begins, 
at  all  events,  when  we  have  surreiidered  to 
Necessity,  as  the  most  pari  only  do ;  but  begins 
joyfully  and  hopefully  only  when  we  have 
leconci led  ourselves  (o  Necessiry;  and  thus,  in 
reality,  triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in 
Necessity  we  are  free.  Surely,  such  lessons 
as  this  last,  which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is 
the  grand  lesson  for  every  mortal  man,  are 
better  learned  from  the  lips  of  a  devout  mother, 
in  the  looks  and  actions  of  a  devout  father, 
while  the  heart  is  yet  soft  and  pliant,  than  in 
collision  with  the  sharp  adamant  of  Fate,  at- 
tracting us  to  f^hipwreck  us.  when  the  heart  is 
grown  hard,  and  may  be  broken  before  it  will 
become  contrite !  Had  Bums  continued  to 
learn  this,  as  he  was  already  learning  it,  in  his 
father's  cottage,  he  would  have  learned  it  fully, 
which  he  nerer  did,^ — and  been  saved  many  a 
lasting  aberration,  many  a  bitter  hour  and  year 
of  remorseful  sorrow. 

It  seems  to  as  another  circumstance  of  fatal 
import  in  Burns's  history,  that  at  this  time  too 
he  became  involved  in  the  religions  quarrels 
of  his  district;  that  he  was  enlisted  and  feasted, 
as  the  fighting  man  of  the  New-Light  Priest- 
hood, in  their  highly  unprofitable  warfare.  At 
the  tables  of  these  free-minded  clergy,  he 
learned  much  more  than  was  needful  for  him. 
Such  liberal  ridicule  of  fanaticism  awakened 
in  his  mind  scruples  about  Religion  itself;  and 
a  whole  world  of  Doubts,  which  it  required 
quite  another  set  of  conjurors  than  these  men 
to  exorcise.  We  do  not  say  that  soch  an  in- 
tellect as  his  could  have  escaped  similar  JouHs, 
at  some  period  of  his  history;  or  even  that  he 
could,  at  a  later  period,  have  come  through 
them  altogether  victorious  and  utiharmed:  but 
it  seems  peculiarly  nnforlnnate  that  this  time, 
above  all  others,  should  have  been  fiied  for  the 
encounter.  For  now,  with  principles  assailed 
by  evil  example  from  without,  by  "passions 
raging  like  demons"  from  within,  he  had  little 
need  of  skeptical  misgivings  to  whisper  trea- 
son in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  to  cut  off  hi? 
retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated.  He  loses 
his  feeling  of  innocence ;  his  mind  is  at  vari- 
ance with  itself;  the  old  divinity  no  longer  pre- 
sides there ;  but  wild  Desires  and  wild  Repent- 
ance alternately  oppress  him.  Ere  long,  too, 
he  has  committed  himself  before  the  world ; 
his  character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scutlish 


peasant,  as  few  cormpLed  worldlings  can  even 
coiii;eive,  is  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and 
his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to  disbelieve 
his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The 
blackest  desperation  now  gathers  over  him, 
broken  only  by  the  red  lightnings  of  remorse. 
The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  blasted  asunder; 
for  now  not  :)nly  his  character,  but  his  per- 
sons! liberty,  is  to  be  lost;  men  and  Fortune 
are  leagued  for  his  hurt;  "hungry  Ruin  has 
him  in  the  wind."  He  sees  no  escape  but  the 
saddest  of  all:  eiile  from  his  loved  country,  to 
a  country  in  every  sense  inhospitable  and  ab- 
While  the  "gloomy  night  is 


gathering  fast," 


?ntal  s 


Light  breaks  suddenly  in  on  him  in  floods; 
but  slill  a  false  transitory  light,  and  no  real 
sunshine.  He  is  invited  to  Edinburgh ;  hastens 
thither  with  anticipating  heart;  is  welcomed 
as  in  triumph,  and  wiih  universal  blandish- 
ment and  acclamation;  whatever  is  wisest, 
whatever  is  greatest,  or  loveliest  there,  gathers 
round  htm,  to  gaze  on  hi.t  face,  to  show  him 
honour,  sympathy,  affection.  Burns's  appear- 
ance amoti?  the  sajtes  and  nobles  of  Edinburgh, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
phenomena  in  modern  Liierature;  almost  like 
the  appearance  of  some  Napoleon  among  the 
crowned  sovereigns  of  modern  Politics.  For 
it  is  nowise  as  a  "  mockery  king,"  set  there  by 
favour,  transiently,  and  for  a  purpose,  that  he 
will  let  himself  be  treated;  slill  less  is  he  a 
mad  Rienzi,  whose  sudden  elevation  turns  his 
too  weak  headi  but  he  stands  there  on  his  own 
basis ;  cool,  uD astonished,  holding  his  eqnal 
rank  from  Nature  herself;  patting  forth  no 
claim  which  there  is  not  strength  in  him,  as 
well  as  about  him,  to  vindicate,  Mr.  Lock- 
hari  has  some  forcible  observations  on   this 

"  It  needs  no  effort  of  imagination,"  says  he, 
"  to  conceive  what  the  sensations  of  an  isolated 
set  of  scholars  (almost  all  either  clergymen  or 
professors)  must  have  been,  in  the  presence 
of  this  big-boned,  black-browed,  brawny 
stranger,  with  his  great  flashing  eyi 
haviuK  forced  his  way  among  them  from  the 
pkiugh-tail,  at  a  single  stride,  manifested  ' 
the  whole  strain  of  his  bearinj 
tion,  a  most  thorough 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  nation, 
he  was  eiaclly  where  he  was  entitled  to  bei 
hardly  deigned  to  flatter  them  by  exhibiting 
even  an  occasional  symptom  of  being  flattered 
by  their  notice;  by  turns  calmly  measured 
himself  against  the  most  cultivated  understand- 
ings of  his  time  in  discussion ;  overpowered 
thefenmnie  of  the  most  celebrated  convivialisis 
by  broad  floods  of  merrimeDI,  impregnated 
with  all  the  burning  life  of  genius ;  astounded 
bosoms  habitoaiiy  enveloped  in  the  thrice-piled 
folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compelling  thera  ti 
tremble, — nay,  to  tremble  visibly, — beneath  thi 
fearless  touch  of  natural  pathos;  and  all  ihii 
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thont  indicating  the  smallest  willingness  It 
be  ranked  among  those  professional  ministeri 
of  excitement,  who  are  content  to  be  paid  in 
money  Emd  smiles  for  doing  what  the  spectators 
and  auditors  would  be  ashamed  of  doing  in 
their  own  persons,  even  if  they  had  the  power 
of  doing  it;  and  last,  and  probably  worst  of  all, 
who  was  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  enliven- 
ing societies  which  they  would  have  scorned 
to  approach,  still  more  frequently  Ihan  their 
own,  with  eloquence  no  less  magniflcent;  with 
wit,  iti  all  likelihood  slill  more  daring;  often 
enough  as  the  superiors  whom  he  fronted 
without  alarm  might  have  gaessed'from  the 
beginning,  and  had,  ere  long,  no  occasion  to 
guess,  with  wit  pointed  at  themselves." — p.  131. 

The  farther  we  remove  from  this  scene,  the 
more  singular  wiU  it  seem  to  us :  details  of  the 
exterior  aspect  of  i(  are  already  full  of  inte- 
resL  Most  readers  recollect  Mr.  Walker's  per- 
sonal iniervieivs  with  Burns  as  among  the 
best  passages  of  bis  Narrative;  a  time  will 
come  when  this  reminiscence  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's,  slight  Ihongh  il  is,  will  also  be  pre- 

"As  for  Burns,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  "I  may 

trnly  say  Vtrgilium  ndi  laii/um.  I  was  a  lad 
of  fifteen  in  1786—7,  when  he  came  flrst  to 
Edinburgh,  but  had  sense  and  feeling  enough 
to  be  much  interested  in  his  poetry,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  know  him :  but  I  had 
very  Utile  acquaintance  with  any  literary  peo- 
ple ;  and  still  less  with  the  gentry  of  the  west 
country,  the  two  sets  that  he  most  frequented. 
Mr.  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk 
of  my  father's.  He  knew  Burns,  and  pro- 
mised to  ask  him  to  his  lodgings  to  dinner,  but 
had  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word ;  otherwise 
I  might  have  seen  more  of  this  distinguished 
man.  As  it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the  late 
venerable  Professor  Ferguson's,  where  there 
were  several  gentlemen  of  literary  reputation, 
among  whom  I  remember  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Dugaid  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters 
sat  silent,  looked  and  listened.  The  only  thing 
I  remember,  which  was  remarkable  in  Burns's 
manner,  was  (he  effect  prodaced  upon  him  by 
a  print  of  Bnnbury's,  representing  a  soldier 
lying  dead  on  (he  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  mi- 
sery on  one  side, — on  the  other,  his  widow, 
with  a  child  in  her  arras.  These  lines  were 
written  beneath: 


"Colrtnii 


HT  Minden's  plan 


The  bU  I'mpa  intn|[lln||  with  tlie  milk  lie  dr«w 

The  chUd  of  misery  bapUied  in  teora." 

"Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print, 
or  rather  by  the  ideas  which  it  suggested  to  his 
mind.  He  actually  shed  tears.  He  asked 
whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced  that  no- 
body but  myself  remembered  thai  Ihey  occur 
in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of  Langhome's,  called 
by  the  unpromising  title  of  "  The  Justice  of 
Peace."  I  whisjiered  my  information  lo  a 
friend  present,  he  mentioned  it  to  Burns,  who 
rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which, 
though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received  and 
still  recollect  with  very  great  pleasure.       , 
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"HLj  person  was  strong  and  robust;  his 
manners  rustic,  not  clownish  ;  a  sorl  of  digni- 
fied plainness  and  simplicity,  which  received 
pari  of  ils  effect  perhaps  from  one's  knowledue 
of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  features  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Hasmyth's  picture :  but  to 
me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  dimi- 
nished, as  if  seen  in  perspective,    I  think  his 

in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  should  have  taken 
the  poet,  had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a 
very  sagacious  country  farmer  of  the  old 
Scotch  school,  i  e.  none  of  yoar  modern  agrP 
cuUurists  who  keep  labourers  for  their  drndg- 
ery,  but  the  douLe  gudeman  who  held  his  own 
plough.  There  was  a  strong  eipressioo  of 
sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineamenls ; 
the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical 
character  and  temperament.  It  was  large, 
BDd  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say  lite- 
rally gloated)  when   he  Spoke  with  feeling  or 


In. 


such  a 


human  head,  though  I  hace 
tinguished  men  of  my  time.  Hi.s  conversa- 
tion expressed  perfect  self-confidence,  wiihoui 
the  siiehiesl  presumption.  Among  the  men 
who  were  the  most  learned  of  their  lime  and 
country,  be  expressed  himself  with  perfect 
firmness,  hot  wilhoul  the  least  intrusive  for- 
wardness ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at 
the  same  time  with  modesty.  Idonoiremem- 
ber  any  part  of  his  conversation  distinctly 
enough  to  he  qnoled  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him 
again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not 
recognise  me,  as  I  could  noi  expect  he  should. 
He  was  much  cares&ed  in  Edinburgh  i  but 
(considering  what  literary  emoluments  have 
been  since  his  day)  the  efforts  made  for  his 
relief  were  extremely  trifling. 


'■Ir< 


tboDght  Burus's  acquaintance  with  English 
poetry  was  rather  limited;  and  also,  that  hav- 
ing twenty  times  the  abilities  of  Allan  Hamsay 
and  of  Fei^uson,  he  talked  of  them  with  loo 
much  humility  as  his  models;  there  was 
doubtless  national  predilection  in  his  estimate. 
"This  is  all  I  can  lell  you  about  Burns.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  his  dress  corresponded 
with  his  manner.  He  was  like  a  farmer 
dressed  in  his  best  to  dine  with  the  laird.  I 
do  not  speak  in  mrdoni  pnritm,  when  I  say,  I 

riors  in  station  or  information  more  perfectly 
free  from  either  the  reality  or  the  affectation  of 
embarrassment  I  was  Cold,  but  did  not  observe 
il,'(hathis  address  to  females  was  extremely 
deferential,  and  always  with  a  turn  either  to 
the  paihelic  or  humorous,  which  engaged  their 
a'^ention  particularly.  I  have  heard  the  late 
Duchess  of  Gordon  remark  this. — I  do  not 
know  any  thing  I  can  add  to  these  recollections 
of  forty  years  since." — pp.  112 — 115. 

The  conduct  of  Bums  under  this  dazzling 
l!aze  of  favour;  the  calm,  unaffected,  manly 
manner,  in  which  he  not  only  bore  it,  but  esti- 
mated its  value,  has  justly  been  regarded  as 
(he  best  proof  that  could  he  given  of  his  real 
vigour  and  integrity  of  mind.  A  litde  natural 
vanity,  some  touches  of  hypocritical  jnodesty, 
■ome  glimmerings  of  affectation,  at  least  some 


fear  of  being  thought  affected,  we  could  hav» 
pardoned  in  almost  any  man  ;  but  no  such  in- 
dication is  111  be  traced  here.  In  his  unexam- 
pled situation  the  young  peasant  is  not  a 
moment  perplexed ;  so  many  .strange  lights 
do  not  confuse  him,  do  not  lead  him  astray. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  perceive  thai  this 
winter  did  him  great  and  lasting  injury.  A 
somewhat  clearer  knowledge  of  men's  aSairs, 
scarcely  of  their  characters,  i!  did  afford  him  i 
but  a  sharper  feeling  of  Fortune's  unequal  ar- 
rangements in  iheir  social  destiny  it  also  left 
with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay  and  gorgeous 
arena,  in  which  the  powerfill  are  born  to  play 
their  parts ;  nay,  had  himself  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it;  and  he  fell  more  bitterly  than 
ever,  that  here  he  was  but  a  looker-on,  and 
hadnoparlorlolin  thai  splendid  game.  From 
this  lime  a  jealous  indignant  fear  of  social 
degradation  takes  possession  of  him ;  and 
perverts,  so  far  as  aught  could  pervert,  his 
private  contentment,  and  his  feelings  towards 
his  richer  fellows.  It  was  clear  enough  to 
Burns  that  he  had  talent  enough  to  make  a 
fortune. or  a  hundred  fortunes,  could  he  but 
have  rightly  willed  this ;  it  was  clear  also  that 
he  willed  something  far  different,  and  there- 
fore could  not  make  one.  Unhappy  it  was 
that  he  had  not  power  to  choose  the  one,  and 
reject  the  other;  but  must  halt  for  ever  be- 
tween two  opinions,  two  objects ;  making 
hampered  advancement  towards  either.  But 
so  is  il  with  many  men ;  we  "  long  for  the 
merchandise,  yet  would  fain  keep  the  price  ;" 
and  so  stand  chaffering  with  Fate  in  vexatious 
altercation,  till  the  Night  come,  and  our  fair  is 

The  Edinburgh  learned  of  that  period  were 
in  general  more  noted  for  clearness  of  head 
than  for  warmth  of  heart;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  good  old  Blacklock, .  whose  help 
was  too  inefTectual,  scarcely  one  among  them 
seems  to  have  looked  at  Burns  with  any 
true  sympathy,  or  indeed  much  otherwise  than 
as  at  a  highly  curious  tking.  By  the  great, 
also,  he  is  treated  in  the  customary  (ashioi.! 
entertained  at  their  tables,  and  dismissed: 
certain  modica  of  pudding  and  praise  are, 
from  time  to  time,  gladly  exchanged  for  the 
fascination  of  his  presence;  which  exchange 
once  effected,  the  bargain  is  finished,  and  each 
party  goes  his  several  way.  At  the  end  of  this 
strange  season,  Burns  gloomily  sums  op  his 
gains  and  losses,  and  meditates  on  the  chaotic 
future.  In  money  he  is  somewhat  richer;  in 
fame  and  the  show  of  happiness,  infinitely 
richer;  but  in  the  substance  of  il,  as  poor  as 
ever.  Nay  poorer,  for  his  heart  is  now  mad- 
dened still  more  with  the  fever  of  mere  world- 
ly Ambition ;  and  Ihrough  long  years  the  dis- 
ease  will  rack  him  with  unprofitable  sufferings 
and  weaken  his  strength  for  all  irue  and  nobler 

What  Burns  was  next  to  do  or  avoid ;  how 
a  man  so  circumstanced  was  now  to  guide 
himself  towards  his  true  advantage,  might  at 
Ibis  point  of  lime  have  been  a  question  for  the 
wisest:  and  it  was  a  question  which  he  was 
left  allogether  to  answer  for  himself:  of  his 
learned  or  rich  patrons  it  had  not  struck  any 
individual  to  turn  a  thought  on  this  so  trivi^ 
eciOyOOOgle 


matter.  Without  claiming  for  Barns  ihe  praise 
of  perfect  sagacity,  we  must  say,  that  his 
Excise  and  Farm  scheme  does  not  seem  to  us 
a  very  unreasonable  one ;  and  that  we  should 
be  at  a  loss,  even  now,  to  suggest  one  decided- 
ly better.  Some  of  his  admirers,  indeed,  are 
scandalijed  al  his  ever  resolving  to  gawKe,  and 
would  have  had  him  apparently  lie  still  at  the 
pool,  till  the  spirit  of  Patronage  should  stir  the 
walers,  and  then  heal  with  one  plunge  all  his 
worI<tly  sorrows!  We  fear  such  counsellors 
knew  but  lilile  of  Burns;  and  did  not  consider 
that  happiness  might  in  all  cases  be  cheaply 
had  by  waiting  for  the   fulfilment  of  goldi 
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dreamer  must  die  of  hunger.  It  reflects  credi 
on  the  manliness  and  sound  sense  of  Burns, 
that  he  felt  so  early  on  what  ground  he  was 
standing  ;  and  preferred  self-help,  on  the  ham- 
blesl  scale,  to  dependence  and  inaction,  though 
wiih  hope  of  far  more  splendid  possibilities. 
But  even  these  possibilities  were  not  rejected 
in  his  scheme ;  he  might  expect,  if  it  chanced 
(hat  he  Aaij  any  friend,  to  rise,  in  no  long 
period,  into  something  even  like  opulence  and 
leisure ;  while  again,  if  it  chanced  that  he  had 
no  friend,  he  could  stilt  live  in  security;  and 
for  the  rest,  he  "  did  not  intend  to  borrow 
honour  from  any  profession."  We  think  then 
that  his  plan  was  honest  and  well-calculated  : 
all  turned  on  the  execution  of  it.  Doubtless  it 
failed ;  yet  not,  we  believe,  from  any  vice  in- 
herent in  itself.  Nay  after  all,  it  was  no  failore 
of  external  means,  but  of  iniernal  that  over- 
look Burns.  His  WB-t  no  bankruptcy  of  the 
purse,  but  of  the  soul;  to  his  last  day,  he 
owed  no  man  any  thing. 

Meanwhile  he  begins  well :  wilh  two  good 
and  wise  actions.  His  donation  to  his  mother, 
munificent  from  a  man  whose  income  had 
lately  been  seven  pounds  a-year,  was  worthy 
of  him,  and  not  more  than  worthy.  Generous 
also,  and  worthy  of  him,  was  his  treatment  of 
the  woman  whose  life's  welfare  now  depended 
on  his  pleasure.  A  friendly  observer  might 
have  hoped  serene  days  for  him:  his  mind 
is  on  the  true  road  to  peace  with  itself:  what 
clearness  he  still  wants  will  be  given  as  he 
proceeds;  for  the  best  teacher  of  duties,  that 
still  lie  dim  to  us,  is  the  Practice  of  those  we 
see,  and  have  at  hand.  Had  the  "patrons  of 
genins,"  who  could  give  him  nothing,  but  taken 
nothing  from  him,  at  least  nothing  more  I — the 
wounds  of  his  heart  would  have  healed,  vulgar 
ambition  would  have  died  away.  Toil  and 
Frugality  would  have  been  welcome,  since 
Virtue  dwelt  with  them,  and  poetry  woo  Id  have 
shone  through  ihem  as  of  old ;  and  in  her  clear 
ethereal  lighl,  which  was  his  own  by  birth- 
right, he  might  have  looked  down  on  his  earth- 
ly destiny,  and  all  its  obstructions,  not  with 
patience  only,  but  with  love. 

But  the  patrons  of  genius  would  not  have  It 
so.    Picturesque  tourists,*  all  manner  of  fash- 
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ionable  danglers  after  literature,  and,  far  worse, 
all  manner  of  convivial  Mecienases,  hovered 
round  him  in  his  retreat;  and  his  good  as 
well  as  his  weak  qaaliiies  secured  them  iu- 
liuenoe  over  him.  He  was  flattered  by  their 
notice;  and  his  warm  social  nature  made  it 
impossible  for  him  lo  shake  them  ofl^  and  hold 
on  his  way  apart  from  them.  These  men,  as 
we  believe,  were  proximately  the  means  of 
his  ruin.  Not  that  they  meant  himany  ill; 
they  only  meant  themselves  a  little  good;  if 
he  suffered  harm,  let  him  look  to  it !  But  ftiey 
wasted  his  precious  lime  and  his  precious 
talent;  they  disturbed  his  compositre,  broke 
down  his  returning  habits  of  temperance  and 
assiduous  contented  exertion.  Their  pamper- 
ing WaS  baneful  lo  him  ;  their  cruelty,  which 
soon  followed,  was  equally  baneful.  The  old 
grudge  against  Fortune's  ineqnaliry  awoke 
with  new  bitterness  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  Burns  had  no  retreat  but  to  the  "Rock  of 
Independence,"  which  is  but  an  air-cas lie,  after 
all,  that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  wiL 
screen  no  one  from  real  wind  and  weU 
Flushed  with  irregular  excitement,  exasper- 
ated alternately  by  contempt  of  others,  and 
contempt  of  himself,  Burns  was  no  longer 
regaining  his  peace  of  mind,  but  fast  losing  it 
for  ever.  There  was  a  hollowness  at  the  heart 
of  his  life,  for  his  conscience  did  not  now  ap- 
prove what  he  was  doing. 

.Amid  the  vapours  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of 
bootless  remorse,  and  angry  discontent  wilh 
Fate,  his  true  loadstar,  a  life  of  Poetry,  wilh 
Poverty,  nay,  with  Famine  if  il  must  be  so, 
was  too  often  altogether  hidden  from  his  eyes. 
And  yet  he  sailed  a  sea,  where,  without  some 
such  guide,  there  was  no  right  steering. 
Meteors  of  French  Politics  rise  before  him, 
but  these  were  not  kit  stars.  An  accident  this, 
which  hastened,  but  did  not  originate,  hia 
In  the  mad  contentions  of 
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oflicial  Superiors ;  is  wounded  by  them ;  cruel- 
ly lacerated,  we  should  say,  could  a  dead 
mechanical  implement,  in  any  case,  be  called 
cruel:  and  shrinks,  in  indignant  pain,  into 
deeper  self-seclusion,  into  gloomier  moodiness 
than  ever.  His  life  has  now  lost  its  nnityi  it 
is  a  life  of  fragments;  led  with  little  aim,  be- 
yond the  melancholy  one  of  securing  its  own 
continuance, — in  fits  of  wild  false  joy,  when 
such  offered,  and  of  black  despondency  when 
they  passed  away.  His  character  before  the 
world  begins  to  suffer :  calumny  is  busy  with 
him ;  for  a  miserable  man  makes  more  ene- 
mies than  friends.  Some  faults  he  has  fallett 
into,  and  a  thousand  misfortunes;  but  deep 
criminality  h  what  he  stands  accused  of,  and 
they  that  are  not  without  sin,  cast  the  firsi 
stone  at  him !  For  is  he  not  a  well-wisher  of 
the  French  Bevolation,  a  Jacobin,  and  there- 
depended  an  ennrmous  HtEhland  broad-sword.  II  wu 
Biirna."  Now,  we  talher  Ihln*,  Il  was  not  Bums.  Foi 
to  say  nothing  of  the  foi-skin  cap,  loote  and  quite 

mike  of  IhtB  "enotniDus  Highland  hroad-sword"  dn- 
pending  from  himl    More  especially,  es  Ihcrc  le  no 
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fore  in  that  one  act  guilty  of  alii  These 
accusations,  ^nlitical  and  moral,  it  has  since 
appealed,  were  false  enough;  but  the  world 
hesitated  little  (ocrediUhem.  Nay,  his  convivial 
Mectenases  themselves  were  not  the  last  to  du 
it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  itt  his  later 
years,  the  Dumfries  Aristocracy  had  partly 
withdrawn  themselves  from  Burnf^,  as  from  a. 
tainted  person,  no  longer  worthy  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. That  painful  class,  stationed,  in 
all  provincial  cities,  behind  the  onltnost  breast- 
work of  Gentility,  there  to  stand  siege  and  do 
battle  H^inst  the  intrusion  of  Grocerdom,  and 
Grazierdom,  had  actually  seen  dishonour  in 
the  society  of  Burns,  and  branded  him  with 
their  veto ;  had,  as  we  vulgarly  say,  mt  him ! 
We  find  one  passage  iti  this  work  of  Mr. 
Lockhart's,  which  will  not  out  of  oar  thoughts : 
"  A  gentleman  of  that  country,  whose  name 
I  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  refer  to,  bas  often  told  me  ihat  he  was  sel- 
dom more  grieved,  than  when,  riding  into 
Dumfries  one  fine  summer  evening  about  this 
time  10  attend  a  counlrjr  ball,  he  saw  Bums 
walking  alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town,  while  the  opposite 
side  was  (;ay  with  successive  groups  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for  the 
festivities  of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom  ap- 
peared willing  to  recognise  him.  TTie  horse- 
man dismounted,  and  joined  Bums,  who  on 
his  proposing  to  cross  the  street  said;  "Nay, 
nay,  my  yonng  friend,  that's  all  over  now;" 
and  quoted,  after  a  pause,  some  verses  of  Lady 
Grizzel  Baillie's  pathetic  ballad  i 


It  was  little  in  Bums's  character  to  let  hU 
feelings  on  certain  subjects  escape  in  this 
fashioti.  He  immediately  after  reciting  these 
verses,  assumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most 

E leasing  manner ;  and,  taking  his  young  friend 
ome  with  him, entertained  him  very  agreeably 
til!  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived." 

Alas  !  when  we  think  that  Burns  now  sleeps 
"  where  bitter  indignation  can  no  longer  lace- 
rate his  heart,"*  and  (hat.  most  of  these  fnir 
dames  and  frizzled  gentlemen  already  lie  at  his 
side,  where  the  breastwork  of  gentility  is  quite 
thrown  down, — who  would  not  sigh  over  (he 
thin  delusions  and  foolish  toys  that  divide 
heart  from  heart,  and  make  man  unmerciful 
to  his  brother! 

It  was  not  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  genius 
of  Bums  would  ever  reach  maturity,  or  ac- 
complish ought  worthy  of  itself  His  spirit 
was  jarred  in  its  melody;  not  the  soft  breath 
of  natural  feeling,  but  the  mde  hand  of  Pate, 
was  now  sweeping  over  the  strings.  And  yet 
what  harmony  was  in  him,  what  music  even 
m  his  discords!    How  the  wild  tones  had  a 


charm  for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest;  and 
all  men  fell  and  knew  that  here  also  was  one 
of  the  Gifted !  "  If  he  entered  an  inn  at  mid- 
night, after  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the 
news  of  his  arrival  circulated  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret ;  and  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
(he  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were  assem- 
bled !"  Some  brief  pure  moments  of  poetic 
life  were  yet  appointed  him,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Songs.  We  can  understand  how 
he  grasped  at  this  employment;  and  how,  too, 
he  spurned  a(  all  other  reward  for  it  but  what 
the  labour  itself  brought  him.  For  the  soul 
of  Bums,  though  scathed  apd  marred,  was  yet 
living  in  its  full  moral  strength,  though  sharply 
conscious  of  its  errors  and  abasement:  and 
here,  tn  hts  destitution  and  degradation,  was 
one  act  of  seeming  nobleness  and  sell'-devoted- 
nesH  left  even  for  him  to  perform.  He  fell, 
too,  that  with  all  the  "Ihonghrtess  follies"  that 
had  "  laid  him  low,"  the  world  was  unjust  and 
cruet  to  him;  and  he  silently  appealed  to 
another  and  calmer  lime.  Not  as  a  hired  sol- 
dier, but  as  a  patriot,  would  he  strive  for  the 
glory  of  his  country;  so  he  cast  from  him  the 
poor  sixpence  a-day,  and  served  zealously  as 
a  volunteer.  Let  us  not  grudge  him  this  last 
luxury  of  his  eiislence;  let  him  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  us  in  vain !  The  money  was  not 
necessary  (o  him ;  he  stru^led  through  wilh- 
onl  if;  long  since, these  guineas  wouid  have 
been  gone,  and  now  the  high-minded  n ess  of 
rerusing  them  wit!  plead  for  him  in  all  hearts 
for  ever. 

We  are  here  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  Burns's 
life;  for  matters  had  now  taken  such  a  shape 
with  him  aa  could  tiot  long  continue.  If  im- 
provement was  not  to  he  looked  for,  Nature 
could  only  for  a  limited  time  maintain  this 
dark  and  maddening  warfare  against  the  world 
and  itself.  We  are  not  medically  informed 
wheiher  any  continuance  of  years  was,  at  this 
period,  probable  for  Bums  ;  wheiher  his  death 
i«  to  be  looked  on  as  in  some  sense  an  acci- 
dental event,  or  only  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  long  series  of  events  that  had 
preceded.  The  latter  seems  lo  be  the  likelier 
opinion ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
one.  At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  somi 
change  could  not  be  very  distant.  Three  gates 
of  deliverance,  it  seems  to  os,  were  open  for 
Burns:  clear  poetical  activity;  madness;  or 
death.  The  first,  with  longer  life,  was  still 
possible,  though  not  probable ;  for  physical 
causes  were  beginning  to  be  concerned  in  it: 
and  yet  Barns  had  an  iron  resolution;  could 
he  but  have  seen  and  felt,  that  not  only  his 
highest  glory,  but  his  first  duty,  and  the  true 
medicine  for  all  his  woes,  lay  here.  The 
second  was  stilt  less  probable ;  for  his  mind 
was  ever  among  the  clearest  and  firmest.  So 
the  milder  third  gate  was  opened  for  him ;  and 
he  passed,  not  softly,  yet  speedily,  into  that 
still  country,  where  the  hail-storms  and  fire- 
showers  do  not  reach,  and  ihe  heaviest-laden 
way-farer  at  length  lays  down  his  load  I 

Contemplating  this  sad  end  of  Bums,  and 
how  he  sank  unaided  by  any  real  help,  un- 
cheered  by  any  wise  sympathy,  generous 
,  minds  have  Eomelimes  figured  lo  ihemselvei. 
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irith  B  reproachful  sorrow,  that  ranch  might 
have  been  ilone  for  him  ;  that  by  counsel,  true 
affection,  anil  friendly  mi  nisi  rations,  he  raighl 
h.-iue  been  saved  to  him5elf  and  the  worJiI. 
We  question  whether  there  is  not  more  tender- 
ness of  heart  than  soundness  of  judgment  in 
these  suggestions.  It  seems  dubious  to  as 
whelher  the  richest,  wisest,  most  benevolent 
individual,  could  have  lent  Barns  any  etfec- 
tua!  help.    Counsel,  which  seldom  -  -  °- 
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understanding,  he 
tne  wrong,  as  well  per- 
did ;  but  the  persuasion, 
Failed  him,  lies  not  so 
in  the  heart,  where  no 
itioB  coald  have  assisted 


much  to  implatil  IL    As  to  money  again,  - 
do  not  really  believe  that  this  was  his  essf 
tial  want;  or  well  see  how  any  private  m 
could,evenpresupposingBnrns'sconsent,ha 
bestowed  on  him  an  independent  fortune,  w 
much  prospect  of  decisive  advantage.    Ii  i; 
mortifying  troth,  thai  two  men  in  any  rank 
society  could  hardly  be  found  virtuous  enou 
to  give  money,  and  to  take  it,  as  a  necessary 
gift,  withonl  injury  to  the  moral  entireness  of 
one  or  both.    But  so  stands  the  fact:  Friend- 
ship, in  the  old  heroic  sense  of  tliat  term,  no 
longer  exists ;  except  in  the  cases  of  kindred 
or  other  legal  affinity;  it  is  in  reality  no  longer 
ex[>ected,  iir   recognised 
ri'.'n.    A  close  observer  i 
nonnced   "  Patronage,"  t 
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that  no  oite  shall  look  for  effectual  hetp  to 
another;  but  thiit  each  shall  rest  contented 
with  what  help  lie  can  afford  himself.  Such, 
we  say,  is  the  principle  of  modem  Honour; 
naturally  enough  growing  out  of  that  senti- 
ment of  Pride,  which  we  inculcate  and  en- 
courage as  the  basis  of  our  whole  social  mc- 
rality.  Many  a  poet  has  been  poorer  than 
Burns  ;  but  no  one  was  ever  prouder :  we  may 
question,  whether,  withonl  great  precautions, 
even  a  pension  from  Royalty  would  not  have 
galled  and  encumbered,  more  than  actually 
assisted  him. 

Still  less,  therefore,  are  we  disposed  to  join 
with  another  class  of  Burns's  admirers,  who 
accuse  the  higher  ranks  among  us  of  having 
ruined  Burns  by  their  selfish  neglect  of  him. 
We  have  already  stated  our  doubts  whethet 
direct  pecuniary  help,  had  it  been  offered, 
would  have  been  accepted,  or  could  have 
proved  very  elTectual.  We  shall  readily  admit, 
however,  thai  much  was  lo  be  done  for  Burns ; 
that  many  a  poisoned  arrow  might  have  been 
warded  from  his  bosom;  many  an  entanglement 
in  his  path  cut  asunder  by  the  hand  of  the  pow- 
erful; and  hght  and  heat  shed  on  him  from  high 
places,  would  have  made  his  humble  atmo- 
sphere  more  genial ;  and  the  softest  heart  then 
breathing  might  have  lived  and  died  with  some 
fewer  pangs.  Nay,  we  shall  grant  further,  and 
for  Bums  it  is  granting  much,  thai  with  all  his 
pride,  he  would  have  thanked,  even  with  ex- 
aggerated gratitu  da,  any  one  who  had  cordially 
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befriended  him :  patronagf,  utiless  once  cursed, 
needed  not  to  have  been  twice  so.  At  all  events, 
the  poor  promotion  he  desired  in  his  calling 
might  have  been  granted:  it  was  his  own 
scheme,  therefore,  likelier  than  any  other  lobe 
of  service.  All  this  it  might  have  been  a  luxu- 
ry, nay,  it  was  a  duty,  for  our  nobility  to  have 
dcme.  No  pari  of  all  this,  however,  did  any  of 
them  do  ;  or  apparently  attempt,  or  wish  to  do ; 
so  much  is  granted  against  Ihem.  But  what 
then  is  the  amount  of  their  blame  1  Simplir 
that  they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  walked 
by  the  principles  of  such  men ;  that  they  trealeil 
Burns,  as  other  nobles  and  other  .commoners 
had  done  other  poets ;  as  the  Gn^sh  did 
Shakspeare ;  as  King  Charles  and  his  cava- 
liers did  Butler,  as  King  Philip  and  his  Gran- 
dees did  Cervantes.  Do  men  gither  grapes  of 
thorns!  or  shall  we  cut  down  our  thorns  for 
yielding  only  a /ere,  and  hawsl  How,  indeed, 
coald  the  "  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  native 
land"  hold  out  any  help  lo  this  "  Scottish  Bard, 
proud  of  his  name  and  country  1"  Were  the 
nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  lo 
help  themselves!  Had  they  not  their  game  to 
preserve;  their  borongh  interests  to  strengthen ; 
dinners,  Iherefore,  of  various  kinds  to  eai  and 
give  I  Were  their  means  more  than  adeqaate 
to  all  this  business,  or  less  than  adequate! 
Less  than  adequate  in  general:  few  of  them  in 
reality  were  richer  than  Burns;  many  of  them 
were  poorer ;  for  sometimes  they  had  to  wring 
their  supplies,  as  with  thumbscrews,  from  the 
hard  hand ;  and,  in  their  need  of  guineas,  In 
foi^et  their  dnty  of  mercy  ;  which  Bums  was 
never  reduced  to  do.  J,et  us  pity  and  forgive 
Ihem.  The  game  Ihey  preserved  and  shot,  the 
dinners  they  ale  and  gave,  the  borough  inte- 
rests they  strengthened,  the  little  Babylonsihey 
severally  bnilded  by  the  glory  of  Iheir  might, 
are  all  melted,  or  melting  back  into  the  prime- 
val Chaos,  as  man's  merely  selfish  endeavours 
are  fated  lo  do :  and  here  was  an  action  es- 
tending,  in  virtue  of  its  worldly  influence,  we 
may  say,  through  all  time ;  in  virtue  of  its 
moral  nature,  beyond  all  lime,  being  immortal 
as  the  Spirit  of  Goodness  itself;  ihis  action  was 
offered  them  to  do,  and  light  was  not  given 
Ihem  to  do  it.  Let  us  pity  and  forgive  them. 
But,  better  than  pity,  let  us  go  and  ifo  atheneitt. 
Human  suffering  did  not  end  with  the  life  of 
Burns;  neither  was  the  solemn  mandate, 
"  Love  one  another,  bear  cme  another's  bur- 
dens," given  to  the  rich  only,  but  to  all  men. 
True,  we  shall  find  no  Burns  lo  relieve,  lo  as- 
suage by  our  aid  or  our  pity :  but  celestial  na- 
tures, groaning  under  the  fardels  of  a  weary 
life,  we  shall  still  find ;  and  that  wretchedness 
which  Fate  has  rendered  voiceless  and  ImieUss,  is 
not  the  least  wretched,  bnt  the  mosL 

Slillwedonotthink  that  the  blame  of  Bums',, 
failure  lies  chiefly  with  ilie  world.  The  worid, 
it  seems  to  us,  treated  him  with  more,  rather 
than  with  less  kindness,  than  it  usually  shows 
to  such  men.  It  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but 
small  favour  to  its  Teachers ;  hunger  and  na- 
kedness, perils  and  reviling,  the  prison,  the 
cross,  the  poison -chalice,  have,  in  most  times 
and  countries,  been  the  market-place  it  haa 
offered  for  Wisdom,  the  welcome  with  which 
it  has  greeted  ibose  who  have  c 
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lighten  and  purify  il.   Homer  and  Socrales.  and 
the  Christian  Apostles,  belong  to   old  days ; 
hut  the  world's  Marlyrology  was  not  completed 
"with  these.     Soger  Bacon  and   Galileo   li 
gnish  in  priestly  dungeons,  Tasso  piaes  in  1 
cell  of  a  mad'house,  Camoens  dies  beggii^ 
the  streets  of  Lisbon.    60  neglected,  ao  "  p 
seciited  they  the  Prophets,"  nol  in  Judea 
bnt  in  all  places  where  men  have  been, 
reckon  that  every  poel  of  Bums's  order 
should  be,  a  prophet  and  teacher  to  hi[ 
that  he  has  no  right  therefore  to  expect  great 
kindness  from  ii,  but  rather  is  bound  to  do  it 
great  kindness;  that  Bums,  in  particuh 
perienced  fully  the  usual  proportion   of  Ihe 
world's  goodness ;  and  that  Ihe  blame  of  hi 
feilure,  as  we  have  said,  lies  not  chiefly  with 
the  world. 

Where  then  does  il  lie  T  We  are  forced  to 
answer:  With  himself;  it  is  his  inwai 
his  outward  misfortunes,  thai  bring  him 
dust.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  otherwise ;  seldom 
is  a  life  morally  wrecked,  but  the  grand  cause 
lies  in  some  intemal  mal-arrangement,  some 
want  less  of  good  fortune  than  of  good  guidance. 
Nature  fashions  no  creature  without  implant- 
ing in  il.the  strength  needful  for  its  action  and 
duration;  least  of  all  does  she  so  neglect  her 
masterpiece  and  darling,  the  poetic  sonl.  Nei- 
ther can  we  believe  that  il  Is  in  the  power  of 
any  external  circnm stances  utterly  to  ruin  ' 
mind  of  a  man;  nay.if  proper  wisdom  begii 
him,  even  so  much  as  to  affect  its  essen 
health  and  beauty.  The  sternest  sum-total  of 
alt  worldly  misfortunes  is  Death ;  nothing  more 
ran  lie  in  the  cup  of  human  wo:  yet  many 
men,  in  all  ages,  have  iritimphed  over  Death, 
and  led  it  captive ;  converting  its  physical  vic- 
tory into  a  moral  victory  for  themselves,  into  a 
Geal  and  immortal  consecration  for  all  that 
their  past  life  had  achieved.  What  has  been 
done,  may  be  done  again  ;  nay,  il  is  hut  the 
degree  and  not  the  kind  of  such  heroism  thai 
differs  in  different  seasons;  for  without  some 
portion  of  this  spirit,  not  of  boisterous  daring, 
but  of  silent  fearlessness,  of  Self-denial,  in  all 
its  forms,  no  (rood  man,  in  any  scene  or  time, 
has  ever  attained  to  be  good. 

We  have  already  staled  the  error  of  Burns ; 
and  inonrned  over  it,  rather  than  blamed  it. 
It  was  the  want  of  unity  in  his  purposes,  of 
consistency  in  his  aims;  the  hapless  altempt 
to  mingle  in  friendly  union  the  common  spirit 
of  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  is 
of  a  far  different  and  altogether  irreconcilable 
nature.  Burns  was  nothing  wholly ;  and  Burns 
coald  he  nothing,  no  man  formed  as  he  was 
can  be  any  thing,  by  halves.  The  heart,  not 
of  a  mere  hot-blooded,  popular  verse-monger, 
or  poetical  Saianraieur,  bul  of  a  true  Poet  and 
Singer,  worthy  of  the  old  religious  heroic  times, 
had  been  given  him  1  and  he  fell  in  an  age,  not 
of  beroismand  religion,  but  of  skepticism,  sel- 
fishness, and  triviality  when  true  Nobleness 
was  little  understood,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a  hollow,  dissocial,  altogether  barren  and  un- 
fruitful principl"  of  Pride.  The  influences  of 
that  age,  his  open,  kind,  susceptible  nature,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  highly  nntoward  situation, 
made  it  more  than  usually  difficult  for  him  10 
repel  or  resist ;  the  heller  spirit  that  was  wilh- 
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these  two;  and  lost  it,  as  he  must 
have  lost  it,  without  reconciling  them  here. 

Burns  was  born  poor ;  and  born  also  to  con- 
tinue poor,  for  he  would  not  endeavour  to  be 
otherwise ;  this  it  had  been  well  could  he  have 
once  for  all  admitted,  and  considered  as  finally 
settled.  He  was  poor,  truly;  bul  hundreds 
even  of  his  own  class  and  otiier  of  minds  have 
been  poorer,  yet  have  suffered  nothing  deadly 
from  it :  nay,  his  own  Father  had  a  far  sorer 
battle  with  ungrateful  destiny  than  his  was; 
and  he  did  not  yield  lo  it,  bul  died  courageously 
warring,  and  to  all  moral  intents  prevailing, 
against  il.  True,  Burns  had  little  means,  had 
even  little  lime  for  poetry,  his  only  real  pursuit 
and  vocation ;  but  so  much  the  more  precious 
was  what  hitle  he  had.  In  all  these  external 
respects  his  case  was  hard ;  but  very  far  from 
the  hardest.  Poverty,  incessant  drudgery,  and 
much  worse  evils,  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of 
Poets  and  wise  men  to  strive  with,  and  their 
glory  to  conquer.  Locke  was  banished  as  a 
traitor;  and  wrote  his  Eeiuy  on  Ihe  Batnan 
UaiieTstnniling,  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch 
garret.  Was  Milton  rich  or  at  his  ease,  when 
he  composed  Parailist  Ijiit  ?  Not  only  low,  bul 
fallen  from  a  height;  not  only  poor  bul  im- 
poverished ;  in  darkness  and  with  danger) 
compassed  round,  he  sang  his  immortal  song, 
and  found  fit  audience,  though  few.  Did  not 
Cervantes  finish  his  work,  a  maimed  soldier, 
and  in  prison  1  Nay,  was  not  Ihe  ^raacana, 
which  Spain  acknowledges  as  its  Epic,  written 
without  even  the  aid  of  paper;  on  scraps  of 
leather,  as  the  stout  fighter  and  voyager 
snatched  any  moment  from  that  wild  warfaret 

And  what  then  had  these  men,  which  Burns 
wanted!  Two  things;  both  which,  ii.seems 
lo  ttfi,  are  indispensahle' for  such  men.  They 
had  \  true,  religious  principle  of  morals  ;  end 
a  sinjle  not  a  double  aim  in  their  activity. 
They  (fere  not  self-seekers  and  self-worship- 
pers I'Sijl  seekers  and  worshippers  of  some- 
thing far  better  than  Self.  Not  personal 
enjoyment  was  their  object ;  but  a  high,  heroic 
idea  of  Religion,  of  Patriotism,  of  heavenly 
Wisdom  in  one  or  the  other  form,  ever  hovered 
before  IheiUi  in  which  cause,  they  neither 
shrunk  from  suffering,  nor  called  on  the  earth 
to  witness  it  as  something  wonderful;  hut 
patiently  endured,  counting  it  blessedness 
enough  so  to  spend  and  be  spent.  Thus  the 
"golden-calf  of  Self-love,"  however  curiously 
carved,  was  not  their  Deity ;  but  the  Invisible 
Goodness,  which  alone  is  man's  reasonable 
service.  This  feeling  was  as  a  celestial  foun- 
tain, whfise  streams  refreshed  into  gladness 
and  beauty  all  the  provinces  of  their  otherwise 
too  desolate  existence.  In  a  word,  they  willed 
one  thing,  lo  which  all  other  things  were  sub- 
ordinated, and  made  subservient;  and  therefore 
Ihey  accomplished  it.  The  wedge  will  rend 
rocks  ;  but  its  edge  must  he  sharp  and  single : 
if  it  be  double,  the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces 
and  will  rend  nothing. 

Part  of  this  superiority  these  men  owed  to 
their  age;  in  which  heroism  and  devotednesa 
were  still  practised,  or  at  least  not  yet  dis- 
believed in :   but  much  of  it   htewise   they 
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owed  to  themselvLs.  With  Burns  again  il 
was  different.  His  morality,  in  most  of  ils 
practical  points,  is  that  of  a  mere  worldly  man; 
enjojment,  in  a  finer  or  a  coarser  shape,  is  the 
only  ihing  he  longs  and  strives  for.  A  noble 
insiincl  sometimes  raises  him  above  this  i  bat 
an  instinct  only,  and  acting  only  for  moments. 
He  has  no  Religion  ;  in  the  shallow  age,  where 
his  days  were  cast,  Religion  was  not  discrimi- 
nated from  the  New  and  Old  Light  formi  of 
Religion  !  and  was,  with  these,  becoming  ob- 
solete in  the  minds  of  man.  His  heart,  indeed, 
is  alive  with  a  trembling  adoration,  but  there 
is  no  temple  in  his  understanding.  He  lives 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  donbt.  His 
religion,  at  best,  is  an  anxious  wish ;  like  that 
of  Rabelais,  "  a  great  Perhaps." 

He  loved  Poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart; 
could  he  but  have  loved  it  purely,  and  with  his 
whole  undivided  heart,  it  had  been  well.  For 
Poetry,  as  Burns  could  have  followed  it,  is  but 
another  form  of  Wisdom,  of  Religion  ;  is  itself 
Wisdom  and  Religion.  Bat  this  also  was  de- 
nied him.  His  poetry  is  a  stray  vagrant  gleam, 
which  will  not  be  ejtingnished  within  him,  yet 
rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of  his  path,  but  is 
onen  a  wildfire  that  misleads  him.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  Bums  to  be  rich,  to  be,  or  to 
seem,  "independent;"  bnt  U  \m>  necessary  for 
him  lo  be  at  one  with  his  own  heart ;  to  place 
what  was  highest  in  his  nature,  highest  also  in 
his  life;  "  to  seelr  within  himself  for  that  con- 
sistency and  sequence,  which  eiiemal  events 
would  for  ever  refuse  him."  He  was  born  a 
poet;  poetry  was  the  celestial  element  of  his 
being,  and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  his 
whole  endeavours.  Lifted  into  that  serene 
ether,  whither  he  had  wings  given  him  to 
mount,  he  would  have  needed  no  other  eleva- 
tion :  Poverty,  neglect,  and  all  evil,  save  the 
desecration  of  himself  and  his  Art,  were  a 
small  matter  to  him ;  the  pride  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  world  lay  far  beneath  his  feet ; 
and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave, 
on  prince  and  be^ar,  and  all  that  wore  the 
stamp  of  man,  with  clear  recognition,  with 
brotherly  affection,  with  sympathy,  with  pity. 
Nay,  we  question  whether  for  his  culture  as  a 
Poet,  poverty,  and  much  suffering  for  a  season, 
were  not  absolnieiy  advantageous.  Great  men, 
in  looking  back  over  their  lives,  have  testified 
to  that  effecL  "I  would  not  for  much,"  says 
Jean  Paul,"  that  I  had  been  born  richer."  And 
yet  Paul's  birlh  was  poor  enough  ;  for,  in  an- 
other place,  he  adds :  "The  prisoner's  allow- 
ance is  bread  and  water;  and  I  had  often  only 
the  latter."    But  the  gold  that  is  refined  in  the 

he  has  himself  expressed  it,  "  the  canary-bird 
sings  sweeter  the  longer  it  has  been  trained  in 
a  darkened  cage." 

A  man  like  Barns  might  have  divided  his 
hours  between  poetry  and  vinumis  industry; 
industiy  which  all  true  feeling  sanctions,  nay 
prescribes,  and  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that 
cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones  r  but  to 
divide  his  hours  between  poetry  and  rich  men's 
banquets,  was  an  ilVstarred  and  inauspicious 
attempt.  Haw  could  he  be  at  ease  at  such 
banquets  1  What  had  he  to  do  there,  minglin 
his  music  with  the  coarse  roar  of  allogethi 
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go  drudge  as  an  Exciseman  1 
ot  that  Burns  became  moody,  indignant, 
il  times  an  offender  against  certain  rules 
of  society;  but  rather  that  he  did  not  grow 
utterly  frantic,  and  run  a-muck  against  them 
all.  How  could  a  man,  so  falsely  placed,  by 
his  own  or  others'  fault,  ever  know  content- 
ment or  peaceable  diligence  for  an  hour^ 
What  he  did,  under  such  perverse  guidance, 
and  what  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fiU  us  with 
astonishment  at  the  natural  strenglh'and  worth 
of  his  character. 

Doubtless  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  per- 
verseness :  bnt  not  in  others ;  only  in  himself; 
least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and 
worldly  "  respectability."  We  hope  we  have 
now  heard  enough  about  the  efficacy  of  wealth 
for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy.  Nay, 
have  we  not  seen  another  instance  of  it  in 
these  very  daysl  Byron,  a  man  of  an  endow- 
ment considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of 
Bums,  is  horn  in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish 
ploughman,  bnt  of  an  English  peer :  the  high- 
est worldly  honours,  the  fairest  worldly  career, 
are  his  by  inheritance  ;  the  richest  harvest  of 
fame  he  soon  reaps,  in  another  province,  by 
his  own  hand..  And  what  does  all  this  avail 
him!  Is  he  happy,  is  he  good,  is  he  true! 
.A,la3,  he  has  a  poet^s  soul,  and  strives  towards 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal ;  and  soon  feels 
that  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top 
to  reach  the  stars  !  Like  Burns,  he  is  only  a 
proud  man;  might  like  him  have  "purchased 
a  pocket-copy  of  Milton  to  study  the  character 
of  Satan ;"  for  Salan  also  is  Byron's  grand  ex- 
emplar, the  hero  of  his  poetry,  and  the  model 
apparently  of  his  conduct.  As  in  Burns'scass 
too,  the  celestial  element  will  not  mingle  with 
the  clay  of  earth;  both  poet  and  man  of  the 
world  he  must  not  be  ;  vulgar  Ambition  will 
not  live  kindly  with  poetic  Adoration ;  he.  can- 
noj serve  God  and  Mammon.  Byron,  litie  Bums, 
is  not  happy;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of 
all  men.  His  hfe  is  falsely  arranged:  the  fire 
that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong,  still,  central  fire, 
warming  into  beanty  the  products  of  a  world; 
but  it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano;  and  now, — 
we  look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of  a  crater,  whion, 
erelong,  will  fill  itself  with  snow! 

Byron  and  Burns  were  sent  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries to  their  generation,  to  leach  il  a, 
higher  Doctrine,  a  purer  Truth:  they  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  which,  left  ihem  no  rest 
till  il  wa"i  accomplished;  in  dim  throes  of  pain, 
this  divine  behest  lay  smouldering  within 
them;  for  they  knew  not  what  it  meant,  and 
fell  il  only  in  mysterious  anticipation,  and  they 
had  lo  die  without  arliouiately  uttering  it. 
They  are  in  the  camp  of  the  Unconverted 
Yet  nol  as  high  messengers  of  rigorous 
though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft  flattering 
singers,  and  in  pleasant  fellowship,  will  ther 
live  there;  they  are  first  adulated,  then  perse 
cuted;  they  accomplish  Utile  for  others;  they 
find  no  peace  for  themselves,  bnl  only  death 
and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess,  il 
is  not  without  a  certain  mournful  awe  that  we 
view  the  fate  of  these  noble  souls,  so  richly 
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gifted,  yet  mined  lo  so  litlle  purpose  with  all 
their  gifts.  It  seems  lo  ua  Ihere  is  a  stem 
moral  taught  in  this  piece  of  hislory, — stdcc 
told  us  in  oar  own  lime !  Surely  to  men  of 
like  genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  il  carries 
with  it  a  lesson  of  deep  impressive  significance. 
Surely  it  would  hecome  such  a  man,  furnished 
for  the  highest  of  all  enterprises,  that  of  being 
the  Poe!  of  his  Age,  to  consider  well  what  il  is 
thai  he  attempts,  atid  in  what  spirit  he  aiiempts 
it.  For  the  words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all 
times,  and  were  never  truer  than  in  this ;  "  He, 
who  would  write  heroic  poems,  must  make  his 
whole  life  a  heroic  poem."  If  he  cannot  first 
so  make  his  life,  then  let  him  hasten  from  this 
arena;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories,  nor  its 
fearful  perils,  are  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle 
into  a  modish  ballad-monger;  let  him  worship 
and  be-sing  the  idols  of  the  time,  and  the  lime 
will  not  fail  to  reward  him, — if,  indeed,  he  can 
endure  to  live  in  that  capacity !  Byron  and 
Burns  conld  not  live  as  idol-priests,  but  the 
fire  of  their  own  hearts  consumed  them ;  and 
belter  it  was  for  them  that  they  could  not.  For 
it  is  not  in  the  favour  of  the  great,  or  of  the 
email,  but  in  a  life  of  truth,  and  in  ihe  inei- 

Sugnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a 
yron's  or  a  Barns's  strength  must  lie.  Let 
the  great  stand  aloof  from  him,  or  know  how 
to  reverence  him.  Beautiful  is  the  union  of 
wealth  with  favour  and  furlherance  for  lilera- 
ture ;  like  the  costliest  flower-jar  enclosin^r  ihe 
loveliest  amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relation 
be  mistaken.  A  true  poet  is  noi  one  whom 
they  can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  their  pleasures,  their  writer  of  occa- 
sional verses,  their  purveyor  of  lable-wit;  he 
cannot  be  their  menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their 
partisan.  At  the  peril  of  both  parties,  iel  no 
such  union  be  attempted!  Will  a  Courser  of 
the  Sun  work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  Dray- 
horse  1  His  hoofs  are  of.  fire,  and  his  path  is 
through  the  heavens,  bringing  light  to  all 
lands;  will  he  lumber  on  mud  highways,  drag- 
ging ale  for  earlhly  appetites,  from  door  to 

But  we  mast  stop  short  in  these  considera- 
tions, which  would  lead  us  to  boundless  lengths. 
We  had  something  to  say  on  the  public  mural 
character  of  Burns  ;  but  this  also  we  mus' 
bear.  We  are  far  from  regarding  hii 
guillj  before  the  world,  as  guiltier  than  the 


average;  nay,  from  doubting  that  he  is  less 
guilty  than  one  of  ten  thousand,    l^ied  at  a 
ibunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  the 
'ibisdln  of  common  civic  repataliona  are  pro- 
nounced, he  has  seemed  lo  us  even  there  less 
irlhy  of  blame   than  of  pity  and  wonder. 
Bnl  the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  jadg- 
s  of  such  men  ;  nnjast  on  many  grounds, 
of  which  this  one  may  be  stated  as  the  sub- 
ince :  Ic  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead 
ilutes;  and  not   positively  but  negatively, 
is  on  what  is  done  right,  than  on  what  is,  or 
not,  done  wrong.    Wot  Ihe  few  inches  of  re- 
flection from  the  malhemallcal  orbit,  which 
so  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these 
the  whole   diameter,  constitutes   the  real 
aberration.    This  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its 
diameter  the  breadth  of  the  solar  system ;  or 
it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome;  nay,  the  circle 
of  a  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or 
paces.    Bui  the  inches  of  deflection  only  are 
measured ;  and  it  is  assumed  ihat  the  diameter 
of  the  ginhorse,  and  thai  of  the  planet,  will 
yield   the   same   ratio   when   compared  with 
them.    Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind, 
cruel  condemnation  of  Burnses.  Swilts,  Bona- 
seaus,  which  one   never  listens  lo  with  ap- 
proval.   Granted,  the  ship  comes  into  harbour 
with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged;  and  the 
pilot  is  therefore  blameworthy;  for  he  has  not 
been  ail-wise  and  all-powerfol ;  but  lo  know 
how  blameworthy,  tell   us  first  whether  his 
voyage  has  been  round  the  Globe,  or  only  to 
Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Wiih  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of 
right  feeling  anywhere,  we  are  not  required  to 
plead  for  Burns.  In  pitj'ing  admiration,  hs 
lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler 
mausoleum  than  that  one  of  marble;  neither 
will  his  Works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away 
from  the  memory  of  men.  While  the  Shak- 
speares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers 
through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets 
of  traffickers  and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on 
their  waves  i  this  little  Vaiclusa  Fountain  will 
also  arrest  our  eye  ;  For  this  also  is  of  Nature's 
own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  with  a  full  gush- 
ing current,  into  the  light  of  day;  and  often 
will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its 
clear  waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks  and 
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Thk  labours  and  ments  of  Heyne  being  belter 
inown,  and  inorejuslly  appreKialed  in  England, 
Itian  ihose  of  almost  any  olher  German,  whe- 
ther scholar,  poet,  or  philosopher,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  some  notice  of  his  life  may  be 
acceptable  to  most  readers.  Accordingly,  we 
here  mean  to  gire  a  short  abstract  of  this  vo- 
lume, a  miniature  copy  of  the  "  biographical 
portrait,"  but  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  the 
portrait  itself,  and  the  limner  by  whom  it  has 
been  drawn. 

Professor  Heeren  is  a  man  of  learning,  and 
known  far  out  of  his  own  Hanoverian  circle, — 
indeed,  more  or  less  to  all  students  of  history, 
— by  his  researches  on  Ancient  Commerce,  a 
voluminous  account  of  which  from  his  band 
enjoys  considerable  reputation.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  sense  and  natural  talent,  as 
well  as  learning;  and  his  gifls  seem  to  lie 
round  him  in  quiet  arrangement,  and  verj' 
much  at  his  own  command.    Nevertheless,  we 

even  reckon  thai  such  endowments  as  he  has 
are  adequately  represented  in  his  books.  His 
style  both  of  diction  and  thought  is  thin,  cold, 
formal,  without  force  or  character,  and  pain- 
lolly  reminds  as  of  college  lectures.  Be  can 
work  rapidly,  but  with  no  freedom,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  in  one  altitude,  and  at  one  sort  o£ 
labour.  Not  that  we  particularly  blame  Pro- 
fessor Heeren  for  this,  but  that  we  think  he 
might  have  been  sonjething  belter;  These 
"  fellows  in  buckram,"  very  numeroiis  in  c 
tain  walks  of  literature,  are  an  urfortunj 
rather  than  a  guilty  class  of  men  ;  they  havi' 
fnllen,  perhaps  unwillingly,  into  the  plan  of 
writing  by  pattern,  and  can  now  do  no  other; 
for,  in  their  minds,  the  beautiful  comes  at  last 
to  be  simply  synonymous  with  the  neat  Every 
sentence  bears  a  family-likeness  to  its  precur- 
sor; most  probably  it  has  a  set  number  of 
clauses;  (three  is  a  favourite  number. as  in 
Gibbon,  for  "  the  muses  delight  in  odds ;")  has 
also  a  given  rhythm,  a  known  and  foreseen 
music,  simple  but  limited  enough,  lil 
ill-bred  fingers  drumming  on  a  tab 
then  it  is  strange  how  soon  the  outward  rhvlhm 
carries  the  inward  along  with  il;  and  the 
thought  moves  with  the  same  stinted,  ham- 
strung rub-a-dnb  as  the  words.  In  a  state  of 
perfection,  this  species  of  writing  comes  to 
resemble  power-loom  weaving:  it  is  not  (he 
mind  (hat  is  at  work,  but  some  scholastic  ma- 
chinery which  the  mind  has  of  old  constructed, 
and  is  from  afar  observing.  Shot  follows  shot 
from  the  unwearied  shuttle;  and  so  the  web'" 
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llimalely  and  ptoperly,  indeed,  by  the 
n,  yet  immediately,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, by  the  mere  aid  of  time  and'steam. 

But  our  Professor's  mode  of  speculation  is 
little  less  intensely  academic  than  his  mode  of 
writing.    We  fear  he  is  something  of  what  ^e 
■mans  call  a  Klcivstadler, — mentally  as  well 
bodily,  a  "dweller  in  %  little  town,"    He 
speaks  at  great  length,  and  with  undue  fond- 
ss.of  the  "  Georgia  Angusta,"  which,  after  all, 
but  the  University  of  Goltingen,  an  earthly, 
d  no  celestial  institution :  it  is  nearly  in  vain 
that  he  tries  to  contemplate  Heyue  as  a  Euro- 
pean personage,  or  even  as  aGermanone;  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  Geoi^ia  Augusta,  his 
■  r  seems  to  grow  feeble  and  soon  die  away 
vague  inanity;  so  tve  have  not  Heyne,  the 
and  scholar,  but  Heyne,   the  Giittiugen 
Professor.    But  neither  is  this  habit  of  mind 
any  .strange  or  crying  sin,  or  at  all  peculiar  to 
Giittingen;  as,  indeed,  most  parishes  of  Eng- 
land can  produce  more  than  one  example  to 
show.    And  yet  it  is  pitiful,  when  an  establish- 
ment for  universal  science,  which  ought  to  be 
a  watch-tower  where  a  man  might  see  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  converts  itself  into  a 
workshop,  whence  he  sees  nothing  but  his  tool- 
box  and    bench,  and   the   world,   in   broken 
glimpses,  through  one  patched  and  highly  dis- 
coloured pane ! 

SolDetimes,  indeed,  our  worthy  friend  rises 
into  a  region  of  the  moral  sublime,  in  which  it 
is  ditHcuii  for  a  foreigner  lo  follow  him.  Thus 
he  says,  on  one  occasion,  speaking  of  Heyne; 
"  Immortal  are  his  merits  in  regard  to  the  cata- 
logues"— of  the  GOtlingen  library.  And,  to 
cite  no  other  instance,  except  the  last  and  best 
one,  we  are  informed,  that,  when  Heyne  died, 
"  the  guardian  angels  of  the  Georgia  Augusta 
waited  in  that  higher  world  lo  meet  him  with 
blessings."  By  day  and  night!  There  is  no 
sach  guardian  angel,  thai  we  know  of,  for  the 
University  of  Goltingen;  neither  does  it  need 
one,  being  a  good  solid  seminary  of  itself,  with 
handsome  stipends  fmm  Government,  We  had 
imagined,  loo,  that  if  anybody  welcomed  peo- 
ple iuio  heaven,  il  would  be  St  Peter,  or  at 
least  some  angel  of  old  standing,  and  not  a 
mere  mushroom,  as  this  of  (jiittingen  must  be, 
created  since  the  year  1739. 

But  we  are  growing  very  ungrateful  to  the 
good  Heeren,  who  meant  no  harm  by  these 
flourishes  '■(  rhetoric,  and,  indeed,  does  not 
often  indulge  in  them.  The  grand  questions 
with  us  here  are,  Did  he  know  the  Imth  in  this 
matter!  and  was  he  disposed  lotelHthonestlyl 
To  boih  of  which  questions  we  can  answer 
without  reserve,  thai  all  appearances  are  in 
his  favour.  He  was  Heyne  s  pupil,  colleague, 
son-in-law,  and  so  knew  him  iQiimately  '" 
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Ihirty  years :  he  has  evevj  featare  also  of  a 
just,  quiet,  tmth-loving  man ;  so  thai  we  see 
lilile  reason  to  doubl  Ihe  aulhemicify.the  inno-  ; 
cence,  of  any  siaiement  \p  his  volume.  What 
more  have  we  lo  do  with  him  then,  but  to  take 
thanVfuDy  what  he  has  been  pleased  and  able  , 
to  give  us,  and,  with  all  despatch,  communi- 
cate it  to  oar  readers.  ! 

Heyne's  Life  is  not  without  an  intrinsic,  as 
well  as  an  eitemal  interest;  for  he  had  much  ' 
to  struggle  with,  and  he  struggled  with  it  man- 1 
fiill?;  thus  his  history  has  a  value  independetil ; 
of  his  fame.  Some  account  of  his  early  years  ! 
we  are  happily  enabled  lo  give  in  his  own  . 
words ;  we  translate  a  considerable  part  of  this 
passage,  aotohiograpby  being  a  favourite  sort  i 
of  reading  with  us.  j 

He  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
in  September,  1729;  the  eldest  of  apoor  weav- 1 
er's  family,  poor  almost  to  the  verge  of  desti-  | 

"My  good  father,  George  Heyne,"  says  he,  I 
"was  a  native  of  the  principality  of  Glogau.  in  j 
Silesia,  from  the  little  village  of  Gravenschutz. 
His  youth  had  fallen  in  those  times  when  the  j 
Evangelist  party  of  that  province  were  still 
exposfd  to  the  oppressions  and  persecutions 
of  the  Romish  Church.  His  kindred,  enjoying 
the  blessing  of  conlenlment  in  an  hnmble  hut 
independent  station,  felt,  like  others,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  proselyiijing  bigotry,  and  lost  their 
domestic  peace  by  menus  of  it.  Some  went 
over  to  the  Romish  faith.  My  father  left  his 
native  village,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  Saxony. 
'  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul !'  was  the  thought 
which  the  scenes  of  his  youth  had  stamped  the 
most  deeply  on  his  mind ;  but  no  lucky  chatice 
favoured  his  enterprises  or  endeavours  to  bet- 
ter his  condition,  ever  so  little.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  series  of  perverse  incidents  kept  him 
continually  below  the  limits  even  of  a  moder- 
ate sufficiency.  His  old  age  was  thus  lefl  a 
prey  to  poverty,  and  to  her  companions,  timid- 
ity and  depression  of  mind.  Manufactures,  at 
that  time,  were  visibly  declining  in  Saxony; 
and  the  misery  among  the  working  classes,  in 
districts  concerned  in  the  linen  trade,  was 
nnusqally  severe.  Scarcely  could  the  labour 
of  the  hands  suffice  to  support  the  labourer  him- 
self, still  less  his  family.  The  saddest  aspect 
which  the  decay  of  civic  society  can  exhibit 
has  always  appeared  to  me  lo  be  this,  when 
honourable,  honour-loving,  conscientious  dili- 
gence cannot,  by  the  utmost  efibrts  of  foil,  ob- 
tain the  necessaries  of  life,  or  when  the  work- 
ing man  cannot  even  And  work;  but 
stand  with  folded  arms,  lamenting  bis  forced 
idleness,  ihrongh  which  himself  and  his  family 
are  vergingto  starvation,  or  it  may  be,  actually 
eutfering  the  pains  of  hunger. 

"  It  was  in  the  eitremest  penury  that  I  was 
born  and  bronght  up.  The  earliest  compa. 
nion  of  my  childhood  was  Want ;  and  my 
first  impressions  came  from  the  tears  of  my 
mother,  who  had  not  bread  for  her  children. 
How  often  have  I  seen  her  on  Saturday-nights 
wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  when  she 
had  come  back  with  what  the  hard  toil,  nay, 
<>ften  the  sleepless  nights,  of  her  husband  had 


produced,  and  could  find  none  to  buy  it? 
Sometimes  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  ih rough 
me  or  my  sister;  I  had  to  return  to  the  pur- 
chasers with  the  same  piece  of  ware,  to  see 
whether  we  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it. 
In  that  quarter  there  is  a  class  of  so-called 
merchants,  who,  however,  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  forestaliers,  that  buy  np  the  linen 
made  by  the  poorer  people  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  endeavour  to  sell  it  in  other  dis- 
tricts at  the  highest  Often  have  I  seen  one 
or  other  of  these  petty  tyrants,  with  all  the 
pride  of  a  satrap,  throw  back  the  piece  of 
goods  oflered  him,  or  imperiously  cut  olf  some . 
trifle  from  the  price  and  wages  required  for  it. 
Necessity  constrained  the  poorer  to  sell  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  at  a  groachen  or  two  less, 
and  again  to  make  good  tlie  deficit  by  starving. 
It  was  the  view  of  such  things  that  awakened 
the  first  sparks  of  indignation  in  ray  young 
heart.  The  show  of  pomp  and  plenty  among 
these  purse-proud  people,  who  fed  themselves 
on  the  extorted  crumbs  of  so  many  hundreds, 
far  from  dazzling  me  into  respect  or  fear,  filled 
me  with  rage  against  them.  The  lirst  time  I 
heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school,  there  rose 
ividly  before  me  the  project  lo  become  a 
Jrutus  on  all  those  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
who  had  so  often  cast  my  father  and  mother 
straits:  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  was 
iiance  of  a  truth,  which  I  have  since  had 
?nt  occasion  to  observe,  that  if  the  un- 
happy man  armed  with  feeling  of  his  wrongs, 
ain   strength  of  soul,  does  not  risk 

....  1  and  become  an  open  criminal,  it  is 

merely  the  beneficent  resnll  of  those  circum- 
stances in  which  Providence  has  placed  him, 
thereby  fettering  bis  activity,  and  guarding 
liim  from  such  desinictive  attempts.  That 
the  oppressing  part  of  mankind  should  be  se- 
cured against  the  oppressed  was.  in  the  plan 
of  insertiiable  wisdom,  a  most  important  ele- 
it  of  the  present  system  of  things. 
My  good  parent  did  what  they  could,  and 
t  me  to  a  child's  school  in  the  snburbs;  I 
lined  the  praise  of  learning  very  fast  and 
being  very  fond  of  it.  My  scln)olmaster  had 
two  sons,  lately  returned  from  Leipzig,  a  cou- 
ple of  depraved  fellows,  who  took  ail  pains  to 
lead  me  astray;  and,  as  I  resisted,  kept  me 
for  a  long  time,  by  threats  and  mistreatment 
of  all  sorts,  extremely  miserable.  So  early  as 
my  tenth  year,  to  raise  the  money  for  my  school 
wages,  I  had  given  lessons  to  a  neighbour's 
child,  a  little  girt,  in  reading  and  writing.  As 
the  common  school-course  conld  take  me  no 
farther,  the  point  now  was  to  get  a  private 
hour  and  proceed  into  Latin.  But  for  that 
purpose  a  giifcr  ftroirhen  weekly  was  required : 
this  my  parents  had  not  (o  give.  Many  a  day 
I  carried  this  grief  about  with  me :  however,  I 
had  a  godfather,  who  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, a  baker,  and  my  mother's  half-brother. 
One  Saturday  I  was  sent  to  this  man  to  fttch 
a  loaf.  With  wet  eyes  I  entered  his  house, 
and  chanced  to  find  my  godfather  himself 
(here.  Being  questioned  why  I  was  crying,  I 
tried  to  answer,  but  a  whole  stream  of  tears 
broke  loose,  and  scarcely  could  I  mate  the 
cause  of  my  sorrow  intelligible.  My  magnani- 
1   godfather  offered   to    pay   the  weekly 
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grnsrhen  ou'  of  his  own  pookel;  and  only  this 
condilion  was  imposed  on  me,  that  I  should 
complohim  every  Snnday,  and  repeal  what 
part  of  ihe  Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart. 
This  latier  arrangement  had  one  good  effect 
for  me, — it  exercised  my  memory,  and  I 
learned  to  recite  ■without  ba^hfnlness. 

"  Drunk  with  joy,  I  started  off  with  my  loaf; 
tossing  it  up  lime  after  lime  into  the  air,  and 
barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered  aloft  after  iL  But 
hereupon  my  loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This 
misfortui.e  again  brought  me  a  little  to  reason  ; 
my  mother  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  good  news  ; 
my  father  was  less  content.  ThuK  passed  a 
couple  of  years;  and  my  schoolmaster  inti- 
mated what  I  myself  had  long  known,  that  I 
could  now  learn  no  more  from  him. 

"This  then  was  the  lime  when  I  must  leave 
school,  and  betake  me  to  the  handicraft  of 
my  father.  Were  not  the  artisan  under  op- 
pressions of  so  many  kinds,  robbed  of  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  and  of  so  many  advan- 
laires  to  which  the  useful  citizen  has  a  natural 
claim;  Ishould  still  say. — HadI butconiinued 
in  the  station  of  my  parents,  what  thousand- 
fold vexations  would  at  this  hour  have  been 
uti known  lo  me !  My  father  could  not  bat  be 
anxious  to  have  a  grown-up  son  for  an  assist- 
ant in  his  labour,  and  looked  upon  my  repug- 
nance to  it  with  great  dislike.  I  again  loured 
to  gel  into  the  grammar-school  of  the  town  ; 
but  for  this  alt  means  were  wanling.  Where 
was  a  giililtii  of  qnarterly  fees,  where  were 
books  and  a  blue  cloak  to  be  come  al;  how 
wistfally  my  look  often  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  school  when  T  learned  it ! 

"A  clergyman  of  the  suburbs  was  my  se- 
cond godfalher;  his  name  was  Sebastian  Sey- 
del ;  my  schoolmaster,  who  likewise  belonged 
to  his  cotisregatioo,  had  told  hiin  of  me ;  I 
was  sent  for,  and  after  a  short  ejcamination.he 
promised  me  that  I  should  go  lo  the  lown- 
Bchool ;  he  himself  would  bear  the  chaises. 
Who  can  express  my  happiness,  as  I  then  felt 
it!  I  was  despatched  lo  the  first  teacher,  ex- 
amined, and  placed  with  approbation  in  tlie 
second  class.  Weakly  from  the  first,  pressed 
down  with  sorrow  and  want,  without  any 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  childhood  or  youth,  I 
was  still  of  very  small  stature;  my  class-fel- 
lows judged  by  eiternals,  and  had  a  very  slight 
opinion  of  me.  Scarcely  by  various  proofs 
of  diligence,  and  by  the  praises  I  received, 
couid  I  get  so  far  that  they  tolerated  my  being 

"  And  certainly  my  diligence  was  not  a  lillle 
hampered!  Of  his  promise,  the  clereyman, 
indeed,  kept  so  much,  that  he  paid  my  quar- 
terly fees,  provided  me  with  a  coarse  cloak, 
and  gave  me  some  useless  volumes  thai  were 
lying  on  his  shelves ;  but  lo  furnish  me  with 
school-books  he  could  not  resolve.  I  thus 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing a  class-fellow's  books,  and  daily  copying 
a  part  of  them  before  the  lesson.  On  Ihe  other 
hand,  the  honest  man  woBld  have  some  hand 
himself  in  my  instruction,  and  gave  me  from 
time  to  time  some  hours  iu  Latin.  In  his 
youth  he  had  learned  lo  make  Latin  verses: 
scarcely  was   Eratnma  rfe  Citnlilale  Monim  got 
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all  this  before  I  had  read  any  authors,  or  could 
possibly  possess  any  store  of  words.  Tiie 
man  was  withal  passionate  and  rigorous ;  in 
every  point  repulsive ;  with  a  moderate  income 
he  was  accused  of  avarice;  he  had  the  stiff- 
ness and  self-will  of  an  old  bachelor,  anJ  at 
the  same  lime  the  vanity  of  aiming  lo  be  a 
good  Latloisl,  and,  what  was  more,  a  Lalia 
verse-maker,  and  consequently  a  literary  cier- 
gyraan.  These  qualities  of  his  all  contributed 
to  overload  my  youth,  and  nip  away  in  the  bud 
every  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures.'* 

In  this  plain  but  somewhat  leaden  style  doe* 
Heyne  proceed,  detailing  the  crosses  and  losses 
of  his  Rchool-jfears.  We  cannot  pretend  that 
the  narrative  delights  us  much;  nay,  thai  it  is 
not  rather  bald  and  barren  for  such  a  narra- 
tive: bat  its  fidelity  may  be  relied  on  ;  and  it 
painls  the  clear,  broad,  strong,  and  somewhat 
heavy  nature  of  the  writer,  perhaps  better 
than  description  could  do.  It  is  curious,  for 
instance,  lo  see  with  how  little  of  a  purely  hu- 
mane interest  he  looks  back  to  his  childhood : 
how  Heyne  the  man  has  almost  grown  into  a 
sort  of  teaching-machine,  and  sees  in  Heyne 
the  boy  lillle  else  than  the  incipient  Gerund- 
grinder,  and  lells  us  lillle  else  but  how  this 
wheel  after  tlie  other  was  developed  in  him, 
and  he  came  at  last  to  grind  in  complete  per- 
fection. We  could  have  wished  to  get  some 
view  into  the  interior  of  that  poor  Chemnitz 
hovel,  with  its  unresling  loom  and  cheerless 
heanh,  its  squalor  and  devotion,  its  affectioB 
and  repining;  and  the  fire  of  natural  genius 
struggling  into  Same  amid  such  incumbrances, 
in  an  atmosphere  so  damp  and  close  I  But  of 
all  this  we  catch  few  farther  glimpses;  and 
hear  only  of  Fabricius  and  Owen  and  Pasor, 
and  school-esaminations,  and  rectors  that  had 
been  taught  by  Ernesii.  Neither,  in  another 
respect,  not  of  omission  but  of  commission, 
can  this  piece  of  writing  altogether  content 
us.  We  mnat  object  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  it 
as  loo  narrow,  too  intolerant.  Sebastian  Sey- 
del  .must  have  been  a  very  meager  man  ;  hot 
is  it  right,  that  Heyne,  of  all  others,  should 
speak  of  him  with  asperity  1  Without  ques- 
tion the  unfortunate  Seydel  mf  ant  nobly,  had 
not  thrift  stood  in  his  way.  Did  he  not  pay 
down  his  gidi'en  every  quarter  regolarly,  and 
give  the  boy  a  blue  clonk,  though  a  coarse 
one  !  Nay,  he  bestowed  old  books  on  him, 
and  instruction,  according  to  his  gift,  in  the 
mystery  of  verse-ma  king.  And  was  not  all 
this  something  1  And  if  thrift  and  chariiv 
had  a  continual  battle  to  fight,  was  not  this 
better  than  a  flat  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
latier!  The  other  pastors  of  Chemnitz  are 
all  qnielly  forgotten;  why  should  Sebastian 
be  remembered  lo  his  diKadvaniage  for  being 
only  a  liitle  better  than  ttieyT 

Heyne  continued  to  be  much  infested  with 
tasks  from  Sebastian,  a tid  sorely  held  down  by 
want,  and  discouragement  of  every  sorL  The 
school-course,  moreover,  he  says,  was  bad. 
nothing  but  the  old  routine  ;  vocables,  trans 
lations,  exercises;  all  without  spirit  or  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  make 
what  we  mast  call  wdnderful  proficiency  iii 
these  branches ;  especially  as  he  had  stiil  tii 
urile  every  task  before  he  could  learn  it    For 
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he  prepared  "Greek  versions,"  he  says;  "also 
Greek  verses  i  and  by  and  by  could  write 
down  in  Greelr  prose,  and  at  last,  in  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin  verses,  the  discourses  he  heard 
in  chnrch!"  Some  ray  of  hope  was  begin- 
ning to  spring  np  within  bis  mind.  A  certain 
small  degree  of  self-confidence  had  first  been 
awakened  in  him,  as  he  informs  us,  by  a  "  pe- 
dantic adventure." 

"  There  chanced  to  be  a  school-eiamination 
held,  at  which  the  superintendent,  as  chief 
school -inspector,  was  presenL  This  man,  Dr. 
Theodor  Kriiger,  a  theologian  of  some  learning 
for  his  time,  all  at  once  tnlerrupled  the  recior, 
who  wasieachingccrafAei/™,  andput  Ihe  ques- 
tion :  who  among  the  scholars  eonld  tell  him 
what  might  be  made  pir  anagraimiia  from  the 
word  ^viiria.  This  whim  had  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  Silesian  war 
was  jusl  begun  ;  and  some  such  anagram, 
reckoned  very  happy,  had  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper." No  one  of  us  knew  so  much  as 
what  an  anagram  was.;  even  (he  rector  looked 
quite  perpleied.  As  none  answered,  (he  lat- 
ter began  to  give  us  a  description  of  anagrams 
in  general.  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  sprang 
forth  with  my  discovery,  VaUaril  This  was 
something  ditFereiit  from  the  newspaper  one: 
so  much  the  greater  was  our  superintendent's 
admiration,  and  the  more  as  the  successful  as- 
pirant was  a  little  boy,  on  the  lowest  bench  of 
the  eeniiida.  He  growled  out  his  applause  to 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  set  the  whole  school 
about  my  ears,  as  he  sloudy  upbraided  them 
wilh  being  beaten  by  an  inpirvn. 
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was,  and  withdrew  me  from  the  company  of 
my  class-fellows,  among  whom,  as  among 
children  of  low  birth  and  bad  nurture  could 
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and  boorishness  of  every  sort  prevailed.  The 
plan  of  these  schools  does  not  include  any 
general  inspection,  but  limits  itself  to  mere  in- 
lellectual  insrroction, 

"Yet  on  all  hands,"  con  tin  a  es  he,  "I  found 
myself  loo  sadly  hampered.  The  perverse 
way  in  which  the  old  parson  treated  me;  at 
home  the  discontent  and  grudging  of  my  pa- 
rents, especially  of  my  fafher,  who  could  not 
get  on  with  his  work,  and  still  thought,  that 
had  I  kept  by  his  way  of  life,  he  might  now 
have  had  some  help;  the  pressure  of  want, 
ihe  feeling  of  being  behind  every  other;  all 
this  would  allow  no  cheerful  thought,  no  sen- 
timent of  worth,  to  spring  up  within  me.  A 
timorous,  bashful,  awkward  carriage  shut  me 
out  still  iuriher  from  all  exterior  attractions. 


Where  could  I  learn  good  manners,  eleganie, 
a  right  way  of  thought  1  where  could  I  attain 
any  culture  lor  heart  and  spirit. 

"  Upwards,  however,  I  slill  strove.  A  feeling 
of  hononr,  a  wish  for  something  better,  an  effort 
work  myself  out  of  (his  abasement,  inces- 
inlly  attended  me;  but  without  direction  as  it 
as,  it  led  me  rather  to  sallenness,  misanthropy, 
id  clown ishn ess. 

"At  length  a  place  opened  for  me,  where 
ime  training  in  these  points  lay  within  my 
reach.  One  of  our  senators  took  his  molher- 
V  home  to  live  wilh  him  ;  she  had  slill  two 
children  wilh  her,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both 
about  my  own  age.  For  the  son  private  les- 
were  wanlrf;  and  happily  I  was  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

"As  these  private  hours  brought  me  in  a  giU- 
f?en  monthly,  I  now  began  to  defend  myself  a 
little  against  Ihe  grumbling  of  my  parents. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work 
occasionally,  that  I  might  not  be  lold  how  I  was 
eating  their  bread  for  nothing;  clothes,  and  oil 
for  my  lamp,  I  had  earned  by  leaching  in  !he 
house;  these  things  I  conld  now  relinquish: 
and  thus  my  condition  was  in  some  degree  im- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  I  had  now  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  persons  of  better  education.  I 
gained  the  goodwill  of  Ihe  family ;  so  (hat  be- 
iides  the  lesson-hours  I  generally  lived  there. 
Such  society  afforded  me  some  culture,  ex- 
tended my  conceptions  and  opinions,  and  also 
polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  eilerior." 
In  this  senatorial  house  he  must  have  been 
somewhat  more  at  ease ;  for  he  now  very  pri- 
tely  fell  in  love  with  his  pupil's  sister,  and 
made  and  burnt  many  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
'a  her  praise ;  and  had  sweet  dreams  of  some- 
ime  rising  "so  high  as  to  be  worthy  of  her." 
3  -en  as  matters  stood,  he  acquired  her  friend- 
1  ip  and  that  of  her  mother.  But  the  grand  con- 
rn  for  the  present  was  how  to  gel  to  collefje  at 
1  eipzig.  Old  Sebastian  had  promised  to  stand 
ood  on  Ibis  occasion ;  and  unquestionably 
would  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
had  it  cost  him  nothing ;  but  he  promised  and 
p  omised.  without  doing  aught;  above  all, 
without  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket;  and 
elsewhere  there  wa.^  no  hope  or  resource.  At 
length,  wearied  perhaps  wilh  the  boy's  impor- 
tnnit}',  he  determined  to  bestir  himself;  and  so 
directed  his  assistant,  who  was  just  making  a 
journey  to  Leipzig,  to  show  Heyne  the  road  ; 
the  two  arrived  in  perfect  safely:  Heyne  still 
longing  after  cash,  for  of  his  own  he  had  only 
(wo  fp/ldeti,  aboul  five  shillings  ;  but  Ibe  assist- 
ant left  him  in  a  lodging  house,  and  went  his 
wBv.  saying  he  had  no  farther  orders  ! 

The  miseries  of  a  poor  scholar's  life  were 
now  to  be  Heyne's  portion  in  full  measure.  lil- 
clothed,  lolally  destitute  of  books,  with  five 
shillings  in  his  purse,  he  fotind  himself  sec 
down  in  ihe  Leipzig  university,  to  study  all 
learning.  Despondency  aC  first  overmasCered 
the  poor  boy's  heart,  and  he  sunk  into  sick- 
ness, from  which  indeed  he  recovered;  but 
only,  as  he  says,  "  to  fall  into  conditions  of  life 
where  he  became  the  prey  of  desperation." 
How  he  contrived  lo  exist,  much  more  to  study, 
is  scarcely  apparent  from  this  narrative.  The 
ujihappy  old  Sebastian  did  al  length  send  him 
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•some  pittance,  and  at  rare  intervals  repeated 
the  dole;  yet  ever  with  his  own  peculiar  grace; 
not  till  after  unspeakable  solicitations;  in 
qnantities  that  were  consumed  by  inextinguish- 
able debt,  and  coupled  with  sour  admonitions ; 
nay,  on  one  occasion  addressed  externally,  "^ 
Hr.  Heyni,  Etubiabt  merlioeaht."  For  half 
ayearhe  would  leave  him  without  all  help;  ihen 
promise  to  come,  and  see  what  he  was  doing : 
come  accordingly,  and  return  without  leaving 
him  a  penny ;  neither  could  the  destitute  youth 
ever  obtain  any  public  furtherance;  no  freytisrk 
(free-table)  or  aipemHiitn  was  to  be  procured. 
Many  times  he  had  no  regular  meal ;  "  often 
not  three-halfpence  for  a  loaf  at  mid-day."  He 
ionged  to  be  dead,  for  his  spirit  was  oflen  sunk 
in  Ihe  gloom  of  darkness.  "  One  good  heart 
alone,"  says  he,  "I  found,  atid  that  in  the  ser- 
vant girl  of  the  house  where  I  lodged.  She  laid 
out  money  for  my  most  pressing  necessities, 
and  risked  almost  all  she  had,  seeing  me  in 
such  frightfol  want.  Could  I  but  iind  thee  in 
the  world  even  now,  thou  good  pious  soul,  that 
I  might  repay  thee  what  thoo  then  didst  for 

Heytie  declares  it  to  be  slill  a  mystery  to  him 
how  he  stood  all  this.  "  What  carried  me  for- 
ward," continues  be,  "was  not  ambition;  my 
youthful  dream  of  one  day  taking  a  place,  or 
aiming  to  take  one,  among  the  learned.  It  is 
ime,  the  bitier  feeling  of  debasement,  of  defi- 
ciency in  education  and  external  polish ;  the 
consciousness  of  awkwardness  in  social  life, 
incessanlly  accompanied  me.  But  my  chief 
strength  lay  in  a  certain  defianue  of  fate.  This 
gave  me  courage  not  to  yieUl;  everywhere  to 
try  to  the  uttermost  whether  I  was  doomed 
without  remedy  never  to  rise  from  this  degra- 

Of  order  in  his  studies  there  could  be  little 
especlution.  He  did  not  even  know  what  pro- 
fession  he  was  aiming  after;  old  Sebastian 
was  for  theology;  and  Heyne,  though  himself 
averse  to  it,  affected,  and  only  affected  to  com- 
ply; beaides  he  had  no  money  to  pay  class  fees : 
it  was  only  to  open  lectures,  or  at  most  to  ill- 
guarded  class-rooms  that  he  could  gain  admis- 
sion. Of  this  ill-guarded  sort  was  Winkler's  ; 
into  which  poor  Heyne  insinuated  himself  to 
hear  philosophy.  Alas !  the  first  problem  of 
ail  philosophy,  the  keeping  of  soul  and  body 
together,waswellnigh  too  hard  for  him.  Wink- 
ler's students  were  of  a  riotous  description,  ac- 
customed, among  other  improprieties,  to  jrAnr- 
ren,  scraping  with  the  feel.  One  day  they  chose 
to  receive  Heyne  in  this  fashion;  and  he  could 
not  venture  back.  "Nevertheless,"  adds  he, 
simply  enough,  "  the  beadle  came  to  me  some- 
time afterwards,  demanding  the  fee ;  I  bad  ray 
own  shifts  to  take  before  I  could  raise  it." 

Ernesli  was  the  only  teacher  from  whom 
he  derived  any  benefit :  the  man,  indeed,  whose 
influence  seems  to  have  shaped  the  whole  sub- 
sequent course  of  his  studies.  By  dint  of  ex- 
cessive endeavours  he  gained  admittance  to 
Ernesli's  lectures ;  and.  here  first  learned, 
says  Heeren,"what  interpretation  of  the  clas- 
sics meant,"  One  Crist  also,  a  strange,  fan- 
tastic Sir  Plume  of  a  Professor,  who  built  mnch 
on  taste,  elegance  of  manners,  and  Ihe  like, 
took  some  notic^c  of  him,  and  procured  him  a 


little  employment  as  a  private  teacher.  This 
might  be  more  useful  than  his  advice  to  imi- 
tate Scaliger,  and  read  the  ancients  so  as  Ui 
begin  with  the  most  ancient,and proceed regu* 
larly  to  the  latest.  Small  service  it  can  do  abed- 
rid  man  to  convince  him  that  waltzing  is  prefera- 
ble to  quadrilles  I  "  Crist's  Lectures,"  says  h.a, 
"  were  a  tissue  of  endless  digressions,  which, 
however,  now  and  then  contained  excellent  re- 
marks." 

But  Heyne's  best  teacher  was  himselC  No 
pressure  of  distresses,  no  want  of  books,  ad- 
visers, or  encouragement,  not  hunger  itself 
could  abate  his  resolute  perseverance.  What 
books  he  could  come  at  he  borrowed ;  and  such 
was  his  excess  of  zeal  in  reading,  that  for  a 
whole  half  year  he  allowed  himself  only  two 
nights'  sleep  in  the  week,  till  at  last  a  fever 
obliged  him  to  be  more  moderate.  His  dili- 
gence was  undirected,  or  ill-directed,  but  it 
never  rested,  never  paused,  and  must  at  length 
prevail.  Fortune'  had  cast  him  into  a  cavern, 
and  he  was  groping  darkly  round;  but  the  pri- 
soner was  a  giant,  and  would  at  length  burst 
forth  as  a.giant  into  the  light  of  day.  Heyne, 
without  anyclearaim,almosi  without  any  hope 
had  set  his  heart  on  attaining  knowledge ;  a 
force,  as  of  instinct,  drove  him  on,  and  no 
promise  and  no  threat  could  turn  him  back.  It 
was  at  the  very  depth  of  his  destitution,  when 
he  had  not  "  three  groscAuw  for  aloaf  to  dine  on," 
that  he  refused  a  tutorship,  with  handsome 
enough  appointments,  but  which  was  to  have  re- 
moved him  from  the  University.  Crist  had  sent 
for  him  one  Sunday,  and  made  him  the  pn> 
posal :  "  There  arose  a  violent  struggle  within 
me,"  says  be,  "  which  drove  me  to  and  fro  for 
several  days ;  to  this  hour  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me  where  I  found  resolution  to  deter- 
mine on  renouncing  the  offer,  and  pursuing 
my  object  in  Leipzig."  A  man  with  a  half 
volition  goes  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
makes  no  way  on  the  smtMithest  road ;  a  man 
with  a  whole  volition  advances  on  the  rough- 
est, and  will  reach  bis  purpose  if  there  be  a 
little  wisdom  in  it. 

With  his  first  two  years'  residence  in  Leip- 
iig,  Heyne's  personal  narrative  terminates; 
not  because  the  nodus  of  the  history  had  been 
solved  then,  and  his  perplexities  cleared  up, 
but  simply  because  he  had  not  found  lime  to 
relate  further.  A  long  series  of  strailenedhope- 
less  days  were  yet  appointed  hira.  By  Ernes- 
ti's  or  Crist's  recommendation,  he  occasionally 
got  employment  in  giving  private  lessons;  at 
one  time,  he  worked  as  secretary  and  classical 
hodman  to  "Crasciua,  the  philosopher,"  who 
felt  a  little  rusted  in  his  Greek  and  Latin; 
everywhere  he  found  the  scantiest  accommo- 
dation, and,  shilling  from  side  to  side  in  dreary 
vicissitudes  of  want,  had  to  spin  out  an  exist- 
ence, warmed  by  no  ray  of  comfort,  except  tlie 
fire  that  burnt  or  smouldered  Bnquenchably 
within  his  own  bosom.  However,  he  had  now 
chosen  a  profession,  that  of  law,  at  which,  ai 
at  many  other  branches  of  learning,  he  was 
labouring  with  his  old  diligence.  Of  prefer- 
ment in  this  province  there  was,  for  the  pre 
sent,  little  or  no  hope;  but  this  was  no  new 
thing  with  Heyne.  By  degrees,  too,  his  fine 
talents  aud  endeavours,  and  hisperverie  situa 
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Son,  beg^n  lo  atlraCl  notice  and  sympathy; 
and  here  and  lliere  some  well-wisher  had  his 
eye  on  him,  and  stood  ready  to  do  him  a  ser- 
vice. Two  and  iwentj  years  of  penury  and 
joyless  struggling  had  now  passed  over  the 
man ;  how  many  more  such  might  be  added 
was  still  uncertain ;  yet,  surely,  the  longest 
winter  is  followed  by  a  spring. 

Another  trifling  incident,  tittle  better  than 
that  old  "pedantic  adventure,"  again  brought 
about  important  changes  in  Heyne's  situation. 
Among  his  favourers  in  Leipzig  had  been  the 
preacher  of  a  French  chapel,  one  Lacosie,  who, 
&t  this  time,  was  cat  off  by  death.  Heyne,  it 
is  said,  in  the  real  sorrow  of  his  heart,  com- 
posed B  long  Latin  Epicediam  on  that  occa- 
sion i  the  poem  had  nowise  been  intended  for 
the  press;  but  certain  hearers  of  the  deceased 
were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  had  ii  prim- 
ed, and  this  in  the  finest  style  of  typography 
and  decoration.  It  was  this  latter  circum- 
stance, not  the  merit  of  the  verses,  which'is 
said  to  have  been  considerable,  that  attracted 
the  atieutioD  of  Count  Brilhl,  the  well-known 
prime-minister  and  favoariie  of  the  Elector. 
Bruhi's  sons  were  stndyiug  in  Leipzig;  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  contented  with  ihe 
poem,  and  to  say,  that  he  shonid  like  lo  have 
the  author  in  his  service.  A  prime  minister's 
words  are  not  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  cannot  he  gathered ;  but  rather  as  hea- 
venly manna,  which  is  treasured  np  and  eaten, 
not  without  a  religious  sentiment.  Heyne  was 
forthwith  written  lo  from  all  quarters,  that  his 
fortune  was  made:  he  bad  but  to  show  '  ' 
self  in  Dresden,  said  his  friends,  with 
voice,  and  golden  showers  from  the  ministerial 
cornucopia  would  refresh  him  almost  to  satu- 
ration. For,  was  not  the  Count  taken  with 
him;  and  who  in  all  Saxony, not  ejicepting Se- 
rene Highness  itself,  could  gainsay  the  Count! 
Over-persuaded,  and  against  his  will,  Heyne 
at  length  determined  on  the  journey ;  for  which, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  "fifty-one  llia- 
Uri"  had  to  be  borrowed  ;  and  so,  following  this 
hopeful  quest,  he  actually  arrived  at  Dresden 
In  April,  1T5Z.  Count  Briihl  received  him 
with  the  most  captivating  smiles ; 
assured  him  in  words,  that  he,  Count  Brubl, 
would  take  care  of  him.  But  a  prime 
ler  has  so  much  to  take  care  ofl  Heyne 
danced  attendance  all  spring  and  sun 
happier  than  our  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  b 
not  to  "blow  his  fingers  in  a  cold  lobby, 
weather  being  warm'  and  obtained  not  only 
promises,  but  useful  es— irienoe  of  iheir  vali 

He  was  to  be  made  a  secretary,  with  five  hu 
dred, with  four  hundred,  or  even  with  three  hu 
drediWers,  of  incomei  only,  in  the  meanwhile, 
his  old  stock  of  "  fifty-one"  had  quiti 
Bnd  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  By  great  good 
hick,  be  prociired  some  emphiyment  in  his  old 
craft,  private  teaching,  which  helped  him 
through  the  winter;  but  as  this  ceased,  he  re- 
mained without  resources.  He  tried  working 
for  the  booksellers,  and  translated  a  French 
romance  and  a  Greek  one,  Chariton's  Loves  of 
Chareas  and  Callirhoe ;  however,  his  emolu- 
men's  would  scarcely  furnish  him  with  ealt, 
to    ■'   speak   of  victuals.    He   sold  his  few 


books.  A  licentiate  in  difinity,  one  Soiniag, 
tool;  pity  on  his  houselessness,  and  shared  a 
garret  with  him  ;  where,  as  there  was  no  un- 
occupied bed,  Heyne  slept  on  the  floor,  with  a 
few  folios  for  his  piilow.  So  fared  he  as  lo 
_    „  'gard  to  board,  he  gathered  empty 

pease-cods,  and  had  them  boiled ;  this  was  not 
unrrequeutiy  his  only  meal. — O,  ye  poor  naked 
wretches !  what  would  Bishop  Watson  say  to 
his  1 — At  length,  by  dint  of  incredible  solieita- 
Lons,  Heyne,  in  Ihe  aniumn  of  1768,  obtained, 
lot  his  secretaryship,  but  the  post  of  undor- 
:Ierk,  (njjiisij  in  the  BrOhl  Library,  with  one 
hundred  ihaUrs  of  salary  ;  a  ^um  barely  sulh- 
cieut  to  keep  in  life,  which,  indeed,  was  now  a 
great  point  with  him.  In  snch  sort  was  this 
youiig  scholar  "taken  care  of." 

irthelesB,  it  was  under  these  external 
he  first  entered  on  his  pro- 
id  forcibly  made  a  place  for  him- 
self among  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  In 
1764,  be  prepared  his  edition  of  Tibullns,  which 
was  printed  next  year  at  Leipzig;*  a  work 
said  to  exhibit  remarkable  taletii,  inasmuch  as 
"the  rudiments  of  all  those  excellences,  by 
which  Heyne  afterwards  became  distinguished 

lens  apparent  in  it"  The  most  illustriooa 
Henry  Count  von  Briiht,  in  spite  of  the  dedi- 
cation, paid  no  regard  to  this  Tibullus ;  as  in- 
deed Germany  at  large  paid  little;  but, in  an- 
other eountry,iifell  into  the  hands  of  Rhunken, 
where  it  was  rightly  estimated,  and  lay  wait- 
ing, as  in  due  season  appeared,  lo  be  the  pledge 
of  better  fortune  for  its  author. 

Meanwhile  the  day  of  diflicultv  for  Heyne 
was  yet  far  from  past.  The  profi'ts  of  his  Ti- 
bullns served  to  cancel  some  debts;  on  the 
strength  of  his  hundred  (infers,  the  spindle  of 
Clotho  might  still  keep  turning,  though  lan- 
guidly; but,  ere  long,  new  troubles  arose.  His 
superior  in  the  library  was  one  Host,  a  poetas- 
ter, atheist  and  gold-maker,  who  corrupted  his 
religions  principles,  and  plagued  him  with 
caprices:  Overihe  former  evil  Heyne  at  length 
triumphed,  and  became  a  rational  Christian; 
but  the  latter  was  an  abiding  grievance  ;  not, 
indeed,  for  ever,  for  it  was  removed  by  a 
greater.  In  1756,  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
out ;  Frederic  advanced  towards  Dresden,  ani- 
mated with  especial  fury  against  Briihl ;  whose 
palaces  accordingly  were  in  a  few  months  re- 
duced to  ashes,  as  his  70,000  splendid  volumes 
were  annihilated  by  fire  and  by  water,t  and  all 
his  domestics  and  dependents  turned  to  the 
street  wiihoui  appeal. 

Heyne  had  lately  been  engaged  in  studying 
Epictetus,  and  publishing,  adjidem  Codd,  Miapl^ 
an  edition  of  his  Enchiridion  ;i:  from  which, 
quoth  Heeren,  his  great  soul  had  acquired 
much   stoical   nourishment      Such   nou^ish- 
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ment never  comes  wrong  in  life;  and,  surely, 
at  this  time  Heyne  had  need  of  it  all.  How- 
ever, he  slroggled  as  he  had  been  woDt;  trans- 
lated pamphlets,  sometimes  wrote  newspaper 
articles !  eat,  when  he  had  wherewithal,  and 
resolutely  endured  when  he  had  not.  By  and 
by,  Babener,  to  whom  he  was  a  little  known, 
offered  him  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  a  Herr 
von  Schriuberg,  which  Heyne,  not  without  re- 
lucta.nce,  accepted.  Tutorships  were  at  all 
times  his  aversion ;  his  rugged  plebeian  proud 
spirit  made  business  of  Ihat  sort  grievous  (  but 
want  stoojJ  over  him,  lite  an  armed  man,  and 
was  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 

In  this  Schduberg  family,  a  novel  and  aa- 
e:(pected  series  of  fortunes  awaited  him;  but 
whether  for  weal  or  for  wo  might  still  be  hard 
to  determine.  The  name  of  Theresa  Weiss 
has  become  a  sort  of  classical  word  in  biogra- 
phy ;  her  union  with  Heyne  forms,  a.^  it  were, 
a  green  cy pre ss-and-my rile  oasis  in  his  other- 
wise hard  and  stony  history.  Il  was  here  that 
he  lirsl  met  with  her;  that  they  learned  to  love 
each  other.  She  was  the  orphan  of  a  "  profes- 
sor on  the  lute;"  had  long,  amid  poverty  and 
afflictions,  been  trained,  like  the  Stoics,  to  bear 
and  forbear;  was  now  in  her  Iwenty-sevenlh 
year,  and  the  humble  companion,  as  she  had 
once  been  the  school-mate,  of  the  Frau  von 
Schouberg,  whose  young  brother  Heyne  had 
come  to  teach.  Their  first  interview  may  be 
described  in  his  own  words,  which  Hereen  is 
here  again  happily  enabled  to  introduce. 

"  It  was  on  the  10th  of  October,  (her  fowre 
death-day  !)  that  I  first  entered  the  SchBuberg 
house.      Towards   what    mountains  of   mis- 
chances was   I   now  proceeding  1-   To   what 
endless  tissues  of  good  and  evil  hap  was  the 
thread  here  taken  up !     Could  I  fancy  Ihai  at 
this   moment   Providence   was   deciding    the 
fortune   of  my   life!    I  was   ushered   into 
room,  where  sat  several  ladies  engaged,  wi 
gay  youthful  sportiyeness,  in  friendly  con 
denliat  talk.    Frau  von  Schouberg,  but  lately 
married,  yet  at  this  time  distant  from  her  hus. 
hand,  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  him  ai 
Prague,  where  his  business  detaiiled  him.    On 
her  brow  still  beamed  the  pure  innocence  of 
youth;  in  her  eyes  you  saw  a  glad  soft  vernal 
sky ;  a  smiling  loving  complaisance  accompi 
nied  her  discourse.    This,  too,  seemed  one  o 
those  souls,  clear  and  un contaminated  as  they 
come  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker.  By  reasi 
of  her  brother,  in  her  lender  love  of  him,  I  ml 
have  been,  to  her,  no  unimporlanl  guest 

"  Beside  her  stood  a  young  lady,  digtiified 
aspect,  of  fair,  slender  shape,  not  regular 
feature,  yet  soul  in  every  glance.    Her  won 
her   looks,  her   every  movement,  impress 
you  with  re.ipeci, — another  sort  of  respect  than 
what  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth.     Good  sense, 
good   feeling  disclosed  itself  In  all  she  did. 
Yoa  forgot  that  more  beauty,  more  soflni 
might  have  been  demanded  ;  you  felt  yourself 
under  the  influence  of  something  noble,  some- 
thing stately  and  earnest,  something  decisive 
thai  lay  in  her  look,  in  her  gestures : 
attracted  to  her,  than  compelled  to 


were  the  efforts  she  made  to  relieve  my  em- 
barrassment, the  fruit  of  my  down-bent  pride, 
and  to  keep  me,  a  stranger,  entering  among 
familiar  acquaintances,  in  easy  conversation. 
Her  good  heart  reminded  her  how  much  the 
unfortunate  requires  encouragement;  espe- 
cially when  placed,  as  I  was,  among  those  to 
whose  protection  he  must  look  up.  Thus  was 
my  first  kindness  for  her  awakened  by  that 
good-heartedness,  which  made  her,  among 
thousands,  a  beneficent  angel.  Sue  was  one 
at  this  moment  to  myself;  for  I  twice  received 
letters  from  an  unknown  hand,  containing 
iney,  which  greatly  alleviated' my  difiicul- 

'In  a  few  days,  on  the  14th  of  October,  I 
commenced  my  task  of  instruction.     Her  I  did 
again  till  the  following  spring,  when 
nrned  with  her  friend  from  Prague; 
and  then  only  once  or  twice,  as  she  soon  ac- 
companied Frau  von  Schouberg  to  the  coun- 
,  to  ^nsdorf,  in  Oberlausitz  (Upper  Lnsa- 
.)    They  left  us,  after  it  had  been  settled 
that  I  was  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days  with 
my  pupil.    My  young  heart  joyed  in  the  pro- 
spect of  rural  pleasures,  of  which  I  had,  from 
of  old,  cherished  a  thousand  delightful  dreams. 
I  still  remember  the  6th  of  May,  when  we  set 
It  for  .iEnsdorf. 

"  The  society  of  two  cultivated  females,  who 
^longed  to  the  noblest  of  their  sex,  and  the 
ideavours  to  acquire  their  esteem,  contributed 
form  my  own  character.  Nature  and  reli- 
gion were  the  objects  of  my  daily  contempla- 
tion ;  I  began  to  act  and  live  on  principles,  of 
which,  till  now,  I  had  never  thought:  these, 
too,  formed  the  subject  of  our  constant  dis- 
course. Lovely  nature  and  solitude  exalted 
our  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

"  Sooner  than  I,  Theresa  discovered  that  her 
friendship  for  me  was  growing  into  a  passion. 
Her  natural  melancholy  now  seized  her  heart 
more  keenly  than  ever:  often  our  glad  hours 
were  changed  into  very  gloomy  and  sad  ones. 
Whenever  our  conversation  chanced  to  turn 
on  religion,  (she  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,)  I  observed  that  her  grief  became  more 
apparent.  I  noticed  her  redouble  her  devo- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  found  her  in  solitude, 
weeping  and  praying  with  such  a  fulness  of 
heart  as  I  had  never  seen." 

Theresa  and  her  lover,  or  at  least  beloved, 
were  soon  separated,  and  for  a  long  while  kepi 
much  asunder;  partly  by  domestic  arrange- 
ments, still  more  by  the  tumults  of  war  Heyne 
attended  his  pupil  to  the  Wittentetg  Univer- 
sity, and  lived  there  a  year;  studying  for  his 
own  behoof,  chiefly  in  philosophy  and  German 
history,  and  with  more  profit,  as  he  says,  than 
of  old.  Theresa  and  he  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence, which  often  passed  into  melancholy 
and  enthusiasm.  The  Prussian  cannon  drove 
him  out  of  Wittenberg;  his  puiHl  and  he  wit- 
nessed the  bombardment  of  the  place  from  the 
neighbourhood;  and,  having  wailed  til!  their 
University  became  "  a  heap  of  rubbish,"  had 
lo  retire  elsewhere  for  accommodation.  The 
young  man  subsequently  went  to  Eriangeii, 
then  to  G6ttingen.  Heyne  remained  again 
without  employment,  alone  in  Dresden.  The- 
resa  was  living  in  nis  ueighljpurhood,  lovely 
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and  siA  as  evert  bat  a  new  bombardment 
drove  her  also  to  a  distance.  She  left  her  Ikile 
property  with  Heyne,  who  removed  it  to  his 
lodging,  and  determined  to  abide  the  Prussian 
siege,  baving  indeed  no  other  ret^ource.  The 
Eacic  of  cities  looks  so  well  on  paper,  that  we 
must  find  a  little  space  here  for  Heyne's  ac- 
count of  his  experience  iti  this  business; 
though  it  is  none  of  the  brightest  accoants; 
and  indeed  contrasts  bn(  poorly  with  Rabe- 
ner's  brisk  sarcastic  narrative  of  the  same 
adventure;  for  he, too,  was  caiinoitaded  out  of 
Dresden  at  this  time,  and  lost  house  and  home, 
and  books  and  manuscripts,  and  nil  hul  good 
humour. 

"The  Pmssians  advanced  mennwhile,  and 
on  the  18th  of  July,  (1T60,)  the  bombardment 
of  Dresden  began.  Sieveral  nights  I  passed,  in 
<ompany  with  others,  in  a  tavern,  and  the  days 
in  my  room;  so  that  I  could  hear  the  balls 
from  the  battery,  as  they  flew  through  the 
street,  whizzing  past  my  windows.  An  indif- 
ference to  danger  and  to  life  look  such  posses- 
sion of  me,  Ihal  on  the  last  morning  of  the 
siege,!  went  early  to  bed,  and,  amid  the  fright- 
fnllesl  crashing  of  bombs  and  grenades,  fell 
fast  asleep  of  fatigue,  and  lay  souiid  till  mid- 
day. On  awakening,  I  huddled  on  my  clothes, 
and  ran  down  stairs,  but  found  the  whole 
house  deserted.  1  had  returned  to  my  room, 
considering  what  I  was  to  do,  whither,  at  all 
events,  I  was  lo  take  my  chest,  when  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  a  bomb  came  down  in  the 
court  of  Che  house;  did  not,  indeed,  set  fire  to 
il,  bat,  on  all  sides,  shattered  every  thing  to 
pieces.  The  thought,  thai  where  one  bomb 
fell  more  would  soon 
I  darted  down  stairs 
locked,  ran  to  and  fro 
one  of  the  u 
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s,  and  sprung  through 


"  Empty  as  the  street  where  I  lived  had  been, 
I  found  the  principal  thorougli fares  crowded 
with  fugitives.  Amidst  the  whistling  of  balls, 
I  ran  along  the  Schlossgasse  towards  the 
Elbe-Bridge,  and  so  forward  to  the  Neustadt, 
out  of  which  the  Prussians  had  now  been 
forced  to  retreat  Glad  that  I  had  lAve  to  rest 
anywhere,  I  passed  one  part  of  the  niKht  on 
■he  fioorof  an  empty  house;  the  other,  witness- 
ing the  frightful  light  of  flying  bombs,  and  a 
burning  city. 

"  At  break  of  day,  a  little  postfern  was  opened 
by  Uie  Austrian  guard,  to  let  the  fugitives  get 
out  of  the  walls.  The  captain  in  his  insolence 
called  the  people  Lutheran  dogs,  and  with  this 
nick-name  gave  each  of  us  a  stroke  as  we 
passed  through  the  gate. 

"I  was  now  at  lar^e;  and  the  thought, 
whither  bound?  began  for  the  fir^l  time  to 
employ  me.  As  I  had  run,  indeed  leapt  from 
my  house,  in  the  night  of  terror,  I  had  carried 
with  me  no  particle  of  my  properly,  and  not  a 
gmtehen  of  money.  Only  in  hurrying  along 
the  street,  I  had  chanced  to  see  a  tavern  open 
(it  was  an  Italian's)  where  I  used  to  pass  the 
nights.  Here  espyinga  fur-cloak,I  had  picked 
il  op,  and  thrown  it  about  me.  With  this  I 
■walked  along,  iti  one  of  the  sultriest  days,  from 

the  Neustadt,  over  the  sand  and  the  moor ; 

l:ok  the  road   for  ^nsdorf,  where  Thi 


L  her  friend  was  staying:  the  motber-in- 
of  the  latter  being  also  on  a  visit  to  them. 
In  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  sun,  through  tracts 
of  country  silent  and  deserted,  I  walked  'bur 
leagties  to  Biscbopfwerda,  where  I  had  lo 
sleep  in  an  inn  among  carriers.  Towards  mid- 
night arrived  a  postilion  with  return  horses: 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride  one;  and  with  him 
I  proceeded,  till  my  road  turned  off  from  the 
highway.  All  day,  I  heard  the  shots  at  poor 
Dresden  re-echoing  in  the  hills. 

"Curiosity  at  first  made  my  reception  at 
j^nsdorf  very  warm.  But  as  I  came  lo  appear 
in  the  light  of  an  altogether  de'siilute  man,  the 
family  could  see  in  me  only  a  future  burden  : 
■  ivitations  to  continue  with  them  followed, 
few  days  came  a  chance  of  conveyance, 
by  awagonforNeastadt,  to  a  certain  Fran  von 
Fletscher  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  it;  I  was 
favoured  with  some  old  linen  for  the  road.  The 
id  Theresa  suffered  unspeakably  under  these 
proceedings;  the  noble  lady,  her  friend,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  heart. 

Not  till  now  did  I  feel  wholly  how  misera- 
ble I  was  !  Spurning  at  destiny,  and  hardening 
eart,  I  entered  on  thisjoumey.  With  the 
von  Fleischer  too  my  abode  was  brief; 
and  by  llie  first  opportunity  I  returned  to 
Dresden,  There  was  still  a  possibility  that 
my  lodging  might  have  been  saved.  With 
heavy  heart  I  entered  the  city ;  hastened  to  the 
'  where  I  had  lived,  and  found — a  heap 
of  nshes." 
Heyne  look  up  his  quarters  in  the  vacant 
lOms  of  the  Briihl  Library.  Some  friends 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  distress ;  but  war 
■umors  of  war  continued  to  harass  him 
and  drive  hira  to  and  fro;  and  his  Theresa, 
afterward;  also  a  fugitive,  was  now  as  poor  as 
himself.  She  heeded  little  the  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty; but  inward  sorrow  and  so  many  out- 
ward agitations  preyed  hard  upon  her;  in  the 
winter  she  fell  violently  sick  at  Dresden,  was 
given  up  by  her  physicians ;  received  extreme 
unction  according  to  the  rites  of  her  chnrch; 
and  was  for  some  hours  believed  lo  be  dead. 
Nature  however, again  prevailed:  a  crisis  had 
occurred  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body; 
for  with  her  first  reluming  strength,  Theresa 
declared  her  determination  lo  renounce  the 
Catholic,  and  publicly  embrace  the  Protestant 
faith.  Argument,  representation  of  worldly 
disgrace  and  loss  were  Ttna.vailing  j  she  could 
that  all  her  friends  were  to  be  estranged, 
little  hope  of  being  wedded  to  Heyne  on 
earth  ;  but  she  trusted  that  in  another  scene  a 
like  creed  might  unite  them  in  a  like  destiny. 
He  himself  fell  ill ;  and  only  escaped  death  by 
her  nursing.  Persisting  the  more  in  her  pur- 
pose, she  took  priestly  instructiim,  and  on  the 
SOth  of  May,  in  the  Evangelical  Schlosskirche, 
solemnly  professed  her  new  creed. 

"Reverent  admiration  filled  me,"  says  he, 
"  as  I  beheld  the  peace  and  steadfastness  with 
which  she  executed  her  determination ;  and 
still  more  the  courage  with  which  she  bore  the 
consequences  of  it.  She  saw  herself  altogether 
cast  out  from  her  family:  forsaken  by  her 
acquaintance,  by  every  one;  and  by  the  Are 
deprived  of  all  she  had.   ,Her  courage  exaltpd 
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me  to  a.  higher  duty,  and  admonished  me  to  do 
mine.  Imprudently  I  had,  in  former  conversa- 
'jons,  first  awakeued  her  religious  scruples; 
the  passion  for  me,  which  had  so  much  in- 
creased her  enihusiasm,  increased  her  melan- 
choly; even  the  secret  thought  of  belonging 
more  closely  to  me  by  sameness  of  belief  had 
unconsciously  influeoced  her.  In  a  word,  I 
formed  the  determination  which  conld  not  bm 
expose  me  to  uniwersa!  censure:  helpless  as 
I  was,  I  united  my  desiiny  with  hers.  We 
■were  wedded  ai  -Ensdorf,  on  the  ■lib  of  June. 

This  was  a  bold  step,  but  a  right  one  :  The- 
resa had  now  no  slay  hut  him ;  it  behoved  them 
to  struggle,  and  if  belter  might  not  be,  to  sink 
tiigeiher.  Theresa,  in  this  narrative,  appears 
to  us  a  noble,  interesting  being;  noble  not  in 
sentiment  only,  but  in  action  and  suffering;  a 
fair  flower  trodden  down  by  misfortune,  but 
j'ielding,  like  flowers,  only  the  sweeter  per- 
fume for  being  crushed,  aud  which  it  would 
liave  been  a  blessedness  to  raise  up  and 
ciierish  into  free  growth.  Yet,in  plain  prose, 
we  must  question  whether  the  two  were  hap- 
pier than  others  in  their  union ;  both  were 
quick  of  temper;  she  was  all  a  heavenly  light, 
he  in  good  part  a  hard  terrestrial  mass,  which 
perhaps  she  could  never  wholly  illuminate;  the 
balance  of  the  love  seems  to  have  iain  much 
on  her  side.  Nevertheless  Heyne  was  a  s 
fast,  true,  and  Itindly,  if  no  ethereal  man  . 
seems  to  have  loved  his  wife  honestly;  and 
so  amid  iiglit  and  shadow  they  made  tlieii 
pilgrimage  together,  if  not  bener  than  othei 
mortals,  not  worse,  which  was  to  have  been 

Neither,  for  the  present,  did  Ihe  pressure  of 
distress  wei^h  heavier  on  either  than  it  had 
done  before.  He  worked  diligently,  as  he 
found  scope,  for  his  old  Mfficenases.the  Book- 
sellers; the  war-clouds  gi'ew  lighter,  or  at  least 
the  young  pair  got  heller  used  to  them ;  friend,' 
also  were  kind,  often  assisting  and  hospitably 
eiiiertaining  ihcm.  On  occasion  of  such  a  v '  ' 
to  the  family  of  a  Herr  von  Lol>en,  there 
curred  a  little  trail,  which,  for  the  sate  of 
Tlieresa,  must  nol  be  omitted.  Heyne  and  she 
had  spent  some  happy  weeks  with  their  infant, 
in  this  country-house,  when  the  alarm  of  war 
drove  the  Von  I.Sbens  from  their  residence, 
which  wilh  the  management  of  its  concerns 
they  left  to  Heyne.  He  says  be  gained  some 
notion  of  "land-economy  "  truly;  and  Heeren 
states  that  he  had   a  can  die- manufactory  to 

But  to  our  incident. 

"  Soon  after  Ihe  departure  of  the  family, 
there  came  upon  us  an  irruption  of  Cossacks, 
(disguised  Prussians,  as  we  subseqaenily 
learned.)  After  drinking  to  intoxication  in 
the  cellars,  they  set  about  plandecinj;.  Pursued 
by  them,  I  ran  up  stairs,  and  no  door  being 
open  but  that  of  Ihe  room  where  my  wife  was 
with  her  infant,  I  rushed  into  it.  She  arose 
courageously,  and  placed  herself,  wilh  the 
child  on  her  arm,  in  the  door  against  the  rob- 
bers. This  courage  saved  me,  and  the  treasure 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  chamber." 

'■  O  thou  Lioness !"  said  Aiiila  Schmelzle, 
on  occasion  of  a  similar  rescue,  "  why  hast 


thou  never  been  in  any  deadly  per^l,  that  I 
ight  show  Ihee  ihe  lion  in  ihy  husband  1" 
But  betier  days  were  dawning.  "  On  our 
lum  to  Dresden."  says  Heyne,  "  I  learned 
that  inquiries  had  been  made  after  me  from 
Hanover  i  I  knew  nol  for  what  reason."  The 
by  and  by  came  to  light.  Gessner, 
Professor  of  Eloquence  in  Guttingen,  was 
dead:  and  a  successor  was  wanted.  These 
things,  it  would  appear,  cause  difSculties  in 
Hanover,  which  in  many  other  places  are  little 
lut  the  Prime  Minister  Miinchhausen 
good  as  founded  the  Georgia  Augusta 
himself;  and  he  was  wont  to  watch  over  it 
wilh  singular  anKiety.  The  noted  and  notori- 
ous Klotz  was  already  there,  as  assistant  to 
Gessner,  "  but  his  beautiful  latinity,"  says 
Heeren,  "did  nol  dazzle  M'inchhausen ;  so 
Klotz,  wilh  his  pugnacity,  whs  not  thought 
The  Minister  applied  to  Ernesli  for  ad- 
Ernestiknewof  nofit  men  in  Germany, 
but  recommended  Rhnnk en  of  I.eyden,  or  Base 
of  Utrechf.  Rhonken  refused  to  leave  his 
try,  and  added  these  words:  "But  why 
do  you  seek  out  of  Germany,  what  Germany 
itself  offers  youl  why  not,  for  Gessner's  suc- 
cessor, take  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne,  that  true 
pupil  of  EiTiesti,  and  man  of  fine  talent,  (ex- 
cellenti  virum  ingenio.)  who  has  shown  how 
much  he  knows  of  Latin  literature  by  his 
Tibullus ;  of  Greek,  by  his  Bpictetus  T  In  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  greatest  Hems  lerh  a  is 
(Hemsterhusii™  mm,)  Heyne  is  ihe  only  one 
that  can  replace  your  Gessner.  Nor  let  any 
one  tell  me  thai  Heyne's  fame  is  not  sufficient- 
ly illustrious  and  extended.  Believe  me,  there 
is  in  this  man  such  a  richnt-ss  of  genius  and 
learning,  that  ere  long  all  Europe  will  ring 
with  his  praises." 

This  courageous  and  generous  verdict  of 
HhHnken's,  in  favour  of  a.  person  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  world,  and  to  him  known  only 
by  his  writings,  tSecided  the  mailer.  "Miiocli- 
haiisen,"  says  our  Heeren,  "believed  in  the 
boldly  prophesying  man,"  Nol  without  dif- 
ficuhy  Heyne  was  unearthed;  and  after  various 
excnses  on  account  of  competence  on  his  part, 
—for  he  had  lost  all  his  books  and  papers  in 
the  siege  of  Dresden,  and  «adiy  forgotten  his 
Latin  and  Greek  in  so  many -tumults,— and 
various  prudential  negotiations  about  dismis- 
sion from  the  Saxon  service,  and  salary,  and 
privilege  in  the  Hanoverian,  he  al  length 
formally  received  his  appointment;  and  some 
ihree  mouths  after,  in  June  1783,  seliled  in 
Gottingen,  with  an  official  income  of  eight 
hundred   ihiien,  which,   it   appears,  was  by 
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twelve  hundred. 
Here  then  had  Heyne  at  last  got  to  land. 
His  long  life  was  henceforth  as  quiet  and 
fruitful  in  aclivily  and  comfort  as  the  past 
period  of  it  had  been  desolate  and  full  ot  sor- 
rows. He  never  left  Giittingen,  ihough  fre 
quenlly  invited  to  do  so,  and  sometimes  with 
highly  tempting  offers ;'  but  continued  in  his 
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place,  busy 

fluence,  in  f 

abroad;  lill  Bhunhen's  prediclinn  might  almof 

'le  reckoned  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  Heynf 


in  Europe. 
However,  his 


niihomany  equal 

history,  from  this  point,  even 
0  happy  for  himself,  must  lose 
irest  for  the  general  reader. 
'  become  a  prufessor,  and  a 
of  learning  ;  has  a 


Heync  has  nov 
regularly  progres 
fixed  household, 
is  easy  to  fancy  how  that  man  might  Sourish 
in  caJm  sunshine  of  prosperity,  whom  in  ad- 
versity we  saw  growing  in  spile  of  every 
Btorm.  Of  his  proceedings  in  Giiitingen,  his 
reform  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  his 
editing  of  the  Gitehrte  ^nsiigen  (Gazette  of 
Learning;^  his  exposition  of  the  classics  from 
Virgil  lo  Pindar,  his  remodelling  of  the  library, 
his  passive  quarrels  with  Voss,  his  armed 
neutrality  with  Michaelis;  of  all  this  we  must 
say  little.  (The  best  fruit  of  his  endeavours 
lies  before  the  world,  in  a  long  series  of  works,  l 
which,  among  us,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are ; 
known  and  justly  appreciated.  On  looking 
over  Ihem,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  vis  is 
astonishment  at  Heyne's  diligence;  which, 
considering  the  quantity  and  goaiity  of  his 
writings,  might  have  appeared  singular  even  in 
one  who  had  been  wi!houl  other  duties.  Tel 
Heyne's  ofiice  involved  him  in  the  most  la- 
borious researches;  he  wrote  letters  by  the 
hatidred  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  all 
conceivable  subjects;  he  had  three  classes  to 
leach  daily;  he  appointed  professors,  for  h' 
recommendation  was  all-powerful;  super 
tended  schools;  for  a  long  time  the  inspecii 
of  the  Frcylifclie  was  laid  on  him,  and  he  h 
cooks'  bxll3  CO  settle,  and  hungry  students 
satisfy  with  his  purveyance.  Besides  all  whi 
be  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  publication, 
follov 


Neil,  almost  a  cartload  of  Translations ;  of 
which  we  shall  mention  only  his  version,  (said 
to  be  with  very  important  improvements,)  of 
our  Civersul  History,  by  Guthrie  and  Gray. 

Then  some  fen  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of 
Prolusions,  Eulogies,  Essays;  treating  of  all 
subjects,  irota  the  French  Directoral  to  the 
i'kfst  of  Cypraba.  Of  these,  sii  volumes  are 
known  in  a  separate  shape,  under  the  title  of 
Opmmta:  and  contain  eome  of  Heyne's  most 
valuable  writings. 

And  lastly,  to  crown  the  whole  with  one 
most  surprising  item,  seven  thousand  five 
linndred  (Heeren  says  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand)  Reviews  of  Books,  in  the  Goiiingen 
Gflehrlr  Jvttig^l  Shame  on  us  degenerate 
Editors!    Here  of  itself  was  work  for  a  lit'e- 

To  expect  that  elegance  of  composition 
should  prevail  in  these  mullifarions  per- 
forraances  were  unreasonable  enough.  Heyne 
wrote  very  indifierent  German;  and  his  Latin, 
by  much  the  more  common  vehicle  in  his 
learned  works,  (lowed  from  him  with  a  copious- 
ness which  could  not  be  Ciceronian.  At  the 
same  time  these  volumes  are  not  the  folios  of 
a  Monlfaucon,  not  mere  classical  ore  and  slag, 
but  regularly  melted  metal,  for  most  part  ex- 
hibiting the  essence,  and  only  the  essence  of 
very  great  research,  and  enlightened  by  a  philo- 
sophy, which,  if  it  does  not  always  wisely 
order  its  results,  has  looked  far  and  deeply  in 
collecting  them. 

To  have  performed   so  much  evinces   on 

the  part  of  Heyne   no   little   mastership   in 
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In  addition  lo  hi 
first  of  which  wei 
throDgh 


TibHllus  and  Epicletua,  Ihe 

through  three,  the  second 

eaicions,  each   time  with   large 

id  improvements: 

His    Virgil,    (P.  Viaonirg    M*bo    Vnriilale 

Zettionii  el  pirpctnd  ^imolatione  illiiatrattis,)   in 

various  forms,  from   1767  lo  1803;  no  fewer 

than  six  editions. 

His  Pliny,  (Ej:  C.  Pitsii  Secusui  Hisloria 
Kalurali  excrrpta,  qaas  ad  Jrto  speclani  j)  two 
editions,  1790,  1811. 

His  AjHillodorus,  (Apoliodobi  Mhenieiais 
BibUolheca  L^iri  tret,  &c.;)  two  editions,  1787, 
1803. 

His  Pindar,  (Pindabi  Carolina,  cum  LerlionU 
Varietale,tMn:vU  Ch.G.H.)  three  editions,  1774, 
1797, 1798,  the  last  with  the  Scholia,  ihe  Frag- 
ments, a  Translation,  and  Hermann's  Enq.  Ve 

His  qonon  and  Parthenius,  (Cososis  N-ir- 
raliones   el    Partkenh    JVunationes    amiiit 
1798. 

And  lastly  his  Homer,  (Homert  Iiias,  cum 
brevi  Annolaliime ;)  8  volumes,  1802;  and  a 
second,  contracted  edition,  in  2  volumes,  1804. 


m  to 

,  0  ,brieflj,yet  smoothly,  he  con- 
trived to  despatch  such  interruptions ;  how  his 
letters  were  endorsed  when  they  came  to  hand ; 
and  lay  in  a  special  drawer  till  they  were 
answered:  nay.  we  have  a  description  of  his 
whole  "  localilj,"  his  bureau  and  book-shelves 
and  portfolios,  bis  very  bed  and  strong  box 
are  no!  forgotten.  To  Ihe  busy  man,  espe- 
cially the  busy  man  of  letters,  these  details  ar« 
far  from  uninteresting;  if  we  judged  by  the 
result,  many  of  Heyne's  arrangements  might 
seeni  worthy  not  of  notice  only,  but  of  imita- 

His  domestic  circumstances  continued  on. 
the  whole  highly  favourable  for  snch  activity; 
though  not  now  more  than  formerly  were  they 
exempted  from  the  common  lot;  bnl  still  had 
several  hard  changes  to  encounter.  In  1776, 
he  lost  his  Theresa  at^er  long  ill-health ;  an 
event  which,  stoic  as  he  was,  struck  heavily 
and  dolefully  upon  his  heart.  He  forebore  not 
to  shed  some  natural  tears,  though  from  eyes 
little  used  lo  the  melting  mood.  Nine  days 
after  her  death,  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend  with 
a  solemn,  mournful  tenderness,  which  none  of 
us  will  deny  to  be  genuine : 

"I  have  looked  upon  the  grave  that  covers 
the  remains  of  my  Theresa^  what  a  thousand- 
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fold  ping,  beyond  the  pucn  of  human  feeling, 
pierced  ihrough  my  sou! !  How  did  my  limbs 
tremble  as  I  approached  this  holy  spoti  Here, 
then,  reposes  what  is  left  of  lire  dearest  ihat 
heaven  gave  me;  among  the  dust  of  her  four 
children  she  lieeps.  A  sacred  horror  covered 
the  place.  I  should  have  sunk  altogether  in 
my  sorrow,  had  it  nnl  been  for  my  two  daugh- 
ters that  were  standing  on  the  outside  of  the 
church-yard  ;  i  saw  their  faces  over  the  wall, 
directed  to  me  with  anxious  fear.  This  called 
me  to  myself;  I  hastened  in  sadnpss  from  the 
spot  where  T  could  have  continued  for  ever: 
^vhere  it  cheered  me  to  think  thai  one  day  1 
should  rest  by  her  side ;  rest  from  all  the 
parking  care,  from  all  the  griefs  which  so  often 
have  embittered  lo  me  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Alas '.  among  these  griefs  must  I  reckon  even 
her  love,  the  strongest,  truest,  that  ever  inspired 
the  heart  of  woman,  which  may  be  ihe  happiest 
of  morials,  and  yet  was  a  fountain  lo  me  of  a 
thousand  distresses,  inquietudes,  and  cares. 
To  entire  cheerfulness  perhaps  she  never  at- 
tained; but  for  what  unspeakable  sweetness, 
for  what  eialted,  enrapturing  joys  is  not  Love 
indebted  to  Sorrow!  Amidst  gnawing  anxie- 
ties, with  the  torture  of  anguish  in  my  heart,  I 
have  been  made  even  by  the  love  which  caused 
me  this  anguish,  these  anxieties,  inexpressibly 
happy  !  When  tears  flowed  over  our  cheeks, 
did  not  a  nameless,  seldom  felt  Oelighl  stream 
Ihrough  ray  bri'asl,  oppressed  eqoaily  by  joy 
and  by  sorrow!" 

But  Heyne  was  not  a  man  to  brood  over 
past  griefs,  or  linger  long  where  nothing  was 
to  be  done,  but  mourn.  In  a  short  time,  ac- 
cording to  a  good  old  plan  of  his,  having 
reckoned  up  his  grounds  of  sorrow,  he  fairly 
wrote  down  on  paper,  over  against  ihem,  his 
"grounds  of  consolation;"  concluding  with 
these  pious  words,  "  So  for  all  these  sorrows 
too,  these  trials,  do  I  thank  thee,  my  God  !  And 
noiv,  glorified  friend,  will  I  again  turn  me  with 
undivided  heart  lo  my  duty;  thou  thyself 
smilest  approval  on  me !"  Nay,  it  was  not 
many  raonlhs  before  a  new  marriage  came  on 
Ihe  anvil,  in  which  matter,  truly,  Heyne  con- 
ducted himself  wilh  the  most  philosophic  in- 
difference; leaving  his  friends,  by  whom  the 
project  had  been  started,  to  bring  it  lo  what 
issue  they  plea-,ed.  It  was  a  scheme  concerted 
by  Zimmerman,  (the  author  of  Sotiivife,  a  man 
little  linowii  10  Heyne,)  and  one  Reich,  a  Leip- 
zig bookseller,  who  bad  met  at  the  Prymont 
Baths.  Brandes,  the  Hanoverian  Minister, 
successor  of  Miinchhausen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Ihe  University  concerns,  was  there 
also  wilh  a  daughter;  upon  her,  the  projectors 
cast  [heir  eye.  Heyne,  being  consulted,  seems 
10  have  comported  himself  like  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter;  father  and  fair  one,  in 
liKe  manner,  were  of  a  compliant  humour,  and 
thus  was  the  business  achieved;  and  on  the 
9ih  of  April,  1777,  Heyne  coold  lake  home 
a  bride,  won  wilh  less  difficulty  than  moat  men 
have  in  choosing  a  pair  of  boots.  Neverthe- 
less, she  proved  an  eicellent  wife  to  him; 
kepi  his  house  in  the  cheerfullest  order;  ma- 
naged her  step-chiiclren,  and  her  own,  like  a 
true  molher ;  and  loved,  and  faithfully  assisted 
her  husband  iP  whatever  he  undertook.     Con- 


sidered in  his  private  relations,  such  a  man 
might  well  reckon  himself  fortunate. 

In  addition  to  Heyne's  claims  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher,  Heeren  would  have  us  regard  hini 
as  an  anusuilly  expert  man  of  business  and  ne- 
gotiator, for  which  lineof  life  he  himself  seems 
indeed  to  have  thought  thai  his  lalent  was 
more  peculiarly  filled.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
have  long  details  of  his  procedure  in  manag- 
ing the  Library,  (he  Hoyal  Society,  the  Univer- 
sity generally,  and  his  incessant,  and  often 
rather  complex  correspondence  wilh  Miinch- 
hausen, Brandes,  or  other  ministers,  who  pre- 
sided over  this  department.  Witliout  detract 
ing  from  He3me's  skill  in  such  matters,  what 
struck  us  more  in  this  narrative  of  Heeren's 
was  the  singnlar  contrast  which  the  "  Georgia 
Augusta,"  In  Its  Interior  arrangement,  as  well 
as  in  its  eitemal  relations  lo  Ihe  Government, 
exhibits  with  our  own  universities.  The  prime 
minister  of  the  counlry  writes  thrice  weekly  tc 
the  director  of  an  institnlion  for  learning!  He 
ovei*sees  all ;  knows  the  character,  not  only  of 
every  professor,  but  of  every  pupil  that  gives 
any  promise.  He  is  continually  purchasing 
books,  drawings,  models ;  treating  for  this  or 
the  other  help  or  advantage  to  Ihe  establish- 
ment. He  has  his  eye  over  all  Germany ;  woA 
nowhere  does  a  man  of  any  decided  talent 
show  himself,  but  he  slrains  every  nerve  to 
acquire  him.  And  seldom  or  evercan  he  suc- 
ceed; for  the  Hanoverian  assiduity  seems 
nothing  singular;  every  state  in  Germany  has 
its  mmister  for  education,  as  welt  as  Hanover. 
They  correspond,  they  inquire,  they  negotiate; 
everywhere  there  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for 
places,  than  for  the  best  men  lo  fill  them. 
Heyne  himself  has  his  Seminarium,  a.  private 
class  of  the  nine  most  distingoished  students 
in  the  university;  these  he  trains  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  is  in  due  time  roost  probably  en- 
abled, by  his  connections,  lo  place  in  stations 
fii  for  them.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  pro- 
fessors are  said  lo  have  been  sent  from  this 
Seminarium  during  his  presidency.  These 
things  we  state  without  commentary  i  we  be- 
lieve thai  the  experience  of  all  English,  and 
Scotch,  and  Irish  university-men  will,  of  itself, 
furnish  one.  The  stale  of  education  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  structure  of  the  establishments 
fur  conducting  it,  seems  lo  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  inquiries  Ihat  could  at  this  moment 
be  entered  on. 

Bui  to  return  to  Heyne:  We  have  said,  that 
in  his  private  circumstances,  he  might  reckon 
himself  fortunate.  His  public  relations,  on  a 
more  splendid  scale,  continued,  to  the  last,  Ic 
be  of  the  same  happy  sort.  By  degrees,  he 
had  risen  to  be,  both  in  name  and  office,  the 
chief  man  of  his  establishment ;  his  character 
stood  high  wilh  Ihe  learned  of  alt  countries; 
and  the  best  fruit  of  external  repatation,  in- 
creased respecl  in  his  own  circle,  was  not 
denied  lo  him.  The  burghers  of  Giiltingen,  so 
fond  of  their  University,  could  not  but  be  proud 
of  Heyne;  nay,  as  the  time  passed  on,  they 
found  themselves  laid  under  more  than  one 
specific  obligation  to  him.  He  remodelled  and 
reanimated  their  gymnasium  (town-school),  as 
he  had  before  done  that  of  Ilfeld ;  and  what 
was  still  more  Important,  ir  iJic  rude  times  of 
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he  French  war,  by  his  skilful  application,  he 
ncceeded  in  procuring  from  Hapoleor,  not 
only  a  protection  for  the  University,  but  im- 
mnnity  from  hostile  invasion  for  the  whole 
district  it  stands  in.  Nay,  so  happily  were 
metiers  managed,  or  so  happily  did  they  turn 
of  their  own  accord,  that  Giitlingen  rather 
gained  than  suffered  by  the  war :  Under  Jerome 
of  Westphalia,  not  only  were  all  benefices 
punctually  paid,  but  improvements  even  were 
effected;  among  other  things,  a  new  and  very 
handsome  extension,  which  had  long  been  de- 
sired, was  built  for  the  library,  at  the  charge 
of  Government.  To  all  these  claims  for  public 
regard,  add  Heyne's  now  venerable  age,  and 
we  can  fancy  how,  among  his  townsmen  and 
fellow-collegians,  hf  must  have  been  cherished, 
nay,  almost  worshipped.  Already  had  the 
magistracy,  by  a  special  act,  freed  him  from 
all  public  assessments ;  but,  in  1809,  on  his 
eightieth  birth-day,  came  a  still  more  emphatic 
testimony;  for  the  Riiler  Franz,  and  all  [he 
public  boards,  and  the  faculties,  in  coi-poi-e,  came 
10  him  in  procession  with  good  wishes ;  and 
students  reverenced  him;  and  young  ladies 
seitt  him  garlands,  stitched  together  by  their 
own  fair  fingers ;  in  short,  Gottingen  was  a 
place  of  jubilee;  and  good  old  Heyne,  who 
nowise  affected,  yet  could  not  disliire  these 
things,  was  among  the  happiest  of  men. 

Id  another  respect,  we  must  also  reckon  him 
fortunate;  that  he  lived  till  he  had  completed 
all  his  undertakings ;  and  then  departed  peace- 
ftilly,and  without  sickness,  from  which,  indeed, 
his  whole  life  had  been  remarkably  free.  Three 
months  before  his  death,  in  April.  ISIS,  he  saw 
the  last  volume  of  his  works  in  print ;  and  re- 
joiced, it  is  said,  with  an  affecting  thankful- 
ness, that  so  much  had  been  granted  him. 
Length  of  life  was  not  now  to  be  hoped  for ; 
neither  did  Heyne  look  forward  to  the  end  with 
apprehension.  His  little  German  verses,  and 
Latin  translations,  composed  in  sleepless 
nights,  at  this  extreme  period,  are,  to  us,  by  far 
the  most  touching  part  of  his  poetry;  so  me- 
lancholy is  the  spirit  of  them,  yet  so  mild ; 
solemn,  not  without  a  shade  of  sadness,  yet 
Ml  of  pious  resignation.  At  length  came  (he 
end  ;  soft  and  gentle  as  his  mother  could  have 
wished  it  for  him.  The  llth  of  July  was  a 
public  day  in  the  Royal  Society;  Heyne  did 
his  pan  in  it;  spoke  at  large,  and  with  even 
more  clearness  and  vivacity  than  usual. 

"  Next  day,"  says  Heeren,  "was  Sunday:  I 
caw  htm  in  the  evening,  for  the  last  time.  He 
was  resting  in  his  chair,  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  yesterday.  On  Monday  morning,  he 
once  more  entered  his  class  room,  and  held  liis  > 
Seminarium.  In  the  afternoon  he  prepared  his ' 
letters,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign;  among 
the  latter,  one  on  business ;  sealed  them  all  but 
one,  written  in  Latin,  to  Professor  Thorlacios, 
in  Copenhagen,  which  I  found  open,  but  finish- 
ed, on  his  death.  At  snpper,  (none  hut  his 
elder  daughter  was  with  him,)  he  talked  cheer- 
fully, and  at  his  usual  time  retired  to  test.  In 
the  night,  the  servant  girt,  (hat  slept  under  his 
apartment,  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  ; 
a  common  practice  with  him  when  he  conid 
not  sleep.  However,  he  had  again  gone  to 
bed.    Soon  after  five,  he  arose,  as  usual;  he 


joked  with  the  girl  when  she  asked  him  how 
he  had  been  over-night.  Shelefthim,to  make 
ready  his  coffee,  as  was  her  wont ;  and  return- 
ing with  it  in  a  shore  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
found  him  sunk  down  before  his  washing-stand, 
close  by  his  work-table.  Hishands  were  wet; 
al  the  moment  when  he  had  been  washing 
them,  had  death  taken  him  into  his  arms.  One 
breath  more,  and  he  ceased  lo  live ;  when  the 
hastening  doctor  opened  a  vein,  no  blood  would 

Heyne  was  interred  with  alt  public  solemni- 
ties; and,  in  epicedial  language,  it  may  be 
said  without  much  exaggeration,  that  his  cuun 
try  mourned  for  him.  At  Chemnitz,  his  birth- 
place, there  assembled,  under  constituted  ai^ 
thority,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  lo 
celebrate  his  memory;  the  old  school-album, 
in  which  the  little  ragged  boy  hod  inscribed  his 
name,  was  produced;  grandiloquent  speeches 
were  delivered ;  and  "in  the  afternoon,  many 
hundreds  went  bt  see  the  poor  cottage."  where 
his  father  had  weaved,  and  he  starved  and 
learned.    How  generous ! 

To  estimate  Heyne's  intellectual  character, 
to  fii  accurately  his  rank  and  merits  as  a  critic 
and  philologer.  we  cannot  but  consider  as  be- 
yond our  province,  and  at  any  rate  superflu- 
ous here.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  learn- 
ed in  all  countries,  he  seems  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  first  among  recent  scholars ;  his 
immense  reading,  his  lynx-eyed  skill  in  expo- 
sition and  emendation  are  no  longer  here  con- 
troverted ;  among  ourselves  his  taste  in  these 
matters  has  been  praised  by  Gibbon,  and  by 
Parr  pronounced  lo  be  "exquisite."  In  his 
own  country,  Heyne  is  even  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  classical  study;  as 
the  first  who  with  any  decisiveness  allempted 
10  translate  fairly  beynnd  the  letter  of  the  clas- 
sics; tojead  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
noi  the  language  alone,  or  even  their  detncbeil 
opinions  and  records,  but  iheir  spirit  and  cha- 
racter, their  way  of  life  and  thought;  how  the 
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those  old  ages ;  how,  in  one  word,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  men,  even  as  we 
are.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  studied  any 
one  of  Heyne's  works,  or  even  looked  care- 
folly  into  Ihe  Lcdvret  of  the  Schlegels,  the  most 
ingenious  and  popular  commentators  of  thai 
school,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what 

By  his  inquiries  into  anliqnily,  especially  by 
his  laboured  investigation  of  its  poliiics  and 
its  mythology,  Heyne  is  believed  to  have  car- 
ried the  torch  of  philosophy  towards,  if  not 
into,  themysierieaof  oldlime.  WhatWinkei- 
mann,  his  great  contemporary  did,  or  began  to 
,  do,  for  ancient  plastic  art,  the  other,  with  equal 
began  for  ancient  literalure.'    A  high 
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praise,  snrely;  yet,  as  we  musi  Ibink,  one  noi 
unfoanded,  and  which,  indeeci,  in  all  parls  of 
Europe,  is  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed. 
So  much,  in  Ihe  province  w  which  he  de- 
voted his  activity,  is  Heyne  allowed  to  have 
accomplished.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  as- 
sert that,  in  point  of  understanding  and  spi- 
ritual endowment,  he  can  be  called  a  complete; 
or  even,  in  strict  speech,  a  great  mati.  Won- 
derful perspicuity,  unwearied  diligence,  are  nol 
denied  him ;  but  to  philosophic  order,  to  clas- 
sical adjustment,  clearness,  polish,  whether  in 
word  or  thought,  he  seldom  attains ;  nayj  many 
times,  it  must  be  avowed,  he  involves  himself 
in  tortures,  long'Winded  verbosities,  and  stands 
before  us  little  better  than  one  of  that  old  school 
which  his  adtnirera  boast  th^t  he  displaced. 
He  appears,  we  tnight  almost  say,  as  if  he  had 
win;^  but  could  not  well  use  them.  Oi 
deed,  it  might  be  that,  writing  constantly 
dead  language, he  came  to  write  heavily  ;  word- 
ing for  ever  on  subjects  where  learned  an 
at-all-points  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  hi 
last  grew  so  habituated  to  his  harness  that  he 
would  not  walk  abroad  without  it;  nay  per- 
haps it  had  rusted  together,  and  could  not  be 
unclasped  !  A  sad  fate  for  a  thinker '.  Yet  one 
which  threatens  many  commentators,  and  over- 

As  a  man  encrusted  and  encased,  he  exhi- 
bits himself,  moreover,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
his  moral  character.  Here  too,  as  in  his  in- 
tellect, there  is  an  awkwardness,  a  cumbrous 
inertness;  nay,  there  is  a  show  of  dulness,  of 
hardness,  which  nowise  intrinsically  belongs 
to  him.  He  passed,  we  are  told,  for  less  reli- 
gious, less  affectionate,  less  enthusiastic  than 
he  was.  His  heart,  one  would  think,  had  no 
free  course,  or  had  found  itself  a  secret  one; 
outwardly  he  stands  before  us,  cold  and  still,  a 
very  wall  of  rock  ;  yet  within  lay  a  well,  from 
which,  as  we  have  witnessed,  the  stroke  of 
some  Moses'-wand  (the  death  of  a  Theresa) 
could  draw  streams  of  pure  feeling.    Callous 

natural  beauty;  a  merciful  sympathy  for  his 
fellow-men:  his  own  early  distresses  never 
left  his  memory ;  for  similar  distresses  his  pity 
and  help  were  at  all  timps  in  store.  This  form 
of  charactej,  may  also  he  the  fruit  partly  of 
his  employments,  partly  of  his  sufferings,  and, 

celled  for  to  many  booloi,  that  Ms  leceplinn  thers  ^r«w 
father  oflha  cooleM.  It  vtM  Jaliami  mxlUltKiimt.  Me- 
dUattng  lib  jonniKy  (tor  Itaty,  tie  wax  tlieti  layina  in  pre- 
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For  the  rest,  Heeren  assures  us,  that  in  prac- 
tice Heyne  was  ti"uly  a  good  man  ;  altogether 
just;  diligent  in  his  own  honest  business,  and 
ever  ready  to  forward  that  of  others;  com- 
pa'isionate ;  though  quick-tempered,  placable ; 
friendly,  and  satisfied  with  simple  pleasures. 
He  delighted  in  roses,  and  always  kept  a  bou- 
quet of  them  in  water  ou  his  desk.  His  house 
was  embowered  among  roses;  and  in  his  old 
days  he  used  to  wander  through  the  bushes 
with  a  pair  o/  scissors.  Farther,  says  Heeren, 
in  spile  of  his  short  sight,  he  was-  fond  of  the 
fields  and  skies,  and  could  lie  for  hours  read- 
ing on  the  grass.  A  kindly  old  man  !  With 
strangers,  hundreds  of  whom  visited  him,  he 
was  uniformly  courteous;  though  latterly,  be- 
ing a  little  hard  of  hearing,  less  tit  to  converse. 
In  society  he  strove  much  to  be  polite ;  bul 
had  a  habit  (which  onghl  to  be  general)  of 
yawning,  when  people  spoke  to  him  and  said 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  some  rea- 
son to  he  proud  of  Heyne;  who  shall  deny 
that  they  have  here  once  more  produced  a 
scholar  of  the  right  old  slock;  a  man  to  be 

ed,  for  honesty  of  study  and  of  life,  with 
the  Scaligers,  the  Bentleys,  and  old  illustrious 
men,  who,  though  covered  with  academic  dusi 
and  harsh  with  polyglot  vocables,  were  true 
men  of  endeavour,  and  fought  tike  giants,  with 
such  weapons  as  they  had,  for  the  goodcausel 
To  ourselves,  we  confess,  Heyne,  highly  inte- 
resling  for  what  he  did,  is  not  less  hut  more  so 
for  what  he  was.  This  is  another  of  the  proofs, 
'hich  minds  like  his  are  from  time  to  time 
sent  hither  to  give,  that  the  man  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  his  circumstances,  hut  that,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  the  circumstances  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  man.    While  beneflced  clerks  and 

■  sleek  philosophers,  reclining  on  their 
cushions  of  velvet,  are  demonstrating  that  to 
make  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste,  there  must 
co-operation  of  the  upper  classes,  society  of 
gentlemen-commoners,  and  an  income  of  ibnr 
hundred  a  year ; — arises  the  son  of  a  Chemnitz 

rer,  and  with  the  very  wind  of  his  stroke 

:ps  them  from  the  scene.  Let  no  man 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  doubt  the 
majesty  of  man's  soul;  let  no  lonely  unfriended 
!on  of  genins  despair!  Lei  him  not  despair; 
f  he  have  the  will,  the  right  will,  then  the 
power  also  has  not  been  denied  him.  It  is  but 
the  artichoke  that  will  not  grow  except  in  gar- 

I  the  acorn  is  cast  carelessly  abroad  into 
the  wilderness,  yet  it  rises  Co  be  an  oak  ;  on  the 
■■■  ?oil  it  nourishes  itself,itdifBes,hu'  eir.pesl, 

ives  for  a  thousand  years. 
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6EEMAH    PLAYWRIGHTS.* 


1h  this  stage  of  sooiely,  the  playwright  is  as 
essential  and  acknowledged  a  characier  as  the 
millwright,  or  cartwrighl,  ur  any  other  wrighl 
whatever ;  neither  can  we  see  why,  in  general 
estitnalion,  he  should  rank  lower  than  these 
hia  brother  artisans,  except  perhaps,  for  this 
one  reason  ;  that  the  former,  working  in  limber 
and  iron,  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  produce  a 
completely  snitable  machine,  while  the  latter, 
working  in  thought  and  feeling,  for  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  produces  a  machine  which  is  in- 
completely suitable.  In  other  respects,  we 
confess,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  balance 
lies  against  hirn;  for  no  candid  man,  as  it 
seems  to  as,  will  doubt  but  the  tulent,  which 
(lOBsintcied  a  Virginhn  or  a,  ]  triram,  might 
have  sufficed,  had  it  been  properly  directed,  to 
make  not  only  wheelbarrows  and  wagons,  but 
even  mills  of  considerable  complicacy.  How- 
ever, if  the  poblic  is  niggardly  to  the  play- 
wright in  one  point,  it  must  be  proporlionHhIy 
liberal  in  another;  according  (o  Adam  Smith's 
observation,  that  trades  which  are  reckoned 
less  reputable  have  higher  money-wages. 
Thas,  one  thing  Ci-mpensating  the  other,  the 
playwright  may  still  realize  an  existence;  as, 
in  fact,  we  find  that  he  does:  for  playwrights 
■were,  are,  and  probably  will  always  be;  unless, 
indeed,  in  process  of  years,  the  whole  dramatic 
concern  he  finally  abandoned  by  mankind;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  oar  Punch  and  Mathews, 
every  player  becoming  his  own  playwright, 
this  trade  may  merge  in  the  other  and  older 

The  British  nation  has  its  own  playwrights, 
several  of  them  cunning  men  in  their  crsfl ; 
yet  here,  it  would  seem,  this  sort  of  carpentry 
does  not  flourish ;  at  least,  not  with  that  pre- 
eminent vigour  which  distinguishes  most  other 
branches  of  our  national  industry.  In  hard- 
ware and  cotton  goods,  in  all  sorts  of  chemical, 
mechanical,  or  other  material  processes,  Eng- 
land onlslrips  the  world ;  nay,  in  many  depart- 
ments of  literary  manufacture  also,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fabrication  of  novels,  she  may 
:iafely  boast  herself  peerless:  but  in  this  mat- 
.er  of  (he  Drama,  lo  whatever  cause  it  be  owing, 
aiie  can  claim  no  snch  superiority.    In  theatri- 
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cal  produce  she  yields  considerably  to  France ; 
and  is,  out  of  sight,  inferior  to  Germany,  Nay, 
do  not  we  English  hear  daily,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  Drama  is  dead,  or  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation;  and  are  not 
medical  men  sitting  on  the  case,  and  propound- 
ing their  remedial  appliances,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  to  no  manner  of  purpose! — whilst 
in  Germany  the  Drama  is  not  only,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, alive,  but  in  the  very  flash  and  hey- 
day of  superabundant  strength;  indeed,  as  il 
were,  still  only  sowing  its  first  wild  oats !  For 
if  the  British  Playwrights  seem  verging  to  ruin, 
and  our  Knowieses,  Maturins,  Shiels,  and 
Shees  stand  few  and  comparatively  forlorn, 
like  firs  on  an  Irish  bog,  the  playwrights  of 
Germany  are  a  strong,  tritimphalil  body,  so 
numerous  that  it  has  been  calculated,  in  case 
of  war,  a  regiment  of  fool  might  be  raised,  in 
which,  from  the  colonel  down  lo  the  drummer, 
every  officer  and  private  sentinel  might  show 

To  investigate  the  origin  of  so  marked  a  su- 
periority would  lead  us  beyond  our  purpose. 
Doubtless  the  proiimale  cause  must  lie  in  a 
superior  demand  for  the  article  of  dramas; 
which  superior  demand  again  may  arise  either 
from  the  climate  of  Germany,  as  Montesquieu 
might  believe;  or  perhaps  mot^  naturally  and 
immediately  from  the  political  condiiion  of 
that  country;  for  man  is  not  only  a  working 
but  a  talking  animal,  and  where  no  Catholic 
Qnestions,  and  Parliamentary  Reforms,  and 
Select  Vestries  are  given  him  to  discuss  in  his 
leisure  hours,  he  is  glad  to  fall  upon  plays  or 
players,  or  whatever  comes  to  hand,  whereby 
I"  fence  himself  a  little  against  the  inroads  of 
Ennui.  Of  the  fact,  at  least,  that  sach  a  supe- 
rior demand  for  dramas  eiisls  in  Germany,  we 
hai'e  only  to  open  a  newspaper  to  find  proof. 
Is  not  every  lAleralurhlutt  and  Kunitbtall  stuBed 
lo  burstinp-,  with  theatricals !  Nay,  has  not 
the  "able  Editor"  established  correspondents 
in  every  capital  city  of  the  civilized  worltl, 
who  report  to  him  on  this  one  matter  and  on 
no  other  T  For,  be  our  curiosity  what  it  may, 
let  us  have  profession  of  "intelligence  from 
Munich,"  "intelligence  from  Vienna,"  inlelli- 
cence  from  Beriin,"  is  it  intelligence  of  any 
thing  but  of  greenroom  controversies  and  nego- 
tiations, of  tragedies  and  operas  and  farces 
acied  and  to  be  acted  1  Not  of  men,  and  their 
doings,  by  hearth  and  hall,  in  the  firm  earth; 
but  of  mere  effigies  and  shells  of  men,  and 
their  doings  in  the  world  of  pasteboard,  do 
these  unhappy  correspondents  wnie.  Un- 
happy we  call  them ;  for,  with  all  our  toler- 
ance of  playwrights,  we  cannot  but  think  Ihal 
there  are  limits,  and  very  strait  ones,  within 
which  their  activity  should  be  restricted. 
Here,  in  England,  our  "  theatrical  reports"  are 
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ough  ;  and  many  persons  who  ii 
(heir  life,  and  Iherefiire  "tate  care  of  iheir 
time,  which  is  ihe  stuff  life  is  made  of,"  regu- 
larly lose  several  columns  of  their  weekly 
newspaper  in  that  way:  but  our  case  is  pure 
luxury,  compared  with  that  of  the  Germans, 
who,  instead  of  a  measurable  and  sufferabli 
spicing  of  theatric  matter,  are  obliged,  mela 
pborically  speaking,  to  breakfast  and  dine  oi 
il,  have  in  fact  nothing  else  to  live  on  but  that 
highly  unnuirilive  victual.  We  ourselves  are 
occasionally  readers  of  German  newspapers, 
and  have  often,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  hu- 
manity, raeditaied  presenting  to  the  whole  body 
of  German  editors  a  project,  which,  however, 
must  certainly  have  ere  now  occurred  to 
themselves,  and  for  some  reason  been  found 
inapplicable;  it  was,  to  address  these  corre- 
spondents of  theirs,  all  and  sandry,  in  plain 
language,  and  put  the  question :  whether,  on 
studiously  surveying  the  Universe  from  their 
severe  stations,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Hea- 
vens above,  on  ihe  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  nothhie,  visible  but  this  one 
business,  or  rather  shadow  of  business,  that 
had  an  interest  for  the  minds  of  meni  If  the 
correspondents  still  answered  that  nothing  was 
visible,  then  of  course  ihey  must  be  lefl  to 
continoe  in  this  strange  state;  prayers,  at  the 
same  lime,  being  put  up  for  Ihem  in  all 
churches. 

However,  leaving  every  able  Editor  to  fight 
his  own  bnllle,  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
task  in  hand :  meaning  here  to  inquire  a  very 
little  into  the  actual  state  of  (he  dramatic  trade 
in  Germany,  and  exhibit  some  detached  fea- 
tures of  it  to  the  consideralion  of  our  readers. 
For,  seriously  speaking,  iow  as  this  province 
may  be,  it  is  a  real,  active,  and  ever-enduring 
provitlce  of  the  literary  republic ;  nor  can  the 
pursuit  of  many  men,  even  though  it  be  a  pro- 
(itless  and  foolish  pursuit,  ever  be  without 
claim  to  some  attention  from  as,  either  in  the 
way  of  furtherance  or  of  censure  and  correc- 
tion. Our  avowed  object  is  to  promote  the 
sound  study  of  foreign  literature  ;  which  study, 
like  all  other  earthly  undertakings,  has  its  ne- 
gative as  well  as  its  positive  side.  We  have 
already,  as  occasion  served,  borne  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  various  German  poets,  and 
must  now  say  a  word  on  certain  German 
poetasters;  hoping  that  it  may  be  chiefly  a  re- 
gard to  the  former  which  has  made  us  take 
even  this  slight  notice  of  the  latter;  for  the  bad 
is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and  only  worth  de- 
scribing  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  the  good.  At 
the  same  time,  let  no  reader  tremble,  as  if  we 
meant  to  overwhelm  him,  on  this  occasion, 
with  a  whole  mountain  of  dramatic  lumber, 
poured  forth  in  torrents,  like  shot-rubbish, 
from  the  play-house-garrets,  where  it  is  mould- 
ering and  evaporating  into  nothing,  silently 
and  without  harm  to  any  one.  Far  be  this 
from  us !  Nay,  our  own  knowledge  of  this 
subject  is  in  the  highest  degree  limited;  and, 
indeed,  to  exhaust  it,  or  attempt  discussing  it 
with  scientific  precision,  would  be  an  impos- 
sible enterprise-  What  man  is  there  that 
could  assort  the  whole  furniture  of  Milton's 
LinAo  of  Vamty ;  or  where  is  the  Hallam  that 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  write  us  the 


Constitutional  History  of  a  Rookery  1  Le!  Ihe 
courteous  reader  take  heart,  then ;  for  he  is  in 
hands  that  will  not,  nay,  what  is  more,  that 
cannot,  do  him  much  harm.  One  brief,  shy 
glance  into  this  huge  bivoaac  of  Playwrights, 
all  sawing  and  planing  with  such  tumult;  and 
we  leave  it,  probably  for  many  years. 

The  German  Parnassus,  as  one  of  its  owft 
denizens  remarks,  has  a  rather  broad  summit ; 
yet  only  two  Dramatists  are  reckoned,  within 
the  last  half  century,  to  have  mounted  thither; 
—Schiller  and  Goethe ;  if  we  are  not,  on  the 
strength  of  his  Miana  non  Barnhelm  and  Eimlv 
Galcoiti,  to  account  I.essing  of  the  number. 
On  the  slope  of  the  Mountain  may  be  found  a 
few  sira^lers  of  the  same  brotherhood ;  among 
these,  Tieck  and  Maler  MQIler,  firmly  enough 
stationed  at  considerable  elevations ;  while,  far 
below,  appear  various  honest  persons  climb- 
ing vehemently,  but  against  precipices  of  loose 
sand,  to  whom  we  wish  all  speed.  Bui  Ihe 
reader  will  understand  that  the  bivottac  we 
speak  of,  and  are  about  to  enter,  lies  not  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Hill  at  all;  but  on  the  level 
ground  close  to  the  foot  of  it;  the  essence  of  a 
Playwright  being  that  he  works  not  in  Poetry, 
but  in  Prose,  which  more  or  less  cunningly 
resembles  iL  And  here,  pausing  for  a  moment, 
the  reader  observes  that  he  is  in  a  civilized 
country;  for  there,  on  the  very  boundary  line 
of  Parnassus,  rises  a  gallows  with  (he  figure 
man  hung  in  chains!  It  is  the  figure  of 
August  von  Kiilzebue,  and  has  swung  there 
for  many  years,  as  a  warning  to  all  loo  auda- 
'"  "s  Playwrights,  who  nevertheless,  as  we 
pay  little  heed  to  it.  lll-fiited  Kotzebue, 
ilhe  darling  of  theatrical  Europe!  This 
the  prince  of  all  Playwrights,  and  could 
lufaciure  Plays  with  a  speed  and  feliciiy 
surpassing  even  Edinburgh  novels.  For  his 
ie,  like  other  doves,  hatched  twins  in  the 
ith ;  and  the  world  gazed  on  them  with  an 
admiration  too  deep  for  mere  words.  What  is 
ail  past  or  pr'seni  popularity  to  thtsi  Were 
not  these  Plays  translated  into  almost  every 
language  of  articulate-speaking  men ;  acted,  at 
least,  we  may  literally  say,  in  every  theatre 
from  Kamtschatka  to  Cadiz?  Nay,  did  they 
lell  the  most  obdurate  hearts  in  all  coun- 
;  and,  like  the  music  of  Orpheus,  draw 
down  iron  cheeks!  We  ourselves  have 
■n  the  fiintiest  men,  who  professed  to  hare 
wept  over  them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
"  'as  it  twenty  years  ago;  how  stands  il  to- 
Kotzebue,  lifted  up  on  the  hollow  bal- 
of  popular  applause,  thought  wings  had 
been  given  him  that  he  might  ascend  (u  Ihe 
Immortals;  gay  he  rose.'  soaring,  sailing,  as 
with  supreme  dominion ;  but  in  the  rarer  azuris 
deep,  his  windbag  burst  asander,or  the  arrows 
ofkeeo  archers  pierced  il;  and  so  atlaslwe 
find  him  a  compound-pendulum,  vibrating  in 
the  character  of  scarecrow,  to  guard  from  for- 
bidden fruil !  O  ye  Playwrights,  and  literary 
quacks  of  every  feather,  weep  over  Kotzebue 
over  yourselves!  Know  that  the  loudest 
of  the  million  is  not  fame ;  that  the  wind- 
are  ye  mad  enough  to  mount  it.wiil  bnrisx, 
^  shot  through  with  arrows,  and  your  bones 
too  shall  act  as  scarecrows. 

tt,  quitting  this  idle  allegorical  vein,  let  ut 
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al  !e:^h  proceed  in  plain  English,  and  as  he- 
neema  mere  prose  Reviewers,  to  the  work  laid 
out  for  us.  Among  the  hundreds  of  German 
■Iramalists,  as  they  are  called,  three  individuals, 
already  known  to  some  British  readers,  and 
prominent  from  all  the  rest  in  Germany,  may 
filly  enough  stand  here  as  representatives  of 
Ihe  whole  Playwright  class ;  whose  various 
craft  and  produce  the  procedure  of  these  three 
may  in  some  small  degree  serve  to  illustrate. 
Of  Grillpareer,  therefore,  and  Klingemann, 
Mid  Miilner,  in  their  order. 

Franz  Grillparzer  seems  to  be  an  Austrian ; 
which  country  is  reckoijed  nowise  fertile  in 
poets  ;  a  circumstance  that  may  perhaps  have 
eontribnled  a  little  to  his  own  rather  rapid 
celebrity.  Our  more  special  acquaintance 
with  Grillparzer  is  of  very  recent  date; 
thoagh  his  name  and  sainples  of  his  ware  have 
for  some  time  been  hung  out,  in  many  British 
and  foreign  Magazines, ode n  with  testimonials 
which  might  have  beguiled  less  timeworn  cus- 
tomers. Neither,  afier  all,  have  we  found 
there  testimonials  falser  ilian  other  such  are, 
but  rather  not  so  false ;  for,  indeed,  Grillparzer 
is  a  most  inoffensive  man.  nay  positively 
rather  meritorious ;  nor  is  it  without  reiucianee 
thai  we  name  him  under  this  head  o!'  Play- 
wrights, and  not  under  that  of  Dramatists, 
which  he  aspires  to.  Had  the  law  with  regard 
to  mediocre  pnets  relaxed  itself  since  Horace's 
time,  all  bad  been  well  with  Grillparzer;  for 
nndoubtedly  there  u  a  small  vein  of  tenderness 
snd  grace  running  through  him,  a  seeming 
modesty  also,  and  real  love  of  his  art,  which 
gives  promise  of  better  things.  But  jrods  and 
men  and  columns  are  still  equallyrigij  in  thai 
unhappy  particalar  of  mediocrity, — even  pleas- 
ing mediocrity;  and  no  scene  or  line  is  yet 
known  to  us  of  Grillparzer's  which  eJthibies 
any  Ihing  more,  A'on  oHMasere,  therefore,  is  his 
sentence  for  the  present;  and  the  louder  his 
well-meaning  admirers  extol  him.  the  more 
emphatically  should  it  be  pronounced  and  re- 
peated. Nevertheless  Grillparzer's  claim  to 
the  title  of  Playwright  is  perhaps  more  his 
misfortune  than  his  crime.  Living  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  Drama  engrosses  so  much  at- 
tention, he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it, 
without  any  decisive  qualificiation  for  such  an 
enterprise;  and  so  his  allotment  of  talent, 
which  might  have  done  good  service  in  some 
prose  deparlmenl,  or  even  in  the  sonnet,  elegy, 
song,  or  other  outlying  province  of  Poetrjr,  is 
driven,  as  it  were,  in  spile  of  fate,  to  write 
Ways,  which,  though  regularly  divided  into 
seenes  and  separate  speeches,  are  essentially 
monological ;  and  though  swarming  with  cha- 
racters, too  often  express  only  one  character, 
and  that  no  very  extraordinary  one,  the  cha- 
racter of  Franz  Grillparzer  himself.  What  is 
an  increase  of  misfortune,  too,  he  has  met 
with  applause  in  this  career,  which  therefore 
he  is  likely  to  follow  farther  and  farther,  let 
«atnre  and  his  stars  say  lo  it  what  they  will. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Playwright  is  that  he 
•writes  in  Prose,  which  Prose  he  palms,  pro- 
bably, iirst  on  himself,  and  then  on  the  simpler 
Tart  of  the  public,  for  Poetry;  and  the  manner, 


lo  which  he  belongs  in  the  genus  Playwright. 
But  it  is  a  universal  feature  of  hini  that  he 
attempts,  by  prosaic,  and  as  it  were  mechanical 
means,  to  accomplish  an  end  which,  except  by 
poetical  genius,  is  absolutely  not  lo  be  accom- 
phshed.  For  the  most  part,  he  has  some 
knack,  or  trick  of  the  trade,  which  by  close 
inspection  can  be  detected,  and  so  the  heart 
of  his  mystery  be  seen  into.  He  may  have 
one  trick,  or  many;  and  the  more  cunningly 
he  can  disguise  these,  the  more  perfect  is  he 
as  a  craftsman ;  for  were  the  public  once  to 
penetrate  into  this  his  slight  of  hand,  it  were 
all  over  with  him, — Othello's  occupation  were 
gone.  No  conjuror,  when  we  once  understand 
his  method  of  fire-eating,  can  any  longer  pass 
for  a  true  Ihaumalurgist,  or  even  entertain  us 
in  his  proper  character  of  quack,  though  he 
should  eat  Mount  Vesuvius  itself.  But  hap- 
pily for  Playwrights  and  others,  the  Public  is 
a  dim-eyed  animal;  gullible  lo  almost  all 
lengths. — nay,  which  oAen  seems  to  prefer 
being  go  1  led. 

Of  Grillparzer's  peculiar  knack,  and  recipe 
for  play-making,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be 
said.  He  seems  to  have  tried  various  kinds 
of  recipes,  in  his  time ;  and,  to  his  credit  he  it 
spoken,  seems  little  contented  with  any  of 
them.  By  much  the  worst  Play  of  his,  that  we 
have  seen,  is  the  Jhn/rau  (Ancestress) ;  a  deep 
tragedy  of  the  Castle  Spectre  sort;  the  whole 
mechanism  of  which  was  discernible  and  con- 
demnahle  at  a  single  glance.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  old  Story  of  Fate;  an  invisible  Nemesis 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation;  a  method 
almost  as  common  and  sovereign  in  German 
Art,  at  this  day,  as  the  method  of  steam  is  itt 
British  mechanics;  and  of  which  we  shall 
anon  have  more  occasi<in  to  speak.  In  his 
Preface,  Grillparzer  endeavours  lo  palliate  or 
deny  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Sc/acLsal-Dichter 
(Fate-Tragedian);  but  to  no  purpose;  for  it  is 
a  fact  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  the  seven 
senses  ;  however,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that, 
with  this  one  trial,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
the  Pale-line,  and  taken  into  better,  al  least 
into  different  ones.  With  regard  lo  the  Mi- 
frau  itself,  we  may  remark  thai  few  things 
struck  ns  so  much  as  this  litlle  observation  of 
Count  Borotins,  occurring,  in  the  middle  of  the 
dismaiest  night-thoughts,  so  unexpectedly  as 
follows  :-^ 


And  the  « 
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A  more  delicate  mm  we  venture  to  say,  is 
rarely  to  be  niel  with  in  tragic  dialogue.  As 
w  the  slory  of  the  M'lfraa,  it  is,  naturally 
enough,  of  the  moai  hearl-rending  description. 
This  Ancestress  is  a  lady,  or  ra^er  the  ghost 
of  a  lady,  for  she  has  been  defunct  some  cen- 
turies, who  in  life  had  cummitied  what  we  call 
an  "indiscretion;"  which  indiscretion  (he  un- 
polite  husband  punished,  one  would  hare 
thought  sufficiently,  by  running  her  through 
the  body.  However,  the  Sdiithsal  of  Grill- 
parzer  does  not  think  ii  sufficient;  but  farther 
dooms  the  fair  penitent  to  walk  as  goblin,  till 
the  last  branch  of  her  farnily  be  extinct.  Ac- 
cordingly she  is  heard,  from  lime  to  time, 
slamming  doors  and  the  lllie,  and  now  and 
then  seen  with  dreadful  go^le-eyes  and  olher 
ghost  appqrienances,  lo  the  terror  mil  only  of 
servant  people,  but  of  old  Count  Boroiiti,  her 
now  sole  male  descendant,  whose  afternoon 
nap  she,  on  one  occasion,  cruelly  disturbs. 
This  Count  Boroiin  is  really  a  worihy,  prosing 
old  gentleman;  only  he  had  a  son  long  ago 
drowned  in  a  fish-pond  (body  not  foundj ;  and 
has  still  a  highly  accomplished  daughter, 
whom  there  is  none  offering  to  wed,  except  one 
-Taromir,  a  person  of  unknown  extrsction,  and 
10  all  appearance,  of  the  lightest  purse  ;  nay, 
as  it  turns  out  atternrards,  actually  the  head 
of  a  Banditti  establishment,  which  bad  long 
infested  the  neighbouring  forests.  However, 
a  Captain  of  foot  arrives,  at  this  juncture, 
utterly  to  root  out  these  Kobbers ;  and  now  the 
strangest  things  come  to  light.  For  who 
should  this  Jaromir  prove  to  be  but  poor  old 
Borotin's  drowned  son,  not  drowned,  but  stolen 
and  bred  up  by  these  Outlaws;  the  brother, 
therefore,  of  his  intended;  a  mo?t  truculent 
fellow,  who  fighting  for  his  life  unwillingly 
kills  his  own  father,  and  drives  his  bride  to 
poison  herself;  in  which  wise,  as  was  also 
Giles  Scroggins' case,  he  "cannot  gel  married." 
The  reader  sees  all  this  is  not  io  be  sccom- 
plished  without  some  jarring  and  tumult.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  frightful  uproar  everywhere 
Ihroughoat  that  night;  robbers  dying,  mus- 
quetry  discharging,  women  shrieking,  men 
swearing,  and  the  .^hnfran  herself  emerging 
at  intervals,  as  the  genius  of  the  whole  dis- 
cord. Bnl  time  and  hours  bring  relief,  as  the; 
always  do.  Jaromir,  in  the  long  run,  likewise, 
succeeds  in  dying;  whereupon  the  Boroiin 
lineage  having  gone  to  the  Devil,  the  Ances- 
tress also  retires  thither, — at  least  makes  the 
upper  world  rid  of  her  presence, — and  the 
piece  ends  in  deep  stillness.  Of  this  poor  An- 
cestress we  shall  only  say  farther:  wherever 
she  be,  rtquiesral !  reijnietcal  I 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  Fate  method 
of  manufacturing  tragic  emotion  seems  to  have 
jielded  Grillpar7''r  himself  little  conlentinent; 
for  after  this  AkHfran,  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 
His  Kinig  OUokars  G((icfc  und  E,uk  (King  Oi- 
tokar's  Fortune  and  End)  is  a  much  more 
innocent  piece,  and  proceeds  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent strain ;  aiming  to  subdue  us  not  by  old 
women's  fables  of  Destiny,  but  by  the  accu- 
mulated splendour  of  thrones  and  principali- 
lies,  the  cruel  or  magnanimous  pride  of  Aus- 
trian  Emperors  and  Bohemian  cunqnerors,  the 
wit  of  chivalrous  courtiers,  and  beautiful  but 


shrewish  queens ;  the  whole  set  ofi"  by  a  pro- 

iniermilture   of  coronation   ceremonies, 

igarian    dresses,    whiskered    halberdiers, 

ms  of  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  circum* 

ce  of  glorious  war.    There  is  even  some 

attempt  at  delineating  character  in  this  play; 

Ttain   of  the  dramatii  penome  are  evidently 

eant  to  differ  from  certain  others,  not  in  dress 

id  name  only,  but  in  nature  and  mode  of  being; 

I  much  indeed  they  repeatedly  assert,  or  hint, 

iddotheirbest  to  make  good,— unfortunately, 

)wever,  with  very  indifferent   success.      In 

fact  these  draaiatU  persoiis  are.  rubrics   and 

titles  rather  than  persons;  for  most  part,  mere 

theatrical  automata,  with  only  a  mechanical 

;nce.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Grill- 

parzer  cannot  communicate  a  poetic  life  to  any 

icier  or  object;  and  in  this,  were  it  in  no 

other  way,  he  evinces  the  intrinsically  prosaic 

re  of  his  talent.    These  personages  of  his 

',  in  some  instances,  a  certain  degree  of 

iphyz'ical  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  one  portion 

of  their  structure,  psychologically  viewed,  cor- 

ponds  with  the  other; — so  far  all  is  well 

iii^h.'  but  to  unite  these  mefely  scientiJic 

1  inanimate  qHiduiei  into  a  living  «iim  is 

work  not  for  a  Playwright,  but  for  a  Dramatist. 

Nevertheless,  KSnig  OUaknr  is  comparatively 

mless  tragedy.    It  is  full  of  action,  strib- 

^    nough,  though  irilhout  any  discemible 

coherence;  ind  with  so  much  both  of  (lifting, 

ind  fighting,  with  so  many  weddings,  funerals, 

)rocessions,  encampments,   it   must   be,   we 

ihould  think,  if  the  tailor  and  decorationist  do 

their  duly,  a  very  comfortable  piece   to  see 

acted,  especially  on  the  Vienna  boards,  where 

sa  natiouHlinteresl,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 

being  a  main  personage  in  it. 

'  e  model  of  this  Otiokar  we  imagine  to 
been  Schiller's  PirrdMniiii ;  a  poem  of 
ar  materials  and  object;  but  differing 
from  it  as  a  living  rose  from  a  mass  of  dead 
-leaves,  or  even  oV  broken  Italian  gum- 
flowers.  It  seems  as  though  Grillparaer  had 
hoped  to  subdue  us  by  a  suliiuient  multitude 
of  wonderful  scenes  and  circumstances,  with- 
inquiring,  with  any  painful  solicitude, 
whether  the  soul  and  meaning  of  them  were 
;nied  to  ns  or  not  Herein  truly,  we  be- 
,  lies  the  peculiar  knacli  or  playwright- 
mystery  of  Oiliikiir ;  that  its  effect  is  calculated 
"  depend  chiefly  on  its  quanlily :  on  the  mere 
number  of  astonishments,  and  joyful  or  de- 
plorable adventures  there  brought  to  light; 
abundance  in  superficial  contents  compensat- 
ing the  absence  of  rallida  jmurtwa.  Which 
second  method  of  tragic  manufacture  we  hold 
to  be  better  than  the  first,  but  slil!  far  from 
good.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  common 
method,  both  in  Trag;edy  and  elsewhere ;  nay, 
we  hear  persons  whose  trade  it  is  to  write 
metre,  or  be  otherwise  "imaginative,"  pro- 
fessing it  openly  as  the  best  they  know.  Do 
not  these  men  go  about  collecting  "  features;" 
ferreting  out  strange  incidents,  murders,  duels, 
ghost-apparitions,  over  the  habitable  globe ;  of 
which  features  and  incidents,  when  they  have 
gathered  a  sufiicient  stock,  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  that  they  be  ample  enough,  higti- 
colonredenough,  though  huddled  into  any  case 
(Novel,  Tragedy,  or.  Metrical  Romancel  that 
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will  hold   it  al!1     Nsvertheless   this   is   ag- 

£Iomeration,  not  creation  ;  and  avails  little  in 
literalure.  Quantity,  it  i»  a  cenain  fact,  will 
not  make  up  for  defect  of  quality ;  nor  are  the 
gayest  bnes  of  any  service,  unless  there  be  a. 
likeness  painted  from  them.  Better  were  it 
for  Kirdg  OilekaT  had  the  slory  been  twice  as 
short,  and  twice  as  expressive.  For  it  is  siill 
true,  as  in  Cervantes'  time,  mmca  lo  bumo  fue 
wacho.  What  avails  the  dram  of  brandy  while 
it  swims  chemicalJy  uniled  with  its  barrel  of 
worn  Let  the  distiller  pass  it  and  repass  it 
throuE:h  his  limbecs;  for  it  is  the  drops  of 
pare  alcohol  that  we  want,  not  the  gallons  of 
water,  which  may  be  had  in  every  ditch. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  remember  KSnig 
Ottokar  wilhoal  animo:^iiy ;  and  to  prove  (hat 
Grillparzer,  if  he  could  not  make  it  poetical, 
might  have  made  it  less  prosaic,  and  has  in 
foct  something  belter  in  him  than  is  here 
manifested,  we  shall  quote  one  passage,  which 
strikes  ns  as  really  rather  sweet  and  natural. 
King  Ottokar  is  in  the  last  of  his  fields,  no 
prospect  before  him.  but  death  or  captivity: 
and  solilcquiaing  on  his  past  misdeeds: — 
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Passages  of  this  sort,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  Grillparzer's  Plays,  and  evincing 
at  least  an  amiable  tenderness  of  nataral  dis- 
position, make  us  regrel  the  more  to  condemn 
him.  In  fact,  we  hare  hopes  thai  he  i 
bom  to  be  for  ever  a  Playwr^hL  A 
though  feeble  vein  of  poetic  talent  he  really 
seems  lo  possess ;  and  such  purity  of  heart  as 
may  yet,  with  assiduous  study,  lead  him  inic 
his  proper  field.  For  we  do  reckon  hira  a 
tonscienlious  man,  and  honest  lover  of  Art; 
nay  this  incessant  fiuctuation  in  his  dramatic 


thin,   but 


schemes  is  Itself  a  good  omen.  Besides  (hii 
Akvfrnv,  and  Otloktir,  he  has  wrillen  two  Dra- 
mas, Snpp/w,  and  Dcr  GoWni*  f/ifisj,  (TheGolden 
Fleece,)  on  quite  anoiher  principle;  aim- 
ing apparently  at  some  Classic  model,  or  at 
least  at  some  French  reflect  of  snch  a  model. 
Sappho,  which  we  are  sorry  lo  learn  is  not  his 
last  piece,  but  his  second,  appears  lo  as  very 
considerably  the  most  faallless  production  of 
his  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  There  is  a 
desree  of  grace  and  simplicity  in  it,  a  softness, 
polish,  and  general  good  taste,  little  to  be  ei- 
pected  from  the  Author  of  the  AhnfrdK :  if  he 
cannot  bring  out  ihe  full  tragit  meaning  of 
'  '  ■  ualion,he  contrives,  wilh  laadabie 
avoid  (he  ridicule  that  lies  within 
p  of  it;  his  Drama  is  weak  and 
inocent,  lovable ; — nay,  the  last 
IS  us  as  even  poetically  merito- 
GoUtne  Vliesi  we  suspect  (o  be  of 
similar  character,  hut  have  nol  yet  found  time 
and  patience  to  study  it.  We  repeat  our  hope 
of  one  day  meeting  Grillparzer ,  in  a  more 
honourable  calling  than  this  of  Playwright,  or 
even  fourih-rale  Dramatist;  which  titles,  as 
was  said  above,  we  have  not  given  him  with- 
out regret;  and  shall  be  truly  glad  lo  cancel 
for  whatever  better  one  he  may  yet  chance  to 

Bat  if  we  felt  a  certain  reluctance  in  class- 
ing Grillparzer  among  the  Playwrights,  no  such 
feeling  can  have  place  with  regard  lo  Ihe  se- 
cond name  on  our  list,  that  of  Doctor  Augtist 
Klingemann.  Dr.  Klingemann  is  one  of  the 
most  indisputable  Playwrights  now  eslanl:  nay 
so  superlative  is  his  vigour  in  this  department, 
we  might  even  designate  him  tke  Playwright. 
His  manner  of  proceeding  is  qaite  different 
from  Grillparzer's ;  not  a  wavering  over- 
charged method,  or  combinalion  of  methods, 
as  Ihe  other's  was;  but  a  fixed  principle  of 
action,  which  he  follows  with  unflinching 
courage;  his  own  mind  being,  to  all  appear- 
ance, highly  satisfied  wilh  it.  If  Grillparzer 
ailerapted  to  overpower  us  now  by  Ihe  method 
of  Fate,  now  by  that  of  pompous  action,  and 
grandiloquent  or  lachrymose  sentinient,  heaped 
on  VIS  in  too  rich  abundance,  Klingemann,  with- 
out neglecting  any  of  these  resources,  seems 
to  place  his  chief  dependence  on  a  surer  and 
readier  slay:  on  his  magazines  of  rosin, oil- 
paper, vizards,  scarlet-drapery,  and  gunpowder. 
What  thunder  and  lightning,  magic-lantern 
transparencies,  dealh's-heads.fire-showers,  and 
plush  cloaks  can  do, — is  here  done.  Abundance 
of  churchyard  and  chapel  scenes,  in  moat  tem- 
pestuous weather;  to  say  nothing  of  battle- 
fields, gleams  of  scoured  arms  here  and  there 
in  Ihe  wood,  and  even  occasional  shots  heard 
in  the  distance.  Then  there  are  such  scowls  and 
malignant  side-glances,  ashy  paleness,  stamp- 
ings, and  hysterics,  as  might,  one  would  think, 
wring  the  toughest  bosom  into  drops  of  piij. 
For  not  only  are  the  looks  and  gestures  of  these 
people  of  the  most  heart-rending  description, 
but  their  words  and  feelings  also  (for  Klinge- 
mann is  no  half-artist)  are  of  a  piece  with  them; 
gorgeous  inflations,  the  purest  innocence,  high- 
est magnanimity ;  godlike  sentiment  of  all  sorts ; 
every  where  the  finest  tragichumour.  The  moral 
too  is  genuine ;  there  is  the  most  aniious  re- 
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gard  to  virtue ;  indeed  a  distinct  patronage  both 
of  ProFidence  and  Ihe  Devil,  In  this  manner, 
docs  Dr.  Klingemann  compound  his  dramatic 
electuaries  no  less  canningly  than  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener did  his  "  peptic  persoaders ;"  and  truly  of 
the  former  we  must  say,  that  their  operation  is 
nowise  unpleasant;  nay,  to  our  shame  be  i< 
spoken,  we  have  even  read  these  Plays  wilh  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction;  and  shall  de- 
clare that  if  any  man  wish  to  amuse  himself 
irrationally,  here  is  the  ware  for  bis  money. 

Klingemann's  lutesi  dramatic  undertaking  is 
AhaatKf ;  a  purely  original  invention,  on  which 
he  seems  to  pique  himself  somewhat;  confess- 
inghis  opinion  tha,t  now  when  the  "birth-pains" 
are  over,  the  character  of  Akasuef  may  possi- 
bly do  good  service  in  many  a  future  drama. 
We  are  not  propheis,  or  sons  of  prophejs ;  so 
shall  leave  this  prediction  resting  on  its  own 
basis.  Ahasuer,  the  reader  will  be  interested 
to  learn,  is  no  other  than  the  Wandering  Jew 
or  Shoemaker  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  whom 
thi^re  are  two  things  to  be  remarl<:ed.  The  first 
is  the  strange  name  of  Ibis  Shoemaker :  why 
do  Klingemann  and  all  the  Germans  call  the 
man  Mixsver,  when  his  autheniic  Christian 
name  is  John  ;  Joawia  a  Tcmporilms  Christi,  or, 
for  brevity's  sake,  simply  Jmrnia  a  Temporibtn  1 
This,  should  be  looked  into.  Onr  second  re- 
mark is  of  the  circumstance  that  no  Historian 
or  Narrator,  neither  Schiller,  Strada,  Thuanos, 
Monroe,  nor  Dugald  Dalgetty,  makes  any  men- 
lion  of  Ahasuer's  having  been  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Lutzen.  Possibly  they  thonsht  the 
fact  too  notorious  to  need  mention.  Here,  at 
ail  events,  he  was ;  nay,  as  we  infer,  he  mnst 
have  been  at  Waterloo  also;  and  probabl' 
Trafalgar.thoughin  which  licet  is  not  so  clear; 
for  he  takes  a  hand  in  all  great  bellies  and  na- 
tional emergencies,  at  least  is  witness  of  them, 
beingbound  toitbyhisdesliny,  Bnchis  (he pe- 
culiar occupation  of  (he  Wandering  Jew,  as 
brought  to  light  in  this  Tragedy:  his  other 
specialities, — that  be  cannot  lodge  above  three 
nights  in  one  place ;  thai  he  is  of  a  melancho- 
lic temperament;  above  all,  that  hecannol  die. 
not  by  hemp  or  steel,  or  Prussic-acid  itself,  but 
must  travel  on  litl  the  general  consummation, 
—are  familiar  to  all  historical  readers.  Ahas- 
tier's  task  at  this  Battle  of  LQizen  seems  tc 
have  been  a  very  easy  one;  simply  to  see  the 
Lion  of  the  North  brought  down ;  not  by  s 
cannon-shot,  as  is  generally  believed,  bnl,  by 
the  'railorons  pistol-bullet  of  one  Heinyn  von 
Wailh,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  who  had  pretended 
10  desi>n  from  the  Imperialists,  rhat  he 
find  some  such  opporlonity.  Unfonuj 
Heinyn,  directly  after  this  feal,  falls 
sleepless,  half  rabid  state;  comes  ho 
Castle  Warth,  frightens  his  poor  wife  and 
worthy  old  noodle  of  a  Father;  then  skulk! 
about,  for  some  time,  now  praying,  ofienereors 
ing  and  swearing;  till  at  length  the  Swedes 
lay  hold  of  him  and  kill  htm.  Ahasi 
tisual,  is  in  at  the  death:  in  the  interim 
ever, he  has  saved  Lady  Heinyn  from'dro 
thoneh  as  good  as  poisoned  her  with  the  look 
of  hiK  strange  stony  eyes;  and  now  his  busi- 
ness to  all  appearance  being  over,  he  signifies 
m  strong  language  that  he  must  begone  ;  ihere- 
opon,  he  "steps  solemnly  into  ihe  wood;  Wasa- 


barg  looks  after  him  surprised;  the  rest  kneel 
round  the  corpse  ;  the  BeguUm  faintly  con- 
tinues;" and  what  is  still  more  surprising, "  the 
curtain  falls."  Such  is  the  simple  action  and 
stern  catastrophe  of  this  Tragedy ;  concerning 
which  it  were  superfluous  for  us  to  speak  far- 
ther in  the  way  of  criticism.  We  shall  only  add 
Ihat  there  is  a  dreadful  lithograjJiic  print  in  it, 
representing  '■  Ladwig  Uerrient  as  Ahasuer ;" 
in  thai  very  act  of  "stepping  solemnly  into 
the  wood;"  and  littering  these  final  words: 
}rh    after   wandie   utUer — welter — uxUer!"       We 


have  heard  of  Herr  Derrient  ^s  of  the  best 
Germany ;  and  can  now  bear  testimo- 
ny, if  there  be  truth  in  this  plate,  that  he  is  one 
of  Ihe  ablest-bodied  men.  A  most  truculent, 
rawboned  figure,  "  wilh  bare  legs  and  red 
leafher  shoes ;"  huge  black  beard ;  eyes  turned 
inside  out;  and  uttering  these  extraordinary 
words : — "  But  /  go  on — on — on  !" 

Now,  however,  we  mast  give  a  glance  at 
KItngemaon's  other  chief  performance  in  this 
line,  the  tragedy  of  Fuwi.  Dr.  Klingemann 
admits  that  the  subject  has  been  often  treated ; 
that  Goethe's  .F'ousl  in  particular  has  "dramatic 
points,"  {•ft-tranf/jrAe  momenSe;')  but  the  business 
is  to  give  it  an  entire  dramatic  superficies,  le 
make  it  an  dcht  drntnaliirbe,  a  "  genuinely"  dra- 
matic tragedy.  Setting  out  with  this  laudable 
intention.  Dr.  Klingemann  has  produced  a 
I,  which  differs  from  that  of  Goethe  in 
than  one  particular.  The  hero  of  this 
piece  is  not  the  old  Faust,  doctor  in  philosophy, 
driven  desperate  by  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge :  but  plain  John  Faust,  ihe  printer, 
and  even  the  invenlor  of  gunpowder;  driven 
desperate  by  his  ambitious  temper,  and  a  total 
deficiency  of  cash.  He  has  an  excellent  wife, 
an  excellent  blind  father,  both  of  whom  would 
fain  have  him  he  peaceable,  and  work  at  his 
trade;  but  being  an  adept  in  the  black  art,  he 
determines  rather  to  relieve  himself  in  that 
way.  Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  ihe  Devil,  on  what  we  should  consi- 
der pretty  advantageous  terms ;  the  devil  being 
bound  to  serve  him  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, and  Faust  al  liberty  to  commit  ^r  mortal 
sins  before  any  hair  of  his  head  can  be  harmed. 
However,  as  will  be  seen,  the  devil  proves  York- 
shire ;  and  Faust  naturally  enough  finds  him- 
self quite  jockeyed  in  the  long  run. 

Another  characteristic  distinction  of  Klinge- 
mann is  bis  manner  of  imbodying  (his  same 
Evil  Principle,  when  at  last  he  resolves  on  in- 
troducing him  Co  sight;  for  all  these  contracts 
and  preliminary  matters  are  very  properly 
managed  behind  the  scenes;  only  the  main 
points  of  the  transaction  being  indicated  to  the 
spectator  by  some  thonder-clap,  or  the  like. 
Here  is  no  cold  mocking  Mephistonheles  ;  but  a 
swaggering,]ovial,West-rndia-looking"  Stran- 
ger," wilh  a  rubicund,  indeed  quite  brick- 
coloured  face,  which  Faust  at  first  mistakes  for 
the  effect  of  hard  drinking.  However,  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  this  Stranger,  (hat 
always  on  the  introduction  of  any  religious 
topic,  or  the  mention  of  any  sacred  name,  he 
strikes  his  glass  down  on  the  table,  and  gene 
rally  breaks  it. 

For  some  time,  after  his  grand  bargain, 
Faust's   aftairs  go   on   triumphantly,  on   th<i 
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great  scale,  and  he  stems  to  feel  pretty  comfort- 
able. But  Ihe  Slranger  shows  hitt  ""  "  " 
Helena,  the  most  enchanting  c 
world ;  and  ihe  most  crael  hearted, — for  ni 
withstanding  the  easy  temper  of  her  husband, 
she  will  not  grant  Faust  ihe  smallest  e 
rageiueni,  till  he  have  killed  IClthe,  hh 
liviug  helpmate,  against  whom  he  entei 
no  manner  of  grudge.  Nevertheless,  reflecting 
that  he  has  a  stock  of  four  mortal  sins  to  draw 
upon,  and  may  well  Tenlure  one  for  such  a 
prize,  he  determines  on  killing  Kilhe.  Bui 
here  matters  take  a  bad  torni-  for  having 
poisoned  poor  Kaihe,  he  discovers,  most  un- 
expecledlj,  that  she  is  in  the  family  way;  and 
therefore  that  he  has  committed  i>ot  one  sin  b 
two  !  Nay  before  the  ititermetit  can  take  plac 
he  is  farther  reduced,  in  a  sort  of  accidental 
self-defence,  to  kill  his  father;  thus  i 
plishinghis  third  mortal  sin;  with  wbich  third, 
as  we  shall  presently  discover,  bis  whi,!i 
ment  is  exhausted,  a  fourth,  that  he  knew  not 
of,  being  already  on  the  score  against  him ! 
From  this  point,  it  cannot  but  surprise  us  thai 
bad  grows  worse :  oaichpoles  are  ont  in  pnf' 
suit  of  him,  "  black  masks"  dance  round  him 
in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  the  brick-faced 
stranger  seems  to  langh  at  him,  and  Helena 
will  nowhere  make  her  appearance.  That  the 
sympathizing  reader  may  see  with  his  o 
eyes  how  poor  Fausi  is  beset  at  this  jnncture, 
we  shall  quote  a  scene  or  two.  The  first  may, 
properly   enough,   be   that  of    those   "  black 
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SCENE  EIGHTH. 


From  ihese  merely  terrestrial  constables, 
the  jovial  Stranger  easily  delivers  Faust;  but 
now  comes  the  long-looked-for  tiie^-lSle  vith 
Helena. 

SCENE  TWELFTH. 

IFAUHT  Icadl  HELES4  Ml  !*<  «Wf-I.       S*.  aJSO    b 


I  forth,  through  four  pages  of  fiai 


Off  with  the  maal 


Allthis  is  bad  enough;  but  mere  child's-play 
to  the  '■Thirteenlh  Scene,"  the  last  of  this 
strange  eventful  history:  with  some  parts  of 
which  we  propose  to  send  our  readers  weep- 
ing to  their  beds. 

SCENE  THIRTEE.VTH. 


e  •■—thramnf  hlnwlf,  in 


I  other,  ^fter  a 
niiltily  Il^n-sii 


(Tinnder.  lightniv. 


insideringall  which  supernatural  trans- 
actions,  the  bewildered  reader  has  no  theory 
for  it,  except  that  Faust  must,  in  Dr.  Cabanis's 
phrase,  have  laboured  under  "  obsiraclions  ir 
the  epigastric  region,"  and  all  this  of  the  Devii, 
and  Heletia,  and  so  much  murder  itnd  caroas< 
iug,  have  been  nothing  but  a  waking  dream, 
or  other  atrabilious  phantasm ;  and  regreta 
that  the  poor  Printer  had  not  rather  applied  to 
some  Abernelhy  o      '         '  ' 
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e  of  Epsom-salt,  on  his 
prescription,  have  put  au  end  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  restored  himself  10  the  bosorn  of 
)lis  afflicted  family. 

Such,  then,  for  Dr.  Klingemann's  part,  is  his 
method  of  constructing  Tragedies;  to  which 
method  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  there 
isa  want  of  originality  in  it;  for  do  not  our  own 
British  Playwrights  follow  precisely  the  same 
plan  ?  We  might  answer  that,  if  not  his  plan, 
at  least,  his  infinitely  superior  execution  of  it, 
mast  distingoish  Klingemann;  but  we  rather 
think  his  claim  to  originality  rests  on  a  different 
ground,  on  the  ground,  namely,  of  his  entire 
contentment  with  himself  and  with  this  his 
dramaturgy ;  and  the  cool  heroism  with  which, 
on  all  occasions,  he  avows  that  contentment. 
Here  is  no  poor,  cowering,  underfoot  Play- 
wright, begging  the  public  for  God's  sake  not 
to  give  him  the  whipping  which  he  deserves; 
but  a.  bold  perpendicular  Playwright,  avowing 
himself  as  such;  nay,  mounted  on  the  top  of 
his  joinery,  and  therefrom  exercising  a  sharp 
critical  superintendence  over  the  German 
Drama  generally.  Klingemann,  we  under- 
stand, has  lately  exec n ted  a  theatrical  Tour, 
asDonQaixote  did  various  Sallies;  and  thrown 
stones  into  most  German  Playhouses,  and  at 
various  German  Playwriters ;  of  which  we 
have  seen  only  his  assault  on  Tieck ;  a  feat 
comparable  perhaps  to  that  "never-imagined 
Bdveiktnre  of  the  Windmills."  Fortune,  it  is 
said,  favours  the  brave;  and  the  prayer  of 
Bums's  Kilmarnock  weaver  is  not  always  un- 
heard of  Heaven.  In  conclusion,  we  congra- 
'.ulale  Dr.  Klingemann  on  his  Manager-dignity 
.u  the  Brunswick  Theatre ;  a  post  he  seems 
made  for,  almost  as  Bardolph  was  for  the 
Eastcheap  waitership. 

But  now,  like  his  own  Ahasuer,  Doctor 
Klingemann  roust  "go  on — on — on;"  for  ano- 
ther and  greater  Doctor  has  been  kept  loo  long 
waiting,  whose  seven  beatitiful  volumes  of 
Dramatiirhe  Wcrke  might  well  secure  him  a 
better  fate.  Dr.  Milliner,  of  all  these  Play- 
Wrights,  is  the  best  known  in  England ;  some 
of  his  works  have  even,  we  believe,  been 
translated  into  our  language.  In  his  own 
cottntry,  his  fame,  or  at  least  notoriety,  is  also 
supreme  over  all;  no  Playwright  of  this  age 
makes  snch  a  noise  as  Mullner;  na}',  many 
there  are  who  affirm  that  he  is  something  far 
better  than  a  Playwright.  Critics  of  the  sixth 
and  lower  magnitudes,  in  every  corner  ofGer- 
many,  have  put  the  question  a  thousand  times: 
Whether  MQIlner  is  not  a  Poet  and  Dramatist! 
To  which  question,  as  the  higher  authorities 
maintain  an  obstinate  silence,  or,  if  much 
pressed,  reply  only  in  groans,  these  siicth- 
magnitude  men  have  been  obliged  to  make 
an^iwer  themselves;  and  they  have  done  it  with 
an  emphasis  and  vociferation  calculated  to  dis- 
pel all  remaining  doubts  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Itv  MiiUner's  mind,  at  least,  they  have  left  little ; 
a  conviction  the  more  excusable,  as  the  play- 
going  vulgar  seem  to  be  almost  unanimous  in 
sharing  it;  and  thunders  of  applause,  nightly 
through  so  many  theatres,  return  him  loud 
acclaim.  Such  renown  is  pleasant  food  for  the 
hungry  appetite  of  a  man,  and  naturally  he 
rolls  it  ai  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue 


but,  after  all,  it  can  profit  him  bnt  little;  nay 
many  times,  what  is  sugar  to  the  taste  may  be 
sngar-of-lead  when  it  is  swallowed.  Better 
were  it  for  Milliner,  we  think,  had  fainter 
thunders  of  applause,  and  from  fewer  theatres, 
greeted  him.  For  what  good  is  in  it,  even 
were  there  no  evill  Though  a  thousand  caps 
leap  into  the  air  at  his  name,  his  own  stature 
is  no  hair's  breadth  higher;  neilher  even  can 
the  final  estimate  of  its  height  be  thereby  in 
the  smallest  degree  enlarged.  From  gainsay- 
ers  these  greetings  provoke  only  a  stricter 
scrutiny;  the  matter  comes  to  be  accurately 
known  at  last;  and  he,  who  has  been  treated 
with  foolish  liberality  atone  period,  most  make 
up  for  it  by  the  want  of  bare  necessaries  al 
another.  No  one  will  deny  that  MQIlner  is  a 
person  of  some  considerable  talent:  we  under- 
stand he  is,  or  was  once,  a  Lawyer ;  and  can 
believe  that  he  may  have  acted,  and  talked, 
and  written,  very  prettily  in  that  capacity: 
'  It  to  set  up  for  a  Poet  was  quite  a  different 
lerprise,  in  which  we  reckon  that  he  has 
altogether  mistaken  his  road,  and  these  mob- 
cheers  have  led  him  farther  and  farther  astray. 

Several  years  ago,  on  the  faith  of  very  eam- 

;t  recommendation,  it  was  our  lot  to  read  one 
of  Dr.  MQItner's  Tragedies,  the  jUbiutdstriun  i 
with  which,  such  was  its  effect  on  us,  we  could 

illingly  enough  have  terminated  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  MiiUner.  A  palpable  imi- 
--  lion  of  Schiller's  1  rrut  von  Matina ;  without 

ly  philosophy  or  feeling  that  was  not  either 
perfectly  commonplace  or  perfectly  iaise,  often 
both  the  one  and  the  other;  inHaled,  indeed, 
a  certain  hollow  bulk,  but  altogether  wiih- 
greainess ;  being  built  throughout  on  mere 
rant  and  clsuigour,  and  other  elements  of  the 
most  indubitable  Prose:  such  a  worlr  could 
not  but  be  satisfactory  to  us  respecting  Dr. 
MCllner's  genins  as  a  Poet;  and  time  being 
precious,  and  the  world  wide  enough,  we  had 
privately  determined  that  we  and  Dr.  Mullner 
were  each  henceforth  to  pursue  his  own 
course.  Nevertheless,  so  considerable  has 
been  the  progress  of  our  worthy  friend,  since 
then,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  his  labours 
are  again  forced  on  our  notice :  fiir  we  reckon 
the  existence  of  a  true  Poet  in  any  country  to 
be  so  important  a  fact,  that  even  the  slight  pro- 
bability of  such  is  worthy  of  investigation. 
Accordingly,  we  have  again  perused  ihe  J.U 
bniiOtmnti,  and  along  with  it,  faithfully  ex- 
amined the  whole  Dramatic  works  of  Mullner, 
published  in  seven  volumes,  on  beautiful  pa- 

Eer,  in  small  shape,  and  every  way  very  fit  lor 
andling.  The  whole  tragic  works,  we  should 
rather  say:  for  three  or  four  of  his  comic  per- 
formances sufficiently  contented  us ;  and  some 
two  volumes  of  farces,  we  confess,  are  still 
unread.  We  have  also  carefully  gone  ihrongh, 
and  with  much  less  difficulty,  the  Prefaces, 
Appendices,  and  other  prose  sheets,  wherein 
the  Author  exhibits  the  "fata  liUlU:"  defends 
himself  from  unjust  criticisms,  reports  just 
ones,  or  himself  makes  such.  The  toils  of 
this  task  we  shall  not  magnify,  well  knowing 
that  man's  life  is  a  light  throughout:  only 
having  now  gathered  what  light  is  to  be  had  on 
this  matter,  we  proceed  to  speak  forth  our  ver- 
dict thereon;  fondly  htipiiig  that  we  shall  Ihen 
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have  done  with  it,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 

Dr.  Milliner,  (hen,  we  must  lake  liberty  to 
believe,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or 
sung  on  the  subject,  is  no  Dramatist;  has  never 
written  a  Tragedy,  and  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity will  never  write  one.  GrouBiIs  for  this 
harsh,  negative  opinion,  did  the  "burden  of 
proof  lie  chiefly  on  our  side,  we  might  stale 
in  eitreme  abundance.  There  is  one  ground, 
however,  which,  if  our  observation  be  correct, 
would  virtually  include  91!  the  rest.  Dr.  MuU- 
iier's  whole  soul  and  character,  to  the  deepest 
root  we  can  trace  of  it,  seems  prosaic,  not 
poetical ;  his  Dramas,  therefore,  like  whatever 
else  he  produces,  must  be  manufactured,  not 
created;  nay,  we  think  that  his  principle  of 
manufacture  is  itself  rather  a  poor  and  second- 
hand one.  Vain  were  it  for  any  reader  to 
search  in  these  seven  volumes  for  an  opinion 
any  deeper  or  clearer,  a  sentiment  any  finer  or 
higher,  than  may  conveniently  belong  to  the 
commonest  practising  advocate:  except  stilting 
heroics,  which  the  man  himself  half  knows  to 
be  false,  and  every  other  man  easily  waives 
aside,  there  is  nothing  here  to  disturb  the  qui- 
escence of  either  heart  or  head.    This  man  is 

a  Dodor  Ulnvsque  Jm-ii,  most  probably  of  good 
;  talent;   and  nothing  more  whatever. 


His   langt 


,  all 


dyn 


o  feel,  and  good  current  German, 
foreigner  may  judge,  bears  similar  testimony. 
Except  the  rhyme  and  metre,  it  exhibils  no 
poetical  symptom ;  without  being  verbose,  it  is 
essentially  meager  and  watery;  no  idiomatic 
expressiveness,  no  melody,  no  virtue  of  any 
kind;  the  commonest  vehicle  for  Che  com- 
monest meaning.  Not  that  our  Doctor  is  fcs- 
liiute  of  metaphors  and  other  rhetorical  further- 
ances; but  that  these  also  are  of  the  most 
trivial  character:  old  threadbare  material, 
scoured  up  into  a  state  of  shabby-gentility ; 
mostly  turning  on  "light"  and  "darkness;" 
"flashes  through  clouds."  "fire  of  heart," 
"lempest  of  soul,"  and  the  like,  which  can 
profit  no  man  or  woman.  lu  short,  we  must 
repeal  it.  Dr.  Milliner  has  yet  to  show  that 
there  is  any  particle  of  poetic  metal  in  him ; 
thai  his  genius  is  other  than  a  sober  clay-pit, 
from  which  good  bricks  may  be  made ;  but 
where,  to  look  for  gold  or  diamonds  were  sheer 
waste  of  labour. 

When  we  think  of  our  own  Malurin  and 
Sneridan  Knowles,  and  the  gala-day  of  popu- 
larity which  they  also  once  enjoyed  with  us, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  genus  under  which 
Br.  Mullner  is  to  be  included  in  critical  physi- 
ology. Nevertheless,  in  marking  him  asadis- 
tinci  Playwright,  we  are  bound  to  mention 
that  in  general  intellectual  (alenl  be  shows 
himself  very  considerably  superior  to  his  two 
German  breihren.  He  hasamuch  betteriasie 
than  Klingemann;  rejecting  the  aid  of  plush 
and  gunpowder,  we  may  say,  altogether;  Is 
even  at  the  pains  to  rhyme  great  part  of  his 
Tragedies;  and  on  the  whole,  writes  with  a 
certain  care  and  decorous  composure,  to  which 
the  Brunswick  Manager  seems  totally  indif- 
ferent. Moreover,  he  appears  to  surpass 
Grillparzer,  as  well  as  Klingemann,  in  a  cer- 
tain force   both  of   judgment   and    passion ; 


which  indeed  is  no  very  mighty  affair;  Grill- 
parzer being  naturally  but  a  treble  pipe  in 
these  matters ;  and  Klingemann  blowing 
through  such  an  enormous  coach-born,  that 
the  natural  note  goes  for  nothiug,  becomes  a 
mere  vibration  in  that  all-subduing  volume  of 
sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  singular  enough 
Ihatneiiher  Grillparzer  nor  Klingemann  should 
be  nearly  so  tough  reading  as  Milliner,  which, 
however,  we  declare   to  be  the  fact.    As  to 

there  is  such  a  briskness  and  heart  in  him ;  so 
rich  is  he,  nay,  so  exuberant  in  riches,  so  full 
of  explosions,  fire-ilashes,  execraifons.  and  all 
manner  of  catastrophes :  and  then,  good  soul, 
he  asks  no  attention  from  us,  knows  his  trade 
better  than  to  dream  of  asking  any.  Grill- 
parzer again  is  a  sadder  and  perhaps  a  wiser 
companion ;  long-winded  a  little,  but  peaceable 
and  soft-hearted:  his  melancholy,  even  wheu 
he  pules,  is  in  the  highest  degree  inoffensive, 
and  we  can  often  weep  a  tear  or  two  fir  him, 
if  not  with  him.  But  of  ail  Tragedians,  may 
the  indulgent  Heavens  deliver  us  from  any 
farther  traffic  with  Dr.  Milliner!  This  is  the 
lukewarm,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  either 
cold  or  hot.  MQilner  will  not  keep  us  awake, 
while  we  read  him ;  yet  neither  will  he,  like 
Klingemann,  let  us  fairly  get  asleep.    Eve 


QOth 


quiescent  country ;  and  the  soul  flatters  herself 
(hat  here  at  last  she  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  on  her  cushions,  the  eyes  meanwhile, 
like  two  safe  postillions,  comfortably  conduct- 
ing her  through  that  flat  region,  in  which  are 
nothing  but  flax-crops  and  milestones;  and 
ever  and  anon  some  jolt  or  unexpected  noise 
fatally  disturbs  her;  and  looking  oat,  it  is  no 
waterfall  or  mountain  chasm,  but  otily  the  vil- 
lanous  highway,  and  squalls  of  October  wind. 
To  speak  wiliiont  figure,  Dr.  MQIlner  does 
seem  to  us  a  singularly  oppressive  writer ;  and 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  that  he  hovers  too 
near  the  verge  of  good  writing;  ever  templing 
us  with  some  hope  that  here  is,  a  touch  of  poe- 
try; and  ever  disappointing  us  with  a  touch 
of  pare  Prose.  A  stately  sentiment  comes 
tramping  forth  with  a  clank  that  sounds  poetic 
and  heroic :  we  start  in  breathless  expectation, 
waiting  to  reverence  the  heavenly  guest;  and, 
alas,  he  proves  to  be  but  an  old  stager  dressed 
in  new  buckram,  a  stager  well  known  to  us, 
nay,  often  a  stager  that  has  already  been  drum- 
med out  of  most  well-regulated  communities. 
So  it  is  ever  with  Dr.  Milliner:  do  feeling  can 
be  traced  much  deeper  in  him  than  the  tongue; 
or  perhaps  when  we  search  more  strictly,  in- 
stead of  an  ideal  of  beauty,  we  shall  find  some 
vague  aim  after  strength,  or  in  defect  of  this, 
after  mere  size.  And  yel  how  cunningly 
he  manages  the  counterfeit '.  A  most  plansible, 
fair-spoken,  close-shaven  man;  a  man  whom 
you  mnsi  not,  for  decency's-sake,  throw  out  of 
the  window;  and  yei  you  feel  that  being  pal- 
pably a  Turk  in  grain,  his  intents  are  wicked 
and  not  charitable ! 

But  the  grand  question  with  regard  to  MiiLi- 
ner,  as  with  regard  to  these  other  Playwrights, 
is:  where  lies  his  peculiar  sleight  of  band  in 
this  crafti  Let  us  endeavour,lhen,lo  find  out 
his  secret, — his  recipe  for  play-making;  and 
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ame  forbehoof  of  the  British 
nation.  MfiUner's  recipe  is  no  tnysierious 
one  ;  floats,  indeed,  on  the  very  surface  :  might 
even  be  taught,  one  would  suppose,  on  a  few 
trials,  to  the  humblest  capacity.  Our  readers 
may  perhaps  recollect  Zacharias  Werner,  and 
some  short  allusion,  in  our  First  Number,  to  a 
highly  lerrifio  piece  of  bis,  eii tilled  The  Tuteniy- 
puTth  of  Febrwiry.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  the  matter  may  be  found  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  ^llemagne:  in  the  Chapter  which  treats 
of  thai  infaluaied  Zacharias  generally.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  Swiss  peasant  and  bankrupt,  called 
Kurt  Kurnh,  if  we  mistake  not;  and  of  his 
wife,  and  a  rich  travelling  stranger,  lodged 
with  (hem ;  which  latter  is,  in  the  night  of  the 
Twenly-fourth  of  February,  wilfully  and  felo- 
niously mufdered  by  the  two  former,  and 
proves  himself  in  ihe  act  of  dying  to  be  Iheir 
own  only  son,  who  had  returned  home  lo  make 
Ihem  all  comfortable,  could  they  only  have  had 
a  tittle  patience.  But  the  foul  deed  is  already 
accomplished,  with  a  rusty  knife  or  scythe; 
and  nothing  of  course  remains  but  for  Ihe 
whole  batch  to  go  to  perdition.  For  it  was 
written,  as  the  Arabs  say, "  on  the  iron  leaf;" 
these  Karahs  are  doomed  men;  oldKuruh.the 
grandfather,  had  committed  some  sin  or  other ; 
for  which,  like  the  sons  of  Atreus,  his  descend- 
ants are  "  prosecuted  with  the  ntmost  rigour :" 
nay,  so  punctilious  is  Destiny,  that  this  very 
Twenty-fourth  of  February,  Ihe  day  when  thai 
old  sin  was  enacted,  is  still  a  fatal  day  with 
the  family;  and  this  very  Irnife  or  scythe,  the 
criminal  tool  on  (hat  former  occasion,  is  ever 
the  instrument  of  new  crime  and  punishment ; 
the  Kuruhs,  during  all  that  half  ceniury, never 
having  carried  it  to  the  smithy  to  make  bob- 
nails;  but  kept  it  hanging  on  a  peg,  most  injn- 
dlcioasly  we  think,  almost  as  a  sort  of  bail 
and  bonus  to  Satan,  a  ready-made  fulcrnm  for 
whalever  machinery  he  might  bring  to  bear 
against  them.  This  is  the  tragic  lesson  taught 
in  Werner's  Twenly-foarlh  of  Fibmai 
the  whole  rfiani'if/s  persmiee  are  either  sfucfc 
(hrough  with  old  iron,  or  hanged  in  hemp,  it  is 
surely  taught  with  some  considerable  em- 
phasis. 

Werner's  Play  was  bfoaght  out  at  Weimar, 
in  1809;  under  (he  direction  or  permission,  as 
he  brags,  of  the  great  Goeihe  himself;  and 
seems  to  have  produced  no  faint  impression 
on  a  discerning  public.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  piece 
nowise  destitute  of  substance  and  a  certain 
coarse  vigour:  and  if  any  one  has  so  obstinate 
a  heart  that  he  must  absolutely  stand  in  a 
slaughter-house,  or  within  wind  of  the  gallows 
before  tears  will  come,  it  may  have  a  very 
comfortable  effect  on  him.  One  symptom  of 
merit  it  must  be  admitted  lo  exhibit, — an  adap- 
talion  (0  the  general  taste;  for  the  small  fibre 
of  originality,  which  exists  here,  has  already 
shot  forth  into  a  whole  wood  of  imitations. 
We  understand  that  the  Fate-line  is  now  quite 
an  established  branch  of  dramatic  business  in 
Germany;  they  have  their  Fate-dramatists,  just 
as  we  have  onr  gingham -we  avers,  and  inkle- 
weavers.  Of  Ihis  Fate-Manufacture  we  have 
already  seer,  one  sample^n  Grillparzer's  Jh-n- 
fraui  but  by  far  the  most  extensive  Fate- 
manufacturer,  the  head  and  prince  of  all  Fate- 


dramattsts,  is  the  Dr.  Milliner,  at  present  an- 
constderalion.    Milliner  deals  in  Fate  and 
Fate  only;   it  is  the  basis  and  staple  of  his 
whole  iragedy-^oods ;  cut  off  this  one  princi- 
ple, you  annihilate  his  raw  material,  and  he 
n  manufacture  no  more. 
Milliner   acknowledges   his   obligations   to 
'erner ;   but,   we   think,    not    half  warmly 
ough.     Werner  was  in  fact  the  making  of 
him:  great  as  he  has  now  become,  ourDoctor 
nothing  but  a  mere  misletoe  growing  from 
at  poor  oak,  itself  already  half-dead;   had 
there  been  no  Twmy-fimrlhuf  FiWu.,ry,l\\tn 
ih-of  mr«ars,   no 
most    probably   no 
KSnig  Yiigvrd.    For  (he  reader  is  to  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Mulluer,  already  a  middle-aged, 
perfectly  undramatic  man,  began 
business  with   a  direct  copy  of  ibis    Ttetnly- 
fourih:  a  tbing  proceeding  by  Destiny,  and 
rder,  by  a  knife  or  scythe,  ai 


the  Kur 


irith  0 


deed,  that  there  was  a  grinding-stone  intro- 
duced into  the  scene,  and  the  spectator  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  knife  previously 
whetted.  The  Author  too  was  honest  enoi^h 
publicly  to  admit  bis  imitation ;  for  he  named 
this  Play,  the  Twerdy-riinlh  of  FebnmTg ;  and, 
in  his  Preface,  gave  thanks,  though  somewhat 
Werner,  as  to  his  master  and 


riginaior. 


Fors( 


hut  became  popular:  thei 
weakest  of  parodies  wrille 
F.wnaaikt  Dilsler,  (Eumenidt 
Milliner  has  reprinted;  (her 
wish  expressed"  that  ihe  t 
be  made  joyous,  not  grievous  i  with  which 
wish  also,  the  indefatigable  wright  has  com- 
plied ;  and  s»,  for  (be  benefit  of  weak  nerves, 
we  have  the  Wakn,  (Delusion,)  which  still 
ends  in  tears,  bul  glad  ones.  In  short,  our 
Doctor  has  a  pecuhar  merit  with  this  Ttcmly^ 
ninth  ofhis;  for  who  but  he  could  have  cut  a 
second  and  a  third  face  on  Ihe  same  cherry- 
',  said  cherry-stone  having  first  to  be 
borrowed,  or  indeed  half-stoleni 

At  (his  point,  however,  Dr.  Milliner  ap- 
parently began  to  set  up  for  himself;  and  ever 
henceforth  he  endeavours  to  persnade  his  own 
mind  and  ours  that  his  debt  to  Werner  ter- 
minates here.  Nevertheless  clear  it  is  that 
fresh  debt  was  every  day  contracting.  For 
had  not  this  one  Wernerean  idea  taken  com- 
plete hold  of  the  Doctor's  mind, — so  (hat  he 
was  quite  possessed  with  it ;  had,  we  might 
say,  no  other  tragic  idea  whatever!  That  a 
man,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  menlh,  shall  fait 
into  crime;  for  which  an  invisible  Fate  shall 
silently  pursue  him;  punishing  the  transgres- 
sion, most  probably  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  annually  (unless,  as  in  the  TTotnly- 
ninth,  it  be  leap-year,  and  Fate  in  this  may  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bilked ;  and  never  resting 
till  the  poor  wight  himself,  and  perhaps  his 
last  descendani,  shall  be  swept  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction :  such,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised, frequently  without  any  disguise,  is  Iho 
tragic  essence,  the  vital  principle,  natnral 
or  galvanic  we  are  not  deciding,  of  all  Dr. 
Milliner's  Dramas.    Thus,  in  that  everlasting 
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Tatnty-ninth  of  February,  wt  havp  the  principle 
ill  its  nalted  stale  i  some  old  Woodcntter  or 
Forester  has  fallen  iulo  deadly  sin  with  his 
wife's  sister,  long  ago,  on  that  intercalary  day; 
and  so  his  whole  progeny  inosi,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  proceed  in  incest  aod  morderi 
[he  day  of  the  catastrophe  regularly  occurring, 
every  four  years,  on  ihat  same  Twenly-ninth ; 
till  happily  the  whole  are  murdered,  and  ihere 
is  an  end.  So  likewise  in  the  Sckuld,  (Guilt,)  a 
much  more  ambitious  performance,  we  have 
exactly  the  same  doctrine  of  an  anniversary ; 

delicate  business  of  murder  and  incest.  In  the 
Mbajuisriinu,  (Fair  Albanese,)  again,  which 
may  have  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  being 
Miillner's  best  Play,  we  find  the  Fate-theory  a 
little  coloured  i  as  if  (he  drag  had  begun  to 
disgu.st,  and  the  Doctor  would  hide  it  in  a 
spoonful  of  syrup ;  it  is  a  dying  man's  curse 
thai  operates  on  the  criminal}  which  curse, 
being  strengthened  by  a  sin  of  very  old  stand- 
ing in  the  family  of  the  cursee,  takes  aingolar 
effect;  the  parlies  only  weathering  parricide, 
fratricide,  and  the  old  story  of  incest,  by  two 
self-banishments,  and  two  very  decisive  self- 
murders.  Nay,  it  seems  as  if  our  Doctor 
positively  could  not  act  at  all  without  this 
Faie-panacea:  in  KS"i^  Yugiird,  n-e  might 
almost  think  that  he  had  made  such  an  al- 
lempl,  and  found  that  it  would  not  do.  This 
Kiinig  Ynguid,  an  imaginary  Peasant-King  of 
Norway,  is  meant,  as  we  are  kindly  informed, 
to  present  us  with  some  aduiabraiion  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte ;  and  truly,  for  the  two  or 
three  first  Acts,  be  goes  along  with  no  small 
gallantly,  in  what  drill-sergeants  call  a  dash- 
ing or  swashing  style  ;  a  very  virtuous  kind 
of  man,  and  as  bold  as  Ruy  Diaz  or  any  other 
Christian;  when  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
battle,  far  on  in  Ibe  Play,  he  is  seiied  wiih 
some  caprice,  or  whimsical  qualm;  retires  to 
a  solitary  place,  among  rocks,  and  there,  in 
the  most  gratuitous  manner,  delivers  himself 
over,  siva  von,  to  Ihe  Devil;  who  indeed  does 
not  appear  personally  lo  take  seisin  of  him, 
but  yet,  as  afterwards  comes  lo  light,  has  with 
frreat  readiness  accepted  the  gift.  For  now 
Yngurd  grows  dreadfully  sulky  and  wicked, 
does  little  benceforlh  but  bully  men  and  kill 
them;  till  at  length,  the  measure  of  his  ini- 
quities being  fitfl,  he  himself  is  bullied  and 
killed;  and  the  Author,  carried  through  by 
this  his  sovereign  tragic  elixir,  contrary  loex- 
peclalion,  terminates  his  piece  with  reasonable 
comfort. 

This,  then,  is  Dr.  Mullner's  dramatic  mys- 
tery; this  is  the  one  patent  book  by  which  he 
would  hang  his  clay  tragedies  on  the  upper 
spiritual  world ;  and  so  establish  for  himself 
a  free  communication,  almost  as  if  by  block- 
and-iackle,  between  flie  visible  Prose  Earth 
and  the  invisible  Poetic  Heaven.  The  greater 
or  less  merit  of  this  his  invention,  or  rather 
improveinen!,  for  Werner  is  the  real  patentee, 
has. given  rise,  we  understand,  to  extensive 
argument.  The  small  deer  of  criticism  seem 
to  be  much  divided  in  opinion  on  this  point; 
and  the  higher  orders,  as  we  have  stated,  de- 
clining to  throw  any  light  whatever  on  ii,  the 
Eubjecl  is  still  mooting  with  great  animation. 


]  For  our  own  share,  we  confess  that  we  incline 
to  rank  it  as  a  recipe  for  dramatic  tears,  a 
shade  higher  than  the  Page's  split  onion  in 
the  Tiaaiag  0/  Ihe  Shrmi.  Craftily  hid  in  Ihe 
handkerchief,  this  onion  was  sufficient  for  the 
deception  of  Christopher  Sly;  in  that  way  at- 
taining its  object ;  which,  al:^o,  the  Fate-inven- 
tion seems  to  have  done  with  the  Christopher 
Slys  of  Germany,  and  these  not  one  bat  many, 
and  therefore  somewhat  harder  lo  deceive. 
To  this  onion-superiority  we  think  Dr.  M.  is 
fairly  entitled ;  and  with  this  it  were,  perhaps, 
good  for  him  that  he  remained  content. 

Dr.  Miillner's  Fate-scheme  has  been -attacked 
by  certain  of  his  traducers  on  the  score  of  its 
hostility  to  the  Christian  religion.  Languish- 
ing, indeed,  should  we  reckon  the  condition 
of  the  Christiati  rehgion  to  be,  could  Dr.Miill- 
iier's  play-Joinery  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  on  ii.  Nevertheless,  we  may  remark, 
since  the  matter  is  in  hand,  that  this  business 
of  Fate  does  seem  to  us  nowise  a  Christian 
doctrine;  not  even  aMohammedan  or  Heathen 
one.  The  Fate  of  the  Greeks,  though  a  false, 
was  a  lofty  hypothesis,  and  harmonized  suf- 
ficiently with  the  whole  sensual  and  material 
structure  of  their  theology:  a  ground  of  deep- 
est black,  on  which  that  gorgeous  phanias 
magoria  was  filly  enough  painted.  Besides, 
with  them,  the  avenging  Power  dwelt,  at  least 
in  its  visible  manifestations,  among  the  high 
places  ofthe  earth ;  visiting  only  kinglyhouses, 
and  world's  criminals,  from  whom  it  might  he 
supposed  the  world,  but  for  such  miraculous  in- 
terferences,  could  have  exacted  no  vengeance, 
or  found  no  prelection  and  purification.  Never, 
that  we  recollect  of,  did  the  Brinnyes  become 
mere  sheriffs'-officers,  and  Fate  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  haling  poor  drudges  to  the  tread- 
mill for  robbery  of  henroosts,  or  scattering  the 
earth  with  steel-traps  to  keep  down  poaching. 
And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  revealed 
Providence  of  these  days;  that  power  whose 
path  is  emphatically  through  the  groat  deep; 
his  doings  and  plans  manifested,  in  complete- 
ness, not  by  the  year,  or  by  the  century,  on  in- 
dividuals or  on  nations,  but  stretching  through 
eternity,  and  over  the  infinitude  which  he  rules 

But  there  needs  no  recourse  to  theobgical 
arguraents  for  judging  this  Pate-tenet  of  Dr. 
Miillner's.  Its  value,  as  a  dramatic  principle, 
may  be  estimated,  it  seems  to  us,  by  this  one 
consideration ;  that  in  these  days  no  person  of 
either  sex  in  the  slightest  degree  believes  it; 
that  Dr.  Mulluer  himself  does  not  believe  it. 
We  are  not  conlending  that  fiction  should  be- 
come fact,  or  that  no  dramatic  incident  i» 
genuine,  unless  it  could  be  sworn  to  before  a 
jury;  but  simply  that  fiction  should  lot  be 
falsehood  and  delirium.  How  shall  any  one 
in  the  drama,  or  in  poetry  of  any  sort,  presen' 
a  consistent  philosophy  of  life,  which  is  the 
soul  and  ultimate  essence  of  all  poetry,  if  he 
and  every  mortal  know  that  the  whole  moral 
basis  of  his  ideal  world  is  a  lie'  And  is  il 
other  than  a  lie  that  man's  life  is,  or  was,  ot 
conld  be,  grounded  on  this  pettifogging  princi- 
ple of  a  Fate  thai  pursues  woodcutters  and 
cowherdswiihmiraculousvi  "    '  "      " 
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hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nalare  in  this  wise 
When  oar  mirror  is  no  mirror,  but  only  as  i 
were  a  nursery  saucepan,  and  thai  long  sinci 
grown  riisly  T 

We  might  add,  were  it  of  any  moment  ii 
this  case,  that  we  reckon  Dr.  Milliner's  tragji 
knack  altogether  insufficient  for  a  still  mon 
comprehensive  reason ;  simply  for  the  reasoi 
that  it  13  a  knack,  a  recipe,  or  secret  of  Ihi 
craft,  which,  could  it  he  never  so  eicelleni 
must  by  repeated  use  degenerate  into  a  man 
nerism,  and  therefore  into  a  nuisance.  But 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  creation 
and  manufacture;  the  latter  has  its  manipula- 
tions,it$  secret  processes,  whicb  can  be  learned 
by  apprenticeship ;  the  former  has  not.  For 
in  poetry  we  have  heard  of  no  secret  possess- 
ing  the  smallest  effectual  virtue,  escepl  this 
one  general  secret  r  that,  the  poet  be  a  man  of 
a  pnrer,  higher,  richer  nature  than  other  men  ; 
which  higher  nature  shall  itself,  after  earnest 
inquiry,  have  taught  him  the  proper  form  for 
imbodying  its  inspirations,  as  indeed  the  im- 
perishable beauty  of  these  will  shine,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  through  any  form 
whatever. 

Had  Dr.  MQllner  any  visible  preiensioti  to 
this  last  great  secret,  it  might  be  a  duly  to 
dwell  longer  and  more  gravely  on  his  minor 
ones,  however  false  and  poor.  As  he  has  no 
snch  pretension,  it  appears  tons  that  for  the 
pi^senl  we  may  lake  oar  leave.  To  give  any 
further  analysis  of  his  individual  dramas  would 
be  an  easy  task,  but  a  stupid  and  thankless 
one.  A  Harrison's  watch,  though  this  loo  is 
but  an  earthly  machine,  may  be  taken  asunder 
with  some  prospect  of  scientific  advantage; 
but  who  would  spend  time  in  screwing  and 
unscrewing  the  mechanism  of  ten  pepper- 
mills  1  Neither  shall  we  offer  any  eitracl,  as 
a  specimen  of  the' diction  and  sentiment  that 
reigns  in  these  dramas.  We  have  said  already 
that  it  is  fair,  well-ordered  stage-sentiment  this 
of  his;  that  the  diction  too  is  good,  well- 
scanned,  grammatical  diction;  no  fault  robe 
found  with  either,  except  that  they  pretend  to 
be  poetry,  and  are  throughout  the  most  un- 
adulterated prose.  To  exhibit  this  fact  in 
extracts  would  be  a  vain  undertaking.  Not 
the  few  sprigs  of  heath,  but  the  thousand  acres 
of  it,  characterize  the  wilderness.  Let  any 
one  who  covets  a  trim  heath-nosegay,  clutch 
at  random  into  Milliner's  seven  volumes;  for 
ourselves,  we  would  not  deal  further  in  that 

Besides  his  dramatic  Ltbours,  Dr.  Milliner  is 
known  to  the  pub]ic  as  a  journalist.  For  some 
considerable  time,  he  has  edited  a  literary  news- 
paper of  his  own  originating,  the  Mittrmach'- 
Btait  (Midnight  Paper);  stray  leaves  of  which 
we  occasionally  look  into.  Tn  this  last  capacity, 
we  are  happy  to  observe,  he  shows  to  much 
more  advantage;  indeed, the  journalistic  office 
seems  quite  natural  to  him;  and  would  he  lake 
any  advice  from  lis,  which  he  will  not,  here 
ipcre  the  arena  in  which,  and  not  in  the  Fate- 
drama,  he  would  exclusively  continne  to  fence, 
for  his  bread  or  glory.  He  is  not  without  a 
veio  of  small  wit;  a  certain  degree  of  drollery 
there  is,  and  grinning  half-risible,  half-impu- 
deni-  he  has  a  fair  hand  at  the  feebler  son  of 


lampoon:  the  German  Joe 'Millers  also  seem 
familiar  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  the  riddle  is 
respectable;  so  that  altogether,  as  we  said,  he 
makes  a  superior  figure  in  this  line,  which  in- 
deed is  but  despicably  managed  in  Germany, 
and  his  Miiiernacht-lllait  is,  by  f-everal  degrees, 
the  most  readable  paper  of  its  kind  we  meet  with 
'  in  that  country.  Not  that  we,  in  the  abstract, 
I  mnch  a-'mire  Dr.  Milliner's  newspaper  pro- 
j  cedure ;  uis  style  ia  merely  the  common-tavern- 
i  style,  familiar  enough  in  our  own  periodical 
',  literature;  riotous,  blustering,  with  some  tine- 
lure  of  blackguardism ;  a  half-dishonest  style, 
and  smells  considerably  of  tobacco  and  spiriwi- 
ous  liquor.  Neither  do  we  find  that  there  is 
the  smallest  fraction  of  valuable  knowledge  or 
opinion  communicated  in  the  Midnight  Paper ; 
indeed,  eicepi  it  be  the  knowledge  and  opinion 
that  Dr.  Milliner i)  a  great  dramatist,  and  that  ait 
who  presume  to  think  otherwise  are  insufficient 
members  of  society,  we  cannot  charge  our 
memory  with  having  gathered  any  knowledge 
from  it  whatever.  It  may  be,  loo,  that  Dr. 
Milliner  is  not  perfectly  original  in  his  journal- 
istic manner;  we  have  sometimes  fell  as  if  his 
light  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  borrowed  one ; 
a  rushlight  kindled  at  the  great  pitch  link  of 
our  own  lilackwairl'a  Magasine.  But  on  this 
point  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  decide. 

One  of  Mdllner's  regular  journalistic  articles 
is  the  Kriegtzeituiig,  or  War-intelligence,  of  all 
the  paper-battles,  feuds,  defiances,  and  private 
assassinations,  chiefly  dramatic,  which  occur 
in  the  more  distracted  portion  of  the  German 
Literary  Bepublic  This  Kiiegtseiimig  Dr. 
Milliner  evidently  writes  with  great  gosto,  in 
a  lively  braggadocia  manner,  especially  when 
touching  on  his  own  exploits;  yet  to  us,  it  is 
far  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  flUrlernachl- 
I  lull.  Alas !  this  is  not  what  we  search  for  in 
a  German  newspaper;  how  ■'  Herr  Snpphir,  or 
Herr  Carbuncle,  or  so  many  other  Herren 
Dousterswivel,  are  all  busily  molesting  one 
another  I  We  ourselves  are  pacific  men ;  make 
a  point  "  to  shun  discrepant  circles  rather  than 
seek  them:"  and  how  sad  is  it  to  hear  of  so 
many  illustrious-obscure  persons  living  in 
foreign  parts,  and  hear  only,  i'    ' 
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senfels,"  (our  own  worthy  Doctor,)  there  is 
none.  And  is  this  their  appointed  function  t 
Are  Editors  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
supplied  with  victuals  and  fuel,  purely  to  bite 
oneanother!  Certainiynot  Butthese Journal- 
ists, we  think,  are  like  the  Academician's 
colony  of  spiders.  This  French  virtuoso  had 
found  that  cobwebs  were  worth  something, 
could  even  be  woven  into  silk  stockings: 
whereupon,  he  exhibits  a  very  handsome  pair 
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of  coTiweljhose  to  the  Academy,  is  encoura;ted 
lo  proceed  with  the  manufacture,  and  so  col- 
lects some  half-bushel  of  spiders,  and  puts 
them  down  in  a  spacious  loft,  with  every  con- 
venience for  malting  silk.  But  will  the  vicious 
creatures  spin  a  thread!  In  place  of  it,  they 
take  to  fighting  with  their  whole  vigour, 
in  contempt  of  the  poor  Academician's  uimost 
exertions  to  part  them:  and  end  not,  till  there 
is  simply  one  spider  left  living,  and  not  a  shred 
of  cobweb  woven,  or  thenceforth  to  be  ex- 
pected! Could  the  weavers  of  paragraphs, 
like  these  of  the  cobweb,  fairly  exterminate 
and  silence  one  another,  it  would  perhaps  be 
H  little  more  supportable.  But  an  Editor  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  In  general  cases,  in- 
deed, when  the  brains  are  out,  Ihe  man  will 
die ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  Joumalistics, 
thai  a  man  may  not  only  live,  but  support  wife 
and  children  by  his  labours,  in  this  line,  years 
after  the  brain  (if  there  ever  was  any)  has 
been  completely  abstracted,  or  reduced,  by 
lime  and  hard  usage,  into  a  state  of  dry 
powder.  What  then  is  to  be  done!  Is  there 
no  end  to  this  brawling;  and  will  the  unpni- 
fltable  noise  endure  for  everl  By  way  of 
palliative,  we  have  sometimes  imagined  that  a 
Congress  of  all  German  Editors  might  be  ap- 
pointed, by  proclamation,  in  some  central  spot, 
say  the  Niimberg  Market-place,  if  it  would 
hold  them  all  r  here  we  would  humbly  saggest 
that  the  whole  Jnier»nlii'lik  might  assemble  on 
a  given  day,  and  under  the  eye  of  proper 
marshals,  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  horse- 
whip one  another  simaltaneously,  each  bis 
neighbour,  till  the  very  toughest  bad  enough 
botii  of  whipping  and  of  being  whipped.  In 
this  way,  it  seems  probable,  little  or  no  injus- 
tice would  he  done:  and  each  Journalist, 
cleared  of  gall,  for  several  months,  might  re- 
turn home  in  a  more  composed  frame  of  mind, 
and  betake  himself  with  new  alacrity  to  the 
real  duties  of  his  oifice. 

But,  enough  I  enough!  The  humour  of 
these  men  maybe  infectious;  it  is  not  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  Wandering  over  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  of  German  Literature,  iiol  watch- 
ing the  gloomy  discords  of  its  Tartarus,  is 
what  we  wish  to  be  employed  in.  Let  the 
iron  gate  again  close,  and  shut  in  the  pallid 
kingdoms  from  view;  we  gladly  revisit   the 


upper  air.  Not  in  despite  towards  the  German 
nation,  which  we  love  honestly,  hive  we  spo- 
ken Ihtis  of  these  its  Playwrights  and  Jour- 
nalists. Alas!  when  we  look  around  us  at 
home,  we  feel  too  well  that  the  Germans  might 
say  lo  us, — Neighbour,  sweep  Ihy  own  floor  1 
Neither  is  it  with  any  hope  of  bettering  the 
existence  of  these  three  individtial  Poetasters, 
still  less  with  the  smallest  shadow  of  wish  to 
make  it  more  miserable,  ihat  we  have  spoken. 
After  all,  there  must  be  Playwrights,  as  we 
have  said:  and  these  are  among  the  best  of 
the  class.  So  long  as  it  pleases  them  to  manu- 
factuie  in  this  line,  and  any  body  of -German 
Thebans  to  pay  them,  in  grosrheu  or  plaudits, 
for  their  ware,  let  both  parties  persist  in  so 
doing,  and  fair  befall  Ihem  !  But  the  duty  of 
Foreign  Reviewers  is  of  a  two-fuld  sorL  For 
not  only  are  we  stationed  on  (he  coasl  of  the 
country,  as  watchers  and  spials,  to  report 
whatsoever  remarkable  thing  becomes  visible 
in  the  distance ;  but  we  stand  there  also  as  a 
sort  of  Tide-waiters  and  Preventive-service- 
men, to  contend,  with  our  utmost  vigour,  that 
no  improper  article  be  landed.  These  offices, 
it  would  seem,  as  in  the  material  world,  so 
also  in  the  literary  and  spiritual,  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  aged,  invalided,  impoverished,  or 
otherwise  decayed  persons  ;  but  this  is  little  to 
the  matter.  As  irue  British  subjects,  with 
ready  will,  thongh  it  may  be,  with  our  last 
strength,  we  are  here  lo  discharge  that  double 
duty.  Movements,  we  observe,  are  making 
along  the  beach,  and  signals  out  sea-wards,  as 
if  these  Klingemanns  and  Milliners  were  to 
be  landed  on  cur  soil ;  but  through  the 
strength  of  heaven  this  shall  not  be  done,  till 
the  "  most  thinking  people"  know  what  it  is 
that  is  landing.  For  the  rest,  if  any  one  wishes 
to  import  thai  sort  of  produce,  and  finds  it 
nourishing  for  his  inward  man,  let  him  do  so, 
and  welcome.  Only  let  him  understand  Chat 
it  is  not  German  Literature  he  is  swallowing, 
but  the  froth  and  scum  of  German  Literature; 
which  scom,  if  he  will  only  wail,  we  can  far- 
ther promise  him  that  he  may,  ere  long,  enjoy 
in  the  new,  and  perhaps  cheaper,  form  ol  sedi- 
r.    And  so  let  every  one  be  active  for  him- 
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Conies  ambilion  always  choose,its  own  palh, 
and  were  will  in  human  undertakings  synony- 
mous with  facaltj,  all  truly  ambitious  men 
would  be  men  of  letters.  Certainly,  if  we 
eiamine  thai  love  of  power,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  laosl  practical  calculations,  nay, 
which  our  Utilitarian  friends  have  recognised 
as  the  sole  end  and  origin,  both  motive  and 
reward,  of  all  earthly  enterprise.;,  animating 
alike  the  phiLanthropisI,  the  conqueror,  the 
money-changer,  and  the  missionary,  we  shall 
find  that  all  other  arenas  of  ambilion,  com- 

Eared  with  this  rich  and  boundless  one  of 
iteralure,  meaning  thereby  whatever  respects 
the  promulgation  of  Thought,  are  poor,  limited, 
and  ineffectual.  For  dull,  unreflective,  mere- 
ly Instinclive  as  the  ordinary  man  may  seem, 
he  has  nevertheless,  as  a  quite  indispensable 
appendage,  a  head  that  in  some  degree  con- 
siders and  computes  i  a  lamp  or  rushlight  of 
understanding  has  been  given  hiln,  which, 
through  whatever  dim,  besmoked,  and  strange- 
ly diffraoHve  media  it  may  shine,  is  the  ulti- 
mate guiding  light  of  his  whole  path :  and 
here,  as  well  as  there,  now  as'  at  all  times  in 
man's  history.  Opinion  rules  the  world. 

Curious  it  is,  moreover,  to  consider,  in  this 
respect,  how  differenl  appearance  is  from 
reality,  and  under  what  singular  shape  and 
circumstances  the  (raly  most  important  man 
of  any  given  period  might  be  found.  Could 
some  Asmodens,  by  simply  waiving  his  arm, 
open  asunder  the  meaning  of  the  Present, 
even  so  far  as  the  Future  will  disclose  it,  how 
much  more  marvellous  a  sight  should  we 
have,  than  that  mere  bodily  one  through  the 
roofs  of  Madrid !  For  we  know  not  what  we 
are,  any  more  than  what  we  |hal[  be.  It  is  a 
h^h,  solemn,  almost  awful  thought  for  every 
individual  man,  that  his  earthly  inltuence, 
which  has  had  a  commencement,  will  never 
through  all  ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest 
of  us,  have  an  end!  What  is  done  is  done; 
has  already  blended  itself  with  the  boundless, 
ever-living,  ever-working  Universe,  and  will 
also  work  there,  for  good  or  for  evit,  openly 
or  secretly,  throughout  all  lime.  But  the  life 
of  every  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  stream, 
whose  small  beginnings  are  iildeed  plain  to 
all,  bnl  whose  ulterior  course  and  destination, 
as  It  winds  through  the  expanses  of  infinite 
years,  only  the  Omniscient  can  discern.  Will 
It  mingle  with  neighbouring  rivulets,  as  a 
trihulary ;  or  receive  them  as  their  sovereign  1 
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Is  it  to  be  a  nameless  brook,  and  will  its  liny 
waters,  among  millions  of  other  brooks  and 
rills,  increase  the  current  of  some  world's- 
riverl  Or  is  it  to  be  itself  a  Rhine  or  Danaw, 
whose  goings  forth  are  to  the  uttermost  lands, 
its  flood  an  everlasting  boundary-line  on  the 
globe  itself,  the  bulwark  and  highway  of 
whole  kingdoms  and  continents  1  We  know 
not :  only  in  either  case,  we  know  its  path  is 
to  the  great  ocean :  its  waters,  were  they  but 
a  handful,  are  here,  and  cannot  be  antiihilaied 
or  permanently  held  back. 

As  little  can  we  prognosticate,  with  any 
certainly,  the  future  influences  from  the  pre- 
sent aspects  of  an  individual.  How  many 
Demagognes,  Crceauses,  Conquerors  fill  their 
own  age  with  joy  or  terror,  with  a  tumult  that 
promises  to  be  perennial;  and  in  the  nest 
age  die  away  into  insignificance  and  oblivion! 
These  are  the  forests  of  gourds,  that  overtop 
the  infant  cedars  and  aloe-trees,  but,  like  the 
Prophet's  gourd,  wither  on  the  third  day. 
What  was  il  ro  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  in  that 
old  era,  if  Jethro  the  Midianiiish  priest  and 
grazier  accepted  the  Hebrew  outlaw  as  his 
herdsman  1  Yet  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  their 
chariots  of  war,  are  buried  deep  in  the  wrecks 
of  lime;  and  that  Moses  still  lives,  not  among 
his  own  tribe  only,  but  in  the  hearts  and  daily 
business  of  all  civiliied  nations.  Or  figure 
Mahomet,  in  his  youthfui  years,  "  travelling  to 
the  horse-fairs  of  Syda !"  Nay,  to  lake  an 
infinitely  higher  instance,  who  has  ever  for- 
gotten those  tines  of  Tacitus;  inserted  as  a 
small,  transitory,  altogether  Irifiing  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  such  a  potentate  as 
Kerol  To,  us  it  is  the  most  earnest,  sad,  and 
sternly  significant  passage  that  we  know  to 
exist  in  writing:  Ergn  oboUndn  runiori  Nero 
mirfiiSf  rem,  el  guatilUtiniis  paaiii  afftcil,  g'lOt 
per  fiagiiia  imfUBiii  vulgut  Chribtiahoh  appella- 
bul.  Aiuior  nenania  ejvs  Christifb,  gvi,  Tibeyio 
imiierilattU,  per  Procuralorem  Panlium  PiliUma 
mppUcio  affedvt  eral.  Represaaque  t»  pnesens 
e.citiabilU  mperiliiio  rurtut  erumpebat,  non  rnmh 
per  Juda'im  origiiwtn  ejui  Toati,  ted  per  m-bcm 
etiam,  gvn  natcta  imdique  alroaa  aitl  pvlendtt 
cniifiuiml,  cflebran-'urf/ve.  "  So,  for  the  quieting 
of  this  rumour,*  Nero  judicially  chained  with 
the  crime,  and  panished  with  most  studied 
severities,  thai  class,  hated  for  their  general 
wickedness,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Ckriaim-t. 
The  originator  of  that  name  was  one  Chri-t, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  sufiered  deaih 
by  sentence  of  the  procurator,  Pimtius.  Pilate. 
The  baneful  superistitioo,  thereby  repressed 
for  the  time,  again  broke  out,  not  only  over 
Jndea,  the  native  soil  of  that  mischief,  bnl 
in  the  City  also,  where  from  every  side  all 
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atrocions  and  abominable  lliings  coUecl  ana  heaps  of  straw!"  For  here,  as  always,  it 
ioorish."*  Tacilus  was  ihe  wisest,  most  petie-  continues  true,  that  the  deepest  force  is  the 
trating:  man  of  his  generation ;  and  to  such  j  stillest;  that,  as  in  the  Fable,  the  mitd  shining 
depth,  and  no  deeper,  has  he  seen  into  this  of  the  sun  shall  silently  accomplish  what  the 
transaction,  the  most  important  that  has  oc-  I  fierce  blustering  of  the  tempest  has  in  vain 
curred  or  can  occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind. :  essayed.  Above  all,  it  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 
"      ■    it  only  to  those  primitive  ases,  when    mind,  thai  not  by  material,  but  by 


religions  took  their  rise,  and  a  man  of  pure 
and  high  mind  appeared  not  merely  as  a 
teacher  and  philosopher,  but  as  a  priest  and 
prophet,  tlint  onr  observation  applies.  The 
same  ancertainty,in  estimating  present  things 
and  men,  holds  more  or  less  in  all  times ;  for 
in  all  times,  even  in  those  which  seem  most 
trivial,  and  open  to  research,  human  society 
rests  on  inscrutably  deep  foundations;  which 
he  is  of  all  others  the  rousi  mistaken,  who 
fancies  he  has  explored  to  the  bottom.  Neither 
is  that  sequence,  which  we  love  to  speak  of 
as  "  a  chain  of  causes,"  properly  to  be  ligared 
as  a  "chain,"  or  line,  but  rather  as  a  tissue, 
or  superficies  of  innumerable  lines,  extendii 
in  breadth  as  well  as  in  length,  and  with 
complejtily,  which  will  foil  and  utterly  be- 
wilder the  most  assiduous  coraputalion.  In 
fact,  the  wisest  of  us  roust,  for  by  far  the  most 
part,  judge  like  the  simplest;  estimate  im- 
ponance  by  mere  magnitude,  and  expect  thai 
what  strongly  affects  our  own  generation,  will 
strongly  atfect  those  thai  are  to  follow.  In  this 
way  it  is  that  conquerors  and  political 
lutionists  come  to  figure  as  so  mighty  in  their 
inflnences ;  whereas  truly  there  is  no  class  of 
persons,  creating  such  an  uproar  in  the  world, 
who  in  the  long  rnn  produce  so  very  slight  an 
impression  on  its  affairs.  When  Tamerlane 
had  finished  building  his  pyramid  of  seventy 
thousand  human  skulls,  and  was  seen  "  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  Damascus,  glittering,  in  steel, 
with  his  baitle-axe  on  his  shoulder,"  till  his 
fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories  and  new 
carnage,  the  pale  onlooker  might  havefancied 
that  Nature  was  in  her  death-lh roes  ;  for  havoc 
and  despair  had  taken  posses.^ion  of  the  earth, 
the  san  of  manhood  seemed  setting  in  seas  of 
hlood.  Yet,  it  might  be,  on  thai  very  gala-day 
of  Tamerlane,  a  little  boy  was  playing 
pins  on  the  streets  of  Meniz,  whose  history 
was  more  important  to  men  than  that  of 
Iweniy  Tamerlanes.  The  Tartar  Khan,  with 
his  shaggy  demons  of  the  wilderness,  ■'  passed 
away  like  a  whirlwind"  to  be  furgotlen  for 
ever;  and  that  German  artisan  has  wrought 
a  benefit,  which  is  yet  immeasurably  expand- 
ing itself,  and  wilt  continue  to  expand  itself 
through  all  countries  and  through  all  timet. 
What  are  the  conquests  andeipeditirms  of  the 
whole  corporation  of  capiaios,  from  Walter 
the  Pennyless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
pared  with  these  "  movable  types  "  of  Johannes 
Faust  1  Truly,  ii  is  a  mortifying  thing  for 
your  Conqueror  to  reflect,  how  perishable  is 
the  metal  which  he  hammers  with  such  vio- 
lence ;  how  the  kind  earth  will  soon  shroud 
up  his  bloody  footprints ;  and  al!  that  he 
achieved  and  skilfully  piled  together  wjII  be 
but  like  his  own  "  canvas  city  "  of  a  camp, — 
this  evening  loud  with  life,  to-morrow  all 
Blruck  and  vanished,  "a  few  earth-pits  and 


and  their  actions  governed.  How 
noiseless  is  thought!  No  rolling  of  drums,  no 
tramp  of  squadrons,  or  immeasurable  inmult 
of  baggage- wagons,  attends  its  movements !  in 
what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the 
head  be  meditating,  which  is  one  day  (o  be 
crowned  with  more  than  imperial  ■anthority ; 
for  Kings  and  Emperors  will  be  among  its 
ministering  servants;  it  will  rale  not  over, 
but  in  all  heads,  and  with  these  its  solitary 
combinations  of  ideas,  as  wiih  magic  formulas 
bend  the  world  to  its  witll  The  lime  may 
when  Napoleon  himself  will  be  heller 
1  for  his  laws  than  for  his  battles;  and 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  prove  less  momeniops 
'  an  the  opening  of  the  first  Mechanics'  In- 

We  fiave  been  led  into  such  rather  irite  re- 
flections, by  these  volumes  of  Memoire  on  Vol- 
laire-  a  tnan  in  whose  history  the  relative  im- 
portance of  intellectual  and  physical  power  is 
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private  person,  by  birth  nowise  an  elevated 
one ;  yet  so  far  as  present  knowledge  will  ena- 
ble as  to  judge,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  abstract 
Voltaire  and  his  activiiyfrom  the  eighiitenth 
century,  were  to  produce  a  greater  difiercnee 
in  the  existing  figure  of  things,  than  the  want 
of  any  other  individual,  up  to  this  day,  could 
have  occasioned.  Nay,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Luther,  there  is,  perhaps,  in  these 
modem  ages,  no  other  man  of  a  merely  intel- 
lectual character,  whp^e  influence  and  reput^i- 
lion  have  become  scy  entirely  European  as  thai 
of  Voltaire.  Indeed,  like  the  great  German 
Reformer's,  his  doctrines  loo,  almost  from  the 
first,  have  sflecled  not  only  the  belief  of  the 
thinkingworld,  silently  propagating  themselves 
from  mind  to  mind ;  but  in  a  high  degree  also, 
the  conduct  of  the  active  and  political  world  ; 
entering  as  ndislinol  element  into  some  of  the 
most  fearful  civil  convulsions  which  European 
history  has  on  record. 

Doubtless,  to  his  own  conlemporari.'s.lo  such 
of  them  al  least  as  had  any  insisht  infc  (he 
actual  state  of  men's  minds,  Voltaire  already 
appeared  as  a  note-worthy  and  decidedly  his- 
torical personage :  yet,  perhaps,  not  the  wildest 
of  his  admirers  ventured  to  assign  him  such  a 
magnitude  as  he  now  figures  in,  even  with  bis 
adversaries  and  detractors.  He  has  grown  in 
apparent  importance,  as  we  receded  from  him, 
as  the  nature  of  his  endeavours  became  more 
and  more  visible  in  their  results.  For,  unlike 
many  great  men,  hut  like  all  great  agitators, 
Voltaire  ever)-where  shows  himself  emphati- 
cally as  the  man  of  hiscentiirj-:  uniting  in  his 
own  person  whatever  spiritual  accomplisJ* 
ments  were  most  valued  by  that  age;  at  the 
same  lime,  with  no  depth  to  discern  its  ulterior 
tendencies,  still  less  with  any  magnanimity  to 
attempt  withstanding  these,  his  greatness  and 
his  littleness  alike  fitted  him  to  produce  an  im- 
I  mediate  effect;  for  he  leads  wWifcer  the  n 
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tode  was  of  itself  dimly  minded  to  run,  and 
keeps  the  van  not  less  by  skill  in  commandine, 
than  by  cunning  in  obeying.  Besides,  now 
thai  we  looJr  od  the  matler  from  some  distance, 
the  efforts  of  a  thousand  coadjutors  and  disci- 
ples, nay,  a  series  of  mighty  political  vicissi- 
tudes, in  the  production  of  which  these  efforts 
had  but  a  subsidiary  share,  have  all  come,  na- 
mrally  in  such  a  case,  to  appear  as  if  exclu- 
sively his  work;  so  that  he  rises  before  us  as 
the  paragon  and  epitome  of  a  whole  spiritual 
period,  now  almost  passed  away,  yet  remarka- 
ble in  itself,  and  more  ihan  ever  interesting  to 
ns,  who  seem  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  new  and  better  one. 

Way,  hsA  we  forgollen  that  ours  is  the  "  Age 
of  the  Press,"  when  he  who  runsmay  not  only 
read,  bat  furnish  us  with  reading ;  and  simply 
coDnted  the  books,  and  scatiered  leaves,  thick 
as  the  autumnal  in  Vallombrosa,  that  have  been 
wrillen  and  primed  concerning  this  man,  we 
might  almi)St  fancy  him  the  most  important 
person,  not  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  all 
the  centuries  from  Noah's  Hood  downwards. 
We  have  Lices  of  Voltaire  hy  friend  and  by  foe; 
Condorcet,  Dnvernei,  Lepan,  have  each  given 
us  a  whole;  portions,  documents,  and  all  manner 
of  authentic  or  spurious  coniributions  have 
been  supplied  by  innumerable  hands  ;  of  which 
we  meniion  only  the  labours  of  his  various 
secretaries ;  Collini's,  published  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  now  these  two  massive  octavos 
from  l.ongchamp  and  Wagniere.  To  say  no- 
thiog  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm's  Collections, 
unparalleled  in  more  than  one  respect;  or  of 
the  sii-and-ihirly  volumes  of  scurrilous  eaves- 
dropping, long  since  printed  under  the  title  of 
Mimoircs  de  i  adiaunant ;  oT  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  attacks  and  defences  that  appeared 
separately  in  his  lifetime,  and  all  the  judicial 
pieces,  whether  in  the  style  of  apotheosis  or 
of  excommunication,  that  have  seen  the  light 
since  then;  a  mass  of  Aigitive  writings,  the 
very  diamond  edition  of  which  might  fill  whole 
libraries.  The  peculiar  talent  of  the  French 
in  all  narrative,  at  least  in  all  anecdotic,  de- 
partments, rendering  most  of  these  works  ex- 
tremely readable,  still  further  favoured  their 
circulation,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  so  that 
DOW,  in  most  countries,  Voltaire  has  been  read 
of  and  talked  of,  till  his  name  and  life  have 
grown  familiar  like  those  of  a  village  acquaint- 
ance. In  England,  at  least,  where  for  almost 
a  century  the  study  of  foreign  literature  has, 
wemay  say,c(inlined  itself  to  that  of  thePrench, 
with  a  slight  intermixture  from  the  elder  Ita- 
lians, Voltaire's  writings  and  such  writings  as 
treated  of  him,  were  little  likely  to  want  readers. 
We  suppose,  there  is  no  literary  era,  not  even 
any  dontestic  one,  concerning  which  English- 
men in  general  have  such  information,  at  least 
have  gathered  so  many  anecdotes  and  opinions, 
as  concerning  this  of  Voltaire.  Nor  have  native 
addiliotis  to  the  stock  been  wanting,  and  these 
of  a  doe  variety  in  purport  and  kind:  maledic- 
tions, eipostulations,  and  dreadful  death-scenes, 
painted  like  Spanish  Sjnbeidlos,  by  weak  well- 
meaning  persons  of  the  hostile  class;  eulogies, 
generally  of  the  gayer  son,  by  open  or  secret 
friends  ;  all  this  has  been  long  and  extensively 
carried  on  amoog  us.    There  is  even  an  Eng- 


lish Life  of  VoUaire*  ■as.y,  we  remember  to 
have  seen  portions  of  his  writings  cited,  in  tir- 
roruni,  and  with  criticisms,  in  some  pamphlet, 
"  by  a  country  gentleman,"  either  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People,  or  else  on  the  question  of 
Preserving  the  Game. 

With  the  "Age  of  the  Press,"  and  such  mani- 
festations of  it  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from 
qtiarrelling.  We  have  read  great  part  of  these 
ihottsand-and-firsi  "Memoirs  on  Voltaire,"  by 
Longchamp  and  Wagniere,  not  without  satis- 
faction ;  and  can  cheerfully  look  forward  to 
still  other  "Memoirs"  following  in  their  train. 
Nothing  can  he  more  in  the  course  of  nature 
than  the  wish  to  satisfy  one's  self  with  know- 
ledge of  all  sorts  about  any  distinguished  per- 
son, especially  of  our  own  era ;  the  true  study 
of  his  character,  his  spiritual  individuality, 
and  peculiar  manner  of  existence,  is  f\lll  of 
iitstraclion  for  a]l  mankind;  even  that  of  his 
looks,  sayings,  habitudes,  and  indifferent  ac- 
tions, were  not  the  records  of  them  generally 
lies,  is  rather  to  be  commended;  nay,  are  not 
such  lies  themselves,  when  they  keep  within 
bounds,  and  the  subject  ol  them  has  been  dead 
for  some  time,  equal  to  an ipe-s hooting,  or  Col- 
burn-Novels,  at  least  little  inferior  in  the  great 
an  of  getting  done  with  life,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  killing  time !  For  our  own 
part,  we  say,^ — would  that  every  Johnson  in 
the  world  had  his  veridical  Boswell,  or  leash 
of  Boswells !  We  could  then  tolerate  his 
Hawkins  also,  though  not  veridical.  With 
regard  to  Voltaire,  in  particular,  it  seems  to 
us  not  only  innocent  but  profitable,  that  the 
whole  truth  regarding  him  shoDld  he  well  un- 
derstood. Surely,  the  biography  of  such  a 
man.  who,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  spent  his 
best  efforts,  and  as  many  still  think,  success- 
fully, in  assaulting  the  Christian  religion,  must 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  impori;  what  he 
did,  and  what  he  could  not  do ;  how  he  did  it, 
or  attempted  it,  that  is,  with  what  degree  of 
strength,  clearness,  especially  with  what  moral 
intents,  what  theories  and  feelings  on  man  and 
man's  life,  are  questions  that  will  bear  some 
discussing.  To  Voltaire,  individually,  for  the 
last  fifty-one  years,  the  discussion  has  been 
indifferent  enough;  and  to  us  it  is  a  discussion 
not  on  one  remarkable  person  only,  and  chiefly 
for  the  curious  or  studious,  but  involving  con- 
siderations of  highest  moment  to  all  men,  and 
inquiries  which  the  utmost  compass  of  our 
philosophy  will  he  unable  to  embrace. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  are  about  to  offer 
some  further  observations  on  this  qiasstio 
Mxata :  not  tcithoot  hope  that  the  reader  may 
accept  them  in  good  pan.  Doubtless,  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  bearings  of  the  matter, 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  any  unanimity 
respecting  it,  either  now,  or  within  a  calcula- 
ble period :  it  is  probable  that  many  will  con- 
tinue, for  a  long  time,  to  speak  of  this  "  uni- 
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versal  genios,"  this  "  apostle  of  Reason,"  and 
"fatherof  sound  Philosophy ;"  and  many  again 
of  ihis  "monster  of  impiety,"  this  "sophist," 
and  "atheist,"  and  "ape-demon;"  or,  like  die 
lale  Dr.Clarke  of  Cambridge,  dismiss  him  more 
briefly  with  information  thai  he  is  "  adriveller :" 
neithpr  is  it  essential  that  these  two  parlies 
should,  on  the  spnr  of  the  instant,  reconcile 
Ihemse.ves  herein.  Nevertheless,  truth  is 
better  than  error,  were  it  only  "  on  Hannibal's 
vinegar."  It  may  be  eipecied  that  men's 
opinions  concerning  Voltaire,  which  is  of  some 
moment,  and  concerning  Voltairism,  which  is 
of  almost  bonndles^  moment,  will,  if  they  can- 
not meet,  gradually  at  every  new  comparison 
approach  towards  meeting;  and  what  is  still 
more  desirable,  towards  meeting  somewhere 
nearer  the  irnth  than  they  actually  stand. 

With  honest  wishes  to  promote  snoh  ap- 
prorimation,  there  is  one  condition,  which, 
above  all  others,  in  this  inqtiiry,  we  must  beg 
the  reade*  to  impose  on  himself;  the  duty  of  ' 
fairness  lowards  Voltaire,  of  Tolerance  to- 
wards him,  as  towards  all  men.  This,  truly, ' 
is  a  duty,  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  hear . 
daily  inculcated;  yet  which,  it  has  been  well 
said,  no  mortal  is  at  bottom  disposed  to  prac-| 
tise.  Nevertheless,  if  we  really  desire  to  un-  j 
deistand  the  truth  on  any  subject,  not  merely, ' 
as  is  mach  more  common,  to  confirm  our  al- 
ready eiistin?  opinions,  and  gratify  this  and  | 
the  other  piuTul  claim  of  vanity  or  malice  in 
respect  of  it,  tolerance  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  indispensable  of  all  prerequisites ;  the 
condition,  indeed,  by  which  alone  any  real 
progress  in  the  question  becomes  possible.  In 
respect  of  our  fellow-men,  and  a!l  real  insight 
into  their  characters,  this  is  especially  true. 
No  character,  we  may  affirm,  was  ever  rightly 
understood,  till  it  had  first  heen  regarded  with  a 
certain  feeling,  not  of  tolerance  only,  hut  of 
sympaihy.  For  here,  more  than  in  any  other 
case,  h  is  verified  that  the  heart  sees  farther 
than  the  head.  Let  ns  be  snre,  our  enemy  is 
tint  that  hateful  being  we  are  too  apt  to  paint 
him.  His  vices  and  basenesses  lie  combined 
in  fnr  other  order  before  his  own  mind,  than 
before  ours ;  and  under  colours  which  palliate 
them,  nay,  perhaps,  exhibit  them  as  virtues. 
Were  he  the  wretch  of  our  imagining,  his  life 
would  he  a  burden  to  himself;  for  it  is  not  by 
bread  alone  that  the  basest  mortal  li^es ;  a  cer- 
tain approval  of  conscience  is  equally  essen- 
tial even  to  physical  existence;  is  the  fine 
all-pervading  cement  by  which  that  wondrous 
union,  a  Self,  is  held  together.  Since  (he  man, 
therefore,  is  not  in  Bedlam,  and  has  not  shot 
or  hanged  himself,  let  us  lake  comfort,  and 
conclude  that  he  is  one  of  two  things:  either 
a  vicious  i/ng.  in  man's  guise,  lo  be  muziled, 
and  mourned  over,  and  greatly  marvelled  at ; 
or  a  real  mim,  and,  consequently,  not  without 
moral  worth,  which  is  to  be  enlightened,  and 
so  far  approved  of.  But  to  judge  rightly  of 
his  character,  we  must  learn  (o  look  at  it,  not 
less  with  his  eyes,  than  with  onr  own ;  we 
must  learn  to  pity  him,  to  see  him  as  a  fellow- 
creature,  in  a  word,  lo  love  him,  or  his  real 
spiritual  nature  will  ever  be  mistaken  by  us. 
In  interpreting  Voltaire,  accordingly,  it  will  be 
needful  to  bear  some  things  carefullyin  i  '  ' 
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and  to  keep  many  other  things  as  carernlly  in 
abeyance.  Let  us  foi^et  that  our  opinions 
were  ever  assailed  by  him,  or  ever  defended: 
that  «jf  have  to  thank  him,  or  upbraid  him,  for 
pain  or  for  pleasure;  let  us  foti^et  that  we  are 
Deists,  or  Millenarians,  Bishops,  or  Radical 
Reformers,  and  remember  only  that  we  are 
men.  This  is  a  European  subject,  or  there 
never  was  one  ;  and  must,  if  we  would  in  the 
least  comprehend  it,  be  looked  al  neither  from 
the  parish  belfry,  nor  any  Peterloo  Platform  ; 
but,  if  possible,  from  some  natural  and  infi- 
nitely higher  point  of  vision. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  throughout  the 
last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  Voltaire  was  seldom 
or  never  named,  even  by  his  detractors,  with- 
out the  epithet  "great"  being  appended  to  him; 
so  that,  had  the  syllables  suited  such  a  junc- 
tion, as  they  did  in  the  happier  case  of  Cliarti- 
Magne,  we  might  almost  have  expected  that, 
not  Vollaire,  but  VoUaire-ce-grmul-homrne  would 
be  his  designation  with  posterity.  However, 
posterity  is  much  more  stinted  in  its  allow- 
ances on  that  score;  and  a  multitude  of  things 
remain  to  be  adjusted,  and  questions  of  very 
dubious  issue  to  be  gone  Into,  before  such 
coronation  titles  can  he  conceded  with  any 
permanence.  The  million,  even  the  wiser 
part  of  them,  are  apt  to  lose  Iheir  discretion, 
when  "tumultnously  assembled;"  for  a  small 
object,  near  at  hand,  may  subtcid  a  large 
angle;  and  often  a  Pennenden  Hesth  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  Field  of  Runnymed.: ;  whereby 
the  couplet  on  that  immortal  Dalho.jsie  proves 
to  be  the  emblem  of  many  a  man  s  real  for- 
tune with  the  public; 

Liemenant-Colnnel  to  iheEarl  of  Mat ; 
the  latter  end  corresponding  poorly  with  the 
beginning,  To  ascertain  what  wa^  the  true 
significance  of  Voltaire's  history,  both  as  re- 
spects himself  and  the  world ;  whai  was  his 
specific  character  and  value  as  a  man;  what 
has  been  the  character  and  value  tf  his  in- 
fluence on  society,  of  his  appearance  -is  an  ac- 
tive agent  in  the  culture  of  Europe;  all  this  leads 
us  into  much  deeper  investigations ,  on  the 
settlement  of  which,  however,  the  whole  bnsi- 

To  our  own  view,  we  confess,  on  looking  at 
Voltaire's  life,  the  chief  quality  that  shows 
itself  is  one  for  which  ailmihifit  seems  (he 
filler  name.  Greatness  implies  several  condi- 
tions, the  existence  of  which,  in  his  case,  it 
might  be  difficult  10  demonstrate;  but  of  his 
claim  to  this  other  praise  there  can  he  no  dis- 
puting. Whatever  be  his  aims,  high  or  low, 
just  or  the  contrary,  he  is  al  all  limes,  and  to 
the  almost  degree,  expert  in  pursuing  them 
It  is  to  he  observed,  moreover,  that  his  aims  iu 
general  were  not  of  a  simple  sort,  and  the 
attainment  of  them  easy;  few  literary  men 
have  had  a  course  so  diversified  with  vicissi- 
tudes as  Voltaire's.  His  life  is  not  spent  in  a 
corner,  like  that  of  a  studious  reclose,  but  on 
the  open  theatre  of  the  world ;  in  an  age  full 
of  commotion,  when  society  is  rending  itself 
asunder.  Superstition  already  armed  for  deadly 
battle  againsl  Unbelief;  in  which  battle  he 
himself  plays  a  distinguished  part.  From  his 
earliest  years,  we  find  him  in  nerpetual  coir 
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1  with  the  higher  personages  of 
his  time,  often  with  the  highest:  it  is  in  circles 
of  authority,  of  repulation,  al  lowest,  of  fashion 
atid  rank,  thai  he  lives  and  works.  Ninon  de 
I'Encios  leaves  the  boy  a  legacy  to  buy  books ; 
itill  young,  when  he  can  say  of  his  supper 
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In  aiier  life,  he  exhibits  himself  in  company 
or  correspondence  with  al!  manner  of  princi- 
paUlies  and  powers,  from  Queeti  Caroline  of 
England  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Itu^sia, 
from  Pope  Benedict  to  Frederic  the  Great. 
Meanwhile,  shiltingfrom  side  to  side  of  Europe, 
hiding  in  the  country,  or  liring  sumptuously 
in  capital  cities,  he  quits  not  his  pen,  with 
which,  as  with  some  enchanter's  rod,  more 
potent  Ihan  any  king's  sceptre,  he  turns  and 
winds  the  mighty  machine  of  European  Opi- 
nion; approves  himself,  as  hta  scho{ilmasler 
bad  predicted,  the  Cerypliee  du  Diisiiie ,  and, 
not  content  with  Ibis  elevation,  strives,  and 
nowise  ineffectually,  to  unite  with  it  a  p<ietical, 
historical,  philosophic,  and  even  sciemific  pre- 
eminence. Nay,  we  may  add,  a  pecuiiial'f 
one;  for  he  speculates  in  the  funds,  difigenily 
solicits  pensions  and  promotions,  trades  to 
America,  is  long  a  regular  victuallin^-cunirac- 
tor  for  armies;  and  ibus,  by  one  means  and 
another,  independently  of  liieriiture,  whjch 
would  never  yield  much  money,  raises  his  in- 
come from  800  francs  a-year  to  more  than 
centuple  that  aum.*  And  now,  havin;;,  besides 
all  this  commercial  and  economical  business, 
written  some  thirty  quartos,  the  most  popular 
that  were  ever  written,  he  retams  afier  long 
eiile  to  his  native  city,  to  be  welcomed  there  al- 
most as  a  religious  idol ;  and  closes  a  life,  pros- 
perous alike  in  the  building  of  conotry-seats, 
and  the  composition  of  Htnrinda  and  Phi/mo- 
phical  Jlietioiiarie/,  by  the  most  appropriate 
demise;  by  drowning,  as  it  were,  in  an  oce 
of  applause,  so  that  as  he  lived  for  fame, 
may  be  said  to  have  died  of  it- 
Such  various,  complete  success,  granted 
bnly  to  a  small  portion  of  men  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  pre.supposes,  at  least,  with  every 
allowance  for  good  fortune,  an  aim 
rivalled  expertness  of  management, 
must  have  been  a  great  talent  of  some  kind  at 
work  here :  a  cause  proportionate  to  the  elfeci- 
It  is  wonderlXil,  truly.  In  observe  with  what 
perfect  skill  Voltaire  steers  his  course  through 
so  many  conflicting  circumstances ;  how  he 
weathers  this  Cape  Horn, darts  lightly  through 
that  Mahlslrom ;  always  either  sinks  hi: 
enemy,  or  shuns  him;  here  waters,  and  careens 
and  traffics  with  the  rich  savages ;  there  lie: 
land-locked  till  the  hurricane  is  overblown 
and  so,  in  spite  of  all  billows,  and  sea-mi>nslers 
and  hostile  fleets,  fitiishes  his  long  Manilla 
yoya^,  with  streamers  flying,  and  deck  piled 
with  ingots  !  To  s»y  nothing  of  his  literary 
character,  of  which  this  same  dexterous  ad- 
dress will  also  he  found  to  be  a  main  feature, 
let  us  glance  only  at  the  general  aspect  of  his 
conduct,  as  manifested  both  in  his  writings 
and  actions.  By  turns,  and  ever  at  the  right 
season,  he  is  imperious  and  obsequious;  now 
Bhodts  abroad,  from  the  mountain  tops,  Hype- 
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on-like,  his  keen,  .nnnmerahle  shafts ;  anon 
hen  danger  is  advancing,  flies  to  obscure 
nooks;  or,  if  taken  in  the  fact,  swears  it  was 
but  in  sport,  and  that  he  is  the  peaceablesi  of 
men.  He  bends  to  occasion ;  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  blow  hot  or  blow  cold;  and  never  at- 
tempts force,  where  cunning  will  serve  his 
turn.  The  beagles  of  the  Hierarchy  and  of 
the  Monarchy,  proverbially  quick  of  scent,  and 
sharp  of  tooth,  are  out  in  quest  of  him ;  but  this 
is  a  lion-fox  which  cannot  be  captured.  By 
wiles  and  a  thousand  doublings,  he  mterly  dis- 
tracts his  pursuers;  he  can  burrow  in  the 
earth,  and  all  trace  of  him  is  gone.'  With  a 
strange  system  of  anonymity  and  publicity,  of 
denial  and  assertion,  of  Myslidcation  in  all 
senses,  has  Voltaire  surrounded  himself.  He 
can  raise  no  standing  armies  for  his  defence, 
yet  he  (oo  is  a  "European  power,"  and  not 
undefended;  an  invisible, impregnable,  though 
hitherto  unrecognised  bulwark,  that  of  Public 
Opinion,  defends  him.  With  great  art,  he 
maintains  this  stronghold ;  though  ever  and 
anon  sallying  out  from  it,  far  beyond  the  per- 
mitted limits.  But  he  has  his  coat  of  darkness, 
and  hi!>  shoes  of  swiftness,  like  that  other 
Killer  of  Giants,  We  End  Voltaire  a  supple 
courtier,  or  a  sharp  satirist;  he  can  talk  blas- 
phemy, and  build  churches,  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  limes.  Frederic  the  Great  is  not 
too  high  for  his  diplomacy,  nor  the  poor  Prin- 
ter of  his  '/aiHg  loo  low;|  he  manages  the 
Cardinal  Fleun,  and  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice; 
and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  all  the  world.  We 
should  pronounce  him  to  be  one  of  the  best 
politicians  on  record ;  as  we  have  said,  the 
ad;oitM  of  all  literary  men. 

Al  the  same  time.  Voltaire's  worst  enemies, 
it  seems  to  us,  will  nut  deny  that  he  had 
naturally  a  keen  sense  for  rectitude,  indeed,  for 
all  virtue:  the  utmostvivacityof  temperaraenl 
characterizes  him ;  his  quick  susceptibility  for 
every  form  of  beauty  is  moral  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual. Nor  was  his  practice  without  in- 
dubitable and  highly  creditable  proofs  of  this. 
To  the  help-needing  he  was  at  all  times  a 
ready  benefactor:  many  were  the  hungry  ad- 
venturers who  profited  of  his  bounty,  and  then 
bit  the  hand  that  had  fed  Ihem.  If  we  enume- 
rate his  generous  acts,  from  the  case  of  the 
Abba  Desibntaioes  down  to  that  of  the  widow 
Calas,  and  the  Serfs  of  Saint  Claude,  we  shall 
find  that  few  private  men  have  had  so  wide  a 
circle  of  charity,  and  have  w:itched  over  it  so 
well.  Should  it  be  objected  that  love  of  repu- 
tation entered  largely  into  these  proceedings, 
Voltaire  can  aflbrd  a  handsome  deduction  on 
that  head:  should  the  nnoharitable  even  cal- 
culate that  love  of  reputation  was  the  sole 
motive,  we  can  only  remind  them  that  love  of 
SMrfi  reputation  is  itself  the  effect  of  a  social, 
humane  didpositinn;  and  wish,  a 
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improvement,  ihil  all  men  were  animated  vith 
il.  Voltaire  was  not  without  his  experie.ice 
of  human  baseness ;  but  he  siill  had  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  human  sufferinj;> ;  and  delighied, 
were  it  only  as  an  honest  luiury,  to  relieve 
them.  His  attach loents  seem  remarkably 
constant  and  lasting :  even  such  sots  as  Tbiriot, 
whom  nothing  but  habit  could  have  endeared 
to  him,  he  continues,  and  afler  repeated  in- 
juries, !o  treat  and  regard  as  friends.  To  his 
equals  we  do  not  observe  him  envious,  at  least 
not  palpably  and  despicably  so;  though  this,  we 
should  add,  might  be  in  him,  who  was  from  the 
first  so  paramoantly  popular,  no  such  hard 
attainmenL  Against  Monlesqnieu,  perhaps 
against  him  alone,  he  cannot  help  entertaining 
a  small  secret  grudge;  yet  ever  in  public  he 
does  him  the  amplest  justice :  PJrla/um  Gro- 
tius  of  the  Are-side  becomes,  on  all  grave  occa- 
sions, the  author  of  ihe  Hsprit  del  Loix. 
Neither  lo  his  enemies,  and  even  betrayers,  is 
Voltaire  implacable  or  meanly  vindictive :  the 
instant  of  their  submission  is  also  the  instant 
of  his  forgiveness;  iheir  hostility  itself  pro- 
vokes only  casual  i^allies  from  him  ;  his  hearl 
is  loo  kindly,  indeed  too  light,  to  cherish  any 
rancour,  any  continuation  of  revenge.  If  he 
has  not  the  virtue  to  forgive,  he  is  seldom 
without  the  prudence  to  foi^ei;  if,  in  his  life- 
long contentjons,  he  cannot  treat  his  opponents 
trith  any  magnanimity,  he  seldom,  or  perhaps 
n'ver  once,  treats  them  quite  basely  ;  seldom 
or  never  with  that  absolute  unfairness  which 
the  law  of  retaliation  might  so  often  have 
seemed  to  justify.  We  would  say  that,  if  nol 
heroic,  he  is  at  all  times  a  perfectly  civilized 
man ;  which,  considering  that  bis  war  vim 
with  exasperated  theologians,  and  a  "war  to 
the  knife,"  on  their  part,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  rather  a  surprising  circumstance.  He  ex- 
hibits many  minor  virtues,  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  highest;  and  fewer  faults  than,  in  his 
situation,  might  have  been  expected,  and  per- 
haps pardoned. 

.\11  ihis  is  well,  and  may  fit  out  a  highly  ex- 
pert and  much  esteemed  man  of  business,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  term;  but  is  still  far 
from  constituting  a  "  great  character."  In  fact, 
there  is  one  deficiency  in  Voltaire's  original 
structure,  which,  it  appears  to  us,  must  be 
quite  fatal  to  such  claims  for  him:  we  mean 
his  inborn  levity  of  nature,  his  entire  want  of 
Earnestness.  Voltaire  was  hy  birth  a  Mocker] 
and  light  Fororiirtmie ;  which  natural  dispo.sij 
tion  his  way  of  life  confirmed  into  a  predomi- 
nant, indeed  all-pervading  habit.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  say,  that  solemnity  is  an  essential 
ol"  greatness;  that  no  great  man  can  have 
other  than  a  rigid^vinegar  aspect  of  counte- 
nance, never  to  be  thawed  or  warmed  by  bil- 
lows of  mirth  !  There  are  things  in  this  world 
to  be  laughed  at,  as  well  as  things  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  his  is  no  complete  mind,  that  can- 
not give  to  each  sort  its  due.  Nevertheless, 
contempt  is  a  dangerous  element  to  sport  in ; 
a  deadly  one,  if  we  habitually  live  in  if.  How, 
indeed,  to  take  Ihe  lowest  view  of  this  matter, 
shall  a  man  accomplish  great  enterprises, — 
enduring  all  toil,  resisting  temptations,  laying 
aside  every  weight, — unless  he  zealously  love 
what  he  pursues!     The  faculty  of  love,  of 
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admiration,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign  anil 
the  measure  of  high  souls:  unwisely  directed, 
it  leads  to  many  evils;  but  without  it,  there 
cannot  be  any  good.  Ridicule,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  is  indeed  a  facalty  much  prized  by  its 
possessors;  yet,  intrinsically,  it  is  a  small 
faculty;  we  may  say,  the  sraalles.1  of  all  faeul- 
lies  that  other  men  are  at  the  pains  to  repay 
with  any  esteem.  It  is  directly  opposed  to 
Thought,  to  Knowledge,  properly  so  called; 
its  nourishment  and  essence  is  Denial,  which 
hovers  only  on  the  surface,  while  Knowledge 
dwells  far  below.  Moreover,  il  is  hy  nature 
selfish  and  morally  trivial;  il  cherishes  nothing 
but  our  Vanity,  which  may  in  general  be  left 
safely  enough  to, shift  for  itselE  Little  "dis- 
course of  reason,"  in  any  sense,  is  implied  in 
Ridicule;  a  scoffing  man  is  in  no  lofly  mood, 
for  the  time;  shows  more  of  the  imp  than  of 
the  angel.  This  loo  when  his  scolfing  is  what 
we  call  just,  and .  has  some  foundation  on 
truth ;  while  again  the  laughter  of  fools,  that 
vain  sound,  said  in  Scripture  to  resemble  the 
"crackling  of  thorns  under  ihe  pot," — which 
they  cannot  heat,  and  only  soil  and  begrime, — 
must  be  regarded,  in  these  latter  times,  as  a 
very  serious  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
wretch ednes.s  i  and  may  nol  aiu'ays,  when 
considering  the  Increase  of  Crime  in  Ihe  Me- 
tropolis, escape  the  vigilance  of  Parliament. 

We  have,  oftener  than  once,  endeavoured 
to  attach  some  meaning  to  that  aphorism,  vul> 
garly  imputed  to  Shaftesbury,  which,  however, 
we  can  find  nowhere  in  his  works,  that  ridicule 
is  Ihe  leii  of  inuh.  But  of  all  chimeras,  that 
ever  advanced  themselves  in  the  shape  of  phi- 
losophical doctrines,  this  is  to  us  the  most 
formless  and  purely  inconceivable.  Did  or 
could  the  unassisted  human  faculties  ever  un- 
derstand il,  much  more  believe  it !  Surely,  so 
far  as  the  common  mind  can  discern,  laughter 
seems  lo  depend  not  less  on  the  laugher  than 
on  the  langhee;  and  who  gave  laughers  a  pa- 
tent to  be  always  just,  and  always  omniscientl 
If  the  philosophers  of  Nooika  Sound  were 
pleased  to  laugh  at  Ihe  montcuvres  of  Cook's 
seamen,  did  thai  render  these  mantEuvres  use- 
less, and  were  the  seamen  lo  stand  idle,  or  take 
to  leather  canoes,  till  the  laughter  abated  1  Let 
a  discerning  public  judge. 

But.  leaving  ihese  questions  for  the  present, 
we  may  observe  at  least  that  all  great  men 
have  been  careful  lo  subordinate  this  taleni  or 
habit  of  ridicule;  nay,  in  the  ages  which  we 
consider  the  greatest,  most  of  the  arts  that 
coQtribuie  to  it  have  been  thought  disgraceful 
for  fieemen,  and  confined  lo  Ihe  eiereise  of 
slaves.  With  Voltaire,  however,  there  is  uo  such 
subordination  visible:  by  nature,  or  by  prac- 
tice, mockery  has  grown  to  be  the  irresislible 
bias  of  his  disposition;  so  that  for  him,  in  all 
matters,  Ihe  first  question  is  nol  what  is  true, 
bnl  what  is  false ;  not  what  is  to  be  loved,  anil 
held  fast,  and  earnestly  laid  to  hearl,  but  what 
is  to  be  contemned,  and  derided,  and  sportfully 
cast  out  of  doors.  Here  truly  he  earns  abun 
dant  triumph  as  an  image-breaker,  but  pocket, 
little  real  wealth.  Vanity,  wiih  its  adjuncts, 
as  we  have  said, finds  rich  solacemenl;  but 
for  aught  better,  ihere  is  not  much.  Beverunce, 
the  highest  feeling  that  man's  nature  is  caps 
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ble  of,  the  cTown  of  his  whole  moral  manhood,  1 
and  precious,  like  fine  gold,  were  ii  in  ihe  rudest  I 
forms,  he  seems  not  to  understand,  or  have 
heard  of,  even  by  credible  tradition.  The 
glory  of  knowing;  and  believing  is  all  but  a 
stranger  to  him ;  only  with  that  of  qoestioo- 1 
ing  and  quaUfyiog  is  he  familiar.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sees  but  a  little  way  into  Nature:  the 
mighty  All,  in  its  beauty,  and  infinite  myste- 
rious grandeur,  humbling  the  small  Me  intu  ; 
nothingness,  has  never  even  for  momenis  been 
revealed  to  him;  only  this  and  that  other  atom  | 
of  it,  and  the  differences  and  discrepancies  of  i 
these  two,  has  he  looked  into,  and  noled  down. ' 
His  theory  of  the  world,  his  picture  of  man  j 
and  man's  life,  is  iillle ;  for  a  Poet  and  Philoso- 1 
pher,  even  pitiful.  Examine  it,  in  its  highest  | 
developments,  yon  find  it  an  altogether  vulgar  i 
picture ;  simply  a  reffex,  from  more  or  fewer  ' 
mirrors  of  Self  and  Ihe  poor  interests  of  Selil 
"The  Divine  Idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  bot- 

ble  to  any  man.  He  reads  History  not  with  the 
eye  of  a  devout  Seer,  or  even  of  a  Critic ;  but 
through  a  pair  of  mere  anti-catholic  specta- 
cles. Ii  is  not  a  mighty  drama,  enacted  on  the 
theatre  of  Infinitude,  with  Suns  for  lamps,  and 
Eternity  as  a  background;  whose  author  is 
God,  and  whose  -purport  and  thousand-fold 
moral  lead  us  up  to  the  "dark  with  excess  of 
light"  of  the  Throne  of  God;  but  a  poor  wea- 
risome deballng-club  dispute,  spun  through 
ten  centuries,  between  the  Enrgclopedic  and  the 
Sorbaane.  Wisdom  or  folly,  nobleness  or  base- 
ness, are  merely  superstitious  or  unbelieving; 
God's  Universe  is  a  latter  Palrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and  pleasant  to 
bunt  the  Pope. 

In  this  way,  Voltaire's  nature,  which  was 
originally  vehement  rather  than  deep,  came  in 
its  maturity,  in  spite  of  alt  his  wonderful  gifts, 
to  be  positively  shallow.  We  find  no  heroism 
of  character  in  him,  from  first  to  last;  nay, 
there  is  not,  that  we  know  of,  one  great  thought, 
in  all  his  sii-and-thir^  qoanos.  The  high 
worth  implanted  in  him  by  Nature,  and  still 
olleii  manifested  in  his  conduct,  does  not  shine 
there  like  a  light,  btit  like  a  corusca 
enthusiasm,  proper  to  snch  a  mind,  visits  him ; 
but  it  has  no  abiding  virtue  in  bis  thought, 
local  habitation  and  no  name.  .There  is  in  i 
a  rapidity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  pettiness . 
certain  violence,  and  fitful  abruptness,  which 
takes  from  him  all  dignity.  Of  his  emportei 
and  iragi-comical  explosions,  a  thousand 
ecdoies  are  on  record;  neither  is  he,  in  these 
cases,  a  terrific  volcano,  but  a  mere  bundle  of 
rockets.  He  is  nigh  shooting  poor  Dorn,  thi 
Frankfort  constable ;  actually  fires  a  pistol, 
into  the  lobby,  al  him ;  and  this,  three  days 
afierthatmetancholybusinessof  the"CEuj!re(te 
Po^ie  ifu  ilai  tnim  Mailre"  had  been  finally  ad- 
justed. A  bookseller,  thai,  with  the  natural 
instinct  of  fallen  mankind,  overcharges  him, 
receives  from  this   Philosopher,  by  way   of 

Eayment  at  sight,  a  slap  on  the  face.  Poor 
ongchamp,  with  considerable  tact,  and  a 
praiseworthy  air  of  second-table  respeclabilily, 
details  various  scenes  of  this  kind:  how  Vol- 
taire dashed  away  his  combs,  and  maltreated 
bis   wig,   and   otherwise   fiercely   comporred 


himself,  the  very  first  morning;  how  once, 
having  a  keenness  of  appetite,  sharpened  by 
walking,  and  a  diet  of  weali;tea,  he  became 
uncommonly  anxious  for  snpper;  and  Ciairaul 
and  Madame  du  Chatelet,  sunk  in  algebraic 
calculations,  twice  promised  lo  come  down, 
but  still  kept  the  dishes  cooling,  and  the  Phi- 
losopher al  last  desperately  battered  open  (heir 
locked  door  with  bis  foot;  exclaiming  "  Vova 
S  a  imt  de  concsn  ptmr  me  faire  numrir  /  " — And 
yel  Vollairo  had  a  true  kindness  of  heart;  all 
his  domestics  and  dependents  loved  him,  and 
continued  with  him.  He  has  many  elements  of 
goodness,  but  Qoating  looselyr  nothing  is  com- 
bined in  steadfast  union.  It  is  true,  he  presents 
in  general  a  surface  of  smoothness,  of  cultured 
regularity ;  yet,  under  il,  there  is  not  the  silent 
rock-bound  strength  of  a  World,  but  the  wild 
.  turauits  of  a  Chaos  are  ever  bursting  through. 
He  is  a  man  of  power,  but  not  of  beneficent 
authority ;  we  fear,  but  cannot  reverence  him ; 
e  feel  hira  to  be  stronger,  not  higher. 
Much  of  this  spiritual  short-coming  and  per- 
;rsion  might  be  due  to  natural  defect:  but 
lUch  of  it  also  is  due  lo  the  age  into  which 
e  was  cast.  It  was  an  age  of  discord  and 
ivision ;  the  approach  of  a  grand  crisis  in 
human  affairs.  Already  we  discern  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
wonder,  so  easily  do  we  forget  how  entangled 
and  hidden  the  meaning  of  the  present  gene- 
rally is  to  us,  that  all  men  did  not  foresee  the 
comings  on  of  that  fearful  convulsion.  On 
(he one  hand,  a  high  all-attempling  activity  of 
Intellect:  the  most  peremptory  spirit  of  in- 
quiry abroad  on  every  subject;  things  human 
and  thiiifis  divine  alike  cited  without  mis- 
givings before  the  same  boastful  Inbnnal  of  so- 
called  Reason,  which  means  here  a  merely 
argumentative  Logic;  the  strong  in  mind  es- 
clnded  from  his  regular  influence  in  the  state, 
and  deeply  conscious  of  that  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  privileged  few,  strong  in  the 
subjection  of  the  many,  yet  in  itself  weak;  a 
piebald,  and  for  mo^l  part  altogether  decrepit 
battalion,  of  Clergy,  of  purblind  Nobility,  or 
rather  of  Courtiers,  for  ar.  yet  the  Nobility  is 
mostly  on  the  other  side;  these  cannot  fight 
with  Logic,  and  the  day  of  Persecution  is  well- 
nigh  done.  The  whole  force  of  law,  indeed, 
is  still  in  their  hands;  but  the  far  deeper  force, 
which  alone  gives  efficacy  to  law,  is  bonrly 
passing  away  from  them.  Hope  animates  one 
side;  fear  the  other;  and  the  battle  will  be 
fierce  and  desperate.  For  there  is  wit  without 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  self-styled  Philoso- 
phers ;  feebleness  with  exasperation  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents ;  pride  enough  on  all 
hands,  but  little  magnanimity ;  perhaps  no- 
where any  pure  love  of  truth,  only  everywhere 
the  purest,  most  anient  love  of  self.  In  such 
'  a  state  of  things,  there  lay  abundant  principles 
'  of  discord  :  these  two  influences  hung  like 
i  fast-gathering  electric  clouds,  as  yel  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  horizon,  but  with  a  malig- 
nity of  aspect,  which  boiled,  whenever  thej 
might  meet,  a  sky  offire  and  blaclcness,  ihun- 
,  derbolts  to  waste  the  earth,  and  the  sun  and 
'  stars,  though  but  for  a  season,  to  be  blotted  out 
from  the  heavens.  For  there  is  no  conducting 
medium  to  unite  strfily  these  hostile  elements ; 
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thtre  i?  no  true  virtue,  no  true  wisdom, 
on  [he  one  side  or  on  (Jie  olher.  Never  per- 
iiaps,  was  Ihere  an  epoch,  in  the  hislory  of 
tlie  world,  when  aniversal  corruption  called 
so  loudly  for  reform ;  and  ihey  who  underlook 
that  lask  were  men  intrinsically  so  worthless. 
Not  by  Gracchi,  but  hy  Caiiliues ;  not  hy  Lu- 
Ihers,  but  by  Aretines,  was  Europe  to  be  re- 
novated. The  lask  has  been  a  long  and  bloody 
one;  and  is  still  far  from  done. 

In  this  condiliotl  of  affairs,  what  side  such  a, 
man  as  Voltaire  »as  to  lake  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful. Whether  he  ought  to  have  taken  either 
side;  whether  he  should  not  rather  have 
stationed  himself  in  the  middle;  the  partisan 
of  neither,  perhaps  hated  by  both;  acknow- 
ledging, and  forwarding,  and  striving  to  re- 
concile, what  truth  was  in  each;  and  preach- 
ing forth  a  far  deeper  truth,  which,  if  his  own 
century  had  neglected  it,  had  persecuted  it, 
future  centuries  would  have  recognised  as 
priceless  :  all  this  was  another  question.  Of 
no  man,  however  gifted,  can  we  require  what 
he  has  not  to  give;  but  Voltaire  called  him- 
self Phiiosopher,  nay,  the  Philosopher.  And 
such  has  often,  indeed  generally,  been  the  fate 
of  great  men,  and  Lovers  of  Wisdom ;  their 
own  age  and  country  have  treated  ttiem  as  of 
no  account;  in  the  great  Corn-Exchange  of  the 
world,  their  pearls  have  seemed  but  spoih.j 
barley,  and  been  ignoniiniously  rejected.  Weak 
in  adherenis,  strong  only  in  Iheir  faith,  in 
iheir  indestructible  consciousness  of  worth 
and  well-doing,  Ihey  have  silently,  or  in  words, 
appealed  to  coining  ages,  when  their  own  ear 
would  inde^  be  shut  lo  the  voice  of  love,  and 
of  hatred,  but  the  Truth  thai  had  dwelt  in  them 
would  speak  with  a  voice  audible  to  all.  Bacon 
left  his  works  to  future  generations,  when 
some  centuries  should  have  elapsed.  "Is  it 
much  for  me,"  said  Kepler,  in  his  isolation, 
and  eslreme  need,  "Ihat  men  «hould  accept 
tny  discovery !  If  the  Almighty  waited  six 
tliousand  years  for  one  to  see  wbai  He  had 
made,  I  may  sorely  wait  two  hundred,  for  one 
10  understand  what  I  have  seen  V  All  this, 
and  more,  is  implied  in  love  of  wisdom,  in 
genuine  seeking  of  truth ;  the  noblest  function 
that  can  be  appointed  for  s  man,  but  requiring 
also  the  noblesl  man  to  fulfil  it. 

With  Voltaire,  however,  there  is  no  symptom, 
perhaps  Ihere  was  no  conception,  of  such 
nobleness;  the  high  call  for  which,  indeed,  in 
the  existing  stale  of  things,  his  intellect  may 
have  had  as  little  the  force  to  discern,  as  his 
heart  had  the  force  to  obey.  He  follows  a 
simpler  course.  Heedless  of  remoter  Lssues, 
he  adopts  the  cause  of  his  own  party ;  of  Ihat 
class  with  whom  he  lived,  and  was  most  anx- 
ious to  Eland  well;  he  enlists  in  their  ranks, 
not  without  hopes  thai  he  may  one  day  rise  to 
be  their  general.  A  resolution  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with  his  prior  habits,  and  temper  of 
mind;  and  from  which  his  whole  subsequent 
procedure,  and  moral  aspect  as  a  man  natural- 
ly enough  evolves  itself.  Not  that  we  would 
say,  Voltaire  was  a  mere  prize-fighter;  one 
of  "Heaven's  Swiss,"  contending  for  a  cause 
which  he  only  half,  or  not  at  all  approved  of. 
Far  from  it.  Doubtless  he  loved  truth,  douht- 
J"ss  he  partially  felt  himself  to  be  advucaling 
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truth  ;  nay,  we  know  not  that  he  has  ever  yet, 
in  a  single  instance,  been  convicted  of  wilfully 
perverting  his  belief;  of  ntteriig,  in  all  his 
controversies,  one  deliberate  fi..seliood.  Nor 
should  this  negative  praise  aeera  an  altogether 
slight  one,  for  greatly  were  it  to  be  wished 
that  even  the  best  of  his  better-intenlioned  op- 
ponents had  always  deserved  the  like.  Never- 
theless, his  love  of  truth  is  not  that  deep,  in- 
finite Igve,  which  beseems  a  Philosopher; 
which  many  ages  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witness ;  nay,  cf  which  his  own  age  had 
still  some  examples.  It  is  a  far  inferior  love, 
we  should  say,  to  thai  of  poor  Jean  Jacques, 
half-sage,  half-maniac  as  he  was;  it  is  more  a 
prudent  calculation  than  a  passion.  Voltaire 
loves  Truth,  but  chiefly  of  the  triumphant 
sort;  we  have  no  instance  of  his  fighting  for 
a  quite  discrowned  and  outcast  Truth ;  it  is 
chiefly  when  she  walks  abroad,  in  distress,  it 
may  be,  but  still  with  queen-like  insignia,  and 
knighthoods  and  renown  are  to  be  earned  in 
her  battles,  thai  he  defends  her,  that  he  charges 
gallantly  against  the  Cades  and  Tylers.  Nay, 
al  all  times,  belief  itself  seems,  with  him,  to 
be  less  the  product  of  Meditation  than  of  Argu- 
ment. His  firsl  question  with  regard  to  any 
doctrine,  perhaps  his  final  lest  of  its  worth  and 
genuineness,  is;  can  others  he  conrinced  of 
this  1  Can  I  truck  it,  in  the  market,  for  power ! 
"To  such  questioners,"  it  has  been  said. 
"Truth,  who  buys  not,  and  sells  not,  goes  on 
her  way,  and  makes  no  answer." 

In  fact,  if  we  inquire  into  Voltaire's  ruling 
motive,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  al  bottom  but 
a  vulgar  one;  ambition,  the  desire  of  ruling, 
by  such  means  as  he  had,  over  olher  men.  He 
acknowledges  no  higher  divinity  than  Public 
Opinion  ;  for  whatever  he  asserts  or  performs, 
the  number  of  votes  is  the  measure  of  strenglh 
and  value.  Yet  let  us  be  just  to  him;  let  us 
admit  that  he,  in  some  degree,  estimates  his 
vc.tes,  as  well  as  counts  them.  If  love  of  fame, 
which,  cspecinlly  for  such  a  man,  we  can  only 
call  another  modification  of  Vanity,  is  always 
bis  ruling  passion,  he  has  a  certain  taste  in 
gratifying  it.  His  vanity,  which  cannot  be 
eitingoished,  is  ever  skilfully  concealed ;  even 
his  just  claims  are  never  boisterously  insisted 
on ;  throughout  his  whole  life  he  shows  no 
single  feature  of  the  quack.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  he  has  a 
strange  sensitiveness  lo  the  judgment  of  Ihe 
world;  could  he  have  contrived  a  Dionysius^ 
Ear, 'in  the  Rne  Traversiere,  we  should  have 
found  him  watching  at  it.  night  and  day.  Let 
bat  any  little  evil-disposed  Abbe,  any  Friron, 

write  a  libel  or  epigram  on  him,  what  a  fluster 
he  is  in !  We  grant  he  forbore  much,  in  these 
cases;  manfully  consumed  his  own  spleen, 
and  sometimes  long  held  his  peace :  but  il  was 
bis  pan  to  have  always  done  so.  Why  should 
such  a  man  rufile  himself  with  the  spite  of 
exceeding  small  persons  t  Why  not  let  ineso 
poor  devils  write ;  why  should  Ihey  not  earn 
a  dishonest  penny,  at  his  expense,  if  they  had 
no  readier  way?     But  Voltaire  cannot  part 
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for  (hey  are  his  gods ;  lake  these,  and  what 
has  he  left!  Accordingly,  in  literature  and 
morals,  in  all  his  earnings  and  goings,  we  find 
him  striving;,  with  a  religions  care,  (o  sail 
«rielly  with  the  wind.  In  Art,  the  Parisian 
Parttrte  is  his  court  of  last  appeal:  he  con- 
sults the  Ca/d  de  Piwope,  on  his  wisdom  or  his 
folly,  as  if  it  were  a  true  Delphic  Oracle.  The 
following  adventure  belongs  to  his  fifly-fonrlh 
year,  when  his  fame  might  long  have  seemed 
abundanily  established.  We  translate  from 
Ihe  Sieur  Longchamp's  thin,  half-rosuish, 
mildly   obsequious,  most   lackey-like   Narra- 

"Judges  could  appreciate  (he  merits  of  S/- 
miranna,  which  has  continued  on  the  stage,  and 
always  been  seen  there  with  pleastire.  Every 
one  knows  how  the  two  principal  pai^s  in  (his 
piece  contributed  to  the  celebrily  of  two  ^reat 
tragedians,  Madtmoiselle  DumiSsnil,  and  M.  le 
Kain.  The  enemies  of  M.  de  Voltaire  renewed 
their  aciempls  jn  (he  subseqneni  representa- 
tions; but  it  only  the  better  confirmed  his  !ri- 
umph.  Piron,  to  console  himself  for  the  de- 
feat of  his  party,  had  recourse  lo  his  usual 
remedy;  pelting  the  piece  with  some  pa!(ry 
epigrams,  which  did  it  no  harm. 

•■Keverlheless.  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  always 
loved  10  correct  his  works,  and  perfect  ihem. 
became  de.sirotns  lo  icnm,  more  especially  and 
at  fir.st  hand,  what  good  or  ill  Ihe  public  were 
saying  of  his  Tragedy;  and  it  appeared  lo  him 
that  he  could  nowhere  learn  it  belter  than  in 
the  Ci/b  de  Procupe,  which  was  also  called  the 
^Itc  (cavern)  ile  Prorope,  hecanse  it  was  very 
dark,  eveu  in  full  day,  and  ill-lighied  in  the 
evenings;  and  btfcanse  you  often  saw  there  a 
eel  of  lank,  sallow  piiets,  who  had  somewhat 
the  air  of  apparitions.  In  this  Ca/E,  which 
,for 
m  hose 
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■d  by  a  larse 
three-cornered  hat,  comers  half  bruised  in.  In 
this  equipment,  then,  the  aoihor  of  SAniramis 
proceeded  on  foot  10  the  Ca/i  de  Procope,  where 
he  squatted  himself  in  a  corner,  and  wailing 
for  Ihe  end  of  the  play,  called  for  a  haviTmBi, 
a  small  roll  of  bread,  and  the  gazelle.  It  was 
not  long  nil  those  familiars  of  (he  Pnrterre 
and  (enan(s  of  Ihe  Cafi  slept  in.  They  in- 
stantly began  discussing  the  new  Tragedy. 
lis  partisans  and  its  adversaries  pleaded  their 
cause,  with  warmlh;  each  giving  his  reasons. 
Impartial  persons  also  spoke  their  sentiment; 
and  repealed  some  fine  verses  of  the  piece. 
DiKing   all  this   lime,   M.  de   Voltaire,  with 


spectacles  on  nose,  head  stooping  over  th* 
gazelle  which  be  pre(ended  lo  be  reading,  was 
iislenitig  lo  the  debate :  profiling  by  reason- 
able observations,  suflfiring  much  to  hear  very 
absurd  ones,  and  not  answer  Ihem,  which  irri- 
lated  him.  Thus,  daring  an  hour  and  a  half, 
bad  he  the  courage  and  patience  lo  hear  Simi- 
ramU  lallted  of  and  babbled  of,  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  At  last,  all  these  pretended  judges 
of  the  fame  of  anlhors  having  gone  their 
ways,  without  converting  one  anoiher,  M.  de 
Voltaire  also  went  off;  took  a  coach  in  the 
Rue  Mazarine,  and  returned  home  abtmt  eleven 
o'clock.  Though  I  knew  of  his  disguise,  I 
confess  I  was  siruck  and  almost  frightened  to 
see  him  accoutred  so.  I  took  him  for  a  speo- 
tre,  or  shade  of  Ninas,  that  was  appearing  to 
me ;  or  at  least,  for  one  of  those  ancient  Irish 
debaters,  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  career, 
after  wearing  themselves  out  in  school-syllo- 
gisms. I  helped  him  to  dolf  all  that  apparatus, 
which  I  carried  nexl  morning  to  its  irue 
owmer, — a  doctor  of  Ihe  Sarbonne." 

This  stroke  of  art,  which  cannot  in  any 
wise  pass  for  sublime,  might  have  iW  uses  and 
rational  purpose  in  one  case,  and  only  in  one: 
if  Simiraniis  was  meant  lo  be  a  popular  show, 
that  was  to  live  or  die  by  its  first  impression 
on  the  idle  multitude;  which  accordingly  we 
must  infer  to  have  been  its  real,  at  least  its 
chief  destination.  In  any  other  case,  we  can- 
not but  consider  this  Haronn-Alraschid  visii  to 
the  Caff  ill  Piwtrpe  as  questionable,  and  alto- 
gether inadequate.  If  Simiramis  was  a  Poem, 
a  livins;  Creation,  won  from  the  empyrean  by 
the  silent  power,  and  long-conlinued  Pro- 
methean toil  of  its  author,  what  conld  the 
C:i/i  de  Proeope  know  of  il,  whal  could  all 
Paris  know  of  il,  "on  the  second  nighl!" 
Had  il  been  a  Milton's  PimiiHie  toil  they  might 
have  despised  il  till  after  the  fiftieth  year! 
True,  the  object  of  ihe  Poel  is,  and  most  be, 
to  "  inslrucl  by  pleasing,"  yel  not  by  pleasing 
this  man  and  that  man;  on ly  by  pleasing  mutt, 
by  speaking  lo  the  pure  nature  of  man,  can 
any  real  " inslruciion,"  ir  "■"'"  ' 

veyed.  Vain  does  il  sei 
judgment  of  this  kind,  in 
Ihe  largest  Kingdom,  "  ot 
The  deep,  clear  consciot 
comes  infinitely  nearer  it,  than  the  loud  omurv 
of  a  million  that  have  no  such  consciousness ; 
whose  "  talk,"  or  whose  "  babble,"  but  distracts 
the  listener;  and  lo  most  genuine  Poets  has, 
from  of  old,  been  in  a  great  measure  indifier- 
ent.  Tor  the  mnllitiide  of  voices  is  no  aa- 
Ihority;  a  thousand  voices  may  nol,  strictly 
examined,  amount  lo  one  vote.  Mankind  in 
this  world  are  divided  into  flocks,  and  fol- 
low their  several  belJ-welhers.  Now,  it  is 
well  known,  let  the  bell-welhcr  rash  through 
any  gap,  the  rest  rush  afier  him,  were  ii  into 
bottomless  quagmires.  Nay,  so  conscientions 
are  sheep  in  this  particular,  as  a  quaint  naiu- 
ralist  and  moralist  has  noted, "  if  you  hold  a 
slick  upon  the  wether,  so  that  he  is  forced  lo 
vault  in  his  passage,  the  whole  flock  will  do 
the  like,  when  the  stick  is  withdrawn;  and  the 
thousandth  sheep  shall  be  seen  vaulting  impe- 
tuously over  air.  as  the  first  did  over  an  otlier- 
.  wise  impassable  barriei' !"    A  further  peculiar- 
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ily,  whicli,  in  consulting  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  other  authentic  i^oords,  not  only  as  regards 
"Catholic  Disabilities,"  but  tnany  other  mat- 
ters, you  may  find  curiously  verified  in  the  hu- 
man species  also ! — On  the  whole,  we  must  con- 
sider this  excursion  to  Procope'i  literary  Cavern 
as  illustrating  Voltaire  in  rather  pleasant  style; 
but  nowise  much  to  his  honour.  Fame  seems 
a.  far  too  high,  if  not  the  highest  object  with 
him;  nay,  sometimes  eveo  popularity  is 
clutched  at;  we  see  no  heavenly  polar-siar  in 
(his  voyage  of  his;  but  only  the  guidance  of 
a  proverbially  nncertain  wwi/i, 

Voltaire  reproachfully  says  of  St.  Louis, 
that  "he  ought  to  liav*  been  above  his  age;" 
but,  in  his  own  case,  we  can  find  few  symp- 
toms of  such  heroic  superiority.  The  same 
perpetual  appeal  to  his  contemporaries,  the 
same  intense  regard  to  repulalioii,  as  he  viewed 
it,  prescribes  for  him  both  his  enterprises  and 
his  manner  of  conducting  them.  His  aim  is 
to  please  the  more  enlightened,  at  least  the 
puiiter  pan  of  the  world;  and  he  offers  them 
simply  what  they  most  wish  for,  be  it  in  the- 
atrical shows  for  their  pastime,  or  in  skeptical 
doctrines  for  their  edification.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  Ridicule  is  the  weapon  iie  selects, 
and  it  suits  him  well.  This  was  not  the  age 
of  deep  thoughts;  no  Due  de  Richelieu,  no 
Prince  Conli,  no  Frederic  the  Great  would 
have  listened  to  such:  only  sportful  contempt, 
and  a  thin  conversational  logic  will  avail. 
There  may  be  wuol-quiits,  which  the  lalb- 
Bword  of  Harlequin  will  pierce,  when  the  club 
uf  Hercules  has  rebounded  from  them  in  vain. 
As  little  was  litis  an  age  for  high  virtues ;  no 
heroism,  in  any  form,  is  required,  or  even  ac- 
knowledged; but  only,  in  aU  forms,  a  certain 
lUniunce.  To  this  rule, also,  Voltaire  readily 
cotirorins ;  indeed,  he  finds  tio  small  advantage 
in  iu  For  a  las  public  morality  not  only  al- 
lows bim  the  indulgence  of  many  a  little  private 
vice,  and  brings  him  in  this  and  the  other 
windfall  of  tnenut  plaUiri,  but  opens  him  the 
readiest  resource  in  many  enterprises  of  dan- 
ger. Of  all  men,  Voltaire  has  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  increase  the  Army  of  Martyrs.  No 
testimony  will  he  seal  with  his  blood;  scarcely 
any  will  he  so  much  as  sign  with  ink.  His 
obnoxious  doctrines,  as  we  have  remarked,  he 
publishes  nnder  a  thousand  concealments; 
with  underplots  and  wheels  within  wheels;  so 
that  his  whole  track  is  in  darkness,  only  his 
works  see  the  light.  No  Proleos  is  so  nimble, 
or  assumes  so  many  shapes ;  if,  by  rare  chance, 
caught  sleeping,  he  whisks  through  the  small- 
est hole,  and  is  out  of  sight,  while  the  noose  is 
getting  ready.  Let  his  judges  take  him  to 
task,  he  will  shuffle  and  evade ;  if  directly 
questioned,  he  will  even  lie.  In  regard  to  this 
last  point,  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet  has  set 
up  a  defence  for  him,  which  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  frank  enough. 

"  The  necessity  of  lying  in  order  to  disavow 
any  work,"  says  be,  "is  an  extremity  equally 
repugnant  to  conscience  and  nobleness  of 
character :  but  the  crime  lies  with  those  unjust 
men,  who  render  such  disavowal  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  him  whom  they  force  to  it  " 
you  have  made  a  crime  of  what  is  not 
if.  by  absurd  or  by  arbitrary  laws,  yon  ha* 
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fringed  the  natural  ^ig^t,  which  all  men  have, 
not  only  to  form  an  o]  nion,  but  io  render  il 
public;  then  you  dest  ve  to  lose  the  right 
which  every  man  has  f  hearing  the  truth 
from  the  mouth  of  anolh..'r;  a  right,  which  is 
(he  sole  basis  of  that  rigorous  obligation,  not 
to  lie.  If  il  is  not  permitted  to  deceive,  the 
reason  is,  that  to  deceive  any  one,  is  to  do  him 
a  wrong,  or  expose  yourself  to  do  him  one; 
but  a  wrong  supposes  a  right ;  and  no  one  has 
the  right  of  seeking  to  secure  himself  the 
means  of  committing  an  injustice," — VU  dt 
Vottaire,  p.  32. 

It  is  strange,  how  scientific  discoveries  do 
maintain  themselves;  here,  quite  in  other 
hands,  and  in  an  altogether  difierent  dialect, 
we  have  the  old  Catholic  doctrine,  if  it  ever 
was  more  than  a  Jesuitic  one, "  that  faith  need 
not  be  kept  with  heretics."    Truth,  it  appears, 

fit  only  for  friends,  for  those  who  will  pay  us 
if  we  tell  It  them.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  granting  Condorcei's  premises,  this 
doctrine  also  must  be  granted,  as  indeed  is 
usual  wiih  thai  sharp-sighted  writer.  If  the 
doing  of  rijthl  depends  on  the  receiving  of  it; 
if  our  feilow-men,  in  this  world,  are  not  per- 
that  for  services  bestowed 
nes  that  will 
'Ante  calico,  if  we  put  in  coals  and 
then,  doubtless,  the  calico  ceasing,  our 
d  watermay  also  rationally  cease;  the 
questioner  threatening  to  injure  us  for  the 
truth,  we  may  rationally  lell  him  lies.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  fellow-man  is  no  steam- 
engine,  but  a  man;  united  with  us,  and  with 
all  men,  and  with  the  Maker  of  all  men,  in 
sacred,  mysterious,  indissoluble  bonds,  in  an 
all-embracing  Love,  that  encircles  alike  the 
seraph  and  the  glow-worm ;  then  will  our  du- 
ties to  him  rest  on  quite  another  basis  than 
this  very  humhie  one  o[  quid  pro  jud;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Condorcet's  conclusion  will  be 
false;  and  might,  in  its  practical  e^iteusions, 
be  infinitely  pernicious. 

Such  principles  and  habits,  too  lightly 
adopted  by  Voltaire,  acted,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
with  hostile  effect  on  his  moral  nature,  not 
originally  of  the  noblest  sort,  but  which,  under 
other  influences,  might  have  attaineil  to  far 
greater  nobleness.  As  it  is,  we  see  in  him 
simply  a  Man  of  the  World,  such  as  Paris  and 
the  eighteenth  century  produced  and  approved 
of:  a  polite,  attractive,  most  cultivated,  bnt 
essentially  self-interested  man;  not  without 
highly  amiable  qualities ;  indeed,  with  a  gene- 
ral disposition  which  we  could  have  accepted 
without  disappointment  in  a  mere  Man  of  the 
World,  but  must  find  very  defective,  some- 
times altogether  out  of  place,  in  a  Poet  and 
Philosopher.  Above  this  character  of  a  Pa- 
risian "  honourable  man,"  he  seldom  or  never 
rises;  nay,  sometimes  we  find  him  havering 
on  the  very  lowest  boundaries  of  it,  or,  per- 
haps, even  fairly  below  it  We  shall  nowise 
accuse  him  of  excessive  regard  for  money,  of 
any  wish  to  shine  by  the  influence  of  mere 
wealth:  lei  those  commercial  speculations, 
including  even  the  victualing-cim tracts,  pa^i 
for  laudable  prudence,  for  love  of  indejwnd- 
ence,   and  of   the  power  to  di    good.      But 
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what  are  wc  in  mak"  of  Ihal  hnniing  after  ; 
pensions,  and  even  a  ler  mere  titles t  There' 
IS  an  assiduiiy  disp  ij'eil  here,  which  some- 
limes  almost  verges  owards  sneakins-  Well 
tnighl  il  provoke  lie  scorn  of  Alfieri;  for 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  spirit  of  "a 
French  plebeian,"  apparent  in  it-  Much,  we 
know,  very  much  should  be  allowed  for  differ- 
ence of  national  manners,  which  in  general  i 
mainly  determine  the  meaning  of  such  things :  i 
nevertheless,  to  our  insular  feelings,  that  fa- 1 
mons  Truj'aa  est-il-amleni  ?  especially  when  we  [ 
consider  who  the  Trajan  was,  will  always  re- 1 
main  an  unfortunate  saying.  The  more'so,as  I 
Trajan  himself  turned  his  back  on  it,  without 
answer;  declining,  indeed,  through  life,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  this  charmer,  or  disturb  j 
bis  own  "  dme  paisiile,"  Cor  one  moment,  though 
with  the  best  philosopher  in  Nature.  Nay, 
Fompadoui  herself  was  applied  to;  and  even 
some  considerable  progress  made,  by  that  nn- 
der^ronnd  passage,  had  not  an  envious  hand 
too  soon  and  fatally  intervened.  D'Alemberl 
says,  Ihere  are  two  things  tliat  can  reach  the 
top  of  a  pyramid,  the  eagle  and  the  reptile. 
Apparently,  Voltaire  wished  to  combine  both 
methods ;  and  he  had,  with  one  of  them,  hm 
indiSerent  success. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  trying  Voltaire  by  too 
high  a  standard  i  comparing  him  with  an  ideal 
which  he  himself  never  strove  aiier,  perhaps 
never  seriously  aimed  al.  He  is  no  great  Man, 
but  only  a  great  Pirsifitur ;  a  man  for  whom 
life,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  has,  at  best,  but 
a  despicable  meaning;  who  meets  its  difficul- 
ties not  with  earnest  force,  but  with  gay  agiiity ; 
and  is  found  always  at  the  top,  iess  by  power 
in  swimming,  than  by  lightness  in  floating. 
Take  him  in  this  character,  forgetting  that  any 
other  was  ever  ascribed  to  him,  and  we  find 
that  he  enacted  it  almost  to  perfection.  Never 
man  belter  anderstood  the  whole  secret  of  Per- 
tifiugf;  meining,  thereby,  not  only  the  external 
faculty  of  polite  contempt,  but  that  art  of 
general  inward  contempt,  by  which  a  man  of 
this  son  endeavours  to  sabjecl  the  circum- 
stances of  his  Destiny  to  his  Volition,  and  be, 
what  is  the  instinctive  effort  of  all  men,  though 
in  the  midst  of  material  Necessity,  morally 
Free.  Voltaire's  latent  derision  is  as  light, 
copious,  and  all-pervading  us  the  derision 
which  he  utters.  Nor  is  this  so  simple  an  at- 
tainment as  we  might  fancy ;  a  certain  kind 
and  degree  of  Stoicism,  or  approach  lo  Stoic- 
ism, is  necessary  for  the  completed  Pfsifleiir; 
as  Ibr  moral,  or  even  practica!  completion,  in 
any  other  way.  The  most  indifferent-minded 
man  is  not  by  nature  indifferent  to  his  own 
pain  and  pleasure:  this  is  an  indifference, 
which  he  must  by  some  method  study  to  ac- 
qaire,  or  acquire  the  show  of;  and  which,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  Voltaire  manifests  in  a  rather  re- 
spectable di-gree.  Without  murmuring,  he 
has  reconciled  himself  to  most  things:  the 
hnman  lot,  in  this  lower  world,  seems  a  strange 
business,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  more  of  the 
t&rce  in  it,  than  of  the  tragedy;  lo  him,  it 
nowise  heart-rending,  that  Ibis  Planet  of  on 
shoald  be  sent  sailing  through  Space,  like 
miserable,  aimless  Ship-of-Fools,  and  he  him- 
self be  a  foi^l  among  the  rest,  and  only  a  very 


little  wiser  than  they.  He  does  not,  like  Boling 
broke,  "patronise  Providence,"  though  such 
sayings,  as  Si  Dim  n'fiislail  pus  il  fandrail  t'in- 
»™/fr,seemnowandlhen  to  indicate  a  tendency 
of  thai  sort:  but,  at  all  events,  he  never  openly 
levies  war  against  Heaven ;  well  knowing  that 
the  time  spent  in  frantic  malediction,  directed 
ihiiher,  might  be  spent  otherwise  with  more 
profit.  There  is,  truly,  no  Wereri/vi  in  liira, 
either  in  its  bad  or  its  good  sense.  If  he  seen 
no  unspeakable  majesty  in  heaven  and  earth, 
neither  does  he  see  any  unsufferable  horror 
there.  His  view  of  the  world  is  a  cool,  gently 
soomfal,  altogether  prosaic  one :  his  snbUmest 
Apocalypse  of  Nature-lies  in  the  microscope 
and  telescope;  the  Earth  is  a  place  for  pro- 
ducing corn  ;  the  Starry  Heavens  are  admirable 
as  a  nautical  time-keeper.  Yet.  like  a  prudent 
man,  he  has  adjusted  himself  to  his  condition, 
such  as  it  is :  he  does  not  chant  any  Misa-ere 
over  human  life,  calculating  that  no  charitable 
dole,  but  only  laughter,  would  be  the  reward 
of  such  an  enterprise ;  does  not  hang  or  drown 
himselE  clearly  understanding  thai  death  of 
itself  will  soon  save  him  that  troable.  Afflic- 
tion, it  is  true,  has  not  for  bim  any  precious 
jewel  in  its  head;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
unmixed  nuisance;  yet,  happily,  not  one  (o  be 
howled  over,  so  much  as  one  fo  be  speedily 
removed  out  of  sight:  if  he  does  not  learn 
from  it  Humility,  and  the  sublime  lesson  of 
Kesignation,  neither  does  it  teach  him  hard- 
heartedness,  and  sickly  discontent;  but  he 
bounds  lightly  over  it,  leaving  both  the  jewel 
and  the  toad  at  a  safe  distance  behind  bim. 

Nor  was  Voltaire's  history  withoni  per- 
plexities enough  to  keep  this  principle  in  exer- 
cise i  to  try  whether  in  life,  as  in  literature,  Iha 
Tiifiadum  were  really  belter  than  the  ucer.  We 
must  own,  that  on  no  occasion  does  it  alto- 
fail  him ;  never  does  he  seem  perfectly 
inplna ;  no  adventure  is  so  hideous,  that 
he  cannot,  in  the  long  ran,  find  some  means 
to  laugh  at  it,  and  forget  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  last  ill-omened  visit  of  his  to  Frederic  the 
Great.  This  was,  probably,  the  most  mortify- 
ing incident  in  Voltaire's  whole  life:  an  open 
experiment,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  French  Philosophy  had  virtue 
enough  in  it  to  found  any  friendly  union,  in  such 
circumstances,  even  between  its  great  master 
and  his  most  illustrious  disciple ;  and  an  ex- 
periment which  answered  in  the  negative,  as 
wasnataral  enough  ;  for  Vanity  is  of  a  devisive 
not  of  a  uniting  nature ;  and  between  the  King 
of  Letters  and  the  King  of  Armies  there  existed 
no  other  tie.  They  should  have  kept  up  an 
interchange  of  flattery,  from  afar :  gravitating 
towards  one  another  like  ce}estia)  luminaries, 
if  they  reckoned  themselves  snch  ;  yet  always 
with  a  doe  centrifugal  force  ;  for  if  either  shot 
madly  from  his  sphere,  nothing  but  collision, 
and  concussion,  and  mutual  recoil,  could  be 
the  consequence.  On  the  whole,  we  must  pity 
Frederic,  environed  with  that  clnster  of  Philo- 
sophers: doubtless  he  meant  rather  well;  yet 
:  the  French  at  Rosbach,  with  guns  in  their 
.  hands,  were  but  a  small  matter,  compared  with 
these  French  in  Sans-Souci.  Maupertuis  sits 
■  sullen,  monosyllabic ;  gloomy  like  the  bear  of 
:  his  own  arctic  lone :  Voltaire  is  the  mad  piper 
■dhyGoO'^lc 
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that  will  make  him  dance  to  tunes  and  amuse 
ihe  people.  In  this  roaly  circle,  with  its  para- 
sites and  bashawa,  what  heats  and  jealousies 
must  there  not  have  been;  what  secret  heart- 
burnings, smuolh-faced  malice,  plottings.coiin- 
(erploilings,  and  laurel-waier  pharmacy,  in  all 
its  branches,  before  the  ring  of  etiquette  fairly 
burst  asunder,  and  the  establishment.  sO  to 
speak,  exploded !  Yet  orer  all  these  distress- 
ing matters  Voltaire  has  thrown  a  soft  veil  of 
gayety'  he  remembers  neither  Doctor  Akakia, 
nor  Doc.or  Abakia's  patron,  with  any  ani- 
mosity, but  merely  as  actors  in  the  grand 
farce  :>f  life  along  with  him,  a  new  scene  of 
which  has  now  commenced,  quite  displacing 
the  other  from  the  stage.  The  arrest  at  Frank- 
fort, indeed,  is  a  sour  morsel ;  hal  this,  loo,  he 
swallows,  with  an  eSbrt.  Frederic,  as  we  are 
given  to  understand,  had  these  whims  by  kind ; 
was,  indeed,  a  wonderfiii  scion  from  such  a 
stock;  for  what  could  equal  the  avarice,  malice, 
and  rabid  snappishness  of  old  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, the  father! 

"He  had  a  minister  at  the  Hague,  named 
Luicios."  says  the  wit:  "this  Luicius  was,  of 
all  royal  ministers  extant,  the  worst  paid.  The 
poor  man,  wi(h  a  view  to  warm  biniself,  had  a 
few  trees  cut  down,  in  the  garden  ofHonslardik, 
then  belonging  to  the  House  of  Prtissla ;  im- 
mediately thereafler  he  received  despatches 
from  the  king,  his  master,  keeping  back  a 
year  of  his  salary.  Liiicias,  in  despair,  cnt  his 
throat  with  the  only  razor  he  had  (avec  le  irul 
Tnsuir  qu'il  c&t :)  an  old  lackey  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  unfortunately  saved  his  life.  At 
an  after  period,  I  myself  saw  his  Excellency 
at  the  Hague,  and  gave  him  an  alms  at  the  gate 
of  that  Palace  called  J-a  VieilU  Cow,  which 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  where  this 
unhappy  Ambassador  had  lived  twelve  years." 

With  the  Rui-Fhilosopbe  himself,  Voltaire  in 
a  little  white  recommences  correspondence; 
and  to  all  appearance,  proceeds  quietly  in  his 
office  of  "  hue  It  washer,"  that  is,  of  verse-cor- 
rector to  his  Majesty,  as  if  nothitig  whatever 
had  happened. 

Again,  what  human  pen  can  describe 
troubles  this  unfortunate  Philosopher  had  ' 
his  women?  A  gadding  feather-brained, 
pricious,  old-coquettibh,  embittered,  and 
bitleriiig  set  of  wantons  from  the  earliest  tc 
last !  Widow  Denis,  for  example,  that  diso- 
bedient niece,  whom  he  rescued  from  fur- 
nished lodgings  and  spare  diet,  into  pomp  and 
plenty,  how  did  she  pester  the  last  stage  of  hi 
existence,  for  twenty-four  years  long!  Blin 
to  the  peace  and  roses  of  Ferney :  ever  hat 
kering  and  fretting  after  Parisian  display;  nt 
without  flirtation,  though  advanced  in  life , 
losing  money  at  play,  and  purloining  where- 
with to  make  it  good ;  scolding  his  servants, 
quarrelling  with  his  secretaries,  so  that  the  too- 
indulgent  uncle  must  turn  offhis  beloved  Col- 
lini,  nay,  almost  be  ron  through  the  body  by 
him,  for  her  sake  1  The  good  Wagni^re,  who 
succeeded  this  fiery  iLiiian  tn  the  secretaryship, 
and  loved  Voltaire  with  a  most  creditable  afl"ec- 
tion,  cannot,  though  a  simple,  humble,  and  quite 
philanthropic  man,  speak  of  Madame  Denis 
without  visible  overflowings  of  gall.  He  openly 
accuses  her  of  hasleningheruncle's  death  by  her 
20 
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portunate  stratagems  to  keep  him  in  Pans, 
where  was  herheaven.  Indeed  it  is  clearthat,  his 
goods  and  chattels  once  made  sure  of,  her  chief 
was  that  so  fiery  a  patient  might  die  soon 
igh;  or,  at  best,  according  to  her  own  con- 
fession, "  how  she  was  to  get  him  baried."  We 
have  known  superannuated  grcioms,  nay  effete 
saddle-horses,  regarded  with  more  real  sympa- 
thy in  their  home,  than  was  the  best  of  uncles 
by  the  worst  of  nieces.    Had  not  this. surprising 
old  man  retained  the  sharpest  judgment,  and 
Ihe  gayest,  easiest  temper,  his  last  days,  aqd 
St  years,  must  have  been  a  continued  scene 
violence  and  tribulation. 
Little    belter,   worse    in   several   re.>ipects, 
though  at  a  lime  when  he  could  better  endure 
as  the  far-famed  Marquise  du   Chatelet. 
Many  a  tempestuous  day  and  wakeful  night 
had  he  with  that  scientific  and  loo-fascinating 
:ew.    She  speculated  in  mathematics   and 
itaphysics;  but  was  an  adept  al.<o  in   far, 
very  far  different  acquirements.    Setting  aside 
whole  criminality,  which,  indeed,  perhaps 
nt  for  little  there,  this  lileray  amour  wears 
.  a  miied  aspect;  short  Bon-gleams,  with 
long  tropical   tornadoes  \   touches   of  guitar- 
music,  soon  followed  by  Lisbon  earthquakes. 
Marmootel,  we  remember,  speaks  of  irBHies being 
used,  at  least  brandished,  and  for  quite  other 
purposes  than  carving.    Madame  la  Marquise 
no  saint,  in  any  sense;  but  rather  a  go- 
es' spouse,  who  would  keep  patience,  and 
whole  philosophy  of  Rayety,  in  constant 
practice.    Like  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  she   had 
the  talents  of  a  man,  she  had  more  than  the 
cesofawoman. 

e  shall  take  only  one  item,  and  that  a  small 
in  this  mountain  of  misery;  her  strange 
habits  and  methods  of  locomotion.  She  is 
perpetually  travelling:  a  peaceful  philosopher 
gged  over  the  world,  to  Cirey,  to  Lun<!- 
lo  that  pitd  a  terre  in  Paris;  resistance 
avails  not ;  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
U  fanl  ae  riingtr.  Sometimes,  precisely  on  ihe 
eve  of  such  departure,  her  domestics,  exas- 
perated by  hunger  and  ill  usage,  will  strike 
work,  in  a  body  ;  and  a  new  set  has  to  be  col- 
lected at  an  hour's  warning.  Then  Madame 
has  been  known  to  keep  the  postilion  crack- 
ing and  satrf-ing  at  the  gate,  from  dawn  till 
dewy  eve,  simply  because  she  was  playing 
cards,  and  the  games  went  against  her.  But 
figure  a  lean*  and  vivid-lempered  philosopher 
starting  from  Paris  at  last;  under  cloud  of 
night,  for  it  is  alwaj's  at  nighi;  during  hard 
frost;  in  a  huge  lumbering  coach,  or  rather 
wagon,  compared  with  which,  indeed,  the  ge- 
nerality of  modem  wagons  were  a  luxurious 
conveyance.  With  four  starved,  and  perhaps 
spavined  hacks,  he  slowly  set-,  fccrh, "  under  a 
mountain  of  bandboxes:"  at  his  side  sits  the 
wandering  virago ;  in  front  of  him,  a  serving- 
maid,  with  additional  bandboxes  "rt  divsneffeU 
de  m  motirasc."  At  the  next  stage,  the  posti- 
lions have  to  be  beat  up ;  they  come  out  swear 
ing.  Cloaks  and  fur-pelisses  avail  little 
against  the  January-cold;  "time  and  hours" 
are,  once  more,  the  only  hope:  but  )o,  at  the 
tenth  mile,  this  Tyburn-coach  breaks  down! 
One  many-voiced  discordant  wail  shrieks 
through  the  solitude,  making  night  hideMu^— 
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buc  in  vain;  the  aile-tree  has  giren  way,  Ihe 
fehicle  has  overset,  and  marchionesses,  cham- 
bermaids, bandboiLes,  and  philosophers,  are 
we  lie  ring  in  inextricable  Chaos. 

' "  The  carriage  was  in  the  stage  next  Nangis, 
aboul  half-way  to  that  town,  when  the  hind 
axle-tree  broke,  and  it  tumbled  on  the  road,  to 
M.  de  Voltaire's  side :  Madame  du  Chalelel,  and 
her  maid,  fell  above  him,  with  all  the  bundles 
and  bandboxes,  for  these  were  not  tied  to  the 
front,  boi  only  piled  up  on  both  hands  of  (he 
maid;  and  so  observing  the  laws  of  etiuilibrium 
and  gravilatioii  of  bodies,  Ihey  rushed  towards 
the  corner  where  M.  de  Vohaire  lay  squeezed 
together.  Underso  many  burdens,  whicb  half- 
EuSbcated  him,  he  kept  shouting  bitterly  ipoia- 
luit  des  irii  ai-iiit) ;  but  il  was  impossible  to 
change  place;  all  had  to  remain  as  it  was,  till 
the  two  lackeys,  one  of  whom  was  hart  by  the 
fall,  could  come  up,  with  the  postilion,  to  dis- 
encumber the  vehicle:  ihey  first  drew  oat  all 
the  luggage,  next  the  women,  llien  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. KolhiDg  could  be  got  out  except  by  Ihe 
top,  that  is,  by  the  coach-door,  which  now 
opened  upwards;  one  of  Ihe  lackeys  and  a 
postilion  clambering  aloA,  and  flxing  ihemr 
selves  on  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  drew  them 
up,  as  from  a  well ;  seizing  the  first  limb  that 
came  to  hand,  whether  arm,  or  leg:  and  then 
passed  them  down  to  the  iwo  stationed  below, 
who  set  them  finally  on  the  ground." — VoL  ii. 
p.  166, 

What  would  Dr.  Kilchener,  with  his  Travcl- 
teT"!  Oritde,  hare  said  to  all  ihi.s !  For  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground;  and  four  peasants  raasl 
be  roused  from  a  village  half  a  league  off,  be- 
fore that  accursed  vehicle  can  so  much  as  be 
lifted  from  its  beam  ends  I  Vain  is  it  for  Long- 
champ,  far  in  advance,  sheltered  in  an  hospi- 
table though  hair-dismaolled  vhateau,  to  pluck 
pigeons  and  be  in  haste  to  roast  ihera:  they  will 
never,  never  be  eaten  to  supper,  scarcely  lo 
breakfast  next  morning ! — Nor  is  it  now  only, 
but  several  times,  that  this  unhappy  axle-tree 
plays  iliem  foul;  nay  once,  beggared  by  Ma- 
dame's  gambling,  they  have  not  cash  lo  pay 
for  mending  ii,  and  the  smith,  though  they  are 
in  keenest  flight,  ahnost  for  their  lives,  will  not 
trust  them. 

We  imagine  that  these  are  trying  things  for 
any  philosopher.  Of  the  thousand  other  more 
private  and  perennial  grievances ;  of  certain 
discoveries  and  explanations,  especially,  which 
it  still  seems  surprising  that  human  philoso- 
phy could  have  tolerated,  we  make  no  mention; 
indeed,  with  regard  lo  Ihe  latter,  few  earthly 
considerations  could  tempt  a  Reviewer  of  sen- 
sibility to  mention  them  in  this  place. 

The  Marquise  du  Chalelet.  and  her  husband, 
have  been  much  wondered  at  in  England:  the 
calm  magnanimity  with  which  M.  le  Marqi 
conforms  to  the  custom  of  the  counlry,  lo  I 
wishes  of  his  helpmaw,  and  leaves  her,  he  hi 
self  meanwhile  fighting,  or  atleast  drilling,  for 
his  King,  to  range  over  Space,  in  quest  of  ioves 
and  lovers;  his  friendly  discretion,  in  this  parti 
cular;  no  less  so,  hie  blithe  benignant  gullibili 
ly,  Ihe  instant  a  ivtlrelims  defamiUe  renders  hi. 
countenance  needful, — have   had   all   justici 
done  ihem  among  us.    His  lady,  too,  is  a  won 
d'jr,  offers  no  mean  study  to  psychologists: 


ihe  is  a  fair  experiment  to  try  how  far  that  De 
ioacy,  which  we  reckon  innaie  in  females 
s  only  incidental  and  the  product  of  fashion 
how  far  a  womau,  not  merely  immodest,  but 

ithout  the  slightest  fig-leaf  of  common  de- 
cency remaining,  with  the  whole  character,  in 
short,  of  a  wiafe  debauchee,  may  still  have  any 
mora!  worth  as  a  woman.  We  ourselves  have 
wondered  a  little  over  both  these  parties;  and 
over  the  goal  towards  which  so  strange  a  "pro- 
gress of  society''  mieht  be  tending.  But  stilt 
wonderful,  not  without  a  shade  of  the 
subtime,has  appeared  lo  us  the  cheerful  ihral- 
of  this  maltreated  philosopher;  and  wilh 
what  exhaustlfss  patience,  not  being  wedded, 
he  endured  all  these  forced-marches,  whims, 
irascibilities,  delinquencies,  and  thousand-fold 

reasons  ;  bravin:; "  the  battle  aud  the  breeze," 

that  wild  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  such  a  period, 

Fifieen   long  years,  and   was   not  mad,  or  a 

suicide  at  the  end  of  them !     But  the  like  fate, 

would  seem,  though  worthy  D'Israeli  has 
omitted  to  enumerate  it  in  his  CidamHieaof  Aa- 
,  is  not  nnknown  in  literature.  Pope  also 
had  his  Mrs.  Martha  Bloanl ;  and,  in  the  midsi 
of  that  warfare  with  united  Duncedom,  his 
daily  tale  of  Egyptian  bricks  lo  bake.  Let  us 
pity  the  tot  of  genius,  in  this  sublunary  sphere! 

Everyone  knows  the  earthly  termination  of 
Madame  la  Marquise ;  and  how,  by  a  strange, 
almost  satirical  Kemeiis,  she  was  taken  in  her 
own  nets,  and  her  worst  sin  became  her  final 
punishment.  To  no  purpose  was  Ihe  un- 
paralleled creduliiy  of  M.  le  Marquis;  to  no 
pnrpose,  the  amplest  toleration,  and  even  help 
ful  knavery  of  M.  de  Voltaire :  "  Its  atiidtiiiia 
de  M.  de  Suinl-Lamhert,^'  atid  the  unimaginable 
consultations  to  which  they  gave  rise  at  Cirey, 
were  frightfully  parodied  in  the  end.  The  last 
scene  was  at  Luneville,in  the  peaceable  Co  art 
of  King  Stanislaus. 

"  Seeing  that  the  aromatic- vinegar  did  no 
good,  we  tried  to  recover  her  from  that  sudden 
lethargy  by  rubbing  her  feet,  and  striking  in 
the  palms  of  her  hands;  but  it  was  of  no  use; 
she  had  ceased  to  be.  The  maid  was  sent  off 
to  Madame  de  Bnulfiers'  apartment,  to  inform 
the  company  that  Madame  du  Chalelet  was 
worse.  Inslanily  they  all  rose  from  the  sup- 
per-table :  M.  du  Chatelet,  M.  de  V(dtaire,  and 
the  other  guests  rushed  into  the  room.  So 
soon  as  they  understood  the  irulh,  there  was  a 
deep  consternation  ;  lo  tears.  io  cries,  suc- 
ceeded a  mournful  silence.  The  husband  was 
led  away,  the  other  individuals  went  out  suc- 
cessively, expressing  the  keenest  sorrow.  M. 
de  Voltaire  and  M.  de  Saint-Lambert  remained 
Ihe  last  by  the  bedside,  from  which  Ihey  could 
not  be  drawn  away.  Al  length,  the  former, 
absorbed  in  deep  grief,  left  the  room,  and  wilh 
difficuliy  reached  the  main  door  of  the  Castle, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.  Arrived  there, 
he  fell  down  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  stairs,  and 
near  the  box  of  a  sentry,  where  his  head  came 
on  the  pavement.  His  lackey,  who  was  follow- 
ing, seeinghira  fall  and  struggle  on  the  ground, 
ran  forward  and  tried  lo  lift  him.  A(  this 
moment,  M.  de  Saint-Lambert,  retiring  by  the 
same  way,  also  arrived  ;  and  observing  SL  de 
Voltaire  in  that  situation,  hastened  to  assist 
the  lackey.    No  sooner  wgs  M.  de  Voltaire  on 
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his  feet,  than  opening  his  eyes,  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  recognising  M.  de  Saim-Lamberi,  he 
said  to  him,  with  sobs  and  the  mosl  pathetic 
accent;  'Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  you  that  have 
killed  her!'  Then,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he 
were  starling  from  a  deep  sleep,  he  eiclaimed 
JTi  the  lone  of  reproach  and  despair:  'Ek!  mon 
Diea!  Mmiitur,  de  .,««  toHS  uvisiez-voui,  de  t«i 
faircvnerifanif  They  parted  thereupon,  wiih'- 
[)ui  addins  a  single  word ;  and  retired  to  their 
St  vera  I  apartmenls,  overwhelmed  and  almost 
annihilated  by  the  escess  of  their  sorrow." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

Amona  all  ihrenetical  discourses  on  record, 
lliis  last,  between  men  overwhelmed  and  almost 
annihilated  by  ihe  excess  of  their  sorrow,  has 
probably  an  unexampled  character.  Some  days 
afterwards,  the  first  paroxrsm  of  "reproach 
and  despair"  being  somewhat  assuaged,  the 
sorrow! '(»  widower,  not  the  glad  legal  one, 
composed  this  quatrain: 


^6«!ffa« 


After  which,  reflecting,  perhaps,  that  with 

in  loving  pleasure,  "  his  happiness  bad  been 
chiefly  on  paper,"  he,  like  the  bereaved  Uni- 
verse, consoled  himself,  aiid  went  on  his  way. 
Woman,  it  has  been  aufliciently  demon- 
strated, was  (riven  to  man  as  a  benefit,  and  for 
mutual  support;  a  precious  ornament  and 
staff"  whereupon  to  lean  in  many  trying  situa- 
tions :  but  to  Voltaire  she  proved,  so  unlucky 
vas  he  in  this  matter,  little  else  than  a  broken 

fi.<js  that  looking  over  the  manifold  trials  oS 
this  poor  philosopher  with  the  softer,  or  as  he 
may  have  reckoned  it,  the  harder  ses:, — from 
tli^ii  Dutchwoman  who  published  his  juvenile 
letters,  to  the  Niece  Denis,  who  as  good  as 
killed  him  with  racketing, — we  see,  in  this 
one  province,  very  great  scope  for  almost  all 
the  cardinal  virtues.  And  these  internal  con- 
vulsions add  an  incessant  secies  of  contro- 
versies and  persecutions,  political,  religious, 
literary,  from  without;  and  we  have  a  life 
ciiiite  rent  asunder,  horrent  with  asperities  and 
chasms,  where  even  a  sloul  traveller  might 
have  faltered.  Over  all  which  Chamouni- 
needles  and  Staubbach-Falls,  the  great  Pasi- 
f.tur  skims  along  in  this  his  little  poetical  air- 
ship, more  softly  than  if  be  travelled  the 
smoothest  of  merely  prosaic  roads. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  worth  or  worlhless- 
ness  of  such  a  temper  of  mind,  we  are  bound, 
in  all  seriousness,  to  say,  both  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  Voltaire's  highest  conception  of 
moral  excellence,  and  that  be  has  pnrsuedand 
realized  it  with  no  small  success.  One  great 
praise  therefore  he  deserves, — that  of  unity 
with  himself;  that  of  ft'.uiiig  an  aim,  and  stead- 
fastly endeavouring  after  it,  nay,  as  we  have 
found,  of  attaining  it;  foe  his  ideal  Voltaire 
seems,  to  an  unusual  degree,  manifested,  made 
practically  apparent,  in  the  real  one.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  attainment  of  Fersi- 
fieiir,  in  the  wide  sense  we  here  give  it,  was 
of  all  others  the  most  admired  and  sought 
after  in  Voltaire's  age  and  country;  nay,  in 
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our  own  age  and  country,  we  have  itill  iti 
numerable  admirers  of  it,  and  unwearied 
seekers  after  it,  on  every  hand  of  us  :  never- 
theless, we  cannot  but  believe  that  its  acme  is 
past;  that  the  best  sense  of  our  generation 
has  already  weighed  its  signiflcance,  and  found 
it  wanting.  Voltaire  himself,  it  seems  to  us, 
were  he  alive  at  this  day,  would  find  other 
(asks  than  that  of  mockery,  especially  of 
mockery  in  that  style  :  it  is  not  by  Derision 
and  Denial,  but  by  far  deeper,  more  earnest, 
diviner  means  that  aught  truly  great  has  been 
effected  for  mankind;  that  the  fabric  of  man's 
life  has  been  reared,  through  long'  centuries, 
to  its  present  height.  If  we  admit,  that  this 
chief  of  Pcrsi/Ifurs  had  a  steady,  conscious  aim 
in  life,  the  still  higher  praise  of  having  had  a 
right  or  noble  aim  cannot  be  conceded  him 
without  many  limitations,  and  may,  plausibly 
enough,  be  altogether  denied. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
amid  all  these  blighting  influences,  Voltaire 
maintains  a  certain  indestructible  humanity 
of  nature ;  a  soul  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
wretchedness ;  never  utterly  blind  to  the  light 
of  truth,  beauty,  goodness.  It  is  even,  in  some 
measure,  poetically  interesting  to  observe  this 
fine  contradiction  in  him;  the  heart  acting 
without  directions  from  the  head,  or  perhaps 
against  its  directions ;  the  man  vinuous,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  himself.  For  at  all  events,  it 
will  be  granted  that,  as  a  private  man,  his 
existence  was  beneficial,  not  hurtful,  to  his 
feliow-men :  the  Calases,  the  Sirveos,  and  so 
many  orphans  and  outcasts  whom  he  cherished 
and  protected,  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
It  was  his  own  sentiment,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  sincere  one ; 

Perhaps  there  are  few  men,  with  such  princi. 
pies  and  such  temptations  as  his  were,  that 
:ould  have  led  such  a  life ;  few  that  could 
lave  done  his  work,  and  come  through  it  with 
leaner  hands.  If  we  call  him  the  greatest 
of  all  Pefiiffeiirj,  let  us  add  that,  morally  speak- 
'"  ~  ai.so,  he  is  the  best :  if  he  excels  all  men 
iniversalily,  sincerity,  poli.shed  clearness  of 
mocitery,  he  perhaps  combines  with  it  as 
much  worth  of  heart  as,  in   any  man,  that 


it  of. 


welinigh  time  that  we  stiouid  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject:  nevertheless,  in  seek- 
ing to  form  some  picture  of  Voltaire's  practi- 
cal life,  and  the  character,  outward  as  well  as 
inward,  of  his  appearance  in  society,  out 
readers  will  not  grudge  us  a  few  glances  at  the 
'  -  '  -  striking  scene  he  enacted  there. 
,  that  final  visit  to  Paris  has  a 
strange  half-frivolous,  half-fateful  aspect;  there 

■ophe,  that  he,  who  had  all  his  life 
hungeredandlhirsted  after  public  favour.should 
at  length  die  by  excess  of  it;  should  find  the 
door  of  his  Heave n-on-earth  unexpectedly 
thrown  wide  open,  and  enter  there,  only  to  be, 
as  he  himself  said,  "  smothered  under  roses." 
Had  Paris  any  suitable  theogony  or  theology, 
as  Bnme  and  Athens  had,  this  might  almost 
be  reckoned,  as  those  ancients  accounted  of 
death  by  lightning,  a  sacred  4'^ath,  a  death 
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from  the  gods;  from  Iheir  many-heatted  god, 
PupDL*BTTT.  In  the  benignaDl  quietude  of 
Fcmey,  Voltaire  had  lived  lung,  and,  as  his 
friends  calculaieil,  might  still  have  lived  long ; 
but  a  series  nf  trifling  causes  lured  him  to 
Pans,  and  in  Ihree  monlhs  he  is  no  more.  Al 
all  hours  of  his  history,  he  might  have  said 
with  Aleiander :  "  0  Athenians,  what  toil  do 
I  undergo  to  please  you;"  and  the  last  plea- 
sure, his  Athenians  demand  of  him,,  is  that  he 
would  die  for  them. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  world  at 
lai^e,  this  journey  is  further  remarkable.  It 
is  the  tnost  splendid  IriurapU  of  that  nature 
recorded  in  these  ages ;  the  londeft  and  show- 
iest homage  ever  paid  to  what  we  moderns 
call  Literature;  1o  a  man  that  had  merely 
thought,  and  published  his  thoughts.  Much 
false  tumnli,  no  doubt,  there  was  in  it;  yet 
also  a  certain  deeper  signilicance.  It  is  inle- 
resting  (o  see  how  universal  and  eternal  in 
man  is  love  of  wisdom ;  how  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  how  supercilious  princes,  and  rude 
peasanis,  and  all  men  mast  alilie  show  honour 
to  Wisdom,  or  the  appearance  of  Wisdom;  nay, 
properly  speaking,  can  show  honour  to  nothing 
else.  For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  Xeries's 
hosts  to  bend  one  thought  of  our  proud  heart; 
these  "  may  destroy  the  case  of  Anasarohns ; 
himself  they  eanniit  reach ;"  only  to  spiritual 
worth  can  the  spirit  do  reverence ;  only  in  a 
soul  deeper  and  better  than  ours  can  we  see 
any  heavenly  rayslery,  and  in  humbling  our- 
selves feel  ourselves  exalted.  That  the  so 
ebullient  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was  in 
this  case  perfectly  well  directed,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say;  yet  we  rejoice  to  see  and 
fenow  that  such  a  principle  exists  perennially 
in  man's  inmost  bosom  ;  that  there  is  no  heart 
so  sunk  and  stupitied,  none  so  withered  aiid 
pampered,  but  the  felt  presence  of  a  nobler 
heart  will  inspire  it  and  lead  it  captive. 

Few  royal  progresses,  few  Roman  triumphs, 
have  equalled  this  long  triumph  of  Voltaire. 
On  his  journey,  al  Bourg-en-Bresse,  "  he  was 
recognised,"  says  Wagni^re, "  while  the  horses 
were  changing,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  town  crowded  about  the  carriage;  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  lock  himself  for  some 
lime  in  a  room  of  the  inn."  The  Maiire-de- 
poste  ordered  his  postilion  to  yoke  better 
horses,  and  said  to  him  with  a  broad  oath  i 
"  fa  boa  triiia,  crhe  mea  cha/anx,  je  m'  en  f —  , 
tu  mentj  M.  de  Voliairc."  Al  Dijon,  there  were 
persons  of  distinction  that  wished  even  to 
dress  themselves  as  waiters,  that  they  might 
serve  him  at  supper,  and  see  him  by  this  stra- 

"At  the  barrier  of  Paris,"  con tinue.s  Wag- 
niere, "the  officers  asked  if  we  had  nothing 
with  us  contrary  to  the  King's  regulations ; 
"  On  my  word,  gentlemen,"  (ilfa  firi,  Meeiieurs,) 
replied  M.  de  Voltaire,  "  I  beiieve  there  is 
nothing  contraband  here  except  myself."  I 
alighted  from  the  carriage,  that  the  inspector 
might  more  readily  examine  it.  One  of  the 
guards  said  to  his  comrade":  C'est  pardieu!  M. 
de  Voltaire.  He  pincked  at  the  coat  of  the  per- 
son who  was  searching,  and  repeated  the  same 
words,  looking  fixedly  at  me.  I  could  not  help 
laughing!  then  all  gazing  with  Ihe  greatest 


astonishment  mingled  with  respect, begged  M. 
de  Voltaire  to  pass  on  whither  he  pleased." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  lai. 

Intelligence  soon  circulated  over  Paris; 
scarcely  could  the  arrival  of  Kien-Long,  or  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  have  excited  greater 
ferment.  Poor  Eongchamp,  demitted  or  rather 
dismissed  from  Voltaire's  service,  eighi-and- 
twenly  years  before,  and  now,  as  a  retired 
map-dealer  (having  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
son)  living  quietly  "dant  u.i  petit  togemejU  a 
P'iri,"  a  fine  smooth,  garrulous  old  man, — 
heaid  the  news  neit  morning  in  his  remote 
ligemeni,  in  (he  Estrapade;  anfl  instantly  hud- 
dled on  his  clothes,  though  he  hail  not  been  out 
for  two  days,  logo  and  see  what  truth  was  in  it. 

"Several  personsof  my  acquaintance,  whom 
I  met,  told  me  that  they  had  heard  the  same. 
I  went  purposely  to  the  Cafi  Pranfie,  where 
this  news  formed  the  subject  of  conltrsation 
among  several  politicians,  or  men  of  letters, 
who  talked  of  it  with  warmth.  To  assure  my- 
self still  further,  I  walked  thence  towards  ttie 
Qitai  dfi  rA(!u(M<.  where  he  had  alighted  the 
night  before,  and,  as  was  said,  taken  up  his 
lodging  in  a  mansion  near  the  church.  Cuming 
out  from  the  Rue  de  la  Seine,  I  saw  afar  oS",  a 
great  number  of  people  gathered  on  the  Quai, 
not  far  from  the  Pont-Hoyal.  Approaching 
nearer,  I  obse  ve'i  that  this  crowd  was  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  Marquis  de  Viliette's 
Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beaune. 
I  inquired  what  Ihe  matter  was.  The  people 
answered  me,  that  M.  de  Vollaire  was  in  that 
house;  and  they  were  waiting  to  see  him  when 
he  came  out.  They  were  not  sure,  however, 
whether  he  would  come  out  that  day  i  for  it 
was  natural  to  think  that  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
four  might  need  a  day  or  two  of  rest.  Prom 
that  moment,  I  no  longer  doubted  the  arrival 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  in  Paris."— Vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

By  dint  of  address,  Longchamp,  in  process 
of  time,  contrived  to  see  his  old  master;  had 
an  interview  of  ten  minates;  was  for  falling 
al  his  feet;  and  wept,  with  sad  presentiments, 
at  parting.  Ten  such  minutes  were  a  great 
matter;  for  Voltaire  had  his  levees,  and 
couchees,  more  crowded  than  fhope  of  any 
Emperor;  princes  and  perrs  thronged  his  ante- 
chamber; and  when  he  went  abroad,  his  "car- 
riage was  as  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  whose 
train  extended  over  whole  districts  of  the  city. 
He  himself,  says  Wagniere,  expressed  dissatis- 
faction at  much  of  this.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  plaudits,  which,  as  he  confessed, 
went  to  his  heart.  Condorcet  mentions  that 
once  a  person  in  the  crowd  inquiring  who  this 
great  man  was,  a  poor  woman  answered, 
'■  C'eat  aauveur  dcs  C'lat."  Of  a  quite  different 
sort  was  the  tribute  paid  him  by  a  quack,  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  haranguing  a  mixed 
multitude  on  the  art  of  juggling  with  cards; 
"  Hrrt  gentlemen,"  said  he, "  is  a  trick  I  learned 
at  Ferney,  from  that  great  man  who  makes  so 
much  noise  among  vou,  that  famous  M.  de 
Voltaire,  the  master  of  us  alll"  tn  fact,  mere 
gaping  curiosity,  and  eveti  ridicule  was  abroad 
as  well  as  real  enthusiasm.  The  clergy  too 
were  recoiling  into  ominous  groups;  alreadj' 
some  Jesuitic  drums  eccelesiastic  had  beat  to 
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Fignrmg  Ihe  lean,  tot  Wring,  lonely  old  man 
in  ihe  midsl  of  ^1  Ihis,  bow  he  looks  inio  it, 
clear  and  alerl,  though  no  longer  strong  and 
calm,  we  feel  drawn  towards  him  liy  some  lie 
of  affection,  of  kindlj  sympathy.  Longchamp 
says,  he  appeared  "eilremely  worn,  though 
s\\\\  in  the  possession  of  all  his  senses,  and 
with  a  very  firm  voice."  The  foltowing  little 
Kkelch,  by  a  hostile  joarnalist  of  the  day,  has 
filed  ilself  deeply  with  us  : — 

"M.  de  Voltaire  appeared  in  full  dress,  on 
Tuesday,  for  the  first  lime  since  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  He  had  on  a  red  coat  lined  with  er- 
mine: a  large  peruke,  in  the  fashion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  blaclt,  unpowdered;  and  in  which  his 
withered  figure  was  bo  hurled  that  you  saw 
only  his  two  eyes  shining  like  carbuncles. 
His  head  was  surmounted  by  a  square  red  cap 
in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  seemed  only 
laid  on.  He  had,  in  his  hand,  a  small  nibbed 
cane;  and  the  public  of  Paris,  not  accustomed 
to  see  him  in  this  accoulremenl,  laughed  a 
good  deal.  This  personage,  singular  in  all, 
wishes  doubtless  to  have  nothing 
with  ordinary  men." — Vol.  ii.  p.  4 
This  head — this  wondrous  mi 
the  Grande  pcrvque  d  la  LoidtXIV. — was  so 
soon  to  be  distenanted  of  all  its  cunning  gifts ; 
these  eyes,  shining  like  carbuncles,  were  so 
soon  to  be  closed  in  long  night! — We  must 
DOW  give  the  coronation  ceremony,  of  which 
the  reader  may  have  heard  so  much;  borrow- 
ing from  this  sBine  skeptical  hand,  which, 
however,  is  vouched  for  by  Wagniere;  as,  in- 
deed, La  Harpe's  more  heroical  narrative  of 
thai  occurrence  is  well  known,  and  hardly  dif- 
fers from  the  following,  except  in  style; — 

■'  On  Monday,  M,  de  Vollaira,  resolving  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  which  had  been  so  long 
promisedhim,miiunted  his  carriage,  thill  azure- 
coloured  vehicle,  bespaiigled  with  gold  stars, 
whith  a  wag  called  the  chariot  of  the  empy- 
rcan ;  and  so  repaired  to  the  Academic  Fran- 
jaise,  which  that  day  had  a  special  meeting. 
Twenty-two  members  were  present.  None  of 
the  prelates,  abbi^s,  or  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
belong  to  it,  woald  attend,  or  lakffpart  in  these 
singular  deliberations.  The  sole  exceptions 
were  the  Abbia  de  Boiamont  and  Milot;  the 
one  a  court  rake-hell  (nwfy  with  nothing  but 
the  guise  of  his  profession,  the  other  a  varlel 
{cuisire},  having  no  favour  to  look  for,  either 
from  the  Court  or  Ihe  Church. 

"The  Academic  went  out  to  meet  I 
Voltaire:  he  was  led  to  the  direcU'r's 
which  that  oflice-bearer  and  the  meeting  in- 
vited him  to  accept.  His  portrait  had  beei\ 
hung  up  above  it.  The  company,  without 
drawing  lots,  as  is  the  custom,  proceeded  to 
work,  and  named  him,  by  acclamation,  Direc. 
tor  for  the  April  quaner.  The  old  man,  once 
set  a  going,  was  about  to  talk  a  great  deal 
but  they  told  him,  thai  they  valued  his  health 
loo  much  lo  hear  him,— that  Ihey  would  reduce 
him  10  silence.  M.  d'Alembert  accordingly 
occupied  the  session,  by  reading  his  Eloge  dc 
Despreaur,  which  had  already  been  communi- 
cated on  a  public  occasion,  and  where  he  had 
inserted  various  flattering  things  for  the  pre- 
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Ihe  Secretary  of  (he  Acad^mie,  whose  aparl- 
nenls   are  above.    With  this  gentleman   he 
stayed  sometime;  and  at  last  set  out  for  the 
Comedie  Frnnsaise.    The  conn  of  the  I.onvre, 
St  as  it  is,  was  (nil  of  people  wailing  for 
n.    So  soon  as  his  nolable  vehicle  came  in 
;hl,  Ihe  cry  arose,  Le  Vo-id  !   The  Savoyards, 
:  apple-women,  all  Ihe  rabble  of  the  quarler, 
had  assembled  there:  and  the  acclamalions, 
"oUairf!  resounded  as  if  they  would  never 
The  Marquis  de  Villelle,  who  had  ar- 
rived before,  came  to  hand  him  out  of  his  ear- 
where  the  Procureur  Clos  was  sealed 
beside  him:  both  these  gave  him  their  arms, 
and  could   scarcely  extricate   him   from  the 
press.    On  his  entering  the  playhouse,  a  crowd 
elegance,  and  seized  with  true  enlhn- 
r  genius,  surrounded  him :  the  ladies, 
above  all,  threw  themselves  in  his  way,  and 
itopped  it,  the  belier  lo  look  at  him ;   some 
vere   seen   squeezing  forward  lo   loach   his 
clothes;    some   plucking   hair  from   his   fur. 
M.  le  Due  de  Charlres,  not  caring  lo  advance 
near,  showed,  though  at  a  distance,  no  less 
iosity  than  others. 

Thesaint,  or  rather  the  god,  of  the  evening, 

i  lo  occupy  the  box  belonging  to  the  Gentle- 

n  of  [he  Bedchamber,*  opposite  that  of  the 

Counle  d'Artois.   Madame  Denis  and  Madame 

de  Villeite  were  already  there;   and   ihe  pit 

s  in  convulsioDS  of  joy,  awaiting  the  mo- 

nt  when  the  poet  should  appear.    There 

s  no  end  till  he  placed  himself  on  the  fronl 

it,  beside  the  ladies.    Then  rose  a  cry :  La 

iiroanel  and  Brizard,  the  actor,  came  and 

put  Ihe  garland  on  his  head.    "Ah,  Heaven! 

will  you  kill  me  then^"    {M,  Bieu!  vinn  vaales 

■oire  Bioiirw/)   cried   M.  de  Voltaire, 

weeping  with  joy,  and  resisting  this  honour. 

He  look  the  crown  in  his  hand,  and  presented 

it  lo  Belk-ti-ho7ini::-\  she  withstood  j  and  the 

Prince  deBeaiivau,seizing  the  laurel,  replaced 

it  on  the  head  of  our  Sophocles,  who  could 

refuse  no  longer. 

'■The  piece  (Jcene)  was  played,  and  with 
more  applause  than  usual,  though  scarcely 
with  enopgh  to  corftspond  to  this  triumph  of 
its  author.  Meanwhile  the  players  were  in 
straits  as  lo  what  they  should  do;  and  during 
their  deliberations  the  tragedy  ended;  the 
curtain  fell,  and  (he  lamnll  of  the  people  was 
extreme,  till  it  rose  again,  disclosing  a  show 
like  that  of  the  Ctntenain.  M.  de  Voltaire's 
busl,  which  had  been  placed  shortly  before  in 
the  foyer  (green-room)  of  Ihe  Comedie  Fran- 
(aise,  had  beeti  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
elevated  on  a  pedestal ;  the  whole  body  of 
comedians  stood  round  it  in  a  semicircle,  with 
palms  and  garlands  in  their  hands :  there  was 
a  crown  already  on  Ihe  bust.  The  pealing  of 
musical  flourishes,  of  drums,  of  trumpets,  had 
announced  Ihe  ceremony;  and  Madame  Veslrii 
held  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which  was  soon 
understood  to  contain  ver.'es,  lately  composed 
by  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Marc  She  recited 
them  with  an  emphasis  proportioned  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  scene.  They  ran  a-t 
follows ! — 


"  M.  de  Voltaire  then  signified  a 
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"This  was  encored:  the  actress  recited  il 
4gain,  Next,  eacQ  ot  them  went  fonvard  and 
laid  his  garland  rounil  the  bnsL  Mademoiselle 
Fanier,  in  a  fanalical  ecstasy,  kiSBcd  il,  and  all 
the  others  imitated  her. 

"This  long  ceremony,  accompanied  with 
inGnite  vivals,  being  over,  (he  curiain  again 
dropped;  and  when  il  rose  for  Nanme,  one  of 
M.  de  Voltaire's  comedies,  his  bnst  was  seen 
on  the  righNhand  side  of  the  stage,  where  it 
remained  during  the  whole  play. 
-"M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  did  not  choose  to 
show  himself  loo  openly ;  bui  being  informed, 
according  lo  his  orders,  as  soon  as  M.  de  Vol- 
taire appeared  in  the  ibeatre,  he  had  gone 
thither  mcognito;  and  il  is  thought  thai  the 


old  man,  once  when  lie  went  oul  for  e 

had  the  honour  of  a  short  interview  with  his 

Bojal  Highness, 

"  Nanitie  finished,  comes  a  new  hurly-burly, 
— a  new  trial  for  the  modesty  of  our  philoso- 
pher ]  He  had  got  into  his  carriage,  bui  the 
people  would  hoi  let  him  go;  they  threw  them- 
selves on  lite  horses,  they  kissed  Ihem  :  some 
yoong  poelp  even  cried  lo  unyoke  these  ani- 
mals, and  draw  the  modern  Apollo  home  wifh 
their  own  arms ;  unhappily,  there 
enthusiasts  enough  to  volunieer  Ihi 
and  he  at  last  got  leave  to  depart,  not  without 
vivais,  which  he  may  have  heard  on  the  Pont- 
Royal,  and  even  in  his  own  house.  ■ 

"M.  de  Voltaire,  on  reaching  home,  wept 
anew;  and  modestly  protested  Ihat  if  he  had 
known  the  people  were  to  play  so  many  follies, 
he  would  not  have  gone." — Vol.  li. 

On  all  these  wonderful  proceedings  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  lo  Iheir  own  redeclions; 
marking  only,  that  this  happened  on  the  30th 
of  March,  (l?78,)  and  on  the  30ih  of  May, 
aboot'the  same  hour,  the  object  of  such  ei- 
traordinary  adulation  was   in   the   article  of 
death;  the  hearse  already  prepared 
his  remains,  for  which  even  a  grave  had  lo  be 
stolen.  "He  expired,"  says  Wagnicre,  "about 
a  quarter  past  eleven  at  night,  with  the  mos 
perftct  tranquillity,  after  having  suffered  (hi 
cruellest  pains,  in  consequence  of  those  fatal 
drugs,  which  his  own   impradence,  and 
pecially  that  of  the  persons  who  should  hi 
looked  to  it,  made  him  swallow.   Ten  mint 
before  his  last  breath,  be  took  the  hand  of 
Morand,  his  valet-de-chambre,  who  was  watch, 
ing  by  him,  pressed  it  and  said  Adieu,  mon  chir 
Maraud,  je  me  viems,  (Adieu,  my  dear  Morand, 
I  am  gone.)     These  are  the  last  words  ottered 
by  M.  de  Voltaire."-|- 


We  have  still  to  consider  this  man  in  hi* 

ipecially  infelleclnal  capacity,  which,  as  with 

;very  man  of  letters,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

clearest,  and,  to  all  practical  intents,  the  most 

imponant  aspect  of  hira.  Voltaire's  iiitellectoal 

endowment  and  acquirement,  his   talent  or 

■  IS  as  a  literary  man,  lies  opened  to  us  in 

ies  of  Writings,  unexampled,  as  we  be- 

,  in  two  respects;  their  extent,  and  their 

diversity.    Perhaps  there  is  no  writer,  not  a 

compiler,  but  writing  from  his  own  in- 

on  or  elaboration,  who  has  left  so  m^iny 

volumes   behind   him;  and   if  lo  the  merely 

thmetical,  we  add   a   crilisal  estimate,  the 

igularity  is  still  greater ;  for  these  volumes 

3  not  written  without  an  appearance  of  due 

re  and  preparation;   perhaps  there  is  not 

e  altogether  feeble  and  confused   treatise, 

y,  one  feeble  and  confused  sentence,  lo  be 

fiiur.d   in   them.     As   lo  variety,  again,  (hey 

e  nearly  over  all  human  subjects;  from 

Theology  down  to  Domestic  Economy;  from 

the  Familiar  Letter  to  the  political  History; 

from  the  Pasqu.nade  to  Ihe  Epic  Poem.  8ome 

strange  gift,  or  union  of  gi(\s,  must  have  been 

at  work  here ;  for  the  result  is,  at  least,  in  the 

highest  degree  uncommon,  and  lo  be  wondered 

al,  if  not  lo  be  admired. 

If  thriiugh  an  this  many-coloured  versatility, 
we  try  to  decipher  the  essential,  distinctive 
features  of  Voltaire's  intellect,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  find  there  a  counterpart  to  oor  theory 
of  his  moral  character;  as,  indeed,  if  that 
theory  was  accurate,  we  must  do:  for  the 
thinking  and  the  moral  nature,  dislinguished 
by  the  necessities  of  speech,  have  no  such  dis- 
tinction in  themselves ;  but,  rightly  examined, 
exhibit  in  every  case  the  strictest  sympathy 


<As  Dryclen  ealA  of  Swift,  id 
vnia  Saint-Mute  has  no  turn  for  ] 


su  fer  tia  eonrKrns  Ihoe  inillTM'oals,  tnai.proprkle;  Ihiil 
of  flndin;  Ihflnieelvei  ones  maif  Iiil1i«<l,  a<,n  iiinr« 
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fii8vnrTai-eo(lliBwo"i'd."e!in  i:nnlinue  m  reaarrt  the 
manner  of  s  tnsn'a  dRnlh  an  a  t«il  nf  His  r«liil»i» 

lerroelrlsl'l^K^c^^  Wwair^bBd  BnTuEb  nf  aulTotinp   "' 

H  Ibf  hy  hii  ftienlli, 
Ttiui  inv  Hist  oi  Dnnai  niigni  nor  do  itenleif  talm,  to  Ihui 
dnsrriSpd  by  WAffrij^re  vs  it  has  lieED  Ijy  all  oitivr 

"Two  days  before  ihat  Inouintbl  dealh.M.  I'AhbS 
KifLnl,  bis  nepbew.  want  In  geek  Ihc  Cnrl^nf  gaiil- 
Sii]pl;:e  and  Ihe  Ahh^  Gualli^r,  and  brnucbttbern  into 

Ai]b*GuBlLer  WB8  there,  "Ah,wBU!"  iiald  he,  "pive 
htm    my  complimema  and  my  Ihanki."      The  Abb£ 

I'lie  Cure  of  aalnl-Sulpice  then  eame  fbrwnrd,  hsi'lng 
announced  hlmasir,  and  aaked  otX.  de  Vr|]i|iirE,e1evat. 

Lord  Jesna  Cbiuti  Ttie  lick  oiuu  pnehed  ooe  nf  hii 
banda  aiainM  tbs  Cuij'a  calmtt.  (coif,)  shviing  bim 
back,  and  cried,  tntninf  nhniplly  In  Ibo  other  aide,  "  I^t 

—  ■•'--■ -■- ■' ■■ tbJ)    The 

id.  and  bi> 
iphet.    Me 
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and  corf.apoDflence ;  are,  indeeil,  bill  different 
phases  of  the  same  indissoluble  unity, — a  liv- 
ing mind.  In  life,  Vollaire  was  found  to  he 
without  good  claim  to  the  title  of  philosopher; 
and  now,  in  literature,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
we  find  in  him  the  same  delicieticies.  Here, 
loo,  it  is  not  grea,ine33,  but  the  very  extreme 
of  cxpertness,  Ihal  «e  recognise ;  not  strength, 
so  much  as  agility;  not  depth,  but  superficial 
extent.  That  truly  surprising  ability  seems 
railier  the  unparalleled  combination  of  many 
common  talents,  than  the  eiercise  of  any  finer 
or  higher  one:  for  here,  too,  the  want  of 
earneslness,  of  iniensi!  continuance,  is  falat  to 
him.  H*"  has  the  eye  of  a  ly.tii;  sees  deeper, 
at  the  firsi  glance,  than  any  other  man;  but 
a-i  second  glance  is  given.  Thus  Truth, 
which,  to  the  philospher,  has  from  of  old  been 
said  to  lire  in  a  well,  remains  for  the  most 
part  hidden  from  him;  we  may  say  for  ever  . 
hidden,  if  we  take  the  highest,  and  only  philo-  ' 
sophical  species  of  Truth;  Ibr  this  does  not 
reveal  itself  to  any  mortal,  without  quite 
another  sort  of  meditation  than  Voltaire  ever 
seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it.  In  fact,  his 
deductions  are  tmifbrralyof  a  forensic,  a i^u- 
mentative,  immediaietj  practical  nature;  olkn 
true,  we  will  admit,  so  far  as  they  go;  but  not 
tlie  whole  truth ;  and  faise,  when  taken  for  the 
whole.  In-regard  to  feeling,  it  is  the  sane 
with  him :  he  is,  in  genera),  humane,  mildly 
affectionate,  not  without  touches  of  nobleness  ; 
but  light,  fitfal,  disconliuuous  ;  "asmart  free- 
thinker, all  things  in  an  hour."  He  is  no  Poet 
and  Philosopher,  but  a  popular  sweet  Singer 
and  Haranguer;  in  all  senses,  and  in  all 
styles.  Ca,icioaii'or,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
Will  iurri  uut  to  be  an  altogether  different 
character.  It  is  true,  in  this  last  province 
he  stands  unrivalled;  for  soch  an  audience, 
the  most  fit  and  perfectly  persuasive  of  all 
preachers :  but  in  many  far  higher  provinces, 
he  is  neither  perfect  nor  unrivalled;  has  been 
often  surpassed;  was  surpassed  even  in  his 
own  age  and  nation.  For  a  decisive,  thorough- 
going, in  any  measure  gigantic,  force  of 
thought,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Diderot;  with  all 
liveliness,  he  has  not  the  soft  elegance; 


*ith  r 


:  than  the  wit.  he  has  hut  s 


portion  of  the  wisdom  that  belonged  to  Fonte- 
nelle :  as  in  real  sensibility,  so  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  it,  in  pathos,  loftiness,  and  earnest 
eloquence,  he  cannot,  making  ail  fair  abate- 
ments, and  there  are  many,  bC  compared  with 
Rimsseau. 

Doubtless,  an  astonishing  fertility,  quick- 
ness, address;  an  openness  also,  and  univer- 
sal susceptibility  of  mind,  must  have  belonged 
to  him.  As  little  can  we  deny  thai  he  mani- 
fests an  assiduous  perseverance,  a  capability 
of  long-continued  exertion,  strange  in  so  vola- 
tile a  man ;  and  consummate  skill  in  hus- 
banding and  wisely  directing  his  exertion, 
The  very  knowledge  he  had  amassed,  granting, 
which  is  but  partly  true,  that  it  was  super- 
ficial, remembered  knowledge,  might  have  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  were  Dutch  commentator. 
From  Newton's  I'midjiia  to  the  Shaiier  and 
Vedara,  nothing  has  escaped  him;  he  has 
glanced  into  all  literatures  and  all  sciences  ; 
nay,   studied   in   them,  fur   he  can   speali  a 
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rational  word  on  aU.  tt  is  known,  for  instance, 
that  he  understood  Newton  when  no  other 
mao  in  France  understood  him;  indeed,  his 
countrymen  may  call  Voltaire  their  discoverer 
of  intellectual  England, — a  discoiery,  it  is 
true,  rather  of  the  Curtis  than  of  the  Columbua 
sort,  yet  one  which  in  his  day  still  remained 
to  be  made.  Nay,  from  all  sides  he  brings 
new  light  into  his  country:  now,  f<:r  the  first 
time,  to  the  upturned  wondering  eyes  of 
Frenchmen  in  general,  does  it  become  clear 
that  Thought  has  actually  a  kind  of  eiiaience 
in  other  kingdoms;  that  some  glimmerings  of 
civilization  had  dawned  here  and  there  on  the 
human  sp&cies,  prior  to  the  Sieric  de  Lmai 
(iKUlorze,  Of  Voltaire's  acquaintance  with 
History,  at  least  with  what  he  called  History, 
be  it  civil,  religions,  or  literary;  of  his  in- 
describable collection  of  facts,  gathered  from 
s, — from  European  Chronicles  and 
State  Papers,  from  eastern  Zemlt  and  Jewish 
Tulaaidt,  we  need  not  remind  any  reader.  It 
has  been  objected  that  his  information  was 
often  borrowed  at  second-hand;  that  he  had 
his  plodders  and  pioneers,  whom,  as  livine 
dictionaries,  he  skilfully  consulted  in  time  of 
need.  This  also  seems  to  be  partly  true,  but 
deducts  little  from  our  estimate  of  him :  for 
the  skill  JO  to  borrow  is  even  rarer  than  the 
power  to  lend.  Voiiaire's  knowledge  is  not  a 
mere  show-room  of  curiosities,  but  truly  a 
museum  for  purposes  of  leaching:  every  ob- 
ject is  in  its  place,  and  there  for  its  uses ;  no- 
where do  we  Gad  confusion,  or  vain  display ; 
everywhere  intention,  instruct! veness,  and  ihe 
clearest  order. 

I  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  power  of  Order,  of 
rapid,  perspicuous  Arrangement,  thai  lies  at 
I  the  root  of  Voltaire's  best  gifts ;  or  rather,  we 
!  should  say,  it  is  that  keen,  accurate  intellecinal 
,  vision,  from  which,  to  a  mind  of  any  intensity, 
;  Order  naturally  arises.  This  clear  quick 
:  vision,  and  the  methodic  arrangement  which 
!  springs  from  it,  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly 
j French  qualities;  and  Voltaire,  at  all  times, 
I  manifests  them  in  a  more  than  French  degree. 
.  Let  him  but  cast  his  eye  over  any  subject,  in  a 
I  moment  he  sees,  though  indeed  only  to  a  short 
I  depth,  yet  with  instinctive  decision,  where  the 
[main  bearings  of  it  for  that  short  depth  lie; 
'  what  is, or  appears  to  be,  ils  logical  coherence; 
!  how  causes  connect  themselves  with  effects; 
'  how  the  whole  is  to  be  seized,  and  in  lucid 
■  sequence  represented  to  his  own  or  to  other 
]  minds.  In  this  respect,  moreover,  it  is  happy 
I  for  him  that,  below  the  short  depth  alluded  to, 
'  his  view  does  not  properly  grow  dim,  but  alto- 
gether terminates;  thus  there  is  nothing  further 
to  occasion  him  misgivings;  has  he  nol 
already  sounded  into  that  basis  of  bottomless 
Darkness  on  which  all  things  firmly  resti 
What  lies  below  is  delusion,  imagination,  some 
form  of  Superstition  or  Folly;  which  he, 
nothing  doubting,  altogether  casts  away.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  'he  most  intelligible  of  writers; 
everywhere  transparent  at  a  glance.  There 
is  no  delineation  or  disquisition  or  his,  that  has 
not  its  whole  purport  written  on  its  forehead; 
ail  is  precise, all  is  rightly  adjusted;  that  keen 
spirit  of  Order  shows  itself  in  ths  whole,  aikd 
in  every  line  of  the  whole. 
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In  iruih,  readily  . 
spirit  of  Method,  w 
far  from  ascribing  ■ 


If  we  say  Ihat  this  power  of  Arrangement,  as 
applied  both  lo  llie  acquisilioii  atid  to  the  com- 
iDunication  of  ideas,  is  Voltaire's  most  ser- 
viceable faculty  in  all  his  enterprises,  we  say 
nothing  singular:  for  take  the  word  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  and  it  comprehends  the 
whole  oflice  of  Understanding,  logically  so 
called;  is   the  means  whereby  man   accom- 

Elishes  whatever,  in  the  way  of  oota'ard  force, 
as  been  made  possible  for  him ;  conquers  all 
practical  obstacles,  and  rises  to  be  the  "king 
of  this  lower  world."  It  is  the  organ  of  all  that 
Knowledge  which  can  properly  be  reckoned 
synoiij-inoos  with  Power;  for  hereby  man 
stiikes,  with  wise  aim,  into  the  infinite  agencies 
of  Nature,  and  multiplies  hi:^  own  small 
strength  to  unlimited  degrees.  It  has  bten 
said  also  thai  man  may  rise  to  be  the  "god  of 
this  lower  world;"  but  that  is  a  far  loftier 
height,  not  attainable  by  such  powerful  know- 
ledge, bnl  by  quite  another  sort,  for  which 
Voltaire  in  particular  shows  hardly  any  apti- 
tnde. 

IS  we  have  recognised  his 
ith  its  many  uses,  we  are 
^  1  him  any  perceptible  por- 
UOD  of  Ihat  greatest  praise  in  thinking,  or  in 
writing,  the  praise  of  philosophic,  still  less  of 
poetic  Method,  which,  especially  the  latter,  must 
be  the  fruit  of  deep  feeling  as  weli  as  of  clear 
vision, — of  genius  as  well  as  of  talent;  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  composi- 
tions of  a  Hooker,  or  a  Shakspeare,  thati  of  a 
Voltaire.  The  Method  discernible  in  Voltaire, 
atid  this  on  all  sabj^cls  whatever,  is  a  purely 
bositiess  Method.  The  order  that  arises  from 
it  is  not  Beauty,  but,  at  best.  Regularity.  His 
objects  do  not  lie  round  him  in  piclurtal,  not 
always  in  scientific  grouping;  but  rather  in 
commodious  rows,  where  each  may  be  seen 
and  come  at.  like  goods  ia  a  well-liept  ware- 
house. We  might  say  there  is  not  the  deep 
natural  symmetry  ofaforestoak,  but  the  simple 
artificial  symmetry  of  a  parlor  chandelier. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  plan  of  the  Ilen- 
riude  (i>  that  of  our  so  barbarous  Hutnlet. 
plan  of  the  former  is  a  geometrical  diagram 
by  Fei-raat;  that  of  the  latter  a  cartoon  by 
Raphael.  The  Henriuili!,  as  we  see  it  com- 
pleted, is  a  polished,  square-built  Tuileries; 
Hatnlei  is  a  mysterious,  star-paved  Valhalla, 
and  dwelling  ol  the  gods. 

Nevertheless,  Voltaire's  style  of  Method  is, 
as  we  have  said,  a  business  one;  and  for  his 
purposes,  more  available  than  any  other.  It 
carries  him  swilUy  through  his  work,  and 
carries  his  reader  swiftly  through  it;  there 
is  a  prompt  inlelligence  between  the  two; 
the  whole  meaning  is  communicated  clearly, 
and  comprehended  without  effort.  From  (his 
also  it  may  follow,  that  Voltaire  will  please 
the  young  more  than  he  does  the  old ;  that  the 
first  perusal  of  him  will  please  belter  Iha 
second,  if  indeed  any  second  be  thought  n 
sary.  But  what  merit  (and  it  is  considerable) 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  this  first  perusai  pre- 
supposes, must  be  honestly  allowed  him.  I' 
in  it  seems  to  us  lies  the  grand  quality 
his  performances.  Those  Histories  of  his,  for 
instance,  are  felt,  in  spite  of  their  sparklinj 
■^pidity,  and  knowing  air  of  philosophic  in 


ighi,  to  be  among  the  shallowest  of  all  hislo 
es ;  mere  beadrolia  of  esterior  occurrences, 
t  battles,  edifices,  enactments,  and  other  quite 
superficial  phenomena;  yet  being  clear  bead- 
rolls,  well  adapted  for  memory,  and  recited  in 
ely  tone,  we  listen  with  satisfaction,  and 
learn  somewhat;  learn  much,  if  we  began 
knowing  nothing.  Nay,  sometimes  the  sum- 
mary, in  its  skilful  though  crowded  arrange- 
ment, and  brilliant  well-defined  outlines,  has 
)st  a  poetical  as  well  as  a  didactic  merit, 
■fcj  lAc  Twel/,h  may  sUll  pass  for  a  model  in 
ofien -attempted  species  of  Biography  :  the 
rest  details  are  given  in  the  fewest  words; 
we  have  sketches  of  strange  men  and  strange 
tries,  of  wars,  adventures,  negotiations, 
style  which,  for  graphic  brevity,  rivals 
that  of  Sallust.  Il  is  a  line-engraving,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  that  Swede  and  his  mad  life ; 
without  colours,  jei  not  without  the  fore- 
shortenings  and  perspective  observances,— 
not  altogether  without  the  deeper  har- 
es which  belong  to  a  true  Picture.  In  re- 
spect of  composition,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
its  accuracy  or  wor  h  otherwise,  we  cannot  but 
reckon  it  greatly  the  best  of  Voltaire's  Histo- 

In  his  other  prose  works,  in  his  Novels,  and 
innumerable  Essays  and  fogilive  pieces,  the 
same  clearness  of  order,  the  same  rapid  pre- 
cision of  view,  again  forms  a  distinguishing 
merit.  His  Znifigs  and  Baboaci  and  Candida, 
which,  considered  as  products  of  imagination, 
perhaps  rank  higher  with  foreigners  than  any 
of  his  professedly  poetical  performances,  are 
itialinct  with  this  sort  of  intellectual  life:  the 
sharpest  glances,  though  from  an  oblique  point 
Of  sight,  info  at  least  the  surface  of  human  life, 
into  the  old  familiar  world  of  business,  which 
truly  from  his  oblique  station,  looks  oblique 
enough,  and  yields  store  of  ridiculous  combi- 
nations. The  Wit,  manifested  chielly  in  these 
and  the  Uke  performances,  but  ever  flowing, 
unless  purposely  restrained,  in  boundless  abun- 
dance, from  Voltaire's  mind,  has  been  often  and 
duly  celebrated.  It  lay  deep-rooted  in  his  na- 
ture; the  inevitable  produce  of  such  an  un- 
derstanding with  such  a  character,  and  was 
from  the  first  likely,  as  il  actually  proved  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  lo  become  the  main 
dialect  in  which  he  spoke  and  even  Ihougbt. 
Doing  all  Justice  to  the  inexhaustible  readiness, 
the  quick  force,  the  polished  acuteness,  of  Vol- 
taire's Wit,  we  may  remark,  at  the  same  time, 
that  il  was  nowise  the  highesl  species  of  em- 
ployment for  such  a  mind  as  his ;  that,  indeed, 
it  ranks  essentially  among  the  lowest  species 
even  of  Ridicule.  It  is  at  all  limes  tn^K  lo- 
gical pleasantry ;  a  gayety  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart;  there  is  scarcely  a  twinkling  of  Hu- 
mour in  the  whole  of  his  numberless  sallies. 
Wit  of  this  sort  cannot  maintain  a  demure 
sedateness ;  a  grave  yet  infinitely  kind  aspect, 
warming  the  inmost  soul  with  true  loving 
mirih;  it  has  not  even  the  force  to  laugh  out- 
right, hut  can  only  sniff  and  litter.  It  grounds 
itself,  not  on  fond  sportful  sympathy,  but  or. 
contempt,  or  at  best,  on  indifference.  It  stands 
related  to  Humour  as  Prose  does  to  Poetry ;  of 
which,  in  this  department  at  least,  Voltaire  ex- 
hibits no  symptom.    The  most  determinedly 
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ladicrous  composition  of  his,  the  Pv,ctl!e,  which 
canaol  on  other  groands  be  reco  mm  ended  to 
any  reader,  ha.s  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  aa 
audacious  caricature.  True,  he  is  Dot  a  buf- 
foon; seldom  or  never  violales  the  rules,  we 
shall  not  say  of  propriety,  yel  of  good  breeding: 
to  this  negative  praise  he  is  entitled.  But  as 
for  any  high  claim  to  positive  praise,  it  cannot 
be  made  good.  We  look  in  vain,  throogh  his 
whole  writings,  for  one  lineament  of  a  Qairoie 
ora-Shnndy)  even  of  a  Hudibras  or  nmle  of  the 
Books.  Indeed,  it  has  been  more  than  once  ob- 
served thai  Humour  is  not  a  national  gift  with 
the  French,  in  late  limes;  that  since  Mon- 
taigne's day  it  seems  to  have  well  nigh  vanish- 
ed from  among  them. 

Considered  in  his  techtiical  capacity  of  Poet, 
Voltaire  need  not,  at  present,  detain  us  very 
long.  Here  (oo  his  excellence  is  chiefly  intel- 
lectual, and  shown  in  the  way  of  business-like 
method.  Every  thing  is  well  calculated  for  a 
given  end;  there  is  the  utmost  logical  fitness 
lit,  of  incident,  of  general  conlri- 
'  e  without  an  enthusiasm  that 
s  resembles  inspiration  ;  a  clear  fel- 
low-feeling for  the  personages  of  his  scene  he 
always  has;  with  a  chameleon  susceptibility 
he  lakes  some  hue  of  every  object ;  if  he  can- 
not be  that  object,  he  at  least  plnusibly  enacts 
it.  Thus  we  have  a  result  everywhere  con- 
sisteot  with  itself ;  a  contrivance,  not  without 
nice  adjustments  and  brilliant  aspects,  which 
pleases  with  that  old  pleasure  of  "diffiiiullies 
overcome,"  and  the  visible  correspondence  of 
,o  end.  That  ihe  deeper  portion  of  our 
5  silent,  unmoved  under  all  Ihis ;  recog- 
nismg  no  universal,  everlasting  Beauty,  but 
only  a  modish  Elegance,  less  the  work  of  po- 
etical creation  than  a  process  of  the  toilette, 
need  occasion  no  surprise.  It  signifies  only  that 
Voltaire  was  a  French  Poet,  and  wrote  as  Ihe 
French  people  of  that  day  required  and  ap- 
proved. We  have  long  knowa  that  French 
poetry  aimed  al  a  different  result  than  ours; 
that  its  splendour  was  what  we  should  call  a 
dead,  artificial  one;  not  the  manifold  soft  sum- 
mer glories  of  Nature,  but  a  cold  splendour,  as 
of  polished  metal. 

On  the  whole,  in  reading  Voltaire's  poetry, 
that  adventure  of  the  Co/i  ite  Procope  should 
ever  be  held  in  mind.  He  was  not  withoui  ati 
eye  to  have  looked,  had  he  seen  others  looking, 
into  Ihe  deepest  nature  of  poetry;  nor  has  he 
fitiled  here  and  there  to  cast  a  glance  in  that 
direction :  but  what  preferment  could  such 
enterprises  earn  for  him  in  the  Ca/d  de  Pro- 
cope?  What  could  it  profit  his  all-precious 
"fame,"  to  pursue  them  farther?  In  the  end, 
he  seems  to  have  heailily  reconciled  himself 
to  use  and  wont,  and  striven  only  to  do  better 
what  he  saw  all  others  doing.  Yet  his  private 
poetical  creed,  which  could  not  be  s  catholic 
one,  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  so  bigoted  as 
might  have  been  looked  for.  Thai  censure  of 
Shakspeare,  which  elicited  a  re-censure  in 
England,  perhaps  rather  deserved  a  "recom- 
mendatory epistle,"  all  things  being  considered. 
He  calls  Shakspeare  "a  genius  fall  of  force 
and  fertility,  of  nature  and  sublimity,"  though 
unhappily  "  withoui  the  smallest  spark  of  good 
taste,  or  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
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rules,"  wh  ch  n  Volla  re  s  d  alect  s  not  sc 
false;  Shakspeare  hav  ng  reallv  ilm  5l  nc 
Parisian  bo  go&  wl  a  e  er  and  walking 
through"  fte  rules  so  fen  as  he  ees  good 
with  the  most  asion  sh  ng  iranqn  II  y  After 
a  fair  enough  account  of  Hamlet,  the  best  of 
those  **  farcea  immffrueuMi  qu'oH  appfUe  tragEdies^ 
where,  however,  there  are  "  scenes  so  beauti- 
ful, and  passages  so  grand  and  so  terrible," 
Voltaire  thus  proceeds  to  resolve  two  great 
problems ; 

"The  first,  how  so  many  wonder.s  could  ao- 
cumulate  in  a  single  head  1  for  it  musl  be  con- 
fessed that  all  Ihe  divine  Shakspeare's  plays 
are  written  ift  this  taste :  the  second,  how 
men's  minds  could  have  been  elevated  so  as  » 
looli  al  these  plays  wiih  transport;  and  how 
they  are  still  followed  after,  in  a  century  which 
has  produced  Addison's  Calo? 

"Our  astonishment  at  the  first  wonder  will 
cease,  when  we  understand  that  Shakspeare 
took  all  his  tragedies  from  histories  or  ro- 
mances; and  that  in  this  case  he  only  turned 
inio  verse  Ihe  romance  of  Climdius,  Gertrudi, 
and  Bamfei,  written  in  full  by  8axo  Grammati 
cus,  to  whom  be  the  praise. 

"The  second  part  of  the  problem,  that  is  to 
say,  the  pleasure  men  late  in  these  tragedies, 
presents  a  little  more  difficulty ;  hul  here  is  («■ 
voici)  the  solution,  according  to  the  deep  reflec- 
tions of  certain  philosophers. 

"The  English  chairmen,  the  sailors,  hack- 
ney-coachmen, shop-porters,  butchers,  clerks 
even  arepassionalely  fond  of  shows:  givelhem 
cock-fights,  hull-baitings,  fencing -matches, 
burials,  duels,  gibbets,  witchcraft,  apparitions, 
they  run  thither  in  crowds ;  nay,  there  is  more 
than  one  patrician  as  curious  as  ihe  populace. 
The  citizens  of  London  found  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedies,  satisfaction  enough  for  such  a  turn 
of  mind.  The  courtiers  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  torrent:  how  can  you  help  admiring  what 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  town  admires  1 
There  was  nothing  better  for  a  hundred  and 
fiily  years  ;  the  admiration  grew  with  age,  and 
became  an  idolatry.  Some  touches  of  genius, 
some  happy  verses  full  of  force  and  nature, 
which  you  remember  in  spile  of  yourself, 
atoned  for  Ihe  remainder,  and  soon  the  whole 
piece  succeeded  by  the  help  of  some  beauties 
of  detail."— CEinrrej,  t.  xlvii.p.  300. 

Here,  truly,  is  a  comfortable  little  theory, 
which  throws  light  on  more  than  one  thing. 
However,  it  is  couched  in  mild  terms,  com- 
paratively speaking.  Frederic  the  Great,  for 
example,  thus  gives  his  verdict; 

"To  convince  yourself  of  the  wretched  taste 
ihat  up  to  this  day  prevails  in  Germany,  yon 
have  only  to  visit  the  public  Iheaires.  You 
will  there  see,  in  action,  the  abominable  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  translated  into  our  language; 
and  the  whole  audience  fainting  with  rapture 
(le  pnnier  d'oise)  in  listening  lo  those  ridiculous 
farces,  worthy  of  the  savages  of  Canada.  I 
call  them  such,  because  they  sin  againsi  all 
the  rules  of  the  theatre.  One  may  pardou 
those  mad  sallies  in  Shakspeare,  tor  ihe  birth 
of  ihe  arts  is  never  the  point  of  their  malunty. 
Bui  here,  even  now,  we  have  a  Goctt  de  Bei  ■ 
lickingeit,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance 
on  ihe  scene;  a  delestible  imiiai.^n  of  thos* 
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miserable  English  pieces ;  and  the  pit  applauds, 
and  demands  wilh  enihusiasni  ihe  repetilion 
of  these  disgusting  inepliludes  (_decci  degimlanlei 
platiiiidet.) — De  la  LitUralure  Mlematule.  Ber- 
lin, 1780.* 

We  have  not  cited  these  criticisms  with  a 
view  to  impugn  Ihem ;  but  simply  to  asceriaia 
where  the  critics  themselves  are  standing. 
This  passage  of  Frederic's  has  even  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  it;  may  be  regarded  as  the  expirin;; 
cry  of  "  Go&l,"  in  ihat  coantry,  who  Fees  hira- 
£elf  suddenly  beleaguered  by  strange,  appall- 
ing. Supernatural  induences,  which  he  mis- 
takes fur  Lapland  witchcraft,  or  CagHosiro 
jugglery;  and  so  he  drowns,  grasping  his 
opera-hat,  in  an  ocean  of  "  (/tfaoui'inlcj  ptati- 
ttules,"  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that 
Voltaire's  view  of  poetry  was  radically  different 
ttom  oars;  that,  in  fact,  of  what  we  should 
strictly  call  pi'etry,  he  had  almost  no  view 
whatever.  A  Tragedy,  a  Poem,  with  him  is 
not  to  be  "  a  manifestation  of  man's  Reason  in 
forms  suitable  to  his  Sense ;"  l)ui  rather  a 
highly  comple I  egg-dance,  to  be  danced  befiire 
the  King,  'tj  a  given  tone,  and  without  break- 
ing a  single  e^.  Nevertheless,  let  jastice  be 
shown  to  him,  and  to  French  poetry  at  large. 
This  latter  is  a  pecniiair  growth  of  our  modern 
ages;  has  been  labourionsly  cultivated,  and  is 
not  without  its  own  value.  We  have  to  re- 
mark also,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  it  has  been, 
at  one  time  or  other,  transplanted  into  all  coun- 
tries, England,  Germany,  Spain ;  but  though 
under  the  sunbeams  of  royal  protection,  it 
would  strike  root  nowhere.  Nay,  now  it  seems 
faJling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  in  its  own 
natal  soil:  the  aie  has  already  been  seen  near  its 
root;  and  perhaps,  in  no  great  lapse  of  years, 
this  species  of  poetry  may  be  to  the  French, 
what  it  is  to  all  other  nations,  a  pleasing  re- 
miniscence. Vet  the  elder  French  loved  it 
with  zeal  i  to  them  it  must  have  had  a  true 
worth.'  indeed  we  can  understand  how,  when 
Life  itself  consisted  so  much  in  Display,  these 
representatives  of  Life  may  have  been  the  only 
suitable  ones.  And  now,  when  the  nation  feels 
itself  called  to  a  more  grave  and  nobler  destiny 
among  nations,  the  want  of  a  new  literature 
also  begins  to  be  felt.  As  yet,  in  looking  at 
their  loo  purblind,  scrambling 
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that  our  ingenious  neighbours  have  done  much 
more  ihati  make  a  commencement  in  this  enter- 
prise: however,  a  commencement  seems  to 
be  made;  they  are  in  what  may  be  called  the 
eclectic  state ;  trying  all  things,  Gernian,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Spanish,  with  a  candour  and  real 
love  of  improvement,  which  give  the  best 
omens  of  a  still  higher  success.  From  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  the  French,  and  their  peculiar 
spiritual  position,  we  may  eipect,  had  they 
once  more  attained  to  an  original  style,  many 
important  benefits,  and  important  accessions 
to  the  Literature  of  the  World.  Meanwhile,  in 
considering  and  duly  estimating  what  that 
people  has,  in  past  times,  accomplished,  Vol- 
taire must  always  be  reckoned  among  their 
most  meritorious  Poets.    Inferior  in  what  we 
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may  call  general  poetic  temperament  to  Ra- 
cfne ;  greatly  inferior,  in  some  points  of  it,  to 
Corneille,  lie  has  an  intellectual  vivacity,  a 
quickness  both  of  sight  and  of  invention,  which 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  two,  We  believe 
that,  among  foreign  nations,  his  Tragedies, 
such  works  as  Zaire  and  Sfahsmei,  are  con- 
siderably  (he  most  esteemed  of  this  school. 

However,  it  is  nowise  as  a  Poet,  Historian, 
or  Novelist,  that  Voltaire  stands  so  prominent 
in  Etirope;  but  chiefly  as  a  religious  Polemic, 
as  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  Viewed  in  this  last  character,  he  may 
give  rise  to  many  grave  reflections,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  can  here  be  so  much  as 
glanced  at.  We  may  say,  in  general,  that  his 
style  of  controversy  is  of  a  piece  with  himself; 
not  a  higher,  and  scarcely  a  lower  stylo  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him.  As  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  Voltaire  nowise  wanted  a 
love  of  truth,  yet  had  withal  a  still  deeper  Inve 
of  his  own  interest  in  truth;  was,  therefore, 
intrinsically  no  Philosopher,  but  a  highly-ac- 
complished Trivialisl;  so  lite  wise,  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  he  manifests  himself 
ingenious  and  adroit,  rather  than  noble  or 
comprehensive;  fights  for  truth  or  victory,  not 
by  patient  meditation,  hut  by  light  sarcasm, 
whereby  victory  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  be 
gained;  but  little  Truth,  what  can  be  named 
Truth,  especially  in  such  matters  as  this,  is  to 
be  looked  for. 

Ho  one,  we  suppose,  ever  arrogated  for  Vol- 
taire any  praise  of  originality  in  this  discus- 
sion; we  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  idea,  of 
any  moment,  relating  to  the  Christian  religion, 
in  al!  his  multifarious  writings,  that  had  not 
been  set  forth  again  and  again  before  his  en- 
terprises commenced.    The  labours  of  a  very 
mixed  multitado,  from  Porphyry  down  to  Shat 
lesbury,  including  Hobbeses,  Tindals,  Tolands, 
some  of  them  skeptics  of  a  much  nobler  class, 
had  left  little  room  for  merit  in  this  kind :  nay, 
ayfe,  his  own  countryman,  had  just  finished 
life  spent  in  preaching  skepticism  precisely 
milar,   and   by  methods    precisely   similar, 
when  Voltaire  appeared  on  the  arena.     Indeed, 
skepticism,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was 
at  this  period  universal  among  the  higher  ranks 
in  France,  with  whom  Voltaire  chiefly  associ- 
ated.   It  is  only  in  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
grinding  down   this  grain  into  food   for  the 
people,  and  inducing  so  many  to  eat  of  it,  that 
Voltaire  can  claim  any  singularity.   However, 
5  quarrel  not  with  him  on  this  head:  there 
ay  be  cases  where  the  want  of  originality  is 
en  amoral  merit.    But  it  is  a  much  more 
rious  ground  of  olTence  that  he  intermeddled 
Religion  without  being  himself,  in  any  mea- 
re.  Religious ;  that  he  entered  the  Temple 
id  continued  there,  with  a  levity,  which,  in 
any  Temple  where  men  worship,  can  beseem 
1  brother  man;  that,  in  a  word,  he  ardently, 
id  with  !ong-con tinned  eflort,  warred  against 
Christianity,  without  understanding  beyond  the 
ere  superficies  of  what  Christianity  was. 
His  polemical  procedure  in  this  matter,  i' 
appears  to  us,  mast  now  be  admitted  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  shallow  one.    Through 
all  its  manifold  forms,  and  involutions,  and  re- 
petitions, it  turns,  we  believe  exclusively,  on 
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one  point;  what  Theologians  have  calleiJ  thi 
'  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures."  This 
is  ihe  single  wall,  against  which,  throush  long 
years.and  with  innumerable  Latlering-ramsand 
catapults  and  pop-gans,  he  unweariedly  baiters. 
Concde  hia  ihis.andhisramswings  freely,  to 
and  fro,  through  space ;  there  is  nothing  further 
it  can  even  aim  at.  That  the  Sacred  Bonks 
could  be  anghi  else  than  a  Bank-of-Faith  Bill, 
for  such  and  such  quantities  of  Enjoyment, 
payable  at  sighl  in  the  other  world,  value  re- 
ceived ;  which  bill  becomes  waste  paper,  the 
stamp  being  questioned :— that  the  Christian 
Religion  could  have  any  deeper  founijation 
than  Books,  could  possibly  be  written  in  the 
purest  nature  of  man,  in  myslerioQS,  inefface- 
able characters,  lo  which  Books,  and  all  Reve- 
lations, and  authentic  traditions,  were  but  a 
subsidiary  matter,  were  but  as  the  %W  where- 
by that  divine  writtwg  was  to  be  read ;— nothing 
of  this  seems  to  have,  even  in  the  faintest 
manner,  occurred  to  him.  Tet  herein,  as  we 
believe  that  the  whole  world  has  now  begun 
to  discover,  lies  the  real  essence  of  the  ques- 
rioti ;  by  the  negative  or  affirmative  decision 
of  which  the  Christian  Religion,  anv  thing  that 
is  worth  calling  by  that  name,  niast  fall,  or 
endure  for  ever.  We  believe,  also,  thai  the 
wiser  minds  of  our  age  have  already  come  lo 
agreement  on  this  question ;  or  rather  never 
were  divided  regarding  it.  Christianity,  the 
"  Worship  of  Sorrow,"  has  been  recognised  as 
divine,  on  far  other  grounds  than  "Essays  on 
Miracles,"  and  by  considerations  infinitely 
deeper  than  wonid  avail  in  any  mere  "triai  by 
jury."  He  who  argties  against  it  or  for  it,  in 
this  manner,  may  be  regarded  as  mistakitig  its 
nature :  Ihe  Ithuriel,  though  to  our  eyes  he 
wears  a  body,  and  the  fashion  of  armour,  can- 
not be  wounded  with  material  steel.  Our 
fathers  were  wiser  than  we,  when  they  said  in 
deepest  earnestness,  what  we  often  hear  in 
shallow  mockery,  that  RetiKion  is  "  not  of 
Sense,  but  of  Faith ;"  rot  of  UnderslaniJing, 
but  of  Reason.  He  who  finds  himself  without 
this  latter,  who  by  alt  his  studying  has  failed 
to  unfold  it  in  himself,  may  have  studied  to 
great  or  to  small  purpose,  we  say  not  which; 
bnt  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  of  many  other 
things,  he  has  and  can  have  no  knowledge. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  we  oflen  hear 
likened  (o  the  Greek  Philosophy,  and  found, 
on  all  hands,  some  measurable  way  superior 
to  it:  but  this  also  seems  a  mistake.  The 
Christian  Doctrine,  that  doctrine  of  Humility, 
in  all  senses,  godlike,  and  the  parent  of  all 
godlike  virtues,  is  not  superior,  or  inferior,  or 
equal,  to  any  doctrine  of  Socrates  or  Thales; 
being  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  differing 
from  these,  as  a  perfect  Ideal  Poem  docs  from 
a  Correct  Computation  in  Arithmetic.  He 
who  compares  il  with  such  standards  may  la- 
ment that,  beyond  the  mere  letter,  the  purport 
of  this  divine  Humilily  has  never  been  dis- 
closed to  him ;  that  the  loftiest  feeling  hitherto 
vouchsafed  to  mankind  is  as  yet  hidden  from 

For  Ihe  rest,  the  question  how  Christianity 
originated  is  doubtless  a  high  question ;  re- 
solvable enough,  if  we  view  only  its  surface, 
which  was  all  that  Voltaire  sawof  it;  involved 
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in  sacred,  silenl,  anfathomable  depths,  if  we 
investigate  its  interior  meanings ;  which  meati- 
ings,  indeed,  it  may  be,  every  new  age  will 
develop  to  itself  in  a  new  manner,  and  with 
new  degrees  of  light;  for  the  whole  truth  may 
be  called  infinite,  and  to  man's  eye  discernible 
only  in  parts  i  but  ihe  question  itself  is  nowise 
the  ultimate  one  in  this  matter. 

We  understand  ourselves  lo  he  risking  no 
new  assertion,  but  simply  reporting  what  'is 
already  the  conviction  of  the  greatest  in  our 
age,  when  we  say, — thai  cheerfully  recognising, 
gratefully  appropriating  whatever  Voltaire  has 
proved,  or  any  other  man  has  proved,  or  shall 
prove,  the  Christian  Religion,  once  here,  cannot 
again  pass  away;  that,  iti  one  or  the  other 
form,  it  will  endure  ihrongh  all  time;  that,  as 
in  Scripture,  so  also  in  the  beari  of  man,  is 
written,  "the  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  Were  the  memory  of  this  Faith 
never  so  obscured,  as,  indeed,  in  alt  limes,  the 
coarse  passions  and  perceptions  of  the  world 
do  all  but  obliterate  it  in  the  hearts  of  most; 
yet  in  every  pure  soul,  in  every  Poet  and  Wise 
Man.  it  finds  a  new  Missiimary,  a  new  Martyr, 
till  the  great  volume  of  Universal  History  is 
finally  closed,  and  roan's  destinies  are  fulfilled 
in  this  earth.  "It  is  a  height  lo  which  Ihe 
human  species  were  fated  and  enabled  to  al- 
tain;  and  from  which,  having  once  attained 
it,  they  can  never  retrograde." 

These  things,  which  it  were  far  out  of  our 
place  to  attempt  adequately  elucidating  here, 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  in  appreciating 
Voltaire's  polemical  worih.  We  find  no  trace 
of  these,  or  of  any  the  iike  essential  considera- 
tions having  been  present  with  him,  in  examin- 
ing the  Christian  Religion ;  nor  indeed  was  it 
consistent  with  his  general  habits  that  they 
should  be  so.  Totally  destitute  of  religious 
Reverence,  even  of  common  practical  serious- 
ness ;  by  nature  or  habit,  undevout  both  in 
heart  and  head ;  not  only  without  any  Belief, 
in  other  than  a  material  sense,  but  without  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  any,  he  can  be  no  safe 
or  permanently  useful  guide  in  this  investiga- 
tion. We  may  consider  him  as  having  opened 
Ihe  way  to  future  inquirers  of  a  truer  spirit; 
hot  for  his  own  part,  as  having  engaged  in  an 
enterprise,  the  real  nature  of  which  was  well- 
nigh  unknown  to  him;  and  engaged  in  it  with 
the  issue  to  be  anticipated  in  such  a  case; 
producing  chietiy  confusion,  dislocation,  de- 
struction, on  all  hands;  so  that  the  good  he 

hieved  is  still,  in  these  times,  found  mixed 

ith  an  alarming  proportion  of  evil,  from 
which,  indeed,  men  rationally  doubt  whether 
much  of  it  will  in  any  time  be  separable. 

We  should  err  widely,  too,  if  in  estimal- 
ing  what  quanlily,  altogether  overlooking  what 
quality,  of  iniellecl  Voltaire  may  have  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  we  took  the  result 
produced  as  any  measure  of  the  force  applied. 
His  task  was  not  one  of  Affirmation,  but  oi 
Denial;  not  a  lash  of  erecting  and  rearing  up, 
which  is  slow  and  laborions;  hut  of  destroy- 
ing and  overturning,  which  in  most  cases  is 
rapid  and  far  easier.  The  force  necessary  for 
him  was  nowise  a  great  and  noble  one;  but  a 
small,  in  some  respects  a 
nimbly   and    seasonably  put  J 


t  in-  use.      The 
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which  it  had  employed 
d  strong  arms,  for  alife- 
ild  be  im-built  by  one  mad- 


Of  snch  errors,  deficiencies,  and  positive 
misdeeds,  it  appears  to  us,  a  just  criticism 
>Qast  accuse  Voltaire;  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  nowise  join  in  the  condemnatory  clamour 
which  so  many  worthy  persons,  not  without 
the  best  intentions,  to  this  day  keep  up  against 
him.  His  whole  character  seems  to  be  plain 
enough,  common  enough,  had  not  eitriineous 
influences  so  perverted  onrviews  regarding  it; 
nor,  morally  speaking,  is  il  a  worse  character, 
but  considerably  a  better  one,  than  belotigs 
the  mass  of  men.  Voltaire's  aims  in  opposing 
the  Christian  Religion  were  onhappily  of  a 
mixed  nature  ;  yet,  after  all,  very  nearly  such 
aims  as  we  have  often  seen  directed  a^nst 
it,  and  often  seen  directed  in  its  favour :  a 
little  love  of  finding  Truth,  with  a  great  love 
of  matting  Proselytes ;  which  last  is  in  itself 
a  natural,  universal  feeling ;  and  if  honest,  is, 
even  in  the  worst  cases,  a  subject  for  pity,  ra- 
ther than  for  haired.  As  a  light,  careless, 
courteous  Man  of  the  World,  he  offers  no 
hateful  aspect ;  on  the  contrary,  a  kindly,  gay, 
rather  amiable  one :  hundreds  of  men,  with 
half  his  worth  of  disposition,  die  daily,  and 
their  little  world  laments  (hem.  It  is  lime 
that  he  too  shotild  be  judged  of  by  his  intrin- 
sic, not  by  his  accidental  qualities ;  that  jus- 
tice should  he  done  to  him  also ;  for  injustice 
can  profit  no  man  and  no  cause. 

In  fact,  Voltaire's   chief  merits   belong 
Nature  and  himself;  his  chief  faults  are 
his  time  and  country.    In  thai  famous  era 
the  Pompadours  and  EHryrli^dia,  he  forms  the 
main  figure;  and  was  such,  we   have 
more  by  resembling  the   multitude,  thi 
differing  from   them.    It  was  a  strange  age 
that  of  Louis  XV.;  in  several  points,  a  novel 
one  in  the  history  of  mankind.    In  regard  to 
its  luxury  and  depravity,  to  the  high  culture 
of  all  merely  practical  and  material  faculties, 
and  the  entire  torpor  of  all  the  purely  contem' 
plalive  and  spiritual,  this  era  considerably  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Roman  Emperors.    There, 

too,    was    external    splfeniionr    and     ' ' 

squalour;  the  highest  completeness 
Bual  arts,  including  among  these  not  cookery 
and  its  adjuncts  alone,  hut  even  "effect-paint- 
ing" and  "effect-writing;"  only  the  art  of 
virtuous  living  was  a  lost  one.  Instead  of 
Love  for  Poetry,  there  was  "Taste"  for  it; 
refinement  in  manners,  with  utmost  coarse- 
ness in  morals  :  in  a  word,  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  social  system,  embracing  large, 
cultivated  portions  of  the  human  species,  and 
founded  only  on  Atheism.  With  the  Romans, 
thing!'  went  what  we  should  call  their  natural 
conrse :  Iiiberty,  public  spirit,  quietly  declined 
into  a  raput-rmrCunm ;  Self-love,  Materialism, 
Baseness  even  to  the  disbelief  in  all  possibi- 
lity of  Virtue,  stalked  more  and  more  imperi- 
•usly  abroad ;  till  the  body-politic,  long  since 
deprived  of  its  vital  circulating  fluids,  had 
now  become  a  putrid  carcass,  and  fell 
to  be  the  prey  of  ravenous  wolves.  Then 
was  there,  under  those  Atlilas  and  Alarics 
world's  spectacle  of  destruction  and  desp; 


compared  with  which  the  often-commemorated 
"horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,"  and  all 
Napoleon's  wars,  were  bnt  the  gay  jousting  of 
a  tournament  to  the  sack  of  stormed  cities. 
OurEuropean  community  has  escaped  the  like 
'■  ?   consummatiim;  and   by  causes,  which, 

may  be  hoped,  will  always  secure  it  from 
such.    Nay,  were  there  no  other  cause,  it  may 

asserted,  that  in  a  commonwealth  where 
the  Christian  religion  exists,  where  it  once 
has  eiisied,  public  and  private  Virtue,  the 
basis  of  all  Strength,  never  can  become  ei 
linci;  hut  in  every  new  ^e,  and  even  from  the 
deepest  decline,  there  is  a  chance,  and  in  the 
)ur3e  of  ages,  a  certainty  of  renovation. 
That  the  Christian  Religion.or  any  Religion, 
conlinned  to  eiist;  that  some  martyr  heroism 
still  lived  in  the  heart  of  Europe  to  rise  against 
mailed  Tyranny  when  it  rode  triumphant, — 
was  indeed  no  merit  in  the  age  of  Loois  XV^ 
but  a  happy  accident  which  it  could  not  alto- 
gether fret  riA  of.  For  that  age  loo  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  on  the  great  scale, 
to  decide  the  question,  not  yet,  it  would  ap- 
pear, settled  to  universal  satisfaction;  With 
what  degree  of  vigour  a  political  system, 
grounded  on  pore  Self-interest,  never  so  en- 
lightened, but  without  a  God,  or  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  godlike  in  man,  can  be  expected  to 
flourish ;  or  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
a  political  system  can  be  expected  to  flourish, 
or  even  to  subsist  at  all  t  It  is  contended  by 
many  thai  our  mere  Inve  of  personal  Plea.snre, 
or  Happiness  as  it  is  called,  acting  on  every 
individual,  with  such  clearness  as  he  may 
easily  have,  will  of  itself  lead  hitn  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  and  wisely  employ  his 
own  -■  10  fulfil,  on  a  mere  principle  of  eco- 
nomr,  all  the  duties  of  a  good  patriot;  so  that, 
in  what  respects  the  State,  or  the  merely  so- 
cial existence  of  mankind,  Belief,  beyond  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  and  Virtue,  beyond 
the  very  common  Virtue  of  loving  what  is 
pleasant,  and  hating  what  is  painful,  nre  to  be 
considered  as  supererogatory  qualifications, 
as  ornamental,  not  essential.  Many  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  pause  over  this  doc- 
trine ;  cannot  discover,  in  such  a  universe  of 
conilicfing  atoms,  any  principle  by  which  the 
whole  shall  cohere;  for,  if  every  man's  self- 
ishness, infinitely  expansive,  is  to  be  hemmed 
in  only  by  the  infinitely-expansive  selfishness 
of  every  other  man,  il  seems  as  if  we  should 
have  a  world  of  matually-repulsive  bodies 
with  no  centripetal  force  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther ;  in  which  case,  it  is  we!!  known  they 
would,  by  and  by,  diffuse  themselves  over 
space,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  Chaos,  but 
no  habitable  Solar  or  Stellar  System. 

If  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  was  not  made  an 
experimeatvm  craeii  in  regard  to  this  question, 
one  reason  mr.y  be  that  such  experiments  are 
too  expensive.  Nature  cannot  afford,  above 
once  or  twice  in  the  thousand  years,  to  destroy 
a  whole  world,  for  purposes  of  science ; 
but  mast  content  herself  with  destroying  one 
or  two  kingdoms.  The  age  of  Louis  XV.,  so 
far  as  it  went,  seems  a  highly  illustrative  ex- 
periment. VTe  are  to  remark,  also,  that  its 
operation  was  clogged  by  a  very  considcrabla 
disturbing  force ;  by  a  large  remnant,  namely, 


jf  the  old  failh  in  Heli^ion,  in  the  invisible, 
celestial  nature  of  Virtue,  which  our  French 
Purifiers,  by  their  ulmosl  efforts  of  iavalion, 
had  nni  been  able  lo  wash  away.  The  men 
did  their  best,  but  no  man  can  do  more.  Their 
worsi  enemy,  we  imagine,  will  not  accuse 
them  of  any  undue  regard  to  things  nnseen 
and  spiritaa!  i  far  from  practising  this  invisi- 
ble sort  of  Virtue,  they  cannot  even  believe 
in  its  possibility.  The  high  exploits  and  en- 
durances of  old  ages  were  no  longer  virtues, 
but  "passions;"  these  antique  persons  had  a 
taste  for  being  heroes,  a  certain  fancy  to  die 
for  the  truth:  the  more  fools  (hey  I  With  our 
PhUosuphtri,  the  only  virtue  of  any  civilization 
was  that  they  call "  Honour,"  the  sanctioning 
deity  of  which  is  that  wonderful  "Force  of 
Public  Opinion."  Concerning  which  virtue 
of  Honour,  we  mast  he  permitted  lo  say  that 
she  reveals  herself  loo  clearly,  as  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  our  old  acquaintance  Vanity, 
who  indeed  has  been  known  enough,  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  at  least 
since  the  dale  of  that  "  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
Morning;"  but  known  chiefly  in  her  proper 
character  of  strolling  actress,  or  cast-clothes 
Abigail ;  and  never  till  that  new  era  bad  seen 
her  issue  set  up  as  Queen  and  all-sufficienl 
Diclalress  of  man's  whole  soul,  prescribing 
with  nicest  precision  what,  in  all  practical 
and  all  moral  emergencies,  he  was  to  do  and 
lo  forbear.  Again,  with  regard  to  this  same 
Force  of  Public  Opinion,  it  is  a  force  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  respected,  valued  as  of  in- 
dispensable utility,  but  nowise  recognised  as 
a  hnal  or  divine  force.  We  might  ask  whal 
divine,  what  truly  great  thing  had  ever  been 
elTecled  by  this  force  1  Was  it  the  Force  of 
Public  Opinion  that  drove  Columbus  lo  Ame- 
rica; John  Kepler,  not  to  fare  sumptuously 
among  Rodolph's  Astrologers  and  Fire-eaters, 
but  lo  perish  of  want,  discovering  the  true 
System  of  the  Stars  !  Still  more  ineflectual 
do  we  lind  it  as  a  basis  of  public  or  private 
Morals.  Nay,  tnken  by  itself,  it  may  be  called 
a  baseless  basis ;  for  without  some  ulterior 
sanction,  common  to  all  minds ;  without  some 
belief  in  the  necessary,  eternal,  or  which  is 
the  same,  in  the  supramundane,  divine  natnre 
of  Virtue,  eiisling  in  each  individual,  what 
could  the  moral  judgment  of  a  thousand  or  a 
thousand  thousand  individuals  avail  us  1 
Without  some  such  celeslial  guidance,  whence- 
soever  derived,  or  howsoever  named,  il 
pears  lo  as  the  Force  of  Public  Opinion  w 
by  and  by,  become  an  extremely  unprofitable 
one.  "Enlighten  Self-inlereat  1"  cries  the 
Phihsopht ;  "Do  but  sufficiently  enlighten  it! 
We  ourselves  have  seen  enlightened  Self-in- 
leresls,  ere  now;  and  truly,  for  most  pari, 
their  tight  was  only  as  that  of  a  horn-lantern, 
sufficient  to  guifie  the  bearer  himself  out  of 
various  puddles:  buttons  and  the  world  of 
comparatively  small  advantage.  And  figure  the 
human  species,  like  an  endless  host,  seeking 
its  way  onwards  through  undiscovered  Time, 
in  black  darkncss,save  that  each  had  his  horn- 
lantern,  and  the  vanguard  some  few  of  glass ! 
However,  we  will  not  dwell  on  controversial 
niceties.  What  we  had  to  remark  was 
this  exa.,  called  of  Philosophy,  was  in  itself  bul 
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poor  era ;  Ihal  any  little  moral-''y  it  had  wa» 
chiefly  borrowed,  and  from  those  very  ages 
which  it  accounted  so  barbarous.  For  Ibis 
"Honour,"  this  "Force  of  Public  Opinion,"  is 
asserted,  on  any  side,  to  have  much  reno- 
ng,  but  only  a  sustaining  or  preventive 
power;  il  cannot  create  new  Virtue,  but  at  best 
may  preserve  what  is  already  there.  Nay,  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  we  maysay  ihat  its  very 
Power,  iis  material  strength,  its  knowledge,  all 
rhat  it  had,  was  borrowed.  It  boasted  itself  to 
le  an  age  of  illuminalion ;  and  truly  illumina- 
tion there  was  of  its  kind:  only,  except  the 
tlumtnaled  windows,  almost  nolhirig  to  be  uen 
thereby.  None  of  those  great  Doctrines  or  In- 
have  "  made  man  in  all  points 
even  of  those  Discoveries  that 
subjected  external  Nature  (o  his 
purposes,  were  made  iu  that  age.  What 
Plough,  or  Printing-press,  what  Chivalry,  or 
Christianity  ;  nay,  what  Sleam-^ngine,  or  Qua- 
kerism, or  Trial  by  Jury,  did  these  Encyclo- 
invenl  for  mankind !  They  invented 
simply  nothing  i  not  one  of  man's  virtues,  not 
ne  of  man's  powers,  is  due  lo  them:  in  all 
lese  respects,  the  age  of  Louis  XV,  is  among 
ie  most  barren  of  reiMirded  ages.  Indeed,  (he 
■hole  trade  of  our  Fhilosi^hes  was  directly  the 
opposite  of  invention :  it  was  not  to  produce, 
thai  they  stood  there;  but  to  criticise,  toqoarrel 
with,  to  rend  in  pieces,  what  had  been  already 
produced; — a  quite  inferior  trade :  sonietimes 
a  useful,  but  on  the  whole  a  mean  trade;  often 
the  fruit,  and  always  the  parent,  of  meanness, 
every  mind  (hat  permanently  follows  il. 
Considering  the  then  position  of  affairs,  ills 
It  singular  that  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  should 
have  been  what  it  was :  an  age  without  noble- 
Ihoul  high  virtues,  or  high  manifesta- 
talent;  an  age  of  shallow  clearness,  of 
polish,  self-conceit,  skepticism,  and  all  forms 
of  Persipige.  As  little  does  it  seem  surprising, 
peculiarly  hi  am  able,  that  Voltaire,  the  lead- 
T  man  of  that  age,  should  bave  partaken 
largely  of  all  its  qualiiies.  True,  his  giddy 
activity  look  serious  effect,  the  light  firebrands, 
which  he  so  carelessly  scattered  abroad,  kin- 
dled fearful  conflagrations:  hut  in  these  there 
has  been  good  as  well  as  evil;  nor  is  i(  just 
that,  even  for  the  latter,  he,  a  limited  mortal, 
should  he  charged  with  more  than  mortal's 
responsibility.  After  all,  (hat  parched,  blighted 
period,  and  the  period  of  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes  which  followed  ii,  have  now  weil- 
nigh  cleared  away:  they  belong  to  the  Past, 
and  for  us  and  (hose  that  come  after  us,  are 
not  without  their  benefits,  and  calm  historical 

"  The  thinking  heads  of  all  nations,"  says  a. 
deep  observer,  "  had  in  secret  come  lo  majority  j 
and,  in  a  mistaken  feehng  of  their  vocation, 
rose  the  more  fiercely  against  antiquated  con- 
straint The  Man  of  Letters  is,  by  instincl, 
opposed  10  a  PriesUiood  of  old  standing:  the 
literary  class  and  Ihe  clerical  mast  wage  a  war 
of  extermination,  when  they  are  divided ;  for 
both  strive  afler  one  place.  Such  division 
became  more  and  more  perceptible,  the  nearer 
we  approached  the  period  of  European  man- 
hood, the  epoch  of  triumphant  Learning;  and 
Knowledge  and  Failh  came  inlo^more  decided 
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contradiction.  In  Ihe  prevailing  Faith,as  w: 
ihoiighl,  lay  the  reason  of  the  universal  degri 
dalion ;  and  by  a  niorK  and  more  searching 
Knowledge  men  hoped  to  remove  il.  On  all 
hands,  Ihe  Religious  feeling  snffered,  undi 
manifold  allacks  against  its  actual  manner  < 
existence,  against  the  Forms  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  imbodied  itself.  The  result  of  that  mo- 
dern way  of  thought  was  named  Philosophy ; 
and  in  this  all  was  included  that  opposed  itself 
lu  the  ancient  way  of  thought,  especially, 
therefore,  all  that  opposed  itself  to  Religion. 
The  original  personal  hatred  against  (he 
Catholic  faith  passed,  by  degrees,  into  hatred 
against  ihe  Bible;  against  Ihe  Christian  Reli- 
gion and  at  last  against  Religion  altogether. 
Nay,  more,  this  hatred  of  Religion  naturally 
eilended  itself  over  all  objects  of  enthusiasm 
in  general ,  proscribed  Fancy  and  Feeling. 
Morality  and  love  of  Arl,  the  Future  and  the 
Antique ;  placed  man,  with  an  effort,  foremost 
in  the  series  of  natural  productions ;  and 
changed  the  infinite,  creative  music  of  Ihe 
Universe  into  the  monotonous  clatter  of  a 
boundless  Mill,  which,  turned  by  the  stream 
«f  Chance,  and  swimming  iherenn,  was  a  Mill 
*f  itself,  without  Architect  atid  Miller,  properly, 
a  genuine  peiyitiaan  mobile,  a  real,  self-grinding 
Mill. 

"  One  enthusiasm  was  generously  leli  to  poor 
mankind,  and  rendered  indispensable  as  a 
touchstone  of  the  highest  cnlture,  for  all  job- 
bers in  the  same:  Enthusiasm  for  this  mag- 
nanimous Philosophy,  and  above  all,  for  these 
its  priests  and  mystagogues.  France  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  birthplace  and  dwelling  of 
this  new  Faith,  which  had  thus,  from  patches 
of  pure  knowledge,  been  pasted  together.  Low 
as  Poetry  ranked  in  this  new  Church,  there 
were  some  poets  among  them,  who  for  effect's 
sake  made  use  of  the  old  ornaments  and  old 
lights;  but,  in  so  doing,  ran  a  risk  of  kindling 
the  new  world-system  by  ancient  fire.  More 
Running  brethren,  however,  were  al  hand  to 
help ;  and  always  in  season  ponred  cold  water 
on  the  warming  audience.  The  members  of 
this  Church  were  restlessly  employed  in  clear- 
ing Nature,  the  Earth,  the  Souls  of  men,  the 
Sciences,  from  all  Poetry;  obliterating  every 
veatige  of  the  Holy:  disturbing,  by  sarcasms, 
Ihe  memory  of  all  lofly  occurrences,  and  lofty 
men;  disrobing  the  world  of  all  its  variegated 
vesture,  •  »  •  •  Piiy  that  Nature  con- 
tinued so  wondrous  and  incomprehensible,  so 
poetical  and  infinite,  all  efforts  to  modernize 
her  notwithstanding !  However,  if  any- 
where an  old  superstition,  of  a  higher  world 
and  the  like,  came  to  light,  instantly,  on  all 
hands,  was  a  springing  of  rallies;  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  dangerous  spark  might  be  exiin- 
gaished,  by  appliances  of  philosophy  and  wit: 
yet  Tolerance  was  Ihe  watchword  of  the  culii- 
valed ;  and  in  France,  above  all,  synonymous 
with  Philosophy.  Highly  remarkable  is  this 
history  of  modem  Unbelief;  the  key  to  alt  the 
vast  phenomena  of  recent  times.  Not  till  last 
ceolury,  till  ihe  latter  half  of  il,  does  the  no- 
velty begin  ;  and  in  a  little  while,  il  expands  to 
an  immeasurable  bulk  and  variety:  a  second 
Reformation,  a  more  comprehensive,  and  more 
specific,  was  unavoidable ;  and  naturally  it  first 


slate,  from  the  want  of  freedom.  • 

"Allhe  present  epoch,  however,  we  stand 
high  enough  to  look  back  with  a  friendly  smile 
on  those  bygone  days;  and  even  in  those 
marvellous  follies  to  discern  curious  crystal- 
lizations of  historical  matter.  Thankfully  will 
we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  those  Men  of 
Letters  and  Pkihiophia :  for  this  delusion  too 
required  to  be  exhausted;  and  the  scientific 
side  of  things  to  have  full  value  given  it.  More 
beauteous  and  many-coloured  .'Stands  Poesy, 
like  a  leafy  India,  when  contrasted  with  Ihe 
cold,  dead  Spitzbergen  of  thai  closel-logic 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  an  India,  sc 
warm  and  lArdly.  might  exist,  must  also  a  cold 
motionless  sea,  dead  cliffs,  misi  instead  of  the 
starry  sky,  and  a  long  night,  make  both  Poles 
uninhabitable.  The  deep  meaning  of  the  laws 
of  Mechanism  lay  heavy  on  Ihose  anchorites 
in  the  deserts  of  Understanding:  the  charm  of 
the  first  glimpse  into  it  overpowered  them :  the 
Old  avenged  itself  on  them;  to  Ihe  first  feel- 
ing of  self-consciousness,  they  sacrificed,  with 
wondrous  devotedness,  what  was  holiest  and 
fairest  In  the  world!  and  were  Ihe  first  thai, 
in  practice,  again  recognised  and  preached 
foTlh  Ihe  sacredness  of  Nature,  the  infinitude 
of  Art,  the  independence  of  K:)Owledge,  Ihe 
worth  of  the  Practical,  and  the  all-presence  of 
the  Spirit  of  History ;  and  so  doins.  nut  an  em] 
lo  a  Spectre-dynasty,  ui^ie  puieu.,  universal, 
and  terrific  than  perhaps  they  Ihemselves  were 

How  far  our  reaiJers  will  accompany  Novalis 
in  such  high-soaring  speculation  is  not  for  us 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  that  the  belter  pait  of 
them  have  already,  in  their  own  dialeicl,  united 
wilh  him,  and  with  us,  in  candid  tolerance,  in 
clear  acknowledgment,  towards  French  Phi- 
losophy, towards  this  Voltaire  and  Ihe  spiritual 
period  which  bears  his  name,  we  do  doi  hesi- 
tate lo  believe.  Intolerance,  animosity,  can 
forward  no  cause;  and  least  of  all  beseems  Ihe 
cause  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  A  wise 
man  has  well  reminded  us,  thai  "  in  any  con- 
troversy, Ihe  instant  we  feel  anger,  we  have 
already  ceased  striving  for  Truth,  and  begun 
striving  for  Ourselves."  Let  no  man  doubt  that 
Voltaire  and  his  disciples,  like  all  men  and 
all  things  that  live  and  acl  in  God's  world, 
will  one  day  be  found  to  have  "worked  to- 
gether for  good."  Nay  that  wilh  all  his  evil, 
he  has  already  accomplished  good,  must  be 
admitted  in  Ihe  soberest  calculation.  How 
much  do  we  include  in  this  one  litlle  word: 
He  gave  the  death-slab  to  modern  Superstition. 
Thai  horrid  incubus,  which  dwell  in  darkness, 
shunning  Ihe  light,  is  passing  away;  wilh  all 
ils  racks,  and  poison-chalices,  and  foul  sleep- 
ing-draughts, is  passing  away  without  return. 
He  who  sees  even  a  litlle  way  into  the  sigiis 
of  the  times,  sees  well  thai  both  Ihe  Smithfield 
fires  and  the  Edinbui^h  thumbscrews  (for 
these  too  musi  be  held  in  remembrance)  are 
things  which  have  long,  very  long,  lain  be- 
hind us;  divided  from  us  by  a  wall  of  cen- 
turies, transparent  indeed,  bul  more  impassable 
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than  adamani.  For,  as  we  said,  Snpersiitioii 
IS  if]  its  death-lair ;  ihe  last  agonies  may  endure 
for  decades,  or  for  centuries;  but  it  carries  Ihe 
iron  in  its  heart,  and  will  not  vei  the  earth  any 

That,  with  Superstition,  Religion  is  also 
passing  away,  seems  to  us  a  still  more  un- 
grounded fear.  Religion  cannot  pass  away. 
The  burning  of  a  Utile  siraw  may  bide  the 
stars  of  the  sky;  but  Ihe  stars  are  there,  and 
will  re-appear.  On  ihe  whole,  we  must  repeal 
the  often-repealed  saying,  fhat  it  is  unworthy 
a  religious  man  to  view  an  irreligious  one 
either  with  alarm  or  aversion  or  with  any  other 
feeling   than  regret,  and  hope,  and  brotherly  | 
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If  he  seek  Truth,  is  he  not 
our  brother,  and  to  be  pitied  1  If  he  do  nol 
seek  truth,  is  be  not  still  our  brother,  and  to 
be  pitied  still  more  t  Old  Ludovicus  Vives 
has  a  story  of  a  clown  that  hilled  his  ass  be- 
canse  it  had  drunk  up  the  moon,  and  he  thought 
the  world  could  ill  spare  that  luminary.  So  he 
killed  his  ass,  k1  lunmn  redderct.  The  cloWB 
was  well-intentioned,  but  unwise.  Let  us  not 
imitate  him ;  let  us  not  slay  a  faithful  servant 
who  has  carried  us  far.  He  has  not  drunk  the 
moon ;  but  only  the  rcfledien  of  the  moon,  in 
his  own  poor  waler-pail,  where,  too,  it  may  be, 
he  was  drinking  with  purposes  the  most  harm- 
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A  NCHHEB  of  years  1^0,  Jean  Paul's  copy 
of  NovaHs  led  him  to  infer  that  the  CJerman 
reading  world  was  of  a  quick  disposition;  in- 
asmuch as  with  regard  10  boolfs  diat  required 
more  than  one  perusal,  it  declined  perusing 
them  at  all.  Paul's  Xovalii,  we  suppose,  was 
of  [he  first  Edition,  uncut,  dusty,  and  lent  him 
fi'om  the  Public  Library  with  willingness,  nay, 
with  joy ;  but  times,  it  would  appear,  must  be 
considerably  changed  since  then ;  indeed,  were 
we  to  judge  of  German  reading  habits  from 
these  volumes  of  ours,  we  should  draw  quite 
an  opposite  conclusion  of  Paul's ;  for  they  are 
of  the  fourth  Edition,  perhaps  therefore  the 
ten -thousandth  copy,  and  that  of  a  Book  de- 
manding, whether  deserving  or  not,  to  be 
ofienei'  read  than  almost  any  other  it  has  ever 
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Novalis,  we  may  observe  that  we  should  reckon 
il  a  happy  sign  of  Literature,  were  so  solid  a 
fa-;hion  of  study  here  and  there  established  in 
all  countries;  for  directly  in  the  teeth  of  moat 
■■  inlelleetual  tea-circles,"  it  may  be  asserted 
that  no  good  Book,  or  good  thing  of  any  sort, 
sliows  its  best  face  at  first;  nay,  that  the  com- 
monest quality  in  a  true  work  of  Art,  if  its  ex- 
cellence have  any  depth  and  compass,  is  that 
at  first  sight  it  occasions  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment ;  perhaps  even,  mingled  with  its  undeni- 
able beauty,  a  certain  feeling  of  aversion.  Not 
as  if  we  meant,  by  this  remark,  to  cast  a  stone 
at  the  old  guild  of  literary  Improvisators,  or 
any  of  tiiat  diligent  brotherhood  whose  trade  it 
is  to  blow  soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow-orea- 
tures;  which  bubbles,  of  course,  if  they  are 
not  seen  and  admired  Ibis  moment,  will  be 
altogether  lost 
sidering  the  use  of  these  blowers,  in  civilized 
communities,  we  rather  wish  Ihem  strong 
lungs,  and  all  manner  of  prosperity:  but  simply 

•  J^vafia  Se^rifiea.  Jleravtgtg^tben  von  Ladtciff  Titch 
ttnd  Fricdriclt  ScHarcl.  (N'nvDib'  Writing.  Edited  by 
Ludwig  Tlerk  amtTrtedrlcti  ScULegel.)  Fourth  Ediilon. 
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we  would  contend  that  such  soap-bubbte  guild 
should  not  become  the  sole  one  in  Literature ; 
that  being  indisputably  the  strongest,  it  should 
content  itself  with  Ibis  pre-eminence,  EHid  nol 
tyrannically  annihilate  its  less  proBpen>us 
neighbours.  For  it  should  be  recollected  that 
Literature  positively  has  other  aims  than  this 
of  amusement  from  hour  to  hour;  nay, per- 
haps, that  this,  glorious  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
its  highest  or  true  aim.  We  do  say,  therefore, 
that  the  Improvisator  corporation  should  be 
kept  within  limits;  and  readers,  at  least  a 
certain  smalt  class  of  readers,  should  under- 
stand that  some  few  departments  of  human 
inquiry  have  still  their  depths  and  difficulties ; 
that  the  abstruse  is  not  precisely  synonymous 
lb  the  absurd;  nay,  that  light  itself  may  be 
darkness,  in  a  certain  state  of  the  eyesight; 
that,  in  short,  cases  may  occur  when  a  little 
patience  and  some  attempt  at  thought  woulJ 
not  be  altogeiher  saperfiuous  in  reading.  Let 
the  mob  of  gentlemen  keep  their  own  ground, 
and  be  happy  and  applauded  there:  if  they 
overstep  that  ground,  they  indeed  may  flourish 
the  better  for  it,  but  the  reader  will  suffer 
damage.  For  in  this  way,  a  reader,  accustomed 
to  see  through  every  thing  in  one  second  of 
lime,  comes  to  forget  that  his  wisdom  and 
critical  penetration  are  finite  and  not  infinite; 
and  so  commits  more  than  one  mistake  in  his 
conclusions.  The  Reviewer,  loo,  who  indeed 
is  only  a  preparatory  reader,  as  it  were,  a  sort 
of  sieve  and  drainer  for  the  use  of  mi  re  lusurt- 
oua  readers,  soon  follows  his  example  ;  these 
two  react  still  further  on  the  mob  of  gentle- 
men; and  so  among  them  all,  with  this  action 

Il  rather  seems  to  ns  as  if.  in  this  respect 
of  faithfulness  in  reading,  the  Germans  weia 
some*hat  ahead  of  us  English ;  at  least  we 
have  00  such  proof  to  show  of  it  as  that  fourth 
i  Edition  of  Novalis.  Our  Coleridge's  Friend, 
[  for  example,  and  Biograpkia  Lileraria,  are  bnl 
.  a  slight  business  compared  with  these  Sehrif- 
:  ten ;  little  more  than  the  Alphabet,  and  that  in 
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gilt  letters,  oF  such  Philosophy  and  Art  aa  is 
here  taught  in  the  form  of  Grammar  and  Rhe- 
torical Coropend:  yet  (Coleridge's  works  were 
triumphantly  condemned  by  the  whole  review- 
ing world, aii  clearly  unintelligible;  and  among 
readers  they  have  still  but  an  unseen  circula- 
tion; like  living  brooks, hidden  for  the  present 
tinder  mountains  of  froth  and  theatrical  snow- 
paper,  and  which  only  at  a  distant  day.  when 
these  mountains  shall  have  decomposed  them- 
selves  into  gas  and  earthly  residuum,  may 
roll  forth  in  their  true  limpid  shape,  to  glad- 
den the  general  eye  with  what  beauty  and 
everlasting  freshness  does  reside  in  them.  It 
is  admitted,  too,  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge is  a  man  of  "genius,"  that  is,  a  man 
having  more  intellectual  insight  than  other 
men ;  and  strangely  enough,  it  is  lalien  for 
granted,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  less  in- 
tellectual insight  than  any  other.  For  why 
else  are  his  doctrines  to  be  thrown  out  of 
dours,  without  examination,  as  false  and 
worthless,  simply  because  they  are  obscure? 
Or  how  is  their  so  palpable  falsehood  to  be 
accounted  for  to  our  minds,  except  on  this  ex- 
traordinary ground ;  that  a  man  able  to  origi- 
nate deep  thoughts  (such  is  the  meaning  of 
genius)  is  unable  to  see  (hem  when  originated  ; 
that  the  creative  intellect  of  a  Philosopher  is 
destitute  of  that  mere  faculty  of  logic  which 
belongs  to  "all  Attorneys,  and  men  educated 
in  Edinburgh  V  The  Cambridge  carr 
when  asked  whether  his  horse  could  "di 
inferences,"  readily  replietl,  "  Yes,  any  thing 
in  reason ; "  but  here,  it  seems,  is  a  man  i  - 
genius  who  has  no  similar  gift. 

We  ourselves,  we  confess,  are  too  young 
the  study  of  human  nature  to  have  met  wi 
any  such  anomaly.  Never  yet  has  it  been  o 
fortune  lo  fall  in  with  any  man  of  genii 
whose  conclusions  did  not  correspond  belter 
with  his  premises,  and  not  worse,  thai 
of  other  men ;  whose  genius,  when 
came  to  be  understood,  did  not  manifest  itself  in 
a  deeper,  fuller,  truer  view  of  all  things  human 
and  divine,  than  the  clearest  of  your  so  laud- 
able "  practical  men  "  had  claim  to.  Such, 
we  say,  has  been  our  uniform  experience ;  ,10 
uniform,  that  we  now  hardly  ever  expect  to 
see  it  contradicted.  True  it  is,  the  old  Pytha- 
gorean argument  of  "  the  master  said  it,"  has 
long  ceased  to  be  available :  in  these  days,  no 
man,  except  the  Pope  of  Rome,  is  altogether 
exempt  from  error  of  judgment ;  doubtless  a 
man  of  genius  may  chance  to  adopt  false  opi- 
nions ;  nay,  rather,  like  all  other  sons  of  Adam, 
except  that  same  enviable  Pope,  must  occa- 
sionally adopt  such.  Nevertheless,  we  reckon 
it  a  good  maxim,  that  "no  error  is  fully  001 
filled  till  we  have  seen  not  only  thai  it  is  a 
erior,  hut  Iumb  it  became  one ; "  till  finding  ihi 
it  clashes  with  the  principles  of  truth,  estab- 
lishi'd  iu  our  own  mind,  we  find  also  in  what 
way  it  had  seemed  lo  harmonize  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  established  in  that  other  mind, 
perhaps  so  unspeakably  superior  to  ours. 
Treated  by  this  method  it  still  appears  to  as, 
according  to  the  old  saying,  that  the  errors  of 
the  wise  man  are  literally  more  instructive 
than  (he  truths  of  a  fool.  For  the  wise 
man  travels  in  lofty,  far-seeing  regions ;  the 


low-lying,  high-fenced  lanes :  retracing 
the  footsteps  of  the  former,  10  discover  where 
he  deviated,  whole  provinces  of  the  Universe 
'  id  open  to  us  ;  in  the  path  of  the  latter, 
)g  even  thai  he  hare  not  deviated  at  all, 
liille  is  laid  open  to  us  but  two  wheel-ruts  and 
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reckoti  it  more  prnltt- 
ie,  to  have  to  do  with 
I  men  of  shallowness  : 
!  would  read  no  book 
hat  was  not  written  by  one  of  the  former 
:lass ;  all  members  of  which  we  would  love 
ind  venerate,  how  perverse  stiever  they  may 
eem  to  us  at  first ;  nay,  though,  after  the  fuli- 
sl  investigation,  we  siill  found  many  things 
lo  pardon  in  them.  Such  of  oar  readers  as  at 
participate  in  this  predilection  will  not 
ne  us  for  bringing  them  acquainted  with 
Novalis,  a  man  of  the  most  indispulabte  talent, 
poelical  and  philosophical ;  whose  opinions. 


vild  and  hase- 

not  without  a 

ind,  and  will 

!s  them  faith- 

sideraiions ;  opening 
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whole    onexpected 


extraordinary,  nay,  : 

'     "   "1  Ihey  often  appea 

;oherence  in  his  < 

ly  other  mind,  that  e: 
fully,  into    endless   1 
the  strangest  inquiries,  n 
possibililies   of   truth,    a 
world  of  thought,  where,  whether  for  belief  or 
denial,  the  deepest  questions  await  us. 

In  whal  is  called  reviewing  such  a  book  as 
is,  we  are  aware  that  to  the  judtcioos  crafts- 
an  two  methods  present  themselves.  The 
first  and  most  convenient  is  for  the  Reviewer 
perch  himself  resolutely,  as  it  were,  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  Author,  and  therefrom  lo  show 
IS  if  he  commanded  him,  and  looked  down  on 
lim  by  natural  superiority  of  stature.  Whal- 
:oever  (he  great  man  says  or  does,  the  little 
nan  shall  treat  him  with  an  air  of  knowing- 
le^s  and  light  condescending  mockery;  pro- 
fessing, with  much  covert  sarcasm,  that  this 
and  that  olher  is  beyond  hit  comprehension, 
and  cunningly  asking  his  readers  if  Ihey  com- 
prehend it!  Herein  it  will  help  him  mightily, 
if  besides  description,  he  can  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages, which,  in  their  detached  state,  and  taken 
most  probably  in  quite  a  wrong  acceptation 
of  the  words,  shall  sound  strange,  and  to  cei^ 
tain  hearers,  even  abnurd;  all  which  will  be 
easy  enough,  if  he  have  any  handiness  in  the 
business,  and  address  the  right  audience ; 
truths,  as  this  world  goes,  being  true  only  for 
those  thai  have  some  nnderstanding  of  them  j 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and 
Thames  Coal-ships,  Christian  men  enough 
might  be  found,  al  this  day,  who,  if  you  read 
them  the  Thirty-ninth  of  the  PHadpia,  would 
"grin  intelligence  from  ear  10  ear."  On  the 
other  hand,  should  our  Reviewer  meet  with 
any  passage,  the  wisdom  of  which,  deep,  plain, 
and  palpable  to  the  simplest,  might  cause  mis- 
givings in  the  reader,  as  if  here  were  a  man 
of  half-unknown  endowment,  whom  perhaps 
it  were  better  to  wonder  at  than  laugh  at,  our 
Reviewer  either  quietly  suppresses  it,  or  citing 
it  wilh  an  air  of  meritorious  candour,  calls 
upon  his  Author^in  a  lone  of  command  and 
encouragement,  to  lay  aside  his  transcendental 
crotchets,  and  write  always  thus,  and  he  will 
admire  him.    Whereby  the  reader  again  feela 
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romforted ;  proceeds  swimmingly  to  the  con- 
clusion, of  Ihe  "  Article,"  and  shuts  ii  with  a 
victorious  feeling,  not  only  thai  he  and  the 
Reviewer  understand  this  man,  but  also  that, 
wiih  some  rays  of  fancy  and  the  like,  the  man 
is  little  belter  than  a  living  mass  of  darkness. 
In  this  way  does  the  small  Reviewer  triamph 
ove'  great  Authors:  bui  it  is  the  triumph  of  a 
fool  In  (his  way,  too,  does  he  recommend 
himself  to  certain  readers,  but  it  is  the  reoora- 
mendalion  of  a  parasite,  and  of  no  irae  servant. 
The  servant  would  have  spoken  truth,  in  this 
case;  truth,  that  it  might  have  profited,  how- 
ever harsh:  the  parasile  glosses  his  master 
with  sweet  speeches,  that  he  may  filch  ap- 
plause, and  certain  "guineas  per  sheet,"  from 
him ;  substituting  for  Ignorance,  which  was 
harmless,  Error  which  is  nol  so.  And  yet  to 
the  vulgar  reader,  naturally  enough,  that  flat- 
leriug  unction  is  full  of  solacement.  In  fact, 
to  a  reader  of  this  sort  few  things  can  be  more 
alarming  than  to  find  thai  his  own  little  Parish, 
where  he  lived  so  snug  and  absolute,  is,  after 
all,  not  the  whole  Universe;  ihat  beyond  the 
hill  which  screened  his  house  from  the  west 
wind,  and  grew  his  kitchen  vegetables  so 
sweetly,  there  are  other  hills  and  other  ham- 
lets, nay,  mountains  and  lowered  cities ;  with 
ail  which,  if  he  would  continue  to  pass  for  a 
Geographer,  he  must  forthwith  make  himself 
acquainted.  Now  (his  Reviewer,  often  his  fel- 
low Parishioner,  is  a  safe  man;  leads  him 
pleasantly  to  the  hill  top;  shows  him  that  in- 
deed there  are,  or  seem  lo  be,  other  expanses, 
these,  (00,  of  boundless  extent;  but  with 
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Surely,  if  printing  is  not,  like  courtier  speech, 
"the  art  oi  eonaalaig  thought,"  all  this  most  be 
blamable  enough.  Is  it  the  Reviewer's  real 
trade  to  be  Ihe  pander  of  laziness,  self-conceit, 
and  ail  manner  of  contemptuous  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  his  reader;  carefully  minister- 
ing to  these  propensities;  carefully  fencing  off 
whatever  might  invade  that  fool's-paradise 
with  news  of  disturbance!  Is  he  the  priest  of 
Literature  and  Philosophy,  to  interpret  their 
mysteries  to  the  common  man;  a?  a  faithful 
preacher,  teaching  him  lo  understand  what  is 
adapted  for  his  understanding,  lo  reverence 
what  is  adapted  for  higher  understandings 
than  his!  Or  merely  the  lackey  of  Dullness, 
slriving  for  certain  wages,  of  pnddingor  praise, 
by  the  month  or  quarter,  lo  perpetuate  Ihe  reign 
of  presumption  and  triviality  on  earth !  If  the 
latter,  will  he  not  be  counselled  to  pause  for 
instant,  and  reflect  seriously,  whether  slarv 
tion  were  worse  or  were  better  than  such 


Our  reader  perceives  that  we  are  for  adopt 
ing  the  second  method  with  regard  to  Novalis  ; 
that  we  wish  less  to  insult  over  this  highly- 
gitted  man,  than  to  gain  some  insight  into  him : 
that  we  look  upon  bis  mode  of  being  and 
thinking  as  very  singular,  but  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  very  contemptible  ;  as  a  matter,  in 
fact,  worthy  of  examination,  and  difficult  be- 
yond most  others  to  examine  wisely  and 
profit.  Let  no  small  man  expect  that,  in 
23 


Samson  is  to  be  led  forth,  blindtd  and 
manacled,  to  make  him  sport.  Nay,  might  it 
not,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  be  death,  as  surely  it 
would  be  damage,  to  the  small  man  himself! 
~  s  not  Ibis  habit  of  sneering  ai  all  great- 
of  forcibly  bringing  down  all  greatness  to 
irn  height,  one  chief  cause  which  keeps 
that  height  so  very  inconsiderable !  Come  of 
it  what  may,  we  have  no  refreshing  dew  for 
the  small  roan's  vanity  in  this  place,  nay, 
rather,  as  charitable  brethren,  and  fellow-suf- 
ferers from  that  same  evil,  we  would  gladly  lay 
the  sickle  to  that  reed-grove  of  self-conceit, 
which  has  grown  round  him,  and  reap  it  alto- 
gether away,  that  so  the  irne  figure  of  the 
world,  and  his  own  true  ligure,  might  no  longer 
be  ntlerly  hidden  from  him.  Does  this  our 
brother,  then,  refuse  to  accompany  us,  without 
such  allurements!  He  must  even  retain  our 
best  wishes,  and  abide  by  his  own  hearth. 

Farther,  to  the  honest  few  that  still  go  along 
with  us  on  this  occasion,  we  are  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  say  that,  far  from  looking  down  op 
Novalis,  we  cannot  place  either  them  or  nur- 
level  with  him.  To  explain  so 
strange  an  individuality,  to  exhibit  a  mind  of 
this  depth  and  singularity  before  the  minds  of 
readers  so  foreign  to  him  in  every  sense,  would 
be  a  vain  pretension  in  us.  With  the  best  will, 
and  after  repeated  trials,  we  have  gained  hot  a 
feeble  notion  of  Novalis  for  ourselves;  his 
Volumes  come  befoie  us  with  every  disad 
vantage;  they  are  the  posthumous  works  of  a 
man  cut  off  in  early  life,  while  his  opinions, 
far  from  being  matured  for  the  public  eye 
were  still  lying  erode  and  disjointed  before  his 
own  :  for  most  part  written  down  in  the  shape 
of  detached  aphorisms,  "none  of  Ihem,"  as  he 
says  himself,  "untrue  or  unimportant  to  his 
own  mind,"  but  naturally  requiring  to  be  re- 
modelled, expanded,  compressed,  as  the  matter 
cleared  up  more  and  more  into  logical  unity  ; 
at  best  but  fragments  of  a  great  scheme  which 
he  did  nol  live  to  realize.  If  his  editors.  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  and  LudwigTiecb,  declined  com- 
menting on  these  Writings,  we  may  well  be 
excused  for  declining  to  do  so.  "It  cannot  be 
our  purpose  here,"  says  Tieck,  "  to  recommend 
Ihe  following  Works,  or  lo  judge  them;  pro- 
bable as  it  must  be  thai  any  judgment  delivered 
at  this  stage  of  the  matter  would  be  a  prema- 
ture and  unripe  one:  for  a  spirit  of  soch 
originality  must  first  be  comprehended,  his  will 
understood,  and  his  loving  intention  felt  and 
replied  lo;  so  that  not  till  his  ideas  have  taken 
root  in  other  minds,  and  brooghl  forth  new 
ideas,  shall  we  see  righdy,  from  the  histo  iCal 
sequence,  what  place  he  himself  occupied,  and 
what  relation  to  his  country  he  truly  bore." 

Meanwhile,  Novalis  is  a  figure  of  such  im- 
portance in  German  Literature,  Ihat  no  stu- 
dent of  it  can  pass  him  by  without  attention. 
If  we  must  nol  attempt  interpreting  this  Work 
for  our  readers,  we  are  bound  at  least  lo  point 
out  its  existence,  and  according  to  our  best 
knowledge,  direct  such  of  them  as  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter  how  to  invesiigale  it  farther 
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rerbal  intelligibility,  and  as  we  can  offer  on 
our  own  surety  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
By  way  of  basis  to  the  whole  inquiry,  we  pre- 
fii  some  pariiculars  of  his  short  life ;  a  part  of 
our  task  which  Tiech's  clear  and  graceful 
Narrai^ve,  given  as  "Preface  to  the  Third  Edi- 
tion," renders  easy  fur  us. 

Friedrich  vun  Hardenberg,  heller  known  in 
Literature  by  the  pseudonym  "Nnvalis,"  was 
born  on  ihe  Sd  of  May,  1772,  at  a  country  resi- 
dence of  his  family  in  the  Grafschafl  of  Mans- 
field, in  Saxony,  His  faiher,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  in  youth,  and  still  retained  a  liking  for 
that  profession,  was  at  this  lime  Director  of  Ihe 
Saxon  Salt-works ;  an  office  of  some  consider- 
able trust  and  dignity.  Tieck  says,  "he  was  a 
vigorous,  unweariedly  active  man,  of  open, 
resolute  character,  a  true  German.  His  reli- 
gious feelings  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Ilerrnhut  Communion  ;  yet  his  disposition  con- 
tinued gay,  frank,  rugged,  nnd  downright." 
The  moiher  also  was  distinguished  for  her 
worth ;  "  a  paiiern  of  noble  pieiy  and  Christian 
mildness ;"  virtues  which  her  subsequent  life 
gave  opportunity  enough  fur  exercising. 

On  young  Friedrich,  whom  we  may  con- 
tinue to  call  Wovalis,  the  qualiiies  of  his  parents 
must  have  exercised  more  than  usual  inSu- 

lired  manner,  with  scarcely  any  associate  but 
a  sister  one  year  older  than  himself;  and  the 
two  brothers  that  were  next  lo  him  to  age.  A 
decidedly  religious  leftiper  seems  to  have  dif- 
fused itself,  under  many  benignant  aspects, 
over  the  whole  family:  in  Novalis  especially 
it  continued  the  ruling  principle  through  life; 
manifested  no  less  in  bis  sciealific  specula- 
lion,  than  in  his  feelings  and  conduct.  In 
cbildhoud  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  entire,  enthusiastic  affection 
with  which  he  loved  his  mother;  and  for  a 
certain  still  secluded  disposition,  sach  that  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  boyish  sports,  and  rather 
ihunned  the  society  of  other  children.  Tieck 
meniiuus  that,  till  his  ninth  year,  he  was 
reckoned  nowise  quick  of  apprehension ;  but, 
at  this  period,  strangely  enough,  some  violent 
biliary  disease,  which  had  almost  cut  him  off, 
seemed  to  awaken  his  faculties  into  proper 
life,  and  he  became  the  readiest,  eagerest 
learner  in  all  branches  of  his  scholarship. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  after  a  few  months 
of  preparation  in  some  Gynmafituni,  the  only  in- 
Gtruclion  he  appears  to  have  received  in  any 
public  school,  he  repaired  to  Jena;  and  con- 
tinued there  for  three  years ;  after  which  he 
spent  one  season  in  the  Leipzig  University, 
and  another, "  to  complete  bis  studies,"  in  (hat 
of  Witienberg.  It  seems  to  have  been  al  Jena 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Friedrich 
Schlegel;  where  also,  we  suppose,  he  studied 
nnder  Fichie.  For  both  of  these  men  he  con- 
ceived a  high  admiration  and  affection  i  and 
both  of  them  had,  clearly  enough,  "a  great  and 
abiding  effect  on  his  whole  life."  F(chte,  in 
particular,  whose  lofly  eloquence,  and  clear 
calm  enthusiasm  are  said  lo  have  made  him 
irresistible  as  a  teacher,*  had  quite  gained 
Novalis  to  his  doctrines ;  indeed  the   Wimn- 


ichojislehre, -which,  as  we  are  lold  of  the  latter, 
"he  studied  with  unwearied  zeal,"  appears  to 
to  have  been  the  groundwork  of  all  his  future 
speculations  in  Philosophy.  Besides  these 
metaphysical  inquiries,  and  the  usual  aiiain- 
ments  in  classical  liierarare,  Novalis  seems 
"  to  have  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  (he 
Physical  Sciences,  and  to  Mathematics,  the 
basis  of  them  ;"  at  an  early  peiiod  of  his  life, 
he  had  read  much  History  "  with  extraordinary 
eagerness;"  Poems  had  from  of  old  been  "(he 
delight  of  his  leisure;"  particularly  Ihat  species 
denominated  MiLlirehen,  (Traditionary  Tale,) 
which  continued  a  favourite  with  him  to  the 
last;  as  almost  from  infancy  it  had  been  a 
chosen  amusement  of  his  to  read  these  composi- 
tions, and  even  (o  recite  such,  of  his  own  in- 
vention. One  remarkable  piece  of  (hat  sort  he 
has  himself  left  us,  inserted  in  Heinrirh  voa 
Of.  f rilingen,  his  chief  literary  performance. 

But  Ihe  time  had  now  arrived,  when  study 
must  become  subordinate  to  action,  and  what 
is  called  a  profession  be  Hxed  upon.  At  Ihe 
breaking  out  of  the  French  War,  Novalis  had 
been  seized  with  a  strong  and  altogether  un- 
expected lasle  for  a  military  life :  however,  the 
arguments  and  pressing  enlreaties  of  his 
friends  ultimately  prevailed  over  this  whimt 
it  seems  to  have  been  settled  that  he  should 
follow  his  father's  line  of  occupation  ;  and  so 
about  the  end  of  1794,  he  removed  to  Arnstadl 
in  Thuringia  j  "  lo  Irain  himself  in  practical 
affairs  under  the  Kre^Jmimann  Just.  In  this 
Kieit-Aiaiiiumn  (manager  of  a  Circle)  he  found 
a  wise  and  kind  friend;  applied  himself  honest- 
ly to  business ;  and  in  all  his  serious  calcula- 
tions, may  have  looked  forward  to  a  life  as 
smooth  and  commonplace  as  his  past  years 
had. been.  One  iucldeiii,  and  that  too  of  no 
unusual  sort,  appears  in  Tieck's  opinion  to 
have  altered  the  whole  form  of  his  existence. 

"  It  was  not  very  long  aiter  his  arrival  a( 
Arnstadt,  when  in  a  country  mansion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  he   became  acquainted   with 

Sophie  von  K .    The  first  glance  of  Oiis 

fair  and  wonderfully  lovely  form  was  decisive 
for  his  whole  life;  nay,  we  may  say  that  Ihe 
feeling,  which  now  penetrated  and  inspired 
him,  was  the  substance  and  essence  of  his 
whole  life.  Someiimes,  in  the  look  and  figure 
of  3  child,  there  will  stamp  itself  an  expres- 
sion, which,  as  il  is  loo  angelic  and  elherialiy 
beautiful,  we  are  forced  to  call  uuearihly  or 
celestial ;  and  commonly  at  sight  of  such 
purified  and  almost  transparent  faces  there 
comes  on  us  a  fear  that  they  are  loo  tender 
and  delicately  fashioned  for  this  life:,  that  it  is 
Death,  or  Iromorialily,  which  looks  forih  so 
expressively  on  us  from  these  glancing  eyes ; 
and  loo  often  a  quick  decay  converts  our 
mournful  foreboditig  into  certainty.  Siill  more 
aEfecting  are  such  figures,  when  their  first 
period  is  happily  passed  over,  and  they  come 
before  us  blooming  on  the  eve  of  maidhood. 
All  persons,  that  have  known  (his  wondrous 
loved  one  of  our  Friend,  agree  in  testifying 
that  no  description  can  express  in  what  grace 
and  celestial  harmony  Ihe  fair  being  moved. 
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what  beauty  shone  in  her,  wbal  softness  and 
majesty  encircled  her.  Novalis  became  a  poet 
pvery  lime  he  chanced  to  speak  of  il.  She  had 
concluded  her  thirieenlh  year  when  he  firsl 
her:  Ihe  spring  and  summer  of  1795  wer 
blooming  (irae  of  his  life;  every  hour  ihai  he 
could  spare  from  business  he  spent  in  Griin- 
iugen ;  and  in  the  fall  of  thai  same  year  he  oh- 
lamed  Ihe  wished-for  promise  from  Sophie's 
parents." 

Unhappily,  however,  these  halcyon  days 
were  of  loo  short  contiooance.  Soon  after  this, 
Sophie  fell  dangerously  sick  "  of  a  fever,  at- 
tended with  pains  in  the  side  ;"  and  her  lover 
had  the  worst  ctinseqaences  lo  fear.  By  and 
by,  indeed,  the  fever  left  her;  but  not  the  pain. 
"  which  by  its  violence  still  spoiled  for  her 
many  a  fair  hour,"  and  gave  rise  lo  various 
apprehensions,  though  the  Physician  asserted 
that  it  was  of  no  importance.  Partly  satisfied 
with  this  favoarable  prognostication,  Nnvalis 
had  gone  to  Weissenfels,  to  bis  parents,  and 
was  full  of  business;  being  now  appointed 
'Auditor  in  the  department  of  which  his  father 
'vas  Director ;  through  winter  the  news  from 
Gruiiingen  were  of  a  favourable  sort;  in 
spring  he  visited  the  family  himself,  and  found 
his  Sophie  to  all  appearance  well.  But  sud- 
denly, in  snmmer,  his  hopes  and  occupations 
were  interrupted  by  tidings  that,  "she  was  in 
a.  atid  had  undergone  a  surgical  operation." 
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d  been  her  wish  that  he  should  nut  hear  of 
her  danger  till  the  worst  were  over.  The 
Jena  surgeon  gave  hopes  of  a  recovery  though 
a  slow  one ;  but  ere  long  the  operation  had  lo 
be  repeated,  and  now  it  was  feared  thai  bis 
patient's  strength  was  too  far  exhausted.  The 
young  maiden  bore  all  this  with  inflexible 
courage,  and  the  cheerfulesl  resignation  ;  her 
Mother  and  Sister,  Novalis,  with  bis  Pareitts, 
and  two  of  his  Brothers,  all  deeply  interested 
in  Ihe  event,  did  their  utmost  lo  comfort  her. 
In  December,  by  her  own  wish,  she  relurned 
home ;  bnt  it  was  evident  thai  she  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.  Novalis  went  and  came  between 
Gruningen  and  Weiasenfels,  where  also  he 
found  a  house  of  mourning;  for  Erasmus,  one 
of  these  two  Broihers,  had  long  been  sickly, 
and  was  now  believed  to  be  dying. 

"  The  17th  of  March,"  says  Tieck,  "  was  the 
fifteenth  birthday  of  his  Sophie;  and  on  the 
19th  about  noon  she  departed.  No  one  durst 
tell  Novalis  these  tidings;  at  last  his  Brother 
Carl  undertook  it.  The  poor  youth  shut  him- 
self up,  and  after  litres  days  and  three  nights  of 
weeping,  set  out  for  Arnstadt.lhal  there  with  his 
true  friend  he  might  be  near  the  spot,  which 
now  hid  the  remains  of  what  was  dearest  to 
him.  On  the  14th  of  April,  his  Brother  Eras- 
mus also  left  this  world.  Novalis  wrote  to  in- 
form his  Brother  Carl  of  the  event,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  into  I*  wer  Sax- 
ony; 'Be  of  good  courage,'  said  he,  'Erasmus 
has  prevailed ;  the  flowers  of  our  fair  garland  are 
dropping  ofi"  Here,  one  by  one,  that  they  may 
be  united  Yonder,  lovelier  and  for  ever.' " 

Among  the  papers  published  in  these  Vo- 
lumes are  three  letters  written  about  this  time, 
which  mournfully  indicate  the  author's  mood. 
"  Il  has  grown  Evening  aroiind  me,"  says  he, , 
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"  while  I  was  looking  into  the  red  Morning.  My 
grief  is  boundless  as  my  love.  For  three  years 
she  has  been  my  hourly  thought  She  alone 
bound  me  lo  life,  lo  the  country,  to  my  occu- 
pations. With  her  I  am  parted  from  all ;  for 
now  I  scarcely  have  mysiif  any  more.  But  it 
has  grown  Evening ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  to 
travel  early;  and  so  I  would  fain  be  at  rest, 
nothing  but  kind  faces  aboui  me; — all 


in  her  spirit  v 
hearted  as  she ' 
later:  "Hive  o' 
stiti  meditation 
years  old.  I  wi 
lide  her  grave. 


be  soft  and  mild- 
s."     And  again,  some  weeks 
■  the  old,  bygone  life  here,  in 
Yesterday  I  was  twenty-five 
in  Griloingen,  and  stood  be- 
1  is  a  friendly  spot;  enclosed 
with  a  simple  white  railing ;  lies  apart,  and 
high.    There  is  still  room  in  it.    The  Village, 
with  its  blooming  gardens,  leans  up  around  the 
hill ;  and  al  this  point  and  that  the  eye  loses 
itself  in  blue  distances.    I  know  you  would 
have  liked  to  stand  by  me,  and  stick  the  flowers, 
my  birthday  gifts,  one  by  one  into  her  hillock. 
This  lime  two  years,  she  made  me  a  gay  pre- 
sent, with  a  flag  and  national  cockade  on  it.  To- 
day her  parents  gave  me  the  little  things  which 
she,  still  joyfully, had  received  on  her  last  birth- 
day.   Friend, — it  continues  Evening,  and  will 
n  be  Nijfht.     If  you   go   away,  think  of 
kindly,  and  visil,  when  you  relum,  Ihe  slili 
ise,  where  your  Friend  resls  for  ever,  wiih 
ashes  of  his  beloved.    Fare  you  well !" — 
Nevertheless,  a  singular  composure  came  over 
lini:  from  the  very  depUis  of  his  griefs,  arose 
i  peace  and  pure  joy,  such  as  till  then  be  had 
never  known. 

ived  only  loh 
o  regard  Ihe  visible  and  the  invisible  world  as 
me;  and  lo  distinguish  Life  and  Dealh,  only 
3y  his  longing  for  the  latter.  Al  the  same  lime, 
:oo.  Life  became  for  him  a  glorified  Life;  and 
iiis  whole  being  melted  away  as  into  a  bright, 
conscious  vision  of  a  higher  Existence.  From 
;he  sacredness  of  Sorrow,  from  heartfelt  love, 
and  the  pious  wish  for  dealh,  his  temper,  and 
all  his  conceptions  are  lo  be  explained:  and  it 
seems  possible  (hat  this  lime,  with  its  deep 
griefs,  planted  in  him  Uie  germ  of  death,  if  it 
~  ~ ;  not.  in  any  case,  his  appointed  lotto  be  so 
a  snatched  away  from  us. 
He  remained  many  weeks  in  Tharingia; 
and  came  back  comforted  and  truly  purified,  to 
his  engagements:  which  he  pursued  more  zea- 
lously than  ever,  though  he  now  regarded  him- 
self as  a  stranger  on  the  earth.  In  ihis  period, 
some  earlier,  many  later,  especially  in  ihe  Au- 
tumn of  this  year,  occur  most  of  those  compo- 
which.in  the  way  of  extract  and  selec- 
\  have  here  given  to  the  Public,  under 
the  lille  of  Fragmentst  so  likewise  the  Hytam 
tlie  Night." 

Such  is  our  Biographer's  account  of  this  mal- 
r,  and  of  the  weighty  inference  it  has  led  him 
.     We  have  detailed  it  the  more  minutely, 
id  almost  in  ihe  very  words  of  the  text,  the 
better  to  put  our  readers  in  a  condilion  for 
judging  on  what  grounds  Tieck  rests  his  opi- 
nion, that  herein  lies  the  key  lo  the  whole  spi 
ritual  history  of  Novalis,  that "  the  feeling  which 
w  penetrated  and  inspired  him.  may  be  said 
have  been  the  substance  of  his  Life '' 
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would  ill  become  us  to  coDtradjct  one  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  alj  subjects,  and  who  en- 
joyed soch  peculiar  oppori unities  for  f.inning 
B  riglil  judgment  of  ihis  :  meaawliile  we  may 
Bay  that,  to  our  own  minds,  after  all  cunsidera- 
lion,  the  certainly  of  this  hypothesis  mill  nowise 
become  clear.  Or  raiher,  perhaps,  it  is  to  the 
expression,  to  the  too  determinate  and  exclusive 
laiifaage  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  worded, 
thai  we  should  object;  for  so  plain  does  the 
truth  of  the  case  seem  to  as,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve thBi  Tieck  himself  would  consent  t 
modify  his  statement.  That  the  whole  phU< 
sophical  and  moral  existence  of  such  a  ma 
as  Novatis  should  have  been  shaped  and  di 
termined  by  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  almo! 
a  child,  specially  distinguished,  so  far  as  i 
shown,  by  nothing  save  her  beauty,  which  i 
any  rale  must  have  been  very  short-lived,  will 
doabttess  seem  to  every  one  a  singuln 
tenation.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
suit  precisely  similiar  in  moral  effect  might 
have  been  attained  by  many  differeni  mea " " 
nay,  that  by  one  means  or  another,  it  would 
have  failed  to  be  attained.  For  spirits  like 
Novalis,  earthly  fortnne  is  in 
sweet  and  smooth,  that  it  does  not  by  and  by 
teach  the  great  doctrine  of  Enlragcii,  of  "Re- 
nunciation," by  which  alone,  as  a  wise 
well  known  to  Herr  Tieck  has  observed, 
the  real  entrance  on  Life  he  properly  se 
begin."  Experience,  the  grand  8ohoo!-mi 
se^ms  to  have  taught  Novalis  this  doctrine 
very  early  by  the  wreck  of  his  first  passionate 
wish;  and  herein  lies  the  real  in  flaence  of  So- 
phie von  K.  on  his  character;  an 
which,  as  we  imagine,  many  other  Ihi 
and  would  have  equally  eierled :  foj 
the  severity  of  the  Teacher  than  the  aptness  of 
the  Pupil  that  secures  the  lesson;  nor  do  the 
purifying  effects  of  frustrated  Hope,  and  Affec- 
tion that  in  this  world  will  ever  be  homeless,  de- 
pend on  the  worth  or  loveliness  of  its  objects, 
but  on  thai  of  the  heart  which  cherished  it,  and 
can  draw  mild  wisdom  from  so  stern  a  disap- 
pointment. We  do  not  say  that  Novalis 
tinued  the  same  as  if  this  young  maider 
not  been ;  causes  and  effects  connecting  e 
man  and  thing  with  every  other  extend  through 
all  Time  and  all  Space;  hut  surely  it  appears  un- 
just to  represent  him  as  so  altogether  pliant  in 
the  hands  of  Accident;  a  mere  pipe  for  Fortnne 
to  play  tnnes  on  ;  and  which  sounded  a  mystic, 
deep,  almost  unearthly  meiody,  simply  because 
a  young  woman  was  beautiful  and  mortal. 

We  feel  the  more  justilied  in  these  hard- 
hearted and  so  nnromantic  strictures  on  read- 
ing tfie  very  next  paragraph  of  Tieelf's  Narra- 
tive. Directly  on  the  back  ofthi 
Novalis  goes  toFreyberg;  and 
it  may  be  therefore  somewhat  n 
what  less  than  a,  year  after  the  death  of  his  first 
love,  forms  an  acquaintance,  and  engajremenl 

to  marry,  with  a  "Julie  von  Ch !"  Indeed, 

ever  afterwards,  to  the  end,  his  life  app^ears  to 
have  been  more  than  usually  cheerful  and  hap- 
py. Tieck  knows  not  tphat  well  to  say  of  this  be- 
irothment,  which  in  the  eyes  of  most  Novel- 
readers  will  have  so  shocMng  an  appearance  : 
he  admits  that  "perhaps  to  any  but  his  intimate 
friends  it  mayseem  singular;"  asserts, not with- 


ling,  that  "  Sophie,  as  may  be  seen  also  in 
writings,  continued  the  centre  of  his 
thoughts ;  naj,  as  one  departed,  she  stood  in 
higher  reverence  with  him  than  when  visible 
and  near ;"  and  hurrying  on,  almost  as  over  an 
nnsafe  subject,  declares  that  Novalis  felt  never- 
theless "  as  if  loveliness  of  mind  and  person 
might  in  some  measure  replace  his  loss ;"  and 
so  leaves  us  to  our  own  reflections  on  the  mat- 
ter. We  consider  it  as  throwing  light  on  the 
above  criticism ;  and  greatly  restricting  onr  ac- 
ceptance of  Tieck's  theory.  Yet  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  only  in  a  Minerva- Press  Novel,  or  to 
the  more  tender  Imagination,  that  snch  a  pro- 
ceeding would  seem  very  bl  am  able.  Constancy, 
in  its  true  sense,  may  be  called  the  root  of  all 
oyoellence;  especially  excellent  is  constancy 
in  active  well-doing,  in  friendly  helpfulness  to 
those  that  love  us,  and  to  those  that  hate  us ; 
but  constancy  in  passive  sulfering,  again,  in 
spite  ofthe  high  value  put  upon  it  in  Circulating 
Libraries,  is  a  distinctly  inferior  virtue,  rather 
an  accident  than  a  virtue,  and,  at  alt  events,  is 
of  extreme  rarity  in  this  world.  To  Novalis, 
hi.'j'  Sophie  might  still  be  as  a  saintly  presence, 
mournful  and  unspeakably  mild,  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  inmost  shrine  of  his  memory ; 
but  worship  of  this  sort  is  not  man's  sole  busi- 
ness; neither  should  we  censure  Novalis  that 
he  dries  his  tears,  and  once  more  looks  abroad 
with  hope  on  the  earth,  which  is  still,  as  it  was 
before,  Ibe  strangest  complex  of  mystery  and 
light,  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  "  Life  belongs 
to  the  living;  and  he  that  lives  must  be  pre- 
pared for  vicissitudes."  The  questionable  cii^ 
cnmslance  with  Novalis  is  his  perhaps  loo  great 
rapidity  in  that  second  courtship;  a  fault  or 
misfortune  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  ihis 
marriage  also  was  to  remain  a  project,  and  only 
the  anticipation  of  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  him. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  mine- 
ralogy, under  the  famous  Werner,  that  Novalis 
had  gone  to  Freyberg.  For  this  science  he  had 
great  fondness,  as  indeed  for  all  the  physical 
sciences ;  which,  if  wo  may  judge  from  his 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  on  a 
great  and  original  principle,  very  different  both 
from  that  of  our  idle  theorizers  and  general- 
izers,  and  that  of  the  still  more  melancholy 
class  who  merely  "collect  facts,"  and  for  the 
torpor  or  total  extinction  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
strive  to  make  up  by  the  more  assiduous  nse 
of  the  blowpipe  and  goniometer.  The  com- 
mencemctit  of  a  work,  entitled  the  Diamplea  nf 
5irfi,  intended,  as  Tieck  informs  us,  to  be  a 
"  Physical  Romance,"  was  written  in  Freyberg, 
at  this  time :  but  it  lay  unfinished,  unprose- 
ciited;  and  now  comes  before  us  as  a  veiy 
mysrerious  fragment,  disclosing  scientific 
depths,  which  we  have  not  light  to  see  into, 
much  less  means  to  fathom  and  accurately 
measure.  The  various  hypothetic  views  of 
"  Nature,"  that  is,  of  the  visible  Creation, 
which  are  here  given  out  in  the  words  of  the 
several  "  Pupils,"  differ,  almost  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  from  any  that  we  have  ever  else- 
where met  with.  To  this  work  we  shall  have 
occasion   to  refer    more  particularly   in   fnr. 

The  acquaintance  which  Novalis  formed, 
soon  after  this,  with  the  elder  Schlegel,  (August 
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Wilhelm,)  and  still  more  that  of  Tieck,  whom 
also  he  first  met  in  Jena,  seems  fo  have  ope- 
raled  a  considerable  diversion  in  his  line  of 
study.  Tieck  and  the  Schiegels,  with  some 
less  active  associates,  among  whom  are  now 
mentioned  Wackenroder  and  Novalis,  were  at 
this  time  engaged  in  their  far-famed  campaign 
against  Duncedom,  or  what  called  ilself  the 
"  Old  School"  of  I.ilerattire  i  which  old  and 
rather  despicable  "School"  iheyhad  already, 
both  by  regular  and  guerrilla  warfare,  reduced 
lo  gre"'  .trails;  as  ultimately,  they  are  reckon- 
ed to  have  succeeded  in  nllerly  extirpating  it, 
or  at  least  driving  it  back  to  the  very  confines 
of  its  native  Cimmeria.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  connection  with  ihese  men,  chat  Novalis 
first  came  before  the  world  as  a  writer;  certain 
of  his  Fragtmnis,  under  the  title  of  BiHlheiialatib 
(Pollen  of  Flowers  j)  his  Hynau  io  the  Hight, 
and  varioas  poetical  compositions,  were  sent 
forth  in  F.  Schlegel's  Muien-jUmanarh.  and 
other  periodicals  under  the  same  or  kindred 
managemenc.  Novalis  himself  seems  to  pro- 
fess  that  it  was  Tieck's  influence  which 
chiefly  "reawakened  Poetry  in  him."  A 
what  reception  these  pieces  met  with,  we  have 
no  information :  however,  Novalis  seen 
have  been  ardent  and  diligent  in  his  new 
suit,  as  in  his  old  ones;  and  no  less  happy 
than  diligent. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1800,"  says  Tieck,  "  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  lime,  while  visiting  my 
friend  Wilhelm  Schlegel ;  and  our  acquaint- 
atiee  soon  became  Ihe  most  confidential  friend- 
ship. They  were  bright  days  those,  which  we 
passed  with  Schle^cel,  Schelling,  and  some 
other  friends.  On  my  return  homewards,  I 
visited  him  in  his  house,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  his  family.  Here  he  read  me  the 
Disciples  ni  Sr/w,  and  many  of  his  FnistiieniK. 
He  escorted  me  as  far  as  Halle ;  aad  we  en- 
joved  in  Giebichensteto,  in  the  Eeichardts' 
nouse,  some  other  delightful  hours.  About 
This  time,  the  first  thought  of  his  Oferil 
had  occurred.  At  an  earlier  period, cerla 
his  Spiriiwil  Smiga  had  been  composed ;  they 
were  to  form  pan  of  a  Christian  Hymn-book, 
which  he  meant  to  accompany  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Sermons.  For  the  rest,  he  was  very 
diligent  in  his  professional  labours  ;  whatever 
he  did  was  done  with  the  heart;  the  sranilest 
concern  was  not  insignificant  (o  him." 

The  profesiiional  labours  here  alluded 
seem  to  have  left  much  leisure  on  hts  hands  : 
room  for  frequent  change  of  place,  and  even 
of  residence.  Not  long  afterwards,  we  find 
him  "  living  for  a  long  while  in  a  solitary  spoi 
of  the  Guldne  Aue  in  Thuringia,ai  the  fool  of 
*he  Kyffliaiiser  Mountain;"  his  chief  society 
two  military  men,  subsequently  Generals  ;  "i 
vhich  solitude  great  parlof  hisO/errfiBgmw; 
written."  The  first  volume  of  this  Jlfinrirk 
van  CfieTilhii-en.  a  sort  of  Art-Romance,  intend- 
ed, as  he  himself  said,  to  be  an  "Apolhesis  of 
Poetry,"  was  ere  long  published  ;  under  what 
circtimstaijces,  or  with  what  result,  we  have, 
as  before,  no  notice.  Tieck  had  for  some  time 
been  resident  in  Jena,  and  at  intervals  saw 
much  of  Novalis.  On  preparing  to  quit  thi 
abode,  he  went  to  pay  him  a  farewell  visit  i 
Weiss^nfels ;   found  him  "somewhat  paler," 
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but  full  of  gladness  and  hope ;  quite  inspiri.-d 
ith  plans  of  his  future  happiness  ;  his  house 
as  already  fitted  up ;  in  a  few  months  he  was 
to  be  wedded:  no  less  zealously  did  he  speak 
of  the  speedy  conclusion  of  Ofierdingea,  and 
other  books ;  his  life  seemed  expanding  in  the 
St  activity  and  love."  This  was  in  ISOOj 
fotir  years  ago  Novalis  had  longed  and  looked 
for  death,  and  il  was  tiot  appointed  him ;  now 
■^  again  rich,  and  far  extending  in  his 
,  and  its  close  is  at  hand.  Tieck  parted 
with  him,  and  it  proved  to  be  for  ever. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Novalis,  preparing 
for  his  journey  Io  Freyherg,  on  so  joyful  au 
occasion,  was  alarmed  with  an  appearance  of 
blood  proceeding  from  the  lungs.  The  Physi- 
cian treated  it  as  a  slight  mailer;  nevertheless, 
the  marriage  was  postponed.  He  went  to 
Dresden  with  bis  parents,  for  medical  advice ; 
abode  there  for  some  lime  in  no  improving 
stale ;  OQ  learning  the  accidental  deaih  of  a 
young  brother  at  home,  he  ruptured  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  the  Doctor  then  declared  his 
malady  incarable.  This,  as  usual  in  sach 
maladies,  was  nowise  the  patient's  own  opi- 
nion; he  wished  to  Iry  a  warmer  climate,  but 
was  thought  too  weak  for  the  journey.  In 
January  (1801)  he  returned  home,  visibly  to 
all;  but  himself,  in  rapid  decline.  His  bride 
had  already  been  to  see  him,  in  Dresden.  We 
may  give  the  rest  in  Tieck's  words; 

"The  nearer  he  approached  his  end,  the 
more  confidently  did  he  eipsct  a  speedy  reco- 
very ;  for  Ihe  cough  diminished,  and  excepting 
languor,  he  had  no  feeling  of  sickness.  With 
the  hope  and  the  longing  for  life,  new  talent 
and  fresh  strength  seemed  also  to  awaken  in 
him ;  he  thought,  with  renewed  love,  of  all  his 
projected  labours;  he  determined  on  writing 
Ofleiilitigai  over  again  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; and  shortly  before  his  death,  he  said  on 
one  occasion, '  Never  till  now  did  I  know  what 
Poetry  was;  innumerable  Songs  and  Poems, 
and  of  quite  different  stamp  from  any  of  my 
former  ones,  have  arisen  in  me.'  From  the 
nineteenth  of  March,  the  death-day  of  his 
Sophie,  he  became  visibly  weaker:  many  of 
his  friends  visited  him;  and  befell  great  joy 
when,  on  the  twenty-first,  his  true  and  oldest 
friend,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  came  to  him  from 
Jena.  With  him  he  coii versed  at  great  length; 
especially  upon  their  several  literary  opera- 
tions. During  these  days  he  was  very  lively;  his 
nights  too  were  quiet;  and  he  enjoyed  pretly 
sound  sleep.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  about  six  in 
the  morning,  he  made  his  brother  hand  him 
certain  books,  that  he  might  look  for  som^e- 
thing;  then  he  ordered  breakiasl  and  talked 
cheerfully  till  eight ;  towards  nine  he  bade  hia 
brother  play  a  little  to  him  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  music  fell  asleep. 
Friedrich  Schlegel  soon  afterwards  came  into 
the  room,  and  found  him  quietly  sleeping  ;  thi^ 
steep  lasted  lilt  near  twelve,  when  withont  the 
smallest  motion  he  passed  away,  and  unchang- 
ed in  death,  retained  his  common  friendly 
looks  as  if  he  vei  lived. 

"So  died,"  continues  the  alFeclionale  Bio- 
grapher, "  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  !his  our  Friend  ;  in  whom  his  ex- 
tensive acquiremenls,  his  philosophical  talent. 
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and  his  poelic  genius,  mast  alike  obtain 
love  and  admiration.  As  he  had  so  far  ou 
his  time,  our  coontry  might  have  eipecied 
eilraordinary  things  from  such  gifts,  had  ihi 
early  death  not  overtaken  him:  as  it  is,  tli 
nnQnished  writings  he  lelt  behind  him  have 
already  had  a  wide  inflaence;  and  many  of 
his  great  thuughts  will  yet.  in  lime  coming, 
lend  their  inspiration,  and  noble  minds  and 
deep  thinkers  will  be  enlightened  and  enkindled 
bj  the  sparks  of  bis  genius. 

"  Novalis  was  tall,  slender,  and  of  noble  pro- 
portions. He  wore  his  lighl-brown  hair  in 
long  clastering  locks,  which  at  that  time  was 
lessnnusnal  than  Ii  would  be  now;  his  hazel  eye 
was  clear  and  glancing;  and  the  colour  of  his 
face,  especially  of  the  fine  brow,  almost  trans- 
parent. Hand  and  foot  were  somewhat  loo 
large,  and  without  fine  character.  His  look 
was  at  all  times  cheerful  and  kind.  For  those 
who  distinguish  a  m!\n  only  in  so  far  as  he 
puts  himself  forward,  or  by  studious  breeding, 
by  fashionable  bearing,  endeavours  to  shine  or 
to  be  singular,  Novalis  was  lost  in  the  crowd : 
to  the  more  practised  eye,  again,  he  presented 
a  figure  which  might  be  called  beautiful.  In 
outline  and  expression,  his  face  strikingly  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Evangelist  John,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  large  noble  painting  by  Aibrecht 
Diirer,  preserved  al  Numberg  and  MQnchen. 

"  In  speaking,  he  was  iively  and  loud,  his 
gestures  strong.  I  never  saw  him  lired: 
though  we  had  talked  till  far  in  the  night,  it 
was  stiil  only  on  purpose  thai  he  stopped,  for 
the  sake  of  rest,  and  even  then  he  used  to  read 
before  sleeping.  Tedium  he  never  fell,  even 
in  oppressive  company,  among  mediocre  men ; 
for  he  was  sure  to  find  out  one  or  other,  who 
coufd  give  him  some  yet  new  piece  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  he  could  lum  to  use,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  might  seem.  His  kindliness,  his 
frank  bearing,  made  him  a  universal  favourite: 
his  skill  in  Ihe-art  of  social  intercourse  was  so 
great,  that  smaller  minds  did  not  perceive  how 
high  he  stood  above  them.  Though  in  con- 
versation he  delighted  the  most  to  unfold  the 
deeps  of  tbe  soul,  and  spoke  as  inspired  of  the 
regions  of  invisible  worlds,  yet  was  he  mirih- 
tal  as  a  child;  would  jesi  in  free  artless  gayely, 
and  heartily  give  in  to  the  jestings  of  his  com- 
pany. Without  vanity,  wilhoot  learned  haughti- 
ness, far  from  every  affectation  and  hypocrisy, 
he  was  a  genuine,  true  man,  the  purest  and 
loveliest    imbodiment    of   a    high    immortal 

So  much  for  the  outward  figure  and  history 
of  Novalis.  Respecting  his  inward  structure 
and  significance,  which  our  readers  are  here 
principally  interested  to  understand,  we  have 
already  acknowledged  that  we  had  no  com- 
plete insight  to  boast  of.  The  slightest  perusal 
of  his  writings  indicates  to  us  a  mind  of  won- 
derful depth  and  originality ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  nature  or  habit  so  abstruse,  and 
altogether  different  from  any  thing  we  ourselves 
have  notice  or  eiperience  of,  that  to  penetrate 
fairly  into  its  essential  character,  much  more 
to  picture  it  fiirth  in  visual  distinctness,  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Nay,  perhaps, 
if  attempted  by  the  means  familiar  to  us,  an 
impossible  task;  for  Novalis  belongs  to  that 


class  of  persons,  who  do  not  recognise  the 
"syllogistic  method,"  as  the  chief  organ  fol 
investigating  truth,  or  feel  themselves  bound 
at  all  limes  to  stop  short  where  its  light  fails 
them.  Many  of  hts  opinions  he  would  despair 
of  proving  in  the  most  patient  Court  of  Law; 
and  would  remain  well  content  that  they 
should  be  disbelieved  there.  He  much  loved, 
and  had  assiduously  studied,  Jacob  Bdhme 
and  other  mystical  writers;  and  was,  openly 
enough,  in  good  part  a  Mystic  himself.  Not 
indeed  what  we  English,  in  common  speech, 
call  a  Mystic ;  which  means  only  a  man  whom 
we  do  not  understand,  arid,  'in  self-defence, 
reckon  or  would  fain  reckon  a  Dunce.  Nova- 
lis was  a  Mystic,  or  had  an  affinity  with  Mys- 
ticism, in  the  primary  and  true  meaning  of 
[hat  word,  eiempiified  in  some  shape  among 
our  own  Puritan  Divines,  and  which  al  this 
day  carries  no  opprobrium  with  il  in  Germany, 
or  except  among  certain  more  unimportant 
classes,  in  any  other  country.  Nay,  in  this 
sense,  great  honours  are  recorded  of  Mysti- 
cism;  Tasso,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  his 
pfose  writings,  was  professedly  a  Mystic; 
"ante  is  regarded  as  a  chief  mati  of  that  class. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  due  tolerance  or  rever- 
ice  furNovalis's  Mysticism,  the  question  still 
turns  on  us:  How  shall  we  understand  it, 
id  in  any  measure  shadow  it  forth!  How 
may  that  spiritual  condition  which  by  its  own 
nt  is  like  pure  Light,  colourless,  formless, 
e,  be  represented  by  mere  Logic-Painters, 
Engravers  we  might  say,  who,  pjcept 
copper  and  burin,  producing  the  most  finite 
black-on-whiie,hayi!no  means  of  representing 
any  thing  1  Novalis  himself  has  a  line  or  two, 
[i  no  more,  expressly  on  Mysticism ;  "  What 
Mysticism  1"  asks  he.  "  What  is  it  that 
should  come  lobe  treated  mysiicallyl  Reli- 
gion, Love,  Nature,  Polity. — All  selected  things 
(allea  ^atcroMhtie)  have  a  reference  to  Mysti- 
cism. If  all  men  were  but  one  pair  of  lovers, 
the  difference  between  Mysticism  and  Non- 
Mysticism  were  al  an  end."  In  which  little 
sentenctt,  unhappily,  our 
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clearness;  feels  rather  as  if  I 

into  darkness  visible.     We  mi 

nevertheless,  to  beep   np  his  spirits   in   this 

business ;  and  above  all,  to  assist  us  with  his 

friendliest,  cheerfnllesl   endeavour:    perhaps 

some  faint  far-off  view  of  Id 

Mysticism  may  at  length  ri 

To  ourselves,  it  somewhat  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  Novalis's  opinions,  when  we  consider 
the  then  and  present  state  of  German  meta- 
physical science  generally;  and  the  fact,  slated 
above,  that  he  gained  his  first  noliona  on  this 
subject  from  Pichte's  Wiiievschafistehre.  It  is 
true,  as  Tieck  remarks,  "he  sought  to  open 
for  himself  anew  path  in  Philosophy;  to  unite 
Philosophy  with  Religion  ^  and  so  divet^ed  iu 
some  degree  from  his  first  instructor;  or,  as  it 
more  probably  seemed  to  himself,  prosecuted 
Fichie  s  scientific  inquiry  into  its  highest  prac- 
tical results.  Al  all  events,  his  metaphysical 
creed,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  these 
writings,  appears  everywhere  in  its  essential 
lineaments,  synonymous  with  what  little  we 
understand  of  Fichte's,  and  might  indeed, 
safely  enongh  for  our  pcesenl  pu/pose,   be 
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classed  wider  the  head  of  Kanlism, 
meiaphysics  generally. 

Now,  wilhout  entering  into  the 
of  German  Philosophy,  we  need  here  only  ad- 
vert lo  the  character  of  Idealism,  on  which  it 
is  everywhere  founded,  and  which  universally 
pervades  it.  In  all  German  syslema,  since  the 
time  of  Kant,  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  to 
deny  the  existence  of  Matter;  or  rather  we 
should  say  to  believe  it  in  a  radically  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  Scotch  Phil()so- 

6 her  strives  to  demonstrate  it,  and  the  English 
nphilosopher  believes  it  without  demonstra- 
tion. To  any  of  our  readers,  who  has  dipped 
never  so  slightly  into  metaphysical  reading, 
this  Idealism  will  be  no  inconceivable  thing. 
Indeed  it  is  singular  how  widely  diffused,  and 
under  what  different  aspects  we  meet  with  it 
among  the  most  dissimilar  classes  of  mankind. 
Our  Bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have  adopted  it 
from  religious  inducements :  Father  Boscovich 
was  led  to  a  very  cognate  result,  in  his  Tlieoria 
Philo:<i^kia  Xaturalii,  from  merely  mathematical 
considerations.  Of  the  ancient  Pyrrho  or  the 
modern  Hume  we  do  not  speak:  but  in  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Earth,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  in- 
Torms  us,  a  similar  theory,  of  immemorial  age, 
prevails  among  the  theolosians  of  Hindostan. 
Nay,  Professor  Stuart  has  declared  his  opinion, 
tha.t  whoever  at  some  lime  of  his  life  has  not 
entertained  this  theory,  may  reckon  that  he 
has  yet  shown  no  latent  for  metaphysical  re- 
se^irch.  Neither  is  it  any  argument  against 
ihn  Ideahst  to  say  that,  since  he  denies  the 
aiisolute  existence  of  Matter,  he  oaghl  in  con- 
science likewise  to  deny  its  relative  existence ; 
and  plunge  over  precipices,  and  run  himself 
through  with  swords,  by  way  of  recreation, 
since  these,  like  all  other  material  things,  are 
only  phantasms  and  spectra,  and  therefore  of 
no  consequence.  If  a  man,  corporeally  taken, 
is  but  a  phantasm  and  spectrum  himself,  all 
this  will,  ultimately  amoant  lo  mach  the  same 
as  it  did  behire.  Yet  herein  lies  Dr.  Reid's 
grand  triumph  over  the  Skeptics;  which  is  as 
good  as  no  triumph  whatever.  For  as  to  the 
argument  which  he  and  his  followers  insist  on, 
under  all  possible  variety  offignres,  it  amounts 
only  to  (his  very  plain  consideration,  that "  men 
naturally,  and  wilhout  reasoning,  believe  in  the 
eiiislence  of  Matter;"  and  seems,  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,  not  to  have  any  value;  nay, 
the  introduction  of  it  into  Philosophy  may  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  suicide  on  the  pari  of 
that  science,  the  life  and  business  of  which, 
that  of  "inlHjiriling  Appearances,"  is  hereby 
at  an  end.  Curions  it  is,  moreover,  to  observe 
how  these  Common-sense  Philosophers,  men 
who  brag  chiefly  of  their  irrefragable  logic, 
and  keep  watch  and  ward,  as  if  this  were 
their  special  trade,  against  "Mysticism,"  and 
"  Visionary  Theories,"  are  themselves  obliged 
to  base  their  whole  system  on  Mysticism,  and 
a  Theory;  on  Failh,  in  short,  and  that  of  a 
very  comprehensive  kind;  the  Faiih,  namely, 
either  that  man's  Senses  are  themselves 
Divine,  or  that  they  afford  not  only  an  honest, 
bul  a  liieral  representation  of  the  workings  of 
some  Divinity.  So  true  is  it  that  for  these 
men  also,  all  knowledge  of  the  visible  rests 
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on  belief  of  the  invisible,  and  derives  its  first 
meaning  and  certainty  therefrom ! 

The  Idealist  again  boasts  that  his  Philoso- 
phy is  Transcendental,  that  is,  "  ascending  A«. 
yond  the  senses ;"  which,  he  asserts,  all  Philo- 
sophy, properly  so  called,  by  its  nature  is  and 
must  he :  and  in  this  way  he  is  led  lo  various 
uneipected  conclusions.  To  a  Transcendeu- 
talist.  Matter  has  an  existence  but  only  as  a 
Phenomenon :  were  ux  not  there,  neither  would 
it  be  there ;  it  is  a  mere  Relation,  or  rather  the 
result  of  a  Relation  between  our  living  Souls 
and  the  great  First  Caase ;  and  depends  for 
its  apparenr  qualities  on  our  bodily  and  mental 
organs;  ha>-ing  itself  no  intrinsic  qualities, 
being,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  No- 
thing. The  tree  is  green  and  hard,  not  of  its 
own  natural  virtue,  but  simply  because  my 
eye  and  my  hand  are  fashioned  so  as  to  dis- 
cern such  and  such  appearances  under  such 
and  such  conditions.  Nay,  as  an  Idealist 
might  say,  even  on  the  most  popular  grounds, 
vmsi  it  not  be  so  1  Bring  a  sentient  Being, 
with  eyes  a  little  different,  with  fingers  ten 
limes  harder  than  mine;  and  t"  him  that  Thing 
which  I  call  Tree  shall  be  yellow  and  soil,  as 
truly  as  to  me  it  is  green  and  hard.  Form  his 
Nervous  structure  in  all  points  the  levirge  of 
mme,  and  this  same  Tree  shall  not  be  combus- 
tible, or  heat  producing,  but  dissoluble  and 
cold-prodacing,  not  high  and  convei,  bat  deep 
and  concave ;  shall  simp'y  have  nil  properties 
eiaclly  the  reverse  of  those  I  attribute  to  it. 
There  is,  in  fact,  says  Fichte,  no  Tree  there  ; 
but  only  a  Manifestation  of  Power  from  some- 
thing which  isnM  I.  The  same  is  true  of  ma. 
terial  Nature  at  large,  of  the  whole  visible 
Universe,  with  all  its  movements,  figures,  ac- 
cidents, and  qualities ;  all  are  Impressions 
produced  on  im  by  something  iliffercit  from  me. 
This,  we  suppose,  may  be  the  foundation  of 
what  Fichte  means  by  his  far-famed  hk  and 
Nirht-Ick  (I  and  Not-I) ;  words  which,  taking 
lodging  (lo  use  the  Hud  i  bras  tic  phrase)  in  cer- 
tain "  heads  thai  were  lo  be  let  unfurnished,"  oc- 
casioned a  hollow  echo,  as  of  Laughter,  from 
the  empty  Apartments;  though  the  words  are 
in  Ihemselves  quite  harmless,  and  may  repre- 
senl  the  basis  of  a  metaphysical  Philosophy 
as  fitly  as  any  other  words.  But  farther,  and 
what  is  still  stranger  than  such  Idealism,  ac- 
cording 10  these  Kantean  systems,  the  organs 
of  the  Mind  too,  what  is  called  ihe  Under- 
standing, are  of  no  less  arbitrary,  and,  as  it 
were,  accidental  character  Ihan  those  of  the 
Bcidy.  Time  and  Space  themselves  are  not 
external  but  internal  entities  :  they  have  no 
outward  existence,  Ihere  is  no  Time  and  no 
Space  out  of  Ihe  mind ;  ihey  are  mere  foimi 
of  man's  spiritual  being,  lawi  under  which  his 
thinking  nature  is  constiluled  to  act.  This 
seems  the  hardest  conclusion  of  all ;  but  it  is 
an  important  one  with  Kant;  and  is  not  given 
forth  as  a  dogma;  but  carefully  deduced  in 
his  Critik  der  Rdiien  Vrmwift  with  great  preci 
sion,  and  the  strictest  form  of  argument 

The  reader  would  err  widely  who  supposed 
that  this  Transcendental  system  of  Metaphy- 
sics was  a  mere  intellectual  card-castle,  or 
logical  hocus-pocus,  contrived  from  sheer  idle 
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ness,  and  for  sheer  idleness,  being  withoul 
any  bearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  tnei 
On  the  contrary,  however  false,  or  howev 
Irne,  it  is  the  most  serious  in  its  purport  of  all 
Philosophies  propounded  in  these  latter  cen- 
turies i  has  been  taught  chiefly  by  men  of  ihe 
loftiest  and  moat  earnest  character;  and  does 
bear,  with  a  direct  and  highly  coinpreht 
inSuence,  on  the  most  vital  interests  of 
To  say  nothing  of  the  views  it  opens  li>  regard 
to  the  course  and  managemect  of  what  is 
called  Natural  Science,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  its  eflects,  for  such  as  adopt  it,  on 
Morals  and  Religion,  must  in  these  days  be  of 
almost  buondless  importance.  To  take  only 
that  last  and  seemingly  strangest  doctrine,  for 
example,  concerning  Time  and  Space,  we  shall 
find  that  (0  the  Kantist  it  yields,  almost 
d lately,  a  remarkable  result  of  this  so 
Time  and  Space  have  no  absolute 
oot  of  our  minds,  it  removes  a  siombling- 
block  from  the  very  Ihreshuld  of  our  Theology. 
For  on  this  ground,  when  we  say  that  the 
Deity  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  that  with 
Him  it  Is  a  nniversal  Here  and  Now,  we  say 
nothing  wonderful ;  nothing  but  that  He  also 
created  Time  and  Space,  that  Time  and  Space 
are  not  laivs  of  His  being,  but  only  of  ours, 
Nay  to  the  Transcend  en  ta  list,  clearly  enough, 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and  existence 
of  Nature  must  be  greatly  simpliHed;  the  old 
hostility  of  Matter  Is  at  an  end,  for  Matter  is 
itself  annihilated,  and  Ihe  black  Spectre, 
Atheism.  "  with  all  its  sickly  dews,"  rorlis  into 
nothingness  for  ever.  But  farther,  if  it  be,  as 
Kant  mainlalns,  that  the  logical  mechanism 
of  the  mind  is  arbitrary,  so  to  speak,  and 
might  have  been  made  different,  it  will  follow 
that  all  inductive  conclusions,  all  conclusions 
of  Ihe  Understanding,  have  only  a  relative 
(ruth,  are  true  only  for  Hi,  and  if  some  other 
thing  be  true.  Thus  far  Hume  and  Kant  go 
together,  in  this  branch  of  the  inquiry :  but 
here  occurs  the  most  total,  diametrical  diverg. 
ence  between  them.  We  allude  to  the  recog- 
nition, by  these  Transcendenialists,  of  a 
higher  faculty  in  man  than  Understanding; 
i)f  Reason,  (Vmiwi/i,)  (he  pure,  ultimate  light 
of  our  nature  ;  wherein,  as  they  assert,  lies  the 
fouDdaiion  of  all  Poetry,  Virtue,  Religion  ; 
things  which  are  properly  beyond  the  province 
ef  the  Understanding,  of  whtnh  the  Under- 
atanding  can  take  no  cognisance  except  a  false 
one.  The  elder  Jacobi,  who  indeed  is  no 
Kantist,  says  once,  we  remember — "It  is  (he 
itislinct  of  Understanding  to  contrurfirt  Reason." 
Admitting  this  last  distinction  atid  subordina- 
tion, supposing  it  scientifically  demonstrated, 
whatni:mberless  and  weightiest  consequences 
would  follow  from  it  alone  I  These  we  must 
leave  the  considerate  reader  to  deduce  for 
himself;  observing  only  farther,  that  the  Teo- 
Ingia  Mig:ir.u,so  much  venerated  by  Tasso  in  his 

{ihilosophical  writings;  the  "Mysticism"  al- 
uded  to  above  byNovatis;  and  generally  all 
true  Chriiii.an  Faith  and  Devotion,  appear,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  more  or  less  included  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  Transcendentalisis  ;  under 
their  several  shapes,  the  espence  of  them  all 
being  what  is  here  designated  by  the  name 


Reason,  and  set  forth  as  the  tr 


i  sovereign  of 


How  deep  these  and  the  like  principles  had 
impressed  themselves  on  Novalis,  we  see  more 
and  more,  the  further  we  study  his  Writings. 
Naturally  a  deep,  religious,  contemplative 
spirit ;  purified  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  harsh 
Affliction,  and  familiar  in  the  "  Sanctuary  of 
Sorrow,"  he  comes  before  us  as  the  most  ideal 
of  all  Idealists.  For  him  the  material  Crea- 
tion is  but  an  Appearance,  a  typical  shadow 
in  which  the  Deity  manifests  himself  to  Man. 
Not  only  has  the  unseen  world  a  reality,  but 
the  only  reality:  the  rest  being  not  metaphori- 
cally, but  literally  and  in  scientific  strictness, 
"  a  show ;"  In  the  words  of  the  Poet,  Schall  »™< 
Rauch  unmebehuli  HiniTiiels  Glutk,  "Sound  and 
Smoke  overclonding  the  Splendour  of  Heaven." 
The  Invisible  World  is  near  us :  or  rather  il 
is  here,  in  us  and  about  us ;  were  ihe  fleshly 
coil  removeci  from  our  Soul,  the  glories  of  Ihe 
Unseen  were  even  now  around  us ;  as  the 
Ancients  fabled  of  the  Spheral  Music.  Thus 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  truth  and  sober  belief, 
he  feels  himself  encompassed  hy  the  Godhead; 
feels  in  every  thought,  that  "in  Him  he  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being." 

On  his  Philosophic  and  Poetic  Procedure, 
all  this  has  its  natural  infiuence.  The  aim  of 
Novalis's  whole  Philosophy,  we  might  aay,  is 
to  preach  and  estahli.sh  the  Majesty  of  Rea,->on, 
in  ihaf  stricter  sense;  to  conquer  for 'it  ali 
provinces  of  human  thought,  and  everywhere 
reduce  its  vassal,  Understanding,  into  fealty, 
the  right  and  only  usel'ul  relation  for  it. 
Mighty  tasks  in  this  sort  lay  before  himself- 
oi'  which,  in  these  Writings  of  his,  we  trace 
only  scattered  indications.  In  fact,  all  that  he 
has  left  is  in  the  shape  of  fragment;  detached 
expositions  and  combinations,  deep,  brief 
glimpses:  bnt  such  seems  to  be  their  general 
tendency.  One  character  lo  be  noted  in  many 
of  these,  often  too  obscure,  speculations,  is  hia 
peculiar  manner  of  viewing  Nature ;  his  habii, 
were,  of  considering  Nature  rather  in  the 
concrete,  not  analytically  and  as  a  divisible 
Aggregate,  but  as  a  self-subs i stent  universally 
ecled  Whole.  This  also  is  perhaps  partly 
■nit  of  his  Idealism.  "  He  had  formed  the 
,"  we  are  informed,  "of  a  peculiar  Ency- 
clopedical Work,  in  which  experiences  and 
ideas  from  all  the  difierent  Sciences  were  mu- 
tually lo  elucidate,  confirm,  and  enf  irce  each 
'  ."  In  this  work  he  had  even  made  some 
.  _-ess.  Many  of  the  "Thoughts,"  and  short 
Aphoristic  observations,  here  published,  wens 
intended  for  it;  of  such,  apparently,  it  was, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  consisted. 

<  a  Poet,  Novalis  is  no  less  Idealistic  than 

Philosopher.    His  poems  are  breathings 

high  devout  soul,  feeling  always  that  here 

he  has  no  home,  but  looking,  as  in  clear  visiot), 

a  "city  that  hath  foundEitious."    He  loves 

ternal  Nature  with  a  singitlar  depth;  nay, 

3  mtghl  say,  he  reverences  her,  and  holds 

nnspeakable  communings  with  her:  for  Na- 

■,s  no  longer  dead,  hostile  Matter,  but  the 

uid  mysterious  Garmetil  of  Ihe  UnseeQ ; 

were,  the  Voice  with  which  the  Deity 

proclaims  himself  to  man.    These  two  quali- 
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natnratly 


ties, — his  pure  religions  Ipmper,  and  heart-felt 
love  of  Nature, — bring  him  into  true  poetic 
relations  both  with  the  spiritual  ami  the  mate- 
rial World,  and  perhaps  constitute  his  chief 
worth  as  a  Poet;  for  which  art  he  seems  to 
have  originally  a  genuine,  but  no  exclusive  or 
even  very  decided  eiidowmenL 

His  moral  persuasions,  as  evinced  in  his 
Writings  and  Life,  derive  themselves 
enough  from  the  same  source.  It  i 
railty  ofa  man,  to  whom  the  Earth  and  all  its 
glories  are  in  iru'h  a  vapotir  and  a  Dream,  and 
the  Beamy  of  Goodness  the  onli/  real  possession. 
Poetry,  Virtue,  Religion,  which  for  other  men 
have  hut,  as  it  were,  a  traditionary  and  ima- 
gined eiistence,  are  for  him  the  everlasting 
hasis  of  the  Universe;  and  all  earthly  acquire- 
ments, all  with  u'hich  ambition,  Hope,  Fear, 
can  tempt  us,  to  toil  and  sin,  are  in  very  deed 
but  a  picture  of  the  brain,  some  rellex  sha- 
dowed on  the  mirror  of  the  Infinite,  hot  in 
themselves  air  and  nothingness.  ThnK,  to 
live  in  that  Light  of  Reason,  to  have,  even 
while  here,  and  encircled  with  this  vision  of 
Existence,  our  abode  In  that  Eternal  City,  is 
the  highest  and  sole  duty  of  man.  These 
things  Novaiis  figures  lo  himself  under  va- 
rious images:  sometimes  he  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  Primeval  essence  of  Being  as  Love; 
at  other  limes,  he  speaks  in  emhlems,  of  which 
it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  give  a  just 
account ;  which,  therefore,  at  present,  we  shall 

For  now,  with  these  far-off  sketches  of  an 
exposition,  the  reader  must  hold  himself  ready 
to  look  into  Novalis,  for  a  little,  with  his  own 
eyes.  Whoever  has  honestly,  and  with  atten- 
tive outlook,  accompanied  ns  along  these  won- 
droas  ouiskirts  of  Idealism,  may  find  himself 
as  able  to  interpret  Novalis  as  the  majority  of 
German  readers  would  be;  which,  we  think, 
is  fair  measure  on  our  part.  We  shall  not 
attempt  any  further  commentary ;  fearing  that 
it  might  be  too  difliciill,  and  too  untha.nkful  a 
business.  Our  first  extract  is  from  the  Lehr- 
linge  zu  Sais,  (Pupil  at  Sais,)  adverted  to  above. 
That  "  Physical  Romance,"  which  for  the  rest 
contains  no  story  or  indication  of  a  story,  but 
only  poetized  philosophical  speeches,  and  the 
s. ranges!  shadowy  allegorical  allusions,  and 
indeed  is  only  carried  the  length  of  two  Chap- 
ters, commences,  without  note  of  preparation, 
in  this  singalar  wise : 

"I.  The  Pupil. — Men  travel  in  manifold 
paths:  whoso  traces  and  compares  these,  will 
find  strange  Figures  come  lo  light;  Figures 
which  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  that  great 
Cipher- writing  which  one  meets  with  everj'- 
where,  on  wings  of  birds,  shells  of  e^s,  in 
clouds,  in  the  snow,  in  crystals,  in  forms  of 
rocks,  in  freezing  waters,  in  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  mountains,  of  plants,  animals,  men, 
in  the  lights  of  the  sky,  in  plates  of  glass  and 
pilch  when  louche  J  and  struck  on,  in  the  filings 
round  the  magnet,  and  the  singular  conjunc- 
tures of  Chance.  In  such  Figures  one  antici- 
pates the  key  to  that  woiidrous  Writing,  the 
grammar  of  it;  but  this  Anticipation  will  not 
fix  itself  into  shape,  and  appears  as  if,  alter 
all,  it  would  not  become  such  a  key  for  us. 
Aa  Mcakest  seems  poured  out  ■over  the  senses 
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of  men.  Only  for  a  moment  will  their  wishes, 
their  thoughts  thicken  into  form.  Thus  do 
their  Anticipations  arise;  but  afler  short  whiles, 
all  is  again  swimming  vaguely  befoi^  them, 

"From  afar  I  heard  say,  that  UninleiligiM- 
lity  was  but  the  reaolt  of  on  Intel  ligence ;  that 
this  sought  what  itself  had,  and  so  could  find 
nowhere  else  ;  also  that  we  did  not  understand 
Speech,  because  Speech  did  not,  would  not, 
understand  itself;  that  thg  genuine  Sanscrit 
spoke  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  because  speak- 
ing was  its  pleasure  and  its  nature. 

"  Not  long  thereafter,  said  one :  no  explana- 
tion is  required  for  Holy  Writing.  Whoso 
speaks  truly  is  full  of  eternal  life,  and  won- 
derfully related  to  genuine  mysteries  does  his 
Writing  appear  to  us,  for  it  is  a  concord  from 
the  Symphony  of  the  OniTerse. 

"Sorely  this  voice  meant  our  Teacher;  for 
it  is  he  that  can  collect  the  indications  which 
lie  scattered  on  all  sides.  A  singular  light 
kindles  in  his  looks,  when  at  length  the  higk 
Rune  lies  before  us,  and  he  watches  in  our 
eyes  whether  the  star  has  yet  risen  upon  us, 
which  is  to  make  the  Figure  visible  and  intel- 
ligible. Does  he  see  us  sad,  that  the  darkness 
will  not  withdraw!  he  consoles  ns,  and  pro- 
mises the  faithful  assiduous  seer  better  for- 
tune in  time.  Often  has  he  told  us  how,  when 
he  was  a  child,  the  impulse  to  employ  his 
senses,  lo  busy,  lo  fill  them,  left  him  no  rest. 
He  looked  at  the  stars,  and  imitated  their 
courses  and  positions  in  the  sand.  Into  the 
ocean  of  air  he  gazed  incessantly;  and  never 
wearied  contemplating  its  clearness,  its  move- 
ments, its  clouds,  its  lights.  He  gathered 
stones,  fiowers,  insects,  of  all  sorts,  and  spread 
them  out  in  manifold  wise,  in  rows,  before 
him.  To  men  and  animals  he  paid  heed;  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  he  sat,  collected  mussels. 
Over  his  own  heart  and  his  own  thoughts  he 
watched  attentively.  He  knew  not  whither  his 
longing  was  carrying  him.  As  he  grew  np,  he 
wandered  far  and  wide;  viewed  other  lands, 
other  seas,  new  atmospheres,  new  rocks,  un- 
known plants,  animals,  men;  descended  into 
cavems,saw  how  in  coiirses  and  varying  strata 
the  edifice  of  the  Earth  was  completed,  and 
fashioned  clay  into  strange  figures  of  rocks. 
By  and  by,  he  came  to  find  everywhere  ob- 
jects already  known,  but  wonderfully  mingled, 
united;  and  thus  oilen  exlraordinarv  vhings 
came  to  shape  in  him.  He  soon  oecame 
aware  of  combinations  in  all,  of  conjunctures, 
concurrences.  Ere  long,  he  no  more  saw  any 
thing  alone. — In  great,  variegated  images,  the 
perceptions  of  his  senses  crowded  round  him ; 
he  heard,  saw,  touched,  and  thought  at  once. 
He  rejoiced  to  bring  strangers  together.  Now 
the  "lars  were  men,  now  men  were  stars,  the 
stones  animals,  the  clouds  plants;  he  sported 
with  powers  and  appearances ;  he  knew  when: 
and  how  this  and  that  was  to  be  found,  to  be 
brought  into  action ;  and  so  himself  struck 
over  the  strings,  for  tones  and  touches  of  his 

"What  has  passed  with  him  since  then  hi 
does  not  disclose  to  us.  He  tells  us  that  w« 
ourselves,  led  on  by  him  and  our  own  desire 
will    discover   what  has    
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Many  of  us  have  wilhdrawn  from  him.  They 
retorned  lo  their  parents,  and  learned  Irades.  ■ 
Some  have  been  senl  out  by  hini.  ve  know  not 
whither;  he  selected  ihenn.  Of  these,  some 
had  been  but  a  short  time  there,  others  longer. 
One  was  still  a  child;  scarcely  was  he  come, 
when  oor  Teacher  was  for  passing  him  any 
more  instruction.  This  Child  had  large  darir 
eyes  with  azure  ground,  his  skin  shone  like 
lilies,  and  his  locks  like  light  little  clouds  when 
il  is  growing  evening.  His  voice  pierced 
through  all  our  hearts  i  willingly  would  we 
have  given  him  our  flowers,  stones,  pens,  ail 
we  had.  He  smiled  with  an  infinite  eameet- 
nesB  i  and  we  had  a  strange  deliehi  beside  him. 
One  day  he  wit!  come  again,  said  onr  Teacher, 
and  then  our  lessons  end. — AloBg  with  him  he 
sent  one,  for  whom  we  had  often  been  sorry. 
Always  sad  he  looked ;  he  had  been  long  years 
here  1  nothing  would  succeed  with  him  ;  when 
we  sought  crystals  or  flowers,  he  seldom  found. 
He  saw  dimly  at  a  distance ;  to  lay  down  varie- 
gated rows  skilfully  he  had  no  power.  He  was 
so  apt  to  hreak  every  thing.  Yet  t\one  had  such 
eagerness,  such  pleasnre  in  hearing  and  listen- 
ing. At  last,^it  was  before  that  Child  came 
into  our  circle, — he  all  at  once  grew  cheerful 
and  eipert.  One  day  he  had  gone  out  sad ;  he 
did  not  return,  and  the  night  came  on.  We 
were  very  aniions  for  him;  suddenly  as  ihe 
morning  dawned,  we  heard  his  voice  in  a 
neighbouring  grove.  He  was  singing  a  high, 
joyful  song;  we  were  all  surprised;  the  Teacher 
looked  to  the  East,  such  a  look  as  I  shall  never 
see  in  hicn  again.  The  singer  soon  came  forth 
to  Its,  and  brought,  with  unspeakable  blessed- 
ness on  his  face,  a  simple-looking  little  stone, 
of  singular  shape.  The  Teacher  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  kissed  him  long;  then  looked  at  us 
vlth  wet  eyes,  and  laid  this  little  stone  on  an 
empty  space,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of  other 
atones,  just  where,  like  radii,  many  rows  of 
them  met  together. 

"  I  shall  in  no  time  foi^et  that  moment.  We 
fell  as  if  we  had  had  in  our  souls  a  clear  pass- 
ing glimpse  into  this  wondrous  World." 

In  these  strange  Oriental  delineations,  the 
judicious  reader  will  suspect  that  more  may 
be  meant  than  meets  ihe  ear.  But  who  this 
Teacher  at  Sais  is,  whether  the  personified 
Intellece  of  Mankind;  and  who  this  bright-faced 
gulden-Locked  Child,  (Reason, Religions  Faith!) 
tiiat  was  "to  come  again,"  to  conclude  these 
lessons;  and  that  awkward  unwearied  Man, 
(Understanding  1)  that  "was  so  apt  lo  break 
every  thing,"  we  have  no  data  for  determining, 
and  would  not  undertake  to  conjecture  with 
any  certainty.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from 
the  second  chapter,  or  section,  entitled  "Na- 
turt,"  which,  if  possible,  is  of  a  still  more  sur- 
prising character  than  the  first.  After  speak- 
ing at  some  length  on  the  primeval  views  Man 
heems  to  have  formed  with  regard  lo  the  ex- 
ternal I'niverse,  "  the  manifold  objects  of  his 
.Senses  ,"  and  how  in  those  limes  his  mind  had 
a  peculiar  unity,  and  only  by  Practice  divided 
itself  into  separate  faculties,  as  by  Practice  it 
may  yet  further  do,  "our  Pupil"  proceeds  to 
describe  the  conditions  requisite  in  an  inquirer 
mto  Nature,  observing,  in  conclusion,  with 
regard  to  this, — 


"No  one,  of  a  surely,  wanders  further  from 
the  mark,  than  he  who  fancies  to  himself  that 
he  already  understands  this  marvellous  King- 
dom, and  can,  in  few  words,  fathom  its  consii- 
lution,  and  everywhere  find  the  r^ht  path.  To 
no  one,  who  has  broken  oS,  and  made  himself 
an  Island,  will  insight  rise  of  itself,  nor  even 
without  toilsome  effort.  Only  to  children,  or 
child-like  men,  who  know  not  what  they  do, 
can  this  happen.  Long,  unwearied  iniereourse, 
free  and  wise  Contemplation,  alleniion  to  faint 
tokens  and  indications;  an  inward  poet-life, 
practised  senses,  a  simple  and  devout  spirit; 
these  are  the  essenlial  requisites  of  a  true 
Friend  of  Nature;  without  these  no  one  can 
attain  his  wish.  Not  wise  does  it  seem  to 
attempt  comprehending  and  understanding  a 
Human  World  without  full  perfected  Humanity. 
No  taleni  must  sleep;  and  if  all  are  not  alike 
active,  aU  must  be  alert,  and  not  oppressed  and 
enervated.  As  we  see  a  future  Painter  in  the 
boy  who  fills  every  wall  with  sketches  and 
variedly  adds  colour  to  figure ;  so  we  see  a 
ftlture  Philosopher  in  him  who  restlessly  traces 
and  questions  all  natural  things,  pays  heed  lo 
all,  brings  together  whatever  is  remarkable, 
and  rejoices  when  he  has  become  n  "    ' 
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power  and  piece  of  knowl     ^ 

"Now  lo  Some  it  appears  not  at  all  worth 
while  to  follow  out  the  endless  divisions  of 
Nature;  and  moreover  a  dangerous  undertak- 
ing, without  fruit  and  issue.  As  we  can  never 
reach,  say  they,  the  absolutely  smallest  grain 
of  material  bodies,  never  find  their  simplest 
compartments,  since  all  magnitade  loses  itself, 
forwards  and  backwards,  in  infinitude,  so  like- 
wise is  it  with  the  species  of  bodies  and  pow- 
ers ;  here  loo  one  comes  on  new  species,  new 
combinations,  new  appearances,  even  to  infini- 
tude. These  seem  only  to  stop,  coniinne  they, 
when  ourdiligence  tires;  and  so  it  is  spending 
precious  time  with  idle  contemplations  and 
tedious  enumerations; -and  this  becomes  at 
last  a  true  delirium,  a  real  vertigo  over  the 
horrid  Deep.  For  Natnre  too  remains,  so  far 
as  we  have  yet  come,  ever  a  frightful  Machine 
of  Death:  everywhere  monstrous  revolution, 
ineiplicable  vortices  of  movement;  a  kingdom 
of  Devntirlng,  of  the  maddest  tyranny;  a  bale- 
ful Immense:  the  few  light  points  disclose  but 
a  so  ranch  the  more  appalling  Night,  and  ter- 
rors, of  all  sorts,  must  palsy  every  observer. 
Like  a  Saviour  does  Death  stand  by  the  hapless 
race  of  Mankind;  for  without  Death,  (he  mad- 
dest were  the  happiest.  And  precisely  this 
striving  to  fathom  that  gigantic  Mechanism  is 
already  a  draught  lowarijs  the  Deep,  a  com- 
mencing giddiness  ;  for  every  escitement  is  an 
increasing  whirl,  which  soon  gains  full  masietv 
over  its  victim,  and  hurls  him  forward  with  tt 
into  the  fearful  Night.  Here,  say  those  lament- 
ers,  lies  the  crafty  snare  for  Man's  understand- 
ing, which  Nature  everywhere  seeks  to  anni- 
hilate as  her  greatest  foe.  Hail  to  that  child- 
like ignorance  and  innocence  of  men,  which 
kept  them  blind  to  the  horrible  perils,  that 
everywhere,  like  grim  thunder-clouds,  lay 
round  their  peaceful  dweUing.  and  each  mo- 
ment were  ready  to  rush  down  on  (hem.  Only 
inward  disunion  among  tlie  powers  of  Natui« 
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has  preEerved  men  hitherto ;  neveriheless,  that  I 
great  epoch  cannot  faii  lo  arrive,  when  the . 
whole  family  cf  mankinti,  by  a  grand  universal ; 
Resolve,  wiil  snatch  themselves  from  this  sor-, 
rowful  condition,  from  this  frightful  imprison- 
ment; and  by  avoluntary  Abdication  of  their 
terrestrial  abode,  redeem  their  race  from  this 
nngoish,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  happier  world, 
with  their  ancient  Father.  Thus  might  they 
end  worthily ;  and  prevent  a  necessary,  violet)! 
destruction ;  or  a  still  more  horrible  degenerat- 
ing into  Beasts,  by  gradual  dissolution  of  their 
thinking  organs,  through  Insanity.  Intercourse 
with  the  powers  of  Nature,  with  animals, 
plants,  rocks,  storms,  and  waves,  must  neces- 
sarily assimilate  men  to  these  objects ;  and  this 
Assimilation,  (his  Metamorphosis,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Divine  and  the  Human,  into  ungo- 
vernable Forces,  is  even  the  Spirit  of  Nature, 
that  frightfully  voracious  Power:  and  is  not  all 
that  we  see  even  now  a  prey  from  Heaven,  3 
great  Ruin  of  former  Glories,  the  Remains  of  a 
territic  Repast? 

"  Be  it  so,  cry  a  more  courageous  Class ;  let 
our  species  maintain  a  stubborn,  well-planned 
war  of  destruction  with  this  same  Nature.  By 
slow  poisons  must  we  endeavour  to  subdue 
her.  The  Inquirer  into  Nature  is  a  noble  hero, 
who  rushes  into  the  open  abyss  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  his  fellow  Citizens.  Artists  have 
already  played  her  many  a  trick;  do  but  con- 
tinue in  this  coarse ;  get  hold  of  the  secret 
threads,  and  bring  (hem  to  act,  against  each 
other.  Profit  by  these  discords,  that  so  in  the 
end  you  may  lead  her,  like  that  fire-breathing 
Bull,  according  to  your  pleasure,  To  you  «he 
must  become  obedient.  Patience  and  Faith 
beseem  the  children  of  men.  Distant  Brothers 
are  united  with  us  for  one  object;  the  wheel 
of  the  Stars  mast  become  the  cistern-wheel  of 
our  life,  and  then,  by  our  slaves,  we  can  build 
us  a  new  Fairyland.  With  heart-felt  triumph 
let  as  look  at  her  devastations,  her  tumults ; 
ihe  is  selling  herself  10  ns,  and  every  violence 
she  will  pay  by  a  heavy  penalty.  In  the  in- 
spiring feeling  of  our  Freedom,  let  us  live  and 
die ;  here  gushes  forth  the  stream,  which  will 
one  day  overflow  and  subdue  her;  in  it  let  us 
bathe,  and  refresh  ourselves  for  new  eipioits. 
Hiihef  the  rage  of  the  Monster  does  not  reach; 
one  drop  of  Freedom  is  sufhcient  to  cripple  her 
for  ever,  and  for  ever  set  limits  10  her  havoc. 

"They  are  right,  say  Several ;  here,  or  no- 
where, lies  the  talisman.  By  the  well  of  Free- 
dom we  sit  and  look;  it  is  the  grand  magic 
Mirror,  where  the  whole  creation  images  itself, 
pure  and  clear ;  in  it  do  the  tender  Spirits  and 
Forms  of  at!  Natures  bathe ;  all  chambers  we 
here  behold  unlocked.  What  need  have  we 
toilsomely  to  wander  over  (he  troublous  World 
of  visible  things'  The  purer  World  lies  even 
in  us,  in  this  Well.  Here  discloses  itself  the 
true  meaning  of  the  great,  many-coloured, 
complected  Scene;  and  if  full  of  these  sights 
we  return  into  Natare,  all  is  well  known  to 
us,  with  certainty  we  distinguish  every  shape. 
We  need  not  to  inquire  long;  a  light  Compa- 
rison, a  few  strokes  in  the  sand,  are  enough 
to  inform  us.  Thus,  for  us,  is  the  whole  a 
great  Writing,  to  which  we  have  the  key ; 
nothing  comes  to  us  unexpected,  fur  the  ot 
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of  the  great  Horologe  is  known  lo  us  before- 
hand. It  is  only  we  that  enjoy  Nature  with 
full  senses,  because  she  does  not  frighten  us 
from  our  senses ;  because  no  fever-dreams 
oppress  us,  and  serene  consciousness  makes 
us  calm  and  confiding. 

"  They  are  «i>t  right,  says  an  earnest  Man  to 
these  latter.  Can  they  not  recognise  in  Na- 
ture the  true  impress  of  their  own  Selves  1 
It  is  even  they  that  consame  themselves  in 
wild  hostility  to  Thought.  They  know  not 
(hat  this  so-cafled  Nature  of  theirs  is  a  Sport 
of  the  Mind,  a  waste  Fantasy  of  their  Dream, 
or  a  surety,  it  is  for  them  a  horrible  Monster, 
a  strange  grotesque  Shadow  of  their  own  Pas- 
sions. The  waking  man  looks  without  fear 
at  this  offspring  of  his  lawless  Imagination  i 
for  he  knows  that  they  are  hut  vain  Spectres 
of  his  weakness.  He  feels  himself  lord  of 
the  world;  his  Me  hovers  victorious  over  the 
Abyss;  and  will  through  Eternities  hover 
alof^  above  that  endless  Victssimde.  Har- 
mony is  what  his  spirit  strives  to  promulgate, 
to  CKtend.  He  will,  even  to  infinitude,  grow 
more  and  more  harmonious  with  himself  and 
with  his  Creation ;  and,  at  every  step,  behold 
the  all-elBcienoy  of  a  high  moral  order  in  the 
Universe,  and  what  is  purest  of  his  Me,  come 
forth  into  brighter  and  brighter  clearness. 
The  significance  of  the  World  is  Reason  ;  for 
her  sake  is  the  World  here  ;  and  when  it  is 
grown  to  be  the  arena  of  a  child-like,  expand- 
ing Reason,  it  will  one  day  become  the  divine 
Image  of  her  Activity,  the  scene  of  a  genuine 
Church.  Till  then  let  men  hononr  Natare  as 
the  Emblem  of  his  own  Spirit;  the  Emblem 
ennobling  itself,  along  with  him,  10  unlimited 
degrees.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  arrive 
at  knowledge  of  Nature,  train  his  moral  sense, 
lei  him  act  and  conceive  in  accordance  with 
the  noble  Essence  of  his  Soul;  and  as  if  of 
herself.  Nature  will  become  open  10  him. 
Moral  Action  is  that  great  and  only  Experi- 
ment, in  which  all  riddles  of  the  most  mani- 
fold appearances  explain  themselves.  Whoso 
understands  it,  and  in  rigid  sequence  of 
Thought  can  lay  it  open,  is  for  ever  Master 
of  Nature."— )  A  ii.  s.  43—57. 

"The  Pupil,"  it  is  added,  "listens  with  alarm 
to  these  conflicting  voices."  If  such  was  the 
case  in  half-supernatural  Sals,  it  may  well  be 
much  more  so  in  mere  sublunary  London. 
Here  again,  however,  in  regard  to  these  vapor- 
ous lucubrations,  we  can  only  imitate  Jean 
Paul's  Quintus  Fixlein,  who,  it  is  said,  in  his 
elaborate  fn(.;toswc  0/  Gnjunn  Error»  of  iKt 
Press,  "States  that  important  inferences  arelo 
be  drawn  from  it,  and  advises  the  reader  to 
draw  them  "  Perhaps  these  wonderful  para- 
graphs, Mhtch  look,  at  Ihis  distance,  so  like 
chasms  filled  with  mere  sluggish  mist,  might 
prove  valle)s  with  a  clear  stream,  and  soft 
pastures,  were  we  near  at  hand  For  ono 
thing,  either  Novalis,  with  Tieck  and  Schlegel 
at  his  back,  are  men  in  a  state  of  derange- 
ment; or  (here  is  more  in  Heaven  and  Earth 
than  has  been  dreamt  of  in  onr  Philosophy 
We  may  add  that,  in  our  view,  this  last 
Speaker,  the  "  earnest  Man,"  seems  evidently 
tobeFichte;  the  first  two  Classes  look  like 
some  skeptical  or  atheistic  brood, unacquainted 
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with  Bacon's  Noinan  Organvm,  or  having,  ihe 
First  class   at  least,  almost  no   faith   in   "' 
That  theory  of  the  human  species  ending  by 
universal  simultaneoDS  act  of  Suicide,  will, 
the  more  simple  sort  of  readers,  be  new. 

A«  farther  and  more  directly  illustrating 
Novalis's  scientific  views,  we  maj  here  sub- 
join two  short  sketches,  talien  from  another 
department  of  this  volume.  To  all  who  pro- 
secute Philosophy,  and  lake  interest  in  it;  '  " 
tory  and  present  aspects,  they  will  ni 
without  interest.  The  obscure  parts  of  Ihem 
are  not  perhaps  unintelligible,  hut  only  ob- 
scure: which  unluckily  cannot,  at  all  i'  - 
be  helped  in  such  cases: 

"  Common  Logic  is  the  Grammar  of  the 
higher  Speech,  that  is,  of  Thought;  i 
amines  merely  the  relationt  of  ideas  to 
another,  the  Mechanics  of  Thought,  Ihe  pure 
Physiology  of  ideas.  Now  logical  ideas  stand 
related  to  one  another,  like  words  without 
thoughts.  Logic  occupies  itself  with  the  men 
dead  Body  of  Ihe  science  of  ThLnkiufr^Meta 
physics,  again,  is  the  Dynamies  of  Thought 
treats  of  the  primary  Poaers  of  Thought :  oc 
copies  itself  with  the  mere  Soul  of  the  Science 
of  Thinking.  Metaphysical  ideas  stand 
laled  to  one  another,  tike  thoughts  without 
words.  Men  ofien  wotidered  at  the  stubborn 
Incomplelibility  of  these  two  Sciences ;  each 
followed  its  own  business  by  itself:  there 
a  want  everywhere,  nothing  would  suit  rightly 
with  either.  From  the  very  First,  attempts 
were  made  to  unite  them,  as  every  thing  about 
them  indicated  relationship;  but  every  attempt 
failed;  the  one  or  the  other  Science  still  saf- 
fered  in  these  attempts,  and  lost  its  essential 
character.  We  had  to  abide  by  metaphysical 
Irijglc,  and  Logical  metaphysic,  but  neither  of 
them  was  as  it  should  be.  With  Physiology 
and  Psychology,  with  Mechanics  and  Chemis- 
try, it  fared  no  better.  In  the  latter  half  of 
this  Century  there  arose,  with  us  Germans,  a 
more  violent  commotion  than  ever ;  the  hos- 
tile masses  towered  themselves  up  against 
each  other  more  fiercely  than  heretofore;  the 
fermentation  was  extreme;  there  followed 
powerful  explosions.  And  now  some  assert 
thai  a  real  Com  penetration  has  somewhere  or 
other  taken  place ;  that  the  germ  of  a  union 
has  arisen,  which  will  grow  by  degrees,  and 
assimilate  all  (o  one  indivisible  form ;  that 
tliis  principle  of  Peace  is  pressing  out  irresist- 
ibly, on  all  sides,  and  that  ere  long  there  will 
be  but  one  Science  and  one  Spirit,  as  one  Pro- 
phet and  one  God." — 

"  The  rude,  discursive  TTiinker  is  the  Scho- 
lastic [Schoolman  Logician].  The  trne  Scho- 
lastic is  a  mystical  Subtilisl;  out  of  logical 
Atoms  he  builds  his  Universe ;  he  annihilates 
all  IivingNalure,toput  an  Artifice  of  Thonghts 
[Gfilatikenlaatsiitiiek,  literally,  Conjuror's-lrick 
of  Thoughts]  in  its  room.  His  aim  is  an  infi- 
nite Automaton.  Opposite  to  him  is  the  rude, 
intuitive  Poet:  this  is  a  mystical  Macrologist; 
be  hates  rules,  and  fixed  form ;  a  wild,  violent 
life  reigns  instead  of  it  in  Nature;  all  is  an- 
imate, no  law;  wilfulness  and  wonder  every- 
where. He  is  mere  dynamical.  Thus  does 
he  Philosophic  Spirit  arise  at  first,  ir  altoge- 
ther separate  masses.    In  the  svcond  stage  of 


culture  these  masses  begin  to  come  in  contact 
multifariously  enough  ;  and,  as  in  the  union 
of  infinite  Extremes,  the  Finite,  the  Limited 
arises,  so  here  also  arise  'Eclectic  Philoso- 
phers' without  number ;  the  lime  of  misun- 
derstandings begins.  The  most  limited  is,  in 
this  stage,  the  most  important,  the  purest  Phi- 
losopher of  Ihe  second  slage.  This  class  oc- 
cupies itself  wholly  with  the  actual,  present 
world,  in  the  siriciest  sense.  The  Philoso- 
phers of  Ihe  first  class  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  thoite  of  the  second ;  say,  they  are  a 
little  of  every  thing,  and  so  nothing ;  bold  their 
views  as  results  of  weakness,  as  Inconse- 
queniism.  On  Ihe  contrary,  the  second  class, 
in.  their  turn,  pity  the  first;  lay  the  blame  on 
their  visionary  enthusiasm,  which  they  say  is 
absurd,  even  to  insanity.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Scholastics  and  Alchemists  seem  lo  be  ut- 
terly at  variance,  and  the  Eeteciics  on  Ihe 
other  hand  quile  at  one,  3^t,  strictly  examined, 
it  is  altogether  the  reverse.  The  former,  in 
essentials,  are  indirecHy  of  one  opinion ; 
namely,  as  regards  the  non-dependence,  and 
infinite  character  of  Meditation,  the  both  set 
out  from  the  absolute:  whilst  the  Eclectic  and 
limited  sort  are  essentially  at  variance;  and 
agree  only  in  what  is  deduced.  The  former 
are  infinite  bat  uniform,  the  latter  bounded 
bul  multiform;  the  former  have  genius,  the 
latter  talent:  those  have  Ideas,  these  have 
knacks,  (_Haiidgri£e ;)  those  are  heads  with- 
out hands,  these  are  hands  without  heads. 
The  third  slage  is  for  the  Artist,  who  can  be  al 
once  implement  and  genius.  He  finds  that 
that  primitive  Separation  in  the  absolute  Phi- 
losophical Activities  [between  the  Scholastic, 
and  the  'rude  intnilire  Poet']  is  a  deeper- 
lying  Separation  in  his  own  Nature;  which 
Separation  indicates,  by  its  existence  as  such 
the  possibility  of  being  adjusted,  of  being 
joined ;  he  tinds  that,  heterogeneous  as  these 
Activities  are,  there  is  yet  a  faculty  in  him  of 
passing  from  the  one  to  Ihe  other,  of  chang 
ing  his  pn/nnVj  at  will.  He  discovers  in  Ibem 
therefore,  necessary  members  of  his  spirit, 
he  observes  that  bolh  must  be  united  in  somt 
common  Principle.  He  infers  that  Eeleclic 
ism  is  nothing  but  the  imperfect  defective  em 

ploymenC  of  this  Principle.    It  becomes " 

But  we  need  not  struggle  farther,  wringing 
a  significance  out  of  these  mysterious  words, 
in  delineating  the  genuine  Tran  seen  den  lalist, 
or  "  Philosopher  of  the  third  slage,"  properly 
speaking,  tin  Philosopher,  Novalis  ascends  into 
regions,  whither  few  readers  would  follow 
him.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  British 
Philosophy,  tracing  it  from  Dons  Scotus  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  has'  now  gone  through  the 
and  second  of  these  "  stages,"  the  Scho- 
;  and  the  Eclectic,  and  in  considerable 
honour.  With  oor  amiable  Professor  Sie wart, 
than  whom  no  man,  not  Cicero  himself,  was 
more  enlirely  Eclectic,  that  second  or 
Eclectic  class  may  be  considered  as  having 
':nated  ;  and  now  Philosophy  is  at  a  stand 
ig  us,  or  rather  there  is  now  no  Philosophy 
le  in  these  Islands.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  whether  we  also  are  to  have  our  "  third 
stage;"  and  how  that  new  and  highest  "class" 
■■  demean  itself  here.   .The  French  Phi!  oso. 


pliers  seem  busy  siudying  Kanl,  and  writing 
iif  him:  but  we  raiher  imagine  Novalis  would 
pronounce  Ihem  stili  only  in  llie  Eclectic  slage. 
He  says   afterwards,  thai  "all  Eclectics 
esseniially  and  at  boltom  skeptics;  ihe  n 
comprehensive,  the  more  fkepiical." 

These  two  passages  have  been  extracted 
from  a  large  series  o£  Frafmmli,-vhich.  under 
the  three  divisions  of  Philosophical,  Critical, 
Moral,  occupy  (he  greatest  part  of  Volnme 
second.  They  are  fractions,  as  we  hinted 
above,  of  ihal  grand  "encyclopedical  work' 
which  Novalis  had  planned.  Friedrich  Schle 
gel  is  said  to  be  the  selector  of  those  published 
here.  They  come  before  us,  without  note  or 
comment;  worded  for  the  most  part  in  very 
tinusual  phraseology,  and  without  repealed 
and  most  patient  investigation,  seldom  yield 
any  significance,  or  rather  we  should  say,  often 
yield  a  false  one.  A  few  of  Ihe  clearest  we 
have  selected  for  insertion :  whether  the  reader 
will  think  them  "Pollen  of  Flowers,"  or  a 
baser  kind  of  dust,  we  shall  not  predict.  We 
give  them  in  a  miscellaneous  shape; 
looking  (hose  classifications  which,  ev( 
the  text,  are  not  and  could  not  be  very  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

"Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread;  but  she 
can  procure  for  us  God,  Freedom.  Immortality. 
Which  then  is  more  practical.  Philosophy 
Economy! — 

"  Philosophy  is  properly  Home-sickness  ; 
(he  wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home. — 

'■  We  are  near  awakening  when  we  dream 
that  we  dream. — 

"  The  true  philosophical  Act  is  annihil 
of  self,  (Srlbaliediviig ,)  ihisis  the  real  beginning 
of  all  Philosophy;  al!  requisites  for  being  a 
Disciple   of  Philosophy  point   hither.     This 
Act  alone  cor/esponds  to  all  the  conditions 
characteristics  of  transcendental  conduct- 

"  To  become  properly  acquainted  with  a 
truth,  we  must  first  have  disbelieved  il,  and 
disputed  against  it. — 

"Man  is  the  higher  Sense  of  our  Planet; 
the  star  which  connects  il  with  the  npper 
world ;  (he  eye  which  it  turns  towards  Hea- 


spirit.— 

"  Our  Life  is  no  Dream,  but  it  may  and  will 
perhaps  become  one. — 

"What  is  Nalurel  An  encyclopedical,  sys- 
tematic Index,  or  Plan  of  our  Spirit.  Why 
will  we  content  us  with  (he  mere  Catalogue  of 
our  Treasures!  Let  us  contemplate  them 
ourselves,  and  in  all  ways  elaborate  and  use 

"If  our  Bodily  Life  is  a  burning,  our  spi- 
ritual Life  is  a  being-burnt,  a  Combustion  (or, 
is  precisely  the  inverse  the  case  1)  ;  Death, 
therefore,  perhaps  a  Change  of  Capacity. — 

"  Sleep  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  Planets  only. 
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done  lo  this  Revelation  in 
(he  Flesh.— We  touch  Heaven,  when  we  lay 
our  hand  on  a  human  body. — 

•'  Man  is  a  S^un  ;  his  Senses  are  the  Planets. — 

"Man  has  ever  expressed  some  symbolical 
Philosophy  of  his  Being  in  his  Works  and 
Conduct;  he  announces  himself  and  his  Gos- 
pel of  Nature ;  he  is  the  Messiah  of  Nature. — 

"  Plants  are  Children  of  the  Earlh  ;  we  are 
Children  of  the  J5ther.  Our  Lungs  are  pro- 
perly our  Root;  we  live,  when  we  breathe; 
we  begin  our  life  with  breathing. — 

"Nature  is  an  Eolian  Harp,  a  musical  in- 
strnmenl ;  whose  tones  again  are  keys  to 
higher  strings  in  us.— 

"Every  beloved  object  is  (he  centre  of  a 
Paradise. — 

"The  firs(  Man  is  the  first  Spiritseer;  all 
appears  to  him  as  Spirit.  What  are  childrea, 
hu(  (irsi  men !  The  fresh  gaze  of  the  Child 
is  richer  in  significance  than  (he  forecasting 
of  (he  mos(  indubitable  Seer — 

"It  depends  only  on  (he  weakness  of  our 
oi^ans  and  of  our  self-eiciiement  (SeUnlberiih' 
rung)  that  we  do  not  see  ourselves  in  a  Fairy- 
world.  All  Fabuloas  Tales,  (Malirchfn,)  are 
merely  dreams  of  that  home-world,  which  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  The  higher  powers 
in  us,  which  one  day,  as  Genies,  shall  fulfil  our 
will,*  are,  for  (he  present,  Muses,  which  re- 
fresh us  on  our  toilsome  course  with  sweet 
remembrances. — 

"Man  consists  in  Truth.  If  he  ejrposes 
Truth,  he  exposes  himself.  If  he  betrays 
Truth,  he  betrays  himself.  We  speak  not  here 
of  Lies,  but  of  acting  against  Conviction. 

"A  character  is  a  comple(ely  fashioned  will 
(vollkotmneH  gebildeler  WiUe.) — 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  Misfor(une 
in  the  world.  Happiness  and  Misfoinune  stand 
"inual  balance.  Every  Misfortune  is,  as 
;,  the  obstruction  of  a  stream,  which, 
Fcr-coming  this  obstruction,  but  bursts 
thi-ough  wiih  the  greater  force. — 

"The  ideal  of  Morality  has  no  more  dan- 
gerous rival  than  the  ideal  of  IKghest  Strength, 
of  most  powerfitl  life;  which  also  has  been 
named  (very  falsely  as  it  was  there  meant)  the 
ideal  of  poetic  greatness.  It  is  the  maiimom 
of  the  savage;  and  has, in  these  times,  gained, 
precisely  amone  the  greatest  weaklings,  very 
many  proselytes.  By  this  idea),  man  becomes 
a  iBeas[-Spiri(,  a  Mixture;  whose  brutal  wit 
has,  for  weaklings,  a  brutal  power  of  attrac- 

"The  spirit  of  Poesy  is  the  morning  light, 
'hich  makes  the  statue  of  Memnon  sound. — 

"The  division  of  Philosopher  and  Poe(  is 
nly  apparent,  and  (o  the  disadvantage  of  both. 
:  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  of  a  sickly  con- 
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"KIcpstock's  worlrs  appear,  for  ihe  mosl 
part,  free  Translations  of  an  unknown  Poet, 
by  a  very  lalented  but  unpoetioal  Philologist. — 

"  Gi>ellie  IS  an  altogether  practical  poet  He 
is  in  his  works  what  the  English  are  in  their 
wares;  highly  simple,  neal,  convenient,  and 
durable.  He  has  done  in  German  I.iierature 
what  WedgevDod  did  in  English  Manufacture. 
He  has,  tike  the  English,  a  natural  turn  for 
Economy,  and  a  noble  Taste  acquired  by  Un- 
derstanding. Both  these  are  very  compBlible, 
and  have  a  near  affinity  in  the  chemical 
sense.  '  * — Wilhetm  Meialer's  Jlppi-etilieeildp  may 
be  called  throughout  prosaic  and  modern.  The 
Romantic  sinks  to  ruin,  Ihe  Poesy  of  Nature. 
the  WonderAiJ.  The  Book  treats  merely  of 
common  Worldly  things;  Nature  and  Mysti- 
cism are  altogether  forgotten.  It  is  a  poetized, 
civic,  and  household  History;  the  Marvellous 
is  expressly  treated  therein  as  imagination  and 
enthusiasm.  Artistic  Atheism  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Book.  •  •  *  It  is  properly  a  Canduli,  di- 
rected against  Poetry;  the  Book  is  highly  nn- 
poeiical  in  respect  of  .spirit  poetical  as  ihe 
dress  and  body  of  it  is.  '  •  '  The  introduction 
of  Shakspeare  has  almost  a  tragic  effecl.  The 
hero  retards  the  triumph  of  ihe  Gospel  of 
Economy;  and  eiionomical  Nature  is  finally 
the  true  and  only  remaining  one. — 

"  When  we  speat  of  the  aim  and  Art  observa- 
ble in  Shakspeare's  works,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Arl  belongs  to  Nature;  that  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  self-viewing,  self-imitaiing,  self-fashion- 
ing Nature.  The  Arl  of  a  well-developed  genius 
is  far  different  from  the  Artfulness  of  the  Under- 
standing, of  the  merely  reasoning  mind,  Shak- 
speare was  no  calculator,  no  learned  thinker; 
he  was  a  mighty  many-gifled  soul,  whose  feel- 
ings and  works,  like  products  of  Nature,  bear 
Ihe  stamp  of  the  same  spirit ;  and  in  which  the 
last  and  deepest  of  observers  will  still  find  new 
harmonies  with  the  infinite  structure  of  the 
Universe  ;  concurrences  with  later  ideas,  affini- 
ties with  the  higher  powers  and  senses  of  man. 
They  are  emblematic,  have  many  meanings, 
are  simple,  ajid^ineithausiible,  like  prodacis  of 
Nature;  and  nothing  more  unsuitable  could  be 
said  of  them  than  thai  they  are  works  of  Art, 
in  that  narrow  mechanical  acceptation  of  the 

The  reader  understands  that  we  otier  these 
specimens  not  as  the  best  to  be  found  in 
Novalis's  Fragments,  but  simply  as  the  most  in- 
telhgible.  Far  stranger  and  deeper  things  there 
are,  could  we  hope  to  make  them  in  the  smallest 
degree  understood.  But  in  examining  and  re- 
examining many  of  his  Fragtaenii,  we  find 
ourselves  carried  into  more  coroplesr,  more 
subtle  regions  of  thought  than  any  we  are  else- 
where acquainted  with  r  here  we  cannot  always 
find  our  own  latitude  and  longitude,  some- 
times not  even  approximate  to  finding  (hem ; 
much  less  teach  others  such  a  secret. 

What  has  been  already  quoted  may  afford 
some  knowledge  of  Novalis,  in  the  characters 
of  Philosopher  and  Critic;  there  is  one  other 
aspect  under  which  it  would  be  still  more 
curious  to  view  and  exhibit  him,  bnl  still  more 
difficult,— we  mean  that  of  his  Religion.  No- 
valis nowhere  specially  records  his  creed,  in 
•hese  Writings ;  he  maoy  ti 


implies, a  zealous,  heartfelt  belief  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  ;  yet  with  such  adjuncts,  and  Co 
enisling  persuasions,  as  to  us  might  seem 
rather  surprising.  One  or  two  more  of  Ihesa 
his  Aphorisms,  relative  to  this  subject,  we 
shall  cite,  as  likely  to  be  better  than  any 
description  of  ours.  The  whole  essay  at  Ihe 
endof  volume  first  entitled  Die  CkrU.enheit  oder 
Ewopa  (Christianity  or  Europe),  is  also  well 
worthy  of  study,in  ihis  as  in  many  other  potius 
of  view. 

"Religion  contains  infinite  sadness.  If  we 
are  to  love  God,  he  must  be  in  distress  (htilf- 
hediirfiig,  help-needing).  In  how  far  is  this 
condition  answered  in  Christianity  1 — 

"Spinoza  is  a  God-in  toxic  ate  d-man  {GoU- 
irtmkener  Jtfcjist/i.) — 

"Is  the  Devil,  as  Father  of  Lies,  himself  but 
a  necessary  illusion  t — 

"  The  Catholic  Religion  is  to  a  cenain  ex- 
tent applied  Christianity.  Fichle's  Philosophy 
too  is  perhaps  applied  Christianity. — 

"Can  Miracles  work  Conviction  1  Or  is 
not  real  Conviction,  this  highest  function  of 
our  soul  and  personality,  the  only  true  God- 
announcing  Miracle! 

"The  Christian  Religion  is  especially  re- 
markable, moreover,  as  it  so  decidedly  lays 
claim  to  mere  good  will  in  Man,  to  his  essen- 
tial Temper,  and  values  this  independently  of 
all  Culturevand  Manifestation.  It  stands  in 
opposition  to  Science  and  to  An,  &ad  properly 
loFiiJoymeai.' 

"Its  origin  is  with  the  common  people.  It 
inspires  the  great  majority  of  the  iinri/frf in  this 
Earth. 

"  It  is  the  Light  that  begins  to  shine  in  the 
Darkness. 

"  II  is  the  root  of  oil  Democrnq,  the  highest 
Fact  in  the  Rights  of  Man  (dU  lUiclute  Tkattacht 
der  Papulariul.) 

"Its  unpoetieal  exterior,  its  resemblance  to 
a  modern  family-picture,  seentt  onlg  to  be  lent 

"  Martyrs  are  spirifual  heroes.  Christ  was 
the  greatest  martyr  of  our  species;  through 
him  has  martyrdom  become  infinitely  signifi- 
cant and  holy. — 

"The  Bible  begins  nobly,  with  Paradise,  the 
symbol  of  youth.;  and  concludes  with  the 
EiemalKingdom.the  Holy  City.  Its  two  main 
divisions,  also,  are  genuine  grand -historical 
divisions  (uV*(  groashisloriack.)  For  in  every 
grand-historical  compartment,  (Gild/,)  the  grand 
history  must  lie,  as  it  were,  symbolically  re- 
created, {eiTjiiHgl,  made  young  again.)  The 
'beginning  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  second 
higher  Fall,  (the  Atonement  of  the  Fall,)  and 
the  commencement  of  the  new  Period.  The 
history  of  every  individual  man  should  be  a 
Bible.  Christ  is  the  new  Adam.  A  Bible  is 
the  highest  problem  of  Authorship. — 

"As  yet  [here  is  no  Religion.  You  must 
first  make  a  Seminary  (Bitdungsschule)  of 
genuine  Beligion.  Thinh  ye  that  there  is  Ra- 
ligton  1  Beiigion  has  to  be  made  atid  produced 
{gemacht  mid  hemorgebrathl')  by  the  nnion  of  a 
number  of  persons." 

Hilherlo  oar  readers  have  s^en  nothing  of 
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Novalis  in  his  character  of  Poet,  properly  so  '  Light  was  snapped  asunder.  Vanishes  the 
called;  the  Pvpxls  m  Saw  beiiip  fully  more  of  Glory  of  Earth,  and  with  it  my  Lamenting 
a  scientific  than  poetic  nature.  As  hinted  .  ruslies  together  the  infinite  Sadness  into  anew 
above,  we  do  not  account  his  gifts  in  Ibis  i  nnfailioniable  Worid :  thou  Nighi's-inspiratioo, 
latter  province  as  of  the  first,  or  even  of  a  SlumberofHeaven.camestoverme;  the  scene 
high  order ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  he  ■  rose  gently  aloft ;  over  the  scene  hovered  my 
himself  maintains,  that  "the  distinction  of  ■  enfranehisednew-hornspirit;  toacloudofdnst 
Poet  and  Philosopher  is  apparent  only,  and  (o  that  grave  changed  itself;  through  the  cloud  I  be- 
the  in  jury  of  both."  In  his  profes^dly  poetical  held  thetransfiguredfeaturesofmy  Beloved.  In 
compositions,  there  is  anindobitableprolixitj,  >  hereyes  lay  Eternity ;  I  clasped  her  hands,  and 
a  degree  of  langaor,  not  weakness  but  slug- 1  my  tears  became  a  glittering  indissoluble  chain, 
gishness;  the  meaning  is  too  much  diluted;.  Centuries  of  Agesmovedawayinlolhedistance, 
and  diluted,  we  might  say,  not  in  a  rich,  lively, !  like  Ihunder-clouds.    On  her  neck  .1  wept,  for 


9  find 


1  Tieck,  for  ex- 


ample; bat  rather 

melodious  monotony,  the  deep  bum  of  which 
is  broken  only  at  rare  inlervais,  though  some- 
times by  tones  of  purest,  and  almost  spiritual 
softness.  We  here  allude  chiefly  to  his  un- 
metrical  pieces,  his  prose  fictions :  indeed  (he 
metrical  are  few  in  number ;  for  the  most  part 
on  religious  subjects  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  decided 
truthfulness  both  in  feeling  and  word,  seem  to 
bespeak  no  great  skill  or  practice  in  that  form 
of  composition.  In  his  prose  style  he  may  be 
accounted  happier;  he  aims  in  general  " 
simplicity,  and  a  certain  familiar  eipressi 
ness ;  here  and  there,  in  his  more  elaborate 
passages,  especially  in  his  Bynaie  to  llie  Nigh!, 
be  has  reminded  us  of  Herder. 

These  Hymm  In  Ihe  Night,  it  will  be 
bered,  were  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  mistress:  in  that  period  of  deep 
or  rather  of  holy  deliverance  from 
Kovalis  himself  regarded  them  as  1 
finished  productions.  They  are  of  a  strange 
veiled, almost  enigmatical  character;, never- 
theless, more  deeply  eiamined,  Ihey  appear 
nowise  without  true  poetic  worth;  there  is  a 
vastness,  an  immensity  of  idea;  a  still  solem^ 
niiy  reigns  in  them,  a  solitude  almost  as  of 
CKtinct  worlds.  Here  and  there,  too,  somt 
ii^htbeam  visits  us  in  the  void  deep  i  and  we 
cast  a  glance,  clear  and  wondrous,  into  the 
secrets  of  that  mysterious  sonL  A  full  com- 
mentary on  the  Bynms  to  Ihe  Niglii  would  be  an 
exposition  of  Novalis's  whole  theological  and 
moral  creed;  for  it  lies  recorded  there,  though 
symbolically,  and  in  lyric,  not  in  didactic  lan- 
guage. We  have  translated  the  third,  as  the 
shortest  and  simplest ;  imitating  its  light,  half- 
measured  style;  above  all,  decypbering  its 
vague  deep-laid  sense,  as  accurately  as  we 
could.  By  the  word  "Night,"  it  will  be  seen, 
Novalis  means  much  more  than  the  common 
opposite  of  Day.     "Light"  seems,  in   these 

Siems,  to  shadow  forth  our  terrestrial  life; 
ight  the  primeval  and  celestial  life; 
"Once  when  I  was  shedding  bitter  fears, 
when  dissolved  in  pain  my  Hope  had  melted 
away,  and  I  stood  solitary  by  the  grave  that  in 
its  dark  narrow  space  concealed  the  Form  of 
my  life ;  solitary  as  no  other  had  been ;  chased 
bynnutterable  anguish;  powerless;  one ihoughl 
and  that  of  misery; — here  now  as  I  looked 
round  for  help ;  forward  could  not  go,  nor  back- 
ward, but  clung  to  a  transient  eitinguished 
Life  with  unutterable  longing-,— lo,  from  the 
azure  distance,  down  from  the  heights  of  my 
old  Blessedness,  came  a  chill  Breath  of  Dusk, 
and  suddenly  the  band  of  Birth,  the  fetter  of 


life,  enrapturing  ti 
first  only  Dream ;  and  ever  since  then  do  I  feel 
this  changeless  everlasting  faith  in  the  Heaven 
of  Night,  and  its  Sun  my  Beloved," 

What  degree  of  critical  satisfaction,  what 
sight  into  the  grand  crisis  of  Novalis's  spi- 
ritual history,  which  seems  to  be  here  sh^ 
dowed  forth,  our  readers  may  derive  from  this 
Third  iJ^n  lo  the  Night,  we  shall  not  pretend 
I  conjecture.  Meanwhile,  it  were  giving  them 
false  impression  of  the  Poet,  did  we  leave  him 
here ;  exhibited  only  under  bis  more  mystic 
aspects :  as  if  his  Poetry  were  eioiusively  a 
thing  of  Allegory,  dwelling  amidDarkness  and 
VacuLty.  far  from  all  paths  of  ordinary  mortah 
and  their  thoi^hts.  Novalis  can  write  m  the 
most  common  style,  as  well  as  in  this  most  un- 
comnuQ  one;  and  there  too  not  without  ori- 
ginality. By  far  the  greater  part  of  his  First 
volume  is  occupied  with  a  Romance,  Brinritk 
»™  Ofltrdiagm,  written,  so  for  as  itgoes.much 
in  the  every-day  manner;  we  have  adverted 
the  less  to  it,  because  we  nowise  reckon  it 
among  his  most  remarkable  compostlioQS. 
Lite  many  of  the  others,  it  has  been  left 
as  a  Fragment ;  nay,  from  the  account  Tieck 
gives  of  its  ulterior  plan,  and  how  from  the 
solid  prose  world  of  the  first  part,  this  "Apo- 
theosis  of  Poetry"  was  to  pass,  in  the  Second, 
into  a  mythical, fairy,  and  quite  fantastic  world, 
critics  have  doubted,  whether,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  could  have  been  completed.  From  thin 
work,  we  select  two  passages,  as  specimens  of 
Novalis's  manner  in  the  more  common  style  of 
imposition ;  premising,  which  in  this  one  ia> 
ance  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  whatever  ei- 
;llence  they  may  have  will  be  universally 
appreciable.  The  first  is  the  introduction  (a 
the  whole  Narrative,  as  it  were,  the  text  of  the 
whole ;  the  "  Blue  Flower"  there  spoken  of  being 
Poetry,  the  real  object,  passion  and  vocation 
of  young  Heinrich,  which,  through  manifold 
adventures,  exertions,  and  suderings,  he  is  to 
seek  and  find.  His  history  commences  thos; 
"The  old  people  were  already  asleep ;  th« 
clock  was  beating  its  monotonous  tick  on  the 
wall;  the  wind  blustered  over  the  rattling  win- 
dows; by  turns,  the  chamber  was  lighted  by 
the  sheen  of  the  moon.  The  young  man  lay 
restless  in  his  bed;  andlhought  of  the  stranger 
and  his  stories.  'Not  the  treasures,  is  it' 
said  he  to  himself, '  that  have  awakened  in  me 
so  unspeakable  adesire;  far  from  me  is  allco- 
vetousoess ;  but  the  Blue  Flower  is  what  I  long 
to  behold.  It  lies  incessantly  in  my  heart,  and 
I  can  think  and  fancy  of  nothing  else.  Never 
did  I  feel  so  before :  it  is  as  if,  till  now,  I  had 
been  dreaming,  or  as  if  sleen^ad  carried  ma 
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into  another  world;  for  in  the  world  I  used 
to  live  in,  who  troubled  himself  about  flowers  1 
Such  witd  passion  for  a  Flower  was  never 
heard  of  there.  But  whence  could  thai  stran- 
ger have  comel  None  of  us  ever  saw  such 
a  man;  yet  I  know  not  how  I  alone  was  so; 
caught  with  his  discourse ;  the  rest  heard  the 
Tery  same,  yet  none  seems  to  mind  it.  And 
then  that  I  cannot  even  speak  of  my  stran^-e 
condition!  I  feel  such  rapturous  contentment;! 
and  only  then  when  I  have  not  the  Flower  i 
r^hllj  before  my  eyes,  does  so  deep  hearlfelt 
an  eagerness  come  overme,  these  things  no  one 
will  or  can  believe.  I  could  ^ncy  I  were  mad, 
if  I  did  not  see,  did  not  think  with  such  perfect 
clearness ;  since  thai  day,  all  in  far  belterknown 
to  me.  I  have  heard  tell  of  ancient  times ;  how 
animals  and  trees  and  rocks  used  to  speak  with ! 
men.  This  is  even  my  feeling;  as  if  they  were  j 
oa  the  point  of  breaking  oul,  and  I  could  see  j 
in  Ihem,  what  IhepwisheS  to  say  lo  me.  There : 
must  be  many  a  word  which  I  know  not :  did  1 1 
know  more,  I  could  belter  comprehend  these 
matters.  Once  I  liked  dancing;  now  I  hadi 
ralher  think  to  the  music' — Theyonngmanlo.stl 
himself,  by  degrees,  in  sweet  fancies,  ancl  fell  j 
asleep.  He  dreamed  first  of  immeasurable 
distances,  and  wild  unknown  regions.  He  | 
wandered  over  seas  with  incredible  speed;! 
strange  animals  he  saw  ;  he  lived  with  many 
varieties  of  men,  now  in  war,  in  wild  tumult, 
now  in  peaceful  huts.  He  was  taken  captive,' 
and  fell  into  the  lowest  wretchedness.  All  j 
emotions  ruse  to  a  height  as  yet  unknown  to 
him.  He  lived  through  an  infinitely  variegated 
life ;  died,  and  came  back;  loved  to  the  highest 
passion,  and  then  again  was  for  ever  parted 
from  his  loved  one.  At  length  towards  morn- 
ing, as  the  dawn  broke  up  without,  his  spirit 
also  grew  stiller,  the  images  grew  clearer  and 
more  permanent.  It  seemed  to  him  he  was 
walking  alone  in  a  dark  wood.  Only  here  and 
there  did  day  glimmer  through  the  green  net. 
Ere  long  he  came  to  a  rocky  chasm,  which 
mounted  upwards.  He  had  lo  climb  over  many 
crags,  which  some  former  stream  had  roHed 
down.  The  higher  he  came,  the  lighter  grew 
the  wood.  At  last  he  arrived  at  a  liltle  mea- 
dow, which  lay  on  (he  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
Beyond  the  meadow  rose  a  high  cliff,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  observed  an  opening,  that 
seemed  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  passage  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  passage  led  him  easily  on, 
for  some  time,  to  a  great  subterranean  expanse, 
out  of  which  from  afar  a  bright  gleam  was  vi- 
sible.  On  entering,  he  perceived  a  strong  beam 
of  light,  which  sprang  as  if  from  a  fountain  to 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  sprayed  itself  into  in- 
nnmerable  sparks,  which  collected  below  in  a 
great  basin:  the  beam  glanced  like  kindled 
gold:  not  the  faintest  noise  was  lo  be  heard, 
flacred  silence  encircled  the  glorious  sight.  He 
approached  the  basin,  which  waved  andqu' 
vered  with  infinite  hues.  The  walls  of  the 
cave  were  coated  with  this  fiuid,  which  wa 
hot  but  cool,  and  on  the  walls,  threw  out  a  faint 
Walsh  light  He  dipt  his  hand  in  the  basin, 
and  wetted  his  lips.  It  was  as  if  the  breath  of 
a  spirit  went  through  him ;  and  he  felt  himself 
in  his  inmost  heart  strengthened  and  refreshed. 
Aa  irresistible  desire  seized  him  to  bathe;  he 


undressed  himself  and  stept  into  the  basin.  He 
felt  as  if  a  sunset  cloud  were  fioaling  round  him; 
a  heavenly  emotion  streamed  over  his  sonl;  in 
deep  pleasure  innumerable  thoughts  strove  to 
blend  within  him ;  new,  unseen  images  arose, 
which  also  melted  together,  and  became  visi- 
ble beings  aroundhim;  andevery  wave  of  thai 
lovely  element  pressed  itself  on  him  likeasoft 
bosom.  The  flood  seemed  a  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
which  from  moment  to  moment  was  taking 
form  round  the  youth. 

'■  Intoxicated  wilh  rapture,  and  yet  oonscions 
of  every  impression,  he  floated,  softly  down  that 
glittering  stream,  which  flowed  out  from  the 
basin  into  the  rocks.  A  sort  of  sweet  slumber 
fell  upon  him,  in  which  he  dreamed  indescriba- 
ble adventures,  and  out  of  which  a  new  light 
awoke  him.  He  fonnd  himself  on  a  soft  sward 
at  the  margin  of  a  spring,  which  welled  oat 
into  the  air,  and  seemed  to  dissipate  itself  there. 
Dark-blue  rocks,  with  many-coloured  veins, 
rose  at  some  distance;  the  daylight  which  en- 
circled him  was  clearer  and  milder  than  the 
common ;  the  sky  was  black-blue,  and  alto- 
gether pure.  But  what  attracted  him  infinitely 
most  was  a  high,  light-blue  Flower,  which  stood 
close  by  the  spring,  touching  it  with  its  broad 
glillering  leaves.  Round  it  stood  innamerable 
flowers  of  all  colours,  and  the  sweetest  perfume 
filled  the  air.  He  saw  tiothing  but  the  Blue 
Flower;  and  gazed  on  it  long  with  nameless 
tenderness.  Al  last  he  was  for  approaching, 
when  all  at  once  it  began  to  move  and  chai^ ; 
the  leaves  grew  more  resplendent,  and  clasped 
themselves  round  the  waxing  slera ;  the  Flower 
bent  itself  towards  him;  and  the  petals  showed 
like  a  blue  spreading  raff,  in  which  hovered  a 
lovely  face.  His  sweet  astonishment  at  this 
transformation  was  increasing,^ — when  sadden- 
ly  his  mother's  voice  awoke  him,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  which  the 
morning  sun  was  already  gilding." 

Our  next  and  last  extract  ts  likewise  of  a 
dream.  Yoang  Heinrich  with  his  mother 
travels  a  long  journey  to  see  his  grandfather 
at  Augsburg;  convei-ses,  on  the  way,  wilh 
merchants,  miners,  and  red-cross  warriors, 
(for  it  is  in  the  time  of  the  crusades ;)  and  soon 
after  his  arrival,  faUs  immeasurably  in  love 
wilh  Matilda,  the  Poet  Klingsohr's  daughter,  in 
whose  face  was  that  fairest  one  he  had  seen  in 
his  old  vision  of  the  Blue  Flower.  Matilda,  it 
would  appear,  is  lo  be  taken  from  him  by  death 
(as  Sophie  was  from  Novalis :}  meanwhile, 
dreading  no  such  event.  Heinrich  abandons 
himself  wilh  full  heart  to  his  new  emotions ; 

"  He  went  to  the  window.  The  choir  of  the 
Stars  stood  in  the  deep  hea.en;  and  in  the 
east,  a  white  gleam  announced   the  coming 

"  Full  of  rapture.  Heinrich  ei.elaimed: '  You, 
ye  everlasting  Stars,  ye  silent  wanderers,  I  call 
you  to  witness  my  sacred  oath.  For  Matilda 
will  I  live,  and  eternal  faith  shall  unite  my 
heart  and  hers.  For  me,  too,  the  morn  of  an 
everlasting  day  is  dawning.  The  night  is  by 
to  the  rising  Sun,  I  kindle  myself  as  a  sacrifice 
that  will  never  be  extinguished.' 

"Heinrich  was  healed;  and  not  till  lata, 
towards  morning,  did  he  fall  asleep.  In  strange 
dreams   the  thoughts   of  his   soul   imbodied 


estly  to  her. 
helm  in   the 


themselves.  A  deep  bluH  river  gleamed  from 
ihe  plain.  On  its  smooth  surface  floated  a 
barlt  i  Matilda  was  silling  there,  and  steering, 
She  was  adorned  with  garlands :  was  singing 
a  simple  Song,  and  looking  over  to  him  with 
fond  sadness.  His  bosom  was  full  of  anxiety. 
He  knew  not  why.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
stream  calm.  Her  heavenly  ct 
mirrored  in  the  waves.  All  a 
began  to  whirl.  He  called  ea 
She  smiled,  and  laid  down  hi 
boat,  which  continued  whirling, 
able  terror  look  hotd  of  him.  He  dashed' 
the  stream;  but  he  could  not  gel  forward;  the 
water  carried  him.  She  beckoned,  she  seemed 
as  if  she  wished  to  say  something  lo  him;  the 
bark  was  filling  wilh  water;  yet  she  smiled 
with  unspeakable  afiection,  and  looked  cheer- 
fully  into  the  vortex.  AU  at  once  it  drew  her 
in.  A  fain)  breath  rippled  over  the  stream, 
which  flowed  on  as  calm  and  glittering  as  be- 
fore. His  horrid  agony  robbed  him  of  con- 
sciousness. His  heart  ceased  beating.  On 
returning  lohimself,  he  was  again  on  dryland. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  floated  far.  It  was  a 
strange  region.  He  knew  not  what  had  passed 
with  him  His  heart  was  gone.  Unthinking 
he  walked  deeper  into  the  country.  He  fell 
nexp  ess  bly  weary.  A  little  well  gushed 
f  n  a  h  II  1  sounded  hke  perfect  bells. 
W  h  h  s  hand  he  lifted  some  drops,  and 
we  ed  h  s  pa  ched  lips.  Like  a  sick  dream, 
Ij)  he  ft  gh  ful  event  behind  him.  Farther 
a  d  iar  her  he  walked ;  flowers  and  trees 
p  ke  o  h  m  He  felt  so  well,  so  at  home 
n  1  e  scene  Then  he  heard  thai  simple 
*!  "■  aga  n  He  ran  after  the  sounds.  Sud- 
d  nly  ome  ne  held  him  by  the  clothes.  'Dear 
Henn  or  ed  t  well-known  voice.  Ht 
round,  and  Maltilda  clasped  him  in  he 
'Why  didst  thou  run  from  me,  dear  heartT" 
said  she,  breathing  deep:  'I  could  scarcely 
overtake  thee.'  Heinfich  wept.  He  pressed 
her  to  him.  'Where  is  the  river?'  cried  he 
in  tears. — 'Seesl  thou  not  its  blue  waves 
above  us  1'  He  looked  up,  and  the  blue  river 
was  flowing  softly  over  their  heads.  'Where 
are  we,  dear  Matilda!' — 'With  our  Fathers." 
—'Shall  we  slay  together!'— 'For  ever,'  an- 
swered she,  pressing  her  lips  to  his,  and  so 
clasping  him  ihal  she  could  not  again  quit 
hold.  She  put  a  wondrous,  secret  Word  in  his 
mouth,  and  it  pierced  through  all  his  being. 
He  was  about  lo  repeat  il,  when  his  Grand- 
father (^alled,  and  he  awoke.  He  would  have 
given  his  life  to  remember  that  Word." 

This  image  of  Death,  and  of  the  River  being 
the  Sky  in  Ihat  other  and  eternal  country, 
seems  to  as  a  tine  and  touching  one ;  there  is 
in  it  a  trace  of  that  simple  sublimily,  that  soft 
still  pathos,  which  are  characteristics  of  Nova- 
lis,  and  doubtless  the  highest  of  his  specially 
poetic  gifts. 

But  on  these,  and  what  other  gifts  and  de- 
ficiencies pertain  to  him,  we  can  no  farther 
insist:  for  now,  after  such  multifarious  quota- 
tions, and  more  or  less  stinted  commenlari 
■oe  must  consider  our  little  enterprise  in  respi 
of  Novalis  lohave  reached  its  limits,  to  be,  if  not 
completed,  concluded.  Our  reader  has  heard 
him  lai^iely;  on  a  great  variely  of  topics, 
24 
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lected  and  exhibited  herein  such  manni^r  as 
emed  the  fittest  for  our  object,  and  wiih  a 
le  wish  on  onr  pari,  that  what  little  judg- 
ent  was  in  the  meanwhile  lo  be  formed  of 
such  a  man,  mighl  be  a  fair  and  honest  one 
of  the  passages  we  have  translated  will 
appear  obscure ;  others,  we  hope,  are  not  with- 
■  symptoms  of  a  wise  and  deep  meaning;  tbb 
rest  may  excite  wonder,  which  wonder  agaii 
■ill  depend  on  elch  reader  for  himself 
whether  he  turn  lo  right  account  or  lo  wroni 
account,  whether  he  enieriain  as  the  parent  of 
Knowledge,  or  as  the  daughter  of  Ignorance 
For  the  great  body  of  readers,  we  are  aware, 
there  can  be  little  profit  in  Novalis,  who  rather 
employs  our  time  than  helps  us  to  kill  il ;  for 
such  any  farther  study  of  him  would  be  unad- 
visable.  To  others  again,  who  prize  Tralh  aa 
the  end  of  all  reading,  especially  to  that  class 
cultivate  moral  science  as  the  develop- 
ol  purest  and  highest  Truth,  we  can  re- 
commend the  perusal  and  re-perusal  of  Nova- 
lis with  almost  perfect  confidence.  If  they 
feel,  with  us,  thai  the  most  profitable  employ- 
any  book  can  give  them,  is  to  study 
honestly  some  earnest,  deep-minded,  truth- 
loving  Man,  to  work  their  way  into  his  manner 
of  thought,  till  they  see  the  world  with  his 
eyes,  feel  as  he  felt,  and  judge  as  he  judged, 
neither  believing  nor  denying,  till  they  can  in 
feel  and  judge, — then  we  may 
assert,  that  few  books  known  to  us  are  mora 
worthy  of  their  attention  than  this.  They  will 
find  it,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  unfalhomed  mine 
of  philosophical  ideas,  where  the  keenest  intel- 
lect may  have  occupation  enough;  and  in 
such  occupation,  without  looking  farther,  re- 
ward enough.  All  this,  if  the  reader  proceed 
on  candid  principles ;  if  not,  il  will  be  all 
otherwise.  To  no  man,  so  much  as  to  Novalis, 
famous  motto  applicable: 
gcMf  ieh  E 


'mct-,  me  ff^iUtH  Dn  t«ir  ^ 


I  the  rest,  it  were  bni  a  false  proceeding 
'6  attempt  any  formal  character  of  Novalis 
is  place;  did  We  pretend  with  such  means 
irs  to  reduce  that  extraordinary  nature 
under  common  formularies;  and  in  few  words 
sum  up  the  net  tolal  of  his  worth  and  wortb- 
lessness.  We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our 
own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
our  entire  despair  of  bringing  even  an  approxi- 
mate picture  of  il  before  readers  so  foreign 
to  him.  The  kind  words,  "  amiable  enthusiast," 
"poetic  dreamer;"  or  the  unkind  ones,  "Ger- 
man mystic,"  "crackbrained  rhapsodist,"  are . 
easily  spoken  and  written ;  but  would  avail 
tittle  in  this  instance.  If  we  are  not  altogether 
mistaken,  Novaiis  cannot  be  ranged  under 
any  of  these  noted  categories ;  but,  belongs  to 
a  higher  and  much  less  known  one,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  perhaps  also  worth  studying, 
at  all  events,  will  not  till  after  long  study  be- 
Meanwhile,  let  the  reader  accept  some  vagtit! 
impressions  of  ours  on  this  subject,  since  we 
have  no  fixed  judgment  to  offer  him.  We 
,  might  say  that  the  chief  excellence,  we  have 


It  ideas,  through  their  thousand 
plexilies,  as  it  were,  with  lyiiK  vision,  and  lo 
•Jiefery  limits  of  humau  Thought.  He  was  well 
stilled  in  mathematics,  ai)d,  as  we  can  easily 
believe,  fond  of  that  science;  bai  his  is  a  far 
finer  species  of  endowment  tbau  any  required 
in  mathematics,  where  the  mind,  from  the 
very  beginniag  of  Eimlid  to  the  end  of  Laplace, 
is  assisted  m&  visible  symhols,  with  safe  «n- 
plfmenfs  fur  thinking;  Day,  al  least  in  what  is 
called  the  higher  mathematics,  has  ollen  little 
more  than  a  mechanical  superintendence  to 
eierciae  over  these.  This  power  of  abstract 
medilation,  when  it  is  so  sare  and  clear  as  we 
Eometiroes  find  it  with  Novalis,  is  a  much 
higher  and  rarer  one ;  its  element  is  not  mathe- 
matics, but  that  Miiihtni,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  many  a  Great  Calcalist  has  not  even  a 
notion.  In  this  power  truly,  so  far  as  logical 
and  not  moral  power  is  concerned,  lies  the 
sumtnary  of  all  Philosophic  talent:  which  talent 
accordingly  we  imagine  Novalis  to  have  pos- 
sessed ir  a  very  high  degree;  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  almost  any  other  modern  writer  we 
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remarked  in  Novalis,  is  his  to  us  truly  wonder- (opposite  of  inert;  we  hear  expressly  of  hl» 
fut  subtlety  of  intellect ;  his  power  of  intense  qaickness  and  vehemence  of  movement, 
ahstraclion,  of  pursuing  the  deepest  and  most  In  regard  to  the  character  of  his  genius,  oi 
"'""'""  "'  -  •  -  father  perhaps  of  his  literary  signilicance,  and 
the  form  under  which  he  displayed  his  genius, 
Tieck  thinks  he  may  be  likened  to  Dante.  "For 
him,"  says  he,  "  it  had  become  the  most  natu- 
ral disposition  lo  regard  the  commutiesi  and 
nearest  as  a  wonder,  and  the  strange,  the  super- 
natural as  something  common;  men's  every- 
day life  itself  lay  round  him  like  a  won- 
drous fable,  and  those  rej|;ions  which  the  most 
dream  of  or  doubt  of  as  of  a  thing  distant,  in- 
mprehensible,  were  for  him-a  beloved  home, 
ms  did  he,  uncorrupled  by  examples,  find 
t  for  himself  a  new  method  of  dehneation; 
d  inhismultiplicily  of  meaning;  in  his  view 
Love,  and  his  belief  in  Love,  as  at  once  his 
structor,  his  Wisdom,  his  Religion ;  in  this 
3  that  a  single  grand  incident  of  life,  and  one 
ep  sorrow  and  bereavement  grew  lo  be  the 
sence  of  his  Poetry  and  Contemplation,^— he 
alone  among  the  moderns  resembles  the  lofty 
Dante;  and  sings  us,  like  him.  an  unfathom- 
able, mystic  song,  far  difierent  from  that  of 
many  imitators,  who  think  to  put  on  mysticism 
and  put  it  off,  like  a  piece  of  dress."  Con- 
sidering the  tendency  of  his  poetic  endeavours, 
as  welt  as  the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
this  flattering  comparison  may  turn  out  to  be 
better  founded  than  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  were  we  required  to  illustrate 
Novalis  in  this  way,  which  31  all  limes  must 
be  a  very  loose  one,  we  sbonid  incline  rather 
to  call  him  the  German  Pascal  than  the  Ger- 
man Dante.  Between  Pascal  and  Novalis,  a 
lover  of  such  analogies  might  trace  not  a  few 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  ace  of  ihe  purest, 
most  affectionate  mora!  nature;  both  of  a  high, 
fine,  discursive  intellect ;  both  are  mathemati- 
cians and  naturalists,  yet  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  Religion :  nay,  Ihe  best  writings 
of  both  are  left  in  the  shape  of  "ThooghtSi" 
materials  of  a  grand  scheme,  which  each  of 
them,  with  the  views  peeuiiar  to  his  age,  had 
planned,  we  may  say,  for  the  fiirtheranoe  of 
Religion,  and  which  neither  of  them  lived  lo 
execute.  Kor  in  all  this  would  it  fail  to  be 
careliilly  remarked,  that  Novalis  was  not  the 
French  but  the  German  Pascal ;  and  from  the 
intellectual  habits  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
many  national  contrasts  and  conclusions  might 
be  drawn;  which  we  leave  to  those  that  have 
a  taste  for  such  parallels. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  communicate 
some  views, not  of  what  is  vulgarly  called,  but 
of  whatii  German  Mystic;  to  afford  English 
readers  a  few  glimpses  into  his  actual  house- 
hold establishment,  and  show  them  by  their 
own  inspection  how  he  lives  and  works.  We 
have  done  it,  moreover,  not  in  the  style  of  de- 
rision, which  would  have  been  so  easy,  but  in 
that  of  serious  inquiry,  which  seemed  so  much 
more  profitable.  For  this  we  anticipate  not 
censure,  bnt  thanks,  from  our  readers.  Mys- 
ticism, whatever  it  may  be,  should,  like  other 
actually  eiisting  things, be  understood  in  well- 
informed  minds.  We  have  observed,  indeed, 
that  the  old-established  laugh  on  this  subject 
has  been  getting  rather  hollow  of  late;  and 
seems  as  if,  ere  long,  it  would  in  a  great  mea^ 


s  chief  fault  again  figures  itself  to  i 
Bcerlain  undue  softness,  wantof  rapid  em 
something  which  we  might  term  fiafiivfne: 
teuding  both  over  his  mind  and  his  character. 
There  is  a  tenderness  in  Novalis,  a  purity, 
clearness,  almost  as  of  a  woman ;  but  he  has 
not,  at  least  not  at  all  in  that  degree,  the 
phasis  and  resolute  force  of  a  man.  Thu! 
his  poetical  delineations,  as  we  complained 
above,  he  is  too  diluted  and  diffuse;  not  verbose 
properly;  not  so  much  abounding  in  superflu- 
ous words,  as  in  superfluous  circumstances, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  degree  better.  In  his 
philosophical  speculations,  we  feel  as  if,  under 
a  different  form,  the  same  fault  were  nov 
then  manifested.  Here  again,  he  seems 
in  one  sense,  too  languid,  too  passive.  He  ails, 
we  might  say,  among  the  rich,  fine,  thousand- 
fold combinations,  which  his  mind  almost  of 
itself  presents  him;  but,  perhaps,  he  shows  loo 
Utrte  activity  in  the  process,  is  too  lax  in  sepa- 
rating the  true  from  the  doubtful,  is  not  even 
at  the  trouble  to  express  his  Irulh  with  any  la- 
borious accuracy.  With  his  stillness,  with 
his  deep  love  of  Nature,  his  mild,  lofty,  spiritual 
tone  of  contemplation,  he  comes  before  us  in 
a  sort  of  Asiatic  character,  almost  like  our 
ideal  of  some  antique  Gymnosophisl,  and  with 
the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  an 
Oriental.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  works  both  poetical  and  philosophical, 
as  we  now  see  them,  appear  under  many  dis- 
advantages; altogether  immature,  and  not  as 
doctrines  and  delineations,  but  as  the  rude 
draught  of  such ;  in  which,  had  they  been  com- 
pleted, much  was  to  have  changed  its  shape, 
and  this  fault  with  many  others  might  have 
disappeared.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  this 
is  only  a  superficial  fault,  or  even  only  ttie  ap. 
pearaice  of  a  fault,  and  has  its  origin  in  th 
circumstances,  and  in  our  imperfect  unc 
■landing  of  him.  In  personal  and  bodily 
tntt,  at  least,  Novalis  appears  to  have  been  the 
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sure  die  away.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  distinct  spirit  of  tolerant  and 
sober  investigation  abroad,  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  kindred  matters  ;  a  persuasion,  fast 
)^preading  wider  and  wider,  that  the  plummet 
(if  French  or  Scotch  Logic, excellent,  nay,  in- 
dispensable as  it  is  for  sarveying  all  coasu 
and  harbours,  will  absolutely  tiol  sound  the 
deep-seas  of  human  Inquiry;  and  thai  many  a 
Voltaire  and  Hume,  well-gifted  and  highly  me- 
ritorious men,  were  far  wrong  in  reckoning , 
that  when  their  six  hundred  fathoms  were  oal, 
they  had  reached  the  bottom,  which,  as  in  ihe 
Atlantic,  may  lie  unknown  miles  lower.  Six 
hundred  fathoms  is  Ihe  longest,  and  a  most 
valuable  nautical  line;  but  many  men  sound 
with  six  and  fewer  iaihoms,  and  arrive  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusion. 

"The  day  will  come,"  said  Liclitenberg,  in 
bitter  irony,  "  when  the  belief  in  God  will  be 


like  that  in  nursery  Spectres ;"  or,  as  Jean  Paul 
has  it,  "  Of  the  World  will  be  made  a  World- 
Machine,  ofthe^^lheraGas,  of  God  a  Force, 
and  of  the  Second  World— a  CoiBn."  We  ra- 
ther think,  such  a  day  will  not  come.  AC  all 
events,  while  the  battle  is  Fitill  waging,  and 
that  Coflin-and-Gas  Philosophy  has  not  yet  se- 
cured itself  with  Tithes  and  penal  Statutes,  let 
there  be  free  scope  for  Mysticism,  or  whatever 
else  honestly  opposes  it.  A  fair  field,  and  no 
favour,  and  the  right  ariU  prosper !  "  Our  pre- 
sent time,"  says  Jean  Paul  elsewhere,  "  is  in- 
deed a  criticising  and  critical  time,  hovering 
betwixt  the  wish  and  the  inability  fo  believe; 
a  chaos  of  conflicting  times ;  but  even  a  cha- 
otic world  most  have  its  centre,  and  revolution 
round  that  centre ;  there  ii  no  pure  entire  Con- 
fusion, but  all  such  presupposes  its  opposite, 
before  it  can  begin." 


SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES. 


[Edinburgh  B 

It  is  no  very  good  symptom  either  of  nations 
or  individuals,  thai  they  deal  much  in  vatici- 
nation. Happy  men  are  full  of  the  present, 
far  its  bounty  suffices  ihem;  and  wise  men 
also,  for  its  duties  engage  them.  Our  graijd 
business  undoubtedly  is,  not  lo  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  lo  do  what  lies  clearly 


large 


And  fearnnl  ihau,  what  hap  sne'er  11  tiringsi 
Bui  man's  "  large  discourse  of  reason"  vnlt 
look  "before  and  after;"  and,  impatient  of  "the 
ignorant  preseht  lime,"  will  indulge  in  anlici- 
palion  far  more  than  profits  him.  Seldom  can 
the  unhappy  be  persuaded  that  the  evil  of  the 
day  is  sufficient  for  it ;  and  the  ambitious  will 
not  be  content  with  present  splendour,  but 
paints  yet  more  glorious  triumphs,  on  the 
cltind-curiain  of  the  fulnre. 

The  case,  however,  is  still  worse  with  na- 
tions. For  here  the  prophets  are  not  one,  but 
many ;  and  each  incites  and  confirms  the 
other;  so  that  the  fatidical  fury  spreads  wider 
and  wider,  till  at  last  even  Saul  most  join  in  it. 
For  there  is  still  a  real  magic  in  the  action 
and  reaction  of  minds  on  one  another.  The 
casual  deliration  of  a  few  becomes,  by  this 
mysterious  reverberation,  the  frenzy  of  many  ; 
men  lose  the  use,  not  only  of  their  understand- 
ings, but  of  their  bodily  senses;  while  the 
most  obdurate,  unbelieving  hearts  melt,  like 
the  rest,  in  the  furnace  where  all  are  cast  as 
victims  and  as  fuel.  It  is  grievous  to  think, 
that  this  noble  omnipotence  of  Sympathy  has 
been  so  rarely  the  Aaron's-rod  of  Truth  and 
Virtue,  and  so  often  the  Enchanler's-rod  of 
Wickedness  and  Folly  !  No  solitary  miscre- 
ant, scarcely  any  aolitarj-  maniac,  would  ven- 
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I  such  actions  and  ii  jagi nations,  sb 
immunities  of  sane  men  have,  in  such 
tertained  as  sound  wisdom. 
Witness  long  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution! 
a  wholepeopledruak  with  blood  and  arroganctv 
and  then  with  terror  and  cruelty,  and  with  des- 
peration, and  blood  again !  Levity  is  no  pro- 
tection against  such  visitations,  nor  the  utmost 
earnestness  of  character.  The  New  England 
Puritan  burns  witches,  wrestles  for  months 
with  the  horrors  of  Satan's  invisible  world, 
and  all  ghastly  phantasms,  Ihe  daily  and 
hourly  precursors  of  the  Last  Day;  then  sud- 


denly bethinks  him   that  be  is  frantic 


bitterly,  prays  c 
that  gloomy  sea: 
frightful  dream. 

And  Old  England  has  had  her  share  of  such 
frenzies  and  panics ;  though  happily,  like 
other  old  maladies,  they  have  grown  milderof 
late  :  and  since  the  days  of  Titus  Oates,  have 
mostly  passed  without  loss  of  men's  lives,  or 
indeed  without  much  other  loss  than  that  of 
reason,  for  the  time,  in  the  sulferers.  In  this 
mitigated  form,  however,  the  distemper  is  of 
pretty  regular  recurrence ;  and  may  be  reck- 
oned on  at  intervals,  like  other  natural  visita,- 
tions !  so  that  reasonable  men  deal  with  il,  aa 
the  Londoners  do  with  their  fogs, — go  cauti- 
ously out  into  the  groping  crowd,  and  patiently 
carry  lanterns  at  noon;  knuning,  by  a  well- 
grounded  faith,  that  the  son  is  stil!  in  existence, 
and  will  oue  day  reappear.  How  often  have 
we  heard,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the 
country  was  wrecked,  and  fast  sinking;  where- 
as, up  lo  this  date,  the  country  is  entire  and 
afioal!  The  "State  in  Danger"  is  a  condition 
of  Ihings,  which  we  have  witnessed  a  hundred 
times;  and  as  for  thechnrch.it  has  seldom  beea 
001  of  "  danger"  since  we  can  lejnen 
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All   men   are  aware,  that  the  present  is  a 
crisis  of  this  sort ;  and  why  it  has  become  so. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Acls,  and  (hen  of  the 
Catholic  disabiliiies,  has  struck  many  of  their 
admirers  with  an  indescribable  aslonishmenl. 
Those  things   seemed  fiied  and  immovable ; 
deep  as  (he  foandalions  of  the  world ;  and  lo  1 
in  a  moment   ihey  have  vanished,  and  their 
place  knows  them  no  more!     Our   worthy 
friends  mistook  the  slumbering  Leviathan  for 
an  island;  ofien  as  they  had  been  assured, 
that  intolerance  was,  and  could  he  nothing  but 
a  Monster ;  and  so,  mooring  under  the  lee,  Ihey 
had  anchored  comfortably  in  his  scaly  rind, 
thinking  lo  take  good  cheer ;  as  for  some  space 
they  did.    But  now  their  Leviathan  has  sud- 
denly dived  ander;  and  they  can  no  longer 
be  fastened  in  the  stream  of  time;  but  mu.sl 
drift  forward  on  it,  even  like  the  rest  of  the 
world;  no  very  appalling  fate,  we  think,  could 
they  but  understand  it:  which,  however,  Ihey 
will  not  yet,  for  a  season.    Their  liicle  island 
is  gone,  and  sunk  deep  amid  confnsed  eddies ; 
and  what  is  left  worth  canng  for  in  the 
verse  ?  Whal  is  ii  to  them,  that  the  great 
tinents  of  the  earth  are  siill  standing ;  and  the 
piilestar  and  all  onr  loadstars,  in  the  heavens, 
still  .shining  and  eternal!      Their  cherished 
little  haven  is  gone,  and  they  will  not  be  cc 
forted!     And  therefore,  day  after  day,  in 
manner  of  periodical   or  perennial  publj 
tions,  tjie  most  lugubrious  predictions  are  s< 
forth.    The  king  has  viriuaKy  abdicated ;  the 
church  is  a  widow,  wiih out  jointnre;  public 
principle  is  gone  j  private  honesty  is  going 
society,  in  short,  is  fast  falling  in  pieces ;  and 
a  time  of  unmised  evil  is  come  on  us.    At 
snch  a  period,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
r^e  of  prophecy  should  be  more  than  usually 
excited.    Accordingly,  the  Millenarians  have 
come  forih  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Millites 
on   the   left.    The  Fifth-monarchy  men  pro- 
phesy from  the  Bible,  and  the  Utilitarians  from 
Bentham.    The  one  announces  that  the  last 
the  seals  is  to  be  opened,  positively,  ip  the 
year  1860 ;  and  the  other  assures  us,  that  "  the 
greatest  happiness   principle"  is  to  make 
heaven  of  earth,  in  a  still  shorter  time.    V 
know  these  symptoms  too  well,  lo  think  it  ii 
cessary  or  safe  to  interfere  with  them.    Time 
and  the  hours  will  bring  relief  to  all  parties. 
The  grand  enoourager  of  Delphic  or  othei 
noises  is — the  Echo.    Left  to  themselves,  they 
will  soon  dissipate,  and  die  away  in  space. 
Meanwhile,  we  too  admit  thai  the  present 
an  important  time ;  as  all  present  time  neo 
sarily  is.    The  poorest  day  that  passes  ov 
us  is  the   conflnx  of  two  Eternities  1   and 
made  up  of  currents  that  issue  from  the  remi 
est  Past,  and  flow  onwards  into  the  remotf 
Fnture.    We  were  wise  indeed,  could  we  d 
cera  truly  the  signs  of  our  own  time ;  and  by 
knowledge  of  its  wants  and  advantages,  wisely 
adju'^t  our  own  position  in  it.    Let  ns  then, 
instead  of  gazing  idly  into  the  obscure  distance, 
loolt  calmly  around  us  for  a  little,  on  the  per- 
plexed scene  where  we  stand.    Perhaps, 
a  more  serious  inspection,  something  of 
perplexity  will  disappear,  some  of  its  disti 
live  characters,  and  deeper  tendencies,  mi 
clearly  reveal  themselves;  whereby  our  o 


latioiis  to  it,  our  own  true  aims  and  endea- 
jurs  in  it,  may  also  become  clearer. 
Were  we  required  to  characterize  this  age 
ours  by  any  single  epithet,  we  should  be 
mpled  to  call  it,  not  an  Hemical.  Devotional, 
Philosophical,  or  Moral  Age,  but,  above  ail 
others,  the  Mechanical  Age.  It  is  the  Age  of 
Machinery,  in  every  outward  and  inward  sense 
of  thai  word;  the  age  which,  with  its  whole 
undivided  might,  forwards,  teaches,  and  prac- 
;s  the  great  art  of  adopting  means  to  ends. 
Nothing  is  now  done  directly,  or  by  hand;  all 
le  and  calculated  contrivance.  For 
lest  operation,  some  helps  and  accom- 
paniments, some  cunning,  abbreviating  pro- 
is  in  readiness.  Our  old  modes  of  exertion 
all  discredited,  and  thrown  aside.  On 
every  hand,  the  living  artisan  is  driven  from 
his  workshop,  to  make  room  for  a  speedier, 
inanimate  one.  The  shuttle  drops  from  the 
fingers  of  the  weaver,  and  falls  into  iron  fin- 
gers that  ply  it  faster.  The  sailor  furls  his 
sail,  and  lays  down  his  oar,  and  bids  a  strong, 
unwearied  servant,  on  vapourons  wings,  bear 
him  through  the  waters.  Men  have  crossed 
oceans  by  steam ;  the  Birmingham  Fire-king 
has  visited  the  fabulous  East;  and  the  genius 
of  the  Cape,  were  there  any  Camoens  now  to 
sing  it,  has  again  been  alarmed,  and  with  far 
stranger  thunders  than  Gnma's.  There  is  no 
end  to  machinery.  Even  the  horse  is  stripped 
of  his  harness,  and  finds  a  fleet  fire-horse 
yoked  in  his  stead.  Nay,  we  have  an  artist 
that  hatches  chickens  by  steam ;  the  very 
brood-hen  is  to  be  superseded  1  For  all 
nd  for  some  unearthly  purposes,  we 
have  machines  and  mechanic  furtherances; 
for  mincing  our  cabbages;  for  casting  us  into 
magnetic  sleep.  We  remove  monnlains,  and 
make  seas  our  smooth  highway;  nothing  can 
resist  us.  We  war  with  rude  nature;  and, by 
our  resistless  engines,  come  off  always  vic- 
torious, and  loaded  with  spoils. 

What  wonderful  accessions  have  thus  been 
made,  and  are  stilt  making,  to  the  physical 
power  of  mankind;  how  much  better  fed, 
clothed,  lodged,  and,  in  all  otitward  respects, 
accommodated,  men  now  are,  or  mi^ht  be,  by 
a  given  quantity  of  labour,  is  a  grateful  reftec- 
tiop  which  forces  itself  on  every  one.  What 
changes,  too,  this  addition  of  power  is  intro- 
ducing into  the  social  system;  how  wealth 
has  more  and  more  increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  gathered  itself  more  and  more  into  masses, 
strangely  altering  the  old  relations,  and  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  will  be  a  question  for  Political  Econo- 
mists, and  a  much  more  complex  and  import- 
ant one  than  any  they  have  yet  engaged  with. 
But  leaving  these  matters  for  the  present,  let 
us  observe  how  the  mechanical  genius  of  our 
time  has  diffused  itself  into  quite  other  pro- 
vinces. Not  the  external  and  physical  alone 
is  now  managed  by  machinery,  but  the  intei^ 
nal  and  spiritual  also.  Here,  too,  nothing  fol- 
lows its  spontaneous  course,  nothing  is  left  to 
be  accomplished  by  old,  natural  methods. 
Every  thing  has  its  cunningly  devised  imple- 
ments, its  pre-established  apparatus;  it  is  not 
done  by  band,  but  by  machinery.  Thus  we 
have  machines  fur   Education  :   Lancastrian 
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ning  of  Wisdom  with  Ignorance, 
IS  no  longer  an  indefinable  tenlalive  process, 
requiring  a  stody  of  individual  aptiiodes,  and 
a  perpetnal  variation  of  means  and  methods, 
to  attain  the  same  end;  but  a  secure,  univer- 
sal, straight-forward  business,  lo  be  conducted 
in  the  gross,  by  proper  mechanism,  with  such 
inlellect  as  conies  to  hand.  Then,  we  have 
Religious  machines,  of  all  imaginable  varie- 
ties ;  the  Bible  Society,  professing  a  far  higher 
and  heavenly  structure,  is  found,  on  inquiry, 
lo  be  altogether  an  earthly  contrivance,  sup- 
ported by  collection  of  moneys,  by  fomenting 
cf  vanities,  by  puffing,  intrigue,  and  chicane ;  j 
and  yet,  in  effect,  a  very  excellent  machine  for  I 
converting  the  heathen.  It  is  the  same  in  all  i 
other  departments.  Has  any  man.  or  any 
society  of  nien,  a  truth  to  speak,  a  piece  of  | 
spiritual  worlt  to  do,  they  can  nowise  proceed  j 
at  once,  and  with  the  mere  natural  organs,  but . 
must  first  call  a  public  meeting,  appoint  com- 
mittees, issue  prospectuses,  eat  a  public  din- : 
ner;  in  a  word,  constructor  borrow  machinery, 
wherewith  lo  speak  it  and  do  it.  Without 
machinery  they  were  hopeless,  helpless  ;  a 
colony  of  Hindoo  weavers  squatting  in  the 
heart  of  Lancashire.     Then  every  machine 

great  currents  of  society;  Every  little  sect 
among  us,  Unitarians,  Utilitarians,  Anabap- 
tists, Phrenologists, must  each  have  its  periodi- 
cal, its  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine, —  I 
hanging  out,  like  its  windmill,  into  the  pigrularia 
ouru,  to  grind  meai  for  the  society.  I 

With  individuals,  in  like  manner,  natural 
strength  avails  little.  No  individual  now 
hopes  to  accomplish  the  poorest  enterprise 
single-handed,  and  without  mechanical  aids; 
he  must  make  interest  with  some  existing 
corporation,  and  till  his  field  with  their  oien. 
In  these  days,  more  emphatically  than  ever, 
"to  live,  signifies  to  unite  with  a  party,  or  to 
make  one."  Philosophy,  Science,  Art,  Litera- 
ture, all  depend  on  machinery.  No  Newton, 
by  silent  meditation,  now  discovers  the  system 
of  the  world  from  the  falling  of  an  apple;  but 
some  quite  other  than  Newlon  stands  in  his 
Museum,  his  Scientific  In.^tiiution,  and  behind 
whole  batteries  of  retons,  digesters,  and  gal- 
vanic piles  imperatively  "inlerrogales  Nature," 
— who,  however,  shows  no  haste  to  answer.  In 
defect  of  Raphaels,  atid  Angelos,  and  Mozarts, 
we  have  Royal  Academies  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Music;  whereby  the  languishing  spirit 
of  art  may  be  strengihened  by  the  more  gene- 
rous diet  of  a  Public  Kitchen.  Literature,  too, 
has  its  Paternoster- row  mechanism,  its  Trade 
dinners,  its  Editorial  conclaves,  and  huge  sub- 
terranean pulling  bellows;  so  that  books  are 
not  only  printed,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
written  and  sold,  by  machinery.  National 
culture,  spiritual  benefit  of  all  sorts,  is  under 
the  same  management.  No  Queen  Christina, 
in  these  limes,  needs  lo  send  for  her  Descartes  i 
nu  King  Frederic  for  his  Voltaire,  and  pain- 
fully nourish  him  with  pensions  and  flattery : 
b'lt  any  sovereign  of  taste,  who  wishes  to  en- 
liB;hlen  his  people,  has  only  to  impose  a  new 
tax.  and  with  the  proceeds  establish  Philoso- 


phic Institutes.  Hence  the  Royal  and  imperial 
Societies,  the  Biblioiheques,  Glyptotheqnes, 
Technoth^ques,  which  front  us  in  all  capital 
cities,  like  so  many  well-finished  hives,  to 
which  it  is  expected  the  stray  agencies  of 
Wisdom  will  swarm  of  iheir  own  accord,  and 
hive  and  make  honey.  In  like  manner,  among 
ourselves,  when  it  is  thought  that  religion  is 
declining,  we  have  only  to  vote  half  a  million's 
worth  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  build  new 
churches.  In  Ireland,  it  seems  they  have  gone 
still  farther  ;  having  aomally  established  a 
"  Penny-a-week  Purgatory  Society  !"  Thus 
does  the  Genins  of  Mechanism  stand  by  to 
help  us  in  all  difficulties  and  emergencies; 
id,  with  bis  iron  back,  bears  all  our  burdens. 

These  things,  which  we  state  lightly  enough 
here,  are  yel  of  deep  import,  and  indicate  a 
mighty  change  in  our  whole  manner  of  exist- 
ence. For  the  same  habit  regulates  not  our 
modes  of  action  alone,  but  our  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Men  are  grown  mechani- 
cal in  head  and  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  ham). 
They  have  lost  faith  in  individual  endeavour, 
and  in  natural  force,  of  any  kind.  Not  for 
internal  perfection,  but  for  external  combina- 
tions and  arrangements,  for  institutions,  con- 
stitutions,— for  Mechanism  of  one  sort  or  other, 
do  they  hope  and  struggle.  Their  whole  efforts, 
attachments,  opinions,  turn  on  mechanism,  and 
are  of  a  mechanical  character. 

We  may  trace  this  tendency,  we  think,  very 
distinctly,  in  all  the  great  manifestations  of 
our  time;  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  the  studies 
it  most  favours,  and  its  manner  of  conducting 
them ;  in  its  practical  aspects,  its  politics,  arts, 
religion,  morals;  in  the  whole  sources,  and 
throughout  the  whole  currents,  of  its  spiritual, 
no  less  than  its  material  activity. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  state  of  Science 
generally,  in  Europe,  at  this  period.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  sides,  that  the  Metaphysical  and 
Moral  Sciences  are  falling  into  decay,  while 
the  Physical  are  engrossing,  every  day,  more 
respect  and  attention.  In  most  of  the  European 
nations,  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  Sci- 
ence of  Mind;  only  more  or  less  advancemenl 
in  the  general  science,  or  the  special  sciences, 
of  matter.  The  French  were  the  first  to  deseri 
this  school  of  Metaphysics ;  and  though  they 
have  lately  affected  to  revive  it,  it  has  yet  no 
signs  of  viiaiiiy-  The  land  of  Malebranche, 
Pascal,  Descartes,  and  Fenelon,  has  now  only 
its  Cousins  and  Villemains;  while,  in  the 
department  of  Physios,  it  reckons  far  other 
names.  Among  ourselves,  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  after  a  rickety  infancy,  which  never 
reached  the  vigonr  of  manhood,  fell  suddenly 
into  decay,  languished,  and  Anally  died  out, 
with  its  last  amiable  cultivator,  Professor 
Stewart.  In  no  nation  but  Germany  has  any 
decisive  effort  been  made  in  psychological 
science;  not  to  speak  of  any  decisive  result. 
The  science  of  the  age,  in  short,  is  physical, 
chemical,  physiological,  and,  in  all  shapes, 
mechanical.  Our  favourite  Mathematics,  the 
highly  prized  exponent  of  all  these  other 
sciences,  has  also  become  more  and  more 
mechanical.  Excellence,  in  what  is  called  its 
higher  departments,  depends  less  on  natural 
genius,  than  on  acquired  expertness  in  wield 
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tng  its  machinery.  Wiihoiit  undeiraluing  the 
wonderful  results  which  a  Lagrange,  or  La- 
place, educes  bv  means  of  it,  we  may  remark, 
that  its  calculus,  differential  and  integral,  is 
little  else  than  a  more  cunningly-conslruoied 
arithnietic:il  mill,  where  the  factors  bein|;  pat 
in,  are,  as  it  were,  ground  into  the  true  pro- 
duct, under  cover,  and  withoat  othpr  effort,  on 
our  part,  than  steady  turning  of  the  handle. 
We  have  more  Mathematics  certainly  than 
ever ;  but  less  Mathesis.  Archimedes  and 
Plato  could  not  have  read  the  Mdcunigut  Celeste; 
but  neither  would  the  whole  French  Institute 
see  aught  in  that  saying,  "God  geometrizes !" 
but  a  sentimental  rodomontade. 

From  Locke's  time  downwards,  our  whole 
Metaphysics  have  been  physical;  not  a  spi- 
ritual Philosophy,  but  a  material  one.  The 
singular  estimation  in  which  his  Essay  was 
so  long  held  as  a  scientific  work,  (for  the 
character  of  the  man  entitled  all  he  said  to 
veneration,)  will  one  day  be  Uiought  a  curious 
indication  of  (he  spirit  of  these  times.  His 
whole  doctrine  is  mechanical,  in  its  aim  and 
origin,  in  its  method  and  its  results.  It  is  a 
mere  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
consciousness,  or  ideas,  or  whatever  else  they 
are  called;  a  genetic  hislorj'  of  what  we  see 
in  the  mind.  But  the  grand  secrets  of  Neces- 
sity and  Free-will,  of  the  mind's  vital  or  non- 
vital  dependence  on  matter,  of  our  mysterious 
relations  to  Time  and  Space,  to  God,  to  the 
universe,  are  not,  in  the  faintest  degree,  touch- 
ed on  in  these  inquiries ;  and  seem  not  to  have 
the  smallest  connection  with  them. 

The  last  class  of  our  Scotch  Metaphysicians 
had  a  dim  notion  that  much  of  this  was  wrong ; 
but  they  knew  not  how  to  right  it.  The  school 
of  Reid  had  also  from  the  first  taken  a  me- 
chanical course,  not  seeing  any  other.  The 
singular  conclusions  at  which  Home,  setting 
oat  from  their  admitted  premises,  was  arriv- 
ing, brought  this  school  into  being  j  they  let 
loose  Instinct,  as  an  un discriminating  ban-dog, 
to  guard  them  against  these  conclusions; — 
they  tugged  lustily  at  the  logical  chain  by 
which  Hume  was  so  coldly  towing  them  and 
the  world  into  bottomless  abysses  of  Atheism 
and  Fatalism.  But  the  chain  somehow  snap- 
ped between  them;  and  the  issue  has  been 
that  nobody  now  cares  about  either, — any 
more  than  about  Hartley's,  Darwin's,  or  Priest- 
ley's contemporaneous  doings  in  England. 
Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibraiiuncles  one 
would  think  were  material  and  mechanical 
enough;  but  our  continental  neighbours  have 
gone  still  farther.  One  of  (heir  philosophers 
has  lately  discovered,  that  "  as  (he  liver  se- 
cretes bile,  so  does  the  brain  secrete  tiiough( ;" 
which  astonishing  discovery  Dr.  Cabanis, 
morelately  still,  in  his  Rapporti  dv  Phyeigtie  el 
du  Merah  de  V  Hommt,  has  pushed  into  its  mi- 
na(esl  developments.  The  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy of  [his  last  inquirer  is  certainly  no  sha- 
dowy or  unsubstantial  one.  He  fairly  fays  open 
i<ar  moral  structure  with  his  dissecting-knives 
and  real  metal  probes  i  and  exhibits  it  to  the  in- 
spection of  mankind,  by  Leitwenhoek  micro- 
scopes and  inflation  with  (he  anatomical  blow- 
pipe. Thought,  he  is  inclined  to  hold,  is  still 
secreted  by  the  brain ;  but  then  Poelry   and 


Religion  (and  it  is  really  worth  knowing)  are 
"  a  product  of  the  smaller  intestines  !"  We 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  learned 
doctor;  with  what  scientific  stoicism  he  walks 
through  the  land  of  wonders,  unwondering; 
like  a  wise  man  through  some  huge,  gaudy, 
imposing  Vauxhall,  whose  fire-works,  cas- 
cades, and  symphonies,  the  vulgar  may  enjoy 
and  believe  in, — but  where  he  finds  nothing 
real  but  the  saltpetre,  pasteboard,  and  oalgnl. 
His  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimamm 
of  mechanical  metaphysics  in  our  time;  a  re- 
markable realization  of  what  in  Mariinus 
Scribleras  was  still  only  an  idea, that  "as  the 
jack  had  a  meat-roasting  quality,  so  had  the 
body  a  thinking  quality" — upon  the  strength 
of  which  the  Nurembet^ers  were  to  build  a 
wood  and  leather  man, "  who  should  reason  as 
well  as  most  country  parsons."  Vaucanson 
did  indeed  make  a  wooden  duck,  that  seemed 
to  eat  and  digest;  but  that  bold  scheme  of  the 
Nurembergers  remained  for  a  more  modern 

This  condition  of  the  two  great  departments 
of  knowledge — the  outward,  cultivated  eiclu- 
sively  on  mechanical  principles ;  the  inward 
finally  abandoned,  because,  ciiltivated  on  such 
principles,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  result — suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  intellectual  bias  of  our 
time,  iLs  all-pervading  disposition  towards  that 
line  of  inquiry.  In  fact,  an  inward  persua- 
sion has  long  been  diffusing  itself,  and  now 
and  then  even  comes  to  utterance,  that,  eicept 
the  external,  there  are  no  true  sciences ;  that 
to  the  inward  world  (if  there  be  any)  our  only 
conceivable  ruad  is  through  the  outward ;  that, 
in  short,  what  cannot  be  investigated  and  un- 
derstood mechanically,  cannot  be  investigated 
and  understood  at  all.  We  advert  the  more 
particularly  to  these  intellectual  propensities, 
as  toprominentsymptomsof  ourage;  because 
Opinion  is  at  all  times  doubly  related  to  Ac- 
tion, first  as  caase,  then  as  effect;  and  the 
speculative  tendency  of  any  age  will  there- 
fore give  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  indications 
of  its  practical  tendency. 

Nowhere,  for  example,  is  the  deep,  almost 
eiclusive  faith,  we  have  in  Mechanism,  more 
visible  than  in  the  Politics  of  this  time.  Civil 
government  does,  by  its  nature,  include  much 
that  is  mechanical,  and  must  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. We  term  it,  indeed,  in  ordinary 
language,  the  Machine  of  Society,  and  talk  of 
it  as  the  grand  working  wheel  from  which  all 
private  machines  must  derive,  or  to  which 
they  must  adapt,  their  mo vemenLs.  Consider- 
ed merely  as  a  metaphor,  all  this  is  well 
enough ;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  "  foam  hardens  itself  into  a  shell,"  and  the 
shadow  we  have  wantonly  evoked  stands  ter- 
ribly before  us,  and  will  not  depart  at  oar  bid- 
ding. Government  includes  much  also  that  is 
not  mechanical,  and  cannot  be  treated  me- 
chanically ;  of  which  latter  trn(h,  as  appears 
to  us,  the  political  speculations  and  exertions 
of  our  lime  are  taking  less  and  less  cogni- 

Nay,  in  the  very  outset,  we  might  note  the 
mighty  interest  taken  itt  mere  politiral  arrange- 
menls,  as  itself  the  sign  of  a  mechanical  age, 
The  whole  discontent  of  Europe  takes  thif  di 
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reclion.  The  deep,  slroiig  cry  nf  all 
nations — a  cry  which  every  one  ni 
must  and  will  be  answered — is.  Give 
form  of  Governcnenll  A  good 
legislation, — a  proper  check  upon  the  eiecu- 
ilve,  -a  wise  arrangemeni  of  the  judiciary, is 
all  that  is  wanting  for  human  happiness.  The 
Philosopher  of  this  age  is  not  a  Socrates,  a 
Plato,  a  Hooker,  or  Taylor,  who  inculcates  on 
men  the  necessity  and  infinite  worth  of  moral 

Soodness,  the  great  troth  that  our  happiness 
spends  on  the  raind  which  is  within  us,  and 
not  on  the  circumstances  which  are  without 
us ;  but  a  Smith,  a  De  Loime,  a  Bentham,  who 
chiefly  incolcalea  the  reverse  of  this, — that  our 
happiness  depends  entirely  on  ejiternai  circum- 
stances !  nay,  thai  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
the  raintl  within  us  is  itself  the  creature  and 
consequence  of  these.  Were  the  laws,  the 
govemmenl,  in  good  order,  all  were  weli  with 
us;  the  rest  would  care  for  itself!  Dissen- 
tients from  this  opinion,  expressed  or  implied, 
are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with;  widely  and 
angrily  as  men  ditfer  in  its  application,  the 
principle  is  admitted  by  all. 

Equally  mechanical,  and  of  equal  simpli- 
city, are  the  methods  proposed  by  both  parties 
for  completing  or  securing  this  aH-sufficienl 
perfection  of  arrangement.  It  is  no  lonper 
the  moral,  religious,  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  Ihat  is  our  concern,  but  their  physical, 
practical,  economical  condition,  as  regulated 
by  public  laws.  Thus  is  the  Body-politic 
more  than  ever  worshipped  and  tended:  but 
the  Soul-politic  less  than  ever.  Love  of  coun- 
11  any  hifth 


see  continually  the  faith,  hope,  and  practice 
of  every  one  founded  on  Mechanism  of  one 
kind  or  other,  it  ia  apt  to  seem  quite  natural, 
and  as  if  it  iMiuld  never  have  been  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  recollect  or  reflect  a  little, 
we  shall  find  both  that  it  has  been,  and  might 
a^in  be,  otherwise.  The  domaiu  of  Mechan- 
, — meaning  thereby  political,  ecclesiastical. 
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habit,  has  little  importance  attached  io  it  in 
such  reforms,  or  in  the  opposition  shown 
them.  Men  are  to  be  guided  onlj^  by  their 
self-interests.  Good  government  is  a  good 
balancing  of  these;  and,  except  a  keen  eye 
and  appetite  for  self-interest,  requires  no  vir- 
tue in  any  quarter.  To  both  parlies  il  is  em- 
phatically a  machine  :  to  the  discontented,  a 
"taxing  machine;  to  the  contented,  a  "ma- 
chine for  securing  property."  Its  duties  and 
its  faults  are  not  those  of  a  father,  but  of  an 
active  parish  constable. 

Thus  it  is  by  the  mere  condition  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  by  preserving  it  untouched,  or  else  by 
re-constructing  it,  and  oiling  it  anew,  Ihat 
man's  salvation  as  a  social  being  is  to  be  in- 
sured and  indefinitely  promoted.  Contrive  the 
fabric  of  law  aright,  and  without  farther  effort 
on  your  pan,  that  divine  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  all  hearts  venerate  and  long  for,  will  of 
herself  come  to  inhabit  it ;  and  under  her 
healing  wings  every  noxious  influence  will 
wither,  every  good  and  salutary  one  more 
and  more  expand.  Nay,  so  devoted  are  we  to 
this  principle,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  curi- 
ously mechanical,  that  a,  new  trade,  specially 
grounded  in  it,  has  arisen  among  us,  under  the 
name  of  "  Codification,"  or  cmJe-making  in 
;he  abstract;  whereby  any  people,  for  a  rea- 
sonable consideration,  may  be  accommodated 
with  a  patent  code, — more  easily  than  curious 
individuals  with  patent  breeches,  for  the  peo- 
ple does  no(  need  to  be  measured  fir.sl. 

To  us  who  live  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and 


insidered  as  embracing,  and  i 
suaded  can  at  any  time  embrace  but  a  limited 
portion  of  man's  interests,  and  by'  no  means 
the  highest  portion. 

To  speak  a  little  pedantically,  there  is  a 
science  of  Ilynaniia  in  man's  fortunes  and  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  Merhnnics.  There  is  a  sci- 
ence which  treats  of,  and  practically  addresses, 
the  primary,  unniodified  fi>rces  and  energies 
of  man,  the  mysterious  springs  of  Love,  and 
Fear,  and  Wonder,  of  Entliosiasm,  Poetry, 
Religion,  all  which  have  a  truly  vital  and  i'-fi 
iiile  character ;  as  well  as  a  science  which 
practically  addresses  the  finite,  modified  deve- 
lopments of  these,  when  they  lake  the  shape 
of  immediate  "motives,"  as  hope  of  reward, 
or  as  fear  of  punishment 

Now  it  is  certain,  thai  In  former  limes  the 
wise  men,  the  enlightened  lovers  of  their  kind, 
who  appeared  generally  as  Moralists,  Poers, 
or  Priests,  did,  without  neglecting  the  Mecha- 
nical province,  deal  chietty  with  the  Dynami- 
cal i  applying  themselves  chiefly  to  regulate, 
increase,  and  purify  the  inward  primary  pow- 
ers of  man  ;  and  fancying  that  herein  lay  the 
main  ditficnlty,  and  the  best  service  Ihey  could 
undertake.  But  a  wide  difference  is  manifest 
in  our  age.  For  the  wise  men,  who  now  ap- 
pear as  Political  Philosophers,  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  Mechanical  province ;  and 
occupying  themselves  in  counting  up  and  es- 
timating men's  motives,  strive  by  curious 
checking  and  balancing,  and  other  adjust- 
mi-nis  of  Profit  and  Loss,  to  guide  them  fo 
their  iroe  advantage;  while,  unfortunately, 
those  same  "motives"  are  so  innumerable, 
and  so  variable  in  every  intlividual,  that  no 
really  nseful  conclusion  can  ever  be  drawn 
from  their  enumeration.  But  though  Mecha- 
nism, wisely  contrived,  has  done  ranch  for 
man,  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
chief  source  of  his  worth  or  happiness.  Con- 
sider the  great  elements  of  human  enjoyment, 
the  attainments  and  possessions  that  exalt 
man's  life  to  its  present  height,  and  see  what 
part  of  these  he  owes  to  institutions,  to  Me- 
chanism of  any  kind ;  and  what  to  the  in- 
stinctive, unbounded  force,  which  Nalure 
herself  lent  him,  and  still  continues  to  him. 
Shall  we  say,  for  example,  that  Science  and 
Art  are  indebted  principally  to  the  found- 
ers of  Schools  and  universities  1  Did  not 
Science  originate  rather,  and  gain  advance- 
ment, in  the  obscure  closets  of  the  Eoger  Ba- 
cons, Keplers,  Newtons;  in  the  workshops  of 
the  Fausts  and  the  Watts;  wherever,  and  in 
what  guise  soever  Nature,  from  the  first  timea 
downwards,  had  sent  a  gifted  spirit  upon  the 
earth!  Again,  were  Homer  and  Shakspeare 
members  of  any  beneficial  guild,  or  made  Poets 
by  means  of  it  ?     Were  Painting  and  Sciilp' 
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tttte  created  by  forethought,  brought  into  Ihe 
world  by  institaiioQS  for  that  end  1  No ;  Sci- 
ence and  Art  have,  from  first  to  last,  been  the 
free  gift  of  Nature  ;  an  unsolicited,  unexpected 
gift:  often  even  a  fatal  one.  These  things 
rose  up,  as  it  were  by  spontaneous  growth,  in 
the  free  soil  and  sunshine  of  Nature.  They 
were  not  planted  or  graPed,  nor  even  greatly 
multiplied  or  improved  by  the  culture  or  manor- 
ing  of  institutions.  Generally  speaking,  they 
have  derived  only  partial  help  from  these: 
often  have  sulFered  damage.  They  made  con- 
Btitntions  for  themselves.  They  originated  in 
the  Dynamical  nature  of  man,  and  not  in  his 
Mechanical  nature. 

Or,  to  take  an  infinitely  higher  instance,  that 
of  the  Christian  Relif;ion,  which,  under  every 
theory  of  it,  in  the  believing  or  the  unbelieving 
mind,  must  be  ever  regarded  as  the  crowning 
glory,  or  rather  the  life  imd  soul,  of  our  whole 
modern  culcore ;  How  did  Christianity  arise 
and  spread  abroad  among  men  t  Was  it  by 
institutions,  and  establishroents,  and  welt-ar- 
ranged systems  of  mechanism  !  Not  so;  on 
the  contrary,  in  all  past  and  existing  institu- 
tions for  those  ends,  its  divine  spirit  has  inva- 
riably been  foand  to  languish  and  decay.  It 
arose  in  the  mystic  deeps  of  man's  soul;  and 
was  spread  abroad  by  the"preachins  of  the 
word,"  by  simple,  altogether  natural  and  indi- 
vidoal  efforts;  and  flew,  like  hallowed  fire, 
from  heart  to  heart,  till  all  were  purified  and 
illuminated  by  it;  and  its  heavenly  light  shone, 
as  it  still  shines,  and  as  sun  or  star  will  ever 
shine,' through  the  whole  dark  destinies  of 
man.  Here  agaiti  was  no  Mechanism ;  man's 
highest  attainment  was  accomplished!,  Dyna- 
mically, not  Mechanically.  Nay,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  high  attainment,  not  even 
any  fat^extending  movement  among  men,  was 
ever  accomplished  otherwise.  Slrange  as  it 
may  seem,ifwe  read  History  with  anydegreeof 
Ihoughlfulness,  we  shall  find,  that  the  checks 
and  balances  of  Profit  and  Loss  have  nerer 
been  the erand agents  with  man;  that  Ihey  have 
never  been  roused  into  deep,  thorough,  ail-per- 
vading efforts  by  any  computable  prospect  of 
Profit  and  Loss,  for  any  visible,  finite  object ; 
but  always  for  some  invisible  and  intiniie  one. 
The  Crusades  took  their  rise  in  Religion; 
their  visible  object  was,  commercially  speak- 
ing, worth  nothing.  It  was  the  boundless,  In- 
visible world  that  was  laid  bare  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  men;  and  in  its  burning 
light,  the  visible  shrunk  as  a  scroll.  Not  me- 
chanical, nor  produced  by  mechanical  means, 
was  this  vast  movement.  No  dining  at  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  with  the  other  long  train  of 
modern  machinery;  no  cunning  reconcilia- 
tion of  "  vested  interests,"  was  required  here : 
only  the  passionate  voice  of  one  man.  the 
rapt  sonl  looking  through  the  eyes  of  one 
man;  and  rugged,  steel-clad  Enrope  trembled 
beneath  his  words,  and  followed  him  whither 
he  listed.  In  later  ages,  it  was  still  the  same. 
The  Beformation  had  an  invisible,  mystic,  and 
ideal  aim ;  the  result  was  indeed  to  be  embo- 
died in  external  things  ;  but  its  spirit,  its 
worth,  was  internal,  invisible,  infinite.  Our 
English  Renplutton,  too,  originated  in  Reli- 
gion.   Men  did  battle,  in  those  days,  not  for 


Purse  sake,  but  for  Conscience  sake.  Tfa^ 
in  our  own  days,  tt  is  no  way  different.  The 
French  Revolution  itself  had  something  higher 
in  il  than  cheap  bread  and  a  Habeas-corpus 
act.  Here,  too,  was  an  Idea ;  a  Dynamic,  not 
a  Mechanic  force.  It  was  a  struggle,  though 
a  blind  and  at  last  an  insane  one,  for  the  infinite, 
divine  nature  of  Right,  of  Freedom^of  Coontryi. 

Thus  does  man,  in  every  age,  vindicate,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  his  celestial  birtb- 
righL  Thus  does  nature  hold  on  her  wondrous, 
unquestionable  course;  and  all  our  systems 
and  theories  are  but  so  many  froth-eddies  or 
sand-banks,  which  from  time  to  time  she  casts 
up  and  washes  away.  When  we  can  drain 
the  Ocean  into  our  mill-ponds,  and  bottle  up 
the  Force  of  Gravity,  to  be  sold  by  retail,  in 
our  gas-jars;  then  may  we  hope  to  compre- 
hend the  infinitudes  of  man's  soul  under  for- 
mulas of  Profit  and  Loss;  and  rale  over  this 
too,  as  over  a  parent  engine,  by  checks,  and 
valves,  and  balances. 

Nay,  even  with  regard  to  Government  itselt 
can  it  be  necessary  (o  remind  any  one  that 
Freedom,  without  which  indeed  all  spiritaal 
life  is  impossible,  depends  on  infinitely  more 
complex  influences  than  either  the  extension 
orthecnriailmenloftbe"  democratic  interest  V 
Who  is  there  that,  "taking  -the  high  priori 
road,"  shall  point  out  what  these  influences 
are ;  what  deep,  subtle,  inextricably  entangled 
influences  Ihey  have  been,  and  may  be  1  For 
man  is  not  the  creature  and  product  of  Me- 
chanism ;  but,  in  a  far  truer  sense,  its  creator 
and  producer:  it  is  the  noble  people  that  makes 
the  noble  Government;  rather  than  conversely. 
On  the  whole.  Institutions  are  much ;  but  they 
are  not  all.  The  freest  and  highest  spirits  of 
the  world  have  often  been  found  under  strange 
outward  circumstances:  Saint  Paul  and  his 
brother  Apostles  were  politically  slaves ;  Epic- 
tetus  was  personally  one.  Again,  foi^t  the 
inlluences  of  Chivalry'ard  Religion,  and  ask, 
— what  countries  produced  Columbus  and  Laa 
Oasasi  Or.descendingfrom  virtue  and  hero- 
ism, to  mere  energy  and  spiritual  talent:  Cor- 
tes, Pizarro,  Alba,  Ximenes  1  The  Spaniards 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  indisputably  the 
noblest  nation  of  Europe;  yet  they  had  the  In- 
quisition, and  Philip  it  "They  have  the  same 
government  at  this  day;  and  are  the  lowest 
nation.  The  Dutch,  too,  have  retained  their 
old  constitution ;  but  no  Siege  of  Leyden,  no 
William  the  Silent,  not  even  an  Egmont  or 
De  Witt,  any  longer  appears  among  them. 
With  ourselves,  also,  where  much  has  changed, 
effect  has  nowise  followed  cause,  as  il  should 
have  done:  two  centuries  ago,  the  Commons' 
Speaker  addressed  Queen  Elizabeth  on  bended 
knees,  happy  that  the  virago's  foot  did  not  even 
smite  him ;  yet  the  people  were  then  governed, 
not  by  a  Castlereagh,  but  by  a  Bui^hley;  Ihey 
had  their  Sbakspeare  and  Philip  Sidney,  where 
we   have   onr  Sheridan   Knowles  and   Beau 


These  and  the  like  facts  are  so  familiar,  th« 
truths  which  they  preach  so  obvious,  and  have 
in  all  past  times  been  so  universally  believed 
and  acted  on,  that  we  should  almost  feel 
ashamed  for  repeating  them ;  were  it  nol  that, 
on  every  hand,  the  memorj^of  them  seemr  to 
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have  passed  away,  or  at  best  died  into  a  faint 
iradiiion,  oC  no  value  as  a  praolical  principle. 
To  judge  by  the  icud  clamour  of  our  Constitu- 
tion builders,  Statists,  Economists,  directors, 
creators,  refonners  of  Public  Societies;  in  a 
word,  all  mannerof  Mechanists,  from  the  Cart- 
wright  up  to  the  Code-maker;  and  by  the 
nearly  total  silence  of  all  Preachers  and  Teach- 
ers who  should  give  a  voice  to  Poetry,  Reli- 
gion,  and  Morality,  we  might  fancy  either  that 
man's  Dynamical  nature  was,  to  all  spiritual 
intents,  eiiinci,  or  else  so  perfected,  that  no- 
thing more  was  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  old 
means ;  and  henceforth  only  in  his  Mechanical 
con  Iri  vane  PS  did  any  hope  erist  for  him. 

To  define  the  limits  of  these  two  departmi 
of  man's  activity,  which  work  into  one  another, 
and  by  means  of  one  another,  so  intricately 
and  inseparably,  were  by  its  nature  an  im 
sible  attempt.  Their  relative  importance,  i 
to  ihe  wisest  mind,  will  vary  in  (fifferenl  tii 
according  to  Ihe  special  wants  and  diaposil 
of  these  times.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  only  in  the  right  oi>ordina(ion  of 
the  two,  and  the  vigorous  forwarding  of  botli, 
does  our  true  line  of  action  lie.  Undne  culti- 
vation of  the  inward  or  Dynamical  province 
leads  to  idle,  visionary,  impracticable  courses, 
atid,  especially  in  rode  eras,  to  Superstition 
and  Fanaticism,  with  their  long  (rain  of  baleful 
and  well-known  evils.  Undue  cultivation  of 
the  outward,  again,  though  less  immediately 
prejudicial,  and  even  for  the  time  productive 
of  many  palpable  benefits,  must,  in  the  long 
run,  by  destroying  Moral  Force,  which  i:  ' 
parent  of  all  other  Force,  prove  not  less 
lainly,  and  perhaps  still  more  hopelessly,  per- 
niciou.'i.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  our  age.  By  our  skill  in  Mechanism, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  the  management 
of  eiternal  things,  we  eicel  all  other  age; 
while  in  whatever  respects  the  pure  moral  n; 
ture,  in  tnie  dignity  of  soul  and  character,  w 
are  perhaps  inferior  to  most  civilized  ages. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  thi 
this  faith  in  Mechwiism  has  now  struck  il 
roots  deep  into  men's  most  intimate,  primary 
sources  of  conviction  ;  and  is  thence  sending 
up,  over  his  whole  life  and  activity,  innume- 
rable stems, — fruit-bearing  andpoison-bearing. 
The  truth  is,  men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the 
Invisible,  and  believe,  and  hope,  and  work  only 
in  the  Visible;  or,  to  speak  il  in  other  word^, 
This  is  not  aReligious  age.  Only  the  material, 
(he  immediately  practical,  not  the  divine  and 
spirimal,  is  important  to  us.  The  infinite,  ab- 
solute character  of  Virtue  has  passed  into  a 
finite,  conditional  one  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  wor- 
ship of  the  Beautiful  and  Good;  bat  a  calcula- 
tion of  (he  Profitable.  Worship,  indeed,  in  any 
sense,  is  not  recognised  among  us,  or  is  me- 
chanically explained  into  Fear  of  pain,  or 
Hope  of  pleasure.  Oar  true  Deily  is  Mecha- 
nism. It  has  subdued  external  Nature  for  us, 
and,  we  think,  it  will  do  all  other  things.  We 
are  Giants  in  physical  power;  in  a  deeper  than 
a  metaphorical  sense,  we  ace  Titans,  that 
strive,  by  heaping  mountain  on  mountain,  to 
conquer  Heaven  also. 

The  strong  mechanical  character,  so  visible 
in  the  spiritual  pursuits  and  methods  of  this 


age,  may  be  traced  much  farther  into  the  con- 
dilion  and  prevailing  disposition  of  our  spiritual 
nature  itself.  Consider,  for  example,  the  gene- 
ra) fashion  of  Intellect  in  this  era.  Intellect, 
the  power  man  has  of  knowing  and  believing, 
is  now  nearly  synonymous  with  Logic,  or  the 
mere  power  of  arranging  and  communicating. 
Its  implement  is  not  Meditation,  but  Argument 
"  Cause  and  effect"  is  almost  the  only  category 
under  which  we  look  at,  and  work  with,  aU 
Nature.  Our  first  question  with  regard  to  any 
object  is  not.  What  is  it!  but.  How  is  il!  We 
are  no  longer  instinctively  driven  to  appre- 
hend, and  lay  to  heart,  what  is  Good  end  Love- 
ly, but  rather  to  inquire,  as  onlookers,  how  it 
is  prodaced,  whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes. 
Our  favourite  Philosophers  have  no  love  and 
no  haired ;  they  stand  among  us  not  to  do,  nor 
io  create  any  thing,  but  as  a  sort  of  Logic-mills 
to  grind  out  the  true  causes  and  elfects  of  all 
(hat  is  done  and  created.  To  the  eye  of  a 
Smith,  a  Hume,  or  a  Constant,  all  is  well  that 
works  quietly.  An  Order  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
a  Presbyterianism  of  John  Knoi,  a  Wickliffe, 
or  a  Henry  the  Eightii,  are  simply  so  many 
mechanical  phenomena,  caused  or  causing. 

The  EKphuiit  of  our  day  differs  much  from 
his  pleasant  predecessors.  An  ititellectual 
dapperling  of  these  times  boasts  chiefly  of  hi» 
irresistible  perspicacity,  his  "  dwelling  in  the 
daylight  of  truth,"  and  so  forth  ;  which,  on  ex- 
amination, turns  out  to  be  a  dwelling  in  the 
ciisft-light  of  "closet-logic,"  and  a  deep  uncoa- 
scionsness  that  there  is  any  other  light  to 
dwell  in  ;  or  any  other  objects  lo  survey  with 
it  Wonder  indeed,  is,  on  all  hands,  dying 
out ;  it  is  the  sign  of  uncultivation  to  wonder. 
Speak  to  any  small  man  of  a  high,  majesiie 
Reformation,  of  a  high,  majestic  Luther  to  lead 
it,  and  forthwith  he  sets  about  "  accounting" 
for  it!  how  the  "circumstances  of  the  time" 
called  for  such  a  character,  and  found  him,w« 
suppose,  standing  girt  and  road-ready,  to  do 
its  errand;  how  the  "circumstances  of  the 
tittle"  created,  fashioned,  floated  him  quietly 
along  inti)  the  result ;  how,  in  short,  this  small 
I,  had  he  been  there,  could  have  performed 
the  like  himself!'  For  il  is  the  "force  of  cir- 
t"  that  does  every  thing ;  the  force 
L  can  do  nothing.  Now  all  this  il 
grounded  on  little  more  than  a  metaphor.  We 
a  "Machine,"  and  that  mind 
id,  as  body  is  to  body ;  where- 


by t 


t,  little 


one  great  mind.  Notable  ab- 
surdity !  For  the  pla.n  truth,  very  plain,  we 
f,  that  minds  are  opposed  to  minds  in 
different  way ;  and  out  man  that  ha»  a 
higher  Wisdom,  a  hitherto  unknown  spiritual 
Troth  in  him,  is  strotiger,  not  than  ten  mett 
that  have  it  not,  or  than  ten  thousand,  nut  ihau 
that  have  it  not ;  and  stands  among 
them  with  a  quite  ethereal,  angelic  power,  na 
sword  out  of  Heaven's  own  armory, 
sky-tempered,  which  no  buckler,  and  no  Iowb/ 
will  finally  withstand. 
■  us,  in  these  times,  such  consider*- 
lions  rarely  occur.  We  enjoy,  we  see  nothing 
by  direct  vision  ;  but  only  by  reflection,  aii4 
in  anatomical  dismemberment.  Like  Sir  iSiv 
dibras,  for  every  Why,  we  musihiyea  Wl.^f 
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fore.  We  have  our  little  llieory  on  all  human 
and  divine  things.  Puelry,  the  wnrkings  of 
genias  itself,  which  in  all  times,  with  one 
another  meaning,  has  been  called  Inspiraiii 
and  held  lo  be  mysterious  and  inscrntable, 
no  longer  without  its  sciHniific  exposition.  The 
building  of  the  lofty  thyme  is  like  any  other 
masonry  or  hricklaying;  we  have  theories  of 
iti  rise,  height,  decline,and  fall, — which  latter, 
it  would  seem,  is  now  near,  among  all  people. 
Of  our  "  Theories  of  Taste,"  as  they  are  calj- 
etl,  wherein  the  deep,  infiniie,  unspeakable 
Lore  of  Wisdom  aiiit  Beauty,  which  dwells 
in  all  men,  is  "  explained,"  made  mechanically 
visible,  from  "  Aasociailon,"  and  the  like,  why 
should  we  say  any  ihingi  Hume  has  written 
us  a  "Natural  History  of  Religion  ;"  in  which 
one  Natural  History,  all  the  rest  are  included. 
Strangely,  too,  does  the  general  feeling  coin- 
cide with  Home's  in  this  wonderful  problem ; 
for  whether  his  "  Natural  History"  be  the  right 
one  or  not,  that  Religion  must  have  a  Natural 
History,  all  of  us,  cleric  and  laic,  seem  lo  be 
agreed.  He  indeed  regards  it  as  a  Disease,  we 
again  as  Health ;  so  far  there  is  a  difference ; 
but  in  our  first  principle  we  are  at  one. 

To  what  e:(tent  theological  Unbelief,  we 
mean  intellectual  dissent  from  the  Church,  in 
its  view  of  Holy  Writ,  prevails  at  ihip  day, 
would  be  a  highly  iinporlanl,  were  It  not,  nn- 
der  any  circumstances,  an  almost  impossible 
itjquiry,  But  the  Unbelief,  which  is  of  a  stiil 
more  fundamental  character,  every  man  may 
see  prevailing,  with  scarcely  any  bnt  the  faint- 
est contradictian,  all  around  him  ;  even  in  the 
Pnlpil  itself.  Religion  in  most  countries,  more 
or  less  in  every  country,  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  and  should  be, — a  thou  sand- voiced  psalm 
from  the  heart  of  Man  to  his  invisible  Father, 
Ihe  foutiiain  ofall  Goodness,  Beauty,  Truth,  and 
revealed  in  every  revelation  of  these ;  but  for 
Che  most  part,  a  wise,  prudential  feeling 
grounded  on  a  mere  calculation  ;  a  matter,  as 
all  others  now  are.of  Expedieticy  and  Utility: 
whereby  some  smaller  quantum  of  earthly  en- 
joymetit  may  be  exchanged  for  a  far  latter 
qaaotum  of  celestial  enjoyment  Thus  Reli- 
gion, too,  is  Prulil ;  a  working  for  wages  ;  not 
Reverence,  but  vulgar  Hope  or  Fear.  Many, 
we  know,  very  many,  we  hope,  are  slill  reli- 
gious in  a  far  tlifierent  sense;  were  it  not  so, 
our  case  were  loo  desperate  :  But  to  w;ilness 
that  such  is  the  temper  of  the  times,  we  take 
any  calm  observant  man,  who  agrees  or  disa- 
grees in  our  feeling  on  Ihe  matter, and  a^k  him 
whether  our  view  of  il  is  not  in  general  well- 
founded. 

Literature,  too,  if  we  consider  it,  gives  simi- 
lar testimony.  At  no  former  era  has  Litera- 
ture, the  printed  communication  of  Thought, 
been  of  such  importance  as  it  is  now.  We 
often  hear  that  the  Church  is  in  danger;  and 
truly  BO  it  Is, — iu  a  danger  it  seems  not  to 
Icnow  of:  For,  with  its  tithes  in  the  most  per- 
fect safely,  its  functions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  superseded.  The  true  Church  of 
England,  at  ihis  moment,  lies  In  tlA  Editors 
of  its  Newspapers.  These  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple daily,  weekly;  admonishing  kings  Ihem- 
5elves!  advising  peace  or  war,  with  an  au- 
thority which  only  Ihe  firsl  Reformers  and  a 


long-pasl  class  of  Popes  were  possessed  of 
inllicting  moral  censure;  imparling  moral  en- 
couragement, consolation,  edification ;  in  all 
ways,  diligently  "  administering  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church."  It  may  be  said,  too,  (hat  in 
private  disposition,  the  new  Preachers  some- 
what resemble  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  old 
times:  outwardly  full  of  holy  zeal ;  inwardly 
not  without  stratagem,  and  hunger  for  terres- 
trial things,  But  omitting  this  class,  and  ttu 
boundless  host  of  watery  personages  who  pipe, 
as  they  are  able,  on  so  many  scrannel  slraws, 
let  us  look  at  the  higher  regions  of  Literature, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  pure  melodies  of  Poe- 
sy and  Wisdom  should  be  heard.  Of  natural 
talent  there  is  no  deficiency :  oue  or  two  lichly- 
endowed  individuals  even  give  us  a  auperiorily 
this  respect.  Bat  what  is  the  song  they 
singT  Is  it  a  tone  of  (he  Memnon  Statue, 
breathing  music  as  the  light  first  touches  it! 
a  "  liquid  wisdom,"  disclosing  lo  our  sense  the 
deep,  infinite  harmonies  of  Nature  and  man's 
soul  1  Alas,  no !  It  is  not  a  matin  or  vesper 
1  to  Ihe  Spirit  of  ail  Beauty,  but  a  fierce 
clashing  of  cymbals,  and  shouting  of  multi- 
tudes, as  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
lech  !  Poetry  itself  has  no  eye  for  the  Invisi- 
ble. Beauty  is  no  longer  the  god  it  worships, 
but  some  brute  image  of  Strength;  which  we 
may  well  call  on  id^^l,  for  Irue  Strength  is  one 
and  the  same  with  Beauty,  and  its  worship  also 
is  a  hymn.  The  meek,  silent  Light  can  mould, 
create,  and  pnrify  all  Nature;  but  the  loud 
Whirlwind,  the  sign  and  product  of  Disunion, 
of  Weakness,  passes  on,  and  is  forgotten. 
How  widely  this  vetieration  for  the  physically 
Strongest  has  spread  itself  through  Literature, 
y  one  may  judge,  who  reads  either  criticism 
poem.  We  ]iraise  a  work,  not  as  "true," 
I  as  "  slrong;"  our  highest  praise  is  thai  it 
s" affected  "us,  has  "terrified" us.  All  this, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the  "maximum 
of  the  Barbarous,"  the  syrapiom,  not  of  vigoi^ 
ous  refinement,  but  of  lusorioos  corruption. 
Il  speaks  much,  loo,  for  men's  indestructible 
love  of  Imth,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will 
abide  with  them :  thai  even  the  talent  of  a 
Byron  cannot  permanently  seduce  us  into 
idol-worship;  but  thai  he,  too.  with  all  his  wild 
syren  charming,  already  begins  to  be  disre- 
irded  and  forgotten. 

Again,  with  respect  to  our  Moral  condition : 
here  also,  he  who  runs  may  read  thai  'he  same 
physical.mechanicalinfiuenee.s  are  everywhere 
busy.  For  the  "superior  morality,"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  we  loo,  would  desire  to  be 
thankful :  at  the  same  time,  it  were  but  blind- 
10  deny  that  this  "superior  morality"  is 
properly  rather  an  "inferior  criminality,"  pro- 
duced not  by  greater  love  of  Virtue,  but  by 
greater  perfection  of  Police ;  and  of  that  far 
subtler  and  stronger  Police,  called  Public 
Opinion.  This  last  watches  over  us  with  its 
Argus  eyes  more  keenly  than  ever;  but  Iha 
"inward  eye"  seems  heavy  with  sleep.  Of  any 
belief  in  invis:ble,  divine  things,  we  find  as  few 
traces  in  our  Morality  as  elsewhere.  It  is  by 
igible,  material  considerations  that  we  ave 
guided,not  by  inward  and  spiritual.  Self-denial, 
the  parent  of  all  virtue,  in  any  true  sense  of 
that  word,  has  perhaps  seJdpm  been,ri 
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rare  is  it,  ihat  the  mosi,  even  in  iheir  abs 
speculaiions,  regard  Its  existence  as  a  chin 
Virtue  is  Pleature,  is  Profit:  no  celestial 
an  earthly  thing.  Virtuous  :iien,  Philanthro- 
pists, Martyrs,  are  happy  accidents ;  their 
"taste"  lies  the  right  way  !  In  all  senses,  we 
worship  and  follow  after  Power;  which  may 
be  calied  a  physical  pursuit.-  Ho  man  now 
loves  Troth,  as  Truth  must  be  toveil,  with  an 
infinite  love;  but  only  with  a  finite  love, and  as 
it  were  par  omovn.  Nay,  property  speaking, 
he  does  notMin^eand  know  ii,  but  only  "ihink^ 
it,  and  that  "  there  is  every  probability !"  He 
preaches  ii  aloud,  and  rushes  courageously 
forth  with  it. — if  there  is  a  muliilude  huzzaing 
B(  his  back;  yet  ever  keeps  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  instdht  the  huzzaing  lan- 
guishes, he  loo  stops  short  In  fact,  what  mo- 
rality we  have  lakes  the  shape  of  Amhhion,  of 
Honour;  be^nd  money  and  money's  worth,  our 
only  rational  blessedness  is  popularity.  It  were 
but  a  fool's  trick  to  die  for  conscience.  Only  for 
"  character,"  by  duel,  or  in  case  of  extremity, 
by  suicide,  is  the  wise  man  bound  to  die.  'By 
arguing  on  the  "force  of  circumstances,"  we 
have  argued  away  all  force  from  ourselves ; 
and  stand  leashed  together,  uniform  in  dress 
and  movement,  like  the  rowers  of  some  bound- ! 
less  galley.  This  and  that  may  be  right  and 
true;  fmt  we  must  not  do  it.  Woiiderful  "Force 
of  Public  Opinion !"  We  must  act  and  walk 
in  all  points  as  ii  prescribes ;  follow  the  traffic 
it  bids  us,  reah'ze  the  sum  of  money,  the  degree 
of  "  influence"  it  eipects  of  us,  or  we  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed;  cetlain  moulhfuls  of  articu- 
late wind  will  be  blown  al  us,  and  this,  what 
mortal  courage  can  front  t  Thus,  while  civil 
Liberty  is  more  and  more  secured  to  us,  our 
mora!  Liberty  is  all  but  lost.  Praetically  con- 
sidered, our  creed  is  Fatalism  ;  and,  free  in 
hand  and  foot,  we  "are  shackled  in  heart  and 
soul,  with  far  Etraiter  than  Feudal  chains. 
Truly  may  we  say  with  the  Philosopher, "  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  laws  of  Mechanism  lies 
heavy  on  us ;"  and  in  the  closet,  in  the  markel- 
placu,  in  the  temple,  by  the  social  hearth,  en- 
cumbers the  whole  movements  of  our  mind, 
and  over  our  noblest  faculties  is  spreading  a 
night-mare  sleep. 

These  dark  features,  we  are  aware,  belong 
more  or  less  to  other  ages,  as  well  as  to  ours. 
This  faith  in  Mechanism,  in  the  all-imporiance 
of  physical  things,  is  in  every  age  the  common 
refuge  of  Weakness  and  blind  Discontent;  of 
all  who  believe,  as  many  will  ever  do,  that 
man's  true  good  lies  without  him,  not  within. 
We  are  aware  also,  that,  as  applied  to  our- 
selves in  all  their  aggravation,  they  form  but 
half  a  picture;  thai  in  the  whole  picture  there 
are  bright  lights  as  well  as  gloomy  shadows. 
If  we  here  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter,  let  us  not 
be  blamed:  it  is  in  genera!  more  profitable  to 
reckon  up  our  defects,  than  to  boast  of  our  at- 

Nellher,  with  all  these  evils  more  or  less 
clearly  before  us,  have  we  at  any  time  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  society.  Despair,  or  even 
despondency,  in  that  respect,  appears  lo  us,  in 
all  cases,  a  groundless  feeling.  We  have  a 
faith  in  the  imperishable  digitity  of  man ;  in 


the  high  vocation  to  which,  throughout  this  his 
earthly  history,  he  has  been  appointed.  How- 
ever it  may  be  with  individual  nations,  what- 
ever melancholic  speculators  tnay  assert,  il 
seems  a  well-ascertained  fact  ihaU  in  ail  times, 
reckoning  even  from  those  of  the  Heraclelds 
and  Pelusgi,  the  happiness  and  greatness  of 
mankind  al  lai^e  have  been  continually  pro- 
gressive. Doubtless  this  age  also  is  advancing. 
Its  very  unrest,  its  ceaseless  activity,  its  dis- 
content, contains  matter  of  promise.  Know- 
ledge, education,  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
humblest, — are  increasing  the  number  of  think- 
ing minds  wilhoul  limit.  This  is  a's  it  should 
be ;  for,  not  In  turning  back,  not  in  resisting, 
but  only  in  resolutely  stru^ling  forward,  does 
our  life  c  ■  "  . ,  " 
niBljidles  are  but  of  Opini 
tered  by  chains  of  our  own  forging,  and  which 
ourselves  also  can  rend  asuniler.  This  deep, 
paralyzed  subjeclion  to  physical  objects  comes 
not  from  Nature,  hut  from  ourown  unwise  mode 
of  uiiiuing  Nature.  Neither  can  we  understaiid 
that  man  wants,  at  this  hour,  any  faculty  of 
heart,  soul,  or  body,  that  ever  belonged  lo  him. 
"  He,  who  has  been  bom,  has  been  a  First 
Man;"  has  had  lying  before  his  young  eyes, 
and  as  yet  nnhardened  into  scientific  shapes,  a 
world  as  plastic,  infinite,  divine,  as  lay  before 
the  eyes  of  Adam  himself.  If  Mechanism,  like 
!  glass  beil,  encircles  and  Imprisons  us,  if 
the  soul  looks  forth  on  a  fair  heavenly  country 
which  It  cannot  reach,  and  pines,  and  in  its 
scanty  atmosphere  is  ready  (o  perish, — yet  the 
bell  Is  but  of  glass  ;  "one  bold  stroke  lo  break 
the  bell  in  pieces,  and  ihon  art  delivered!" 
Not  the  invisible  world  is  wanting,  for  It  dwells 
in  man's  soul,  and  this  last  is  still  here.  Are 
the  solemn  temples  in  which  the  Divinity  was 
once  visibly  revealed  among  us,  crumbling 
away  1  We  can  repair  them,  we  can  rebuild 
them.  The  wisdom,  the  heroic  woiih  of  our 
forefathers.which  we  have  lost,we  can  recover. 
Thai  admiration  of  old  nobleness,  which  now 
often  shows  itself  as  a  faint  dileltantimi,  will 
e  day  become  a  generous  emulation,  and 
in  may  again  be  all  that  he  has  been,  and 
>re  than  he  has  been.  Nor  are  these  the 
•re  daydreams  of  fancy;  they  are  clear  pos- 
sibilities; nay,  in  this  time,  they  are  even  as- 
suming [he  character  of  hopes.  Indications 
we  do  see,  in  other  countries  and  in  our  own, 
signs  infinitely  cheering  to  us,  that  Mechanism 
Is  not  always  to  be  our  hard  taskmaster,  but 
one  day  to  be  our  pliant,  all-ministering  ser- 
vant; that  a  new  and  brighter  spiritual  era  is 
slowly  evolving  itself  for  all  men.  But  on 
these  things  our  present  course  forbids  us  ui 

Meanwhile,  that  great  outward  chanses  art 
in  progress  can  be  doubtful  to  no  one.  Th<* 
time  is  sick  and  out  of  joint.  Many  things 
have  reached  their  height;  and  It  is  a  wise 
adage  that  tells  us,  "  the  darkest  hour  is  nearest 
the  dawn."  Whenever  we  can  gather  any  in 
dicaiion  of  the  public  thought,  whether  from 
printed  books,  as  in  France  or  Germany,  or 
from  Carbonari  rebellions  and  bther  political 
tumults,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  the  voice  it  utters  is  the  same.  Th« 
thinking  minds  of  all  nations  call  for  change. 
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There  is  a  deep-lying  struggle  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  society;  a  boundless,  grinding:  colli- 
sion of  the  New  wilh  the  Old.  The  French 
Revolution,  as  is  now  visible  enough,  was  not 
the  parent  of  this  mighty  movemenl,  but  its 
■fispring.  Those  two  hostile  influences,  which 
always  exist  in  human  things,  and  on  the  con- 
stant intercom mnnion  of  which  depends  iheir 
health  and  safety,  had  lain  in  separate  masses, 
accumulating  through  generations,  and  France 
was  the  scene  of  their  fiercest  explosion ;  but 
the  final  issue  was  not  unfolded  in  thai  coun- 
try: nay,  it  is  not  yet  anywhere  unfolded. 
Political  freedom  is  hitherto  the  object  of  these 
efforts;  but  they  will  not  and  cannot  stop  there- 
It  is  towards  a  higher  freedom  than  mere  free- 
dom from  oppression  by  his  fellow-mortal  that 
man  dimly  aims.  Of  this  higher,  heavenly 
freedom,  which  is  "  man's  reasonable  service," 


all  his  noble  institations,  his  faithful  endea- 
vours, and  loftiest  ailainmenls,  are  but  the 
body,  end  more  and  more  approximated  em- 

On  the  whole.as  this  wondrous  planet.  Earth, 
is  journeying  with  its  fellows  through  infinite 
space,  so  are  the  wondrous  destinies  embarked 
on  it  journeying  through  infinite  time,  under  a. 
higher  guidance  than  ours.  For  ihe  present, 
as  our  astronomy  informs  us,  its  path  lies  to- 
wards Hertvtei,  the  ConstellatiDn  of  Phy^cal 
PoiKer;  Bui  that  is  not  our  most  pressing  con- 
cern. Go  where  il  will,  the  deep  Hbavkn  will 
be  around  U.  Therein  let  us  have  hope  and 
sore  faiih.  To  reform  a  world,  to  reform  a 
nation,  no  wise  man  will  undertake;  and  all 
but  foolish  men  know  that  the  only  solid, 
though  a  far  slower  reformation,  is  what  each 
begins  and  perfects  on  himself. 
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It  is  some  six  years  since  the  name  "Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Riohter"  yas  first  printed  with 
English  lypes ;  and  some  six-and-forty  since  it 
has  stood  emblazoned  and  illuminated  on  all 
true  literary  Indicators  among  the  Germans ; 
a,  fact,  which,  if  we  consider  the  history  of 
many  a.  Kotzebue  and  Chateaubriand,  within 
that  period,  may  confirm  the  old  doctrine,  that 
the  best  celebrity  does  not  always  spread  the 
fastest ;  but  raiher,  quite  contrariwise,  that  as 
blown  bladders  are  iar  more  easily  carried 
than  metallic  masses,  though  gold  ones,  of 
equal  bulk,  so  the  Playwright,  Poetaster,  Philo- 
Bophe,  will  often  pass  trinmpbanily  beyond 
seas,  while  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  abide 
quietly  at  home.  Such  is  the  order  of  namre  : 
a  Spurzheim  flies  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and 
London,  within  the  year;  a  Kani,  slowly  ad- 
rancing,  may,  perhaps,  reach  ns  from  Konigs- 
herg  within  the  century;  Newton,  merely  to 
cross  the  narrow  Channel,  required  fifty  years; 
Shakspeare,  again,  three  times  as  many.  It  is 
true  (here  are  eiamples  of  an  opposite  sort; 
now  and  then,  by  some  rare  chance,  a  Goethe, 
a  Cervantes,  will  occur  in  literature,  and 
Kings  may  laugh  over  Dor  Quixolt  while  it  is 
yet  unfinished,  and  scenes  from  Werter  be 
painted  on  Chinese  tea-cups,  while  the  author 
is  still  a  stripling.  These,  however,  are  not 
Ihe  rule,  but  the  exceptions ;  nay,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, the  exceptions  which  confirm  it.  In 
general,  that  sudden  tumultuous  popularity 
comes  more  from  partial  deliriumon  bolhsides, 
than  from  clear  insight;  and  is  of  evil  omen 
to  al!  concerned  with  it.  How  many  ioud 
Bacchus-festivals  of  this  sort  have  we  seen 
prove  to  lie  Pseudo-Bacchanalia,  and  end  in 
directly  the  inverse  of  Orgies  !  Drawn  by  his 
team  of  lionsf  Ihe  jolly  god  advances  as  a  real 
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god,  with  all  his  thyrsi,  cymbals.  Phallophori, 
and  Mtenadic  women :  the  air,  the  earth  is 
giddy  with  their  clangor,  their  Evohes ;  but, 
alas  1  in  a  little  while,  the  lion-team  shows 
long  ears,  and  becomes  too  clearly  an  ass- 
team  in  lion-skins ;  the  Masnads  wheel  round 
in  amazement ;  and  then  the  jolly  god,  draped 
from  his  chariot,  is  trodden  into  the  kennels  ai 
a  drank  mortal. 

Thai  no  such  apotheosis  was  appointed  foi 
Itichter  in  his  own  country,  or  is  now  to  be 
anticipated  in  any  other,  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  natural,  and  nowise  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. What  divinity  lies  in  him  requires  a 
calmer  worship,  and  from  liuite  another  class 
of  worshippers.  Neither,  in  spile  of  that  forty 
years'  abeyance,  shall  we  accuse  England  of 
any  uncommon  blindness  towards  him;  nay, 
taking  al!  things  into  account,  we  should  rather 
consider  his  actual  fooling  among  us,  as  evinc- 
ing not  only  an  increased  rapidity  in  literary 
intercourse,  bat  an  intrinsic  improvement  in 
the  manner  and  objects  of  it.  Our  feeling  of 
foreign  excellence,  we  hope,  must  be  becoming 
truer:  oar  Insular  taste  must  be  opening  more 
and  more  into  a  European  one.  For  Eichter  is 
by  no  means  a  man  whose  merits,  like  his 
singularities,  force  themselves  on  the  general 
eye;  indeed,  without  great  patience,  and  some 
considerable  Catholicism  of  disposition,  no 
reader  is  likely  to  prosper  much  with  him. 
He  has  a  fine,  high,  altogether  unusual  talent; 
and  a  manner  of  expressing  it  perhaps  still 
more  unusual.  He  is  a  Humorist  heartily  and 
throughout;  not  only  in  low  provinces  of 
thought,  where  this  is  more  common,  but  in 
the  loftiest  provinces,  where  it  is  well  nigh  un- 
exampled ;  and  thus,  in  wild  sport,  "playing 
bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon,  he  fashions 
the  strangest  ideal  world,  which  at  first  glance 
looks  no  better  than  a  chaos.  The  Germans 
themselves  find  much  lo_J)ear  wit|i  in  him; 
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aoS  for  readers  of  any  niher  nation,  he  is  in- 
volved in  almost  boundless  complexily;  a 
niighly  maze,  indeed,  but  in  which  the  pian,  or 
trates  of  a  plan,  are  nowhere  visible.  Far 
from  appreciating  and  approjirialing  the  spirit 
of  his  wrilings,  foreigner?  find  it  in  the  highest 
difflculi  to  seize  Iheir  grammatical  meaning. 
Probably  Ihere  is  not,  in  any  modem  language, 
so  intricate  a  writer;  abounding,  without 
measure,  In  obscure  allusions,  in  the  most 
twisted  phraseology;  perplexed  into  endless 
entanglemeals  and  dislocations,  parenthesis 
within  parenthesis;  not  forgeliing  elisions, 
sudden  whirls,  qoibs,  conceits,  and  all  manner 
of  inexplicable  crotchets;  the  whole  moving 
on  in  the  gayest  manner,  jet  notfise  in  what 
seem  military  lines,  but  rather  in  huge  party- 
coloured  mob-masses.  How  foreigners  must 
find  themselves  bested  in  this  case,  our  readers 
ma.y  best  judge  from  the  fact,  that  a  work  with 
the  following  title  was  nnderlaken  some  twenty 
years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  Richter's  own 
Countrj'men:  " K.  Reinhold's  Ij^iicot  for  Jean 
Pours  toori-s,  or  typtatialiari  of  all  i  he  foreign  tcordi 
Biid  unuacat  model  of  epeedi  wAicA  ocmr  in  /ii> 
m-itiags  ;  milk  sAorl  notiive  of  Ihe  hitlorical  perimu 
ond  faeli  thtrem  alluded  to;  aid  pliiin  d'crmun 
vcrsiont  of  the  more  di^cidt  passages  in  t/ie  eOTilext : 
— a  tietesiary  assistanre  for  all  tnlto  irould  reeul 
those  works  vrith  prnfil !"  So  mnch  for  the 
dress  or  vehicle  of  Richter's  thoughts ;  now  let 
it  only  be  remembered  farther,  that  the  thoughts 
themselves  are  often  of  Ihe  most  abstruse 
description ;  so  that  not  till  afier  laborious 
meditation,  can  much,  either  of  truth  or  of 
falsehood,  be  discerned  in  them;  and  we  have 
a  man,  from  whom  readers  with  weftk  nerves, 
and  a  lasle  in  any  degree  sickly,  will  nol  fail 
to  recoil,  perhaps  with  a  sentiment  approach- 
ing to  horror.  And  yet,  as  we  said,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  Richter  already 
meets  with  a  certain  recognition  in  England; 
he  has  his  readers  and  admirers ;  various 
translations  from  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished among  us ;  criticisms,  also,  not  wilhoul 
clear  discernment,  and  nowise  wanting  in  ap- 
plause ;  and  to  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
even  the  un-German  pan  of  the  public  has 
listened  with  some  cariosity  and  hopeful  an- 
ticipation. From  which  symptoms  we  should 
infer  two  things,  both  yctj  comfortable  to  us 
in  our  present  capacity;  First,  that  the  old 
slraii-laced,  microscopic  sect  of  J  ellri-leiires- 
men,  whose  divinity  was  "Elegance,"  a  creed 
of  French  growth,  and  more  admirable  for 
men-milliners  than  for  critics  and  philosophers, 
must  be  rapidly  declining  in  these  Islands; 
and,  secondly,  which  is  a  much  more  personal 
consideration,  that,  in  slili  farther  investigating 
and  exhibiting  this  wonderful  Jean  Paul,  we 
have  attempted  what  will  be,  for  many  of  our 
readers,  no  unwelcome  service. 

Our  inquiry  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
departments,  the  Biographical  and  ihe  Critical; 
concerning  both  of  which,  in  their  order,  we 
have  some  observations  to  make ;  and  what,  in 
regard  to  the  latter  department  at  least,  we 
reckon  more  profitable,  some  rather  curious 
documents  to  preser;!. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Richter's  life,  eiter- 
cally   considered,   differed   much   in    general 


character  from  other  literary  lives,  wh'ch,  for 
most  pan,  are  so  barren  of  incident;  the  earlier 
portion  of  it  was  straitened  enough,  but  not 
otherwise  distinguished ;  the  latter  and  busiest 
portion  of  it  was,  in  like  manner,  ait<^ether 
private ;  spent  chiefly  in  provincial  towns,  and 
apart  from  high  scenes  or  persons;  its  princi- 
pal occurrences  the  new  books  he  wrote,  its 
whole  course  a  spiritual  and  silent  one.  He 
became  an  author  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and 
with  a  conscienlions  assiduity,  adhered  to  that 
employment;  not  seeking,  indeed  carefully 
avoiding,  any  interruption  or  disturbance 
therein,  were  it  only  for  a  day  oi'  an  hour. 
Nevertheless,  in  looking  over  those  sixty  vo- 
lumes of  his,  we  feel  as  if  Richter's  history 
must  have  another,  much  deeper  interest  and 
worth,  than  outward  incidents  could  impart  to 
it.  For  Ihe  spirit  which  shines  more  or  less 
completely  through  his  writings,  is  one  of  pe- 
rennial excellence;  rare  in  all  limes  and  situa- 
tions, and  perhaps  nowhere  and  in  no  time 
more  rare  than  in  literary  Europe,  at  this  era. 
We  see  in  this  man  a  high,  self-subsi stent, 
original,  and,  in  many  respects,  even  great 
character.  He  shows  himsell'  a  man  of  won- 
derful gifts,  and  wiih,  perhaps,  a  still  happier 
combination  and  adjustment  of  these;  in  whom 
Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  not  only  reconciled; 
hut  blended  together  into  a  purer  essence,  inta 
Hellion;  who,  with  the  soOest,most  universal 
sympathy  for  outward  things,  is  inwardly  calm, 
impregiiable ;  holds  on  his  way  through  ail 
temptations  and  afliictions,  so  quietly,  yet  sa 
inflexibly;  the  true  literary  man,  amongalhoa- 
sand  false  ones,  the  Apollo  among  neatlierds; 
in  one  word,  a.  man  understanding  the  nine- 
teenth centorv,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  it; 
yet  whose  life  is,  in  some  measure,  an  heroic 
and  devout  one.  No  character  of  this  kind, 
we  are  aware,  is  to  be  formed  without  mani- 
^truggling  with  the  world; 
of  such  stru^iing,  what  lit- 
tle of  it  can  be  narrated  and  interpreted,  wilt 
belong  to  the  highest  species  of  history.  The 
acted  life  of  such  a  man,  it  has  been  said,  "  is 
itself  a  Bible ;"  it  is  a  "  Gospel  of  Freedom," 
preached  abroad  to  all  men  ;  whereby,  among 
mean  unbelieving  souls,  we  may  know  that 
nobleness  has  not  yet  become  impossible ;  and, 
languishing  amid  boundless  triviality  and  des- 
picability,  still  understand  that  man's  nature 
is  indefeasibly  divine,  and  so  hold  fast  what  is 
the  most  important  of  all  faith,  the  faith  ii 
ourselves. 

But  if  Ihe  acted  life  of  a  pitts  Vales  is  so  high 
a  matter,  the  written  life,  which,  if  properly 
written,  would  be  a  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  must  also  have  great  value.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  Poet  is  equal  to  his 
Poem,  which  saying  is  partially  true ;  but,  ia 
a  deeper  sense,  it  may  also  be  asserted,  and 
with  still  greater  truth,  that  no  Poem  is  equal 
to  its  Poet.  Now,  it  is  Biography  that  first 
gives  us  both  Poet  and  Poem;  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  Ihe  one,  elucidating  and  completing 
that  of  the  other.  That  ide_^al  outline  of  him- 
self, which  a  man  unconsciously  shadows  forth 
in  his  wrilings,  and  which, rightly  deciphered, 
will  be  truer  than  any  ''her  representation  of 
him,  it  is  the  task  of  the  Biogiapher  to  fill  up 
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into  an  actual  coherent  figure,  and  bring  home 
lo  our  eiperience,  or  at  least  clear,  undoabiing 
admiration,  thereby  to  instruct  and  edify  us  in 
many  ways.  Conducted  on  such  principles, 
the  Biography  of  great  men,  especially  of  great 
Poets,  that  is,  of  men  in  the  highest  degree- 
noble  minded  and  wise,  might  become  one  of 
the  most  dignified  and  valuable  species  of 
composition.  As  matters  stand,  indeed,  there 
are  few  Biographies  thai  accomplish  any  thing 
of  this  kind;  the  mosi  are  mere  Indexes  of  a 
Biography,  which  each  reader  is  to  write  out' 
for  himself,  as  he  peruses  ihem ;  not  the  living 
hody.but  the  dry  bones  of  a  body,  which  should 
have  been  alive.  To  eipecl  any  such  Prome- 
thean  virtue  in  a  commoa  Life-writer  were 
ntitvasonable  enough.  How  shall  that  unhap- 
py Biographic  brotherhood,  instead  of  writing 
like  Index-makers  and  (Jovernment-clerks, 
saddenty  become  enkindled  with  some  sparks 
of  intellect,  or  even  of  genial  (ire;  and  not  only 
collecting  dales  aikd  facts,  but  making  use  of 
Ihem,  look  beyond  the  surface  and  economical 
form  of  a  man's  life,  into  its  substance 
spirit  ^  The  truth  is,  Biographies  are  . 
similar  case  with  Sermons  and  Songs:  they 
have  their  scientific  rules,  their  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion and  of  imperfection,  as  all  things  have ; 
but  hitherto  their  rules  are  only,  a*  it  were, 
nnseen  Laws  of  Nature,  not  critical  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  threaten  as  with  no  immedi- 
ate penally:  besides,  unlike  Tragedies  and 
Epics,  such  works  may  be  something  without 
being  all :  their  simplicity  of  form,  moreover, 
in  apt  :o  seem  easiness  of  execution;  and  thus, 
for  oae  artist  in  those  departments,  we  have  a 
thousand  bunglers. 

With  regard  lo  Richter,  in  particular,  to  say 
that  his  biographic  treatment  has  been  worse 
than  usual,  were  saying  much ;  yet  worse  than 
we  expected  it  has  certainly  been.  Various 
"Lives  of  Jean  Paul,"  aniiously  etideavonring 
to  profit  by  the  public  excitement,  while  it  lasted, 
and  communicating,  in  a  given  space, almost  a 
minimum  of  information,  have  been  read  by 
ns,  within  the  last  four  years,  with  no  great 
disappointmeni.  We  strove  to  lake  thankfully 
what  little  they  had  to  give ;  and  looked  for- 
ward, in  hope,  to  that  promised  "Autobiogra- 
phy," wherein  all  deficiencies  were  to  be  sup- 
plied. Several  years  before  his  death,  it  would 
seem,  Kichter  had  determined  on  writing;  some 
account  of  his  own  life ;  and  with  hta  cus- 
tomary honesty  had  set  aboot  a  thorough  pre- 
paration for  thu  task  After  revolving  many 
plans,  some  of  them  singular  enoneh  he  al 
last  determined  on  the  form  of  composition ; 
and  with  a  half  sportful  allusi  n  to  Goethe's 
Diehlung  tmd  Jfalirknt  aas  ne  em  Lebti  had 
prefixed  to  his  work  the  title  Wahrhtit  aus 
mmum  Leben  (Trulh  from  my  Life)  having  re- 
linquished, as  impracticable,  the  strange  idea 
of  writing,  parallel  to  it,  a  DiMu«g  (Fiction) 
also,  under  cover  of  "  NioJaus  Mai^raf," — a 
certain  Apothecary,  existing  only  as  hero  of 
one  of  his  last  Novels  I  In  this  work,  which 
weightier  avocations  had  indeed  retarded  or 
suspended,  considerable  progress  was  said  to 
have  been  made ;  and  on  Richier's  decease, 
llerr  Otto,  a  man  of  talents,  who  had  been  his 
mate  friend  for  half  a  life-time,  undertook 


the  editing  and  completing  of  it;  not  without 
sufiioieDl  proclamation  and  assertion,  which  in 
the  meanwhile  was  credible  enough,  that  lo 
him  only  could  theposlof  Richter's  biographer 

Three  little  Volumes  of  that  Wakrheit  au. 
Jean  Pnul's  Lfbe.i,  published  in  the  course  of 
as  many  years,  are  al  length  before  us.  Thi 
First  volume,  which  came  out  in  18S6,  oc 
casioned  some  surprise,  if  not  disappointment 
yet  still  left  room  for  hope.  It  was  the  com 
real  Autobiography,  and  writ 
wiih  much  heartiness  and  even  dignity  of 
^.n.iner,  though  taken  up  under  a  quite  anex 
!  pected  point  of  view,  in  that  spirit  of  genial 
humour,  of  gay  earnestness,  which,  with  all  its 
strange  fantastic  accompaniments,  often  sat  on 
Jean  Paul  so  gracefulty,  and  to  which,  al  any 
rate,  no  reader  of  his  works  couldbe  a  stranger 
By  virtue  of  an  autocratic  ukase,  Paul  ha^ 
appoinied  himself"  Professor  of  his  own  His- 
toi7,"  and  delivered  to  the  Universe  thret 
beaatiful  "Leciures"  on  that  subject ;  boasting, 
justly  enough,  that,  in  his  special  department 
he  was  better  informed  than  any  other  maE 
whatever.  He  was  not  without  his  oratorical 
secrets  and  professorial  habits:  thus,  as  Mr 
Wortley,  in  writing  his  parliamentary  speech 
to  be  read  within  bis  hat,  had  marked,  in  va 
rious  passages,  "Here  cough,"  so  Paul  with 
greater  brevity,  had  an  arbitrary  hieroglyph 
introduced  here  and  there,  among  his  papers, 
and  purporting,  as  be  tells  us,  Meine  Herren. 
nienimiA  seharre,  memand  giilaie! — "Gentlemen, 
no  scraping,  no  yawning!" — a  hieroglyph,  we 
must  say,  which  many  public  speakers  might 
stand  more  in  need  of  than  he. 

Unforianately,  in  the  Second  volume,  no 
other  Leciures  came  lo  light,  bui  only  a  string 
of  disconnected,  indeed  quite  heterogeneous 
Notes,  intended  lo  have  biien  fashioned  into 
such;  the  full  free  stream  of  oratory  dissipated 
unsatisfactory  drops.  With  the 
Third  volume,  which  is  by  much  the  longest, 
Herr  Otto  appears  more  decidedly  in  his  own 
person,  though  still  rather  with  the  scissors 
than  with  the  pen ;  and,  behind  a  multitude  of 
circnmvallaiions  and  outjwsts,  endeavours  to 
advance  his  hiflory  a  little;  the  Lectures 
having  leil  ii  still  almost  at  the  very  com- 
mencement. His  peculiar  plan, .and  the  loo 
manifest  purpose  lo  continue  speaking  in  Jean 
Paul's  manner,  greatly  obstruct  his  progress- 
which,  indeed,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  at  the 
end  of  this  third  volume,  that  is,  after  some 
seven  hundred  small  octavo  pages,  we  find 
the  hero,  as  yei.  scarcely  beyond  his  twentieth 
year,  and  the  history  proper  still  only,  as  it 
,  beginning.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
Olto,  whose  talent  and  good  purpose,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  relation  to  Richter,  demand 
regard  from  us,  had  not  adopted  some  straight- 
forward method,  and  spoken  out  in  plain  prose, 
which  seems  a  more  natural  dialed  for  him, 
what  he  had  to  say  on  this  matter.  Instead  of 
a  multifarious  combination,  tending  so  slowly, 
if  al  all,  towards  unity,  he  might,  without 
omitting  those  "Lectures,"  or  any  "Note"  that 
had  value,  have  given  us  a  direct  Narrative, 
which,  if  it  had  wanted  the  line  of  Beauty, 
might  have  had  the  still  more  indispensab'e 
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line  of  Eegulariiy,  and  been,  at  all  events,  far 
shoner.  Till  Herr  Oito's  work  is  cumpleled, 
we  cannot  speak  poailively ;  l)ut,in  the  mean- 
while, we  must  say  tbal  it  wears  an  unpros- 
peroiis  aspect,  and  leaves  room  to  fear  that, 
after  all,  Richter's  Biography  may  still  long 
continue  a  problem.  As  for  ourselves,  in  this 
state  of  matters,  what  help,  towards  character- 
izing Jean  Paul's  practical  Life,  we  can  afFiird, 
is  but  a  fe*  slight  facis  gleaned  from  Herr 
Qlto's  and  other  meaner  woritsi  and  which, 
even  in  our  own  eyes,  are  extremely  insuf- 
ficient. 

Richlef  was  born  at  Wonsiedel  in  Baireoth, 
in  the  year  1763;  and  as  his  birthnlay  fell  on 
the  31st  of  March,  it  was  sometimes  wittily 
said  that  he  and  Ihe  Spring  were  born  together. 
He  himself  mentions  this,  and  with  a  laudable 
intention!  "this  epigrammatic  fkcl,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  the  Prtifessor  and  the  Spring  came  into 
the  world  together,!  have  indeed  brought  out 
a  hundred  times  in  conversation,  before  now; 
but  I  fire  it  off  here  purposely,  like  a  cannon- 
saiule,  for  the  hundred  and  lirst  time,  thai  so 
by  printing  I  may  ever  henceforth  be  tinable 
to  offer  it  again  as  beiinioi-bonbon,  when,  through 
the  Prinlei^s  Devil,  it  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  all  Ihe  world."  Destiny,  he  seems 
to  think,  made  another  witticism  on  him;  the 
word  BUhitr  being  appellative  as  well  as  pro- 
per, in  the  German  tongue,  where  it  signifies 
Jwlge.  His  Christian  name,  Jean  Paul,  which 
long  pa-'sed  for  some  freak  of  his  own,  and  a 
pseudonym,  he  seems  to  have  derived  honest- 
ly enough,  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Johann  Paul  Kuhn.  a  substantial  cloth-maker, 
in  Hof;  only  translatlag  the  German  Johann 
into  Ihe  French  Jean.  The  Eichters,  for  at 
least  two  generations,  had  been  schoolmasters, 
or  very  subaltern  churchmen,  distinguished 
fnr  their  poverty  and  their  piety ;  the  grand- 
father, it  appears,  is  still  remembered  in  his 
little  circle,  as  a  man  of  quite  remarkable  in- 
nocence and  holiness;  "in  Neustadt,"  says 
hit;  descendant, "  they  will  show  you  a  bench 
behind  the  organ,  where  he  knelt  on  Sundays, 
and  acave  he  had  made  for  himself  in  what 
is  called  the  Little  Calm,  where  he  was  wont 
to  pray."  Holding,  and  laboriously  discharg- 
ing, three  school  or  church  offices,  his  yearly 
income  scarcely  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds: 
"and  ai  this  Hunger-fountain,  common  enough 
for  Baireulh  school-people,  the  man  stood 
thirly-five  years  long,  and  cheerfully  drew. 
Preferment  had  been  slow  in  visiting  him ;  but 
at  length,  "it  came  to  pass,"  says  Paul,  "just 
in  my  birth-year,  that,  on  the  6ih  of  August, 
probably  through  special  connections  with  the 
Higher  PaiBeri,  he  did  tibtain  one  of  the  most 
important  places;  in  comparison  with  which, 
truly,  Reclorale,  and  Town,  and  cave  in  the 
Culmuerg,  were  well  worth  exchanging ;  a 
place,  namely,  in  the  Neustadt  Churchyard.* — 
— His  good  wife  had  been  promoted  thither 
twenty  yeais  before  him.  My  parents  had  taken 
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.n  infant,  along  with  them  to  bis  death- 
He  was  in  the  act  ot  departing,  when  a 
yman  (as  my  father  has  often  told  me) 
to  them:  Now,  let  the  old  Jacob  lay  his 
hand  on  the  child,  and  bless  him.  I  was  held 
into  the  bed  of  death,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  bead. — Thou  good  old  grantlfather ',  Oftea 
have  I  thought  of  thy  hand,  blessing  as  it  grew 
cold, — when  Fate  led  me  out  of  dark  hours 
to  clearer, — and  already  I  can  believe  in  thy 
blessing,  in  this  material  world,  whose  life, 
foundation,  and  essence  is  Spirit  1" 

The  father,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 
humble  post  of  Tmius,  (under  sohoolmaster) 
and  Oi^anist  at  Wonsiedel,  was  shortly  after- 
rds  appointed  clei^yman  in  the  hamlet  of 
liz;  and   Ihence,   in    the   course   of  years, 
transferred  to  Schwarzenbach  on   the   Saale. 
0  was  of  a  truly  devout  disposition,  though 
combining  with  it  more  energy  of  character, 
and,   apparently,  more   general  talent;  being 
noted  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  bold,  zealous 
preacher;   and  still   partially   known  to   the 
world,  we  believe,  for  some  meritorious  com- 
ions  in   Church-music.     In  poverty  he 
ot  be  said  to  have  altogether  equalled  his 
predecessor,  who  through  life  ate  nothing  bat 
bread  and  beer ;   yet  poor  enough  he  was ; 
no   less   cheerful   than   poor.     The   thriving 
butcher's  daughter,  whom  he  took  to  wife,  had, 
we  guess,  brought  no  money  with  her,  but 
dy  habits  little  advantageous  for  a  school- 
aster,  or  parson ;  at  ail  events,  the  worthy 
an,  frugal  as  his  household  was,  had  con- 
lual  difficulties,  and  even  died  in  debt.  Paul, 
who  in  those  days  was  called  Fritz,  narrates 
gaily,  how  his  mother  used  to  despatch  him  to 
Hof,  her  native  town,  with  a  provender  bag 
strapped  over  his  shoulders,  under  pretext  oT 
purciias^ng  at  a  cheaper  rate  there ;   but  in 
reality  to  get  his  groceries  and  dainties  fur- 
'  id  gratis  by  his  .grandmother.    He  was 
to  Iriss  his  grandfather's  band  behind  the 
loom,  and  speak  with  him  ;  while  the  good  old 
iady,  parsimonious  lo  all  the  world,  but  lavish 
'  er   own,  privily  filled  his  bag  with  the 
things  of  this  life,  and  even  gave  him 
almonds  for  himself,  which,  however,  he  kept 
for  afriend.     One  ■   '  "    '  "' '  "  'te  new 

municate.    Paul,  ii  joys  of 

existence  at  Jodiz.  )ng  the 

number; 

"  In   Autumn    e^  gh    the 

weather  were  bad)  o  in  hia 

nightgown,  with  P  a  poia 

toe-field  lying  over  i  /ounker 

carried  a  mattock,  the  other  a  hand-basket. 
Arrived  on  the  ground,  the  Father  set  to  dig- 
ging new  potatoes,  s5  many  as  were  wanted 
for  supper;  Paul  gathered  them  from  the  bed 
into  the  basket,  whilst  Adam,  clambering  in 
the  hazel  thickets,  looked  out  for  the  best  nuts. 
Aiier  a  time,  Adam  had  to  come  down  from 
his  boughs  into  the  bed,  and  Paul  in  his  turn  as- 
cended.  And  thus,  with  potatoes  and  nuts, 
they  returned  contentedly  home;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  having  run  abroad,  some  mile  tn  space, 
some  hour  in  time,  and  then  of  celebrating  the 
harvest-home,  by  candle  light,  when  they  cam* 
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back, — let  every  one  paint  lo  himself  as  b 
Kantly  as  the  receiver  thereof." 

To  such  persons  as  argue  That  the  respei 
bility  of  the  cloth  depends  on  its  price  at 
clothier's,  it  must  appear   surprising   thai 
Proiestam  clei^yraan,  who  notooly  was  in 
ease  to  keep  fox-hounds,  but  even  saw  it  Oi 
Tenient  to  dig  his  own  potatoes,  should 
have  fallen  under  universal  odium,  and  fell 
usefulness  very  considerably  diminished.   No- 
thing of  (his  kind,  however,  becomes  visible 
in  the  history  of  ihe  Jodiz  Parson;  wefipdhim 
a  man  powerful  in  his  vocation;  iuved  and 
Tenerated  by  his  flock ;   nay,  associating  at 
will,  and  ever  as  an  honoured  guest,  with  (he 
Ceniry  of  Voigiland,  noi  indeed  in  the  cha- 
racter of   gentleman,  yet  in   thai   of  priest, 
which  he  reckoned  fkr  higher,    l^ke  an  old 
Latheran,  says   bis   son,  he  believed  in  the 
great,  as  he  did  in  ghosts ;  but  withoul  any 
»hade  of  fear.     The  irulh  is,  Ihe  man  had  a 
cheerful,  pure,  religious  heart;  was  diligent 
in  business,  and  fervent  in  spirit;   and,  in  all 
Ihe  relations  of  his  life,  found  this  well-nigh 
tufficieui  for  him. 

To  our  Professor,  as  to  Poets  in  general,  the 
recollections  of  childhood  had  always  some- 
thing of  an  ideal,  almost  celestial  character. 
Often,  in  his  fictions,  he  describes  such  scenes, 
with  a  fo[id  minuteness ;  nor  is  poverty  any 
deadly,  or  even  unwelcome  ingredient  in  them. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  by  money,  or  money's 
worth,  that  man  lives  and  has  his  being.  "Is 
not  God's  Universe  wUh-m  our  head,  whether 
there  be  a  lorn  scull-cap  or  a  king's  diadem 
williDut?"  Let  no  one  imagine  Ihat  Paul's 
young  years  were  onhappy;  still  less  that  he 
looks  back  on  them  in  a  lachrymose,  sentimen- 
tal manner,  with  the  smallest  symptom  either 
of  boasting  or  whining.  Poverly  of  a  far 
sterner  sort  than  thi.s  would  have  been  a  light 
matler  to  him ;  for  a  kind  mother.  Nature  her- 
self, had  already  provided  against  it;  and, like 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  rendered  him  invul- 
nerable to  outward  things.  There  was  a  bold, 
deep,  joyful  spirit  looking  through  those  young 
eyes;  and  lo  such  a  spirit  the  world  has  no- 
thing poor,  but  all  is  rich,  and  full  of  loveli- 
ness and  wonder.  That  our  readers  may  glance 
with  us  into  this  foreign  Parsonagt,  we  shall 
translate  some  paragraphs  from  Paul's  second 
Lecture,  and  thereby  furnish,  at  ihe  same  lime,  a 
specimen  of  his  professorial  style  and  lemper. 

"To  represent  ihe  Jodiz  life  of  our  Hans 
Paul, — for  by  this  name  we  shall  for  a  time 
distinguish  him,  yel  ever  changing  il  with 
others, — uur  besl  coarse,  I  believe,  will  be  to 
conduct  him  ibrough  a  whole  Idyl-year ;  divid- 
ing the  normal  year  into  four  seasons,  as  so 
many  quarterly  Idyls;  ftfur  Idyls  eihausi  his 

"  For  the  rest,  let  no  one  marvel  at  finding 
ftn  Idyl-kingdom  and  pastoral- world  in  a  lillle 
hamlet  and  parsonage.  In  the  smallest  bed 
jou  can  raise  a  lulip-tree,  which  shall  extend 
its  flowery  boughs  over  all  Ihe  garden ;  and  the 
life-brealh  of  joy  can  be  inhaled  as  well  through 
a  window,  as  in  ihe  open  wood  and  sky.  Nay, 
u  not  Man's  Spirit  (with  all  its  infinite  celes- 
tial-spaces) walled  in  within  a  six-feet  Body, 
with  integuments,  and  Malpighi 


and  capillary  lubes;  and  has  only  five  strdi 
world- windows,  of  Senses,  (o  open  for  lh« 
boundless,  round-eyed,  round-sunned  AH; — 
and  yet  It  discerns  and  reproduces  an  All ! 

"Scarcely  do  I  know  with  which  of  the  four 
quarterly  Idyls  to  begin  ;  for  each  is  a  lillle 
heavenly  forecourt  to  the  next;  however,  the 
climax  of  joys,  if  we  sian  wiih  Winier  and 
January,  will  perhaps  be  most  apparent.  In  the 
cold,  our  Father  had  ciimmonly,  like  a^i  Alpine 
herdsman,  come  down  from  the  upper  altitude 
of  his  study  i  and,  lo  Ihe  joy  of  Ihe  children, 
was  dwelling  on  the  plain  of  the  general  famt- 
ly-rooni.  In  the  morning,  he  sat  by  a  window, 
committing  his  Sunday's  sermon  to  memory; 
and  the  three  sons,  Fritz,  (who  I  myself  am,) 
and  Adam,  and  Gottlieb,  carried,  by  turns,  ihe 
full  coffee-cup  lo  him,  and  stilt  more  gladly 
carried  back  the  empty  one,  because  the  car- 
inas then  entitled  to  pick  the  unoielted  r«- 
3  of  the  sugar-candy  (taken  against 
cough)  from  the  bottom  thereof.  Out  of  doors, 
truly,  the  sky  covered  all  things  with  silence; 
the  brook  with  ice,  the  village  with  snow :  but 
ir  room,  there  was  life :  imder  the  stove  a 
pigeon-eslablishment;  on  the  windows,  finch 
cages;  on  the  floor  the  invincible  bult  brach, 
our  Bownc,  the  nighl-goardian  of  the  court- 
yard 1  and  a  poodle,  and  the  pretty  Srharmantel, 
(Poll,)  a  present  from  the  Lady  von  Plolho ; — 
and  close  by,  the  kitchen,  with  two  maids ;  and 
farther  ofi",  against  the  oiher  end  of  the  house, 
stable,  with  all  sorts  of  bovine,  swinish, 
and  feathered  cattle,  and  their  noises :  the 
threshers,  with  their  Bails,  also  at  work  within 
ourt-yard,  I  might  reckon  asanoiberitem. 
In  ihis  way,  with  nothing  but  society  on  all 
hands,  the  whole  male  portion  of  ihe  house 
hold  easily  spent  their  fore-noon  in  tasks  of 
memory,  not  far  from  ihe  female  portion,  as 
busily  employed  in  cooking. 
"  Holidays  occur  in  every  occupation ;  thus 
9  had  my  airing  holidays, — analogous  lowa 
tering  holidays. — so  that  I  could  travel  out  in  the 
snow  of  the  court-yard,  and  to  the  bam  with  its 
threshing.  Nay,  was  there  a  dehcnie  embassy  Ic 
be  transacted  in  the  village, — for  example,  to  the 
iChoolmasler,  lo  the  tailor, — Iwassuretobede- 
patched  thither  in  ihe  middle  of  my  lessons ;  and 
ihnslslillgolforth  into  the  open  air  and  Ihecold, 
and  measured  myself  with  the  new  snow.  At 
noon,  before  our  own  dinner,  we  children  might 
also,  in  the  kitchen,  have  the  hungry  satisfaction 
e  the  threshers  fall  to  and  consume  their 
victuals. 

"The  afternoon,  again,  was  still  more  im- 
portant, and  richer  in  joys.  Winter  shortened 
and  sweetened  our  lessons.  In  the  long  dusk, 
Falher  walked  to  and  fro;  and  the  chil- 
dren, according  to  ability,  trotted  under  his 
ight-^own,  holding  by  his  hands.  At  sound 
of  the  Vesper  bell,  we  placed  ourselves  in  a 
circle,  and  in  concert  devotionally  chanted  the 
hymn,  DU  fimtre  WirW  bnchl  Hark  htnin,  (The 
gloomy  Night  is  gathering  round.)  Only  in 
■"  jes,  not  in  lowns,  where  properly  there  is 
night  than  day  labour,  have  the  evening 
es  a  meaning  and  beauty,  and  are  the 
>-song  of  the  day  :  Ihe  evening-bell  is  as 
■re  the  muffle  of  the  over  loud  heart,  and 
a  ran^  dcs  vuches  of  the  plains,  ca.ls  men 
-     -dhyGoO'^lc 
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from  (heir  running  and  toiling,  into  Ihe  land 
of  silence  and  dreams.  After  a  pleasant 
ing  about  the  kiichen  door,  for  the 
of  candle-light,  we  saw  our  wide  roo 
illuminated  and  barricaded ;  ui  wit,  the  windnw 
shutters  were  closed  and  boiled ;  and  behind 
these  window  bastions  and  breast- works,  the 
t±Lld  felt  himself  enugly  nestled,  and  well  se- 
cured against  Knecht  Ruprcchi,"  who  on  (he 
outside  could  not  get  in,  bm  only  in  vain  keep 
growling  and  humming. 

"  Aboai  this  period  too  it  was  that  we  chil- 
dren might  undress,  and  in  loDg  train-shirts 
skip  up  and  dswn.  Idyllic  joys  of  various 
sorts  aitemaled;  our  Father  either  had  his 
quarto  Bible,  interleaved  with  blank  folio 
sheets,  before  him,  and  was  marking,  at  each 
verse,  the  book  wherein  he  had  read  any  thing 
concerning  it; — ar  more  commonly  he  had  his 
ruled  music-paper ;  and,  undisturbed  by  this 
raclcetting  of  children,  was  composing  whole 
concerts  of  church-music,  with  all  their  divi- 
sions; constructing  his  internal  melody  with- 
<rat  any  help  of  external  tones,  (as  Reichard 
too  advises,)  or  rather,  in  spile  of  all  external 
mistones.  In  both  cases,  in  the  last  with  the 
more  pleasure,  I  looked  on  as  he  wrote ;  and 
rejoiced  specially,  when,  by  pauses  of  various 
instruments,  whole  pages  were  at  once  filled 
up.  The  children  all  sat  sporting  an  that  long 
writing  and  eating  table,  or  even  vndrr  it.  ••■ 

"Then,  at  length,  how  did  the  winter  even- 
ing,  once  a  week,  mount  in  worth,  when  the 
M  errand-woman,  coated  in  snow,  with  her 
fruit,  fieah,  and  general  ware  basket,  entered 
the  kitchen  from  Hof;  and  we  ail,  in  this  case, 
had  the  distant  town  in  miniature  before  our 
eyes,  nay,  before  our  noses,  for  there  were 
pastry  cakes  In  it !" 

Thus  in  dull  winter  imprisonment,  among 
ail  manner  of  bovine,  swinish,  and  feathered 
cattle,  with  their  noises,  may  Idyllic  joys  be 
found,  if  there  is  an  ej-e  to  see  them,  and  a 
heart  to  taste  them.  Truly  happiness  is  cheap, 
did  we  apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it.  Paul 
warns  us  elsewhere  not  to  believe,  for  these 
Idyls,  that  there  were  no  sonr  days,  no  chidings, 
and  the  Kke,  at  Jodii:  yet,  ou  the  whole,  he 
had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  parents.  They 
loved  him  well;  his  Father,  he  says,  would 
"  shed  tears"  over  any  mark  of  quickness  or 
talent  in  little  Fritz:  they  were  virtuous  also, 
atiddevont,  which,  after  all,  is  belter  than  being 
rich.  "Ever  and  anon."  says  he,  "I  was 
hearing  some  narrative  from  my  Father,  how 
he  and  other  clergymen  had  taken  parts  of 
their  dress  and  given  them  to  the  poor;  he  re- 
lated these  things  with  joy,  not  as  an  admoni- 
tion, but  merely  as  a  necessary  occurrence: 
O  God !  I  thank  Thee  for  my  Father !" 

Richter's  education  was  nol  of  a  more  sump- 
tuous sort  than  his  board  and  lodging.  Some 
disagreement  with  the  Schoolmaster  at  Jodia 
had  induced  the  Parson  to  take  his  sons  from 
school,  and  determine  to  teach  them  himself 
This  determination  he  executed  faithfully  in- 
deed, yet  in  the  most  limited  style;  his  method 
being  no  Pesialozzian  one,  but  simply  the  old 
scheme  of  task-work  and  force-work,  operating 
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on  a  Latin  grammar  and  a  Latin  vocabulary ; 
and  the  two  boys  sat  all  day,  and  all  year,  at 
home,  without  other  preceptorial  noorishmenl 
than  getting  by  heart  long  lists  of  words.  Friti 
learned  honestly  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of 
his  brother  Adam's  bad  example.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  totally  destitute  of  books,  except 
such  of  his  Father's  theological  one.s  as  he 
could  come  at  by  stealth:  these,  for  want  of 
■,  he  eagerly  devoured ;  understanding,  as 
he  says,  nothing  whatever  of  their  contents. 
With  no  leas  impetuosity,  and  no  less  profit, 
he  perused  the  antiquated  sets  of  Newspapers, 
which  a  kind  patroness,  the  Lady  von  Plotho, 
already  mentioned,  was  in  the  habit  of  furnish- 
ng  to  his  Father,  nol  in  separate  sheets,  but  in 
iheaves  monthly.  This  was  the  extent  of  his 
■eading.  Jodiz  too  was  the  most  sequestered 
of  all  hamlets;  had  neither  natural  nor  artifi- 
cial beauty;  no  memorable  thing  could  be  seen 
there,  id  a  lifetime.  Nevenheless,  under  an 
ble  Sky,  and  in  a  quite  wondroas 
World  it  did  stand ;  and  glimpses  into  the  in- 
finite spaces  of  the  Universe,  and  even  into 
the  infinite  spaces  of  Man's  Soul,  could  be  had 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Fritz  hail  his  own 
thoughts,  in  spite  of  schoolmasters  ;  a  iittle 
heavenly  seed  of  Knowledge,  nay  of  Wisdom, 
had  been  laid  in  him,  and  with  no  gardener, 
but  Nature  herself,  it  was  silently  growing, 
'o  some  of  our  readers,  the  following  circum- 
lance  may  seem  unparalleled,  if  not  nnintel- 
igiblej  to  others  nowise  so: 

"In  the  future  Literary  History  of  our  hero, 
twill  become  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  bora 
lore  for  Philosophy  than  for  Poetry.  In  ear- 
liest times,  the  woid  WiUicatlieil,  (Philosophy, 
Wortd^sdmi,') — yet  also  another  word,  ilforgen- 
hnd,  (East,  Moming-lamI,') — was  to  me  an  open 
Heaven 's-gate,  ih  rough  which  I  looked  in,  over 
long,  long  gardens  of  joy. — Never  shall  I  forget 
that  inward  occurrence,  till  now  narrated  to  nc 
mortal,  wherein  I  witnessed  the  fairth,  of  my 
IS,  of  which  I  can  still  give 
the  place  and  time.  One  forenoon,  I  waa 
standing,  a  very  young  child,  in  the  outer  door, 
and  looking  leftward  at  the  stack  of  fuel  wood. 
— when,  all  at  onee  the  internal  vision, — I  am 
Me,  (kli  bin  em  M,)  came  like  a  flash  from 
heaven  before  me,  and  in  gleaming  light  ever 
afterwards  continued :  then  had  my  Mk,  for  the 
time,  seen  itself,  and  for  ever.  Deceptions 
of  memory  are  scarcely  conceivable  here;  for. 
in  regard  to  an  event  occurring  altogether  in 
the  veiled  Holy-of-Holies  of  roan,  and  whose 
novelty  alone  has  given  permanence  to  such 
ryday  recollections  accompanying  it,  no 
posterior  description  from  another  parly  would 
have  mingled  itself  with  accompanying  cii^ 

is  thirteenth  year  that  the  family 
removed  to  that  better  church-living  at  Schwar- 
zenbach;  with  which  change,  so  far  as  school 
education  was  concerned,  prospects  consider- 
ably brighlened  for  him.  The  public  Teacher 
there  was  no  deep  scholar  or  thinker,  yet  a 
lively,  genial  roan,  and  warmly  interested  (n 
his  pupils ;  among  whom  he  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  Fritz,  as  a  boy  of  altogether  supe- 
lifts.  What  was  of  still  more  importance, 
books  i,^tered  iqio 
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course  of  highly  miscellaneous,  self-selected 
reading;  and  what  wilh  Romances,  what  with 
Belle s-Lettres  works,  and  Hntchesonlan  Phi- 
losophy, and  conlroversjal  Divinity,  s 
astonishing  scene  opening  round  him 
hands.  His  Laiin  and  Greek  were  now  belter 
taught;  he  even  began  learning  Hebrew, 
clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood  took  pie: 
in  his  company,  yonng  as  he  was ;  and 
of  great  service  now  and  afterwards :  it 
under  Iheir  auspices  Ihat  he  commenced 
position,  and  also  speculating  on  Theology, 
wherein  he  "Inclined  strongly  to  the  helerodux 

In  the  "family  room,"  however,  things  w 
not  nearly  so  flourishing.  The  Professt 
three  Lectures  terminate  before  ihis  dale;  but 
we  gaiher  from  his  Moles  that  surly  clouds 
hung  over  Schwarzeiibach,  ihal  "  his  evil  days 
began  Ihere."  The  Father  was  enfiaged  in 
moie  complei  duties  than  f.ifmeriy,  went  often 
from  home,  was  encumbered  with  debt,  ami 
lost  his  former  cheerfulness  of  hum' 
his  sons  he  saw  do  c  u  (let  eiceptihe  hereditary 
craft  of  School-beeping;  and  lei  the  matter 
rest  Ihere,  taking  liille  farther  charge  of  them. 
In  some  Ihi'ee  years,  the  poor  man,  woro  down 
wilh  manifold  azuieiies,  departed  this  life ; 
leaving  his  pecuniary  affairs,  which  he  had 
long  calculated  on  rectifying  by  the  better  in- 
come of  Schwaraenbnch,  sadly  deranged. 

Meanwhile,  Friedrich  bad  been  sent  to  the 
Hof  Gym.iosimii,  (Town-school,)  where,  nol- 
withslanding  this  event,  he  contiuued  some 
lime,  Iwo  year.s  in  all,  apparently  the  most  pro- 
fitable period  of  his  whole  tuition ;  indeed,  the 
only  period  when,  properly  speaking,  he  had 
any  tutor  but  himjself  The  good  old  cloih- 
making  grandfather  and  grandmother  took 
charge  of  him,  under  iheir  roof;  and  he  had  a 
body  of  teachers,  all  notable  in  tbefr  way. 
Herr  Otlo  represents  him  as  a  fine,  trustful, 
kindly,  yet  resolute  yonth,  who  wenl  through 
bis  persecutions,  prefermenls,  studies,  friend- 
ships, and  other  school-destinies  in  a  highly 
credilable  manner;  and  demonstrates  this,  al 
great  length,  by  various  details  of  facts,  far  too 
minute  for  in.'ierlion  here.  As  a  trait  of  Paul's 
inteUecivial  habitudes,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  at  Ibis  time,  he  scarcely  made  any  pro- 
gress in  History  or  Geography,  much  as  be 
profited  in  all  other  branches ;  nor  was  the 
dull  leacher  entirely  to  blame,  but  also  Ihe  in- 
disposed ptlpil :  indeed,  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards,  that  he  overcame  or  suppressed 
his  contempt  for  those  studies,  and  with  an 
effort  of  his  own  acquired  some  skill  in  them.* 
The  like  we  have  heard  of  other  Poels  and 
Philosophers,  especially  when  their  teachers 
chanced  to  be  prosaists  and  un  philosophical, 
Eichter  boasts  that  he  was  never  punished  at 
school;  yet  between  him  and  the  Hisiorico- 
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,  faplEsB,  hesrUeas,  thixlle  far  pedeiiUc  chaf- 

MTva^u'e,™  aa  far  as  we,  by  means  of  It,  as  by  means 
df  Nalure,  can  diiios  and  rsad  Ibe  Inlinite  SpTtt,  who, 
with  Nature  and  History,  as  with  letlen,  legibly  nriies 
10  lu.    He  who  Hnds  a  6od  In  11m  pbj^lcal  world,  will 

nreei  on  oui  lieaii  a  Craator ;  Htotory,  a  Proyldence." 
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decided  collision.  The  zealous 
Conrector,  a  most  solid,  painstaking  man, 
desirous  to  render  his  Gymnasium  as  like  a 
University  as  possible,  had  imagined  that  a 
series  of  "  Dispatations,"  some  foreshadow  of 
those  held  at  College,  might  be  a  useful,  as 
certainly  enough  it  would  be  an  omamentai 
thing.  By  ill  luck,  the  worthy  P  res  id  ei,.  had 
selected  some  church-article  for  the  theme  of 
such  a  Disputation;  one  boy  was  to  defend, 
and  it  fell  to  Paul's  lot  to  impagn  the  dogma,  a 
task  which,  as  hinted  above,  he  was  very  spe- 
cially qualified  to  undertake.  Now,  honest 
Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  limits  of  this  game ; 
never  dreamt  but  he  might  argue  with  his 
whole  strength,  to  whatever  results  il  might 
lead.  In  a  very  few  rounds,  accordingly,  his 
ahtagonisl  was  borne  out  of  the  ring,  as  good 
as  lifeless ;  and  the  Conrector  himself  seeing 
the  danger,  had,  as  it  were,  to  descend  from 
^hair,  and  clap  the  gaunllets  on 

experienced  hands.  Bui  Paul, 
nothing  daunted,  gave  him  also  a  Rowland  for 
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manifest  to  all  eyes,  was  fast  reducing  him 

10  the  fiigbifollest  extremity.    The  Coa- 

r's  tongue  threatened  cleaving  to  the  roof 

of  his  mouth ;  for  his  brain  was  at  a  stand,  or 

whirling  in  eddies,  only  his  gall  was  in  active 

play.    Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  close 

the  debate  abruptly  by  a  "  Silence,  Sirrah  I" — 

and  leave  the  room,  with  a  face  (like  that  of 

much  more  famous  Subrecior  Hans  von 

hslein)*  "of  a  mingled  colour,  like  red 

bole,  green  chalti,  tinsel -yellow,  and  vomiite- 

;h<  ,k  la  rm,." 

With  his  studies  in  the  Leipzig  University, 

whither  he   proceeded  in  1781,  begins  a  far 

important  era  for  Paul ;  properly,  ihe  era 

of  his  munhoud,  and  first  enlii'e  dependence  on 

himself.    In   regard   to   liirrary   or  scientific 

culture,  il  is  not  clear  thai  he  derived  much 

furtherance  from  Leipzig;  much  more,  at  least, 

than  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  libraries  and 

fellow-learners  might  anywhere  else  have  at 

forded  him.     Certain  professorial  courses  he 

1  attend,  and  with  diligence;  but  too  much 

the  character  of  critic,  as  well  as  of  pupil : 

was   in  the  habit  of  "measuring   miLds" 

with  men  so  much  older  and  more  honooratle 

he ;  and  ere  long,  his  respect  for  many  of 

had  not  a  litiie  abated.     What  his  ori- 

ginal  plan  of  studies  was,  or.  whether  he  had 

anyfiied  plan,  we  do  not  learn;  al  Hof,  withoni 

election  or  rejection  on  his  own  part,  he  had 

been  trained  wilh  some  view  to  Theology ;  but 

ind  every  other  professional  view  soon 

faded  away  in  Leipzig,  owing  to  a  variety  of 

liises;  and  Richter,  now  stiil  more  decidedly 

self-leacher,  broke  loose  from  all  corporate 

guilds  whatsoever,  and  in  intellectual  culture, 

in  other  respects,  endeavoured  to  seek  out 

basis  of  his  own.    He  read  multitudes  of 

books,  and  wrote  down  whole  volumes  of  eit- 

cerpls,  and  private  speculations ;  labouring  in 

all  directions  with  insatiable  eagerness ;  but 
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from  the  University  he  derived  litile  guidance, 
and  soon  came  lo  expect  lillle.  Ernesli,  Ihi 
onl}'  truly  eminent  man  of  the  place,  had  diei 
shortly  after  Paul's  arrival  tiiere. 

Nay,  it  was  necessity  as  well  as  choice  Iha 
deiached  him  from  pi:ofessions ;  he  had  not  thi 
means  to  enter  any.     Quite  another  and  fa, 
more  pressing  set  of  cares  lay  around  him 
not  how  he  coii)d  live  easily  in  future  years 
but  how  he  could  live  al  all  in  the  present,  wa; 
the  grand  question  with   him.     Whatever  it 
might  be  in  regard  lo  intellectual  mailers,  ci 
lainly  in  regard  to  moral  raalters,  Leipzig  w 
his  true  seminary,  where,  with  many  slripi 
Eiperiencc  laughl  him  the  wisest  lessons, 
was  here  that  he  first  saw  Poverty,  not  in  t 
shape  of  Parsiraony,but  in  the  far  sterner  o 
of   actual    Want;    and,   unseen   and   single- 
handed,  wrestling  with  Tonune  for  life  and 
death,  first  proved  what  a  rugged,  deep-rooted, 
indomitable  strength,  under  snch  genial  soil- 
ness, dwelt  in  him ;  and  from  a  buoyant  cloud- 
capt  Youth,  perfected  himself  into  a  clear,  free, 
benign  an  I  and  lofly-minded  Man. 

Meanwhile  the  steps  toward  snch  a  consum- 
mation were  painful  enough.  His  old  School- 
master at  Sehwarzenbach.  himself  a  Leipziger, 
had  been  wont  to  assure  him  that  he  might  live 
for  nothing  in  Leipzig,  so  easily  were  "free- 
tables,"  "siijKBrfiii,"  private  teaching,  and  the 
like,  lo  be  procured  there,  by  youths  of  merit. 
That  Richier  was  of  this  latter  species,  the 
Rector  of  the  Hof  Gymnasium  bore  honour- 
able witness ;  inviting  the  Leipzig  dignitaries, 
in  his  Ti!s!miuTaum,  lo  try  the  candidate  them- 
selves; and  even  introducing  him  in  person 
(fiir  the  Iwo  had  travelled  together)  to  various 
influential  men:  but  all  these,  things  availed 
him  nothing.  The  Professors  he  found  be- 
ieaguered  by  a  crowd  of  needy  sycophanis, 
diligent  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  whose 
whole  tactics  were  too  loathsome  to  him ;  on 
all  hands,  he  heard  the  sad  saying;  Liptia  tuti 
rxpediiri,  Leipzig  preferments  must  be  wailed 
for.  Now,  waiting  was  of  all  things  the  most 
inconvenient  for  poor  Bichter.  In  his  pocket 
he  had  little;  friends,  eicepl  one  fellow-sludenl. 
he  had  none;  and  ac  home  the  finance  depart- 
ment had  fallen  inlo  a  state  of  lotal  perplexity, 
fast  verging  towards  final  ruin.  The  worthy 
old  Cluih-Manafacturer  was  now  dead ;  his 
wife  soon  followed  him :  and  the  Widow  Bich- 
ter, her  favourite  daughter,  who  had  removed 
to  Hof,  th(>ugh  against  [he  advice  of  all  her 
friends,  Ihat  she  might  be  near  her,  now  stood 
alone  there,  wiih  a  young  family,  and  in  the 
most  forlorn  simation.  She  was  appointed 
chief  heir,  indeed  ;  but  former  benefaction  &  had 
left  far  less  lo  inherit  than  had  been  expected; 
nay,  the  other  relatives  conlesled  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  she  had  to  wasie  her  remain- 
ing substance  in  lawsnits,  scarcely  realizing 
from  it,  in  the  shape  of  borrowed  pittances  and 
by  forced  sales,  enough  to  supply  her  with 
daily  bread.  Nor  was  il  poverty  alone  that 
she  had  to  sufier,  but  contumely  no  less ;  the 
Hcf  public  openly  finding  her  guilty  of  Un- 
thrift,  and,  inslead  of  assistance,  repealing  to 
her  dispraise,  over  their  coflee,  the  old  proverb, 
'-  Hard  got,  soon  gone ;"  for  which  al!  evils  she 
had  no  remedy  but  loud  complainings  lo  Hea- 
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ven  and  Earth.  The  good  woman,  with  the 
most  honest  dispositions,  seems,  in  facl,  lo  have 
had  bnl  a  small  share  of  wisdom :  lar  too  small 
for  her  present  irying  situation.  Herr  Otto 
says  that  Richier's  portraiture  of  LeneKe,  in  ihe 
lilvmcn-FTvrh  I  irnrf  Zfcr «  en-Sficie,  (Flo  wer,  Frui  V 
and  Thorn  Pieces,)  contains  many  features  of 
his  molher:  Lenette  is  of  "an  upright,  but 
common  and  limited  nature ;"  assiduous,  even 
to  excess,  in  sweeping  and  scouring;  frtie- 
hearied,  religious  in  her  way,  yet  full  of  dis- 
contents, suspicion,  and  headstrong  whims :  a 
spouse  for  ever  plagued  and  plaguing ;  as  the 
brave  Sebastian  Siebenkils,  that  true  Diogenes 
of  impoverished  Poors'-Advocales,  ollen  felt, 
lo  his  cost,  beside  her.  Widow  Richter's 
family,  as  well  as  her  fortune,  was  under  bad 
government,  and  sinking  inlo  lower  and  lower 
degradation:  Adam,  the  brother,  mentioned 
above,  as  Paul's  yokefellow  in  Latin  and 
pot  aloe-digging,  had  now  fallen  away  even 
from  the  humble  pretension  of  being  a  School- 
master, or,  indeed,  of  being  any  thing;  for,  after 
various  acts  of  vagrancy,  he  had  enlisted  in  a 
marching  regiment;  with  which,  or  in  other 
devious  courses,  he  marched  on,  and  only  the 
grand  billet-masler,  Dealh,  found  him  fixed 
quarters.  The  Richier  establishment  had  parl- 
ed  from  its  old  moorings,  and  was  now,  with 
id  and  tide,  fast  drifting  towards  fatal  whirl- 
In  this  state  of  matters,  the  scarcity  of  Leip- 
g  could  nowise  be  supplied  from  the  fulness 
of  Hof:  but  rather  the  two  households  stood 
concave  mirrors  reHecting  one  another'a 
hunger  inlo  a  siill  keener  for  both.  What 
outlook  was  there  for  Ihe  poor  Philosopher  of 
Even  his  meagre  "bread  and  milk" 
could  not  be  had  for  nothing ;  it  became  a  s»- 
consideration  for  him  that  the  shoe- 
maker, who  was  to  sole  his  boots,  "did  not 
imsl."  Far  from  afibrding  him  any  sufficient 
moneys,  his  straitened  molher  would  willingly 
made  him  borrow  for  her  own  wants; 
I'as  incessantly  persuading  him  to  get 
i  for  his  brothers.  Bichter  felt,  too,  that 
except  himself,  desolate,  helpless  as  he  was, 
those  brothers,  that  old  mother,  had  no  stay  on 
earth.  There  are  men  with  whom  it  is  as 
with  Schiller's  Friedland:  "Night  must  it  be 
Friedland's  star  will  beam."  On  this  fof. 
saken  youlh  Fortune  seemed  to  have  let  loose 
bandogs,  and  hungry  Ruiji  had  him  in  the 
id;  without  was  no  help,  no  cotinsel:  but 
re  lay  a  gianl  force  within ;  and  so  from 
depths  of  that  sorrow  and  abasement,  his 
;er  soul  rose  purified  and  invincible,  like 
Hercules  from  his  long  Labours.  A  high, 
heerful  Stoicism  grew  up  in  the  man.  Po- 
verty, Pain,  and  all  Evil,  he  learned  lo  regard, 
IS  what  they  seemed,  bal  as  what  Ihey 
;  he  learned  to  despise  them,  nay,  in  kind 
mockery  to  sport  with  them,  as  with  bright- 
spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed  and 
'  imessed.  "  What  is  Poverty,"  said  he,  "who 
the  man  that  whines  under  ill  The  pain 
but  as  that  of  piercing  the  ears  of  a  maiden, 
and  you  hang  Jewels  in  the  wound,"  Dark 
thoughls  he  hai  but  they  settled  into  no  abid- 
ing glocm:  "  somelimes,"  says  Otto,  "  he 
would  wave  his  finger  acroiB  his  brow,  a: 
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driving  baclj  some  hoslile  aeries  of  ideas 
and  farlher  complsinl  he  did  nol  utler,*  Du 
ing  ihis  sad  period,  he  wrole  out  for  himse 
a  little  manual  of  praciica]  philosophy,  nan 
ing  It  AiidacbtsbucI,,  (Book  of  Devotion,)  which 
contains  Each  maxims  as  these  i 

"  Every  unpleasant  feeling  is  a  sign  Ihat  I 
have  become  uwrue  lo  my  resolutions. — 
Bpictetus  was  nol  unhappy. — 

"  Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  suf- 

"  Ii  were  an  impossible  miracle  if  none  be- 
fel  thee;  look  for  their  coming,  therefore; 
each  day  make  thyself  snre  of  many. 

"  Say  not,  were  my  sorrows  other  than  these, 
I  should  bear  ihem  belter. 

"Think  of  the  host  of  Worlds,  and  of  the 
plagues  on  this  World-mote. — Death  puis  an 
end  to  the  whole. — 

"  For  virtue's  sake  I  am  here:  but  if  a  man, 
for  his  task,  forgets  and  sacrifices  all,  why 
shonldst  not  thou  1 — 

"Eipect  injaries,  for  men  are  weak,  and 
thou  Ihyself  doest  such  loo  ofieii. 

"Mollify  thy  heart  by  painting  out  the  suf- 
ferings of  thy  enemy;  (hink  of  him  as  of  one 
spiritually  sick,  who  deserves  sympathy. — 

"Most  men  judge  so  badly;  why  wouldst 
thoo  be  praised  by  a  child  ? — No  one  would 
respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coal :  what  is  a 
respect  that  is  paid  to  woollen  cloih,  not  lo 
thee  V 

These  are  wise  maxima  for  so  young  a  man ; 
but  what  was  wiser  still,  he  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  mere  maiims,  which,  how  true  so- 
ever, are  only  a  dead  letter,  till  Action  first 
gives  them  life  and  worth.  Besides  devout 
prayer  to  Ibe  gods,  he  set  his  own  shoulder  lo 
the  wheel,  "  Evil,"  says  he,  "  is  like  a  nighi- 
mare;  the  instant  you  begin  to  strive  with  ii. 
to  bestir  yourself,  it  has  already  ended."  With- 
out farther  parleying,  there  as  he  stood,  Ricli- 
ter  grappled  with  his  Fate,  and  resolutely 
determined  on  self-help.  His  means,  it  is 
true,  were  of  the  most  nnpromising  sorl,  yet 
Ihe  only  means  he  had:  the  writing  of  Books! 
He  forthwith  commenced  writing  them.  The 
OrSiilandisdis  Praifwrc,  (Greenland  Lawsuits,)  a 
collection  of  satirical  skeiches,  fnll  of  wild, 
gay  wit,  and  keen  insight,  was  composed  in 
that  base  environment  of  his,  with  unpaid 
milkscores  and  unsoled  boots ;  and  even  still 
survives,  though  the  Author,  besides  all  oiher 
disadvantages,  was  then  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  business 
yet  remained ;  that  of  finding  a  purchaser  and 
publisher.  Richler  tried  all  Leipzig  with  his 
manuscript,  in  vain;  lo  a  man,  with  that  total 
contempt  of  Grammar  which  Jedediah  Cleish- 
bolham  also  complains  of,  they  "declined  the 
arlirlt."  Paul  had  to  stand  by,  as  so  many 
have  done,  and  see  his  sunbeams  weighed  on 
hay-scales,  and  the  hay-haJance  give  no  symp- 
toms of  moving.  But  Paal's  heart  moved  as 
little  as  the  balance ;  Leipzig  being  now  ex- 
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hansled,  the  World  was  all  before  him  when 
lo  try;  he  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  search  till 
he  found,  or  till  he  died  searching.  One  Vosa 
of  Berlin  at  length  bestirred  himself;  accepted, 
printed  the  Book,  and  even  gave  him  sixteen 
ZoMisiforforit.  What  a  Polosi  washere  !  Paul 
determined  to  be  an  author  henceforth,  and 
nothing  but  an  author;  now  Ihat  his  soul 
might  even  be  kepi  in  his  lifdy  by  that  trade. 
His  mother,  hearing  that  he  had  written  a 
book,  thought  that  perhaps  be  could  even 
write  a  sermon,  and  was  for  his  coming  down 
to  preach  in  the  High  Church  of  HoC  "  What 
is  a  sermon,"  said  Paul,  "  whith  every  mise- 
rable student  can  spout  forth  T  Or,  Ihink  you, 
there  is  a  parson  in  Hof  that,  not  to  speak  of 
writing  ray  Book,  can,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
understand  it  1" 

unfortunately  his  Potosi  was  like  other 
;  the  metalliferous  vein   did   not  last; 
what  miners  call  a  shi/l  or  Inmble  occurred  in 
and  now  there  was  nothing  but  hard  rock 
hew  on.    The  Qrailiindmhe  Piiiiesse,  though 
n Ted,  did  not  sell;  the  public  was  in  quest 
pap  and  treacle,  not  of  fierce   curry  like 
s.    The  Reviewing  worid  mostly  passed  it 
by  without  notice ;  one  poor  dog  in  Leipzig 
n  )ified  up  his  leg  over  it.    "  For  any  thing 
know,"  saith  he, "  much,  if  nol  all  of  whal 
Ihe  Author  here,  in  bitter  tone,  sets  forth  on 
book-making,  theologians,  women,  and  so  on, 
'  be  troe ;  but  throughout  the  whole  work, 
determination  to  be  witty  acts  on  him  so 
ngly,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  his  book 
excile  in  all  rational  readers  so  much  dis- 
gust, that  they  will  see  themselves  constrained 
lo  close  it  again  without  delay."    And  here- 
with the  ill-Rlarred  quadruped  passes  on,  as  if 
nothing  special  had  happened.    "Singular!" 
adds  Herr  Otlo,  "this  review,  which,  at  the 
pretended    lo    some    ephemera!    atten- 
and    likely   enough    ohiained   it,  would 
have  fallen  into  everlasting  ohlivion,  had  nol 
ith   that  very   work,   which 
every  rational  reader  was  to  close  again,  or  ra- 
open,  raised  it  up  for  a  moment!" 
t,  say  we,  is  enough ;  let  it  drop 
Ihat  murky  pool,  and  sink  thereto 
endless  depths;  for  all  flesh,  and   reviewer- 
Be'h  too,  is  fallible  and  pardonable. 

Richier's  nexl  Book  was  soon  ready ;  but,  in 
this  position  of  affairs,  no  man  would  buy  it. 
The  Seleclum  from  the  Papers  of  the  Dccil,  such 
was  its  wonderful  title,  lay  by  him,  on  quite 
another  principle  than  the  Horalian  one,  for 
seven  long  years.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  ex- 
hibited, and  corresponded,  and  lefl  no  stone 
unturned;  ransacking  the  worid  for  a  pub- 
lisher; there  was  none  anywhere  lo  be  met 
with.  The  unwearied  Richlertried  other  plans. 
He  presented  Magazine  Editors  wilh  essays, 
some  one  in  ten  of  which  might  be  accepted; 
he  made  joint  slock  with  certain  provincial 
literati  of  ihe  Hof  district,  who  had  cash,  and 
published  for  themselves ;  he  sometimes  bor- 
rowed, but  was  in  hot  haste  to  repay  it;  be 
lived  as  the  yonng  ravens;  he  was  often  in 
danger  of  starving.  "The  prisoner's  allow- 
ance," says  he,  "is  bread  and  water,  but  I  had 
only  the  latter." 

"Nowhere,"  observes    Bjchler  oii   anothe( 
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□  you  collect  the  SI 
and  siejje.medals  of  Poverty  more  pleasantly 
and  philosophically  than  at  College:  the  Aca- 
demic Bufschen  exhibit  to  us  how  many  Hu- 
morists and  Diogeneses  Germany  has  in  it.* 
Travelling  through  this  parched  Sahara,  wiih 
nuthing  round  him  but  stem  sandy  solilude, 
and  no  landmark  on  Earth,  but  only  loadstars 
in  the  Heaven,  Richter  does  not  anywhere 
appear  to  have  faUered  in  his  progress;  for  a 
moment  (o  have  lost  heart,  or  even  to  have  lost 
good  humour.  'Theman  who  fears  notdeath,' 
says  the  Greek  Poet, '  will  .'Jtart  at  no  shadows.' 
Paul  had  looked  Desperation  full  in  the  fac^, 
and  found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate. 
Sorely  pressed  on  from  without,  his  inward 
enet^y,  his  alrength  both  of  thought  and  resolve 
did  but  increase,  and  establish  itself  on  a  surer 
and  surer  foundation;  he  stood  lite  a  rock 
amid  the  beating  of  continual  tempests ;  nay.  a 
rock  crowned  with  foliage;  and  in  ils  clefts, 
nourishing  flowers  of  sweetest  perfume.  For 
there  was  a  passionate  fire  in  him,  as  well  as 
a  stoical  calmness;  tenderest  Love  was  there, 
and  devout  Reverence;  and  a  deep  genial 
Humour  lay.  like  warm  sunshine,  softening  the 
whole,  blending  the  whole  into  light  sporlfu! 
harmony.  In  these  its  hard  trials,  whatever 
was  noblest  in  his  nature  came  out  in  sliU 
surer  clearness.  It  was  here  that  he  learned 
to  distinguish  what  is  perennial  and  imperish- 
able in  man,  from  what  is  transient  and 
earthly;  and  to  prize  the  latter,  were  it  king'.f 
crowns  and  conqueror's  triumphal  chariots, 
but  as  the  wrappage  of  the  jewel;  we  might 
say,  but  as  the  finer  or  coarser  Paper  on  which 
the  Heroic  Poem  of  Life  is  to  be  written.  A 
lofty  indestructible  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
took  possession  of  him,  and  a  disbelief  in  all 
other  dignities;  and  the  vulgar  world,  and 
what  it  could  give  him.  or  withhold  from  him, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  but  a  small  matter.  Nay, 
had  he  not  found  a  voice  for  these  things; 
which,  though  no  man  would  listen  to  it,  he 
fell  to  be  a  true  one,  and  thai  if  true  no  (one  of 
it  could  be  altogether  lost.  Preaching  forth  the 
Wisdom,  which  in  the  dark  deep  wells  of 
Adversity  he  had  drawn  up,  he  felt  himself 
strong,  courageous,  even  gay.  He  had  "an 
internal  world  wherewith  to  fence  himself 
against  the  frosts  and  heats  of  the  external." 
Studying,  writing,  in  this  mood,  though  grim 
Scarcity  looked  in  on  him  through  the  win- 
dows, he  ever  looked  oul  again  on  that  fiend 
with  a  quiet,  half-satirical  eye.  Surely,  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  wish  any  generous  nature 
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such  fortune :  yet  is  one  such  man,  nursed 
into  manhood,  amid  these  stern,  truth-telling 
influences,  worth  a  thousand  popular  ballad- 
mongers,  and  sleek  literary  gentlemen,  kept 
in  perpetual  boyhood  by  influences  that  al- 
ways lie. 

"In  my  Historical  Lectures,"  saya  Paul, 
"the  business  of  Hungering  will  in  truth  more 
and  more  make  its  appearance, — with  ihehero 
it  rises  to  a  great  height, — about  as  often  as 
Feasting  in  Thuaimet'i  Trmeh,  and  Tea-drink- 
ing in  Richardson's  Claritia;  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  Poverty:  Welcome!  so 
thou  come  not  at  quite  too  late  a  time !  Wealth 
bears  heavier  on  talent  than  Poverty;  under 
goJd-raoun tains  and  thrones,  who  knows  how 
many  a  spiritual  giant  may  lie  crushed  down 
and  buried!  When  among  the  flames  of 
youth,  and  above  alt  of  holler  powers  as  well, 
the  oil  of  Riches  is  also  poured  in, — little  will 
remain  of  the  phcenis  but  his  ashes ;  and  only 
a  Goethe  has  force  to  keep,  even,  at  the  .tun  of 
good  fortune,  hisphcenix-wings  unsinged.  The 
poor  Historical  Professor,  in  this  place,  would 
not,  for  much  money,  have  had  much  money 
in  his  youth.  Faie  manages  Poets,  as  men  do 
singing  birds;  yon  ovrhang  the  cage  of  the 
singer  and  make  ii  dark,  till  at  lensih  he  has 
caught  the  tunes  you  play  to  him,  and  can  sing 
them  rightly." 

There  have  been  many  Johnsons,  Heynes, 
and  other  meaner  natures,  in  every  country, 
that  have  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation 
as  Richter's  was,  and  home  permanent  traces 
of  its  good  and  its  evil  influences;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining 
a  sickly  dispirilment,  others  a  hardened  dull- 
ness or  even  deadness  of  heart:  nay,  there  are 
some  whom  Misery  itself  cannot  leach,  but 
only  exasperate;  who,  far  from  parting  with 
the  mirror  of  their  Vanity,  when  it  is  trodden 
in  pieces,  rather  collect  the  hundred  fragments 
of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  moie  bittei^ 
ness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred 
images  of  Self  therein  ;  to  these  men  Pain  is  a 
pure  evil,  and  as  school-dunces  their  hard 
Pedagogue  will  only  whip  them  to  the  end. 
But,  in  modem  days,  and  even  among  thu 
belter  instances,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  we 
remember  who  has  drawn,  from  Poverty  and 
suffering,  such  unmixed  advantage  as  Jean 
Paul;  acquiring  under  it  not  only  Herculean 
strength,  but  the  softest  tenderness  of  sout ;  a. 
view  of  man  and  man's  life  not  less  cheerful, 
even  sportful,  than  it  is  deep  and  calm.  To 
Fear  he  is  a  stranger;  not  only  the  rage  of 
men, "the  ruins  of  nature  would  strike  him 
fearless;"  yet  he  has  a  heart  vibraling  to  all 
the  finest  Uirills  of  Mercy,  a  deep  loving  sym- 
pathy with  all  created  things.  There  is,  wa 
tnusl  say,  something  Old-Grecian  in  this  form 
of  mind !  yet  Old-Grecian  under  the  new  con 
ditions  of  our  own  time;  not  an  Ethnic,  but  a 
Christian  greatness.  Richler  might  have  stood 
beside  Socrates,  as  a  faithful,  though  rather 
lumultnous  disciple:  or  better  still,  he  mighi 
have  bandied  repartees  with  Diogenes,  who,  if 
he  could  nowhere  flud  Men,  must  at  least  have 
admitted  that  this  too  was  a  Spartan  Boy.. 
Diogenes  and  he,  much  as  they  differnxl,  mostly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  form^  u  ould  l^ava 
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found  much  in  common!  above  all,  that  res 
lute  self-dependence,  and  quite  sellled  indjfft 
ence  lo  Ihe  "  force  of  public  opinion."  Of  lliis 
laller  quality,  as  well  as  of  various  other  qoal- 
ities  in  Eichter,  we  have  a  curious  proof  in 
the  Episode,  which  Herr  Otlo  here  for  ihe  first 
time  details  wiih  accuracy,  and  at  lai^e. 
cemii^  Ihe  Costume  controversies."  ' 
is  something  great  as  well  as  ridiculous  i 
whole  story  of  the  Cosiame,  which  we 
nol  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  in  the  second  year 
of  his  residence  at  Leipzig,  and  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  necespides  were  pressing 
enough,  that  Richter,  finding  himself  unpa- 
tronised  by  the  World,  thought  it  might  be 
reasonable  if  he  paid  a  little  attention,  as  far 
as  convenient,  to  the  wishes,  rational  orders, 
and  evea  whims  of  his  only  other  Patron, 
namely,  of  Himself.  Now  the  long  visits  of 
the  hair-dresser,  with  his  powders,  puffs,  and 
pomatums,  were  decidedly  irksome  lo  him,  and 

and  Sterne  made  him  love  the  English  and 
their  modes ;  which  things  being  considered, 
Paul  made  free  to  cut  off  his  cue  aliogether, 
and  with  certain  oiher  alterations  in  his  dress, 
to  walk  abroad  in  what  was  called  the  English 
fashion.    We  rather  conjecture  that,  in  some 

Eoints,  it  was  after  all  but  Pseudo-English ;  at 
las^  we  can  find  no  tradition  of  any  such 
mode  having  then  or  ever  been  prevalent  here 
in  its  other  details.  For  besides  the  docked 
cue,  he  had  shirts  a  la  Hamlet;  wore  his  breast 
open,  without  nectcloth :  in  such  guise  did  he 
appear  openly.  Astonishment  took  hold  of 
the  minds  of  men.  German  students  have 
more  license  than  most  people  in  selecting 
fantastic  garbs;  but  the  bare  neck  and  want 
of  cue  seemed  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  true 
art.  We  can  figure  the  massive,  portly  cynic, 
with  what  humour  twinkling  in  his  eye  he 
came  forth  among  the  elegant  gentlemen; 
feeling,  like  that    juggle r-divinily  Ram-Dass, 
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had  fire  enough  in  his  stomach  to  burn  away 
all  the  sins  of  the  world."  It  was  a  species  of 
pride,  even  of  foppeiy,  we  will  admit;  but  a 
tough,  strong-limbed  species,  like  that  which 
in  ragged  gown  "trampled  on  the  pride  of 
Plato." 

Nowise  in  so  respectable  a  light,  however, 
did  a  certain  Maeistfr,  or  pedagogue  dignitary 
of  Bichter's  neighbourhood,  regard  the  matter. 
Poor  Richter,  poor  in  purse,  rich  otherwise, 
had,  at  this  time,  hired  himself  a  small  mean 
garden-house,  that  he  might  have  a  little  fresh 
air,  through  summer,  in  his  studies :  the  Magis- 
ter,  who  had  hired  a  large  sumptuous  one  in  the 
same  garden,  naturally  met  him  in  his  walks, 
lare-necked,  cue-less;  and  perhaps  not  liking 
the  cast  of  his  countenance,  strangely  twisted 
into  Sardonic  wrinkles,  with  all  its  broad 
honest  benignity, — took  it  in  deep  dudgeon 
fliat  such  an  unauthorized  character  should 
venture  to  enjoy  nature  beside  him.  But  what 
was  lo  be  done?  Supercilious  looks,  even 
frowning,  would  accomplish  nothing;  the  Sar- 
donic visage  was  not  lo  be  frowned  into  the 
smallest  terror.  The  Magister  wrote  to  the 
landlord,  demanding  that  this  nuisance  should 
be  abated.    Richter,  with  a  praiseworthy  love 


of  peace,  wrote  to  the  Magisler,  promising  tt 
do  what  he  noald:  he  would  nol  approach  his 
(the  Magister's)  house  so  near  as  last  night, 
would  walk  only  in  the  evenings  and  mornings, 
and  thereby  for  most  part  keep  out  of  sight  the 
apparel  "  which  convenience,  healih,  and 
poverty  had  prescribed  for  him."  These  were 
fair  conditions  of  a  boundary-treaty;  but  the 
Magisler  interpreted  them  in  too  literal  a  sense, 
and  soon  found  reason  to  complain  that  Ihey 
had  been  infringed.  He  again  took  pen  and 
,k,  and  in  peremptory  language  represented 


debatable  land;  threaienmg  him,  therefore, 
with  Herr  KSrner,  the  landlord's  vengeance, 
and  withal  openly  testifying  his  own  contempt 
and  just  rage  against  htm.  Paul  answered, 
also  in  writing,  that  he  had  nowise  infringed 
his  promise,  this  Statue  or  any  other  Statue 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  that  now  he 
did  altogether  revoke  said  promise,  and  would 
henceforth  walk  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
seemed  good  to  him,  seeing  he  too  paid  for  the 
privilege.  "  To  me,"  observed  he,  "  Herr 
Komer  is  not  dreadful  (fSnMn-lich ;)"  and  for 
the  Magister  himself  he  put  down  these  re- 
markable words:  "You  despise  my  mean 
name;  nevertheless  take  nolt  ofit;foi-  you  mil 
not  have  done  the  latter  lo«g,tiU  Ihe  former  wiU.  not 
be  in  your  paieer  to  do;  T  speak  ambigu{msly, 
that  I  may  nol  speak  arroganlly."  ,  Be  it  noted, 
at  Ihe  same  time,  that  with  a  noble  spirit  of 
accommodation,  Eichter  proposed  yet  new 
terms  of  treaty;  which  being  accepted,  he, 
pursuant  thereto,  with  bag  and  baggage  forth- 
with evacuated  the  garden,  and  returned  to  his 
"town-room  at  the  Three  Roses,  in  Peter, 
glorious  in  retreat,  and  "  leaving  his 
."  as  Herr  Otto  with  some  conceit  re- 
marks, "no  less  guiltlessly  than  voluntarily, 
for  a  certain  bareness  of  breast  and  neck; 
whereas  onr  First  Parents  were  only  allowed 
to  retain  theirs,  so  long  as  they  fell  themselves 
innocent  in  total  nudity."  What  the  Magister 
thought  of  the  "  mean  name,"  some  years 
afterwards,  we  do  not  learn. 

But  if  such  tragical  things  went  on  in  Leip- 
zig, how  much  more  when  be  went  down  t* 
Hof  in  the  holidays,  where,  at  any  rate,  lh£ 
Richiers  stood  in  slight  esteem !  It  will  sur- 
prise our  readers  to  learn  that  Paul,  with  the 
mildest  tempered  pertinacity,  resisted  all  ex- 
postulations of  friends,  and  persecutions  of 
foes,  in  this  great  cause ;  and  went  about  a  la 
Hanikt,  for  the  space  of  no  less  than  seven 
years!  He  himself  seemed  partly  sensible 
that  it  was  affectation;  but  the  man  would 
have  his  humour  out.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  he, 
"  I  hiM  the  ronitant  regard  tee  paj,  in  al!  our  ac- 
tions, to  the  judgment  of  others,  as  the  poison  of  oiir 
peace,  ow  reoion,  ami  our  vtrtwe.  At  this  slave- 
chain  1  have  long  filed,  and  I  scarcely  ever 
hope  to  break  it  entirely  asunder.  I  wish  to 
accustom  myself  to  the  censure  of  others,  and 
appear  a  fool,  that  I  may  learn  to  endure  foola." 
So  speaks  the  young  Diogenes,  embracing  his 
frozen  pillar  by  way  of  "  eaereitalion  j"  as  if 
the  world  did  not  give  us  frozen  pillars  enough 
in  this  kind  without  our  wilfully  stepping 
aside   to  seek   them !     Bejter   is   tJiaE  other 
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'  Nay,  by 
I  this,  and 
Dough  Ihal 
0  pleased, 


maiim:  "He  who  differs  from  Ihi 

importaiiii  matters  should  the  mon 

conform  to  it  in  indifferent  ones." 

degrees   Eichter  himself  saw  in 

haviug  now  proved  satisfactorily 

he  could  take  his  own  way  when  h 

— leaving,  as  is  fair,  the  "  most  sweet 

to  take  theirs  also, — he  addressed  lo  his  friends 

(chiefly  the  Voigtiand  Literati  above  alluded 

to)  the  following  circular; 

"Advertiskmebt. 

"The  undersigned  begs  to  give  notice,  that 
whereas  cropt  hair  has  as  many  enemies  as 
red  hair,  and  said  enemies  of  the  hair  are  ene- 
mies likewise  of  the  person  it  grows  on; 
whereas  farther,  such  a  fashion  is  in  no  respect 
Christian,  since  otherwise  Christian  persons 
would  have  it;  and  whereas,  especially,  the 
Undersigned  has  suffered  no  less  from  his  hair 
than  Absalom  did  from  his,  though  on  contrary 
grounds ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  public  purposed  losend  him  into  his  grave, 
since  the  hair  grew  there  without  scissors:  he 
hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  not  push  mat- 
ters to  such  extremity.  Be  it  known,  there- 
fore, to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  a  discerning 
public  Id  general,  that  the  Undersigned  pro- 
poses, on  Sunday  next,  to  appear  in  various 
important  streets  (of  Hof)  with  a  short  false 
cue;  and  with  this  cue  as  with  a  magnet,  and 
cord-of-lore,  and  magic-rod,  to  possess  him- 
self forcibly  of  the  affections  of  all  and  sundry, 
be  they  who  they  may." 

And  thus  ended  "gloriously,"  as  Herr  Otto 
[liinks,  the  long  "clothes-martyrdom;"  from 
the  course  of  which,  besides  its  inlrinsic 
comicality,  we  may  learn  two  things :  first, 
that  Paul  nowise  wanted  a  due  indifference  to 
the  popular  wind,  but,  on  6t  or  unfit  occasion, 
could  stand  on  his  own  basis  stoutly  enough, 
wrapping  his  cloak  as  himself  listed;  and 
secondly,  that  he  had  such  a  buoyant,  elastic 
humour  of  spirit,  that  besides  counter-pressure 
against  Poverty,  and  Famine  itself,  there  was 
still  a  clear  overplus  left  to  play  fantastic 
tricks  withal,  at  which  the  angels  could  not 
indeed  weep,  but  might  well  shake  their  heads 
and  smile.    We  return  to  our  history. 

Several  years  before  the  date  of  this  "Ad- 
vertisement," namely,  in  1784,  Paul,  who  had 
now  determined  on  writing,  with  or  without 
readers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  finding  no 
furtherance  in  Leipzig,  but  only  hunger  and 
hardship,  bethought  him  that  he  might  as  well 
write  in  Hof  beside  his  mother,  as  there.  His 
publishers,  when  he  had  any,  were  in  other 
cities:  and  the  two  households,  like  two  dying 
embers,  might  perhaps  show  some  feeble  point 
of  red-heal  between  them,  if  cunningly  laid 
Itgetber.  He  quitted  Leipzig,  after  a  three 
years'  residence  there;  and  fairly  commenced 
housekeeping  on  his  own  score.  Probably 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  Literature 
any  record  of  a  literary  establishment  like  this 
al  Hof;  so  ru^edly  independent  so  simple, 
not  to  say  altogether  unfurnished.  Lawsuits 
had  now  done  Iheir  work,  and  the  Widow 
Richter,  with  her  family,  was  living  in  a 
■'house  containing  one  apartment."  Paul  had 
no  books,  except "  twelve  manuscript  volumes 


of  excerpts,"  and  the  consideiaHe  library 
which  he  carried  in  his  head;  with  which 
small  resources,  the  public,  especially  as  he 
had  still  no  cue,  could  not  well  see  what  was 
to  become  of  him.  Two  great  furtherances, 
however,  he  had,  of  which  the  public  look  no 
sufficient  note :  a  real  Head  on  his  shoulders, 
not  as  is  more  common,  a  mere  hat-wearing, 
empty  [^.irifs  of  a  head ;  and  the  strangest 
stoutest,  indeed,  a  quite  noble  Heart  within 
him.  Here,  then,  he  could,  as  is  the  duty  of 
man,  "  prize  his  existence,  more  than  his 
manner  of  existence,"  which  latter  was,  in- 
deed, easily  enough  dis-esteemed.  Cotne  of  it 
what  might,  he  determined,  on  his  own 
strength,  to  try  issues  to  the  uttermost  with 
Foriune;  nay,  while  fighting  like  a  very  Ajax 
against  her,  to  keep  langhing  in  her  face  till 
she  loo  burst  into  laughter,  and  ceased  frown- 
ing at  him.  He  would  nowise  slacken  in  bis 
Authorship,  therefore,  but  continued  stubborn- 
ly toiling,  as  at  his  right  work,  let  the  weather 
be  sunny  or  snowy.  For  the  vest.  Poverty  was 
written  on  ihe  posts  of  his  door,  and  within  on 
every  equipment  of  his  existence ;  he  thai  ran 
might  read  in  large  characters :  "  Good  Chris- 
tian people,  you  perceive  that  I  have  little 
money ;  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  it  1" 
So  hung  the  struggle,  and  as  yet  were  no  signs 
of  victory  for  Paul.  It  was  not  till  1788  thai 
he  could  find  apublisher  for  his  Teu/ihPapiirefi; 
and  even  then  few  readers.  But  no  dishearten- 
ment  availed  with  him ;  aathorship  was  once 
for  an  felt  to  be  his  true  vocation  ;  and  by  it 
he  was  minded  to  continue  at  all  hazards. 
For  a  short  while,  he  had  been  tutor  in  some 
family,  and  bad  again  a  much  more  tempting 
offer  of  the  like  sort,  but  he  refused  it,  purpos- 
ing henceforth  to  "bring  up  no  children  hul 
his  own. — his  books,"  let  Famine  say  lo  it 
what  she  pleased. 

"With  his  mother,"  says  Otto.  "  and  al  times 
also  with  several  of  his  brothers,  but  always 
with  one,  he  lived  in  a  mean  house,  which  had 
only  a  single  apartment;  and  this  went  on 
even  when, — after  the  appearance  of  the 
MUmien, — his  star  began  to  rise,  ascendiiig 
higher  and  higher,  and  never  again  declin- 
ing. •  •  • 

"As  Paul,  in  the  characters  of  Walt  and 
Vult,'  (it  is  his  direct  statement  in  tbe.se 
Notes,)  meant  to  depict  himself;  so  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  delineation  of  Lenette, 
his  mother  stood  before  his  mind,  at  the  period 
when  this  down -pressed  and  humiliated  woman 
began  to  gather  heart,  and  raise  herself  up 
again  ;+  seeing  she  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  predictions,  that  Authorship  must, 
and  would  prosper  with  him.  She  now  the 
more  busily,  in  one  and  the  same  room  where 
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Paul  was  writing  and  studying,  managed  thf 
household  operations  ;  cooking,  washing, 
scouring,  handling  the  broom,  and  these  being 
finished,  spinning  cotton.  Of  the  painful  in- 
come earned  hy  this  latter  employmenl,  she 
kept  a  written  account.  One  such  reventie- 
book,  under  Ihe  title.  Was  icft  eraponnm,  (Earned 
by  spinning,)  which  extends  from  March, 
1793,  to  September,  1794,  is  still  in  existence. 
The  produce  of  March,  the  first  year,  stands 
entered  there  as  S  florins,  51  kreutzers,  3  pfen- 
nings, [somewhere  about  four  shillings !] ;  that 
of  April,  &c. ;  ■  at  last  that  of  September,  1794, 
as  S  fl.  1  kr.;  and  on  the  last  page  of  the  little 
book,  stands  marked,  that  Samuel  (the  young- 
est son)  had,  on  the  9ih  of  this  same  Septem- 
ber, got  new  boots,  which  cost  3  thalers, — 
almost  a  whole  quarter's  revenue !' " 

Considering  these  things,  how  mournful 
would  it  have  seemed  to  Paul  that  Bixhop  Dog- 
bolt  eonid  not  get  translated,  because  of  Poli- 
tics; and  the  too  high-sonled  Viscount  Fhim- 
cake,  thwarted  in  courtship,  was  seized  with  a 
perceptible  dyspepsia! 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  ihis  portion 
of  Paul's  hislory,  because  we  reckon  it  inte- 
resting in  itself;  and  ihat  if  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  man  straggling  with  adversity  be  a  fit 
one  for  the  gods  to  look  down  on,  much  more 
mnst  it  be  so  for  mean  fellow-mortals  lo  look 
np  (0.  For  us  in  Literary  England,  above  all, 
such  conduct  as  Hichter's  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. In  these  limes ;  the  interest  of  entire 
novelty.  Of  all  literary  phenomena,  that  of  a 
literary  man  daring  to  believe  that  he  is  pnor, 
may  be  regartled  as  the  rarest.  Can  a  man 
without  capital  actually  open  his  lips  and 
speak  to  mankind?  Had  he  no  landed  pro- 
perty, then  i  no  connection  with  the  higher 
classes;  did  he  not  even  keep  a  gig?  By 
these  documents  it  would  appear  so.  This 
was  not  a  nubleman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  gig- 
man  ;*  but  simply  a  man  ! 

On  the  whole,  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of 
gentility  does  animate  our  British  Literature 
at  this  era !  We  have  no  Men  of  Letters  now, 
but  only  Literary  Gentlemen.  Samuel  John- 
son was  the  last  that  ventured  to  appear  "in 
that  former  character,  and  support  himself,  on 
bis  own  legs,  without  any  cratches,  purchased 
or  stolen  ■■  rough  old  Samuel,  the  last  of  ail  the 
Romans  1  Time  was,  when  in  English  Litera- 
ture, as  in  English  Life,  the  comedy  of  '■  Every 
Man  in  his  Humoar"  was  daily  enacted  among 
as ;  but  how  the  poor  French  word,  French  ' 
every  sense,  "Qu'<n  dira-'-onf  spellbinds 
all,  and  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  drill  a: 
cane  each  other  into  one  uniform,  regimental 
"  nation  of  gentlemen."  "  Let  him  who  would 
write  heroic  poems,"  said  Millon,  "maki 
life  a  heroic  poem."  Let  him  who  would 
write  heroic  poems,  say  we,  put  money  in 
purse;  or  if  he  have  no  gold  money,  let 
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put  in  copper-money,  or  pebbles,  and  chink 
with  it  as  with  true  metal,  in  the  ears  of  man- 
kind, that  they  may  listen  to  him.  Herein 
does  the  secrel  of  good  writing  now  consist,  as 
that  of  good  living  has  always  done.  When 
we  first  visited  Grub-street,  and  with  bared 
head  did  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the  place, 
with  a  "Salve,  magna  parens!"  Be  were  asto- 
nished to  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Authors 
did  not  dwell  there  now,  but  had  all  removed, 
years  ago,  lo  a  sort  of  "High  Life  below 
Stairs,"  far  in  the  West.  For  why,  what  re- 
medy was  there;  did  not  the  wants  of  the  age 
require  it  T  Huw  can  men  write  without  High 
Life  ;  and  how,  except  below  Stairs,  as 
Shoulder-knot,  or  as  talking  Katerfelw,  or  by 
secondhand  communication  with  these  two, 
can  the  great  body  of  men  acquire  any  know- 
ledge thereof?  Nay,  has  not  the  Atlantis,  or 
true  Blissful  Island  of  Poesy,  been,  in  all 
times,  understood  lo  lie  Westward,  though 
never  rightly  discovered  till  now?  Our  great 
fault  wiUi  writers  used  lo  be,  not  thai  they 
were  intrinsically  more  ot  less  completed 
Dolts,  with  no  eye  or  ear  for  the  "open  secret," 
of  the  world,  or  for  any  thing,  save  the  "  open 
display"  of  the  world, — for  its  gilt  ceilingi, 
marketable  pleasures,  war-chariols.  and  all 
manner,  to  ihe  highest  manner,  of  Lord  Mayor 
shows,  and  Guildhall  dinners,  and  their  own 
small  part  and  lot  therein ;  but  the  head  and 
front  of  their  offence  lay  in  Ibis,  that  they  had 
not  "  frequented  the  society  of  the  upper 
classes."  And  now,  with  our  improved  aga, 
and  this  so  universal  extension  of  "  Hi;;h  Lite 
below  Slairs,"  what  a  change  has  been  intro- 
duced, what  benign  consequences  will  follow  ! 
One  consequence  has  already  been  a  degree 
of  Dapperism  and  Dileitantism  and  ricketiy 
Debility  unexampled  in  the  history  of  I.iiera- 
ture,  and  enough  of  itself  to  "  make  us  the 
enry  of  surrounding  nations ;"  for  hereby  Ihs 
Literary  man,  once  so  dangerous  to  the  quies- 
cence of  society,  has  now  become  perfectly 
innoxious,  so  that  a  look  will  quail  him,  and 
he  can  be  lied  hand  and  foot  by  a  spinster's 
thread.  Hope  there  is,  that  henceforth  neither 
Church  nor  State  will  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
literature.  The  old  Literary  man,  as  we  have 
said,  siood  on  his  own  legs;  had  a  whole 
heart  within  him,  and  might  be  provoked  into 
many  things.  But  Ihe  new  Lilerary  man,  on 
the  olher  hand,  cannot  stand  at  ail,  save  in 
slays;  he  must  first  gird  up  his  weak  sides 
with  the  whalebone  of  a  certain  fashionable, 
knowing,  half-squirarchal  air, — be  it  inherited, 
bought,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  borrowed  or 
stolen,  whalebone ;  and  herewith  he  stands  a 
little  wilhout  collapsing.  If  the  man  now 
twang  his  jew's-harp  lo  please  the  children, 
what  is  lo  be  feared  fromhim;  what  more  is 
to  be  required  of  him  1 

Seriously  speaking,  we  must  hold  it  a  re- 
markable thing  thai  every  Englishman  should 
be  a  "gentleman;"  that  in  so  democratic  a 
country,  our  common  tille  of  honour,  which  all 
men  assert  for  themselves,  should  be  one 
which  professedly  depends  on  station,  on  acci- 
dents rather  than  on  qoaliiies ;  or  at  best,  as 
Coleridge  interprets  it,  "  on  a  certain  indifier- 
ence  to  money  matters,"  which  certain  indlAer- 
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«nce  again  must  bi 
think,  exactly  as  on 
or  possesses  little ! 
the  commercial  geni 
acting  and  suppress 


or  mad,  yon  wouH 
isses  much  money, 
mppose  it  mast  be 


its  political  genius; for 
o  be  still  more  notable 
in  this  respect  than  we.  Now,  what  a  hollow, 
wicdy  vacuity  of  internal  character  this  indi- 
cates ;  how,  in  place  of  a  rightly  ordered  heart, 
we  strive  only  to  exhibit  a  full  purse ;  and  all 
pushing,  rushing,  elbowing  on  towards  a  false 
aim,  the  courtier's  kibes  are  more  and  more 
^iled  by  the  toe  of  the  peasanti  and  on  every 
side,  instead  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  we 
have  Neediness,  Greediness,  and  Vain-glory; 
all  this  is  palpable  enough.  Fools  Ihat  we  are  1 
Why  should  we  wear  our  knees  to  horn  and 
sorrowfully  beat  our  breasts,  praying  day  and 
night  to  Mammon,  who,  if  he  wonid  even  hear 
us,  has  almost  nothing  10  give  1  For  granting 
that  the  deaf  brute-god  were  lo  relent  for  our 
sacrificings;  to  change  our  gilt  brass  into  solid 
gold,  and  instead  of  hungry  actors  of  rich 
gentility,  make  us  all  in  very  deed  Rothschild- 
Howards  lo-morrow,  what  good  were  it  ?  Are 
we  tiDl  already  denizens  of  this  wondrous  Eng- 
land, with  its  high  3hakspeares  and  Hamp- 
dens ;  nay,  of  this  wondrous  Universe,  with  its 
Galaxies  and  Eternities,  and  unspeakable 
Splendours,  that  we  should  so  worry  and 
scramble,  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces,  for 
some  acres,  (nay,  still  oftener,  for  the  ihom  of 
some  acres,)  more  or  less,  of  clay  properly, 
the  1  ttgest  of  which  properties,  the  Sutherland 
itseli,  is  invisible  even  from  the  Moon  1  Fools 
thai  we  are!  To  dig,  and  bore  like  ground- 
worms  in  those  acres  of  ours,  even  if  we  have 
acres ;  and  far  from  beholding  and  enjoying 
the  heavenly  Lights,  not  to  know  of  them 
escept  by  unheeded  and  unbelieved  report! 
Shall  certain  pounds  sterling  that  we  have  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  ghosts  of  certain 
pounds  that  we  would  fain  seem  to  have,  hide 
from  us  (he  treasures  we  are  all  bom  to  in 
lhislhe"Ci(y  of  God?" 


Bui  leaving  the  nioney-changers,  and  honour- 
hunters,  and  gigmen  of  every  degree,  to  their 
own  wise  ways,  which  they  will  not  alter,  we 
must  again  remark  as  a  singular  circamsla nee, 
that  the  same  spirit  should,  to  such  an  extent, 
have  taken  possession  of  Literature  also.  This 
is  the  eye  of  the  world,  enlightening  all,  and 
instead  of  the  shows  of  things  unfolding  io  us 
things  themselves :  has  the  eye  loo  gone  blind ; 
has  the  Poet  and  Thinker  adopted  die  philoso- 
phy of  the  Grocer  and  Valet  in  Liveryl  Nay, 
let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself  on  the  subject. 
Some  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zines, and  to  the  admiration  of  most  editorial 
gentlemen,  certain  extracts  from  Letters  of 
Lord  Byron's,  which  carried  this  philosophy 
to  rather  a  high  pitch.  His  Lordship,  we 
recollect,  mentioned,  that,  "  all  mles  for  Poetry 
were  not  worth  a  d — n,"  (saving  and  except- 
ing, doubtless,  the  ancient  Rute-of-Thumb, 
which  must  still  have  place  here ;)  after  which 
aphorism  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  great  ruin  of  all  British  Poets  sprang  from 


a  simple  source;  their  exclusion  from  High 
Life  in  London,  excepting  only  some  shape  of 
that  High  Life  below  Stairs,  which,  however, 
was  nowise  adequate:  "  he  himself  and  Tho- 
mas Moore  were  perfectly  familiar  in  such 
upper  life  :  he  by  birth,  Moore  by  happy  acci- 
dent, and  so  they  could  both  write  Poetry ;  the 
others  were  not  familiar,  and  so  could  not  write 
it." — Surely  it  is  fast  growing  lime  that  all  this 
should  be  drummed  out  of  our  Planet,  and  for- 
bidden to  return. 

Richter,  for  his  part,  was  quite  excluded 
from  the  West-end  of  Hof;  for  Hof  too  has  its 
West-end;  "every  mortal  longs  for  his  parade- 
place;  would  still  wish,  at  banquets,  to  be 
master  of  some  seal  or  other,  wherein  fo  over- 
top thisor  that  plucked  goose  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." So  poor  Richter  could  only  be  ad  milled 
to  the  West-end  of  the  Universe,  where  truly 
he  had  a  very  superior  establishment.  The 
legal,  clerical,  and  other  conscript  fathers  of 
Hof  might,  had  they  so  inclined,  have  lent  him 
a  few  books,  told  or  believed  some  fewer  lies 
of  him,  and  thus  positively  and  negatively 
shown  the  young  adventurer  many  a  little  ser- 
vice ;  but  they  inclined  to  none  of  these  things, 
and  happily  he  was  enabled  lo  do  without 
them.  Gay,  gentle,  frolicsome  as  a  lamb,  yet 
strong,  forbearant,  and  royally  courageous  as 
a  lion,  he  worked  along,  amid  the  scouring  of 
kettles,  the  hissing  of  frying-pans,  the  hum  of 
his  mother's  wheel; — and  it  is  not  without  a 
proud  feeling  that  our  reader  (for  he  too  is  a 
man)  hears  of  victory  being  at  last  gained,  and 
of  Works,  which  the  most  reflective  nation  in 
Europe  regards  ns  classical,  being  written 
under  such  accompanimenls. 

However,  it  is  a(  this  lowest  point  of  the 
Narrative  that  Herr  Otto  for  the  present  stops 
short;  leaving  us  only  the  assurance  that  better 
days  are  coming:  so  that  concerning  the  whole 
ascendant  and  dominant  portion  of  Bichter^s 
history,  we  are  left  to  our  own  resources ;  and 
from  these  we  have  only  gathered  some  scanty 
indications,  which  may  be  summed  up  with  a 
very  disproportionate  brevity.  It  appears  thai 
the  Unsichtbare  Lege,  (Invisible  Lodge,)  sent 
forth  from  the  Hof  spinning  establishment  in 
1793,  was  the  first  of  his  works  thai  obtained 
any  decisive  favour.  A  long  trial  of  faith;  for 
the  man  had  now  been  besieging  the  literary 
citadel  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  still  no 
breach  visible!  With  Ihe  appearance  of 
Heiperva,  another  wondrous  Novel,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  "single  apartment,"  in 
1796,  the  siege  maybe  said  to  have  terminated 
by  storm  ;  and  Jean  Paul,  whom  the  most  knew 
nol  what  in  the  world  lo  Ihink  of,  whom  here 
and  there  a  man  of  weak  judgment  had  not 
even  scrupled  to  declare  half-mad,  made  it 
universally  indubitable,  that  thouj^h  encircled 
with  dusky  vapours,  and  shining  out  ^ply  in 
strange  many-hued  irregular  bursts  of  flame, 
he  was  and  would  be  one  of  the  celestial  Lumi- 
naries of  his  day  and  generation.  The  keen 
intellectual  energy  displayed  in  Heipena,  still 
more  Ihe  nobleness  of  mind,  the  sympathy  with 
Nature,  the  warm,  impetuous,  yet  pure  and 
lofty  delineations  of  Friendship  and  Love;  m 
a  less  degree  perhaps,  the  wild  boisterous 
Humour  that  everywhere  prevails  in  it,  secured 
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Bichler  not  only  admirers,  but  personal  well- 
wishers  in  all  qnailers  of  his  oonntry.  Gleim, 
for  example,  though  then  eighty  years  of  axe, 
and  among  the  last  survivors  of  a  quile  diifer- 
ent  school,  could  not  contain  himself  with  rap- 
ture. "What  a  divine  genius  (Gotigenmi)," 
thus  wrote  he  some  time  afterwards,  "is  our 
Priedrich  Richter!  1  am  reading  his  Blmnert- 
stScke  for  the  second  time  ;  here  is  more  than 
Shakspeare,  said  I,  at  fifty  passages  I  have 
marked.  What  a  divine  genius!  I  wonder 
over  (he  human  head,  ont  of  which  these 
streams,  these  books,  these  Rhinefalls,  these 
Blandusian  fountains  pour  forth  over  human 
nature  to  make  human  nature  humane ;  and  if 
to-day  I  object  to  the  plan,  object  to  phi 
words,  I  am  contented  with  all  ' 
The  kind,  lively  old  man,  it  appears,  had  sent 
him  a  pay  letter,  signed  "Septimus  Fixlein," 
with  a  present  of  money  in  it;  to  which  Hich- 
ler,  with  great  heartiness  and  some  curiosity  to 
penetrate  the  secrel,  made  answer  in  this  very 
Bbanmatiickc :  and  so  ere  long  a  joyful  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  was  formed ;  Paul  had 
visiled  Halberstadt,  with  warmest  welcomes, 
and  sat  for  his  picture  there,  (an  oil  painting 
by  Pfenninger,)  which  is  still  lo  be  seen  in 
Gleiin's  EhmUempel,  (Temple  of  Hononr.) 
About  this  epoch  too,  the  Reviewing  world, 
altera  long  conscientious  silence,  as;ain  opened 
its  thick  lips,  and  in  quite  another  dialect, 
screeching  out  a  rusty  JVis*;  Doiniae  ilimiiics, 
with  considerable  force  of  pipe,  instead  of  its 
last  monosyllabic  and  very  unhandsome  ^nint. 
For  thecredit  of  our  own  guild,  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  Reviewing  world  had  slrucli  up 
itR  Dinaitas  a  little  Sooner. 

In  1T97,  the  Widow  Richter  was  taken  away 
from  the  strange  variable  climate  of  this  world, 
we  shall  hope,  into  a  sunnier  one;  her  kellles 
hung  unsecured  on  the  wall;  and  the  spool, 
so  often  miedwith  her  cotton-threadand  wetted 
with  her  tears,  revolved  no  more.  Poor  old 
weather-beaten,  heavy-laden  soul !  And  yet  a 
"light-beam  from  on  high"  was  in  her  also; 
and  the  "twelve  shillings  for  Samuel's  new 
boots"  were  more  tounteous  and  more  blessed 
than  many  a  King's  ransom.  Nay,  she  saw, 
before  departing,  that  she,  even  she,  had  "  borne 
a  mighty  man;"  and  her  early  sunshine,  long 
drowned  in  deluges,  again  looked  out  at  even- 
ing with  farewell  sweet 

The  Hof  household  beisg  thus  broken  up, 
Bichter  for  some  years  led  a  wandering  life. 
In  the  course  of  this  same  1797,  we  find  him 
once  more  in  Leipzig;  and  truly  under  far 
other  circumstances  than  of  old.  For  instead 
of  sitk-stockinged,  shovel-hatted,  but  too  impe- 
rious Magisters,  that  would  not  let  him  occupy 
his  own  hired  dog-hutch  in  peace, "  he  here," 
says  Heinrich  Doering,*  "became  acquainted 
with  the  three  Princesses,  adorned  with  every 
charm  of  person  and  of  mind,  the  daughters  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Hildburghausen  1  The  Duke, 
whc  also  did  justice  to  his  extraordinary  merits, 
conferred  on  him,  some  years  afterwards,  the 
title  of  ifgiiliowsrort,  (Councillor  of  Legation.") 
To  Princes  and  Princesses,  indeed.  Jean  Paul 
teems,  evel  henceforth,  to  have  had  what  we 
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should  reckon  a  surprising  access.  For  ei 
ampler — "the  social  circles  where  IheDuchesi 
Amelia  (of  Weimar)  was  wont  to  assemble 
the  most  talented  men,  first,  in  Bttersbui^, 
afterwards  in  Tiefun;"— then  the  "Duke  of 
Meinungen  at  Cobarg,  who  had  with  pressing 
kindness  invited  him;" — the  Prince  Primate 
Dalhei^,  who  did  much  more  than  invite  him ; 
— late  in  life, "  the  gifted  Duchess  Dorothea,  in 
Lobichau,  of  which  visit  he  has  himself  com- 
memorated the  festive  days,"  &c.  ficc; — all 
which  small  matters,  it  appears  to  us,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  that  class  of 
British  philosophers,  troublesome  in  many 
an  intellectual  tea-circle,  who  deduce  the 
"German  bad  taste"  from  our  own  old  ever- 
lasting "want  of  intercourse;"  whereby,  if  t\ 
so  seemed  good  to  them,  their  tea,  till  some 
less  self-evident  proposition  were  started,  might 
be  "consumed  with  a  certain  stately  silence." 

But  next  year  (1798)  there  came  on  Paul  a 
far  grander  piece  of  good  fortune  than  any  of 
these,  namely,  a  good  wife;  which,  as  Solomon 
has  long  ago  recorded,  is  a  "  good  thing."  He 
had  gone  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin,  still  busily 
writing;  "and  during  a  longer  residence  in 
this  latter  city,"  says  Doering,  "  Caroline 
Mayer,  daughter  of  the  Hoyal  Prussian  Privy 
Councillor  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  John 
Andrew  Mayer,"  (these  are  all  his  titles,)  "  gave 
him  her  hand ;  nay  even,"  continues  the  micro- 
icopic  Doering,  "as  is  said  in  a  public  paper, 
bestowed  on  him  {aii-fclrnikte)  the  bride-kiss  of 
her  own  accord."  What  is  still  more  aston- 
ishing, she  is  recorded  lo  havi:  been  a  "chosen 
one  of  her  sei,"  one  that  "like  a  gentle,  guar- 
dian, care-dispelling  genius,  went  by  his  side 
through  all  his  pilgrimage." 

Shortly  after  this  great  event,  Paul  removed 
with  his  new  wife  to  Weimar,  where  he  seems 
to  have  resided  some  years,  in  high  favour 
with  whatever  was  most  illustrious  in  that 
city.  His  first  impression  on  Schiller  is  cha- 
racteristic enough.  "Of  Hesperus,"  thus 
writes  Schiller,  "  I  have  yet  made  no  mention 
to  you.  I  found  him  pretty  much  what  I  ex- 
pected; foreign  like  a  man  fallen  from  the 
Moon !  full  of  good  will,  and  heartily  inclined 
to  see  things  about  him,  but  without  the  organ 
for  seeing  them.  However,  I  have  only  spoken 
to  him  once,  and  so  can  say  little  of. him."* 
In  answer  to  which,  Goethe  also  expresses  his 
love  for  Richter,  but "  doubts  whether  in  literary 
practice  he  will  ever  fall  in  with  them  two, 
much  as  his  theoretical  crimed  inclined  that 
"  Hesperus  proved  lo  have  more  "  organ'' 
Schiller  gave  him  credit  for ;  nevertheless 
Cioethe's  doubt  had  not  been  unfounded.  It 
was  lo  Herder  that  Paul  chiefly  attached  him- 
self here;  esteeming  the  others  as  hi gh^^ifted, 
friendly  men,  but  only  Herder  as  a  teacher 
and  spiritual  father;  of  which  latter  relation, 

id  the  warm  love  and  gratitude  accompany- 

g  it  on  Paul's  side,  his  writings  give  frequent 
proof.  "If  Herder  was  not  a  Poet,  says  he 
once,  "he  was  something  more, — a  Poem!" 
With  Wieland  too  he  stood  on  the  friendliest 
footing,   often   walking    out   to   visit  him  at 
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Osmanstadt,  whilher  the  old  man  had  now 
retired.  Perhaps  these  years  spent  at  Weimar, 
in  close  intercourse  with  so  imny  distinguished 
persnns,  were,  in  regard  to  outward  matters, 
among  the  most  instructive  of  Richter's  life: 
in  regard  to  inward  matters,  he  had  already 
served,  and  with  credit,  a  hard  apptvniiceship 
elsewhere.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  Tiian,  one  of  his  chief  romances,  (pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1800,)  was  written  daring 
his  abode  at  Weimar;  so  likewise  the  t'lencl- 
jahre,  (Wild  Oats ;)  antl  the  eulogy  of  Chariof 
OoTday,  which  last,  though  originally  but 
Magazine  Essay,  deserves  notice  for  its  bol 
eloquence,  and  the  antique  republican  spirit 
manifested  in  it.  With  respect  to  TStnn,  which, 
together  with  its  C<mic  JpptniKx,  forms  sii 
very  extraordinary  volumes,  Richler  was  accus- 
tomed, on  all  occasions,  to  declare  it  his  mas- 
ter-piece, and  even  the  best  he  could  ever  hope 
to  do;  though  there  are  not  wanting  readers 
who  continue  to  regard  Hifpems  with  prefer- 
ence. For  ourselves,  we  have  read  Titay  wiA 
a  certain  disappointment,  afler  hearing  so 
much  of  it;  yet  on  the  whole,  must  incline  to 
the  Author's  opinion.  One  day  we  hope  to 
afford  the  British  public  some  sketch  of  both 
these  works,  concerning  which,  it  has  been 
said,  "there  is  solid  metal  enoogh  in  them  to 
fit  out  whole  circulating  libraries,  were  it  benten 
into  the  usual  filigree;  and  much  which, 
attenuate  it  as  we  might,  no  Quarterly  Sub- 
scriber could  well  carry  with  him."  Richter's 
other  Novels  published  prior  to  this  period  are 
the  Invmble  Loilgcj  the  Siebeiika",  (or  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Thorn  pieces;)  the  Life  of  Qidnlvt 
FixMn;  the  Jubdrniior,  (Parson  in  Jubilee:) 
Jean  Pau^i  Leiters  and  fuiurt  Hulory  :  the  De- 
Jmner  in  Kukwhaappd ,-  the  Biogrnphical  Eecrea. 
tions  wider  the  Cranima  of  a  Ginnltfi,  scarcely 
belong  to  this  species.  The  Novels  published 
afterwards,  which  we  may  as  well  catalogue 
here,  are  the  Leben  FUkIs,  (Life  of  Fibel ;)  Kntz- 
enbergera  Baderdtt,  (Katzenberger's  Journey  to 
the  Bath ;)  Schmehle's  Reiie  nacft  FlaTz,  (Schmel- 
ile's  Journey  to  FJitzi)  the  Comet,  named  also 
Niivlaui  Margraf. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1803, 
that  Paul  had  a  pension  bestowed  on  him  bv 
the  F&rsi  Primas  (Prince  Primate)  von  Dal- 
ber^,  a  prelate  famed  for  his  munificence, 
whom  we  hare  mentioned  above.  What  the 
amount  was  we  do  not  find  specified,  but  only 
that  it "  secured  him  the  means  of  a  comfortable 
life,"  and  was  "sobsequently,"  we  snppo.'ie  afier 
the  Prince  Primate's  decease,  "  paid  him  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria."  On  the  strength  of 
which  fixed  revenue,  Paul  now  established  for 
himself  a  fixed  household  :  selecting  for  this 
purpose,  afler  various  intermediate  wander- 
ings, the  city  of  Baireulh. "  with  its  kind  pic- 
turesque environment,"  where,  with  only  brief 
occasional  eicursions,  he  continued  to  live  and 
write.  We  have  heard  that  he  was  a  man  uni- 
ver.^ally  loved,  as  well  as  honoured  there :  a 
friendly,  true,  and  high-minded  man  ;  copious 
in  speech,  which  was  full  of  grave  genuine 
humour;  contented  with  simple  people  and 
simple  pleasures ;  and  himself  of  the  simplest 
habits  and  wishes.  He  had  three  children; 
and  a  guardian  angel,  doubtless  not  without  her 


I  fiaws,  yet  a  reasonable  angel  notwithstanding. 
For  a  man  with  sach  obdnred  Stoicism,  like 
I  triple  sleel,  round  his  breast;  and  of  such 
gentle,  deep-lying,  ever-living  springs  of  Love 
within  it, — al)  this  may  well  have  made  a 
happy  life.  Besides  Paul  was  of  eiemplary, 
unwearied  diligence  in  his  vocation ;  and  so 
bad,  at  all  times,  "perennial,  fire -proof  Joys, 
namely.  Employments."  In  addition  to  the 
latter  pari  of  the  novels  named  above,  which, 
with  the  others,  as  all  of  them  are  more  or  leas 
genuine  poetical  productions,  we  feel  reluc- 
tant to  designate  even  transiently  by  so  despi- 
cable an  English  word, — his  philosophical  and 
critical  performances,  especially  the  Vortchidt 
da-  M'lheiik,  (Introduction  to  .Esthetics,)  and 
the  Levima,  (Doctrine  of  Education,)  belong 
wholly  to  Baireuth,  not  to  enumerate  a  mulii- 
tnde  of  miscellaneous  writings,  (on  moral, 
literary,  scientific  subjects,  but  always  in  a  hu- 
mourous, fantastic,  poetic  dress,)  which  of  them- 
selves would  have  made  the  fortune  of  no  mean 
man.  His  heart  and  conscience,  as  well  as  his 
head  and  hand,  were  in  the  work;  from  which 
no  temptation  could  withdraw  him.  "I  hold 
my  duty,"  says  he  in  these  Biographical  Notes, 
"not  to  lie  in  enjoying  or  acquiring,  but  ia 
writing, — whatever  time  it  may  cost,  whatever 
money  may  be  forborne, — nay  whatever  plea- 
sure ;  for  example  that  of  seeing  Switzerland, 
which  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  lime  for- 
bids."— "  I  deny  myself  my  evening  mea!  ( Pes- 
perexsen)  in  my  eagerness  to  work,  but  the 
inierraptions  by  my  children  I  cannot  deny 
myself.  And  again:  "  A  Poet, who  presumes 
to  give  poetic  delight,  should  contemn  and  will- 
ingly forbear  all  enjoyments,  the  sacrifice  of 
which  affectfi  not  his  creative  powers  ;  that  so 
he  may  perhaps  delight  a  century  and  a  whole 
people."  In  Richters  advanced  years,  it  was 
happy  for  him  that  he  conid  say:  "When  1 
look  at  what  has  been  made  out  of  me,  I  must 
thank  God  that  I  paid  no  heed  to  external  mat- 
■  rs,  neither  to  time  or  toil,  nor  profit,  nor  loss ; 
e  thing  is  there,  and  the  instruments  that  did 
I  have  forgotten  and  none  else  knows  them. 
In  thiswise,  has  the  unimportant  series  of  mo 
s  been  changed  into  something  higher  that 
ins," — "I  have  described  so  much,"  says 
he  elsewhere,  "  and  I  die  without  ever  having 
een  Switzerland,  and  the  Ocean,  and  so  many 
ither  sights.    Bat  ^e  ocean  of  eternity  I  shall 


e  fail  ti 

A  heavy  stroke  fell  on  him  in  the  year  1821, 

when  his  only  son,  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 

the  University.    Paul  lost  not  his 

composore;  but  was  deopIy,inonrably  wounded. 

"  Epistolary  lamentations  on  my  misfortune," 

says  he, "  I  read  unmoved,  for  the  bitterest  is  to 

'      heard  within  myself,  and  I  mast  shut  the 

s  of  my  soul  to  it;  but  a  single  new  trait 

of  Max's  fair  nature  opens  the  whole  lacerated 

heart  asunder  asain,  and  it  can  only  drive  its 

blood  into  the  eyes."    New  personal  sufferings 

I'aited  him  :  a  decay  of  health,  and  what  to 

indefatigable  a  reader  and  writer  was  slill 

arse,  a  decay  of  eye-sight,  increasing  at  last 

to  almost  total  blindness.    This  too  he  bore 

Lth  his  old  steadfastness,  cheerfully  seeking 

what  help  was  to  be  had;  and  when  no  more 

of  help  remained,  still  cheerfully  labouring  at 
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his  vocalioD,  though  in  siclcness  and  in  blind' 
Bess.'  Dark  wilhout,  he  was  inwardly  full  of 
lighl ;  busied  on  his  favourile  ibeme.  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul;  when  (on  the  14th  No- 
vember, 1835)  Death  came,  and  Paul's  work 
was  all  accomplished,  and  that  great  qaeatiou 
settled  for  him  on  far  higher  and  indispntable 
evidence.  The  unfinished  Volume  (which 
under  the  title  of  SeHnii,ve  now  have)  was 
carried  on  his  bier  to  the  grave  :  for  his  faneral 
was  public,  and  in  Baireuth,and  elsewhere, all 
possible  honour  was  done  lo  his  memory. 

In  regard  to  Paul's  character  as  a  man,  we 
have  little  to  say  beyond  what  the  facts  of  this 
Narrative  have  already  said  more  plainly  than 
in  words.  We  learn  from  all  quarters,  in  one 
or  the  other  dialect,  that  the  pure  high  morality 
which  adorns  his  writings,  stamped  itself  also 
on  Jiis  life  and  actions.  "  He  was  a  lender 
husband  and  father,"  says  Doering,  "and  good- 
ness itself  towards  his  friends  and  all  that  was 
near  him."  The  significance  of  such  a  spirit 
as  Richter's,  practically  manifested  in  such  a. 
life,  is  deep  and  manifold,  and  at  this  era  will 
merit  careful  study.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  must  leave  it,  in  this  degree,  lo  the  reader's 
own  consideration ;  another  and  still  more  im- 
mediately needfol  department  of  our  task  stiU 
remains  for  us. 

Richter's  intellectual  and  Literary  character 
is,  perhaps,  in  a  singular  degree  the  counter- 
part and  image  of  his  practical  and  moral 
character:  his  Works  seem  to  us  a  more  than 
tisnally  faithful  transcript  of  his  mind;  written 
with  great  warmth  direct  from  the  heart,  and, 
like  himself,  wild,  strong,  original,  sincere. 
Viewed  under  any  aspect,  whether  as  Thinker, 
Moralist,  Satirist,  Poet,  he  is  a  phenomenon ; 
a  vast,  many-sided,  tumultuous,  yet  noble  na- 
ture; for  faults,  as  for  merits,  "Jean  Paul  the 
Unique."  In  all  departments,  we  find  in  him 
&  subduing. force;  but  a  lawless,  untutored, 
as  it  were,  half  savage  force.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, few  understandings  known  to  us  are 
of  a  more  irresistible  character  than  Richter's ; 
but  its  strength  is  a  natural,  uaarmad.  Orson- 
like strength :  he  does  not  cunningly  under- 
mine his  subject,  and  lay  it  open,  by  syllogistic 
implements,  or  any  rule  of  art;  but  he  crashes 
it  lo  pieces  in  his  arms,  he  treads  it  asunder, 
not  without  gay  triumph,  under  his  feel;  and 
so  in  almost  monstrous  fashion,  yet  with 
piercing  clearness,  lays  bare  the  inmost 
heart  and  core  of  it  to  all  eyes.  In  passion 
again,  there  is  the  same  wild  vehemence :  it  is 
a,  voice  of  softest  pity,  of  endless,  boundless 
wailing,  a  voice  as  of  Bachel  weeping  for  her 
children;— or  the  fierce  bellowing  of  lions 
amid  savage  forests.  Thus,  too,. he  not  only 
loves  Nature,  but  he  revels  in  her;  plunges 
into  her  infinite  bosom,  and  fills  his  whole 
heart  lo  inloiicatioa  with  her  charms.  He  tellt 
vs  that  he  was  wont  to  study,  to  write,  almost 


•  Hb  begins  s  tetter  spplyini  &r  Bpeeiaclee  (August, 
ISM)  in  Ihnse  terms  i—"  Since  lulwinlBr.m;  eyes  dhe 
ten  had,  already  wtlhont  cataract,  been  tnng  half-blind. 
siWI  like  Revieiren  and  Uatralwti,  read  nolhini;bu 

N^ht-Ultra  and  Enemy-io-Ufhi,  who,  did  1  nni  with 


to  live,  in  the  open  air;  and  no  skyey  aspect 
dismal  that  it  altogether  wanted  beauty 
for  him.  We  know  of  no  Poet  with  so  deep 
;  and  universal  afeeling  towards 
Nature :  "  from  the  solemn  phases  of  the  starry 
heaven  to  the  simple  floweret  of  the  meadow, 
his  eye  and  his  heart  are  open  for  her  charms 
and  her  mystic  meanings."  But  what  most 
of  all  shadows  forth  the  inborn,  essential 
temper  of  Paul's  mind,  is  ihe  sportfulness,  the 
wild  heartfelt  Humour,  which,  in  his  highest 
as  in  his  lowest  moods,  ever  exhibits  itself  as 
a  quite  inseparable  ingredienL  His  Humoor, 
with  all  its  wildness,  is  of  Che  gravest  and 
kindliest,  a  genuine  Humour;  "consistent  with 

with  the  want  of  it."  But  on  the  whole,  il  is 
impossible  for  him  to  write  in  other  than  a 
humorous  manner,  be  bis  subject  what  it  may. 
His  Philosophical  Treatises,  nay,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  Autobiography  itself,  every  thing  that 
comes  from  htm,  is  encased  in  some  quaint 
fantastic  framing;  and  roguish  eyes  (yet  with 
a  strange  sympathy  in  the  raalter,  for  his 
Humour,  as  we  said,  is  heartfelt  and  true)  look 
out  on  us  through  many  a  grave  delineation. 
In  his  Novels,  above  all,  this  is  ever  an  indis- 
pensable quality,  and,  indeed,  announces  itself 
in  the  very  entrance  of  Ihe  business,  often  even 
on  the  tille-page.  Think,  for  instance,  of  that 
Sekcioafrom  the  Papers  of  the  Dtvil  f  He^irut, 
OH  Ike  Dog-poil-i/ayi ;  ^bmkai'i  Wedded-life, 
Dtath  Htm  NuptiaUl 

"  The  first  aspect  of  these  peculiarities,"  says 
one  of  Richter's  English  critics,  "  cannot  pre- 
possess OS  in  his  favour;  we  are  too  forcit^y 
reminded  of  theatrical  clap-traps  and  literary 
quackery;  nor  on  opening  one  of  the  works 
themselves  is  the  case  much  mended.  Piercing 
gleams  of  thought  do  not  escape  us  ;  singular 
truths,  conveyed  in  a  form  as  singular;  gro- 
tesque, and  often  truly  ludicrous  delineations ; 
palhciic,  magnificent,  far-sounding  passages; 
elTusions  full  of  wit,  knowledge,  and  imagina- 
tion, but  difficult  to  bring  under  any  rubric 
whatever;  all  the  elements,  in  short,  of  a 
glorious  intellect,  but  dashed  together  in  such 
wild  arrangement,  that  their  order  seems  the 
very  ideal  of  confusion.  The  style  and  struc- 
ture of  the  book  appear  alike  incomprehen- 
sible. The  narrative  is  every  now  and  then 
suspended,  to  make  way  for  some  'Extra- 
leaf,'  some  wild  digression  upon  any  subject 
but  the  one  in  hand;  the  language  groans 
with  indescribable  metaphors,  and  allusions 
lo  all  things  humanand  divine;  llowingonward, 
not  like  a  river,  but  like  an  inundation ;  cir- 
cling in  complex  eddies,  chafing  and  gurgling, 
now  this  way,  now  that,  till  the  proper  current 
sinks  out  of  view,  amid  the  boundless  uproar. 
We  close  the  work  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
astonishment,  oppression,  and  perplexity ;  and 
Richter  stands  before  us  in  brilliant  cloudy 
vagueness,  a  giant  mass  of  intellect,  but  withon 
form,  beauty,  or  intell^ble  purpose. 

"  "To  readers  who  believe  that  intrinsic  is  in 
separable  from  superficial  excellence,  and  thai 
nothing  can  be  good  or  beautiful  which  is  no" 
to  be  seen  through  in  a  moment,  Richter  can 
little  difficulty.  They  admit  him  to 
of  vast  natural  endowments,  but  he 
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is  ntlerly  uncultivaled,  and  ■without  coi 
of  ihem ;  full  of  inonstrons  affcctatk 
very  high-priesi  of  Bad  Taste ;  knows 
aii  of  writing,  scarcely  that  there  is  such 
an  Insane  visionary,  floating  for  ever  among 
baseless  di^ams  that  hide  the  firm  earth  from 
his  view :  an  intellectual  Polyphemus,  in  short, 
a  tnoHitrum  Imrendum,  informe,  ingCHi,  (carefully 
adding)  cut  lumia  oiliinfilum :  atid  Ihey  close 
iheir  verdict  reflectively  with  his  own  praise- 
worthy maxim;  'Providence  has  given  to  the 
English  the  empire  of  the  sea,  to  Ihe  French 
thai  of  the  land,  to  the  Ciermans  that  of — the 

"  In  this  way  the  matter  is  adjusted ;  briefly, 
comforlably,  and  wrong.  The  casket  was 
difficult  to  open ;  did  we  know,  by  its  very 
shape,  thai  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that  so  we 
should  cast  it  into  the  sea!  Affectation  is 
often  singularity,  but,  singularity  is  not  always 
aHectalion.  If  the  natnre  and  condition  of 
man  be  really  and  truly,  not  conceitedly  an 
untruly,  singular,  so  also  will  his  manner  b 
so  also  ought  it  to  be.  Affectation  is  the  pro- 
duel  of  Falsehood,  a  heavy  sin,  and  the  parent 
of  numerous  heavy  sii>s;  let  it  be  severely 
punished,  but  not  too  lightly  imputed.  Scarcely 
any  mortal  is  absolutely  free  from  it,  neith 
most  probably  is  Bichter;  but  it  is  in  mini 
of  another  substance  than  his  ihat  it  grows 
be  ibe  ruling  product.  Moreover,  he  is  actually 
not  a  visiooary;  but,  with  all  his  visions,  wil) 
be  found  to  see  the  firm  Earth,  in  its  whole 
figures  and  relations,  much  more  clearly  than 
thousands  of  such  critiQs,  who  too  probably 
can  see  nothing  else.  Far  from  being  un- 
trained or  uncultivated,  it  wil)  surprise  these 
persons  to  discover  that  few  men  have  studieti 
the  art  of  writing,  and  many  other  arts  besides, 
more  carefully  than  he;  that  his  VoTschuk 
dtr  Jeilhe'ik  abounds  with  deep  and  sound 
maxims  of  criticism;  in  the  cotir.se  of  which, 
many  complex  works,  his  own  among  others, 
are  rigidly  and  justly  tried,  and  even  the 
graces  and  minutest  quaiilies  of  style  are  by 
no  means  overiooked  or  unwisely  handled. 

'■  Withal,  there  is  something  in  Eichter  Ihs 
incites  us  to  a  second,  to  a  third  perusal.  Hi 
works  are  hard  to  understand,  but  ihey  always 
hme  a-meaning,  often  a  true  and  deep  one.  In 
our  closer,  more  comprehensive  glance,  their 
trnth  steps  forth  with  new  distinctness,  their 
error  dissipates  and  recedes,  passes  into 
veniality,  olten  even  into  beauty;  and  at  last 
the  ihick  haze  which  encircled  the  form  of  the 
writer  melts  away.and  he  stands  revealed  tons 
in  his  own  steadfast  features,  a  colossal  spirit, 
a  lolty  and  original  thinker,  a  genuine  poet, 
a  high-minded,  liue,  and  most  amiable  man. 

"1  have  called  him  a  colossal  spirit,  for  this 
impression  continues  with  us:  to  the  last  we 
figure  him  as  something  giganlic:  for  all  the 
elements  of  his  structure  are  vast,  and  com- 
bined together  in  living  and  life-giving,  rather 
than  in  beautiful  or  symmetrical  order.  His 
intellect  is  keen,  impetuous,  far-grasping,  lil  to 
rend  in  peaces  Ihe  stiibbornest  materials,  and 
eiton  from  them  their  most  hidden  and  refrac- 
tory truth.  In  his  Humour  he  sports  with  the 
bighesl  and  the  lowesl,  he  can  play  at  bowls 
with  the  Sun   aid   Moon.    Hjs  Imagination 


opens  for  ns  the  Land  of  Dreams ;  we  sail  with 
him  through  the  boundless  Abyss;  and  the 
secrets  of  Space,  and  Time,  and  Life,  and  An- 
nihilation, hover  round  us  in  dim,  cloudy 
forms;  and  darkness,  and  immensity,  and 
dread  encompass  and  overshadow  tis.  Nay, 
in  handling  the  smallest  matter,  he  works  it 
with  the  tools  of  a  giant.  A  common  truth  is 
wrenched  from  its  old  combinations,  and  pre- 
sented us  in  new,  impassable,  abysmal  con- 
trast wilh  its  opposite  error.  A  trifle,  some 
slender  character,  some  jesl,  or  quip,  or 
spiritual  toy,  is  shaped  into  most  ijuaint.  yet 
ofien  truly  living  form ;  but  shaped  somehow 
as  with  the  hammer  of  Vulcan,  with  three 
strokes  that  might  have  helped  to  forge  an 
jEgis.  The  treasures  of  his  mind  are  of  a 
similar  description  with  the  mind  itself;  his 
knowledge  is  gathered  from  all  Ihe  kingdoms 
of  Art,  and  Science,  and  Nature,  and  lies 
round  him  in  huge  unwieldy  heaps.  His  very 
language  is  Titanian;  deep,  strong,  tumul- 
tuous; shining  wiih  a  thousand  hues,  fused 
from  a  thousand  elements,  and  winiling  in 
labyrinthic  mares- 

"  Among  Ricftier's  gifts,"  continues  this  cri- 
tic, "the  first  that  strikes  us  as  truly  great  is 
his  Imagination :  for  he  loves  to  dwelt  in  the 
lofliest  and  most  solemn  provinces  of  thought; 
his  works  abound  with  mysterious  allegories, 
visions,  and  typical  adumbrations ;  his  Dreams, 
in  parlicular,  have  a  gloomy  vastness,  broken 
here  and  there  by  wild  far-darting  splendour; 
and  shadowy  forms  of  meaning  rise  dimly 
from  the  bosom  of  tht  void  Infinite.  Yet,  if  I 
mistake  not,  Humour  is  his  ruling  quality,  the 
quality  which  lives  most  deeply  in  bis  inward 
nature,  and  most  strongly  influences  his  man- 
ner of  being.  Ill  this  rare  gift,  for  none  is 
rarer  than  true  Humour,  he  stands  unrivalled 
in  his  own  country,  and  among  late  writers,  in 
every  other.  To  describe  Humour  is  diflicult 
at  all  times,  and  would  perhaps  be  more  than 
usually  diflicult  in  Kichter's  case.  Like  all  his 
other  quaiilies,  it  is  vast,  rude,  irregular;  often 
perhaps  overstrained  and  exiravagani;  yet, 
fundamentally,  il  is  genuine  Humour,  the  Hu- 
mour of  Cervantes  and  Sterne;  the  product 
not  of  Contempt,  but  of  Love,  not  of  superfi- 
cial distortion  of  natural  forms,  but  of  deep 
though  playful  sympathy  with  all  forms   of 

"So  long  as  Humour  will  avail  him,  his 
management  even  of  higher  and  stronger  cha- 
racters may  slili  be  pronounced  snccessfui; 
but  wherever  Humour  ceases  to  be  applicable, 
his  success  is  more  or  less  imperfect.  In  the 
treatment  of  heroes  proper  he  is  seldom  com- 
pletely happy.  They  shoot  into  rugged  eiag- 
geralion  in  his  hands  i  their  sensibility  be- 
.  copious  and  tearful,  their  niagnani- 
fierce,  abrupt,  and  ihoroagh-going. 
few  instances,  they  vei^e  towards 
absoluie  failure :  compared  with  their  less  am- 
bitious breihren,  they  are  almost  of  a  vulgar 
ast;  with  all  their  brilliancy  and  vigour,  too 
ike  that  positive,  determinate,  volcanic  class 
of  personages  whom  we  meet  wilh  so  fre- 
quently in  Novels;  they  call  themselves  Men, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  prove  the  assertion,  btil 
they  cannot  make  ns  believe  it;  for  after  al' 
HooMByGoOl^lc 
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Iheir  vapouring  and  storming,  we  see  well 
enough  ihat  they  are  but  Engines,  with  no 
mure  iife  than  the  Freethinkers'  model  in 
Mariiiais  Sctiblirui,  the  Nuremberg  Man,  who 
operated  by  a  combination  of  pipes  and  levers, 
and  ihoi^h  he  could  breath  and  digest  perfect- 
ly, and  even  reason  as  well  as  mosi  country 
parsons,  was  made  of  wood  and  leather.  In 
the  general  conduct  of  such  histories  and  de- 
lineations, Richter  seldom  appears  to  advan- 
tage ;  (he  incidents  are  oflen  stariling  and 
extravagant;  the  whole  structure  of  the  story 
bas  a  rugged,  broken,  huge,  artificial  aspect, 
and  will  not  assume  the  air  of  irutli.  Yet  its 
chasms  are  strangely  filled  up  with  the  costliest 
materials ;  a  world,  a  universe  of  wit,  and 
knowledge,  and  fancy,  and  imagination  has 
sent  its  fairest  products  to  adorn  the  edifice ; 
the  rude  and  rem  Cyclopean  walls  are  resplen- 
dent with  jewels  and  beaten  gold  ;  rich  stately 
foliage  screens  it,  the  balmiest  odours  encircle 
it;  we  stand  astonished  if  not  captivated,  de- 
lighted if  not  charmed,  by  the  artist  and  his 

With  these  views,  so  far  as  they  go,  we  see 
little  reason  to  disagree.  There  is  doubtless  a 
deeper  meaning  iu  tbe  matter,  but  perhaps 
this  is  not  the  season  for  evolving  it.  To  de- 
pict, with  true  scientific  accuracy,  the  essential 
purport  and  chaiacterof  Richlei's  genius  and 
literary  endeavour;  how  it  originated,  whither 
it  tends,  how  it  stands  related  to  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  woild  in  this  age;  above  all, 
what  is  ils  worth  and  want  of  worth  to  our- 
selves,— may  one  day  be  a  necessary  problem  ; 
hut,  as  matters  actually  stand,  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult, and  not  very  profitable  one.  The  English 
public  has  not  yet  seen  Richter;  and  must 
know  hinl  before  It  can  judge  him.  For  us,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  we  hold  it  a  more 
promising  plan  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of 
his  workmanship  itself,  than  to  auempl  de- 
scrihing  it  anew  or  better.  The  general  o  ' 
line  of  his  intellectual  aspect,  as  sketched 
few  words  by  the  writer  already  quoted,  may 
stand  here  by  way  of  preface  lo  thesf  Extracts 
as  was  the  case  above,  whatever  it  may  want 
it  contains  nothing  that  we  dissent  from. 

"To  characterise  Jean  Paul's  works,"  says 
he, "  would  be  dif&cult  ailer  the  fullest  inspec- 
tion! to  describe  them  to  English  readers 
woald  be  next  to  impossible.  Whether  poeli 
cal,  philosophical,  didactic,  fantastic,  Ihey 
seem  all  to  be  emblems,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  singular  mind  where  they  originated. 
As  a  whole,  the  first  perusal  of  them,  more 
particularly  to  a  foreigner,  is  almost  infallibly 
offensive ;  and  neither  their  meaning  nor  their 
no-meaning  is  to  be  discerned  without  long 
and  sedulous  study. .  They  are  a  tropical  wil- 
derness, full  of  endless  tortuosities ;  but  with 
the  fairest  flowers  and  the  coolest  fountains; 
now  overarching  ns  with  high  umbrageous 
gtoom,  now  opening  in  long  gorgeous  vistas. 
We  wander  through  them,  enjoying  their  wild 
grandeur;  and,  by  degrees,  our  half-contemp- 
luous  wonder  at  the  Author  passes  into  reve- 
rence and  love.  His  face  was  long  hid  from 
us  ;  ba.  ive  see  him  at  length,  in  the  firm  shape 
of  spiritual  manhood;  a  vast  and  most  singu- 
lar nature,  hni  vind'catiug  his  singular  nature 


for  1 


t  he  i^ 


1  be.    The 


graces,   the  polish,  the  sprightly  eleg 
which  belong  lo  men  of  lighter  make,  we  can- 
not look  for  or  demand  from  him.    His  move- 
illy  slow  and  cumbrous,  for  he 
advances  not  with   one   faculty,  but   with   a 
whole  mind;  with  inletleci,  and  pathos,  and 
and  humour,   and   imagination,  moving 
onward  like  a  mighty  host,  motley,  ponderous, 
irregular,  irresistible.    He  is  not  airy,  spark- 
ling, and  precise;  but  deep,  billowy,  and  vast, 
ilody  of  his  nature  is  mil  expressed  in 
uole-marks,  or  written  down  by  the 
rilical  gamut :  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold ;  its 
oice  is  like  the  voice  of  cataracts,  and  the 
ounding  of  primeval  forests.    To  feeble  ears 
t  is  discord,  but  to  ears  that  understand  it, 
deep  majestic  music."' 

"  specimen,  which  also  may  serve 
for  proof  that  Richter,  in  adopting  his  own  ex- 
traordinary style,. did  il  with  clear  knowledge 
of  what  excellence  in  style,  and  tbe  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence  therein  pro- 
perly signified,  we  select,  from  his  Vorschuli 
del-  AestiMik  (above  mentioned  and  recom- 
mended) the  following  miniature  sketches  i 
the  reader,  acquainted  with  tbe  persons,  will 
find  these  sentences,  as  we  believe,  strikingly 
descriptive  and  exacL 

"  Visit  Herder's  creations,  where  Greek  life- 
freshness,  and  Hindoo  life- weariness  are  won- 
derfully blended:  you  walk,  as  it  were,  amid 
moonshine,  into  which  the  red  dawn  is  already 
falling;  but  one  hidden  sun  is  the  painter  of 
both." 

"Similar,  but  more  compacted  into  periods. 
Is  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi's  vigorous,  Ger- 
man-hearted prose ;  mosical  in  every  sense, 
for  even  his  images  are  oAen  derived  from 
tones.  The  rare  union  between  culling  force 
of  intellectual  utterance,  and  infinitude  of  sen- 
timent, gives  us  the  lense  metallic  chord  with 

"In  Goethe's  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  bis 
fixedness  of  form  gives  us  theMemnon's-tone. 
A  plastic  rounding,  a  pictorial  determinate- 
ness,  which  even  betrays  the  manual  artist, 
make  his  works  a  fixed  still  gallery  of  figures 

"  Luther's  prose  is  a  half-battle  ;  few  deeds 

equal  to  his  words." 

Klopstock's   prose   frequently   evinces    a 

sharpness  of  diction  bordering  on  poverty  of 

matter;   a  quality  peculiar  lo  Grammarians, 

of  all  know  dislmHty,  butleast  of  all 

bnow  ji\mh.    From  want  of  matter,  one  is  apt 

think  loo  much  of  language.  New  views 
of  the  world,  like  these  other  poets,  Klopstock 
scarcely  gave.  Hence  the  naked  winter-boughs, 
in  bis  prose;  the  multitude  of  circumscribed 
propositions;  the  brevity;  the  return  of  the 
same  small  sharp-cut  figures,  for  instance, 
of  the  Resurrection,  as  of  a  Harvest-field." 

"Tbe  perfection  of  pomp-prose  we  find  in 
Schiller :  what  the  utmost  splendour  of  reflec- 
tion in  images,  in  fulness  and  antithesis  can 
give,  he  gives.     Nay,  often  he  plays  on  the  pCH 
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etic  strings  with  so  rich  and  jewel-loaded  a 
hand,  thai  the  sparkling  mass  disturbs,  if  not 
the  playing,  jel  our  hearing  of  it." — Vor- 
tchuU,  s.  545. 

That  Eichler's  own  playing  and  painting 
differed  widely  from  all  of  these,  the  reader  has 
already  heard,  and  may  now  convince  himself. 
Take,  for  eiample,  the  following  of  a  fair- 
weather  scene,  selected  from  a  thousand  such 
thai  may  be  found  in  his  writings  ;  nowise  as 
the  best,  but  simply  as  the  briefest.  It  is  in  the 
May  season,  the  last  evening  of  Spring ; 

"  Such  a  May  as  the  present,  (of  1794.)  Na- 
ture has  not  in  the  memory  of  man — begun  ; 
for  this  is  but  the  fifteenth  of  it  People  of  re- 
ileKlion  have  long  been  vexed  once  every  year, 
that  our  German  singers  should  indite  May- 
songs,  since  several  other  months  deserve 
such  a  poetical  Night-music  belter;  and  I 
myself  have  often  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
idiom  of  our  market-women,  and  instead  of 
May  butter  to  say  June  butter,  as  also  June, 
March,  April  songs.  But  thou,  kind  May  of 
this  year,  thou  deaervesi  to  thyself  all  the 
songs  which  were  ever  made  on  thy  rude 
namesakes ! — By  Heaven !  when  I  now  issue 
from  the  wavering  chequered  acacia^rove  of 
the  Castle,  in  which  I  am  writing  this  Chap- 
ter, and  come  forth  into  the  broad  living  light, 
and  look  up  to  the  warming  Heaven,  and  over 
its  Earth  budding  out  beneath  it, — the  Spring 
rises  before  me  like  a  vast  full  cloud,  wi^ 
a  splendour  of  blue  and  green.  I  see  the  Sun 
standing  amid  roses  in  the  western  sky,  into 
which  he  has  throum  his  ray-bmah  whereieith  he 
Jids  to-day  been  pninling  Ike  Earth  -. — and  when  I 
look  round  a  little  in  our  picture  exhibition, — 
hiK  enamelliug  is  still  hot  on  the  mountains; 
on  the  moist  chalk  of  the  moist  earth,  the 
flowers,  full  of  sap-colours,  arc  laid  out  to  dry, 
and  the  forget-me-not  with  miniature  colours; 
under  the  varnish  of  the  streams. the  skyey 
Painter  has  pencilled  his  own  eye;  and  the 
clouds  like  a  decoration-painter, he  has  touched 
o(F  with  wild  outlines,  and  single  tints ;  and 
so  he  stands  at  the  border  of  the  Earth,  and 
looks  back  on  his  stately  Spring,  whose  robe- 
folds  are  valleys,  whose  breasi-boaqoet  is 
gardens,  and  whose  blush  is  a  vernal  evening, 
and  who,  when  she  rises,  will  be — Summer!" — 
Fahm,z.l\. 

Or  the  following,  in  which  moreover  are 
two  happy  living  figures,  a  bridegroom  and  a 
a  bride  on  their  maniage-day  : 

"  He  led  her  from  the  crowded  dancing- 
room  into  the  cool  evening.  Why  does  ihe 
evening,  does  the  night,  put  warmer  love  in 
our  heartsi  Is  it  the  nightly  pressure  of  help- 
lessness ;  or  is  it  the  exalting  separation  from 
the  turmoils  of  life,  that  veiling  of  the  world, 
in  which  for  the  soul  nothing  then  remains 
but  souls ! — is  it,  therefore,  that  the  letters  in 
which  the  loved  name  stands  written  in  our 
spirit,  appear,  like  phosphorus  writing,  by 
night,  on  fire,  while  by  day  in  their  chvdy  traces 
they  but  smoke ! 

"  He  walked  with  his  bride  into  the  Castle- 
garden  :  she  hastened  quickly  through  thf 
Cattle,  and  past  its  servanl's-hall,  where  thf 
fair  flowers  of  her  young  life  had  been  crushed 
broad  and  dry,  under  a  long  dreary  pressure 


and  her  soul  expanded,  and  breathed  in  the 
free  open  garden,  on  whose  flowery  soil  Des- 
tiny had  cast  forth  the  first  seeds  of  the  blos- 
hich  to-day  were  gladdening  her  exist- 
Still  Eden !  Green,  flower-chequered 
:tra ! — The  moon  is  sleeping  under 
ground,  like  a  dead  one,  but  beyond  the  garden, 
the  sun's  red  evening-clouds  have  fallen  down 
like  roseleaves !  and  the  evening-star,  the 
brideman  of  the  sun,  hovers  like  a  glancing 
butierfiy  above  the  rosy  red,  and,  modest  as  a 
bride,  deprives  no  single  starlet  of  its  light. 

"The  wandering  pair  arrived  at  the   old 
garden er's-hut ;    now    standing    locked    and 
dumb,  with  dark  windows  in  the  light  garden, 
likeafragmentof  the  Past  surviving  in  the  Pre- 
sent.   Bared  twigs  of  trees  were  folding,  with 
clammy  half-formed    leaves,  over  the   thick 
tertwisted  tangles  of  the  bushes.    The  Spring 
as  standing,  like  a  conqueror,  with  Winter 
his  feet.    In  the  blue  pond  now  bloodless, 
dusky  evening-sky  lay  hollowed  out;  and 
the  gushing  waters  were  moistening  the  flower- 
beds.   The  silver  sparks  of  stars  were  rising 
the  altar  of  the  East,  and  falling  down  ez- 
giiished  in  the  red-sea  of  the  West." 
'The  wind  whirred,  like  a  night-bird,  louder 
through  the  trees;  and  gave  tones  lo  the  aca- 
cia-grove, and  the  tones  called  Co  the  pair  who 
had  first  become  happy  within  it:  'Enter, new 
mortal  pair,  and  think  of  what  is  past,  and  of 
my  withering  and  your  own ;  and  be  holy  as 
Blerniiy,  and  weep,  not  for  joy  only,  but  for 
gratitude  also!'  *  •  • 

"They  reached  the  blazing,  rustling  marri- 
age-house, but  their  softened  hearts  sought 
and  a  foreign  touch,  as  in  Ihe  btos- 
ne,  would  have  disturbed  the  flower- 
nuptials  of  their  souls.  They  turned  rather, 
■  vinded  np  into  the  churchyard,  to  pre- 
their  mood.  Majestic  on  the  groves  and 
tains  stood  the  Night  before  man's  heart, 
and  made  it  also  great  Over  the  white  stee- 
ple-obelisk Ihe  sky  rested  bluer  and  darker: 
and  behind  it  wavered  the  wiihered  summit 
of  the  Maypole  with  faded  flag. 
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and  shutting,  with  harsh  n 
in  the  metal  cross,  to  let  the  yea/ 
of  his  death  be  read  on  the  brass  plate  within. 
An  overpowering  grief  seized  his  heart  wilh 
violent  sirrams  of  teats,  and  drove  him  to  the 
sunk  hiMfick;  and  he  led  his  bride  to  the 
grave,  and  said;  'Here  sleeps  he,  my  good 
father :  in  his  thirty-second  year  he  was  car- 
ried hither  to  his  long  rest.  O  thou  good  dear 
father,  conidst  thou  but  see  the  happiness  of 
thy  son,  like  my  mother!  But  thy  eyes  are 
empty,  and  thy  breast  is  full  of  ashes,  and  thou 
seest  us  not.' — He  was  siletil.  The  bride  wept 
aloud;  she  saw  the  mouldering  coiflns  of  her 
parents  open,  and  the  two  dead  arise,  and  look 
round  for  their  daughter,  who  had  stayed  so 
long  behind  them,  forsaken  on  the  earth.  She 
fell  on  his  neck  and  faltered ;  '  0  beloved,  I 
have  neither  father  nor  mother,  do  not  forsake 

"  0  thou  who  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther, thank  God  for  it  on  the  day  when  thy 
soul  is  full  of  glad  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
wherein  to  shed  them. . 
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"And  with  this  embracing  at  a 
grave,  let  this  day  of  joy  be  holily  con 
—Fixkm,  z.  9. 

lu  ^uch  passages,  slight  as  ihey 
ftiDcy  an  experienced  eye  will  trace  si 
tures  of  originaliiy,  as  well  as  of  unc 
ness:  an  open  sense  for  Nature,  a  soft  heart, 
a  warm  rich  fancy,  and  here  and  there  some 
under-current  of  Humour  are  distinctlj  enough 
discernible.  Of  this  latter  quality,  which,  as 
has  been  often  said,  forms  Richier's  grand 
characteristic,  we  would  fain  give  our  readers 
some  correct  notioa ;  but  see  not  well  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  Being  genuine  pnelic  humour, 
not  drollery  or  vulgar  caricature,  il  is  like  a 
fine  essence,  like  a  soul ;  we  discover  it  only 
in  whole  works  and  delineations ;  as  the  soul 
is  onlf  10  be  seen  in  the  living  hody,  not  in 
detached  limbs  and  fragmenbi.  Ricbler's  Hu- 
mour takes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some  of 
them  sufficienily  grotesque  and  piebald;  rang- 
ing fi^m  the  light  kindly-comic  vein  of  Sterne 
in  his  Trim  and  Uncle  Toby,  over  all  inierme- 
(Uate  degrees,  to  the  ru^ed  grim  farce-iragedy 
often  manifested  in  Hogarth's  pictures;  nay, 
to  still  darker  and  wilder  moods  than  this. 
Of  the  former  son  are  his  characters  of  Fii- 
lein,  Schmelzle,  Fibel ;  of  the  latter  his  Vult, 
Giannozzo,  Leibgebber,  Schoppe,  which  last 
two  are  indeed  one  and  the  same.  Of  these, 
of  the  sjiirit  that  reigns  in  them,  we  should 
despair  of  giving  other  than  the  most  inade- 
quate and  even  incorrect  idea,  by  any  eitracis 
or  expositions  that  could  possibly  be  furnished 
here.  Nol  without  reluctance  we  have  accord- 
ingly renounced  that  enterprise ;  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  some  "  Extra-leaf,"  or 
other  separable  passage,  which,  if  it  afford  no 
emblem  of  Richier's  Humour,  may  be,  in  these 
circumstances,  our  best  approximation  to  such. 
Of  the  "  Bilra-1  eaves,"  in  ifespmis  itself,  a 
considerable  volume  might  be  formed,  and 
truly  one  of  the  strangest.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  national  i  could  not  be  appre- 
hended withoaC'&  commentary;  and  even  then, 
much  to  Iheir  disadvantage,  for  Humour  must 
be  seen,  not  through  a  glass,  but  face  to  face. 
The  following  is  nowise  one  of  the  best;  but 
it  turns  on  what  we  believe  is  a  quite  Euru- 

Eean  subject,  at  all  events  is  certainly  an  Eng- 
sh  one. 

•' Rctra-haf  m  Daughtir-fttil  Htmscs. 
"The  Minister's  house  was  an  open  book- 
shop, the  books  in  which  (the  daughters)  you 
m^ht  read  there,  but  could  not  take  home  with 
you.    Though  five  other  daughters  were   al- 
ready standing   in   five  private   libraries,   as 
wives,  and  one  under  the  ground  at  Maienthal 
was   sleeping  off  the  child's-play  of  life,  yet 
still  in  this  daughter-warehouse  there  remained 
three  gratis  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to  good 
friends.    The  Minister  was  always  prepared, 
in  drawings  from  the  olfice-lottery,  to  give  his 
(laughters  as  premiums  to  winners,  and  hold- 
ers of  the  lucky  ticket.     Whom  God  gives 
office,  he  also  gives,  if  not  sense  for  it,  at  le. 
a  wife.    In  a  daughter-full  house,  there  mi 
as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  be  eonfiitioruili 
for  all  nations,  for  all  characters,  for  all  faults; 
fliat  the  daughters  may  sit  as  confess  cresses 


therein,  and  absolve  from  all,  jjachelorshEp 
only  excepted.  As  a  Natural-Philosopher,  I 
have  many  times  admired  the  wise  methods 
of  Nature  for  distributing  daughters  and 
plants  1  is  it  not  a  line  arrangement,  said  I 
to  the  Natural-Historian  Goeze,  that  Nature 
should  have  bestowed  specially  on  youtig  wo- 
men, who  for  their  growth  require  a  rich  mi- 
neralogical  soil,  some  sort  of  hooking  appa- 
ratus, whereby  to  slick  themselves  on  miserable 
marriage-cattle,  that  may  carry  them  to  fat 
places  1  Thus  Linnjeus,*  as  you  know,  ob- 
serves that  such  seeds  as  can  flourish  only  in 
fat  earth  are  furnished  with' barbs,  and  so 
fasten  themselves  ibe  better  on  grazing  quad- 
rupeds, which  transport  them  to  stalls  and 
dunghills.  Strangely  does  Nature,  by  the 
wind, — which  father  and  mother  must  raise, — 
scatter  daughters  and  fir-seeds  into  the  arable 
spots  of  the  forest.  Who  does  not  remark  the 
final  cause  here,  and  how  Nature  has  equip- 
ped many  a  daughter  with  such  and  such 
charms,  simply  that  some  Peer,  some  mitred 
Abbut,  Cardinal-deacon,  appanaged  Prince,  or 
mere  country  Baron,  may  lay  hold  of  said 
charmer,  and  in  the  character  of  Father  or 
Brideman,  hand  over  her  ready-made  to  some 
gawk  of  the  like  sort,  as  a  wife  acquired  by 
purchase  t  And  do  we  find  in  bilberries  a 
slighter  attention  on  the  part  of  Mature' 
Does  not  the  same  LinnEeus  notice,  in  the 
same  treatise,  that  they,  too,  are  cased  in  a 
nutritive  juice  to  incite  the  Fox  to  eat  them ; 
after  which,  the  villain, — digest  them  he  can- 
not,— in  such  sort  as  he  may,  becomes  their 

"0,  my  heart  is  more  in  earnest  than  you 
think;  the  parents  anger  me  who  are  soul- 
brokers;  the  daughters  sadden  me,  who  are 
made  slave-Negresses. — Ah,  is  it  wonderful 
thai  these,  who  in  their  West-Indian  market- 
place, must  datice,  laugh,  speat,  sing,  till  soma 
lord  of  a  plantation  take  ihem  iiome  with  him, 
— thai  these,  I  say,  should  be  as  slavishly  treat- 
ed, as  they  are  sold  and  bought!  Ye  poor 
lambs ! — Atid  yet  ye,  too,  are  as  bad  as  your 
sale-mothers  and  i.^le-fathers ;  what  is  one  to 
do  with  his  enlhu^sm  for  your  sex,  when  one 
travels  through  German  towns,  where  every 
heaviest  pursed,  every  longest-tilled  iodividtiai, 
were  he  second  cousin  to  the  Devil  himstif, 
can  point  with  his  finger  to  thirty  houses,  and 
say  :  'I  kn(»v  nol,'3hall  it  be  from  the  pearl- 
coloured,  or  the  nu^brown,  or  the  sieel-grecn 
house,  that  I  wed  ;  open  to  customers  are  they 
all '.' — How,  my  girls,  is  your  heart  so  little 
worth  that  you  cut  il,  like  old  clothes,  afler  any 
fashion,  to  fit  any  breast;  and  does  it  wax  or 
shrink,  then,  like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself 
into  the  ball-mould  and  marriage  ring-case  of 
any  male  heart  whatever? — 'Well,  it  must; 
unless  we  would  sil  at  home,  and  grow  Old 
Maids,'  answer  ihey ;  whom  I  will  not  answer, 
but  turn  scornfully  away  from  them  to  address 
that  same  Old  Maid  in  Ihese  words : 

" '  Forsaken,  but  patient  one  T  misknown  and 
mistreated!  Thinl:  not  of  the  times  when  thou 
hadsl  hope  of  a  better  than  the  present  are,  and 
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repeniihe  noble  prideof  thy  heart  never! 
not  always  our  duly  to  marry,  but  it  is  always 
our  duty  to  abide  by  right,  not  to  purchase  hap- 
piness by  loss  of  honour,  not  to  avoid  unwed- 
dedoess  by  untruthfolQess.  Lonely,  unadmired 
heroine !  in  thy  last  hour,  when  all  Life  and 
the  bygone  possessions  and  scafibldings  of  Life 
shall  cramble  in  pieces,  ready  to  fall  down  ;  in 
that  hour  thou  wilt  look  back  on  thy  untenant- 
ed Iife:no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes 
wiil  be  there  ;  but  in  the  empty  dusk,  one  high, 
pure,  angelic,  smiling,  beaming  Figure,  godiike 
and  monnting:  to  the  Godlike,  will  hover,  and 
beckon  thee  to  mount  with  her, — mount  thou 
with  her,  the  Figure  is  thy  Virtae.' " 

We  haue  spoken  above,  and  warmly,  of 
Jean  Paul's  Imagination,  of  his  high  devoat 
feeling,  which  it  were  now  a  still  more  grate- 
ful part  of  our  task  to  eihibit.  But  in  this 
also  our  readers  must  content  themselves  with 
some  imperfect  glimpses.  What  religious 
opinions  and  aspirations  he  specially  enter- 
tained, how  that  noblest  portion  of  man's  in- 
terests represented  itself  in  such  a  mind,  were 
long  to  describe,  did  we  even  know  it  with 
certainty.  He  hints  somewhere  thai  "the  soul, 
which  by  nature  looks  Heavenward,  is  without 
a  Temple  in  this  age;"  in  which  the  careful 
reader  will  decipher  much. 

"But  there  will  come  another  era,"  says 
Paul, "when  it  shall  be  light,  and  man  will 
awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find — his 
dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save 

"  The  stones  and  rocks,  which  two  veiled 
Figures,  (Necessity  and  Vice,)  like  Denealion 
and  Pyrrha,  are  casting  behind  them,  at  Good- 
ness, will  themselves  become  men. 

"And  on  the  Western  Gate  {Matdtha-,  eve- 
ning-gate) of  this  century  stands  written  ;  Here 
is  the  way  to  Virtue  and  Wisdom;  as  on  the 
Wesiern-Gate  at  Cherson  stands  the  proud  In- 
scription; Here  is  the  way  to  Byzance. 

"  Infinite  Providence,  Thou  will  cause  the 
day  to  dawn. 

"  But  as  yet,  struggles  the  twelfth-hour  of  the 
Night !  the  nocturnal  hirds  of  prey  are  on  the 
wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk,  the  living 
dream." — H^spems.    Preface. 

Connected  with  this,  there  is  one  other  piece, 
which  also  for  its  singular  pOelie  ({ualities,  we 
shall  translate  here.  The  reader  has  heard 
much  of  Richter's  Dreams,  with  whaf.sirange 
prophetic  power  he  tTiles  over  that'^chaos  of 
spiritual  Nature,  bodying  forth  a  whole  world 
of  Darkness,  broken  by  pallid  gleams,  or  wild 
sparkles  of  light,  and  peopled  with  huge, 
shadowy,  bewildered  shapes,  full  of  grandeur 
and  meaning.  No  Poet  known  to  us,  not  Milton 
himself,  shows  such  a  vastness  of  Imagination ; 
such  a  rapt,  deep,  old  Hebrew  spirit,  as  Richter 
in  these  scenes.  He  mentions  in  his  Biogra- 
phical Notes  the  impression  which  these  lines 
of  the  Tempest  had  on  him,  as  recited  by  one  of 
his  companions  i 


Plattner's  mouth,  created  whole  hooks  in  me." 
— The  followingdream  is  perhaps  his  grandest, 
as,nndoubtedly,  itis  among  his  most  celebrated. 
We  shati  give  it  entire,  long  as  it  is,  and  there- 
with finish  our  quotations.  What  value  he 
himself  put  on  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  Note:  "If  ever  my  heart."  says  he, 
"were  to  grow  so  wretched  and  so  dead,  ttial 
all  feelings  in  it  which  announce  Che  being  of 
a  God  were  extinct  there,  I  would  terrify  my- 
self with  this  sketch  of  mine;  it  would  heal 
me,  and  give  me  my  feelings  back."  We 
translate  it  fhim  Siebetikdi,  where  it  forms  the 
first  chapter,  or  Ebitnemt9.dc,  (Flower-piece.) 

"  The  ptirpose  of  (his  fiction  is  the  excuse  of 
its  boldness.  Men  deny  the  Divine  EjiLstence 
with  as  little  feeling  as  the  most  assert  jl. 
Even  in  our  true  systems  we  go  on  collecting 
mere  woixls,  playmarks,  and  medals,  as  the 
misers  do  coins;  and  not  till  late  do  we  trans- 
form the  words  into  feeiings,  the  coins  into 
enjoyments.  A  man  may,  for  twenty  years, 
believe  the  Immortality  of  Ihe  Soul; — in  the 
one-and-tvpentielh,  in  some  great  moment,  he 
for  the  first  time  discovers  with  amazement 
the  rich  meaning  of  this  belief,  and  the  warmth 
of  this  Naptha-well, 

"  Of  such  sort,  too,  was  my  terror  at  the  poi- 
sonous stifling  vapour  which  floats  out  round 
the  heart  of  him  who  for  the  first  lime  enters 
the  school  of  Atheism.    I  could  with  less  pain 
deny  Immortality,  than  Deity;  there  1  should 
lose  but  a  world  covered  with  mists,  here  I 
:houId  lose  the  present  world,  namely,  the  Sun 
thereof:  the  whole  Spiritual  Universe  is  dashed 
asunder  by  the  hand  of  Atheism,  into  number- 
quioksilver-poinls  of  Me's,  which  glitter, 
waver,  fly  together  or  asunder,  without 
unity  or  continuance.   No  one  in  Creation  is  so 
lone,  as  the  denier  of  God ;  he  mourns,  with 
n  orphaned  heart  that  has  lost  its  greatFather, 
by  the  corpse  of  Nature,  which  no  World-spirit 
~  "ves  and  holds  together,  and  which  grows  in 
grave;  and  he  mourns  by  that  Corpse  till 
he  himself  crumble  ofl"  from  it.    The  whole 
world  lies  before  him,  like  the  Egyptian  Sphinx 
"  stone,  half-buried  in  the  sand;  and  the  All 
the  cold  iron  mask  ofa  formless  Eternity.*  *  • 
"  I  merely  remark  farther,  that  with  the  belief 
of  Atheism,  the  belief  of  Immortality  is  quite 
mpatihle;  for  the  same  Necessity,  which  in 
;s  Life  threw  my  light  dew-drop  of  a  Jlfe  into 
flower-bell   and   under  a   Sun,  can  repeat 
that   process    in   a   second   life; — nay,   more 
easily  imbody  me — the  second  time  than  the 

we  hear,  in  childhood,  that  the  dead, 
about  midnight,  when  oar  sleep  reaches  near  the 
eout,  and  darkens  even  our  dreams,  awake  out 
of  theirs,  and  in  the  church  mimic  the  worship 
of  the  living,  we  shudder  at  Death  by  reason 
of  (be  dead,  and  in  the  night-solitude  turn  away 
our  eyes  from  the  long  silent  windows  of  the 
church,  and  fear  to  search  in  their  gleaming, 

hetber  it  proceed  from  the  moon. 

"  Childhood,  and  rather  its  terrors  than  its 
raptures,  take  wings  and  radiance  again  in 
dreams,  and  sport  like  liTe-ilies  in  the  lltUe 
night  of  the  soul.  Crush  not  these  flickering 
sparks! — Leave    us   even  our  dark    painfbi 
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dreams  as  higher  half-shadows  of  reality ! 
And  wherewith  will  you  replace  to  us  lAose 
dreams,  which  bear  us  away  from  under  the 
tnrault  of  the  waierfall  into  the  stilt  heights  of 
childhood,  where  the  stream  of  life  yet  ran 
silent  in  its  little  plain,  and  flowed  towards  its 
abysses,  a  mirror  of  (he  Heaven  1 — 

"  I  was  lying  onee,  on  a  sammer-evening,  in 
[he  sunshine;  and  I  felt  asleep.  Methoagbt  I 
awoke  in  the  churchyard.  The  down-rolling 
wheels  of  the  steeple-clock,  which  was  striking 
eleyen,  had  awoke  me.  In  the  etnptied  night- 
heaven  I  looked  for  the  Sun ;  for  I  thought  ao 
eclipse  was  veiling  him  with  the  Moon.  All 
the  Graves  were  open,  and  the  iron  doors  of 
the  charnel-house  were  swinging  to  and  fro  by 
invisible  hands.  On  the  walls,  flitted  shadows, 
which  proceeded  from  no  one,  and  other  sha- 
dows stfeiched  upwards  in  the  pale  air.  In  the 
open  cofiins  none  now  lay  sleeping,  but  the 
children.  Over  the  whole  heaven  hung,  in 
large  folds,  a  gray  sultry  mist,  which  a  giant 
shadow  like  vapour  was  drawing  down,  nearer, 
closer,  and  hatter.  Above  me  I  heard  the  dis- 
tant feli  of  avalanches  ;  under  me  the  first  step 
of  a  honndless  earthquake.  The  Church 
■wavered  up  and  do  wo  with  two  interminable 
Dissonances,  which  struggled  with  each  other 
in  it;  endeavouring  in  vain  to  mingle  in 
nnison.  At  times,  a  gray  glimmer  hovered 
along  the  windows,  and  under  it  the  lead  and 
iron  fell  down  molten.  The  net  of  the  mist, 
nnd  (he  tottering  Barlh  brought  me  into  that 
hideous  Temple ;  at  the  door  of  which,  in  two 
poison -bashes,  two  glittering  Basilisks  lay 
brooding.  I  passed  through  unknown  Shadows, 
on  whom  ancient  centuries  were  impressed. — 
All  the  Shadows  were  standing  round  the 
empty  Altar;  and  in  all,  no!  the  heart,  bat  the 
breast  quivered  and  pulsed.  One  dead  man 
only,  who  had  just  been  buried  there,  still  lay 
on  his  coffin  wilhont  quivering  breast ;  and  on 
bis  smiling  countenance,  stood  a  happy  dream. 
But  at  the  entrance  of  one  Living,  he  awoke, 
and  smiled  no  longer;  he  lifted  his  heavy  eye- 
lids, but  within  was  no  eye ;  and  in  his  beating 
breast  there  lay,  instead  of  heart,  a  wound. 
He  held  up  his  hands,  and  folded  them  to  pray ; 
but  the  arms  lengthened  oat,  and  dissolved ; 
and  the  bands,  still  folded  together,  fell  avay. 
Ahove,on  the  Church -dome  stood  the  dial-plate 
of  Etemiiy  whereon  no  number  appeared,  and 
which  was  its  own  index :  but  a  black  finger 
pointed  thereon,  and  the  Dead  sought  to  see 
the  time  by  it. 

"Now  sank  from  aloft  a  noble,  high  Form, 
with  a  look  of  uneffaceable  sorrow,  down  to 
the  Altar,  and  all  the  Dead  cried  out,  'Christ  t 
is  (here  no  GodT  He  answered  'There  is 
nonel'  The  whole  Shadow  of  each  then  shud- 
dered, not  the  breast  alone;  and  one  after  thi 
Dlher,  all,  in  this  shuddering,  shook  int< 
pieces. 

"  Christ  contihued :  '  I  went  through  the 
Worlds,  I  mounted  into  the  Suns,  and  fiew 
with  the  Galaiies  ihroagh  the  wastes  of  Hea- 
ven; but  there  is  no  God  !  I  descended  as  far 
as  Being  casts  its  shadow,  and  looked  down 
into  the  Abyss  and  cried,  Father,  where 
thou  i  But  I  heard  only  the  everlasting  stt 
which  no  one  guides,  and  the  gleaming  l&in bow 


of  Creation  hong  without  a  Sun  that  made  it, 
over  the  Abyss,  and  trickled  down.  And  when 
I  looked  up  to  the  immeasurable  world  for  the 
Divine  Eye,  it  glared  on  me  with  an  empty, 
black,  bottomless  £ye->orkei :  and  Eternity  lay 
upon  Chaos,  eating  it  and  ruminating  it.  Cry 
on,  ye  Dissonances;  cry  away  the  Shadows, 
for  He  is  not '.' 

"  The  pale-grown  Shadows  flitted  away,  as 
white  vapour  which  frost  has  formed  with  the 
warm  breath  disappears;  and  all  was  void. 
O,  then  came,  fearful  for  the  heart,  the  dead 
Children  who  had  been  awakened  in  the 
Churchyard,  into  the  temple,  and  cast  them- 
selves before  the  high  Form  on  the  Altar,  and 
said,  'Jesus,  have  we  no  FatherT  And  he 
answered,  with  streaming  tears,  '  We  are  all 
orphans,  I  and  you ;  we  are  without  Father !' 

"Then  shrieked  the  Dissonances  still  louder, 
— the  quivering  walls  of  the  Temple  parted 
asunder;  and  the  Temple  and  the  Children 
sank  down,  and  the  whole  Earth  and  the  Sun 
sank  after  it,  and  the  whole  Universe  sank 
with  its  immensity  before  us;  and  above,  on 
the  summit  of  immeasurable  Nature,  stood 
Christ,  and  gazed  down  into  the  Universe 
chequered  with  iLs  thousand  Suns,  as  into  the 
Mine  bored  out  of  the  Eternal  Night,  in  which 
the  8uns  run  like  mine-lamps,  and  the  Galaxies 
like  silver  veins. 

"And  as  he  saw  the  grinding  press  of 
Worlds,  the  torch-dance  of  celestial  wildfires, 
and  the  coral-banks  of  beating  hearts;  and 
as  he  saw  how  world  after  world  shook  off  its 
glimmering  souls  upon  the  Sea  of  Death,  as  a 
water-bubble  scatters  swimming  lights  on  the 
waves,  then  majestic  as  the  Highest  of  the 
Finite,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  Nothing- 
ness, and  towards  the  void  Immensity,  and 
said ;  '  Dead,  dumb  Nothingness  I  Cold,  ever- 
lasting Necessity!  Frantic  Chance!  Know 
ye  what  this  is  that  lies  beneath  youl  When 
will  ye  crush  the  Universe  in  pieces,  and  meT 
Chance,  knnwest  thou  what  thou  doest,  when 
with  thy  hurricanes  thou  walkest  through  that 
snow-powder  of  Stars,  and-  estinguishest  San 
after  Sun,  and  th^t  sparkling  dew  of  heavenly 
light  goes  out,  as  thou  passest  over  iti  How 
is  each  so  solitary  in  this  wide  grave  of  the 
All !  I  am  alone  with  myself!  0  Father,  O 
Father!    where  is' thy  infinite  bosom  that  I 

father  apd  creatbr,  why  can  it  not  be  its  own 
destroyer  "too  3 

" '  Is  this  beside  me  yet  a  Man  I  Unhappy 
one !  Tonr  little  life  is  the  sigh  of  Nature,  or 
only  its  echo ;  a  conve:(-mirror  throws  its  rays 
into  that  dust-cloud  of  dead  men's  ashes,  down 
on  the  Earth,  and  thus  yon,  clond-furmed 
wavering  phantoms,  arise, — Look  down  into 
(he  Abyss,  over  which  clouds  of  ashes  are 
moving;  mists  full  of  Worlds  reek  np  from 
the  Sea  of  Death ;  the  If'TMvre  is  a  mounting 
mist,  and  the  Present  is  a  falUng  one. — Knowest 
thou  thy  Earth  again!' 

"  Here  Christ  looked  down,  and  his  eye  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  said:  'Ah, I  was  once  there; 
I  war  still  happy  then ;  I  had  still  my  Infinite 
Father,  and  looked  up  cheerfolly  from  the 
mountains,  into  the  immeasurable  Heaven, 
and  pressed  my  mangled  breast  ou  his  healing 
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form,  and  saU  even  ia  the  Utterness  of  death : 
Father,  lake  thy  son  from  this  bleeding  huli, 
and  lift  him  lo  Ihy  heart  ! — Ah,  ye  too  happy 
inhabitants  of  Earth,  ye  still  believe  in  Him. 
Perhaps  even  now  your  Sun  is  going  down, 
and  ye  kneel  amid  blossoais,  and  brighlness, 
and  tears,  and  lift  trustful  hands,  and  cry  with 
joy-streaming  eyes,  lo  the  opened  Heaven  .- 
'■  Me  100  ihou  Icnowest,  Omnipotent,  and  all  my 
wounds ;  and  at  death  ibou  reoeivest  me,  and 
closest  them  all  !"  Unhappy  creatures,  at 
death  they  will  not  be  closed !  Ah,  when  the 
sorrow-laden  lays  himself,  with  gaJled  back, 
into  the  Earth,  lo  sleep  till  a  fairer  Morning 
full  of  Truth,  full  of  Virme  aiid  Joy,  he  awakens 
ill  a  stormy  Chaos,  in  the  everlasting  Midnight, 
— and  there  comes  no  Morning,  and  no  soft 
healing  band,  and  no  Infinite  Father ! — Mortal, 
beside  me  I  if  thou  siill  livesl,  pray  to  Him; 
else  hast  Ihou  lost  him  for  ever  I' 

"And  as  I  fell  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sparkling  Universe,  I  saw  the  upborne  Rings 
of  the  Giant-Serpent,  the  Serpent  of  Eternity, 
which  had  coiled  itself  round  the  All  of  Worlds, 
— and  the  Rings  sank  down,  and  encircled  the 
All  doubly; — and  then  it  wound  itself,  innu- 
merable ways,  round  Nature,  and  swept  the 
Worlds  from  their  places,  and  crashing, 
squeezed  Ihe  Temple  of  Immensity  together, 
into  the  Church  of  a  Burying-ground, — and  al! 
grew  strait,  dart,  fearful, — and  an  immeasur- 
ably eslended  Hammer  was  lo  strike  the  last 
hourof  Time,  and  shiver  ihe  Universe  asunder, 

"  My  soul  wept  for  joy  that  I  could  still  pray 
10  God ;  and  the  joy,  and  the  weeping,  and  the 
faith  on  him  were  my  prayer.  And  as  I  arose, 
the  Sun  was  glowing  deep  behind  the  full  pur- 
pled corn -ears,  and  casting  meeltly  the  gleam 
of  its  iwilighl-red  on  the  little  Moon,  which 
was  rising  in  the  East  without  an  Aurora; 
and  between  the  sky  and  the  earlh,  a  gay 
transient  air-people  was  stretching  oat  its 
short  wings  and  living,  as  t  did,  before  the  In- 
finite Father ;  and  from  all  Nature  around  me 
flowed  peaceful  tones  as  from  distant  evening- 
bells." 

Without  commenting  on  Ihis  singular  piece. 


here  for  the  present  close  our  lucn- 
gn  Jean  Paul.  To  delineale,  with 
the  specific  features  of  such 
and  of  its  operations  and  results  in 
the  great  variety  of  provinces  where  it  dwell 
and  worked,  were  a  long  task ;  for  which,  per- 
haps, some  groundwork  may  have  been  laid 
here,  and  which,  as  occasion  serves,  it  will  be 
pleasant  for  us  to  resume. 
Probably  enough,  our  readers,  in  consider- 
ig  these  strange  matters,  will  too  often  be- 
think them  of  that  "Episode  concerning  Paul's 
Costume  ;"  and  conclude  tha^  as  in-living,  so 
BTiting,  he  was  a  Mannerist,  and  man  of 
itinoal  Affectations.  We  will  not  quarrel 
with  Ihem  on  this  point;  we  must  not  venture 
among  the  intricacies  it  would  lead  us  into. 
At  the  same  time,  we  hope,  many  will  agree 
with  ua  in  honouring  Kichter,  such  as  he  was ; 
and  "  in  spite  of  his  hundred  real,  and  his  ten 
thousand  seeming  faults,"  discern  under  this 
wondrous  guise  the  spirit  of  a  true  Poet  and 
Philosopher.  A  Poet,  and  among  the  highest 
of  his  time,  we  must  reckon  him,  though  he 
wrote  no  verses  i  a  Philosopher,  though  he 
promnlgated  no  systems ;  for  on  the  whole, 
thai  "Divine  Ideaof  the  World"  slood  in  clear 
ethereal  light  before  his  mind;  he  recognised 
the  Invisible,  even  under  the  mean  forma  of 
these  days,  and  with  a  high,  strong,  not  unin- 
spired heart,  slrove  to  represent  it  in  the  Visi- 
ble, and  published  tidings  of  il  to  his  fellow 
men.  This  one  virtue,  the  foundation  of  all 
other  virtues,  and  which  a  long  study  more 
and  more  clearly  reveals  to  us  in  Jean  Paul, 
will  cover  far  greafr  sins  Ihan  his  were.  It 
raises  him  into  quile  anolher  sphei^  than  that 
of  the  thousand  elegant  sweci-singers,  and 
cause-and-eflect  phitoiopheTi,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, or  in  Ihis ;  the  million  Novel-manofactn- 
rers,  Sketchers,  practical  Disconrsers,  and  so 
forth,  not  once  reckoned  in.  8uch  a  man  we 
can  safely  recommend  to  universal  study ;  and 
for  those  who,  in  the  actual  state  of  matters, 
may  Ihe  most  blame  him,  repeat  ihe  old  max- 
im: "What  is  extraordinary  try  to  look  at 
with  your  own  eyes." 
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Clio  was  figured  by  the  ancients  as  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Memory,  and  chief  of  the 
Muses ;  which  dignity,  whether  we  regard  the 
esseniial  qualities  of  her  art,  or  its  practice 
and  acceptance  among  men,  we  shall  still  find 
to  have  been  fitly  bestowed.  History,  as  it  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  science,  is  also  the  first  dis- 
tinct product  of  man's  spiritual  nature ;  his 
earliest  expression  of  what  can  be  called 
Thought,  Il  is  a  looking  both  before  and  after; 
as,  indeed,  the  coming  Time  already  waits, 
unseen,  yet  definitely  shaped,  predetermined, 


and  inevitable,  in  the  Time  come :  and  only 
by  the  combination  of  both  is  the  meaning  of 
either  completed.  The  Sibylline  Books,  though 
old,  are  not  the  oldest.  Some  nations  have 
prophecy,  some  have  not;  but,  of  all  man- 
kind, there  is  no  tribe  so  rude  that  A  has  nol 
altempled  History,  though  several  have  lot 
arithmetic  enough  to  count  Five,  History  has 
been  written  with  quip o-lh reads,  with  feather 
pictures,  with  wampum-belts;  slill  oftenef 
with  earth-mounds  and  monumental  stone- 
heaps,  whether  as  pyramid  or  cairn ;  for  flie 
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Celt  and  the  Copt,  the  Ked  man  as  well  as  the 
While,  lives  between  two  elerniiies,  and,  war- 
nag  against  Oblivion,  he  would  fain  uniie 
himseir  in  cleaf,  conscious  relation,  as  in  dim 
unconscious  relation  he  is  already  united,  with 
Ihe  whole  Future  and  the  whole  Past. 

A  talant  for  History  may  be  said  to  be  born 
with  us,  as  our  chief  inheritance.  In  a  certain 
sense  all  men  are  historians.  la  not  every  me- 
mory written  quite  fall  with  Annals,  wherein 
joy  and  moarning,  conquest  and  toss,  mani- 
foWly  alternate  ;  and,  with  or  without  philoso- 
phy, the  whole  fortunes  of  one  little  inward 
kiugdoiu,  and  all  its  politics,  foreign  and  do- 
mesiic,  stand  ineffaceably  recorded  1  Our 
.  very  speech  is  curiously  historical  Most  men, 
you  may  observe,  speak  only  to  narrate;  not 
in  imparting  what  they  have  thought,  which 
indeed  were  oilen  a  uery  small  matter,  but  in 
eyhibiling  what  they  have  undergone  or  seen, 
which  ia  a  quite  unlimiied  one,  do  talkers 
dilate.  Cm  us  off  from  Narrative,  how  would 
the  stream  of  conversation,  even  among  the 
wisest,  languish  into  detached  handfuls,  and 
among  the  foolish  utterly  evaporate !  Thus, 
as  we  do  nothing  but  enact  History,  we  say 
little  but  recite  it;  nay,  rather,  in  that  widest 
sense,  our  whole  spiritual  life  is  built  ihereon. 
For,  strictly  considered,  what  is  all  Knowledge 
too  hut  recorded  Experience,  and  a  product  of 
History ;  of  which,  therefore,  Reasoning  and 
Belief,  no  less  than  Action  and  Passion,  are 
essential  materials  ! 

Under  a  limited,  and  the  only  practicable 
shape,  History  proper,  that  part  of  Hisior,' 
which  treats  of  remarkable  action,  has,  in  ^H 
moderaaswellas  ancient  times,  ranlred  am;  i  , 
the  highest  arts,  and  perhaps  never  ^loi.  ' 
higher  than  in  these  times  of  ours.  Forw!iE=n- 
as,  of  old,  the  charm  of  History  lay  chiefly  in 
gratiljing  our  cotnmon  appetite  far  the  won- 
derful, for  the  unknown;  and  her  office  was 
hot  as  that  of  a  Minstrel  and  Story-teller,  she 
has  now  farther  become  a  Schoolmistress,  and 
professes  to  instruct  in  gratifying.  Whelher, 
with  the  siaieliness  of  that  venerable  cha- 
racter, she  may  not  have  taken  up  something 
of  its  austerity  and  frigidity;  whether,  in  the 
logical  terseness  of  a  Hume  or  Robertson,  the 
graceful  ease  and  gay  pictorial  heartiness  of  a 
Herodotus  or  Froissarl  may  not  be  wanting,  is 
not  the  question  for  us  here.  Enough  that  all 
learners,  all  inquiring  minds  of  every  order, 
are  gathered  round  her  footstool,  and  reve- 
rently pondering  her  lessons,  as  the  trne  basis 
of  Wisdom.  Poetry,  Divinity,  Politics,  Physics, 
have  each  their  adherents  and  adversaries; 
each  little  guild  supporting  a  defensive  and 
offensive  war  for  its  own  special  domain  ; 
while  the  domain  of  History  is  as  a  Free  Em- 
porium, where  all  these  belligerents  peaceably 
meet  and  furnish  themselves  ;  and  Sentiment- 
alist and  Utilitarian,  Skeptic  and  Theologian, 
with  one  voice  advise  us  ;  Examine  History, 
for  it  is  '■  Philosophy  teaching  by  Experience." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  such  teaching, 
the  very  attempt  at  which  must  be  precious. 
Neither  shall  we  loo  rigidly  inquire,  how  much 
it  has  hitherto  profited  1  Whether  most  of 
what  little  practical  wisdom  men  have,  has 
come  from  study  of  professed  History,  or  from 


other  less  boasted  sources,  whereby,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  a  Marlborough  may  become 
great  in  the  world's  business,  with  no  History 
save  what  he  derives  from  Shakspeare's 
Plays  1  Nay,  whether  in  that  same  te;iching 
by  Biperience,  historical  Philosophy  has  yet 
properly  deciphered  the  first  element  of  all 
science  in  this  kind!  What  is  the  aim  and 
significance  of  that  wondrous  changeful  life 
it  investigates  and  paints  1  Whence  the  course 
of  man's  destinie.s  in  this  Earth  originated, 
and  whither  they  are  tending!  Or,  indeed,  if 
they  have  any  course  and  tendency,  are  really 
guided  forward  by  an  unseen  mysterious  Wis- 
dom, or  only  circle  in  blind  mazes  without 
reco(;nisable  guidance  1  Which  questions, 
altogether  fundamental,  one  might  think,  in 
any  Philosophy  of  History,  have,  since  the  era 
when  Monkish  Antialists  were  wont  to  answer 
them  by  the  long-ago  extinguished  light  of  their 
Missal  and  Breviary,  been  by  most  philosophi- 
cal Historians  only  glanced  at  dubiously,  and 
from  afar ;  by  many,  not  so  much  as  glanced 
at.  'J'he  truth  is,  two  difficulties,  never  wholly 
surmountable,  lie  in  the  way.  Before  philoso- 
phy can  teach  by  Experience,  the  Philosophy 
has  to  be  in  readiness,  Che  Experience  must  be 
gathered  and  intelligibly  recorded.  Now,  over- 
looking the  former  con  si  deration,  and  with  re- 
gard only  to  the  latter,  let  any  one  who  has 
examined  the  current  of  human  affairs — and 
how  intricate,  perplexed,  unfathomable,  even 
when  seen  into  with  our  own  eyes,  are  their 
thousand-fold,  blending  movements — say  whe- 
rber  th?  tni?;  representing  of  it  is  easy  or  im- 
■I  ■-'!■■■-  -'■■LiilLife  is  the  aggregate  of  all' 
■iifii's  Lives  who  constitute  so- 
il i^  the  essence  of  innumerable 
li  "i.ini  ■..  13ut  if  one  Biography,  nay,  our 
own  liiii!»raphy,  study  and  recapitulate  it  as 
we  may.  remains  in  so  many  points  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  how  much  more  must  these  million, 
the  very  facts  of  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
purport   of   them,  we   know  not,  and  cannot 

Neither  will  it  adequately  avail  us  to  assert 
that  the  general  inward  condition  of  Life  is 
Ihe  same  in  all  ages;  and  that  only  the  re- 
markable deviations  from  the  common  endow- 
ment, and  common  lot,  and  the  more  imports 
ant  variations  which  the  outward  figure  of 
Life  has  from  time  to  time  undergone,  deserve 
memory  and  record.  The  inward  condition 
of  life,' jt  may  rather  be  affirmed,  the  conscious 
or  half-conscious  aim  of  mankind,  so  far  as 
men  are  tint  mere  digestitig  machines,  is  the 
same  in  no  two  ages ;  neither  are  ,the  more 
important  outward  variations  easy  to  fix  on, 
or  always  well  capable  of  representation. 
Which  was  the  greater  innovator,  which  was 
the  more  important  personage  in  man's  his- 
tory, he  who  first  led  armies  over  the  .Alps, 
and  gained  the  victories  of  Canns  and  Thra- 
symene  ;  or  the  nameless  boor  who  first  ham- 
mered out  for  himself  an  iron  spadel  When  the 
oak  tree  is  felled,  the  whole  forest  echoes  witl 
it;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are  planted  silently 
by  some  unnoticed  breeze.  Battles  and  war- 
tumults,  which  for  the  time  din  every  ear,  and 
with  joy  or  terror  intoxicate  eveiy  heart,  pass 
away  like   tai'ern-brawls;^ahd,  except  soma 


ime  Experience,  by 
teach.  Nay,  even 
that  do  stand 


few  Marathons  and  Moi^artens,  are  remem- 
bered by  accident,  not  by  desert.  Laws  them- 
selves, political  Constitutions,  are  not  our  Life, 
but  only  the  hotlse  wherein  oar  life  is  led ; 
nay,  they  are  but  the  bare  wails  of  the  house; 
all  whose  essential  furniture,  the  inventions 
and  traditions,  and  daily  habits  thut  reflate 
and  support  our  existence,  are  the  work  not 
of  Draoos  and  Hampdeas,  bat  of  Phoenician 
mariners,  of  Italian  masons  and  Saxon  metat- 
lui^isls,  of  philosophers,  alchemists,  prophets, 
and  all  the  long  forgotten  train  of  artists  and 
artisans;  who  from  the  first  have  been  jointly 
teaching  us  how  to  think  and  how  to  act,  how 
to  rule  over  spiritual  and  over  physical  Na- 
ture. Well  may  we  say  that  of  our  pistory 
(he  more  important  pan  is  lost  without  reco- 
very, and, — as  thanksgivings  were  once  wont 
to  be  offered  for  unrecognised  mercies, — look 
with  reverence  into  the  dark  untenanted 
places  of  Ihe  past,  where,  in  formless  obli- 
vion, our  chief  benefactors,  with  all  their  se- 
dulous endeavours,  but  not  with  the  fruit  of 
th^se.  He  entombed. 

wliich  Philosophy 
With  regard  to  thosi 

recorded,  that,  at  their  origin,  have  seemed 
worthy  of  record,  and  the  summary  of  which 
constitutes  what  we  now  call  History,  is  not 
our  understanding  of  them  altogether  incom- 
plete !  it  is  even  possible  to  represent  them  as 
they  werel  The  old  story  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's looking  from  his  prisfln  window,  on 
some  street  tumult,  which  afterwards  three 
witnesses  reported  in  three  different  ways, 
himself  differing  from  them  all,  is  still  a  true 
lesson  for  us.  Consider  how  it  is  thnt  histo- 
rical documents  and  records  originate ;  even 
honest  records,  where  the  reporters  were  on- 
biass  m1  by  persona!  regard;  a  ease  which, 
where  nothing  more  were  wanted,  must  ever 
be  among  the  rarest.  The  real  leading  fea- 
Inres  of  an  historical  transaction,  those  move- 
ments that  essentially  characterize  it,  and 
alone  deserve  to  be  recorded,  are  nowise  the 
foremost  to  be  noted.  At  first,  among  the 
various  witnesses,  who  are  also  parties  inte- 
rested, there  is  only  vague  wonder,  and  fear  or 
hope,  and  the  noise  of  Rumour's  thousand 
tongoes ;  till,  after  a  season,  (he  conflict  of 
testimonies  has  subsided  into  sotne  general 
issue  i  and  then  is  is  settled,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  that  such  and  such  a  "Crossing  of  the 
Rubicon,"  an  "Impeachment  of  Stafford,"  a 
"  Convocation  of  Ihe  Notables,"  are  epochs 
in  the  world's  history,  cardinal  points  on 
which  grand  worid-revolmions  have  hinged. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  majority  of  votes 
was  all  wrong ;  that  the  real  cardinal  points 
lay  far  deeper,  and  had  been  passed 
noticed,  because  no  Seer,  but  only  r 
lookers,  chanced  to  be  there!  Our  clock 
strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from  hi 
hnur;  but  no  hammer  in  the  Horologe  of 
Time  peals  through  the  universe,  when  there 
is  a  change  from  Era  to  Era,  Men  under- 
stand not  what  is  among  their  hands ;  as 
calmness  is  the  characteristic  of  strength,  so 
the  weightiest  causes  may  be  the  most  silent. 
It  is,  in  no  case,  the  real  historical  Transac- 


tion,  but  only  some  more  or  less  plausible 
scheme  and  theory  of  the  Transaction,  or  the 
harmonized  result  of  many  such  schemes, 
each  varying  from  the  other,  and  all  varying 
from  Truth,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  behold. 
_...,,  re  our  faculty  of  insight  into  passing 
things  never  so  complete,  there  is  still  a  fatal 
discrepancy  between  our  manner  of  observing 
and  their  manner  of  occurring.  The 
gifted  man  can  observe,  still  more  can 
record,  only  the  strkt  of  his  own  impressions ; 
■■  observation,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  imperfections,  must  he  tiicceisiue, 
while  the  things  done  were  often  livmUatiema  ; 
the  things  done  were  not  a  series,  but  a  group. 
■  acled,asitiainwritlenHislory:  ac- 
s  are  nowise  so  simply  related  to 
each  other  as  parent  and  offspring  are;  every 
single  event  is  the  offspring  not  of  one,  but  of 
all  other  events  prior  or  contemporaneous, 
id  will  in  its  turn  combine  with  all  others  lo 
^.ve  birth  lo  new;  it  is  an  ever-living,  ever- 
working  Chaos  of  Being,  wherein  shape  after 
shape  bodies  itself  forth  from  innumerable 
elements.  And  this  Chaos,  boundless  as  the 
habitation  and  duration  of  man,  unfathomable 
the  soul  and  destiny  of  man,  is  what  the 
historian  will  depict,  and  scientifically  gaage, 
we  may  say,  by  threading  it  with  single  lines 
of  a  few  ells  in  length  t  For  as  all  Action  is, 
*  nature,  to  be  figured  as  eslended  in 
I,  and  in  depth,  as  well  as  in  length; 
that  is  to  say,  is  based  on  Passion  and  Mys- 
tery, if  we  investigate  its  origin  i  and  spreads 
abroad  on  all  hands,  modifying  and  modified ; 
well  as  advances  towards  completion,  so, — 
all  Narrative  is,  by  its  nature,  of  only  one  dimen- 
ly  travels  forward  towards  one,  or  to- 
wards successive  points  :  Narrative  is  Unear, 
Action  is  loli/l.  Alas,  for  onr  "chains,"  or 
chainlets,  of  "causes  and  effects,"  which  we 
so  assiduously  track  through  certain  hand- 
breadths  of  years  and  square  miles,  when  the 
whole  is  a  broad,  deep.  Immensity,  and  each 
atom  is  "chained"  and  complected  with  all! 
Trulv,  if  History  is  Philosophy  tea<:hing  fay 
Experience,  the  writer  fitted  to  compose  his- 
tory is  hitherto  an  unknown  man.  The  E.xpe- ' 
rience  itself  would  require  All-knowledge  to 
record  it,  were  the  A!!-wisdom  needful  for 
such  Philosophy  as  would  interpret  it,  lo  be 
had  for  asking.  Better  were  it  that  mere 
earthly  Historians  shonld  lower  such  preten- 
sions, more  suitable  for  Omniscience  than  for 
human  science ;  and  aiming  only  at  some  pic- 
lure  of  the  things  acted,  which  picture  ilself 
will  at  best  be  a  poor  approximation,  leave 
the  inscrutable  purport  of  them  an  acknow- 
ledged secret;  or,  at  most,  in  reverent  Faith, 
far  different  from  that  teaching  of  Philosophy, 
pause  over  the  mysterious  vestiges  of  Him, 
whose  path  is  in  the  great  deep  of  Time,  whom 
Histor)'  indeed  reveals,  but  only  all  History, 
and  in  Eternity  will  clearly  reveal. 

Such  considerations  truly  were  of  small  pro- 
iit,  did  they,  instead  of  teaching  ns  vigilance 
and  reverent  humility  in  our  inquiries  into 
History,  abate  our  esteem  for  them,  or  dis 
courageus  from  unweariedly  prosecuting  them, 
Let  ns  search  more  and  more  into  the  Past;  lei 
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knowledge;  by  whose  light  alone,  consciously 
or  unconsciously  employed,  can  the  Present 
and  the  Fnlare  be  interpreted  or  guessed  at. 
For  though  the  whole  meaning  lies  far  beyond 
out  ken  i  yet  in  that  complex  Manuscript, 
covered  over  with  formless,  inextricably  en- 
tangled, utiknown  characters, — nay,  which  is 
a  Patympscat,  and  had  once  prophetic  writing, 
still  dimly  legible  there, — some  letters,  some 
words,  may  be  deciphered ;  and  if  no  com- 
plete Philosophy,  here  and  there  an  intelligible 
precept,  available  in  practice,  be  gathered; 
well  nnderstat;ding,  in  the  mean  while,  that  it 
is  only  a  little  portion  we  have  deciphered, 
that  mach  still  remains  to  be  interpreted ;  that 
history  is  a  real  prophetic  Manuscript,  and  can 
be  fnlly  interpreted  by  no  man. 

But  the  Artist  in   History  may  be  distin. 
guished  from  the  Artisan  in  Historj' ;  for  here, 
as  in  all  other  provinces,  (here  are  Artists  and 
Artisans ;  men  who  labour  mechanically  i 
department,  without   eye  for  the  Whole, 
feeling  that  there  is  &  Whole;  and  men  ' 
inform  and  enoohle  the  humb!e?it  departn 
with   an   Idea  of  the  Whole,  and   habilually 
know  that  only  in  the  Whole  is  the  Partial  to 
be  traly  discerned.    The  proceedings,  and  the 
duties  of  these  two,  in  regard  lo  History,  must 
be  altogether  different.    Not,  indeed,  that  each 
has  not  a  real  worth,  in  his  several  degree. 
The  simple  Husbandman  can  till  his  iield,  and 
by  knowledge  he  has  gained  of  its  soil,  sow  it 
with  the  ht  grain,  though  the  deep  rocks  and 
central  fires  are  nnknown  to  him :  his  little 
crop  hangs  under  and  over  the  firmament ' 
stars,  and  sails  through  whole  untracked  cell 
tial  spaces,  between  Aries  and  Libra;  nevi 
theless,  it  ripens  for  him  in  due  season,  and 
he  gathers  it  safe  into  his  bam.    As  a  husband- 
man  he  is  blameless  in  disregarding  those 
higher  wonders ;  but  as  a.  Thinker,  and  faithful 
iniiuircr  into  nature,  he  were  wrong.    So,  like- 
wise, is  It  with  the  Historian,  who  examine 
some  special  aspect  of  history,  and  from  thi 
or  that  combination  of  circumstances,  political, 
moral,  economical,  and  the  issues  it  has  led 
infers  that  such  and  such  properties  belong 
human  society,  and  Ihat  the  like  circumstance 
will  produce  the  like  issues;  which  inference, 
if  other  trials  confirm  it,  mast  be  held  true  a 
practically  valuable.    He  is  wrong  only,  a 
an  artisan,  when  he  fhncies  that  these  propi 
ties,  discovered  or  discoverable,  eshausi  the 
matter,  and  sees  not  at  every  step  that ' 
exhaustible. 

However,  that  class  of  canse-and -effect 
speculators,  with  whom  no  wonder 
main  wonderful,  hut  all  things  in  Heaweq  and 
Earth  must  be  "  computed  and  accounted  for ;" 
and  even  the  Unknown,  the  Infinite,  in  man's 
life,  had,  under  the  words  Enthusiasm,  Super- 
stition, Spirit  of  the  Ag'',  and  so  forth,  obtained, 
as  it  were,  an  algebraical  symbol,  and  given 
value, — have  now  well-nigh  played  their  part 
It)  European  culture ;  and  may  be  considered, 
as  in  most  countries,  even  in  England  itself, 
where  they  linger  the  latest,  verging  towards 
;2tinction.  He  who  reads  the  inscrutable  Book 
iifNatare,  as  if  it  were  a  Merchant's  ledger,  is 
justly  suspected  of  having  never  seen  that 
Book,  but  only  some  school  Synopsis  thereof; 


from  which,  if  taken  for  the  real  Book,  mora 

ror  than  insight  is  to  be  derived. 

Doubtless,  also,  it  is  with  a  growing  feeling 
.  ■  the  infinite  nature  of  history,  that  in  these 
times,  the  old  principle.  Division  of  Labour, 
has  been  so  widely  applied  to  ii.  The  political 
Historian,  once  almost  the  sole  cultivator  of 
History,  has  now  found  various  associates, 
who  strive  to  elucidate  other  phases  of  human 
Life ;  of  which,  as  hinted  above,  the  political 
iditions  it  is  passed  under,  are  but  one;  and 
though  the  primary,  perhaps  not  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  many  outward  arrangements. 
Of  this  historian  himself,  moreover,  in  his  own 
special  department,  new  and  higher  things  are 
beginning  to  be  expected.  From  of  old, 
.3  too  often  to  he  reproachfully  observed 
of  him,  that  he  dwelt  with  disproportionate 
fondness  in  Senate-houses,  in  Battle-fields,  nay, 
even  in  King's  Antechambers  ;  forgetting,  that 
far  away  from  such  scenes,  the  mighty  tide  of 
Thought,  and  Action,  was  still  rolling  on  its 
wondrous  course,  in  gloom  and  brightness: 
and  in  its  thousaDd  remote  valleys,  a  whole 
world  of  Existence,  with  or  without  an  earthly 
sun  of  Happiness  to  warm  it,  with  or  without 
aheaveuly  sun  of  Holiness  to  purify  and  sanc- 
tify it,  was  blossoming  and  fading,  whether 
the  "famous  victory"  were  won  or  lost.  The 
time  seems  coming  when  much  of  this  must 
be  amended !  and  he  who  sees  no  world  bw 
that  of  courts  and  camps ;  and  writes  only  how 
soldiers  were  drilled  and  shot,  and  how  this 
ministerial  conjurer  out-conjured  that  other, 
and  then  guided,  or  at  least  held,  something 
which  he  called  the  rudder  of  government, 
bat  which  was  rather  the  spigot  <if  Taxa- 
tion, wherewith,  in  place  of  steering,  he  could 
lap,  and  the  more  cunningly  the  nearer  the 
lees, — will  pass  for  a  more  or  less  instructive 
Gazetteer,  but  will  no  longer  be  caUed  an  His- 

However,  the  Political  Historian,  were  his 
work  performed  with  all  conceivable  perfec- 
tion, can  accomplish  but  a  part,  and  stilL  leaves 
room  for  numerous  fellow-labourers.  Fore- 
most among  these  comes  the  Ecclesiastical 
Historian ;  endeavouring  with  catholic  or  sec- 
tarian view,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
of  ihat  portion  of  iLe  social  establishment, 
which  respects  our  reUgious  condition,  as  the 
other  porlioii  does  our  civil,  or  rather,  in  the 
long  ran,  our  economical  condition.  Rightly 
conducted,  this  department  were  undoubtedly 
the  more  imporlantof  the  two;  inasmuch  as 


moral  well-being  had  been  and  might  be  pro- 
moted, than  to  understand  in  the  like  sort  his 
physical  well-being;  which  latter  is  ultimately 
the  aim  of  all  political  arrangements.  For  th" 
physically  happiest  is  simply  the  safest,  the 
strongest;  and  in  all  conditions  of  Government, 
Power  (ivhelher  of  wealth  as  in  these  days,  or 
of  arms  and  adherents  as  in  old  days)  is  the 
only  outward  emblem  and  pnrchase-money  of 
Good.  True  Good,  however,  unless  we  reckon 
Pleasure  synonymous  with  it,  is  said  lo  be 
rarely,  or  rather  never,  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market  where  that  even  passes  current.  So 
Ihat,  for  man's  true  advantage,  nut  the  outward 
condition  of  his  life,  but   the  inward  and 
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"^piritaal,  is  of  prime  influence ;  not  Ihe  form  of 
government  lie  lives  under,  and  Ihe  power  he 
can  accumulate  there,  but  the  Church  he  is 
oC,  and  the  degree  of  moral  Eleva- 
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Church  History,  then,  did 
wisely,  would  have  mom  en  tons  aecreis  lo 
teach  us :  nay,  in  its  highest  degree,  it  were  a 
sort  of  coniinued  Holy  Writ:  our  sacred 
books  being,  indeed,  only  a  History  of  the 
primevsl  Church,  as  it  first  arose  in  man's 
noul,  and  symbolically  imbodied  itself  in  his 
eifemal  life.  How  far  our  actual  Church  His- 
torians fall  below  such  aaattainable  standards, 
nay,  below  quite  attainable  approximations 
thereto,  we  need  not  point  onl.  Of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Historian  we  have  lo  complain,  as  we 
did  of  his  Poliiic.-.lfellow-crafisman,  that  his  in- 
quiries turn  rather  on  Ihe  outward  mechanism, 
the  mere  hull,',  and  sttppflicial  accidents  of  the 
object,  than  on  ihe  object  itself;  as  if  the 
church  lay  in  Bishop's  Chapter-houses,  and 
Ecumenic  Council  Halls,  and  Cardinals'  Con- 
claves, and  not  far  more  iu  the  hearts  of  Bf 
lieving  Men,  in  whose  walk  and  conversatioi , 
as  influenced  thereby,  its  chief  manifestations 
were  to  be  looked  for,  and  its  progress 
cline  ascertained.  The  history  of  the  Church 
is  a  History  of  the  Invisible  as  well  as  of  the 
Visible  Church ;  which  latter,  if  disjoined  fto. 
the  former,  is  but  a  vacant  edifice ;  gilded, 
may  be,  and  overhung  with  old  votive  gifl 
yet  useless,  nay,  pestilentially  unclean ; 
write  whose  history  is  less  important  than  to 
forward  its  downfall. 

Of  a  less  Bmbitiou:^  character  are  the  Hi 
tories  that  relate  to  special  separate  provinces 
oC  human  Action  ;  to  Sciences,  Practical  Arts, 
Institutions,  and  the  like  ;  matters  which 
imply  an  epitome  of  man's  whole  interei 
form  of  life  ;  but  wherein,  though  each  i 
connected  i.-iih  ail,  Ihe  spirit  of  each,  at  least 
its  material  re^ultf,  may  be 
euoWed  without  an  strict  reference  to  that  of  the 
olhers.  Highest  in  dignity  and  difBculty,  under 
this  head,  would  be  our  histories  of  Philosophy, 
of  man's  opinions  and  theories  respecting  the 
nature  of  his  Being,  and  relations  lo  the  Uni- 
verse, Visible  and  Invisible;  i^hich  History, in- 
deed, were  it  filly  treated,  or  fit  for  right  treat- 
ment, would  be  a  province  of  Church  History ; 
the  logical  or  dogmatical  province  of  it;  for 
Philosophy,  in  its  tnie  sense,  is  or  shonld  be 
the  soal,  of  which  Seiigioii,  Worship,  ' 
body;  in  the  healthy  state  of  things  the  Philo- 
sopher and  Priest  were  one  and  the  sai 
Philosophy  itself  is  far  enoQgh  from 
this  character;  neitherhave 
men,  generally  speaking,  that  conld  in  the 
smallestdegree  approximate  if  thereto.  Scarce- 
ly since  the  rude  era  of  the  Magi  and  Druids 
has  that  same  healthy  identification  of  Priest 
and  Philosopher  had  place  in  any  country :  but 
rather  Ihe  worship  of  divine  things,  and  the 
scientific  investigation  of  divine  things,  have 
been  in  quite  diferent  hands,  their  relations 
not  friendly  but  hostile.  Neither  have  the 
Briickers  and  Biililes,  lo  say  nothing  of  the 


many  unhappy  Enfields  who  have  ireated  of 
that  latter  department,  been  more  than  barren 
reporters,  often  unintelligent  and  unintelligible 
reporters,  of  the  doctrine  uttered,  without  force 
to  discover  how  the  doctrine  originated,  or  what 
"erence  it  bore  to  its  time  and  country,  to  the 
ritual  position  of  mankind  there  and  then. 
Nay,  sucn  a  task  did  not  perhaps  lie  before 
them,  as  a  ihing  lo  be  attempted- 
Art,  also,  and  Literature  are  inliuiaiely  blend- 
I  with  Religion ;  as  it  were,  outworks  and 
abutments,  by  which  that  highest  pinnacle  in 
ward  world  gradually  connects  itself 
with  the  general  level,  and  becomes  accessible 
therefrom.  He  who  should  write  a  proper 
History  of  Poetry,  would  depict  for  us  the  suc- 
cessive Revelations  which  man  had  obtained 
of  the  Spirit  of  Nature ;  under  wliat  aspects  he 
had  caught  and  endeavoured  to  body  forth  some 
glimpse  of  that  unspeakable  Beauty,  which  in 
'■  highest  clearness  is Religioo, is  the  inspira- 
1  of  a  Prophet,  yet  in  one  or  ihe  other  de- 
le  must  inspire  every  true  Singer,  were  his 
me  never  so  humble.  We  should  see  by 
what  steps  men  had  ascended  to  the  Temple; 
how  near  they  had  approached ;  by  what  ill 
hap  they  had,  for  long  periods,  turned  away 
from  it,  and  grovelled  on  the  plain  with  no 
music  in  the  air,  or  blindly  stru^led  to- 
wards other  heights.  That  among  all  our 
Eich horns  and  Wartons  there  Js  no  such  His- 
torian, must  be  too  clear  to  every  one.  Never- 
theless let  us  not  despair  of  far  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  that  excellence.  Above  all,  let  us 
keep  the  Ideal  of  it  ever  in  our  eye;  for  there- 
by alone  have  we  even  a  chance  to  reach  it. 

Our  histories  of  Laws  and  Constitutions, 
wherein  many  a  Montesquieu  and  Hallam  has 
laboured  with  acceptance,  are  of  a  much  sim- 
pler nature,  yet  deep  enough,  il'  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated; and  use! 'n I,  when  auiheiiiic,  even 
with  little  depth.  Then  we  have  Histories  of 
Medicine,orMathematics,  of  Astronomy,  Com- 
merce, Chivalry,  Monkery;  and  Goguets  and 
Becbmauns  have  come  forwaid  niih  what 
might  be  the  most  bountiful  contribution  of  all, 
a  History  of  Inventions.  Of  all  which  sorts, 
and  many  more  not  here  enumerated,  not  yet 
devised  and  put  in  practice,  the  merit  and  the 
proper  scheme  may  require  no  exposition. 

In  this  manner,  though,  as  above  remarked, 
all  Action  is  extended  three  wnys,  and  the  ge- 
neral sum  ofhuman  Action  is  a  whole  Universe, 
with  all  limits  of  it  unknown,  does  History  strive 
by  running  path  after  path,  through  the  Impas- 
sable, iu  manifold  directions  end  inter.'eclioiis, 
to  secure  for  us  some  oversight  of  the  Whole ; 
in  which  endeavour,  if  each  Historian  look  nel' 
around  him  from  his  path,  traclduj;  it  out  wiih 
the  eye,  not,  as  is  more  comr'Dn,  with  tlie  nojr, 
he  may  at  last  prove  not  altogether  nniuccos- 
ful.  Praying  only  that  increased  ili\i:iion  of 
labour  do  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  aggravate  our 
already  strong  Mechanical  tendencies,  so  that 
in  the  manual  dexterity  for  parts  we  lose  all 
command  over  the  whole ;  and  the  hope  of  any 
Philosophy  of  History  be  fartlier  off  than  ever; 
lei  us  all  wish  her  great,  and  greater  success. 
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Axona  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs,  of  which 
Tarious  coUeclions  have  appeared  of  late 
years,'  the  one  entitled  Eine  feete  BiiTg  Ut  tenser 
Gotl  is  universally  regarded  as  the  best;  and 
indeed  still  retains  its  place  and  devotional  use 
in  the  Psalmodies  of  Protestant  Germany.  Of 
Ihe  Tune,  which  also  is  by  Luther,  we  have  no 
copy,  and  only  a  second-hand  knowledge :  to 
the  original  Words,  probably  never  before 
printed  in  England,  we  subjoin  the  following 
translation;  which,  if  it  possesses  the  only 
merit  it  can  pretend  to,  that  of  literal  adherence 
to  the  sense,  will  not  prove  unacceptaljle  to 
onr  readers.  Luther's  music  is  heard  daily  in 
our  churches,  several  of  our  finest  Psalm-tunes 
being  of  his  composition.  Luther's  sentiments, 
also,  are,  or  shonld  be,  present  in  many  an 
English  heart;  the  more  interesting  to  ns  is 
any  the  smallest  articulate  expression  of  these. 

The  great  Reformer's  love  ofmiisic,  of  poetry, 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  is  one  pf  the  most 
Eignilica.nl  features  in  his  character.  But,  in- 
deed, if  every  great  man.  Napoleon  himself,  is 
intrinsically  a  poet,  an  idealist,  with  more  or 
leas  completeness  of  utterance,  which  of  all  our 
great  mcti,  in  these  modern  ages,  had  such  an 
endowment  in  that  kind  as  Luther  1  He  it  was, 
emphatically,  who  stood  based  on  the  Spiritual 
World  of  man.  and  only  by  the  footing  and  mi- 
racnlons  power  he  had  obtained  there,  could 
work  such  changes  in  the  Material  World.  As 
apanicipautand  dispenser  of  divine  influences, 
he  shows  iiimself  among  human  alTairs  a  trne 
connecting  medium  and  visible  Messenger  be- 
tween Heaveii  andBattb;  a  man,  therefore,  not 
only  permitted  to  enter  the  sphere  of  Poetry, 
but  to  dwell  in  the  purest  centre  thereof;  per- 
haps the  most  inspired  of  all  Teachers  since 
the  first  apostles  of  his  faith;  and  thus  not 
B.  poet  only  bat  a  Prophet  and  God-ordained 
Priest,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  that 
dignity,  and  of  all  dignity. 

Unhappily,  or  happily,  Luther's  poetic  feeling 
did  not  so  mach  learn  to  express  itself  in  lit 
Words  that  take  captive  every  ear,  as  in  fit 
Actions,  wherein  truly,  under  still  more  impres- 
sive manifestation,  the  spirit  of  spheral  Melody 
resides,  and  still  audibly  addresses  us.  In  his 
sritten  Poems  we  find  little,  save  thatStrenglh 
of  one  "  whose  words,"  it  has  been  said, "  were 
half-battles ;"  little  of  that  still  Harmony  and 
blending  softness  of  union  which  is  the  last 
perfection  of  Strength;  less  of  it  than  even  his 
conduct  oflea  manifested.  With  words  he  had 
not  learned  to  malce  pure  music ;  it  was  by 
deeiis  of  Love,  or  heroic  Valour,  that  he  spoke 
freely ;  in  tones,  only  through  his  Flute,  amid 
tears,  could  the  sigh  of  that  strong  sotil  find 
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Nevertheless,  though  in  ijnperfEct  articula- 
tion, the  same  voice,  if  we  will  listen  well,  is  to 
be  heard  also  in  his  writings,  in  his  Poems. 
The  following,  for  example,  jars  upon  our  ears; 
yet  is  there  something  in  it  like  the  sound  of 
Alpine  avalanches,  or  the  first  murmur  of 
Earthquakes;  in  the  very  vastness  of  which 
dissonance  a  higher  unison  is  revealed  to  us. 
Luther  wrote  this  Sons  in  a  time  of  blackest 
threatenings,  which,  however,  could  in  no  wise 
hecome  a  time  of  Despair.  In  those  tones, 
rugged,  broken  as  they  are,  do  we  not  recognise 
the  accent  of  that  summoned  man.  (summoned 
not  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  by  God  Almighty 
also,)  who  answered  his  friend's  warning  not  to 
enter  Worms  in  this  wise:  "Were  there  as 
many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  roof-tiles, 
I  would  on ;" — of  him  who,  alone  in  that  as- 
semblage, before  alt  emperors,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  spoke  forth  these  final  and 
for  ever  memorable  words :  "  It  is  neither  safe 
nor  pradent  to  do  aught  against  conscieuce. 
Here  stand  I,  I  cannot  otherwise.  God  assist 
me.  Amenl"*  It  is  evident  enough  that  to 
this  man  all  Popes'  conclaves,  and  imperial 
Diets,  and  hosts  and  nations  were  but  weak; 
wealc  as  the  forest,  with  all  its  strong  Trees, 
may  be  to  the  smallest  spark  of  electric  Fire. 


jm  Emit  «■<  jeuiweinc ; 
OroBsMmJltliTldviei  Liet 
Sets  s-mntint'  SOiuencl,  isi, 
.Ovf  Erd'n  id  skit  eei«a  Glekiex. 
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Und  KCnn  di!  wot  voll  Tisfil  njflr, 
Und  aellt'n  bus  gar  nei-schlinges, 
Sef&rchtev.  -air  urnr  sicit  ig  mir, 

i)er  Fii-ite  diiacr  sclt, 

Tint  eruva  dock  nickls; 
Das  vtatM  BT  ist  gefifhtt, 
Bia  WBi'UanimKiknfBUsa. 


acrlpiure,  or  6y  fair  reason  and  argumenl,  1  have 
cnnmted  and  convicled.  I  cannot  and  will  not  n 
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Out',  Ehr',  SiTld  11 
Lass  fahrfftt  dtthin. 


Pull  soon  were  we  dnwn-rk 
But  for  ua  fight?  the  proper 
WliDm  God  himself  iialh  hi. 


The  Clly  or  God  lemsinelh. 


SCHILLER.* 


To  the  stuclenl  of  German  Literature,  or' 
iif  Literature  in  geweral,  these  volumes,  pur- 
porting lo  lay  open  the  private  inlerconrse  of 
-    — ' — t  beyond  all  others  of  their 


time  in  iha!  deparii 
welcome  appearance. 
Goelhe  has  ever,  that  \ 
written  worthlessly  on 
writings  here  offered  i 
:,  relating  I 


will  douhtless  be 
Neither  Schiller  nor 
e  have  hitherto  seen, 
any  s abject,  and  the 
j  are  confidential  Let- 
to  a  highly  important 
period  in  the  spiritual  history,  not  of  the  par- 
lies themselres,  but  of  their  country  likewisfii 
fuUof  topics,  high  and  low,  on  which:" 
talents  than  theirs  might  prove  interesting. 
We  have  heard  and  known  so  much  of  both 
these  venerated  persons;  of  their  iriendship, 
and  true  co-operation  in  so  many  noble  endea- 
vours, the  fruit  of  which  has  long  been  plain 
lo  every  one :  and  now  are  we  to  look  into 
the  secret  constitution  and  conditions  of  all 
this;  to  trace  the  public  result,  which  is  Ideal, 
down  to  its  roots  in  the  Common  ;  how  Poets 
may  live  and  work  poetically  among  the  Prose 
things  of  this  world,  and  '  Fansls  and  TelU  be 
written  on  rag-paper,  and  with  goose-quills, 
like  mere  Minerva  Novels,  and  songs  by  a 
Person  of  Quality !  Virtuosos  have  glass 
bee-hives,  which  Ihey  carioosly  peep  into ; 
but  here  truly  were  a  far  stranger  sort  of 
honey-making.  Nay,  apart  from  virtu ososiiip, 
,  or  any  technical  object,  what  a  bold  have  such 
things  on  our  universal  curiosity  as  me 
the  sympathy  we  feel  with  one  another 
niie,  or  nearly  so, — in  proof  of  which,  do  bui 
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consider  the  boundless  ocean  of  Gossip  (im- 
perfect, undistilled  Biography)  which  is  emit- 
■   1  and  imbibed  by  the  human  species  daily ; — 
every    secret-history,    every    closed-door's 
aversation,  how  trivia!  soever,  has  an   inte- 
it  for  us,  then  might  the  conversation  of  « 
Schiller  with  a  Goethe,  so  rarely  do  Schtllers 
meet  with  Goethes  among  us,  tempt  Honesty 
itself  into  eaves-dropping. 

Unhappily  the  coilversation  flits  away  for 
ever  with  the  hour  that  witnessed  it;  and  the 
Letter  and  Answer,  frank,  lively,  geoiai  as  they 
may  be,  are  only  a  poor  emblem  and  epitome 
of  it.  The  living  dramatic  movement  is  gone ; 
nothing  but  the  cold  historical  net-product  re- 
mains for  ns.  It  is  true,  in  every  confidential 
Letter,  the  writer  will,  in  some  measure,  more 
or  less  directly  depict  himself;  but  nowliere 
is  Painting,  by  pen  op  pencil,  so  inadequate 
as  indeliueating  spiritual  Nature.  The  Py 
ramid  can  be  measured  in  geometric  feet,  and 
the  drangbtsman  represents  it,  with  all  its  en- 
vironment, on  canvas,  accurately  to  the  ejre , 
nay  Mont-Blanc  is  embossed  in  coloured 
stucco ;  and  we  have  his  very  type,  and  minia- 
ture fac-simile.  in  our  museums.  Bnl  for 
great  Men,  let  him  who  would  know  such, 
pray  that  he  may  see  them  daily  face  lo  facei 
fo  '  hi'  d'  nee,  and  by  the  eye  of  the 
im  g  on,  do  what  we  may,  will 

b  p  How  pale,  thin,  ineffectual 

d  gr       fig         we  would  fain  summon 

fr  m  H  b  fore  us !    Scarcely  as  pal- 

p         m      d  utmost  efibrt  body  them 

f     h  like  Ossian's   ghosts,  in 

h  gh      w  h    "  stars    dim    twinkling 

ih      gh   h  rm  ."     Onr  Socrates,  our  Lu- 

I  h     we  have  talked  and  argoed 
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o/  ihem,  are  to  moat  of  us  quiie  invisiblei  the 
Sage  of  Athens,  the  Monk  of  Eisleben :  not 
Persons  ^ul  Titles.  Yet  such  men,  far  more 
than  any  Alps  or  Coliseums,  are  ihe  true 
world- wonders,  whioh  it  concerns  us  to  behold 
clearly,  and  imprint  for  ever  on  our  remem- 
brance. Great  men  are  the  Fire-pillars  in  this 
dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind ;  they  stand  as 
heavenly  Signs,  ever-living  wiinesses  of  what 
has  been,  prophelic  tokens  of  what  may  still 
be,  the  revealed,  imbodied  Possibilities  of  hu- 
man na,tvire ;  which  greatness  he  who  has 
never  seen,  or  rationally  conceived  nf,  and 
■with  his  whole  heart  passionately  loved  and 
reverenced,  is  himself  for  ever  doomed  to  be 
litlie.    How  many  weighty  reasons,  how  manf 


t  altui- 


osity  t 


We  would  know  them, 
visioiy,  even  as  we  know  and  see  oar  like: 
no  hint,  no  notice  that  concenis  (hem  is  super- 
fluons  or  loo  small  for  us.  Were  Gulliver's 
conjurer  boc  here,  to  recall  and  sensibly  bring 
back  (he  brave  Past,  thai  we  might  look  inio 
it,  and  scrutinize  it  at  will  1  Bui,  alas,  in  Na- 
ture there  is  no  such  conjuring;  the  great 
spirits  thai  have  gone  before  us  can  survive 
only  as  disembodied  Voices  ;  their  tbrm  and 
distinciive  aspect,  outward  and  even  in  many 
respects  inward,  all  whereby  they  were  known 
as  living,  breathing  men,  has  passed  into  an- 
other sphere ;  from  which  only  History,  in 
scanty  memorialSgCan  evoke  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  it.  The  more  precious,  in  spile  of 
all  imperfections,  is  such  History,  are  such 
memorials,  that  still  in  some  degree  preserve 
what  had  otherwise   been  lost  wiihoul   reco- 

"  '  :t,  as  to  (he  maiim.oflen  enough  in- 
la.thal  close  inspection  will  abate 
30,  that  only  the  obscure  can  be  snb- 
:it  small  faith  in  il.  Here,  as  in  other 
ot  knowledge,  but  a  liltle  know- 
ledge, that  puffeih  up,  and  for  wonder  at  the 
thing  known  subslitntes  mere  wonder  at  the 
knower  thereof:  to  a  sciolist,  the  starry  hea- 
vens revolving  in  dead  mechanism,  may  be 
less  thnn  a  Jacob's  vision ;  but  to  the  Newton 
they  are  more  ;  for  the  same  God  still  dwells 
enthroned  there,  and  holy  Influences,  like  An- 
gels, still  ascend  and  descend;  and  this  clearer 
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mystery  the  deeper  and  more  divine.    So  like- 
wise is  it  with  true  spiritual  greaiaess.     On 
llie  whole,  that  theory  of  "no  man   being  a 
hero  to  his  valel,"  carries  us  but  a  little  way 
into  the  real  nature  of  the  case.    With  a  su- 
perficial meaning  which  is  plain   enough,  il 
esientially  holds  good  only  of  such  heroes  as 
are  false,  or  else  of  such  valets  a.s  are  too  ge- 
nuine, as  are  shoulder-knotted  and  brass-lack- 
ered in  soul  as  well  as  in  body:  of  other  soi 
il  does  not  hold.    Millon  was  still  a  hero 
the  good  El  wood.    Bat  we  dwell  not  on  if 
mean  doctrine,  which,  true  or  false,  may  he 
left  to  itself  Ihe  more  safely,  as  in  practice 
it  of  little  or  no  immediate  import.    For  wei 
it  never  so  ime,  jel,  unless  we  preferred  huge 
bug-bears   to    small    realities,  our   practical 
eourse  were  still  the  same ;  to  inquire,  to  jn- 
YBSligate  by  oil  methods,  till  we  saw  clearly. 
What  worth  in  this  biographical  point  of 


,  the  "  Correspondence  of  Schiller  and 
Goelhe"  may  have,  we  shall  not  attempt  de- 
termining here  ;  the  rather  as  only  a  portion 
of  the  work,  and  to  judge  by  Ihe  space  of  lime 
included  in  it,  only  a  small  portion,  is  yet  be- 
lts. Nay,  perhaps  its  full  worth  will  not 
become  apparent  till  a  future  age,  when  the 
persons  and  concerns  il  treats  of  shall  have 
isumed  their  proper  relative  magnitude  and 
..and  disencumbered,  and  for  ever  separated 
from  contemporary  Irivialiiiea,  which,  for  the 
present,  with  their  hollow,  transient  bulk,  so 
our  estimate.  Two  centuries  ago,  Lei- 
r  and  Essex  might  be'  the  wonders  of 
England  ;  their  Kenilworth  festivities  and  Ca- 
diz Expeditions  seemed  the  great  occurrences 
of  that  day;  but  whal  should  we  now  give, 
were  these  all  forgotten  and  some  "  Corre- 
spondence between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
in"  suddenly  brought  to  light ! 
One  valuable  quality  these  letters  of  Schil- 
r  and  Goethe  everywhere  exhibit,  that  of 
truth :  whatever  we  do  learn  from  them,  whe- 
ther in  the  shape  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  may 
be  relied  on  as  genuine.  There  is  a  tone  of 
entire  sincerity  in  that  style  :  a  constant  natu- 
ral courtesy' nowhere  obstructs  the  right  free- 
dom of  word  or  thought;  indeed,  no  ends  but 
honourable  ones,  and  generally  of  a  mutual 
interest,  are  before  either  party;  thus  neither 
needs  to  veil,  still  less  to  maiik  himself  from 
the  other ;  the  two  self-portraits,  so  far  as  they 
are  filled  up,  may  be  looked  upon  as  real  like- 
nesses. Perhaps,  to  most  readers,  some  larger 
intermixture  of  what  we  should  call  domestic 
interest,  of  ordinary  human  concerns,  and  the 
hopes,  fears,  and  other  feelings  these  excite, 
would  have  improved  the  work;  which  aait  is, 
not  indeed  withou  t  pleasant  exceptions,  turns 
mostly  on  compositions,  and  publications,  and 
philosophies,  and  other  such  high  matters. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  rare  fault  in  modern 
Correspondences;  where  generally  the  oppo- 
site fault  is  complained  of,  and  except  mere 
temporalities,  good  and  evil  hap  of  Ihe  corre- 
iponding  parties,  their  state  of  purse,  heart, 
ind  nervous  systsBl,  and  the  moods  and  hu- 
nours  these  give  dse  to, — little  stands  record- 
ed for  us.  It  ijiay  be  too  that  iiiitive  readers 
will  feel  such  a  want  less  thsn  foreigners  do, 
whose  curiosi^  in  this  instance  is  equally  mi- 
nute, and  to  whom  so  many  details,  familiar 
enough  in  the  country  itself,  must  be  unknown. 
Al  all  events,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  SchU- 
ler  and  Goethe  are,  in  strici  .speech.  Literary 
Men ;  for  whom  their  social  life  is  only  as  the 
dwelling-place  and  outward  tabernacle  of  Chetr 
spiritual  hfe ;  which  latter  is  the  one  thing 
needful ;  the  other,  escept  in  subserviency  to 
this,  meriting  no  attention,  or  the  least  possi- 
ble. Besides,  as  cultivated  men,  perhaps  even 
by  natural  temper,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  to  violenl  emotions  of  any  kind,  still 
less  of  unfolding  and  depicting  such,  by  letter, 
even  to  closest  intimates;  a  turn  of  mind 
which,  if  it  diminished  the  warmth  of  their 
epistolary  intercourse,  must  have  increased 
their  private  happiness,  and  so.  by  their  friends, 
can  hardly  be  regretted.  He  who  wears  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve,  will  often  have  to  lament 
aloud   that  daws  peck   at  ii :  he   who   doea 
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not,  will  spare  himself  snch  lamenting.  Of 
Rousseau's  Confessions,  whatever  value  we 
assign  that  sort  of  ware,  there  is  no  vestige  in 
this  Correspondence. 

Meanwhile,  many  cheerful,  honest  little  do- 
mestic touches  are  given  here  and  there; 
which  we  can  accept  gladly,  with  no  worse 
censure  than  wishing  ihal  there  had  been  more. 
But  this  Correspondence  has  another  and  more 
proper  aspect,  under  which,  if  rightly  consi- 
dered, it  possesses  a  far  higher  interest  than 
roost  domestic  delineations  could  have  imparl- 
ed. It  shows  us  two  high,  creative,  truly  poetic 
minds,  unweariedly  cultiyating  themselves,  un- 
weariedly  advancing  from  one  measure  of 
strength  and  clearness  to  another;  whereby  to 
such  as  travel,  we  say  not  on  the  same  road, 
for  this  few  can  do,  bat  in  the  same  direciion, 
as  all  should  do,  the  richest  psychological  and 
practical  lesson  is  laid  out;  fiom  which  men 
of  every  intelleciaal  degree  may  iearn  some- 
thing, and  he  that  is  of  the  highest  degree  will 
probably  learn  the  most.  What  value  lies  in 
this  lesson,  moreover,  may  be  especled  to  in- 
crease in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  Correspond- 
ence proceeds,  and  a  larger  space,  with  broad- 
er dilTerences  of  advancement,  conies  into 
view;  especially  as  respects  Schiller,  the 
younger  and  more  susceptive  of  the  two;  for 
whom,  in  particular,  these  eleven  years  may 
be  said  to  comprise  the  most  important  era  of 
his  culture;  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  his 
progress  therein,  from  the  lime  when  be  first 
found  the  right  path,  an<l  properly  became 
progressive. 

But  to  enter  farther  on  the  merits  and  special 
qualities  of  these  Letters,  which,  on  all  hands, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  publication  ofreal  value. 


both  ii 


Of  the  frank,  kind,  mutual ly-respectfui 
relation  that  manifests  itself  between  the  two 
Correspondents;  of  their  several  epistolary 
styles,  and  the  worth  of  each,  and  whatever 
else  characterizes  this  work  as  a  series  of  bio- 
graphical documents,  or  of  philosophical  views, 
we  may  at  some  future  period  have  occasion 
to  speali ;  certain  detached  speculations  and 
indications  will  of  themselves  come  before  us 
in  the  course  of  our  present  undertaking. 
Meanwhile  to  British  readers,  the  chief  object 
is  not  the  Letters,  but  the  writers  of  them.  Of 
Goethe  Ihe  public  already  know  something : 
of  Schiller,  less  is  known,  and  our  wish  is  to 
bring  him  into  closer  approximation  with  our 
readers. 

Indeed,  had  we  considered  only  his  impor- 
tance in  German,  or  we  may  now  say,  in  Eu- 
ropean Literature,  Schiller  might  well  have  de- 
manded an  earlier  notice  in  our  Journal.  As 
a  man  of  true  poetical  and  philosophical  ge- 
nius, who  proved  this  high  endowment  both  in 
his  conduct,  and  by  a  long  series  of  Writings 
which  manifest  it  to  all;  nay,  even  as  a  man 
so  eminently  admired  by  his  nation,  while 
he  lived,  and  whose  fame,  there  and  abroad, 
during  ^e  twenty-five  years  since  his  decease, 
has  been  constantly  expanding  and  confirm- 
ing itself,  he  appears  with  such  claims  as  can 
belong  only  to  a  small  number  of  men.  If  we 
have  seemed  negligent  of  Schiller,  want  of 
affection  was  nowise  the  cause.    Our  admira- 
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for  him  is  of  old  standing,  and  has  not 
abated,  as  it  ripened  into  calm,  loving  eslima- 
Bul  to  English  esposilora  of  Foreign 
Literature,  at  this  epoch,  there  will  be  many 
mure  pressing  duties  than  that  of  expounding 
Schiller.  To  a  considerable  extent,  Schiller 
may  be  said  to  expound  himself.  His  great- 
ness is  of  a  simple  kind;  his  manner  of  dis- 
playing it  is,  for  most  part,  apprehensible  to 
every  one. — Besides,  of  all  German  Writers, 
ranking  lu  any  such  class  as  his,  Klopstock 
scarcely  excepted,  he  has  the  least  nationality : 
bis  character  indeed  is  German,  if-Genoan 
mean  true,  earnest,  nobly-humane;  but  his 
mode  of  thought,  and  mode  of  utterance,  all 
but  the  mere  vocables  of  it,  are  Eurilpeau. 
Accordingly,  it  is  to  he  observed,  no  German 
Writer  has  had  such  acceptance  with  foreign- 
ers :  has  been  so  instantaneously  admitted 
into  favour,  at  least  any  favour  which  proved 
permanent.  Among  the  French,  for  example, 
Schiller  is  almost  naturalized ;  translated,  com- 
mented upon,  by  men  of  whom  Constant  is 
one;  even  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  by  a 
large  class  of  critics  vehemently  extolled  there. 
Indeed,  to  the  Romanticist  class.  In  all  coun- 
tries, Schiller  is  naturally  the  pattern  man  and 
great  ma^'ter;  as  it  were  a  son  of  ambassador 
and  mediator,  were  mediation  possible,  be- 
tween the  Old  School  and  the  New ;  pointing  to 
his  own  Works,  as  to  a  glittering  bridge,  that 
will  lead  pleasantly  from  the  Versailles  gar- 
dening and  artificial  hydraulics  of  the  one, 
into  the  true  Ginnistan  and  wonderland  of  the 
other.  With  ourselves  too,  who  are  troubled 
with  no  controversies  on  Romanticism  and 
Classicism, — the  Bowles  crmtroversy  on  Pope 
having  long  since  evaporated  without  result, 
and  all  criu*cal  guild-brethren  now  working 
diligently  with  one  accord,  in  the  calmer  sphere 
of  Vapidism,  or  even  Nullism, — Schiiieris  no 
less  aniversallyesleemed  by  persons  of  any  feel- 
ing for  poetry.  To  readers  of  German,  and  these 
are  increasii^  everywhere  a  hundred  fold,  he  is 
one  of  the  earliest  studies;  and  the  dullest 
cannot  study  him  without  some  perception  of 
his  beauties.  For  the  un-Gerraan,  again,  we 
have  Translations  in  abundance  and  supera- 
bundance; through  which,  under  whatever 
distortion,  however  shorn  of  his  beams,  some 
image  of  this  poetical  sun  must  force  itselfj 
and  in  susceptive  hearts,  awaken  love,  and  a 
desire  for  more  immediate  insight.  So  that 
now,  we  suppose,  anywhere  in  England,  a  man 
who  denied  that  Schiller  was  a  Poet  wouH 
himself  be,  from  every  side,  declared  a  Prosa- 
ist, and   thereby    summarily   enough   put  ti 

All  which  being  so,  the  weightiest  part  of  out 
duty,  that  of  preliicinary  pleading  for  Schiller, 
of  asserting  rank  and  excellence  for  him  while 
a  stranger,  and  to  judges  suspicious  of  coun- 
terfeits, is  taken  ofl'  our  hands.  The  knowledg* 
of  his  works  is  silently  and  rapidly  proceeding; 
in  the  only  way  by  which  true  knowlei^e  call 
be  attained,  by  loving  study  of  them,  in  many 
an  inquiring,  candid  mind.  Moreover,  aa 
remarked  above,  Schiller's  works,  generally 
speaking,  require  little  commentary:  for  ft 
man  of  such  excellence,  foe  a  true  Poet  we 
should  say  that  his  worth  lies  singularly  open 
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nay,  in  great  part  of  his  writings,  beyond  such 
open  universally  recognisable  worth,  there  is  no 
other  to  be  sought 

Tet  doubtless  if  he  is  a  Poel,  a  genuine  in- 
lerpveter  of  the  Invisible,  Criticism  will  have  a 
deeper  duly  to  discharge  for  him.  Every  Poet, 
be  his  ouiward  lot  what  it  may,  finds  himself 
born  in  the  midst  of  Prose;  he  has  to  struggle 
from  the  littleness  and  obstruction  of  an  Actaal 
vorld,  into  (he  freedom  and  infinitude  of  an 
Ideal  i  and  the  history  of  such  struggle,  which 
is  the  history  of  his  life,  cannot  be  other  than 
instructive.  His  is  a  high,  laborious,  unre- 
quited, or  only  self-requiled  endeavour,  which, 
however,  by  the  taw  of  hi.s  being,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  undertake,  and  must  prevail  in,  or  be 
permanently  wretched;  nay  the  more  wretched, 
the  nobler  his  gifis  are.  For  it  is  the  deep,  in- 
born claim  of  his  whole  spiritual  nature,  and 
will  not  and  must  not  go  unanswered.  His 
Touthfnl  unrest,  that  "unrest  of  genius,"  often 
so  wayward  in  its  character,  is  the  dim  antici- 
pation of  this ;  the  mysterious,  all-powerful 
mandate,  as  from  Heaven,  to  prepare  himself, 
to  puriiy  himself,  for  the  vocation  wherewith 
he  is  caller).  And  yet  how  few  can  fulfil  this 
mandate,  how  few  ever  earnestly  give  heed  to 
il !  Of  the  thousand  jingling  dilettanti,  whose 
jingle  dies  with  the  hour  which  ii  harmlessly 
or  hurtfully  amused,  we  say  nothing  here:  to 
these,  as  to  the  mass  of  men,  such  calls  for 
spiritual  perfection  speak  only  in  whispers, 
drowned  without  difficulty  in  the  din  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  world.  Bat  even  for  the  Byron, 
for  the  Burns,  whose  ear  is  quick  for  celestial 
messages,  in  whom  "speaks  the  prophesying 
spirit,"  in  awful  prophetic  voice,  how  hard  is 
it  to  "tafce  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood," 
and  instead  of  living  and  writing  for  the  Day 
that  passes  over  them,  live  and  write  for  the 
Eternity  that  rests  and  abides  over  them ;  in- 
stead of  living  onmniodionsly  in  the  Half,  the 
Reputable,  the  Plausible, "  to  live  resolutely  in 
the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  True  !"•  Such  Half- 
ness,  such  halting  between  two  opinions,  such 
painful,  altojtether  fruitless  negotiating  between 
Trnlh  and  Falsehood,  has  been  the  besetting 
sin,  and  chief  misery,  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
Nay,  in  our  age,  it  has  christened  itself  Moder- 
ation, a  prudent  taking  of  the  middle  course ; 
and  passes  current  among  us  as  a  virtue.  How 
virtuona  it  is,  the  withered  condition  of  many 
a  once  ingenious  nature  that  has  lived  by  this 
method — the  broken  or  breaking  heart  of  many 
a  noble  nature  that  could  not  live  by  it — speak 
Blond,  did  we  but  listen. 

And  now,  when  from  among  so  many  ship- 
wrecks and  misventures  one  goodly  vessel 
comes  to  land,  we  joyfully  survey  its  rich 
cargo,  and  hasten  to  question  the  crew  on  the 
forinnes  of  their  voyage.  Among  the  crowd 
of  nncultivaled  and  miscQltivated  writers,  the 
high,  pure  Schiller  stands  before  us  with  a  like 
dislinclion.  We  aslr,  how  was  this  man  suc- 
cessful ? — From  what  peculiar  point  of  view 
did  he  attempt  penelraling  the  secret  of  spiritual 
Nature  T — From  what  region  of  Prose  rise  into 
Poetry? — Under  what  outward  accidents — 
with  what  inward  facnhies — by  what  methods 
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For  any  thorough  or  final  answer  to  such 
questions,  it  is  evident  enough,  neither  oar  own 
means,  nor  the  present  situation  of  our  readers, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  in  any  measure 
adequate.  Nevertheless,  the  imperfect  begin- 
ning must  be  made,  before  the  perfect  result 
can  appear..  Some  slight  far-off  glance  over 
the  character  of  the  man,  as  he  looked  and 
lived,  in  Action  and  in  Poetry,  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  unacceptable  from  us:  for  such  as  know 
little  of  Schiller,  it  may  be  an  opening  of  (he 
way  to  better  knowledge;  for  such  as  are 
already  familiar  with  him,  it  may  be  a  slating 
in  words  of  what  they  themselves  have  often 
thought;  and  welcome,  therefore,  as  the  con- 
firming testimony  of  a  second  witness. 

Of  Schiller's  personal  history  there  are 
accounts  in  various  accessible  publications ; 
so  that,  we  suppose,  no  formal  Narrative  of 
his  Life,  which  may  now  be  considered  gene- 
rally known,  is  necessary  here.  Such  as  are 
curious  on  the  subject,  and  still  uninformed, 
may  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  Life  of  Sclat- 
Itr,  (London,  1834;)  in  the  Vu  de  SchilUr,  {pre- 
fixed to  the  French  Translation  of  his  Dramatic 
Works ;)  in  the  ^ceoiml  of  Schiller,  (prefixed  10 
the  English  Translation  of  his  Thirty-Years' 
War,  Edinburgh,  1838;)  and,  doubtless,  in 
many  other  Essays,  known  to  ns  only  by  title. 
Nay,  in  the  survey  we  propose  to  make  of  his 
character,  practical  as  well  as  speculative,  the 
main  facts  of  his  outward  history  will  of  them- 

Schilier's  Lift  is  emphatically  a  literary  one; 
that  of  a  man  existingonly  for  Contemplation; 
guided  forward  by  the  pursuit  of  ideal  things, 
and  seeking  and  finding  his  Iroe  welfare  there- 
in. A  singular  simplicity  characterises  it, — a 
remoteness  from  whatever  is  called  business; 
an  aversion  to  the  tumults  of  business,  an  in- 
ditference  to  its  prizes,  grows  with  him  from 
year  to  year.  He  holds  no  office ;  scarcely  for 
a  little  while  a  University  Professorship;  he 
covets  no  promotion  ;  has  no  slock  of  money  ; 
and  shows  no  discontent  with  these  arrange- 
ments. Nay,  when  permanent  sickness,  con- 
tinual pain  of  body,  is  added  to  them,  he  still 
seems  happy:  these  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  are,  spirilaally  considered,  the  clearest  and 
most  productive  of  all.  We  might  say,  there 
is  something  priest-like  in  that  Life  of  his; 
under  quite  another  colour  and  environment, 
yet  with  aims  diSering  in  form  rather  than  in 
essence,  it  has  a  priest-like  stillness,  a  priest- 
like purity;  nay,  if  for  the  Catholic  Faith,  we 
substitute  the  Ideal  of  Art,  and  for  Convent 
Rales,  Moral,  .Esthetic  Laws,  it'  has  even 
something  of  a  monastic  character.  By  the 
three  monastic  vows  he  was  not  bonnd;  yet 
vows  of  as  high  and  difficult  a  kind,  both  to  do 
and  to  forbear,  he  had  taken  on  him;  and  his 
happiness  and  whole  business  lay  in  observing 
them.  Thus  inamured,  not  in  cloisters  of 
stone  and  mortar,  yet  in  cloisters  of  the  mind, 
which  separate  him  as  impassably  from  the 
vulgar,  he  works  and  meditates  only  on  what 
we  may  call  Divine  things ;  his  familiar  talk, 
his  very  recreations,  the  whole  actings  and 
fancyings  of  his  daily  eiistence,  lend  thither. 

As  in  the  life  of  a  Hol^  Man,  too,  so  in  that 
of  Schiller,  there  is  but  tyje  great  epoch ;  that 


of  lakinfT  on  hia^  uiese  Liierair  Vows ;  of  finally 
extricating  himself  from  the  disiraciiotis  of  the 
world,  and  consecraling  his  whole  future  days 
to  Wisdom.  Whal  lies  before  this  epoch,  and 
IV hat  lies  afler  it,  have  two  aliogelher  diSereni 
characters.  The  former  is  worldly,  and  occu- 
pied with  worldly  vicissitudes;  the  laller  is 
spiritual,  of  calm  (enor,  marked  lo  himself 
only  by  his  growth  in  intrard  clearness,  lu  the 
world  only  by  the  peaceable  fruits  of  this.  It 
is  to  the  first  of  these  periods  that  we  shall 
here  chiefly  direct  ourselves. 

In  his  parentage,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  earlier  years,  we  may  reckon  him  fortu- 
nate. His  parents,  indeed,  are  not  rich,  nor 
efen  otherwise  independent;  yet  neither  are 
they  meanly  poor;  and  warm  afieelion,  a  true 
honest  character,  ripened  in  both  into  relision. 
not  without  an  openness  for  knowledge,  and 
even  considerable  iniellecloal  culture,  maltes 
amends  for  every  defect  The  Boy,  too,  is 
himself  of  a  character  in  which,  to  the  ob- 
servant, lies  Che  richest  promise.  A  modest, 
siill  nature,  apt  for  all  instruction  in  heart  or 
head  i  flashes  of  liveliness,  of  impetuosity, 
from  time  to  time  breaking  through.  That 
little  anecdote  of  the  Thunder-storm  is  so 
graceful  in  its  littleness,  that  one  cannot  but 
hope  it  may  be  authentic. 

"  Once,  it  is  said,  during  a  tremendous  thun- 
der-storm, his  father  missed  him  iu  the  young 
group  within  doors ;  none  of  the  sisters  could 
tell  what  was  become  of  Fritz,  and  the  old  man 
grew  at  length  so  anxious  that  he  was  forced  to 
go  out  in  quest  of  him.  Frit?  was  scarcely 
passed  the  age  of  infancy,  and  knew  not  the 
dangers  of  a  scene  so  awful.  His  father  found 
him  al  last,  in  a  solitary  place  of  the  ue'i^h- 
bourhood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
gazing  at  the  tempestuous  face  of  the  sky,  and 
watching  the  flashes  a.i  in  succession  they 
spread  their  lurid  gloom  over  it.  To  the  re- 
primands of  his  parent,  the  whimpering  truant 
pleaded  in  extenuation, '  that  the  Lightning  was 
so  beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  it 

In  bis  viilage-sohoo)  he  reads  the  Classics 
with  diliEeuce,  without  relish;  at  home,  with 
far  deeper  feelings,  the  Bible;  and  already  his 
young  heart  is  caught  with  that  mystic  grandeur 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  His  devout  nature, 
moulded  by  the  pious  habits  of  his  parents,  in- 
clines him  to  be  a  clergyman  i  a  clergyman, 
indeed,  he  proved;  only  the  Church  he  minis- 
tered in  was  the  Catholic,  a  far  more  Catholic 
than  that  false  Eomish  one.  But  already  in 
his  ninth  year,  not  without  rapturous  amaze- 
ment, and  a  lasting  remembrance,  he  had  seen 
the  "splendours  of  the  Ludwigsbui^  Theatre;" 
and  so,  unconsciously,  cast  a  glimpse  into  that 
world,  where,  by  accident  or  natural  preference, 
his  own  genius  was  one  day  to  work  out  its 
noblest  triumphs. 

Before  the  end  of  his  boyhood,  however, 
begins  a  far  harsher  era  for  Schiller ;  wherein, 
under  quite  other  notlore,  other  faculties  were 
to  be  developed  in  him.  He  must  enter  on  a 
sceneof  oppression, distortion, isolation;  under 
which,  for  the  present,  the  fairest  years  of  his 
existence  are  painfully  crushed  down.  But 
this  100  has  its  wholesome  inlluences  on  him; 
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for  there  is  in  genius  that  alchymy  which  con- 
verts all  metals  into  gold  ;  which  from  sufi'er- 
ing  educes  strength,  from  error  clearer  wisdom, 
from  all  things  good. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  had  lately 
founded  a  free  seminary  for  certain  branches 
of  professional  education:  it  was  first  set  up 
at  Solitude,  one  of  bis  country  residences; 
and  had  now  been  transferred  to  Stmigard, 
where,  under  an  improved  form,  and  with  the 
name  o{  Karls-ickiite,  we  believe  it  still  exists. 
The  Duke  proposed  to  give  the  sons  of  his 
military  ofBcets  a  preferable  claiin  to  the 
benefits  of  this  institution ;  and  having  formed 
a  good  opinion  both  of  SchDIer  and  his  father, 
be  invited  the  former  to  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  offer  occasioneiJ  great  embarrass- 
ment; the  yonng  man  and  his  parents  were 
alike  determined  in  favour  of  the  Church,  a 
project  with  which  this  new  one  was  incon- 
sistent. Their  embarrassment  was  but  in- 
creased, when  the  Duke,  on  learning  the 
nature  of  their  scruples,  desired  them  to  think 
well  before  they  decided.  It  was  out  of  fear,  and 
with  reluctance  that  his  proposal  was  accepted. 
Schiller  enrolled  himself  in  1773;  and  turned, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  from  freedom  and  cherished 
hopes,  to  Greek,  and  seclusion,  and  Law. 

"  His  anticipations  proved  to  be  but  loo 
just :  the  six  years  which  he  spent  in  this  Es- 
tablishment were  the  most  harassing  and 
comfortless  of  his  life.  The  Stuttgard  system 
of  education  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
principle,  not  of  cherishing  and  correcting 
nature,  but  of  rooting  it  out,  and  supplying  its 
place  by  something  better.  The  process  of 
leaching  and  living  was  conducted  with  the 
stiff  formality  of  military  drilling;  every  thing 
went  on  by  statute  and  ordinance;  there  was 
no  scope  for  the  eiercise  of  free-will,  no  allow- 
ance for  the  varieties  of  original  structure.  A 
scholar  might  possess  what  instincts  or  capa- 
cities he  pleased;  the  '  regulations  of  the 
school'  look  no  account  of  this;  he  must  fit 
himself  into  the  common  mould,  which,  like 
the  old  Giant's  bed,  stood  there,  appointed  by 
snperior  authority,  to  be  filled  a!ilte  by  the 
great  and  the  little.  The  same  strict  and  nar- 
row course  of  reading  and  composition  was 
marked  out  for  each  beforehand,  and  it  was  by 
stealth  if  he  read  or  wrote  any  thing  beside. 
Their  domestic  economy  was  regulated  in  the 
same  spirit  as  their  preceptorial ;  it  consisted 
of  the  same  sedulous  exclusion  of  all  that 
could  border  on  pleasure,  or  give  any  exercise 
to  choice.  The  pupils  were  kept  apart  from 
the  conversation  or  sight  of  any  person  but 
their  teachers;  none  ever  got  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  despotism  to  snatch  even  a  fearful 
joy ;  their  very  amusements  proceeded  by  the 
word  of  command. 

"How  grievous  all  this  must  have  been  it  is 
easy  to  conceive.  To  Schiller  it  was  more 
grievous  than  to  any  other.  Of  an  ardent  and 
impetuous,  yet  delicate  nature,  whilst  his  dia 
contentment  devoured  him  infernally,  he  was 
too  modest  to  give  it  the  relief  of  olterance  by 
deeds  or  words.  Locked  up  within  himself, 
he  suffered  deeply,  but  without  complaining 
Some  of  his  Letters  written  during  this  period 
have  been  preserved ;   they  exhibit  the  inef- 
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fectual  struggles  of  a  fervid  and  busy  mind, 
veiling  its  many  chagrins  under  a  certain 
dreamy  patience,  which  only  shows  them 
painfully.  He  potad  over  his  lexicons 
grammars  .and  insipid  tasks,  with  an  artificial 
composure ;  bnt  his  spirit  pined  within 
like  s.  captive's,  when  he  looked  forth  into  the 
cheerful  world,  or  recollected  the  affection  of 
parents,  the  hopes  and  froticsomc  enjoyments 
of  past  years." 

Youth  is  to  all  the  glad  staaos  of  !ife;  hot 
often  only  by  what  it  hopes,  no!  by  what  it 
attains,  or  what  it  escapes.  In  these  sufferings 
of  Schiller's,  many  a  line  may  say,  there  is 
nothing  uneiampled:  could  not  the  history  of 
every  Eton  Scholar,  of  every  poor  Midship- 
man, with  his  rudely-broken  domestic  ties,  his 
privations,  persecutions,  and  cheerless  solitude 
of  heart,  equal  or  outdo  them  1  In  respect  of 
these,  its  palpable  hardships,  perhaps  it  might ; 
and  be  still  very  miserable.  But  tlie  hardship 
which  presses  heaviest  on  Schiller  lies  deeper 
than  all  these;  out  of  which  the  natural  fire  of 
almost  any  young  heart  will  sooner  or  later 


Greenland  of  a  barren  ana  dreary  science  of 
terms."  But  the  dull  work  of  lliis  Greenland 
once  accomplished,  he  might  raiionally  hope 
that  his  task  was  done;  that  the  "leisnre 
gained  by  superior  diligence"  would  be  his 
own,  for  Poetry,  or  whatever  else  he  pleased. 
Truly,  ii  was  "intolerable  and  degrading  to  be 
hemmed  in  siill  farther  by  the  caprices  of 
severe  and  formal  pedagogues."  No  wonder 
that  Schiller  "brooded  gloomily"  over  his 
situation.  But  what  was  to  be  done !  "  Many 
plans  he  formed  for  deliverance;  sometimes 
he  would  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse 
■of  the  free  and  busy  world,  to  him  forbidden: 
sometimes  he  laid  schemes  for  utterly  aban- 
doning a  place  which  he  abhorred,  and  trusting 


oppression  of  the  moral  sense ;  a  feliering 

of  the  Desires  only,  bat  of  the  pure  reasonable 
Will ;  for  besides  all  outward  sufTerings,  his 
mind  is  driven  from  its  true  aim,  diinly  yet 
invincibly  felt  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  turned, 
by  sheer  violence,  into  one  wfcich  it  feels  to  be 
felse.  Mot  in  Law,  with  its  pnifits  and  digni- 
ties; not  in  Medicine,  which  he  willingly,  yet 
still  hopelessly  exchanged  for  Law ;  not  in  l' 
routine  of  any  marketable  occupation,  hi 
gainful  or  honoured  soever,  can  his  si>ul  fi 
content  and  a  home;  only  in  some  far  purer 
and  higher  region  of  Activity;  for  which  he 
has  yet  no  name;  which  he  once  fancied  to  be 
the  Church,  which  at  length  he  discovers  to  be 
Poetry.  Nor  is  this  any  transient,  boyish 
wilfulness,  but  a  deep-seated,  earnest,  ineradi- 
cable longing,  the  dim  purpose  of  his  whole 
inner  man.  Nevertheless  as  a  transient,  boyish 
wilfulness  his  teachers  must  regard  it.  and  deal 
with  it;  and  not  till  after  the  fiercest  contest, 
and  a  clear  victory,  will  its  true  nature  be 
recognised.  Herein  lay  the  sharpest  sting  of 
Sehillet's  ill  fortune ;  his  whole  raind  is 
wrenched  asunder;  he  has  no  rallying  point 
in  his  misery ;  he  is  suffering  and  toiling  for  a 
wrong  object.  "  A  singular  miscalculation  of 
Nature,"  he  says  long  afterwards,  "had  com- 
bined my  poetical  tendencies  with  the  place 
of  my  birth.  Any  disposition  to  Poetry  did 
violence  to  the  laws  of  the  Institution  where  I 
was  edncated,  and 'contradicted  the  plan  of  its 
founder.  For  eight  years,  my  enthusiasm 
straggled  with  military  discipline  ;  but  the 
passion  for  Poetry  is  vehement  and  fiery  as  a 
first  love.  What  discipline  was  meant  to  ei- 
tinguish,  it  blew  into  a  flame.  To  escape  from 
arrangements  that  tortured  me,  my  heart 
sought  refuge  in  the  world  of  ideas,  when  as 
yet  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  worid  of 
realities,  from  which  iron  bars  eicliaded  me." 
Doubtless  Schiller's  own  prudence  had 
already  taught  him  that  in  order  to  live  poeti- 
cally, it  was  first  requisite  to  live;  that  he 
should  and  must,  as  himself  expresses  it, "  for- 
iiake  the  balmy  climate  of  Pindus   for  the; 
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experienced, unprovided;  without  help,  c 
counsel :  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  endure. 

"Under  such  corroding  and  continual  nexa- 
tions,"  says  his  Biographer,  "an  ordinary 
spirit  would  have  sunt  at  length  j  would  have 
gradually  given  up  its  loftier  aspirations,  and 
sought  refuge  in  vicious  indulgence,  or  at  best 
have  sullenly  harnessed  itself  into  the  yoke, 
and  plodded  through  existence;  weary,  dis- 
contented, and  broken,  ever  casting  back  a 
hankering  look  on  the  dreams  of  his  youth, 
and  ever  without  power  to  realize  them.  But 
Schiller  was  no  ordinary  character,  and  did 
not  act  like  one.  Beneath  a  cold  and  simple 
exterior,  dignified  with  no  artificial  attractions, 
and  marred  in  its  native  amiableness  by  the 
incessant  obstruction,  the  isolation  and  pain- 
ful destitutions  under  which  he  lived,  there 
was  concealed  a  burningenei^y  of  soul,  which 
no  (Aslructicwi  could  extinguish.  The  hard 
circumstances  of  his  fortune  had  prevented 
the  natural  development  of  his  mind;  his 
faculties  had  been  cramped  and  misdirected ; 
but  they  bad  gathered  strength  by  opposition 
and  the  habit  of  self-dependence  which  it  en- 
couraged. His  thoughts,  unguided  by  a  teacher, 
had  sounded  into  the  depths  of  his  own  nature 
and  the  mysteries  of  his  own  fate;  his  feelings 
and  passions,  unshared,  by  any  other  heart,  had 
been  driven  back  upon  his  own  ;  where,  like 
the  volcanic  fire  that  smoulders  and  fuses  in 
secret,  they  accumulated  till  their  force  grew 
irresistible. 

"  Hitherto  Schiller  had  passed  for  an  unpro- 
fitable, discontented,  and  a  disobedient  Boy : 
but  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  gyves 
of  school -discipline  could  no  longer  cripple 
and  distort  the  giant  might  of  his  natnre:  he 
stood  forth  as  a  Man,  and  wrenched  asunder 
his  fetters  with  a  force  that  was  fell  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  The  publication  of  the 
Rolihers  forms  an  era  not  only  in  Schiller's  his- 
tory, but  in  the  literature  of  the  World;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that,  but  for  so  mean  a 
cause  as  the  perverted  discipline  of  the  Stutl- 
gard  school,  we  had  never  seen  this  tragedy. 
Schiller  commenced  it  in  his  nineteenth  year; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed  are  to  be  traced  in  all  its  parts. 

"Translations  of  the  work  soon  appeared 
in  almost  alt  the  languages  of  Europe,*  and 
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sion,  according  to  Ihe  relative  proportions  of 
eensibiUty  and  judgment  in  ihe  various  minds 
which  coQtemplatfd  llie  subject.  In  Germany, 
the  enthusiasm  which  Ibe  Robhirs  exciled  was 
extreme.  The  young  author  had  burst  upon 
the  world  like  a  meteor;  and  surprise,  for  a 
time,  suspended  the  power  of  cool  and  rational 
criticism.  Id  the  ferment  produced  by  the 
nniversal  discussion  of  this  single  topic,  the 
poet  was  magnified  above  his  natural  dimen- 
sions, great  as  ihey  were :  and  though  ihe 
general  sentence  was  loudly  in  his  favour,  yet 
he  found  delraclors  as  well  as  praisers,  and 
both  eq^ually  beyond  (he  limits  of  moderation. 
"  But  the  tragedy  of  the  Sobbert  produced 
for  its  Author  some  consequences  of  a  kind 
much  more  sensible  than  these.  We  have 
called  it  the  signal  of  Schiller's  deliverance 
froni  school  tyrauny  and  military  constraint; 
but  its  operation  it>  this  respect  was  not  imme- 
diate. At  first  it  seemed  to  involve  hitn  more 
deeply  than  before.  He  had  finished  the 
original  sketch  of  it  in  ITTS;  but  for  fear  of 
offence,  he  kept  it  secret  till  his  medical  studies 
were  completed.  These,  in  the  mean  lime,  he 
had  pursued  with  sufficient  assiduity  lo  merit 
the  usual  honours.  In  1780,  he  had,  in  con- 
sequence, obtained  the  post  of  Surgeon  to  the 
re^ment  Jlvgi,  in  the  Wurteraberg  array.  This 
advancement  enabled  him  to  complete  bis  pro- 
ject,— to  print  the  Robbers  at  his  own  expense; 
not  being:  able  to  find  any  bookseller  that 
would  undertake  it  The  nature  of  the  work, 
and  the  universal  interest  it  awakened,  drew 
attention  to  the  private  circumstances  of  the 
Auihor,  whom  the  Robbers,  as  well  as  other 
pieces  of  his  writing  that  had  found  (heir  way 
inio  the  periodical  publications  of  the  time, 
sufiiciently  showed  10  be  no  common  man. 
Many  grave  persons  were  offended  ai  the  vehe- 
ment ienliments  expressed  in  the  Robbers;  and 
the  unquestioned  ability  with  which  these  ex- 
travagances were  expressed  bol  made  the  mat- 
ter worse.  To  Schiller's  superiors,  above  all, 
such  things  were  inconceivable ;  he  might  per- 
haps be  a  very  great  genius,  but  was  certainly 
a  dangerous  servant  for  His  Highness,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  Officious  people 
mingled  themselves  in  the  affair:  nay,  the 
graziers  of  the  Alps  were  brought  (o  bear  upon 
it  The  Grisons'  magislrales,  it  appeared,  had 
seen  the  book,  and  were  mortally  huffed  al  Iheir 
people's  being  there  spoken  of,  according  to  a 
Swabian  adage,  as  common  highicaymen.'  They 
complained  in  the  Hamhvrg  Correipondent ;  and 
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a  sort  of  jackail,  al  Lndwigsborg,  one  Walter, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  thus  kepi  in  mind, 
volunteered  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Grand  Duke. 

"Informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  the 
Grand  Duke  expressed  disapprobation  of 
Schiller's  poetical  labours  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal terms.  Scbillcr  was  at  length  sum- 
moned before  him ;  and  it  then  turned  out,  (hat 
bis  Highness  was  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the 
moral  or  political  errors  of  the  work,  but 
scandalized  moreover  al  its  want  of  literary 
raeril.  In  this  latter  respect,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  profferhts  own  services.  Bui  Schil- 
ler seems  to  have  received  the  proposal  with 
no  sufficient  gratitude;  and  the  interview 
passed  without  advantage  to  either  party.  It 
terminated  in  the  Duke's  commanding  Schiller 
to  abide  by  medicaJ  subjects:  or  al  least,  In 
beware  of  writing  any  more  poetry,  wilboul 
submitting  it  to  Mt  inspection. 
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bumble  duties  of  his  station  with  the  n 
slrici  fidelity,  and  even,  it  is  said,  with  superior 
skill :  he  was  a  suspected  person,  and  his 
most  innocent  actions  were  misconstrued,  his 
slightest  faults  were  visited  with  the  full  mea- 
sure of  official  severity.  •  •  •  His  free  spirit 
shrunk  at  the  prospect  of  wasting  its  strength 
in  strife  against  the  pitiful  constraints,  the 
minute  and  endless  persecutions  of  men,  who 
knew  hira  not  yet  had  his  fortune  in  their 
hands :  the  idea  of  dungeons  and  jailers 
haunted  and  tortured  his  mind;  and  the  means 
of  escaping  them,  the  renunciation  of  poetry, 
the  source  of  all  his  joy,  if  likewise  of  many 
woes,  the  radiant  guiding-star  of  his  turbid 
and  obscure  existence,  seemed  a  sentence  of 
death  to  all  that  was  dignified,  and  delightful, 
and  worth  retaining,  in  bis  character.  ■  •  • 
With  the  natural  feeling  of  a  young  author,  he 
had  ventured  to  go  in  secret,  and  witness  the 
first  representation  of  his  Tragedy,  at  Man- 
beim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal  him; 
he  was  put  under  arrest,  during  a  week,  for 
this  offence:  and  as  the  punishment  did  not 
deter  him  from  again  transgressing  in  a  similar 
manner,  he  learned  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  try  more  rigorous  measures  with  him. 
Dark  hints  were  given  to  him  of  some  exem- 
plary as  well  as  imminent  seTOrity:  and  Dal- 
ber^s  aid,  the  sole  hope  of  averting  it  by  quiet 
means,  was  distant  and  dubious.  Schiller  saw 
himself  reduced  to  extremities.  Beleaguered 
with  present  distresses,  and  the  most  horribU 
forebodings,  on  every  side;  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  indignatioo,  yet  forced  lokeep 
silence,  and  wear  the  face  of  patience,  he  could 
endure  this  maddening  constraint  no  longer. 
He  resolved  to  he  free,  at  whatever  risk ;  to 
abandon  advantages  which  he  could  not  buy  at 
such  a  price ;  lo  quil  his  step-dame  home,  and 
go  forth,  though  friendless  and  alone,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  great  markel  of  life.  Some 
foreign  Uuke  or  Prince  was  arriving  at  Stutl- 
gard ;  and  all  the  people  were  in  movement, 
witnessing  thespectable  of  his  entrance:  Schil- 
ler seized  this  opportunity  of  retiring  from  ttafi 
city,  careless  whither  he  went,  sp  he  got  be 
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yoftdlhe  reach  of  tarnlteys,  and  Grand  Dukes, 
a.nd  commanding  officers.  It  was  in  tlie  month 
of  October,  ITSS,  his  Iwenly-third  year." — Liji 
of  SchilUr,  Part  I. 

Schiller  rose  (o  manhood.  We  see  them  per- 
iBanently  influence  his  character ;  but  there  is 
also  a  strength  in  himself  which  on  the  whole 
triamphs  over  them.  The  kindly  and  Ihe  un- 
bindly  alike  lead  him  towards  the  goal.  In 
childhood,  the  most  unheeded,  but  by  far  the 

tiie  still  Creation-dajs  of  the  whole  future  mail, 
— he  had  breathed  the  only  wholesome  atmo- 
iphere,a  soCt  atmosphere  of  aifectton  and  joy: 
the  invisible  seeds  which  are  one  day  to  ripen 
into  clear  Beroulness,  and  all  humane  Virtue, 
are  happily  sown  in  him.  Not  till  he  has 
gathered  force  for  resistance,  does  the  time  of 
coutradicliou,  of  being  "purified  by  suflering," 
arrive.  For  this  contradiction,  too,  we  have 
lo  thank  those  Stultgard  Schoolmasters  and 
their  purblind  Duke.  Had  the  system  they  fol- 
lowed been  a  milder,  more  reasonabl 
should  not  indeed  have  altogether 
Poet,  for  the  Poetry  lay  in  his  inmost 
could  not  remain  unaltered ;  bi 
well  have  found  him  under  a  far 
racter;not  dependent  on  himi^elf! 
dependent  on  the  world  and  it 
standing  on  a  native,  everlasting 
an  accidental,  transient  one. 

In  Schiller  himself,  as  manifested  in  tl 
emergencies,  we  already  (race  the  chief 
tares  which  distinguish  him  through  life. 
tendemesB,  a  sensitive  delicacy,  aggravated 
nnder  thai  harsh  treatment,  i»isnes  in  a  certain 
shyness  and  reserve:  which,  as  conjoined 
moreover  with  habits  of  internal  and  not  of  ex- 
ternal activity,  might  in  dme  have  worked 
itself,  had  his  natural  temper  been  less  warm 
and  affectionate,  into  timorous  self-seclusion, 
dissociality,  and  even  positive  misanthropy. 
Nay,  generally  viewed,  there  is  much  in  Schil- 
ler at  this  epoch  that  lo  a  careless  observer 
might  have  passed  for  weakness ;  as  indeed, 
forsnch  observers,  weakness,  and  fineness  of 
nature  are  easily  confounded.  One  element 
of  strength,  however,  and  the  root  of  all 
strength,  he  throughout  evinces:  he  wills  one 
thing,  and  knows  what  he  wills.  His  mind 
has  a  purpose,  and  still  better,  a  right  purpose. 
He  already  loves  true  spiritual  Beauty,  with 
his  whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul ;  and  for 
the  attainment,  for  the  pursuit  of  this, 
pared  lo  make  all  sacrifices.  As  adim  insiinci, 
under  vague  forms,  this  aim  first  appears; 
gains  force  with  his  force,  clearness  in  the  op. 
posidonitmusl  conquer;  and  at  length  declares 
itself,  with  a  peremptory  emphasis  which  will 
admit  of  no  contradiction. 

As  a  mere  piece  of  literary  history,  these 
passages  of  Schiller's  life  are  not  without 
interest;  this  ia  a  "persecution  for  conscience- 
sake,"  such  as  has  oftener  befallen  heresy  in 
Religion,  than  heresy  in  Literature;  a  blind 
struggle  to  extinguish,  by  physical  violence, 
the  inward,  celestial  light  of  a  human  soul ; 
aad  here  in  regard  to  Literature,  as  in  regard 
lo  Religion,  it  always  is  an  inefiectual  struggle. 
Conbtless,  as  religious  Inquisitors  have  olleii 


done,  these  secniar  Inqnit  itors  meant  honestly 
persecuting ;  and   since   the   matter  went 
II  in  spite  of  them,  their  interference  with 
it  may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.    We  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  these  proceedings  of  theirs, 
because  they  bring  us  to  the  grand  crisis  of 
Schiller's  history,  and  for  the  first  lime  show 
as   his  will  decisively   asserting  itself,  deci- 
sively pronouncing  the  law  whereby  his  whole 
"  ■       life  is  to  be  governed.    He  himself  says, 
rent  empty  away;  empty  in  purse  and 
hope."    Yet  the  mind  that  dwelt  in  him  waa 
still  there  with  its  gifts;  and  the  task  of  his 
;istence  now  lay  undivided  before  him.    He 
henceforth  a  Literary  Man ;  and  need  appear 
no  other  character.    "  All  my  connections," 
he  could   ere   Ling  say,  "are  now  dissolved, 
c  is  now  ail  lo  me ;  my  study,  my 
sovereign,  ray  confidant.     To  the  public  alone 
I  from   this   time   belong;   before    this   and 
other  tribunal  will   I   place  myself;  this 
le  do  I   reverence  and  fear.    Something 
majestic  hovers  before  me,  as  I  determine  now 
to  wear  no  other  fetters  but  the  sentence  of  the 
world,  10  appeal  to  no  other  throne  but  the  soul 
of  man.'" 

In  his  subsequent  life,  with  al!  varieties  of 
outward  fortune,  we  find  a  noble  inward  unity. 
That  love  of  Literature,  and  that  resolution  to 
abide  by  it  at  all  hazards,  do  not  forsake  him. 
He  wanders  through  the  world,  looks  at  it 
ntider  many  phases;  mingles  in  the  joys  of 
social  life ;  is  a  husband,  father;  experiences 
all  the  common  destinies  of  man ;  but  the  same 
"  radiant  guiding-star"  which,  often  obscured, 
had  led  him  safe  Ibroagh  the  perplexities  of 
his  youth,  now  shines  on  him  with  unwavering 
light  In  all  relations  and  conditions,  Schiller 
is  blameleBs,araiable;he  is  even  little  tempted 
lo  err.  That  high  purpose  after  spiritual  per- 
fection, which  with  him  was  a  love  of  Poetry, 
and  an  unwearied,  active  love,  is  itself,  when 
pure  and  supreme,  the  necessary  parent  of 
good  conduct,  as  of  noble  feeling.  With  all 
men  it  should  be  pure  and  supreme;  for  in  on? 
or  the  other  shape  it  is  Ihe  true  end  of  man's 
life.  Neither  in  any  man  is  it  ever  wholly 
obliterated ;  with  the  most,  however,  it  remains 
a  passive  sentiment,  an  idle  wish.  And  even 
with  the  small  residue  of  men  in  whom  it 
attains  some  measure  of  activity,  who  would 
be  Poets  in  act  or  word,  how  seldom  is  it  the 
sincere  and  highest  purpose,  how  seldom  un- 
mixed with  vulgar  ambition,  and  low,  mere 
earthly  aims,  which  distort  or  utterly  pervert 
its  manifestations !  With  Schiller,  again,  it, 
was  the  one  thing  needful ;  the  first  duly,  for 
which  all  other  duties  worked  together,  under 
which  all  other  duties  quietly  prospered,  as 
under  their  rightful  sovereign.  Worldly  pre- 
ferment, fame  itself,  he  did  not  covet:  yet  of 
fame  he  reaps  the  most  plenleous  harvest ;  and 
of  worldly  goods  what  little  he  wanted  is  in 
the  end  made  sure  to  him.  His  mild,  honest 
character  everywhere  gains  him  friends :  that 
upright,  peaceful,  simple  life  is  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  all ;  and  they  who  know  him  the 
best  love  him  the  most. 
Perhaps,  among  all  the 
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Schiller's  literary  life  there  was  none  so  im- 
parlanl  for  him  as  his  connection  with  Goethe. 
To  use  our  old  figure,  we  might  say,  that  if 
Schiller  was  a  Priest,  then  was  Goethe  the 
Bishop  from  whom  he  first  acq^uired  clear  spi- 
ritual light,  by  whose  hands  he  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.  Their  friendship  has  been 
much  cetebrated,  and  deserved  to  be  so  ;  it  is  a 
pure  relalioi) ;  unhappily  too  rare  iti  Literature ; 
where  if  a  Swift  and  Pope  catt  even  founiJ  an 
imperious  Duumvirate,  on  liitle  more  than 
mutually-l derated  pride,  and  part  [he  spoils, 
for  some  time,  withoat  quarrelling,  it  is  thought 
a  credit.  Seldom  do  men  combine  so  steadily 
and  warmly  for  sach  purposes, — which  when 
weighed  in  the  economical  balance  are  but 
gossamer.  It  appears  also  that  preliminary 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way;  prepossessions 
of  some  strength  had  to  be  conquered  on  both 
sides.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  two,  by 
accident  or  choice,  never  met,  and  their  first 
interview  scarcely  promised  any  permanent 
approximation.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Schiller, 
"  this  personal  meeting  has  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished the  idea,  great  as  it  was,  which  I  had 
previously  formed  of  Goethe;  bat  I  doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  come  into  close  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Much  that  still 
interests  me  has  already  had  its  epoch  with 
him.  His  whole  nature  is,  from  its  very  origin, 
otherwise  constructed  than  mine:  his  world  is 
not  niy  world ;  our  modes  of  conceiving  thttigs 
appear  to  be  esientiaJly  different.  From  such 
a.  combination  no  secure  substantial  intimacy 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  far  graver  preju- 
dices on  the  part  of  Goethcj — to  say  nothing  of 
the  poor  jealousies  which  in  another  man  so 
circumstanced  would  openly  or  secretly  have 
been  at  work, — a  secure  substantial  intimacy 
did  result — manifesting  itself  by  continual  good 
offices,  and  interrupted  only  by  death.  If  we 
regard  the  relatife  situation  of  the  parties,  and 
their  conduct  in  this  matter,  we  must  recognise 
in  both  of  them  no  little  social  virtue;  at  all 
events,  a  deep  disinterested  love  of  worth.  In 
the  case  of  Goethe,  more  especially,  who,  as 
the  elder  and  every  way  greater  of  the  two,  has 
little  to  expect  in  Qomparison  with  what  he 
gives,  this  friendly  union,  had  we  space  to  ei- 
plaiti  its  nature  and  progress,  would  give  new 
proof  that,  as  poor  Jung  Stilling  also  experi- 
enced, "  the  man's  heart,  which  few  know,  is 
as  true  and  noble  as  bis  genius,  which  all 
know."  By  Goethe,  and  this  even  before  the 
date  of  their  friendship,  Schiller's  outward 
terests  had  been  essentially  promoted :  he  i 
introduced  under  that  sanction,  into  the  ! 
vice  of  Weimar,  to  an  academic  office,  t 
pension;  his  whole  way  was  made  smooth  for 
him.  In  spiritual  mailers,  this  help,  or  ri 
let  us  say  co-operation,  for  it  came  not  il 
shape  of  help,  but  of  reciprocal  service, 
of  slill  more  lasting  consequence.  By  the  side 
of  his  friend,  Schiller  rises  into  the  highest 
regions  of  Art  he  ever  reached;  and  in  all 
worthy  things  issoreof  sympathy,  of  one  wise 
judgment  amid  a  crowd  of  unwise  ones,  of  one 
helpfti]  hand  amid  many  hostile.  Thus  out- 
wardly and  inwardly  assisted  and  confirmed, 
he  henceforth  goes  on  his  way  with  new  stead- 


fastness, turning  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor 
to  the  left;  and  while  days  are  given  hiin,  de- 
votes them  wholly  to  his  best  duty.  It  is  rare 
that  one  man  can  do  so  much  for  anolher,  can 
permanently  heoefit  another;  so  moumftilly, 
in  giving  and  receiving,  as  in  most  charitable 
affections  and  finer  movements  of  our  nature, 
are  we  all  held  in  by  that  paltry  vanity,  which, 
under  reputable  names,  usurps,  on  both  sides, 
a  sovereignly  it  has  no  claim  to.  Nay,  many 
limes,  when  our  friend  would  honestly  help  us, 
and  strives  to  do  it,  yet  will  he  never  bring  him- 
self to  understand  what  we  really  need,  and  so 
to  forward  us  on  onr  own  path ;  but  insists 
more  simply  on  us  takitig  his  path,  and  leaves 
us  as  incorrigible  because  we  will  not  and  can- 
not Thus  "  men  are  solitary  among  each 
other;"  no  one  will  help  his  neighbour;  each 
has  even  lo  assume  a  defensive  attitude  lest  his 
neighbour  hinder  him ! 

Of  Schiller's  zealous,  entire  devotedness  to 
Literature  we  have  already  spoken  as  of  his 
crowning  virtue,  and  the  great  source  Of  his 
welfare.  With  what  ardour  he  pursued  this 
object  his  whole  life,  from  the  earliest  stage  of 
it,  had  given  proof:  but  the  clearest  proof, 
clearer  even  than  that  youthful  self-exile,  was 
reserved  for  his  later  years,  when  a  lingering, 
iticurable  disease  had  laid  on  him  its  new  and 
ever-galling  burden.  At  no  period  of  SchiUer^s 
hi.'ftory  does  the  native  nobleness  of  his  cha- 
racter appear  so  decidedly,  as  now  in  this  sea* 
son  of  silent,  unwitnessed  heroism,  when  the 
dark  enemy  dwelt  within  himself,  unconquer- 
able, yet  ever,  in  all  lither  struggles,  lo  be  kept 
at  bay.  We  have  medical  evidence  that  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  not  a  moment 
could  have  been  free  of  pain.  Yet  he  utters 
no  complaint.  Iti  this  "  Correspondence  with 
Goethe"  we  see  him  cheerful,  laborious ; 
scarcely  speaking  of  his  maladies,  and  then 
only  historically,  in  Che  style  of  a  third  parly, 
as  it  were,  calculating  what  force  and  lengfii 
of  days  might  still  remain  ai  his  disposal.  Nay, 
his  highest  poetit^l  performances,  we  may  say 
all  that  are  truly  poetical,  belong  to  this  era. 
If  we  recollect  how  many  poor  valetudinarians, 
Rousseaus,  Cowpers,  and  the  like,  men  other- 
wise of  fine  endowment,  dwindle  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nervous  disease,  into  pining  wretch- 
edness, some  into  madness  itself;  and  then  that 
Schiller,  under  the  like  influence,  wrote  some 
of  his  deepest  speculations,  and  all  his  genuine 
dramas,  from  Wallenslem  to  Wilhehn  Tell,  WB 
shall  the  better  estimate  his  merit. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  in  Religion,  or 
something  equivalent  to  Religion,  can  human 
nature  support  itself  under  such  trials.  Bui 
Schiller  too  had  his  Eeligion  1  was  a  Worshiji- 
per,  nay,  as  we  have  often  said,  a  Priest;  and 
so  in  his  earthly  suBerings  warned  not  a  hea- 
venly slay.  Without  some  such  stay  his  life 
might  well  have  been  intolerable;  siriptof  the 
Ideal,  what  remained  for  him  in  the  Keal  was 
but  a  poor  matter.  Do  we  talk  of  his  "  happi. 
ness  V  -Mas,  what  is  the  loftiest  flight  of  genius, 
the  finest  frenzy  that  ever  for  moments  united 
Heaven  with  Earih.io  the  perennial  never-fail- 
ing joys  of  a  digestive-apparattis  thoroughly 
eupeptic  1  Has  not  the  turtle-eafing  man  an 
eternal  sunshine  of  the  breair  7     Does  n< 
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Soul, — which,  as  in  some  Sclavonic  dialects, 
means  his  Stomach. — sit  for  ever  at  his  ease, 
enwrapped  in  warm  condiments,  amid  spicy 
odours  1  enjoying  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future ;  and  only  awakening  from  its  soft  trance 
10  the  sober  certainty  of  a  still  higher  bliss  each 
meal-time — three  or  even  four  visions  of 
Heaven  in  the  space  of  otie  solar  day !  While 
for  the  sick  man  of  genius,  "  whose  world 
of  the  mind, ideal,  internal;  when  the  mildew 
of  lingering  disease  has  struck  that  world,  and 
begun  to  blacken  and  consume  its  beauty,  what 
remains  but  despondency,  and  bitterness,  al 
desolate  sorrowfelt  and  anticipated  toihe  end 
"Wo  to  him,"  continues  this  Jeremiah,  " 
bis  will  likewise  falter,  if  bis  resolution  fail, 
and  his  spirit  bend  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  this 
new  enemy !  Idleness  and  a  disturbed  imagi- 
nation will  gain  the  mastery  of  him,  and  let 
loose  their  thousand  fiends  to  harass  him,  ii 
torment  him  into  madness.  Alas  I  Ibe  bondagi 
of  Algiers  is  freedom  compared  with  this  of 
the  sick  man  of  genius,  whose  heart  has  faint- 
ed, and  :^unk  beneath  ils  load.  His  clay  dwell- 
ing is  changed  into  a  gloomy  pri.son ;  every 
nerve  has  become  an  avenue  of  disgust  or  an- 
guish, and  the  soal  sits  within  in  her  melan- 
choly loneliness,  a  prey  to  the  spectres  of  des- 
pair, or  slupifled  with  excess  of  sutfering; 
doomed,  as  il  were,  to  a  life-in-death,  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  agonized  exisience,  without  the 
consciousness  of  power  which  should  accom- 

Eany  it.  Happily  death,  or  entire  fatuity,  al 
^ngth  puts  an  end  to  such  scenes  of  ignoble 
misery,  which,  however,  ignoble  as  they  are, 
we  ought  to  view  with  pity  ra^ther  than  con- 
tempL''— ii/e  0/ S'hitter,  p.  167. 

Yet  on  the  whole,  we  say,  it  is  a  shame  foe 
the  man  of  genius  to  complain.  Has  he  not 
a  "  light  from  Heaven"  within  him,  to  which 
the  splendour  of  all  earthly  thrones  and  prm- 
cipslities  is  but  darkness  1  And  the  head  that 
wears  such  a  crown  grudges  to  lie  uneasy" 
If  that  same  "hght  from  Heaven,"  shining 
through  the  falsest  media,  supported  Syrian 
Simon  through  all  weather  on  his  sil^-feet  pil- 
lar, or  the  still  more  wonderful  Eremite,  who 
walled  himself,  for  life,  up  to  the  chin,  in  stone 
and  moriari  how  much  more  should  it  do, 
when  shining  direct  and  pure  from  all  inter- 
mixture 1  Let  (he  modem  Priest  of  wisdom 
either  suSer  his  small  persecutions  and  inflic- 
tions, though  sickness  be  of  the  number,  in 
patience.oradmitthat  ancient  fanatics  and  bed- 
lamites were  icuec  worshippers  than  he. 

A  foolish  controversy  on  this  subject  of  hap- 
piness DOW  and  then  occupies  some  intellectual 
dinner-party;  speculative  gentlemen  we  have 
seen,  more  than  once,  almost  forget  thi 
in  arguing  whether  Happiness  was  the  chief 
end  of  man.    The  most  cry  out,  with  Pope : 
"Happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim;''  and 
ask  whether  it  is  even  conceivable  that  we 
should  follow  any  other.    How  comes  it,  then, 
cry  the  Opposition,  that  the  gross  are  happier 
than  the  refined;  that  even  though  we  know 
them   to   be   happier,  we  would  not  change 
places  with  them ! 
of  knowledge  is  ii 
yet  also  written,  in 
&ceable,  "Pursue  knowledge,  attain  clear 


beginning  of  all  good  1"  Wereyotil 
doctrine  right,  for  what  should  we  struggle  with 
ur  whole  might,  for  what  pray  to  Heaven,  if 
ol  that  the  "  malady  of  thought"  might  be 
itterly  stifled  within  us,  and  a  power  of  diges- 
tion and  secretion,  to  which  that  of  the  tiger 
were  trifling,  be  imparted  instead  thereof! 
Whereupon  the  others  deny  that  thought  is  a 
malady ;  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  increase 
of  sorrow;  that  Aldermen  have  a  sunnier  life 
than  Aristotle's,  though  the  Stagyrile  himself 
died  exclaiming.  Fade  tmmdwi  tufrnm,  anxiut 
om,  perticrliatvi  nuuiar,  S;e. ;  and  ihtis  the  argu- 
ment circulates,  and  the  botlleS  stand  still. 

80  far  as  that  Happiness  question  concerns 
the  symposia  of  speculative  gentlemen, — the 
rather  as  it  really  is  a  good  enduring  backlog 
whereon  to  chop  logic,  for  those  so  minded, — 
we  with  great  willingness  leave  il  resting  on 
its  own  bottom.  But  there  are  earnest  natures 
for  whom  Truth  is  no  plaything,  but  the  stafl' 
oflife;  men  whom  the  "solid  reality  of  things" 
will  not  carry  forward ;  who  when  Ihe  "  inward 
voice"  is  silent  in  them,  are  powerless,  nor  will 
the  loud  huzzaing  of  millions  supply  the  want 
of  it.  To  th^se  men,  seeking  anxiously  for 
guidance ;  feeling  that  did  Ihey  once  clearly  see 
the  right,  they  would  follow  it  cheerfully  to 
weal  or  to  wo.  comparatively  careless  which; 
to  these  men  the  question,  what  is  the  proper 
aim  of  man.  has  a  deep  and  awfol  interest. 

For  the  sake  cf  such,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  origin  of  this  argument,  like  that  of 
every  other  ai^ument  under  the  sun,  lies  in  the 
confusion  of  language.  If  Happiness  mean 
Welfare,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  men  should 
inst  pursue  their  Welfare,  thai  is  10  say, 
e  what  is  worthy  of  their  pursuit.  But 
the  other  hand.  Happiness  mean,  as  for 
most  men  it  does,  "  agreeable  sensations," 
Enjoyment  refined  or  not,  then  must  we  observe 
that  there  is  a  doubt :  or  rather  that  there  is  a 
certainly  the  other  way.  Strictly  considered, 
this  truth,  that  man  has  in  him  something 
higher  than  a  Love  of  Pleasure,  lake  Pleasure 
in  what  sense  yon  will,  has  been  the  text  of  all 
trae  Teachers  "and  Preachers,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world ;  and  in  one  or  another  dia- 
lect, we  may  hope,  will  continue  to  be  preached 
and  taught  till  the  world  end.  Neither  is  our 
own  day  without  ils  asserters  thereof:  what, 
for  example,  does  the  asronished  reader  make 
of  this  liliie  sentence  from  Schiller's  ^siftettc 
Letiers?  It  is  on  that  old  question  Ihe  "im- 
provement of  the  species;"  which,  however,  is 
bandied  here  in  a  very  new  manner. 

"The  first  acquisitions,  then,  which  men 
gathered  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spirit  were  Jnxieiy 
and  f  EOT,-  bolh,  il  is  true,  products  of  Reason, 
not  of  Sense ;  but  of  a  Ileason  that  mistook  its 
object,  and  mistook  its  mode  of  application. 
Fruits  of  this  same  tree  are  all  your  Happines.s- 
Systems,  (Glii'^selif;keil»'yslmie,)  whether  they 
have  for  object  the  passing  Day,  or  Ihe  whole 
of  life,  or  what  renders  them  no  whit  more 
venerable,  the  whole  of  Eternity.  A  boundless 
duration  of  Being  and  Well-being  (Duseyni  und 
WohUfyns)  simply  for  Being  and  Well-being's 
salre,  is  an  Ideal  belonging  lo  Appetite  alone, 
and  which  only  the  struggle  of  mere  Animal- 
ism, (Ttorftcif,)  longing  to  be  infinite,  gives 
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rise  lo.  Thus  wilhonl  gaining  any  Ihing  for 
his  Manhood,  he,  by  this  first  effort  of  Reason, 
luses  the  happy  limitation  of  the  Animal ;  aad 
has  now  only  the  UBenviable  superiority  of 
missing  the  Present  in  an  effort  directed  to  the 
Distance,  and  wherehy  still,  in  the  whole 
boundless  Distance,  nothing  but  ihe  Present  is 
sought  for."— JVie/s  fiifr  die  Aeslhttische  Erzie- 
hung  lies  Menscken,  B.  S4. 

The  ^siheiv:  Leiieri,  in  which  this  and  many 
far  deeper  ni alters  come  inlo  view,  will  one  day 
deserve  a  long  chapter  lo  themselres.  Mean- 
while we  cannot  but  remark,  as  a  curious 
symptom  of  this  lime,  that  the  pursait  of 
merely  sensuous  good,  of  personal  Pleasure  in 
one  shape  or  other,  should  be  (he  universally 
admitted  formula  of  man's  whole  duty.  Once, 
Epicurus  had  his  Zeno;  and  if  the  herd  of 
mankind  have  at  all  times  been  the  slaves  of 
Desire,  Drudging  anxiously  for  Iheir  mess  of 
pottage,  or  filling  themselves  wiih  swine's 
husks, — earnest  natures  were  not  warning,  who, 
at  least  in  theory,  asserted  for  their  kind  a 
higher  vocation  than  this ;  declaring,  as  ihey 
could,  that  man's  soul  was  no  dead  Balance 
fur  "nii>liwes"  to  sway  hither  and  ihilher,  but 
a  living,  divine  Soul,  indefeasibly  Free,  whose 
birthright  it  was  to  be  the  servant  of  Virtne, 
Goodness,  God,  and  in  such  service  to  be 
blessed  without  fee  or  reward.  Now-a-days, 
however,  matters  are,  on  all  hartds,  managed 
far  more  prudently.  The  choice  of  Hercoh 
could  not  occasion  much  difficnity  in  thei 
times  to  any  young  man  of  talent.  On  the  or 
hand — by  a  path  which  is  steep,  indeed,  yel 
smoothed  by  much  travelling,  and  kepi  in  con- 
stant repair  by  many  a  moral  Macadam- 
smokes  (in  patent  calefactors)  a  Dinner  of  in- 
numerable  courses  i  on  the  other,  by  a  down- 
ward path,  through  avenues  of  very  rained 
character,  frowns  in  the  distance  a  grim  Gal- 
lows, probably  "improved  drop."  Thus  is 
Utilily  the  only  God  of  these  days;  and  our 
honest  Benthamites  are  bul  a  small  Provincial 
?ynod  of  Ihal  boundless  Communion.  With- 
oui  gift  of  prophecy  we  may  predict,  that  the 
straggling  bush-fire  which  is  kept  up  here  and 
there  against  that  body  of  well-inleniioned 
men,  mast  one  day  become  a  universal  baitle ; 
and  (he  grand  question,  Mind  versuf  Matter,  be 
^gain  under  new  forms  judged  of  and  decided. 
— Bu!  we  wander  too  far  from  our  task;  to 
which,  therefore,  nothing  doubtful  of  a  pros- 
perous issue  in  due  time  to  that  Utilitarian 
struggle,  we  hasten  to  return. 

In  forming  for  ourselves  some  picture  of 
Schiller  as  a  man,  of  wbal  may  be  called  his 
moral  character,  perhaps  the  very  perfection 
of  his  manner  of  existence  tends  to  diminish 
our  estimate  of  its  merits.  What  he  aimed  at 
he  has  attained  in  a  lingular  degree.  His  life, 
at  least  from  Ihe  period  of  manhood,  is  still 
unruffled, — of  clear  even  course.  The  com. 
pleteuesa  of  the  victory  hides  from  us  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  may  admit,  that  his  character 
was  not  so  much  a  great  character  as  a  holy 
one.  We  have  often  named  him  aPriesti  and 
this  title,  with  the  quiet  loftiness, — the  pure, 
secluded,  only  internal,  yet  still  heavenly  worth 
that  should  belong  to  it,  perhaps  best  describes 


One  high  enthusiasm  takes  possession 
of  his  whole  nature.  Herein  lies  hio  jtrengih, 
the  task  he  has  to  do;  fcr  this  he 
lived,  and  we  may  say  also  he  died  for  it.  In 
his  life  we  see  not  ihat  the  social  affections 
played  any  deep  part.  As  a  son,  husband, 
father,  friend,  he  is  ever  kindly,  honest,  amia- 
arely,  if  at  all,  do  outward  thingi 
him  into  what  can  be  Called  passion, 
or  the  wild  loves  and  lamentations,  and  all  the 
ardour  that  distinguish,  for  instance,  hii- 
Scottish  contemporary.  Bums,  there  is  scarcely 
any  trace  here.  In  fact,  it  was  towards  th« 
Ideal,  not  towards  the  Actual,  that  Schiller'i 
faith  and  hope  was  directed.  His  highest  hap. 
lay  not  in  outward  honour,  pleasure,  so- 
icreation,  perhaps  not  even  in  friendly 
affection,  such  as  the  world  could  show  it ;  but 
realm  of  Poetry,  a  city  of  the  mind. 
where,  for  him,  all  that  was  true  and  noble  bad 
foundation.  His  habits,  accordingly,  though  lar 
from  dissocial,  were  solitary ;  his  chief  business 
and  chief  pleasure  lay  in  silent  meditation. 
"  His  intolerance  of  interruptions,"  we  are 
d  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  "first  pal 
m  on  the  plan  of  studying  by  night ;  an  ai- 
ring, bul  pernicious  practiee,  which  began 
at  Dresden,  and  was  never  afterwards  given  up 
itions  breathed  a  similar  spirit;  ha 
loved  lo  be  much  alone,  and  strongly  moved. 
The  banks  of  the  Elbe  were  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  his  mornings;  here,  wandering  in  soli- 
tude, amid  groves  and  lawns,  and  green  and 
beautiful  places,  he  abandoned  his  mind  to  de- 
liciotis  musings;  or  meditated  on  the  cares 
and  studies  which  had  lately  been  employing, 
and  were  again  soon  to  employ  him.  At  times 
he  might  be  seen  floating  on  the  river,  in  a 
gondola,  feasting  himself  with  the  loveliness 
of  earth  and  sky.  He  delighted  most  lo  be 
there  when  tempests  were  abroad ;  his  unquiet 
spirit  found  a  solace  in  the  expression  of  its 
own  unrest  on  the  face  of  Nature;  danger  lent 
a  charm  to  his  sitoation;  he  felt  in  harmony 
with  the  scene,  when  the  rack  was  sweeping 
stormfully  across  Ihe  heavens,  and  the  forests 
were  sounding  in  the  breeze,  and  (he  river  was 
rolling  its  chafed  waters   into  wild  eddying 

"  During  summer,"  it  is  mentioned  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  "his  place  of  study  was  in  a. 
garden  which  be  at  length  purchased,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jena,  not  far  from  the  Weselhoft'a 
house,  where,  at  that  time,  was  the  olEce  of  the 
MIgemiiiie  Lilletalvrzeilvng.  Reckoning  from 
(he  market-place  of  Jena,  it  lies  on  the  south- 
west border  of  the  lown,  between  Ihe  Engel- 
gatler  and  the  Nenlhor,  io  a  hollow  defile, 
through  which  a  part  of  the  Leutrabach  flows 
round  the  city.  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity, 
from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  into 
the  valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir-mountains 
of  the  neighbouring  forest,  Schiller  built  him- 
self  a  small  house  with  a  single  chamber.'  I( 
was  his  favourite  abode  during  hours  of  com- 
position; a  great  part  of  the  works  he  then 
wrote  were  written  here.  In  winter  he  likewise 
dwelt  apart  from  the  lumultof  men,— iuGries- 
baoh's  house,  on  the  outside  of  the  city  (rench. 
On  silting  down  to  his  desk  at  nigh^  he  was 
wont  to  keep  some  strong  coffee,  or  wtne-cb'- 
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cotate,  but  more  freijueiilly  a  flask  of  old  Rhe- 
nish, or  Champagne,  standing  hy  him,  that  he 
might  from  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion 
of  nature.  Oi^en  the  neighbours  used  lo  hear 
him  earnestly  declaiming  in  the  silence  of  the 
night;  and  whoever  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  him  on  sach  occasions — a  ihin^  very 
easy  to  be  done,  from  the  heights  lying  oppo- 
site his  little  garden-hoDse,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  dale — might  see  him  dov  speaking 
ftloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his 
chamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself 
down  into  his  chair,  and  writing;  and  drink- 
ing the  while,  sometimes  more  than  once,  from 
the  glass  standing  near  him.  In  winter  he 
was  lo  be  found  at  his  desk  till  four,  or  even 
five  o'clock,  in  the  morning;  in  summer  till 
towards  three.  He  then  went  to  bed,  from 
which  he  seldom  rose  till  nine  or  ten." 

And  again: 

"  At  Weimar  his  present  way  of  life  was 
like  his  former  one  at  Jena:  his  business  was 
to  study  and  compose ;  his  recreations  were 
ID  the  circle  of  his  family,  where  he  could 
abandon  himself  lo  affections graveor  triflins;, 
aud  in  frank  cheerful  intercourse  with  a  few 
friends.  Of  (he  latter  he  had  latelj'  formed  a 
social  club,  the  meetings  of  which  aflbrdedhim 
a  regular  and  innocent  amusement.  He  still 
loved  solitary  walks;  in  the  Park  at  Weimar 
he  might  frequently  be  seen,  wandering  among 
the  groves  and  remote  avenues,  with  a  note- 
book in  his  hand ;  now  loitering  slowly  along, 
now  standing  still,  now  moving  rapidly  on ;  if 
any  one  appeared  in  sight,  he  would  dart  into 
another  alley,  that  his  dream  might  not  be 
broken.  One  of  his  favourite  resorts,  we  are 
told,  was  the  thickly  overshadowed,  roekypalh, 
which  leads  to  (he  RSndsche  Haua,  a  pleasure- 
honse  of  the  Duke's,  built  under  the  direction 
of  Goethe.  There  he  would  often  sit  in  the 
gloom  of  the  crags  overgrown  with  cypresses 
and  boxwood;  shady  thickets  before  him;  not 
far  from  the  murmur  of  a  little  brook,  which 
there  gushes  in  a  smooth  slaty  channel,  and 
where  some  ver.ses  of  Goethe  are  cut  upon  a 
brown  pfaie  of  stone,  and  fixed  in  the  rock." — 

Such  retirement,  alike  from  the  tumuUs  ^nd 
Uie  pleasures  of  busy  men.  though  it  seems  to 
diminish  the  merit  of  virtuous  conduct  in 
Schiller,  is  itself,  as  hinted  above,  the  best 
proof  of  his  virtue.  No  man  is  born  without 
ambitious  worldly  desires ;  and  for  no  man, 
especially  for  no  man  like  Schiller,  can  the 
victory  over  them  be  too  complete.  His  duty 
lay  in  that  mode  of  life ;  and  he  had  both  dis- 
covered his  duty,  and  addressed  himself  with 
his  whole  might  to  perform  it  Nor  was  il  in 
estrangement  from  men's  interests  (hat  this  se- 
clusion originated:  hntrather  in  deeper  con- 
cern for  those.  From  many  indications,  we 
can  perceive  (ha(  lo  Schiller  the  task  of  the 
Poet  appeared  of  far  weightier  import  to  man- 
kind, in  these  times,  than  that  of  any  other 
man  whatever.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
"  casting  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  would 
find  it  after  many  days  ;"  that  when  the  noise 
of  all  conqueror.;,  and  demagogues,  and  politi- 
cal reformers  had  quite  died  away,  some  lone 


of  heavenly  wisdom  that  had  dwelt  even  in 
him  might  still  linger  among  men,  and  be  ac- 
knowledged as  heaveply  and  priceless,  whether 
as  his  or  not;  whereby,  though  dead,  he  would 
yet  speak,  and  his  spirit  would  live  throughout 
all  generations,  when  the  syllables  that  once 
formed  his  name  had  passed  into  forgetfulness 
for  ever.  We  are  told,  "  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  philanthropic  and  hnmane:  and  oflen 
said  that  he  had  no  deeper  wish  than  to  know  all 
men  happy."  What  was  still  more, he  strove, 
in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  to  do  his 
utmost  for  that  end.  Honest,  merciful,  disin- 
terested, he  is  at  all  times  fonnH;  and  for  (he 

unweariedly  ardent.  It  was  "  bis  eveningsong 
and  his  morning  prayer."  He  lived  for  it ;  and 
he  died  for  it;  "sacrificing,"  in  the  words  of 
Goethe,  "  his  Life  itself  (o  this  delineatme  of 
Life." 

In  collision  with  his  fellow-men,  for  with  him 
as  with  others  this  also  was  a  part  of  his  rela- 
tion to  society,  we  find  him  no  less  noble  than 
in  friendly  union  with  them.  He  mingles  in 
none  of  the  controversies  of  (he  time;  or  only 
like  a  god  in  the  battles  of  men.  In  his  con- 
duct towards  inferiors,  even  ill-intentioned  and 
mean  inferiors,  there  is  everywhere  a  true,  dig- 
nified, patrician  spirit  Ever  witnessing,  and 
inwardly  lamenting,  the  baseness  of  vulgar 
Literature  in  his  day,  he  makes  no  clamoruus 
attacks  on  it ;  alludes  to  it  only  from  afar;  a#in 
Milton's  writings,  so  in  his,  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries are  named,  or  hinted  at ;  it  was 
not  with  men,  but  with  things  thai  he  had  a 
warfare.  The  Review  of  Mrger,  so  often  des- 
canted on,  was  doubdess  highly  afflicting  (o 
that  down-broken,  unhappy  poet;  but  no  hos- 
tility to  Burger,  only  love  and  veneration  for 
the  Art  he  professed,  is  to  be  discerned  in  it 
With  Burger,  or  with  any  other  mortal,  he  had 
no  quarrel ;  the  favour  of  the  public,  which  he 
himself  enjoyed  in  the  highest  measure,  he 
esteemed  al  no  high  value.  "  The  Artist,"  said 
he  in  a  noble  passage,  already  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers, "  the  Artist,  i[  is  true,  is  the  son 
of  his  time ;  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil, 
or  even  its  favourite '.  Let  some  beneficent 
divinity  snatch  him,  when  a  suckling,  from  the 
breast  of  his  mother,  aud  nurse  him  with  the 
milk  of  a  better  time ;  thai  he  may  ripen  to  his 
full  stature  beneath  a  distant  Grecian  sky. 
And  having  grown  lo  manhood,  let  him  return, 
a  foreign  shape,  into  his  century  jnot,  however, 
to  delight  it  by  his  presence,  but,  dreadful  like 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify  it  I"  On  the 
whole,  Schiller  has  no  trace  of  vanity;  scarce- 
ly of  pride,  even  in  its  best  sense,  for  the  mo- 
dest self-consciousness,  which  characterize* 
genius,  is  with  him  rather  implied  than  openly 
expressed.  He  has  no  hatred ;  no  anger,  save 
against  Falsehood  and  Baseness,  where  it  may 
be  called  a  holy  anger.  Presumptuous  trivi- 
ality stood,  bared  in  his  keen  glance ;  bnl  his 
look  is  the  noble  scowl  that  curls  the  lip  of  an 
Apollo,  when,  pierced  with  sun-arrows,  the 
serpent  expires  before  him.  In  a  word,  we 
can  say  of  Schiller,  what  can  be  said  only  of 
few  in  any  country  or  time :  He  was  a  high 
ministering  servant  at  Truth's  altar;  and  bore 
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him  worthily  of  the  ofDce  he  held,  liCt  this, 
and  ihal  it  was  even  in  our  age,  be  forever  re- 
membered to  liis  praise. 

Schiller's  inlelleclual  characler  has,  as  in- 
deed is  always  Ihe  case,  an  accurate  confortniiy 
with  his  moral  one.  Here  too  he  is  simple  in 
his  excellence;  lofty  rather  than  eipansive  or 
varied ;  pare,  divinely  ardent  rather  than  great. 
A  noble  sensibility,  the  truest  sympathy  with 
Nature,  in  all  forms,  animates  him ;  yet 
scarcely  any  creative  gift  altogether  commen- 
surate with  this.  If  lo  his  mind's  eye  all  ftirms 
of  Nature  have  a  meaning  and  beauty,  it  is 
only  under  a  few  forms,  chiefly  of  the  severe 
or  pathetic  kind,  that  he  can  body  forth  this 
meaning,  can  represent  as  a  Poet  what  as  a 
Thinker  he  discerns  and  loves.  We  might 
say,  his  music  is  true  spheral  music;  yet  only 
with  few  tones,  in  simple  modulation;  no  full 
choral  harmony  is  to  be  heard  in  it.  That 
Schiller,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  attained  a 
genuine  poetic  style,  and  dwell,  more  or  less, 
in  the  perennial  regions  of  his  Art,  no  one  will 
deny ;  yel  still  his  poetry  shows  rather  like  a 
partial  than  a  universal  gift ;  the  laboured 
product  of  certain  faculties  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  product  of  his  whole  nature.  At 
the  summit  of  the  pyre,  there  is  indeed  white 
flame  -,  but  the  materials  are  not  all  in  llame. 
perhaps  not  all  ignited.  Nay,  often  it  seems 
to  us,  as  if  poetry  were,  on  the  whole,  not  his 
essential  gift ;  as  if  his  genius  were  reflective 
in  a  slill  higher  degree  than  creative;  philoso- 
phical and  oratorical  rather  than  poetic.  To 
the  !»st,  there  is  a  slifihess  in  him,  a  certain 
infusibility.  His  genius  is  not  an  jEolian- 
harp  for  the  common  wind  to  play  with,  and 
make  wild,  free  melody;  but  a  scientific  har- 
monica, thai  being  artfully  touched  will  yield 
nch  notes,  though  in  limited  measure.  Ii  may 
be,  indeed,  or  rather  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
of  the  gifts  which  lay  in  him  only  a  small  por- 
tion was  unfolded  i  for  we  are  lo  recollect  that 
nothing  came  lo  him  without  a  strenuous 
effort;  and  that  he  was  called  away  at  middle 
age.  At  all  events,  here  as  we  find  him  we 
shonW  say,  that  of  all  his  endowments  the 
most  perfect  is  understanding.  Accurate, 
thorough  insight,  is  a  quality  we  miss  in  none 
of  his  productions,  whatever  else  may  be 
wanting.  He  has  an  intellectual  vision,  clear, 
wide,  piercing,  methodical, — a  truly  philoso- 
phic eye.  Yet  in  regard  lo  this  also  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  same  simplicity,  the  same 
want  of  universality  again  displays  ilseIC  He 
looks  aloft  rather  than  around.  It  is  in  h^h, 
far-seeing  philosophic  views  thai  he  delights; 
in  speculations  on  An, — on  the  dignity  and 
destiny  of  Man,  rather  than  on  the  commoiv 
doings  and  interests  of  Men.  Nevertheless 
these  latter,  mean  as  they  seem,  are  boundless 
in  significance;  for  every  ihe  poorest  aspect 
of  Nature,  especially  of  living  Nature,  ts  a 
type  and  manifestation  of  the  invisible  spirit 
that  works  in  Nature.  There  is  properly  no 
object  trivial  or  insigniflcant!  but  every  finite 
thing,  could  we  look  well,  is  as  a  window, 
through  which  solemn  vistas  are  opened  into 
Infinitude  itself.  But  neither  as  a  Poet  nor  as 
a  Thinker,  neither  in  delineation  nor  in  expo- 
sition and  discussion,  does  Schiller  more  than 
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glance  at  such  objects.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Common  is  to  him  still  the  Common,  or  is 
idealized,  rather  as  it  were  by  mechanical  arl 
than  by  inspiration :  not  by  deeper  poetic  or 
philosophic  inspection,  disclosing  new  beauty 
in  its  everyday  features,  but  rather  by  deduct- 
ing these,  by  casting  them  aside,  and  dwelling 
on  what  brighter  features  may  remain  in  it. 
Herein  Schiller,  as,  indeed,  himself  was  mo- 
destly aware,  differs  essentially  from  most 
great  poets;  and  from  none  more  than  from 
his  great  contemporary,  Goethe.  Such  iniel- 
lectual  pre-eminence  as  this,  valuable  though 
is  the  easiest  and  the  least  valuable ;  a 

minence  that,  indeed,  captivates  the  gene- 
ral eye,  but  may,  after  all,  have  little  intrinsic 
grandeur.  Less  in  rising  into  lofty  abstrac- 
tions lies  the  difficnlly,  than  in  seeing  well  and 
lovingly  the  complexities  of  what  is  at  hand. 
is  wise  who  can  instruct  us  and  assist  as 
the  business  of  daily  virtuous  living ;  he 
who  trains  us  to  see  old  truth  under  Academic 
formularies  may  be  wise  or  not  as  it  chances; 

<ie  love  to  see  Wisdom  in  unpretending 
forms,  to  recognise  her  royal  features  under 
week-day  vesture. — There  may  be  more  true 
spiritual  force  in  a  Proverb  than  in  a  philoso- 
phical System.  A  King  in  the  midst  of  his 
body-guards,  with  all  his  trumpets,  war-horses, 
and  gill  standard-bearers,  will  look  great 
though  he  be  little;  but  only  some  Roman 
Carus  can  give  audience  to  satrap-ambassa- 
dors, while  sealed  on  the  ground,  wiih  a 
woollen  cap,  and  supping  on  boiled  pease,  like 
a  common  soldier. 

In  all  Schiller's  earlier  writings,  nay,  mora 
or  less,  in  the  whole  of  his  writings,  this  aris- 
tocratic fastidiousness,  this  comparatively 
barren  elevation,  appears  as  a  leading  ch^ 
racteristic.  In  speculation  he  is  eithei  alto- 
gether abstract  and  systematic,  or  he  dwi  lis  on 
old,  conventionally-noble  themes ;  never  look- 
ing abroad,  over  the  many-coloured  stream  of 
life,  lo  elucidate  and  ennoble  it;  or  only  look- 
ing on  it,  so  10  speak,  from  a  <M)llege  window. 
The  philosophy  even  of  his  Histories,  for  ex- 
ample, founds  ilself  mainly  on  the  perfectibilily 
of  man,  the  effect  of  constitutions,  of  religions, 
and  other  such  high,  purely  scientific  objects. 
In  his  Poetry  we  have  a  similar  manifestation. 
The  interest  turns  on  prescribed,  old-establish- 
ed mailers,  common  love-mania,  passionate 
greatness,  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  the  like. 
This,  even  in  Don  Csrlm,  a  work  of  what  may 
be  called  his  transition-period,  the  turning- 
point  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  period, 
where  slill  we  find  Posa,  the  favourite  hern, 
"  towering  aloft,  far-shining,  clear  and  cold,  as 
a  sea-beacon."  In  after  years,  Schiller  him- 
self saw  well  that  the  greatest  lay  not  here. 
With  unwearied  effort  he  strove  lo  lower  and 
to  widen  his  sphere,  and  not  wifhout  success, 
as  many  of  his  Poems  testify;  for  example, 
the  IMd  der  Gloche,  (Song  of  Ihe  Bell,)  every 
way  a  noble  composition ;  and,  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  the  tragedy  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  last, 
and,  so  far  as  spirit  and  style  are  concerned, 
the  best  of  all  his  dramas. 

Closely  connected  with  this  imperfection, 
both  as  cause  and  as  consequence,  is  Schil- 
ler's singular  want  of  Humour.    Humour  ii 
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properly  the  eiponent  of  low  thinfrs !  that 
which  Erst  renders  them  poetical  to  the  mind. 
The  man  of  Humnur  sees  common  life,  even 
mean  life,  under  the  new  lighl  of  sportfulness 
and  love;  whatever  has  existence  has  a  charm 
for  him.  Hamour  has  jnstly  been  regarded  as 
the  finest  perfection  of  poelic  genius.  He  who 
wants  it,  be  his  other  gifts  what  Ihey  may,  has 
only  half  a  mind ;  an  eye  for  what  is  above 
him,  not  for  what  is  aboui  him  or  below  him. 
Now,  among  all  writers  of  any  real  poetic 
genius,  we  cannot  recollect  one  who,  in  this 
respect,  exhibits  such  total  deficiency  as 
Schiller.  In  his  whole  writings  there  is 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  it,  scarcely  any  atiempt 
that  way.  His  nature  was  withoot  Hamour; 
and  he  had  loo  true  a  feeling  to  adopt  any 
coanterfeit  in  its  stead.  Thus  no  drollery  or 
caricature,  still  less  any  barren  mockery, 
which,  in  the  hundred  cases,  are  all  thai  we 
find  passing  current  as  Humour,  discover 
themselves  in  SchiUer.  His  works  are  fui!  of 
laboured  earnestness ;  he  is  the  gravest  of  all 
writers.  Som*  of  his  critical  discussions, 
especially  in  the  jlcs!.lie!iKhe  Briefe,  where  he 
designates  the  ultimate  height  of  man's  onllure 
by  the  title  ^ieltrieli,  (literally,  Sport-impulse,) 

Erove  that  he  knew  what  Humour  was,  and 
ow  essential ;  as  indeed,  to  his  intellect,  all 
forms  of  excellence,  even  the  most  alien  to  his 
own,  were  painted  with  a  wonderful  fidelity. 
Nevertheless,  he  himself  h  ight 

which  he  saw  so  clearl  tb     piel- 

Iricb  could  be  little  mo  ry  with 

him.    With   the   single  ¥  llcn- 

ttfia't  Lager,  where,  too  H  t  be 

HDch,  is  not  deep,  his  ot  m  rth, 

fortunately  very  few,  are  A 

rigid  intensity,  a  serio  our, 

majesty   rather   than   gra  m  han 

lightness  or  sportfulne         h  ra  him. 

Wii  he  had,  such  wit  as  in- 

sight can   give;   yet .  e  ai^e 

endowment    Perhaps  h  ,  loo 

sincere,  for  the  exercise  of  wit ;  too  intent  on 
the  deeper  relations  of  things  to  note  their 
more  transient  collisions.  Besides,  he  dealt  in 
Affirmation,  and  not  in  Negation;  in  which 
last,  it  has  been  said,  the  material  of  wit 
chiefly  lies. 

These  observations  are  to  point  out  for  us 
the  special  department  and  limits  of  Schiller's 
excellence  ;  nowise  to  call  in  question  its  re- 
ality. Of  his  noble  sense  for  Truth,  both  in 
speculation  and  in  action ;  of  his  deep,  genial 
insight  into  nature ;  and  the  living  harmony 
in  which  he  renders  back  what  is  highest  and 
grandest  in  Nature,  no  reader  of  his  works 
need  be  reminded.  In  whatever  belonsts  to 
the  pathetic,  the  heroic,  the  tragically  elevat- 
ing, Schiller  is  at  home ;  a  master;  nay,  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  late  poets.  To  the 
assiuuons  student,  moreover,  much  else  that 
lay  in  Schiller,  but  was  never  worked  into 
shape,  will  become  partially  visible:  deep  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  thought  and  feeling;  B 
whole  world  of  gifts,  the  Guest  produce  of 
which  was  but  beginning  to  be  realized.  To 
his  high-minded,  unwearied  efforts  what  was 
impossible,  had  length  of  years  been  granted 
him !    There  is  a  lone  in  some  of  bis  later 


pieces,  which  here  and  there  breathes  of  the 
very  highest  region  of  An.  Nor  are  the  na- 
tural or  accidental  defects  we  have  noticed  in 
his  genius,  even  as  it  stands,  such  as  lo  ei 
dude  him  from  the  rank  of  great  Poels. 
Poets  whom  the  whole  world  reckons  greal, 
have,  more  than  once,  exhibited  the  like.  Mil- 
ton, for  example,  shares  most  of  them  with 
him ;  like  Schiller  he  dwells,  with  full  power, 
only  in  the  high  and  earnest;  in  all  other 
provinces  exhibiting  a  certain  inaptitude,  an 
elephantine  unpliancy;  he  loo  has  little  Hn- 
■;  his  coarse  invective  has  in  it  con- 
temptuous emphasis  enough,  yet  scarcely  any 
graceful  sport.  Indeed,  on  the  positive  side, 
also,  these  two  worthies  are  not  without  a  re- 
semblance. Under  far  other  circumstances, 
with  less  massiveness,  and  vehement  strength 
of  soul,  there  is  in  Schiller  the  same  intensi- 
ty; the  same  concentration,  and  towards 
similar  objects,  towards  whatever  is  Sublime 
in  Nature  and  in  Art,  which  sublimities 
they  both,  each  in  his  several  way,  worship 
th  undivided  heart.  There  is  not  in  Sthil- 
's  nature  the  same  rich  complexity  of 
rhythm,  as  in  Milton's,  with  its  depth  i>f  linked 
sweetness;  yet  in  Schiller  loo  there  is  some- 
thing of  Ihe  same  pore,  sweUing  force,  some 
tone  which,  like  Milton's,  is  deep,  nidjeslic, 
solemn. 

was  as  a  Dramatic  Author  that  Schiller 
distinguished  himself  to  Ihe  world :  yet  often 
we  feel  «s  if  chance  rather  Ihan  a  natural  ten- 
dency had  led  him  into  this  province;  as  if 
his  talent  were  essentially,  in  a  certain  style, 
lyrical,  perhaps  even  epic,  rather  than  drama- 
tic. He  dwelt  within  himself,  and  could  not 
without  effort,  and  then  only  within  a  certain 
range,  body  forth  other  forms  of  being.  Nay, 
much  of  what  is  called  his  poetry  seems  to 
as.  as  hinted  above,  oratorical  rather  than  po- 
etical !  bis  first  bias  might  have  led  him  to  be 
a  speaker,  rather  than  a  singer.  Neverthe- 
less, a  pure  fire  dwelt  deep  in  his  soul ;  ana 
only  in  Poetry,  of  one  or  the  other  sort,  coula 
this  find  utterance.  The  rest  of  bis  nature,  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  certain  prosaic  rigour; 
so  mat  tioc  without  strenuous  and  complex  en- 
deavours, long  persisted  in,  could  its  poetic 
qaality  ftvolve  ilself.  Quite  pure,  and  as  the 
all-sovereign  element,  it  perhaps  never  did 
evolve  itself;  and  among  such  complex  en- 
deavours, a  small  accident  might  induence 
large  portions  in  its  course. 

Of  SohilleHs  honest,  undivided  zeal  in  Ihis 
great  problem  of  self-cultivation,  we  have  often 
spoken.  What  progress  he  had  made,  and  in 
spite  of  what  difficulties,  appears,  if  we  con- 
trast his  earlier  compositions  with  those  of 
his  later  years.  A  few  specimens  of  both 
sorts  we  shall  here  present.  By  this  means, 
too,  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacqiiainied 
with  Schiller,  may  gain  some  clearer  notion 
of  his  poetic  individuality  than  any  descrip- 
tion of  ours  could  give.  We  shall  take  the 
Robbert,  as  his  first  performance,  what  he  him- 
self calls  "a  monster  produced  by  the  unna- 
tural union  of  Genius  wilh  Thraldom;"  the 
fierce  fuliginous  fire  that  bnrns  in  that  singu- 
lar piece  will  still  be  discernible  in  separa.ed 
passages.  The  following  Scene,  even  in  the 
■dhyGoO'^lc 


yeasly  vehicle  of  our  c 
sion,  has  not  wanted  U: 
necond  of  the  Third  Act, 


(Camped  on  a  IMi;ht,  imdrr  Trees:  the  Haraea  art 
gracing  om  the  Hill  fitrlher  dowtt,} 

Moor.  I  can  no  farther  ([Sroits  hbasel/  on  the 
gTOMnrf.)  My  limbs  ache  as  if  ground  lo 
jijeces.  My  tongue  parched  as  a  poisherd. 
{SchuKilzer  glides  •lujay  unpemm^.')  I  would 
ask  you  lo  fetch  oie  a.  handlul  of  water  from 
the  slream ;  but  ye  all  are  wearied  lo  death. 

ScHWABz.  And  the  wine  too  is  all  down 
(here,  in  our  jacks. 

MooB.  See,  how  kively  the  Harvest  looks  t — 
The  Trees  almost  breaking  under  their  load. 
The  vine  full  of  hope. 

Gbi»™.  It  is  a  plentiful  j-ear. 

MooH.  Think'st  thou  T— And  so  one  toil  in 
the  world  will  be  repaid.  Ow?— Yel  over 
night  there  may  come  a  hailsfonn,  and  shatter 

ScuwARi.  Possible  enough,  it  might  all  be 
ruined  two  hours  before  reaping. 

MooH.  Ay,  so  say  I.  It  will  all  be  ruined. 
Why  should  man  prosper  in  what  he  has  from 
the  Ant;  when  he  fails  in  what  makes  him 
like  the  Gods  T— or  is  this  the  true  aim  of  his 
EesEiny  1 

SciiWABZ.  I  know  il  tint. 

Moon.  Thou  hast  said  well ;  and  done  stiil 
better,  if  Ihou  never  iri'dsl  lo  know  it !— Bro- 
ther,— I  have  looked  at  men,  at  their  insect- 
aniieiies,  and  giant  projects — their  godlike 
schemes  and  mouselike  nocitpalions — their 
wondrans  race-running  after  Happiness  ; — he 
trusting  to  the  gallop  of  his  horse, — he  to  the 
lose  of  his  ass, — a  third  to  his  own  legs;  this 
whirling  lotlerj'  of  life,  in  which  so  many  a 
creature  slakes  his  innocence,  and — his  Hea- 
ven !  all  trying  for  a  prize,  and — blanks  are 
the  whole  drawing,— there  was  not  a  prize  in 
the  batch.  It  is  a  drama,  Brother,  to  bring 
tears  into  Ihy  eyes,  if  it  tickle  thy  midriff  to 
laughter. 

ScHWABz.  How  gloriously  the  sun  is  setting 

Moor  (fosl  in  (ftc  wi™.)    80  dies  a  Hero' 
To  be  worshipped! 

GitiMM.  It  seems  to  move  thee. 

Moon.  When  I  was  a  lad — it  was  my  darling 
thought  lo  live  so,  to  die  so — {with  eappressed 
pain.)     Il  was  a  lad's  thought  1 

GniJiM.  I  hope  so,  truly. 

Moor  {drawi  his  hat  ifuM-™on  kis  face.)    There 

ScHWAoa.  Moor!  Moor !  What,  DeviH- 
How  his  colour  goes  T 

Grimm.  Ha '.  What  ails  him !  Is  he  ill  ? 

Moor.  Thtre  was  a  time  when  I  could  nc 
sleep,  if  my  evening  prayer  had  been  forgot 

Grimm-  Art  thou  going  crazed  t  Will  Moor 
let  such  milksop  fancies  tutor  him? 

MooB  (lays  hia  head  on  Crimm'a  breast.)  Bro. 
ther!  Brother ! 

GRiUfn.  Come !  don't  be  a  child,— I  beg— 

MooB.  Were  I  a  child !— Oh,  were  I  one ! 
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Ghixm.  Pooh!  Pooh! 

ScBWAHz.    Cheer  up.    Look  at   (he  brave 

id  scape, — the  fine  evening. 

Moon.    Yes,  Friends,  this  world  is  all   so 

ScHWABz.    There  now— that's  right. 

Moor.     This  Earth  is  so  glorious. 

Grimm.    Right,— Bight— that  is  it. 

Mo«h  {linking  bark.)  And  I  so  hideous  in 
ihis  lovely  world,  and  I  a  monster  in  this  glo- 

Dus  Earth. 

Grisih.    Out  on  it ! 

Moon.     My   innocence!  My  innocence! — 

;e,  all  things  are  gone  forth  to  bSsk  in  the 
peaceful  beam  of  the  Spring, — why  must  I  alone 
inhale  the  torments  of  Hell  out  uf  the  joys  of 
Heaven  ? — That  all  should  be  so  happy,  all  so 
married  together  by  the  spirit  of  peace ! — The 
Whole  world  one  family,  its  Father  above — that 
Father  not  mine! — I  alone  the  castaway, — I 
alone  struck  out  from  the  company  of  the  just ; 

'it  me  no  child  lo  lisp  my  name, — never  for 
the  languishing  look  of  one  whom  I  love  s 
er,  never,  the  embracing  of  abosom  friend 
{dashing  taildly  Anr*.)  Encircled  with  murder- 
ers,— serpents  hissing  round  me, — rushing 
down  to  the  gulph  of  perdition  on  the  eddying 
torrent  of  wickedness, — amid  ihe  flowers  of 
the  glad  world,  a  howling  Abaddon ! 

ScHWARz  (fo  the  re,i.)     How  is  this  t  I  never 

Moor  {with  piercing  sorroui.)  Oh,  that  I  might 

turn  into  my  mother's  womb. — that  I  might 

!  born  a  bej^art- No!  I  durst  not  pray,  O 

Heaven,  lo  be  as  one  of  these  day-labourers — 

Oh !  I  would  toil  till  the  blood  ran  down  my 

temples  to   bay  myself  the  pleasure  of  one 

ntide   sleep, — the  blessedness  of  a  single 

fniMM  (10  the  reil.)  Patience,  a  moment. 
The  fit  is  passing. 

Moor.  There  wia  a  time  loo  when  I  could 
weep — 0  ye  days  of  peace,  ihou  castle  of  my 
father,  ye  green  lovely  valleys  !  O  all  ye  Ely- 
lian  scenes  of  my  childhood !  will  ye  never 
:ome  again,  never  wilh  your  balmy  sighing 
lool  my  burning  bosom !  Mourn  with  me,  Na- 
ure  !  They  will  nevercome  again,  never  cool 
ny  burning  bosom  wilh  their  balmy  sighing. 
They  are  gone !  gone !  and  will  not  return ! 

Or  lake  thaistill  wilder  monologue  of  Moot's 

on  the  old  subject  of  suicide ;  in  the  midnight 

Forest,  among  the  sleeping  Robbers ; 

(_He  lays  aside  the  (it'E,  and  tralks  vp  and  down  tn 

deep  thought.) 

Who    shall   warrant    me? 'Tis   all    so 

dark, — perplexed  labyrinths, — no  outlet,  no 
loadstar — were  it  but  ooo- with  this  last  draught 
of  hreaih — Oner,  like  a  sorry  farce.  But  whence 
this  fierce  Hunger  sf\eTHappinpss?  whence  this 
ideal  of  a  never-teorhed  perfection  1  this  coWibuo 
lion  of  uncompleted  plans  t — if  the  pitiftil 
pressure  of  this  pitiful  thing  {holding  out  a  pit- 
tot)  makes  the  wise  man  eqtial  with  the  fool, 
the  coward  with  the  brave,  the  nobleminded 
with  ihe  caitiff! — There  is  so  divine  a  harmo- 
ny in  all  irrational  Nature,  why  should  there 
be  this  dissonance  in  rational!  No!  nollhera 
is  somewhat  beyond,  for  I  have  yet  never 
known  happiness. 
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Think  ye,  I  will  tremWel  spirits  of  my 
murdered  mes  !  I  will  not  Iremble.  (Trem- 
thng  vioUnlty.) — Your  feeble  dying  moan, — 
yoar  black-choked  faces, — your  frightfully 
gaping  wounds  are  bul  links  of  an  unbreaka- 
ble chain  of  Destiny;  and  depend  at  last  on 
my  childish  sports,  on  the  whims  of  my 
nurses  and  pedagogues,  on  the  temperament 
of  my  father,  on  the  blood  of  my  mollier — 
(tkaltea  imth  horror.)  Why  has  my  Perillus 
made  of  me  a  Brazen  Bull  to  roast  mankind 
in  ray  glowing  belly] 

{Gazing  an  the  Pii/ol)  Tike  and  Etehititi 
—linked  together  by  asingle  moment ! — Dread 
key,  that  shuitest  behind  me  Ihe  prison  of  life, 
and  before  me  openest  the  dwelling  of  eternal 
Night — say — O  say — iiiMther, — whither -viiM  thou 
lead  me  i.  Foreign,  never  tiircumnavigaled 
Land! — See,  manhood  waxes  faint  under  lAis 
image;  the  effort  of  the  finite  gives  up,  and 
Fancy,  the  capriciotis  ape  of  Sense,  juggles 
our  credulity  with  strange  shadows. — No!  No ! 
It  becomes  not  a  man  to  waver.  Be  what  thou 
wilt,  nomefcs!  Ytynder — sO  this  me  keep  but  true. 
Be  what  thou  vilt.  so  I  take  myself  along  with 
me — ! — Outward  things  are  but  the  colouring 
of  Ihe  man — I  am  my  Heaven  and  my  Helt. 

What  if  thou  shouldsl  send  me  coinpunionhta 
to  some  burnt  and  blasted  circle  of  the  Uni- 
verse; which  thou  hast  banished  from  thy 
sight;  where  the  lone  darkness  and  the  mo- 
tionless desert  were  my  prospects — for  ever  1 
— I  would  people  the  silent  wilderness  with 
my  fantasies;  I  should  have  Eternity  for  lei- 
sure to  unravel  the  perplexed  image  of  the 
boundless  wo. — Or  wilt  Thou  lead  me  through 
still  other  births  \  still  other  scenes  of  pain, 
from  stage  to  stage — Onwards  to  Annihilation  1 
The  life-threads  that  are  to  be  woven  for  me 
Yonder,  cannot  I  tear  them  asunder,  as  I  do 
these  1 — Thou  canst  make  me  Nothing; — this 
freedom  canst  Thou  not  take  from  me.  {He 
toads  tht  Pistol.  Surfrfenfy  hi  Stojis.)  And  shall 
I  for  terror  of  a  miserable  life — die? — Shall  I 
give  wretchedness  the  victory  over  mel — No, 
I  will  endure  it.  (He  throtot  Ihe  Pistol  away.) 
Let  misery  blunt  itself  on  my  pride!  I  will 
go  ihroogh  with  iL — Act  IV.    Scene  VI. 

And  now  with  these  ferocities,  and  Sybilline 
frenzies,  compare  the  placid  strength  of  the 
following  delineation,  also  of  a  stern  charac- 
ter, ftom  the  Maid  of  Orkam ;  where  Talbot, 
the  gray  veteran,  dark,  unbelieving,  indomita- 
ble, passes  down,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  land  of 
utter  Nothingness,  contemptuons  even  of  the 
Fate  that  destroys  him,  and — 

"In  <l&tlli  reposes  on  Ihe  eoil  itt  France, 
I,it6  hero  DP  his  unsunendBt'd  shield." 
It  is  the  sixth  Scene  of  the  third  Act;  i 
heat  of  a  Battle  : 

(_The  aceiE  changes  to  on  open  Sptice  encirckd  with 
Trea.  Daring  Ike  musir,  Soldiers  are  seen  hailily 
retreating  acrosi  the  foreground.) 

TaIBOi,  leaning  on  FiBTotr,  and  accompanitd  by 
Soldiers.     Soon  after,  Lidkel. 


1  need  DO  help  lodie. 


wo!    (Zi™.l«.tor..) 
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of  Destiny  is  come 
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rte  ciash  of  deap'rale 

Have  I  risk'd  ou 
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The  mil  has  sino 

To  rise  no  more 

or  ever.    Rheimsisie 

Consey  himloihet 
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The  meed  of  htuer  tears  Tii  duly  pa 
When  Ihe  ftght  is  dooe,  shmiid  I  oui 
But  now  Fate  calls  nie  [o  the  fleid,  V 


Whiib  ror  pain  and  pleasure  join'd  to  form  me ; 

AndsnoDrconqueelinlheflBhlorLlfe      . 

For  hollow  shows  whkh  once  we  chas'd  aqd  worshiped. 

SCENE  VII. 
f!n(crCHABtBs,BDKOCiiBr,  Dirsois,DoCiii'rEi.j 
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Back!  KeepBivay!  A i.p™ th  nnl  thf  Departing 
Him  mh™  in  life  je  never  wished  loo  near. 

Whai  do  1  see  1  Greal  TBihot  in  His  Mrxiii ! 

(He  f  oes  ICKifdl  km.    TilBOTf  0I«  ;f««y  a! 


The  "Power-words  and  Thunder- words,"  as 
(he  Germans  call  them,  so  frequent  in  the 
Bobbers,'  are  altogether  waoling  here;  that 
volcanic  fury  has  assoaged  itself;  instead  of 
smoke  and  red  lava,  we  have  sunshine  and  a 
verdant  world.  For  still  more  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  benignant  chan^,  we  might  refer 
to  many  scenes,  (loo  long  for  our  present  pur- 
poses) in  WaUeaiicm,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
Dramas  which  followeci  this,  and  most  of  all 
in  Wilhelm  Tell,  which  is  (he  latest  of  them. 
The  careful,  and  in  general  truly  poetic  struc- 
ture of  these  works,  considered  as  complete 
Poems,  would  exhibit  it  infinitely  belter ;  bat 
ftir  this  object,  larger  limits  than  ours  at  ]>ve- 
i^ent,  and  studious  Headers  as  well  as  a  Re- 
in his  smaller  Poems,  (he  like  progress  is 
visible.  Schiller's  works  should  all  be  dated, 
as  we  study  them;  bat  indeed  the  most  by 
internal  evidence,  date  themselves. — Besides 
the  Lied  ifer  Glockf,  already  mentioned,  there 
are  many  lyrical  pieces  of  high  merit;  particu' 
Inrly  a  whole  series  of  BaUadi,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  is  true  and  poetical.  The  Siiia 
Titggenberg,  the  Drogaa-Jigh',  the  Diver,  are  al! 
well  known ;  the  Cranei  of  Ibyau  has  in  il 
underthis  simple  form,  someihingOld-Grecian, 
an  emphasis,  a  prophetic  gloom,  which  might 
seem  borrowed  even  from  the  spirit  ofjEschj- 
lus.  But  on  these,  or  any  farther  on  the  other 
poetical  works  of  Schiller,  we  must  not  dilafe 
at  present.  One  little  piece,  which  lies  by  ua 
translated,  we  may  give  as  a  specimen  of  hi^ 
style  in  this  lyrical  province,  and  therewith 
terminate  this  pari  of  our  subjecl.  Il  is  en- 
titled Mpenhed,  (Song  of  the  Alps,)  and  seems 
In  require  no  commentary.  Perhaps  somelliint; 
of  the  clear,  melodious,  yet  still  somewhat 
metallic  tone  of  tne  original  may  penelrale 
even  through  out  version  ; 

loHo  or  THE  Alps. 


lb  down  rroni  on  htgli, 
will  be  hidden  far  «veri 


Byth 


n.  huge,  rugged,  an 


er ihee 
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Of  Schiller's  Philosophic  talent,  still  more 
of  the  results  he  had  arrived  at  in  philosophy, 
there  were  much  to  be  said  and  thought,  which 
we  mustnot  enter  upon  here.  As  hinted  above, 
his  primary  endowment  seems  to  us  fully  as 
much  philosophical  as  poetical ;  his  intellect, 
at  all  events,  is  peculiarly  of  that  character; 
strong,  peoeiraling,  yet  sysieraalic  and  scho- 
lastic, rather  than  intuitive  ;  and  manifestiag 
this  tendency  both  in  the  objects  it  treats,  and 
in  its  mode  of  treating  ihcm.  The  transcen- 
dental Philosophy,  which  arose  in  Schiller's 
busiest  era,  could  not  remain  withoQl  inSuenoe 
on  him;  he  hadcarefuUy  studied  Kant's  System, 
and  appears  to  hare  not  only  admitted  bul 
zealously  appropriated  its  ftindamental  do«- 
irines ;  remoulding  them,  however,  into  his 
own  peculiar  forms,  so  that  they  seem  no  longer 
borrowed,  but  permanently  acquired,  not  less 
Schiller's  than  Kant's.  Some,  peHiaps,  little 
aware  of  his  natural  wants  and  tendencies,  are 
of  opinion  that  these  speculations  did  not  profit 
him:  Schiller  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  been  well  contented  with  his 
Philosophy;  in  which,  as  harmonized  with  his 
Poetry,  the  assurance  and  safe  anchorage 
for  bis  moral  nature  might  lie. 

"From  the  opponents  of  the  New  Philoso- 
phy." says  he,  "I  eipeet  not  that  tolerance, 
which  is  shown  to  every  other  system,  nu 
better  seen  into  than  (his:  for  Kant's  Philo- 
sophy itself,  in  its  leading  points,  practises  iii> 
tolerance;  and  bears  much  too  rigorous  a 
character,  to  leave  any  room  for  accommoda- 
tion. But  in  my  eyes  this  does  it  honour; 
proving  how  little  it  can  endure  to  have  truth 
tampered  with.  Such  a  Philosophy  will  not  be 
discussed  with  a  mere  shake  of  the  head.  In 
the  open,  clear,  accessible  field  of  Inquiry  it 
builds  up  its  system ;  seeks  no  shade,  makes 
no  reservation ;  but  even  as  it  treats  its  neigh- 
bours, so  it  requires  to  be  treated;  and  lur 
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be  forgiven  for  lightly  esfeeming  every  ihiiig 
bol  Proofs.  Nor  am  I  terrified  to  think  that 
the  law  of  Change,  from  which  no  human  and 
no  divine  work  finds  grace,  will  operate  on 
Ihis  Pliilosophy,  aa  on  every  other,  and  one 
day  its  Form  will  be  destroyed :  but  its  Foan. 
dalioiis  will  not  have  this  destiny  to  fear;  for 
ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  Hea- 
son  among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles 
have  been  admitted,  and  on  the  whole  acied 
MpoaJ'—Comspandence  jcith  Goahe,  I.  58. 

Schiller's  philosophical  performances  rela 
chiefly  lo  matters  of  Art;  not,  indeed,  withoi 
significant  glances  into  still  more  important 
regions  of  speculation :  nay,  Art,  as  he  viewed 
it,  has  its  basis  on  the  most  imponant  interests 
of  man,  and  of  itself  involves  the  harmonious 
adjoslmenl  of  these.     We   have  already 
dertaken  to  present  our  readers,  on  a  fu 
occasion,  with  some  abstract  of  the  Msthrlic 
Zett/rs,  one    of   the   deepest,  mosl    compact 
pieces  of  reasoning  we  are  anywhere  acquaint- 
ed  wilh  :    by   that  opporiunity,   the   general 
character  of  Schiller,  as   a  Philosopher, 
best  fall  to  be  discussed.    Meanwhile,  the 
following  brief  passages,  as  some  indiea 
of  his  views  on  the  highest  of  all  philosophical 
qnestions.maystand  here  without  commentary. 
He  is  speaking  of  Willulm  Mnitrr,  and  in  Ihi 
first   extract,   of  the    Fair   Saial's    Confcsiiom 
which  occupy  the  FifUi  Book  of  that  work ; 

"The  transition  from  Religion  in  general  ti 
(he  Christian  Heligion,  by  the  experience  of 
sin,  is  excellently  conceived.  •  •  •  i  find  vir- 
tually in  ihe  Christian  System  the  rndiments 
of  the  Highest  and  Noblest;  and  the  different 
phases  of  this  System,  in  practical  life,  are 
oflTensiveand  mean,  precisely  because  they 
bungled  representations  of  that  same  Highest. 
If  you  study  the  specific  character  of  Chr 
tianity,  what  distii^uishes  it  from  all  mor 
theistic  Rel^on,  it  lies  iu  nothing  else  than 
that  mahing  dead  of  tkt  Law,  the  removal  of  that 
Kantean  Imperative,  instead  of  which  Chris- 
tianity requires  a  free  Inclination.    It  is  thus, 
in   its   pure  form,  a  representing  of   Moral 
Beauty,  or  the  Incarnation  of  the  Holy ;  and  in 
this  sense,  the  only  asthiiic  Religion  r  hence, 
too,  I  explain  lo  myself  why  it  so  prospers 
wilh   female  natures,  and  only  in  women  is 
now  lo  be  met  with  under  a  tolerable  figure." 
— Concfiioadcnce,  1. 196. 

"  But  in  seriousness,"  he  Kays  elsewhere, 
"whence  may  it  proceed  that  you  have  had  a 
man  educated,  and  in  all  points  ecjuipt,  withoot 
ever  coming  upon  certain  wants  which  only 
Philosophy  can  meetJ  I  am  convinced,  it  is 
entirely  attributable  to  the  aalhelie  iHrcctioa  you 
have  taken  through  Ihe  whole  Romance. 
Within  the  feslhetic  temper  there  arises  no 
want  of  those  grounds  of  comfort,  which  are 
to  be  drawn  from  speculation  ;  such  a  temper 
has  self-subsistence,  has  infinitude,  within  it- 
self;  only  when  the  Sensual  and  the  Moral  in 
man  strive  hostilely  together,  need  help  be 
Bought  of  pure  Reason,  A  healthy  poetic  na- 
titre  wants,  as  you  yourself  say,  no  Moral  Law, 
no  Bights  of  Man,  no  Political  Metaphysics. 
Vou  might  have  added  as  well,  it  wants  no 
Deity,  no  Immortality,  to  stay  and  uphold 
llseU  withal.   Those  three  points  round  which, 


in  the  long  run,  all  speculation  (urns,  may  in 
truth  afibrd  snch  a  nature  matter  for  poetic 
play,  but  can  never  become  serious  concerns 
and  necessities  for  it." — IL  131. 

This  last  seerhs  a  singular  opinion ;  and  may 
prove,  if  it  be  correct,  that  Schiller  himself 
was  no  "  healthy  poetic  nalurei"  for  undoubt- 
edly with  him  those  three  points  were  "  serious 
concerns  and  necessiiies,^'  as  many  portions 
of  his  works,  and  various  entire  treatises,  will 
testify.  Nevertheless,  it  p\a.ys  an  important 
part  in  his  theories  of  Poetry;  and  often, 
under  milder  forms,  returns  on  us  there. 

But,  without  entering  farlhe/  on  those  com- 
plex topics,  we  must  here  for  the  present  take 
leave  of  Schiller.  Of  his  merits  we  have  all 
along  spoken  rather  on  the  negative  side;  and 
we  rejoice  in  feeling  authorized  to  do  so.  That 
any  German  wriier,  especially  one  so  dear  to 
us,  should  already  stand  so  high  with  British 
readers  that,  in  admiring  him,  Ihe  critic  may 
ako,  without  prejudice  to  right  feeling  on  the 
subject,  coolly  judge  of  him,  cannot  be  other 
than  a  gratifying  circumstance.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  true  Poet  of  that  nation  with 
whom  the  like  course  would  be  suitable. 

Connected  with  this  there  is  one  farther  ob- 
servation we  must  make  before  conclnding. 
Among  young  students  of  German  Literamre, 
the  question  often  arises,  and  is  warmly 
mooted :  whether  Schiller  or  Goethe  is  the 
greater  Poet'  Of  this  question  we  must  be 
allowed  o  a  ha  seems  rather  a  slender 
one.  and  fo  h  eisons.  First,  because 
■  of  totally  dissimilar 
fours,  in  regard  to  all 
cannot  well  be  com- 
:.  Secondly,  because 
ask.  which  Poet  is  on 
d  more  excellent,  as 
be  considered  as  long 
ago  abundantly  answered.  To  the  clear-sighted 
and  mode.'Jt  Schiller,  above  all,  such  a  question 
would  have  appeared  surprising.  No  one 
knew  better  than  himself,  that  as  Goethe  was 
a  bom  Poet,  so  he  was  in  great  part  a  made 
Poet ;  that  as  the  one  spirit  was  inmitive,  all- 
embracing,  instinct  with  melody,  so  the  other 
was  scholastic,  divisive,  only  partially  and  as 
it  were  artificially  melodious.  Besides.  Gfoethe 
has  lived  to  perfect  his  natural  gift,  which  the 
less  happy  Schiller  was  not  permitted  to  do. 
The  former,  accordingly,  is  the  national  Poet; 
Ihe  latter  is  not,  and  never  could  have  been, 
heard  a  German  remark  thai  readers 
till  their  twenty-fifth  year  usually  preferred 
Schiller;  after  their  twenty-fifth  year,  Goethe, 
This  probably  was  no  unfair  tllusli-aiion  of  the 
question.  Schiller  can  seem  higher  than 
Goethe  only  because  he  is  narrower.  Thus  to 
unpractised  eyes,  a  Peak  of  Tenerifff,  nay,  a. 
Sirasburg  Minster,  when  we  htand  on  it,  may 
seem  higher  than  a  Chimborazo;  because  the 
former  rise  abropily,  without  abutmenl  or  en- 
,  the  latter  rises  gradually,  carrying 
half  a  world  aloft  with  it;  and  only  the  deeper 
zure  of  the  heavens,  the  widened  horizon,  the 
eternal  sunshine,"  disclose  to  the  geographer 
that  the  "  Region  of  Change"  lies  far  below  him. 
However,  let  us  not  divide  these  two  Friends, 
who  in  life  were  so  benigaantly  united.   With- 
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g  for  Schiller  any  claim  that  even 

nim.  We  may  say  that,  as  a  Poet  and  Thinker, 
he  atlaided  to  a  perennial  Truth,  and  ranks 
among  ihe  noblest  productions  of  his  century 
and  nation.  Goethe  may  continue  thi  German 
Poet,  but  neither  through  long  generations  can 


Schiller  be  forgotten.  "His  works,  too,  the 
memory  of  what  he  did  and  was,  will  arise 
afar  olf  like  a  towering  landmark  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Past,  when  distance  shall  have 
dwarfed  into  invisibility  many  lesser  people 
that  once  encompassed  him,  and  hid  him  from 
the  near  beholder." 


THE  NOELUNGEN  LIED.^ 


IWesthikster 

In  the  year  1757,  the  Swiss  Professor  Bod- 
mer  printed  an  aticieni  poetical  manuscript, 
under  Ihe  title  of  ChrieTtihMea  Eache  u«d  die 
Klage,  (Chrlemhilde's  Revenge,  and  the  La- 
ment;) -which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
of  a  series,  or  stream  of  publications,  and 
speculations  still  rolling  on,  with  increased 
current,  to  Ihe  present  day.  Not,  indeed,  that 
all  these  had  iheir  source  or  determining  cause 
in  so  insigniiicant  a  circumstance;  their 
source,  or  rather  thousand  sources,  lay  far 
elsewhere.  As  has  often  been  remarked,  a 
certain  antiquarian  tendency  in  Literature,  a 
fonder,  more  earnest  lookiug  back  into  the 
Past,  began  about  that  time  to  manifest  itself  in 
all  nations,  (witness  our  own  J'ercy'i  BcSgvet:) 
this  was  among  the  first  distinct  symptoms  of 
it  in  Germany:  where,  as  with  ourselves,  its 
manifold  eflecls  are  still  visible  enough. 

Some  fifteen  years  after  Bodmer's  publica- 
tion, which,  for  the  rest,  is  not  celebrated  as 
an  editorial  feat,  one  C.  H.  Milller  undertook  a 
Co«eclio»  of  Gtimian  jPdcbij  from  Ihe  Twdflh, 
ThittmUh,  and  Fonrleenih  CenlurieSi  wherein, 
among  other  articles,  he  reprinted  Bodmer's 
Ckriemhilde  and  Klage,  with  a  highly  remarka- 
ble addition  prefixed  to  the  former,  essential 
indeed  to  the  right  understanding  of  it ;  and 
the  whole  now  stood  before  the  world  as  one 
Poem,  under  (he  name  of  the  Nibehmgen  Lied, 
or  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  Kl/'ge  is  a  foreign  inferior 
appendage;  at  best,  related  only  as  epilogue 
to  the  main  work:  meanwhile  ont  of  this  Nibe- 
lirngen,  such  as  il  was,  there  soon  proceeded 
new  inquiries,  and  kindred  enterprises.  For 
mnch  as  the  Poem,  in  the  shape  it  here  bore, 
pas  defaced  and  marred,  it  failed  not  to  attract 
jbservation :  to  all  open-minded  lovers  of 
poetry,  especially  where  a  strong  patriotic 
feeling  existed,  this  singular,  antique  Nibehiagen. 
was  an  inteiresling  appearance,  Johannes 
Milller,  in  his  famous  Sidii  History,  spoke  of  it 
in  wann  terms:  subsequently,  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  through  the  medium  of  Daa  Dtuteehe 
MiuMm,  succeeded  in  awakening  something 
like  a  universal  popular  feeling  on  the  subject; 
end.  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  whole  host 
of  Editors  and  Critics,  of  deep  and  of  shallow 
endeavour,  whose  lahoors  we  yet  see  in  pro- 
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gress.  The  iViieiungcn  has 
gated,  translated,  collated,  < 
with  more  or  less  result,  to  almost  boundless 
lengths:  besides  the  Work  named  at  the  head 
of  this  Paper,  and  which  stands  there  simply 
as  one  of  the  latest,  we  have  Versions  into  the 
modern  tongue  by  Von  der  Hagen,  by  Hins- 
berg,  Lachmann,  BGsching,  Zeune,  the  last  in 
Prose,  and  said  to  be  worthless;  Criticisms, 
Introductions,  Keys,  and  so  forth,  by  innumer- 
able others,  of  whom  we  mention  only  Docea 
and  the  Brothers  Grimm. 

By  which  means,  not  only  has  the  Poem 
itself  been  elucidated  with  all  manner  of  re- 
searches, but  its  whole  environment  has  come 
forth  in  new  light;  the  scene  and  personages 
it  relates  to,  the  other  fictions  and  traditions 
connected  with  it,  have  attained  a  new  import- 
ance and  coherence.  Man  uscripUi,  that  for  ages 
had  lain  dormant,  have  issued  from  their 
archives  into  public  view ;  books  that  had 
circulated  only  in  mean  guise  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Ihe  jteople,  have  become  important, 
not  to  one  or  two  virlvnsm,  but  to  the  general 
body  of  the  learned:  and  now  a  whole  System 
of  antique  Teutonic  Fiction  and  Mythology 
unfolds  itself,  shedding  here  and  there  a  rei 
though  feeble  and  uncertain  glimmer  over 
what  was  once  the  total  darkness  of  the  old 
'i'ime.  No  fewer  than  Fourteen  ancient  Tradi- 
tionary Poems,  alt  strangely  intertwisted,  and 
growing  out  of  and  into  one  another,  have 
come  to  tight  among  the  Germans  ;  who  now, 
in  lookii^  back,  find  that  they  too,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks,  have  Iheic  Heroic  Age,  and  round 
the  old  Valhalla,  as  their  Northern  Pantheon, 
a  world  of  demigods  and  wonders. 

Such  a  phenomenon,  unexpected  till  of  late, 
cannot  but  interest  a  deep-thinking,  enthusi- 
astic people.  For  the  Nikebmgen  especially, 
which  ties  as  the  centre  and  distinct  keystone 
of  the  whole  too  chaotic  System, — let  us  say 
rather,  blooms  as  a  firm  sunny  island  in  the 
middle  of  these  cloud-covered,  ever-shifting, 
sand-whirlpools, — they  cannot  sufficiently  tes- 
tify their  love  and  veneration.  Learned  profes- 
sors lecture  on  the  Nibttungen,  in  public  schools, 
with  a  praiseworthy  view  to  initiate  the  Ger- 
man youth  in  love  of  their  fatherland  ;  from 
many  zealous  and  nowise  ignorant  critics  we 
hear  talk  of  a  "great  Northern  Epos,"  of  a 
"German  Iliad;"  the  more  saturnine  are  shamed 
into  silence,  or  hollow  mouth-homage ;  thus 
from   all  quarters  comes  a  sound  oi  joTfu' 
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acclamation ;  the  Nibelangen  Is  welcomed  as  a 
precions  national  possession,  recovered  after 
six  centuries  of  neglect,  and  takes  undisputed 
place  among  the  sacred  books  of  German 
literature. 

Of  these  curious  transactions,  some  rumnur 
has  Dot  failed  to  reach  us  in  England,  where 
our  minds,  from  their  own  antiquarian  dis- 
position, were  willing  enough  lo  receive  it. 
Abstracts  and  extracts  of  the  Nibdimgm  have 
been  printed  in  our  language ;  there  have  been 
disquisitions  oo  it  in  our  Reviews;  hitberlo, 
however,  such  as  nowise  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  where  so  much  was  to 
be  told  at  once,  the  speaker  might  be  some- 
what puiried  where  lo  begin  :  it  was  a  much 
readier  method  to  begin  with  the  end,  or  with 
any  part  of  the  middle,  than  like  Hamilton's 
Ram  (whose  example  is  loo  Utile  followed  in 
literary  narrative)  lo  begin  with  the  beginning. 
Thus  has  our  stock  of  intelligence  come 
rushing  out  on  us  quite  promiscuously  and 
pell-mell  i  whereby  the  whole  matter  could  not 
but  acquire  a  loriuous,  confused,  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  even  dreary  aspect;  and  the 
class  of  "well-informed  persona"  now  find 
themselves  in  that  uicomfortable  position, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  profess  admiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  that,  except  by  name, 
they  know  nol  what  the  thing  admired  is. 
Such  a  position  towards  the  venerable  Nibelmi- 
gen,  which  is  no  less  bright  and  graceful  than 
historically  significant,  cannot  be  the  right 
one.  Moreover,  as  appears  to  us,  it  might  be 
somewhat  mended  by  very  simple  means. 
Let  any  one  that  had  honestly  read  the  Nibe- 
btagea,  which  in  these  days  is  no  sorprising 
achievement,  only  tell  us  what  he  found  there, 
and  nothing  that  he  did  not  find-  we  should 
then  know  something,  and,  what  were  .'^till  bel- 
ter, be  ready  for  knowing  more.  To  search  ooi 
the  secret  roots  of  such  a  production,  ramified 
through  successive  layers  of  centuries,  and 
drawing  nonrishm  en  t  from  each,  may  be  work, 
and  too  hard  work,  for  the  deepest  philosopher 
and  critic;  but  to  took  with  natural  eyes  on 
what  part  of  it  stands  visibly  above  ground, 
and  record  his  own  experiences  thereof,  is  what 
any  reasonable  mortal,  if  he  will  take  heed, 
can  do. 

Some  such  slight  service  we  here  intend 
proffering  to  our  readers :  lei  them  glance  with 
ns  a  liliie  into  Ihat  mighty  maze  of  Norlhern 
Archfeology;  where,  it  may  be,  some  pleasant 
prospects  will  open.  W  Ihe  Nibetungti  is  what 
we  have  called  it,  a  firm  sunny  i.sland  amid 
the  welleringchaos  of  antique  tradition,  it  must 
be  worth  visiting  ot»  general  grounds;  nay,  if 
theprimeral  rudiments  of  it  have  the  antiquity 
assigned  them,  it  belongs  especially  to  us 
English  Teutonee  as  well  as  to  the  German. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  meanwhile,  lo  venture 
rashly  or  farther  than  is  needful,  into  that  same 
traditionary  chaos,  fondly  named  the  "Cycle 
of  Horthem  Fiction,"  with  its  Fourteen  Sectors, 
(or  separate  Poems,)  which  are  rather  Four- 
teen shoreless  Limbos,  where  we  hear  of 
pieces  containing  "a  hundred  thousand  verses," 
and  "seventy  thousand  verses,"  as  of  a  quite 
natural  affair!  How  travel  through  that  inane 
ruunlry  j  by  what  art  discover  the  little  grain 


of  Substance  that  casts  such  multiplted  im- 
measurable Shadows  l  The  primeval  Mythus. 
were  it  at  first  philosophical  truth,  or  were  it 
historical  incident,  floats  too  vaguely  on  the 
breath  of  men  ;  each  successive  Singer  and 
Redactor  furnishes  it  with  new  personages, 
new  scenery,  lo  please  a  new  audience ;  each 
has  the  privilege  of  inventing,  and  the  far 
wider  privilege  of  borrowing  and  new-model- 
ling from  all  thai  have  preceded  him.  Thus 
though  Tradition  may  have  but  one  root,  it 
grows  like  a  Banian,  into  a  whole  overarching 
labyrinth  of  trees.  Or  rather  might  we  say,  it 
is  a  Hall  of  Mirrors,  where  in.  pale  light  each 
mirror  reflects,  convexly  or  concavely,  not 
only  some  real  Object,  bul  the  Shadows  of  this 
in  other  mirrors  ;  which  again  do  the  like  for 
it;  till  in  such  reflection  and  re-retlection  the 
whole  immensity  is  filled  with  dimmer  and 
dimmer  shapes;  and  no  firm  scene  ties  round 
us,  but  a  dislocated,  distorted  chaos,  fading 
away  on  all  hands,  in  the  distance,  into  utier 
'_;hL  Only  to  some  brave  Von  der  Hagen, 
furnished  with  indefatigable  ardour,  and  a  deep, 
almost  a  religious  love,  is  it  given  to  find  sure 
footing  there,  and  see  his  way.  All  those  Dui^ts 
af^ifuitaaia,  therefore,  and  EUeFi  Coart-holdingi, 
and  Dietrkhe  and  Sigcaois,  we  shall  leare  stand- 
ing where  they  are.  Such  as  desire  farther  in- 
formation, will  find  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  whole  Series  or  Cycle,  in  Messrs.  Weber 
and  Jaraieson's  Illmlratiimi  of  Norlhera  Jtnti- 
and  all  possible  furtherance,  in  the 
German  works  above  alluded  to; 
among  which  Von  derHagen's  writings,  though 
not  the  readiest,  are  probably  the  safest  guides. 
Bul  for  us,  our  business  here  is  with  the 
Nibehaigtn,  the  inhabited  poetic  country  round 
which  all  these  wildernesses  lie ;  only  as  en- 
vironments of  which,  as  routes  to  which,  are 
they  of  moment  to  us.  Perhaps  our  shortest 
and  smoothest  route  will  be  through  the  Held- 
enbvcli,  (Hero-book ;)  which  is  greatly  the  most 
imporianl  of  these  subsidiary  Fictions,  not 
without  interest  of  its  own,  and  closely  related 
lo  the  NibeluHgeii.  This  Heldenbvch.  therefore, 
we  must  now  address  ourselves  lo  traverse 
with  all  despatch.  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  too,  we  shall  forbear  any  historical 
inquiry  and  argament  concerning  the  date  and 
local  habitation  of  those  I'radilions;  reserving 
what  little  is  to  be  said  on  that  matter  till  the 
Traditions  themselves  have  become  better 
known  to  us.  Let  the  reader,  on  tru.'^t,  for  the 
present,  transport  himself  into  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century;  and  therefrom  looking  back 
into  the  sixth  or  fifth,  see  what  presents  itseXt. 

Of  the  Heldenbueh,  tried  on  its  own  merits, 
and  except  as  illustrating  that  other  far  worthier 
Poem,  or  at  most  as  an  old  national,  and  still 
in  some  measure  popular  book,  we  should  have 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  say,  as  the  curate  in 
Dm  Quitofe  SO  often  did,  Ai  corral  con  tUo,  Out 
of  window  with  it !  Doubtless  there  are  touches 
of  beauty  in  the  work,  and  even  a  sort  of 
heartiness  and  antique  qnaintness  in  its  wild- 
est follies ;  but  on  the  whole  that  George-and- 
Dragon  species  of  composition  has  long  ceased 
to  find  favotir  with  any  one;  and  except  for  its 
groundwork,  more  or  less  discernible,  of  old 
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Norlhern  Fiction,  Ihis  Hddenhuch  has  li.iie  to 
distinguish  it  from  these.  Nevertheless,  what 
is  worth  remark,  il  seems  to  have  been  a  far 
higher  favourite  thaa  the  Sibelimgen,  with  an- 
cieot  readers:  it  was  prinied  soon  after  the 
invention  of  printing;  some  thinlr  in  1472, for 
there  is  no  place  or  date  on  the  first  edition ;  at 
all  events,  in  1491,  in  1509,  and  repeatedly 
since;  whereas  the  JJitAngcn,  though  written 
earlier,  and  in  worth  immeasurably  snperior, 
had  to  remain  in  manuscript  three  centuries 
longer.  From  which,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
inferences  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  infallibility 
of  popular  taste,  and  its  value  as  a  criterion  for 
poetry.  However,  il  is  probably  in  virtue  of  this 
neglect,  that  the  Ntlnlungfii  boasts  of  its  actual 
purily)  that  it  now  comes  before  os,  clear  and 
graceful  as  il  issued  from- the  old  singer's  head 
and  heart;  not  over-loaded  with  Ass-eared 
Giants,  Fiery  Dragoos,  Dwarfs,  and  Hairy  Wo- 
men, as  the  Heldenbvek  is,  many  of  which,  as 
charity  would  hope,  may  be  the  produce  of  a 
later  age  than  that  famed  Siaibum  Era,  to  which 
these  poems,  as  we  now  see  them,  are  common- 
ly referred.  Indeed,  one  Casper  von  Roen  i^ 
understood  to  have  passed  the  whole  HddcnhiKh. 
through  his  limbec,  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but 
like  other  rectifiers,  instead  of  poriiying  ii,  to 
have  only  drugged  il  with  still  fiercer  ingredi- 
enis  10  suit  the  sick  appetite  of  the  time. 

Of  this  dru^ed  and  adulterated  Htro-Booh 
(the  only  one  we  yel  have,  though  there  is  talk 
of  a  better)  we  shall  quote  the  long  Title-page 
of  Lessing's  Copy,  the  edition  of  1560;  from 
which,  with  a  few  intercalated  observations, 
the  reader's  curiosity  may  probably  obtain  what 
little  satisfaction  it  wants. 

Das  Hddenhvxh  WcUkt  aufs  tieae  corrigirt  unit 
gebessert  i»t,  mil  ihSnen  Figurcn  grzierl.  GedrKckl 
zv,  Frankfurl  am  Mayn,  durch  Weygand  Han  und 
Sygmand  Feyerabend,  &C.     That  is  to  say ; 

"The  Hero-Bade,  which  is  of  new  corrected 
and  improved,  adorned  with  beaotiful  Figures. 
Printed  at  Frankfurl  on  the  Mayn,  through 
Weygand  Han,  and  Sygmund  Feyerabend. 

'■  Fnrt  Fira  sailh  of  Kaiser  Ollnit  and  Ihe 
.ittle  King  Elberich,  how  they  with  great  peri 
over  sea,  in  Heathendom,  won  from  a  kin 
his  daughter,  (and  how  he  in  lawful  marriag 
took  her  to  wife.") 

From  which  announcement  the  reader  a!. 


difTerent  from  old  Machaboli  concerning  whom 
it  is  chiefiy  to  he  noted  that  Dwarf  Elberich, 
rendering  himself  invisible  on  their  first  inter- 
view, plucks  out  a  handful  of  hair  from  hii 
chin  ;  thereby  increasing  to  ateufold  pilch  ihe 
royal  choler;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, furnishing  the  poet  Wieland,  sii  centuries 
afterwards,  with  the  critical  incident  in  his 
Oberon.  As  for  the  young  lady  herself,  we  can- 
t  but  admit  that  she  was  wel!  worth  sailing 
Heathendom  for;  and  shall  here,  as  our 
sole  specimea  of  that  old  German  doggerel, 
give  the  description  of  her,  as  she  first  ap- 
peared on  the  battlements  during  the  fight; 
subjoining  a  version  as  verbal  and  literal  as 
the  plainest  prose  can  make  it.  Considered  as 
a  detached  passage,  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  we 
have  met  with  in  the  HeldenhHck. 

Bcihttlteiiirotruban, 


Woklgeacliafcii  Bterait: 
Ihr  beyd^n  Afind  gemeint 
Dara  itir  gtnii  nicAta  gebrack  ; 


1  gues 


little 


King  Elberich  was  a  Dwarf,  oi 
span  long,  yet  full  of  cunning  practices,  and 
the  most  helpful  activity;  nay,  stranger  still, 
had  been  Kaiser  Ollnit  of  ZamparUi,  or  Lom- 
bardy's  father, — having  had  his  own  ulterior 
views  in  Uiat  indiscretion.  How  they  sailed 
with  Messina  ships,  into  Payniin  land;  fought 
with  that  unspeakable  Turk,  King  Machabol. 
in  and  about  his  fortress  and  metropolis  of 
Montebur,  which  was  all  stuck  round  with 
Christian  heads  ;  slew  from  seventy  to  a 
dred  thousand  of  Ihe  Infidels  at  one  heal ; 
the  lady  on  the  battlements;  and  at  length, 
chiefly  by  Dwarf  Elberich's  help,  carried  her 
ofi'  in  triumph:  wedded  her  in  Messina;  and 
without  difficulty,  rooting  out  the  Mohammedan 
prejudice,  converted  her  to  the  creed  of  Mother 
Church.  The  fair  runaway  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  gentle,  tractable  disposition,  very 
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Happy  man  was  Kaiser  Ollnit,  blessed  with 
•uch  a  wife,  after  all  his  iravail  i — had  not  the 
Turk  Macbabol  c^inningly  sent  him,  in  re- 
venge, a  bui  of  young  Dragons,  or  Dragon- 
eggs,  by  Ihe  hands  of  a  caitiff  Infidel,  con- 
triver of  mischief;  by  whom  in  due  course  of 
time  they  were  hatched  and  nursed  lo  the  in- 
fioite  wo  of  all  Lampanie,  and  ultimaiely  to 
the  death  of  Kaiser  Ottnit  himself,  whom  they 
swallowed  and  attempted  lo  digest,  once  with- 
out effect,  but  the  next  time  too  fatally,  crown 
and  all ! 

"Part  Second  annonnceth  (meWfl)  of  Herr 
Hugdielrich  and  his  son  Wolfdietrich ;  how 
they  for  justice's  sake,  of\  by  their  doughty  acts 
succoured  distressed  persoiks,  with  other  bold 
heroes  that  stood  by  them  in  estremity." 

Concerning  which  Hugdielrich,  Emperor  of 
Greece,  and  his  son  Wolfdietrich,  one  day  (he 
renowned  Dietrich  of  Bern,  we  can  here  sa)r 
little  more  than  thai  the  former  trained  him- 
self to  sempstress  work ;  and  for  many  weeks, 
plied  hisneedle,  before  be  could  gel  wedded  and 
produce  Wolfdietrich ;  trho  coming:  into  the 
world  in  this  clandestine  manner,  was  letdown 
into  the  castle-ditch,  and  like  Romulus  and 
Semus  nursed  by  a  WolC  whence  his  name. 
However,  afternever-imaginedadventores.wilh 
enchanters  and  enchantresses,  pagans,  and  gi- 
atits,  in  all quarlersoftheglobe,he  finally,  with 
ntmost  effort,  slaughtered  those  Lombardy  Dra- 
gons;  then  married  Kaiser  Otln it's  widow,  whom 
he  had  rather  flirted  with  before;  and  so  lived 
tmiversally  respected  in  his  new  empire,  per- 
forming yet  other  notable  achievements.  One 
strange  property  he  had,  sometimes  useful  to 
hiia,  iometimes  hurtful;  that  his  breath,  when 
he  bitcame  angry,  grew  flame,  red  hot,  and 
wooli!  lake  Ihe  temper  out  of  swords.  We 
find  him  again  in  the  Mftjiungen,  among  King 
Etzel's  (Aitila's)  followers:  a  staid,  cautious, 
yet  still  invincible  man ;  on  which  occasion, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  he  is  forced  to 
interfere,  and  does  so  with  effect.  Dietrich  is 
the  favourite  hero  of  all  those  Southern  Fic- 
tions, and  well  acknowledged  in  the  Northern 
also,  where  the  chief  man,  however,  as  we 
■hall  find,  is  not  he,  but  Siegfried. 

"Part  'Third  showeth  of  the  Rose-garden  at 


Worms,  which  was  planted  by  Chrimhilte, 
King  Gibrich's  daughter;  whereby  afterwards 
most  part  of  those  Heroes  and  Giants  came  to 
desl ruction  and  were  slain." 

In  this  Third  Part  the  Somhern  or  l^mbard 
Heroes  come  into  contact  and  collision  with 
another  as  notable.  Northern  class  ;  and  for 
us  much  more  importanL  Chriemhild,  whose 
ulterior  history  makes  such  a  figure  in  the 
Nibetangen,  had,  it  would  seem,  near  the  an- 
cient City  of  Worms,  a  Rose-garden,  some 
seven  English  miles  in  circuit;  fenced  only 
hy  a  silk  thread;  wherein,  however,  she  main- 
tained Twelve  stout  fighting  uien;  several  of 
whom,  as  Hagen,  Volker,  her  three  Brothers, 
above  all  the  gallant  Siegfried  her  betrothed, 
w«  shall  meet  with  again :  these,  so  unspeaka- 
ble was  their  prowess,  sufficed  lo  defend  the 
silk-ihread  Garden  against  all  mortals.  Our 
good  antiquary.  Von  der  Hagen,  imagines  that 
this  Rose^rden  business   (in  the    primeval 


the  Titans,  and  we  know  not  what  confused 
skirmishing  in  the  Utgard,  or  Asgard,  or  Mid- 
gard  of  the  Scandinavians.  Be  this  as  il  may, 
Chriemhild,  we  are  here  told,  being  very  beau- 
tiful, and  very  wilful,  boasts  in  de  pride  of 
her  heart,  that  no  hei-oes  on  earth  are  lo  be 
compared  with  hers  ;  and  hearing  accidentally 
that  Dietrich  of  Bern  has  a  high  character  m 
this  line,  forthwith  challenges  him  to  visit 
Worms,  and  with  eleven  picked  men,  lo  do 
battle  there  against  those  other  Twelve  cham- 
pions of  Christendom  that  watch  her  Kose- 
garden.  Dietrich,  in  a  lowering  passion  atlhe 
style  of  the  message,  which  was  "sarly  and 
stout,"  instantly  pitches  upon  his  eleven  se- 
conds, who  also  are  to  he  principals;  and  with 
a  retinue  of  olher  silly  thousand,  by  quick 
stages,  in  which  obstacles  enough  are  over- 
come, reaches  Worms,  and  declares  himself 
ready.  Among  these  eleven  Lombard  heroes 
of  his,  are  likewise  several  whom  we  meet 
with  again  in  the  Alielung™ ;  besides  Dietrich 
himself,  we  have  the  old  Duke  Hildebrand, 
Wolfhart,  Orlwin,  Notable  among  them,  in 
another  way,  is  Monk  Ilsan,  a  truculent,  gray- 
bearded  fellow,  equal  lo  any  Friar  Tnck  in 
}{»hin  Hood. 

The  conditions  of  fight  are  soon  agreed  on: 
(here  are  to  be  twelve  successive  duels,  each 
challenger  being  expected  10  find  his  match  ■ 
and  the  prize  of  victory  is  a  Rose-garland  from 
Chriemhild,  and  rin  HeUscn  mid  ein  KHisen,  thai 
is  lo  say  vinually,  one  kiss  from  her  fair  lips, 
to  each.  But  here,  as  it  ever  should  do,  Pride 
gels  a  fall ;  for  Chrierahild's  bully-hectors,  are 
in  divers  ways  all  successively  felled  lo  the 
ground  by  the  Berners ;  some  of  whom,  as  old 
Hildebrand,  will  not  even  lake  her  Kiss  when 
it  is  due :  even  Siegfried  himself,  mosl  reluc- 
tantly engaged  with  by  Dietrich,  and  for  a 
while  victorious,  is  at  last  forced  lo  seek 
shelter  in  her  lap.  Nay,  Monk  Ilsan,  after  the 
regular  fight  is  over,  and  his  part  in  il  well 
performed,  calls  out,  in  succession,  fift;'-two 
olher  id^e  Champions  of  the  Garden,  part  of 
them  Giants,  and  routs  the  whole  fraternity: 
thereby  earning,  besides  his  own  regular 
allowance,  fifty-two  3pare-Ga'tlands,.and  Ulty- 
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(wo  several  kisses ;  in  the  course  of  which 
lalter,  Chriemhild's  cheek,  a  just  punish; 
as  seemed,  was  scratched  to  the  drawing  of 
blood  by  his  rough  beard.  It  only  remains  to 
be  added  that  King  Cfibrich,  Chriemhild's 
Father,  U  now  fain  to  do  homage  for  his  king- 
dom to  Dietrich;  who  reiurns  iriomphaol  to 
his  own  country ;  where  also,  Monk  Ilsan,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  distributes  these  fifty-two 
Garlands  amon"'  his  fellow  Friars,  crushing  a 
g  d  n  h  bare  crown  of  each,  till  "the 
b  n      er  their  ears."     Under  which 

undeserved  treatment,  they  all 


d    d     u  h 


p    y  0 


of  II 


lued  refraciory  he  tie 
n  beards,  and  hang  pair-wi» 
wh    eby  the  stoutest  soon  gave  il 


God  on  n 


xriefu  ti 


ei^iy. 


"In  Pari  Fourth  is  announced  igerneU)  of  the 
liule  King  Laurin,  the  Dwarf,  how  he  encom- 
passed his  Rose-garden  with  so  great  manhood 
aiid  arl-magic,  till  at  last  he  was  vanquished 
by  (he  heroes,  and  forced  to  become  their  Jug- 
gler, with,  Ac.  &c." 

Of  which  Fourth  and  happily  last  pari  we 
shall  here  say  nothing;  inasniach  as,  except 
thai  certain  of  our  old  heroes  again  figure 
there,  it  has  no  coherence  or  connectioti  viitix 
the  rest  of  the  Heldeabuch :  and  is  simply  a  new 
tale,  which  by  way  of  episode  Heinrich  von 
Ofietdingen,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  words, 
had  sabseguently  appended  thereto.    He  saysr 


Such  is  some  outline  of  the  famous  Helden- 
hiirh ;  on  which  it  is  not  our  business  here  to 
add  any  criticism.  The  fact  that  it  has  so 
!ong  been  popular  betokens  a  certain  worth  in 
it;  the  kind  and  degree  of  which  is  also  in 
some  measare  apparent.  In  poetry  "the  rude 
man,"  it  has  been  said,  "  requires  only  to  see 
something  going  on  ;  the  man  of  more  refine- 
ment wishes  to  feel;  the  truly  refined  man 
must  be  made  to  reflect"  For  the  first  of 
these  classes  our  Hem-Book,  as  has  been  appa- 
rent enough,  provides  in  abundHUce;  for  the 
other  two  scantily,  indeed;  f>ir  the  second  not 
not  at  all.  Nevertheless  onr  estimate  of  (his 
work,  which  as  a  series  of  Antique  Traditions 
may  have  considerable  meaning,  is  apt  rather 
(0  be  too  low.  Let  us  remember  thai  this  is 
not  the  original ffriiffniuf/i  which  we  now  see; 
but  only  a  version  of  it  into  the  Knight-errant 
dialect  of  the  thirteenth,  indeed  partly  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  all  the 
fantastic  monslrosities,  now  so  trivial,  pertain- 
ing to  that  style;  under  which  disguises  the 
reallv  antique  earnest  groundwork,  interesting 
as  old  Thought,  if  not  as  old  Poetry,  is  all  bul 
quite  obscured  from  us.  But  Antiquarian 
diligence  is  now  busy  with  the  Heldenbwh 
also,  from  which  what  ligh-  is  in  it  will  doubt- 


less be  elicited,  and  here  and  there  a  deformil;f 
removed.  Though  the  Elbiop  cannot  chan^ 
his  skin,  there  is  no  need  that  even  he  shonkl 
go  abroad  unwashed." 

Casper  von  Roen,  or  whoever  was  the  ulti- 
mate redactor  of  the  Htldenbnch,  whom  Lessiog 
designates  as  "a  highly  ill-informed  man," 
would  have  done  better  had  he  quite  omiiiad 
that  little  King  Laarin,  "and  his  little  Ro9»- 
garden,"  which  properly  is  no  Rose-garden  at 
all;  and  instead  thereof  introduced  the  Gehornie 
Siegfiied,  (Behomed  Siegfried,)  whose  history 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  Northern  Tradi- 
tions ;  and,  under  a  rude  prose  dreSs,  is  to  this 
day  a  real  child's-book  and  peopleVboofc 
among  the  Germans.  Of  this  Siegfried  we 
have  already  seen  somewhat  in  the  Rose-gar- 
den at  Worms ;  and  shall  ere  long  see  much 
more  elsewhere ;  for  he  is  the  chief  hero  of  the 
Nibelitagen:  indeed  nowhere  can  we  dip  into 
those  old  Fictions,  whether  in  Scandinavia  or 
the  Rhfne-land,  but  under  one  Agure  or  another, 
whether  as  Dragon-killer  and  Prince-royal,  or 
as  Blacksmith  and  Horse-subduer,  as  Sigurd, 
Sivril,  SiegfriM,  we  are  sure  to  light  on  him. 
As  his  early  adventures  belong  to  the  strang« 
sort,  and  will  afterwards  concern  us  not  a 
little,  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  piece  together 
some  consistent  outline  of  them  i  so  far  indeed 
as  that  may  be  possible,  for  his  biographers, 
agreeing  in  the  main  points,  differ  widely  in 
the  details. 

First,  then,  let  no  one  from  the  title  Gihor'Ut, 
(Horned,  Behorned,)  fancy  that  our  brave 
Siegfried,  who  was  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the 
bravest  of  men,  was  actually  eornoled,  and  had 
horns  on  his  brow,  though  like  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Moses;  or  even  that  his  skin,  to  which 
Uie  epithet  hehorned  refers,  was  hard  like  a 
crocodile's,  and  not  softer  than  the  softest 
shamoj;  for  the  Imth  is,  his  Horuedness 
means  only  an  Invulnerability,  hke  that  of 
Achilles,  which  he  came  by  in  the  following 
ler.  All  men  agree  that  Siegfried  was  a 
_  s  son ;  he  was  bom,  as  we  here  have 
good  reason  to  know,  "at  Santen  in  Nether- 
land,"  of  Siegemund  and  the  fair  Siegelinde: 
yet  by  some  family  misfortune  or  discord,  of 
hich  the  accounts  are  very  various,  he  came 
ito  singular  straits  during  boyhood;  having 
passed  that  happy  period  of  hfe,  not  under  the 
pies  of  costly  state,  bat  by  the  sooty  stithy, 
hb  Mimer  a  Blacksmith's  shop.  Here, 
however,  he  was  nowise  in  his  proper  ele- 
. ;  ever  quarrelling  with  his  fellow  appren 
;  nay,  as  some  say,  breaking  the  haldesl 
anvils  into  shivers  by  bis  too  stout  hammer- 
ing. So  that  Mimer,  otherwise  a  firsi-rate 
Smith,  could  by  no  means  do  with  him  there. 
He  sends  him,  accordingly,  to  the  neighbouring 
forest,  to  fetch  charcoal;  well  aware  thnl  a 
monstrous  Dragon,  one  Regin,  the  Smith's  cvrn 
Brother,  would   meet   him   and  devour  him. 


•  Our  IncoDsldernble  knowledge  of  the  H-limlmcli  ii 

.sralng'a  Wcrkc  IB.  Xin  1,  where  the  re'aderwUl  Gnil 
in  epitome  at  the  whole  Foem,  with  Eitrscls  bj  Hejr 
"Qlleboin.  tVom  wHlch  the  aDave  are  taken.    A  ntU 

bera  employed  Bpecially  on  tlie  I 
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But  far  otherwise  it  proved :  Siegfried  by  main 
force  slew  ihis  Drajoii,  or  rather  Dragonized 
Smith's-Brolher ;  ma.de  broth  of  him ;  and, 
varned  by  some  significaiit  phenomena,  bathed 
therein ;  or,  as  oihers  assert,  bathed  directly  in 
the  monsler's  blood  without  cookery;  and 
hereby  attained  that  Invulnerability,  complete 
ID  al!  respects,  save  that  between  his  shoulders 
where  a  limelree  leaf  chanced  to  se 
Gticll  during  the  process,  there  was  o! 
spot,  a  fatal  spot  as  afterwards  turned 
in  its  natural  stale. 

S.fgfried,iiowseeine  through  the  craft  of  the 
Smith,  returned  home  and  slew  hiiu; 
forth  in  search  of  adventures,  the  b: 
logue  of  which  were  long  to  recite.  1 
tion  only  two,  as  subsequently  of 
both  for  hiui  and  for  us.  He  is  by  sc 
to  have  conned  and  then  jilted  the 
prond  Queen  Brunhild  of  Isentand ;  nay,  lo  have 
thrown  down  the  seven  gates  of  her  Castle; 
and  then  ridden  off  with  her  wild  horse  Gana, 
having  mounted  him  it)  (he  meadow,  and  iti. 
stancly  broketi  him.  Some  cross  passages 
between  him  and  Queen  Brunhild,  who  under- 
stood no  jesting,  there  nnusi  clearly  have  been, 
so  angry  is  her  recognition  of  him  in  the  Nile- 
Utngei ;  nay,  she  bears  a  tasting  grudge  ag:ain 
him  there,  as  he,  and  indeed,  she  also,  one  da) 
too  sorely  felt. 

His  other  grand  adventure  is  with  the  two 
sons  of  the  deceased  King  Nibelung.  in  Nibe 
longen-land :  these  two  youths,  to  whom  ih 
father  had  bequeathed  a  Hoard  or  Treasi  e 
beyond  all  price  or  computation,  Siegfr  ed 
"riding  by  alone,"  found  on  the  side  of  a 
moanlaiD.in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  They 
had  brought  out  the  treasure  from  the 
where  it  usually  lay ;  but  how  lo  part  i 
the  difficulty;  for  not  lo  speak  of  gold,  there 
were  as  many  jewels  alone  "  as  twelve  wagon 
in  four  days  and  nights  each  going  three  jon 
neys  could  carry  away;"  nay,  "  however  muc 
yoD  took  from  it  there  was  no  diminution; 
besides,  in  real  property,  a  Sword,  Balmunj,. 
of  great  potency ;  a  Divining-rod  "  which  gave 
power  over  every  one ;"  and  a  TarHkappf,  (or 
Cloak  of  Darkness,)  which  not  only  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible,  but  also  gave  him  twelve 
men's  strength.  So  thai  the  two  Princes  Royal, 
without  counsel  save  from  their  Twelve  stupii' 
Giants,  knew  not  how  to  fall  upon  any  amicabli 
arictngement;  and,  seeing  Siegfried  ride  by  si 
opportunely, requested  him  lo  be  arbiter;  offer 
ing  also  the  Sword  Baimung  for  his  trouble 
Siegfried,  who  readily  undertook  the  impossibli 
problem,  did  his  best  to  accomplish  it;  but,  of 
course,  without  effect;  nay  the  two  Nibelungen 
Princes,  being  of  choleric  temper,  grew  impa 
tient,  and  provoked  him;  whereupon,  with  ihi 
Sword  Balmnng  he  slew  them  both,  and  theii 
Twelve  Giants  (perhaps  originally  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac)  lo  ioot.  Thus  did  the  famous 
Mbelungcrt  Burl,  (Hoard,)  and  indeed  the  whole 
Nibelungen-land  come  into  his  possession ; 
wearing  the  Sword  Baimung,  and  having  slain 
the  Iwo  Princes  and  their  champions,  what 
was  there  farther  to  oppose  him  1  Vainly  did 
the  Dwarf  Alberich,  out  old  friend  Elberich 
of  the  HeSde"bw:h,  who  had  now  become  special 
keeper  of  this  Hoard,  attempt  so  " "    -     ■ 


with  a  Dwarf  Army;  he  was  driven  back  into 
'e :  plundered  of  his  Tamkappt,-  and 
with  all  his  myrmidons  to  swear  fealty 
onqueror,  whom  indeed  thenceforth  he 
and  they  punctually  obeyed. 

Whereby  Siegfried  might  now  farther  style 
himself  King  of  the  Nibelungen ;  master  of 
the  infinite  Nibelungen  Hoard  (collected  doubt- 
less by  art-magic  in  the  beginning  of  Time,  in 
the  deep  bowels  of  the  Universe)  with  the 
WUmekelnuht,  (Wishing  or  Divining-rod,)  per- 
taiijing  thereto  i  owner  of  Ihe  Tamkappe.,  which 
he  ever  after  kept  by  him,  to  put  on  at  will;  and 
though  last  not  least.  Bearer  and  Wielder  of 
the  Sword  Baimung,*  by  the  keen  edge  of  which 
all  Ihis  gain  had  come  to  him.  To  which  last 
acquisitions,  adding  hi.s  previously  acquired 
Invulnerability,  and  his  natural  dignities  as 
Prince  of  Netherland,  he  might  well  show  him- 
self before  the  foremost  at  Worms  or  else- 
where ;  and  attempt  any  the  highest  adventure 
that  fortune  could  cut  out  for  him.  However, 
iUbseqnent  history  belongs  all  to  the  JVi*e- 
!«  Song ;  at  which  fair  garden  of  poesy  we 
low,  through  all  these  sha^^  wildernesses 
and  enchanted  woods,  finally  arrived. 

Apa     f  om  its  antiquarian  value,  and  not 
1y  as   b     far  the   finest  monument  of  old 
e  man  art,  but  intrinsically,  and  as  a  mere 
de  act  ed  con  position,  this  Nibtlaagen  has  an 
e  celle    e  hat  cannot  but  surprise  us.    With 
le  p  epa  a  on,  any  reader  of  poetry,  even 
n    hese  days  might  find  it  interesting.    It  is 
no   w  hou    a  certain   Unity  of  interest  and 
purport,  an  mternal  coherence  and  complete- 
ness ;  it  is  a  Whole,  and  some  spiril  of  Music 
informs  il :  these  are  the  highest  characteristics 
of  a  true  Poem.    Considering  farther  what  in- 
tellectual environment  we  now  find  it  in,  il  is 
doubly  10  be  prized  and  wondered  at;  for  it 
differs   from   those  Hero-llooks,  as   molten  or 


»  By  (his  Bwoiil  Balmu 
bricBIed  liy  th>  old  N'nrI 


r."    TUta  would  have  leemed  a  feir  fire-ectee  lo 
SqittbB:  not  ID  ID  HiDier:  he  sawed  Ihe  tilode  In 

milk  and  oatmeal,"  and  by  mnch  other 


i  thai 


a  third  unR  Anaj  edition  of  MimuDE,  which  ipUt  aHUnder 
now  look  place  Itirlhwllb.    AmiJlas,  cued  In  bii  itf- 

of  nMsnibled  thoiuanda,  and  bade  Mlmsr'  atrlke  him. 
Mlmer  feicbed  of  conne  hii  beil  blow,  on  wbkh  AmUlM 
ohaorved  Ihet  there  was  a  alranie  fh^lnt  of  cold  Iron  In 
hit inwardi.  "ShaliE  ihnelf,''s>W  M&ncr;  ibe  luok- 
tees  niabl  did  so.  and  M\  In  two  haWee,  behig  clan  sheer 
. ^_  .!,_  _.._,j    .g^  muitrttlmaf  ifrrOur* 
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r.arved  metal  does  from  rude  agglomerated  ore  ; 
almost  as  some  Shakspeare  from  his  fellow 
Dramatists,  whose  Tombia-lainei  and  Jsland 
Frinasiei,  themselves  not  destitute  of  merit, 
Arst  show  us  clearly  in  what  pure  loftiness  and 
loneliness  the  Hatiilels  and  Tempt»is  reign. 

The  unknown  Singer  of  the  Nibelungen, 
though  no  Shakspeare,  must  hare  had  a  deep, 
poetic  soul  1  wherein  things  discontinuous  and 
inanimate  shaped  themselves  together  into 
'ife,  and  the  Universe  with  its  wondrous  pur- 
]ior^  stood  significantly  imaged ;  overarching, 
as  "rith  heavenly  Srmanients  and  eternal  har- 
monies, the  little  scene  where  men  strut  and 
frei  their  hour.  His  Poem,  nnlike  so  many 
old  and  new  pretenders  to  that  name,  has  a 
basis  and  organic  structure,  a  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end ;  there  is  one  great  principle  and 
idea  set  forth  in  it,  round  which  all  its  multi- 
farious parts  combine  in  living  anion.  Re- 
markable it  is,  moreover,  how  along  with  this 
essence  and  primary  condition  of  all  poetic 
virtue,  the  minor  external  virtues  of  what  we 
call  Taste,  and  so  forth,  are,  as  it  were,  pre- 
supposed ;  and  the  living  soul  of  Foetty  being 
(here,  its  body  of  incidents,  its  garment  of  lan- 
guage, come  of  their  own  accord.  So,  too,  in 
the  caseofShakspeare:  his  feclingof  propriety, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Marlowes  and 
Fletchers,  his  quick  sure  sense  of  what  is  fit 
and  unfit,  either  in  act  or  word,  micht  astonish 
us,  had  he  no  other  superiority.  But  true  In- 
spiration, as  it  may  well  do,  includes  Ihat  same 
Taste,  or  rather  a  far  higher  and  heartfelt 
Taste,  of  which  that  other  "  elegant"  species 
is  bat  an  ineffectual,  irrational  apery:  let  us 
see  the  herald  Mercury  actually  descend  from 
his  Heaven,  and  the  bright  wings,  and  the 
It  of  these,  will  not  be  want- 


Wiih  an  instinctive  art,  far  different  from 
acquired  artifice,  this  Poet  of  the  Nibclimgen, 
working  in  the  same  province  with  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  Hddenhuck,  on  the  same 
material  of  tradition,  has,  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, possessed  himself  of  what  these  coold 
only  strive  after;  and  with  his  "clear  feeling 
of  fictitious  truth,"  avoided  as  false  the  errors 
and  monstrous  perplexities  in  which  they 
vainly  struggled.  He  is  of  another  species 
than  they;  in  language,  in' purity  and  depth 
of  feelitig,  in  fineness  of  invention,  stands 
quite  apart  from  them. 

The  language  of  the  HeUeiAvch,  as  we  saw 
above,  was   a  feeble    half-articulale   child's- 
speech,  the  metre  nothing  better  than  a  misera- 
ble doggerel;  whereas  here  in  the  old  Frank- 
ish  (Oberdulsch)  dialect  of  the  Nibelavgen, -we 
have  a  clear  decisive  utterance,  and  in  a  real 
system  of  verse,  not  without  essential  regu- 
larity, great  liveliness,  and  now  and  then  even 
harmony  of  rhythm.    Doubtless  we  must  often 
call  it  a  diffuse  diluted  utterance ;  at  the  same 
time   it  is  genuine,   with  a  certain   antique 
garrulous  heartiness,  and  has  a  rhythm  in 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  words.    The  simplii 
is  never  silly,  even  in   that  perpetual  ret 
rence  of  epithets,  sometimes  of  rhytnes, 
where  two  words  for  instance  lib  (body, 
Itib)  and  viip  (woman,  wife,  vteip)  are  in 
solubly  wedded  together,  and  the  one  nt 


shows  itself  without  the  other  following, — 
there  is  something  which  reminds  us  not  so 
much  of  poverty,  as  of  trustfulness  and  child- 
"'  e  innocence.    Indeed  a  strange  charm  lies 

those  old  tones,  where,  in  gay  dancing  melo- 
dies, the  sternest  tidings  are  sung  (o  us ;  and 
deep  floods  of  Sadness  and  Strife  play  lightly 

little  curling  billows,  like  seas  in  summer. 

is  as  a  meek  smile,  in  whose  still,  thought- 
ful depths  a  whole  infinitude  of  patience,  and 
love,  and  heroic  strength  lie  revealed.  But  in 
other  cases,  too,  we  have  seen  this  outward 
sport  and  inward  earnestness  offe;-  grateful 
asl,and  cunning  excitement;  for  example, 
isso ;  of  whom,  though  otherwise  differenl 
enough,  this  old  Northern  Singer  has  more 
'  I  once  reminded  us.  There,  too,  as  here, 
have  a  dark  solemn  meaning  in  light 
guise ;  deeds  of  high  temper,  harsh  self-denial, 
daring,  and  death,  stand  embodied  in  that  soft, 
quick-flowing,  joyfully-modolaied  verse.  Nay, 
farther,  as  if  the  implement,  moch  more  than 
light  fancy,  had  influenced  the  work  done, 
two  Poems,  could  we  trnslour  individual 
feeling,  have  in  one  respect  the  same  poetical 
result  for  as :  in  the  Nibdwnxen  as  in  the  Genf 
salemmc,  the  persons  and  their  story  are  indeed 
brought  vividly  before  us,  yet  not  near  and 
palpably  present;  it  is  rather  as  if  we  looked 
on  that  scene  through  an  inverted  telescope, 
whereby  the  whole  was  carried  far  away  into 
the  distance,  the  life-large  figures  comprised  into 
brilliant  miniatures,  so  clear,  so  real,  yet  liny, 
elf-)ike,  and  beautified  as  well  as  lessened, 
Iheir  colours  being  now  closer  and  brighter, 
the  shadows  and  trivial  features  no  longer 
visible.  This,  as  we  partly  apprehend,  comes 
of  SiBging  Epic  Poems;  most  part  of  which 
only  pretend  to  be  sung.  Tasso's  rich  melody 
still  lives  among  the  Italian  people;  the  Nib^ 
bmgea  also  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Song. 

No  less  striking  than  the  verse  and  language 

the  quality  of  the  invention  manifested  here. 
Of  the  Fable,  or  narrative  material  of  the 
NibflvKgen,  we  should   .say  that  it   bad  high, 

most  the  highest  merit ;  so  daintily,  yet  firmly, 

it  put  together;  with  such  felicitous  selec- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  the  essential,  and  no  less 
felicitous  rejection  of  whatever  was  unbeauti- 
ful  or  even  ejitraneous.  The  reader  is  no 
longer  afflicted  with  Ihat  chaotic  brood  of  Fire- 
drakes,  Giants,  and  malicious  turhaned  Turks, 
fatally  rife  in  the  Heldmbvch:  all  this  is 
ipt  away,  or  only  hovers  in  faint  shadows 
afar  off;  and  a  free  field  is  opened  for  legiti- 
mate perennial  interests.  Yet  neither  is  the 
Nibelungen  without  its  wonders;  for  it  is  poetry 
and  not  prose ;  here  too,  a  supernatural  world 
encompasses  ihe  natural,  and,  though  at  rare 
intervals  and  in  a  calm  manner,  reveals  itself 
there.  It  is  truly  wonderful  with  what  skill 
oar  simple,  untaught  Poet  deals  with  the  mar- 
vellous; admitting  it  without  reluctance  or 
criticism,  yet  precisely  in  the  degree  and 
shape  Ihat  will  best  avail  him.  Here,  if  in  no 
other  respect,  we  should  say  that  he  has  a  de- 
cided superiority  to  Homer  himself^  The  whole 
story  of  the  Nibelungen  is  fateful,  mysterious, 
guided  on  by  unseen  influences;  yet  the 
actual  marvels  are  few,  and  done  in  the  far 
distance ;  those  Dwarfs,  and  Clt  stks  of  Dark- 
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ness,  and  charmed  Treasare-caves,  are  heard 
of  raiher  ihan  beheld,  the  lidings  of  them  seem 
to  issue  from  nnltnown  space.  Vain  were  it 
to  inquire  where  that  Nibelun gen  land  specially 
is :  its  very  name  is  Nebel-l:t«d  or  Nifi-tand,  the 
land  of  Darkness,  of  Invisibility.  The  "  Kibe- 
Inngen  Heroes,"  thai  muster  in  thousands  and 
lens  of  thoasands,  though  they  march  to  the 
Rhine  or  Danube,  and  we  see  iheir  strong 
limbs  and  shining  armonr,  we  couid  almost 
fancy  to  be  children  of  the  air.  Far  beyond 
the  firm  horizon,  that  wonder-bearing  region 


the   i 


bodily  eye,  or  at  most  discerned 
streak,  hanging  iu  the  blue  depths, 
whether  island  or  cloud.  And  Ihus  the  Nibe- 
tuHgen  Song,  though  based  OH  the  bottomless 
foundation  of  Spirit,  and  not  unvisited  of  skyey 
messengers,  is  a  real,  rounded,  habitable  Earth, 
where  we  find  firm  footing,  and  the  wondrous 
and  the  common  live  amicably  together.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  diflicnll  to  find  any  Poet  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  who  in  this  trying 
problem  has  steered  his  way  with  greater 
delicacy  and  success. 

To  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  per- 
sonally studied  the  Nibdungen,  these  high 
praises  of  oars  will  not  seem  exaggerated:  the 
rest,  who  are  the  vast  majority,  must  endeavour 
to  accept  them  with  some  degree  of  faith,  at 
least,  of  curiosity ;  to  vindicate,  and  judicially 
substantiate  them  would  far  exceed  oor  pre- 
sent opportunities.  Nay.  in  any  case,  the 
criticisms,  the  alleged  Character: sti<^s  of  a 
Poem  are  so  many  Theorems,  which  are  in- 
deed enunciated,  truly  or  falsely,  bat  the 
Demonstration  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
Ihereader's  own  study  andeiperience.  Nearly 
all  that  can  be  attempted  here,  is  some  hasty 
epitome  of  the  mere  Narrative;  no  substantial 
image  of  the  work,  but  a  feeble  outline  and 
shadow.  To  which  task,  as  the  personages 
and  their  environment  have  already  been  in 
some  degree  illustrated,  we  can  now  proceed 
wlthot]t  obstacle. 

The  MbeJungm  has  been  called  the  Northern 
Epos;  yet  it  has,  in  great  part,  a  Dramatic 
character:  those  thirty-nine  .Jiisn/iurci^  (Adven- 
tures) which  it  consists  of,  might  be  so  many 
scenes  in  aTragedy.  The  catastrophe  is  dimly 

Sirophesied  from  the  beginning;  and,  at  every 
resh  step,  rises  more  and  more  clearly  into 
view.  A  shadow  of  coming  Fate,  as  it  were, 
a  low  inarticulate  voice  of  Doom  falls  from  the 
first,  out  of  that  charmed  Nibelun gen-land :  the 
discord  of  two  women,  is  as  a  little  spark  of 
evil  passion,  that  ere  long  enlarges  itself  into  a 
crime;  foul  murder  is  done;  and  now  the  Sin 
rolls  on  like  a  devouring  fire,  till  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  are  alike  encircled  with  it,  and  a 
whole  land  is  ashes,  and  a  whole  race  is  swept 

Pot.  lublit  leMnren  Von  froicr  eftKoi 


the  brief  artless  Proem ;  and  the  pro- 
ained  in  it  proceeds  directly  towards 
fulfilment.      In    the   very  second  stanza  we 


Chriemhild,  this  world's- wonder,  a  king's 
daughter  and  king's  sister,  and  no  less  coy  and 
proud  Ihan  fair,  dreams  one  night  that  "she 
had  petted  a  falcon,  strong,  beautiful,  and  wild; 
'  ■  "i  two  eagles  snatched  away  from  her; 
he  was  forced  to  see ;  greater  sorrow  felt 
erer  in  the  world."  Her  mother,  Ute,  to 
1  she  relates  the  vision,  soon  redes  it  for 
her  1  the  falcon  is  a  noble  husband,  whom,  Qod 
keep  him,  she  most  suddenly  lose.  Chriemhild 
declares  warmly  for  the  single  state ;  as  indeed, 
living  there  at  the  Court  of  Worms,  with  her 
brothers,  Gunther,  Gemot,  Geiselher,  "three 
kings  noble  and  rich,"  in  such  pomp  and  re- 
nown, the  pnde  of  Burgunden-Iand  and  Earth, 
she  might  readily  enough  have  changed  for 
he  worse.  However,  dame  Ute  bids  her  not  be 

00  emphatical ;  for  "  if  ever  she  have  heart-fell 
[oj  m  life,  it  will  be  from  man's  love,  and  she 
ihall  be  a  fair  wife,  (tBiji).  when  God  sends  her 

1  right  worthy  Bitter's  bp."  Chriemhild  is  more 
n  earnest  than  maidens  usually  are  when  they 

talk  thus ;  it  appears,  she  guarded  against  love 
"for  many  a  lief-long  day ;"  nevertheless,  she 
DO  must  yield  to  destiny.  "  Honourably  she 
(as  to  become  a  most  noble  Ritler's  wife." 
This,"  adds  the  old  Singer,  "was  that  same 
falcon  she  dreamed  of:  how  sorely  she  since 
;nged  him  on  her  nearest  kindred  1  For  that 
death  died  full  many  a  mother's  son." 
.  may  be  observed  that  the  Poet,  here, 
and  all  times,  shows  a  marked  partiality  fur 
Chriemhild;  ever  striving,  unlike  his  fellow 
singers,  to  magnify  her  wortli,her  faithfulness, 
and  loveliness ;  and  softening,  as  much  as  may 
be,  whatever  makes  against  her.  No  less  a 
favourite  with  him  is  Siegfried,  the  prompt, 
gay,  peaceably  fearless  hero ;  to  whom,  in  the 
Second  JviHl-kire,  we  are  here  suddenly  intro- 
duced, at  Banten  (Xanten)  the  Court  of  Neth- 
erland;  whither,  to  his  glad  parents,  after 
achievements  (to  us  partially  known)  "of 
which  one  might  sing  and  tell  for  ever,"  that 
noble  prittce  has  returned.  Much  ashe  has  done 
and  conqnered,  he  is  but  just  arrived  at  man's 


Ksn  IwoopentngslaniBBof  the  Jfiiciungiv  IJed, 


Imes.  BS  in  Blania  FLtBl,  the  mtdcile  words  (wm™,  lebi. 
mrat !  frciittx,  iiriioi)  also  rhyme ;  but  tbis  Is  iBtbor  a 
are  esse.  The  word  itteitM  or  Keclwh  «>«<  In  Ihe  Flm 
Stanza,  n  the  conBUuii  iteelfnailon  tbr  liDtd  Bgltteis,  and 
laa  the  nma  root  with  rick,  (tttus  io  old  Frsnch.  lumma 
rkliis ,-  In  apulBh,  riiM  kowilrra,')  which  Itut  le  here  alui 
ivnoniioinus  with  vewe^giU,  anrl  Is  applied  to  kinfia,  and 
?Von  ID  tbe  Almighly,  Got  devt^/tea- 

■  dh.Gooi^Ic 
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years :  it  is  on  occasion  of  Ihis  joyful  event, 
that  a  high-tide  (hochgezil)  is  now  held  there, 
with  infinite  joustings,  minstrelsy,  iai^esses, 
and  other  chivalrous  doings,  all  which  is  sung 
with  utmost  heartiness.  The  old  King  Siege- 
mund  offers  to  resign  his  i;rown  to  him  i  but 
Siegfried  has  other  game  a-field:  the  un- 
paralleied  beauty  of  Chriemhild  has  reached  his 
ear  and  his  fancy ;  and  now  he  will  to  Worms, 
nnd  woo  her,  at  least "  see  how  it  stands  with 
ficr."  Fruitless  is  it  for  Siegemnnd  and  the 
mother  Siegelinde  to  represent  the  perils  of  the 
enterprise,  the  pride  of  (hose  Burgundia 
GunthersandOernots,  the  fierce  temper  of  thei 
nncleHagen;  Siegfriedis  as  obstinate  as  young 

Eel.  Nay,  he  will  not  accept  the  much  more 
liberal  proposition,  to  take  an  army  with  him, 
and  conquer  the  country,  if  it  must  be  so;  he 
will  ride  forth,  like  himself,  with  twelve  cham- 
pions only,  and  so  defy  the  future.  Where- 
iipon,  the  old  people  finding  that  there  is  no 
other  course,  proceed  to  make  him  clothes  ;• — 
at  least,  the  good  queen  with  "  her  fair  w<i 
sitting  nighl  and  day,"  and  sewing,  does  st . 
fatherfuriiishingnoblest  battle  and  riding  gear; 
— and  so  dismiss  him  with  many  blessings  and 
lamentations.  "For  him  wept  sore  the  king 
and  his  wi/e,  but  he  comforted  both  their  bodies 
(lif);  he  said,  'ye  must  not  weep,  for  my 
body  ever  shall  ye  be  without  care.' " 


Cauao  had  lliey  of iBiimiiling  flucb  bndin/  til  Iheir  mind. ' 
Nevertheless,  on  the  seventh  morning,  that 
adventurous  company  "  ride  up  ihe  sand,"  {on 
the  Rhine  beach  to  Worms,)  in  high  temper, 
ill  dress  and  trappings,  aspect  and  bearing, 
more  than  kingly, 

Siegfried's  reception  at  King  Gunther's  court, 
and  his  brave  sayings  and  doings  there  for 
snme  time,  we  must  omit.  One  fine  trait  of 
his  chivalrous  delicacy  it  is  that,  for  a  whole 
year,  he  never  hints  at  his  errand;  never  once 
sees  or  speaks  of  Chriemhild,  whom,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  longing  day  and  night  to  meet.  She, 
on  her  side,  has  often  through  her  lattices 
noticed  the  gallant  stranger  victorious  in  all 
tiltings  and  knightly  eiercises;  whereby  it 
would  seem,  in  spile  of  her  rigorous  predeter- 
minations, some  kindness  for  him  is  already 
gliding  in.  Meanwhile,  mighty  wars  and 
threats  of  invasion  arise,  and  Siegfried  does 
the  slate  good  service.  Returning  victorious, 
both  as  general  and  soldier,  from  Hesaen, 
(Hessia,)  where,  by  help  of  his  own  courage 
and  the  sword  Balmung,  he  has  captured  a 
Danish  King,  and  ntlerly  discomfited  a  Saion 
one ;  he  can  now  show  himself  before  Chriem- 
hild without  other  blushes  than  (hose  of  timid 
love.  Nay,  the  maiden  has  herself  inquired 
pointedly  of  the  messengers,  touching  his  ex- 
ploits ;  and  "her  fair  face  grew  rose-red  when 
she  heard  them."  A  gay  High-tide,  by  way  of 
triumph,  is  appointed ;  several  kings,  and  two- 
and-thirty  princes,  and  knig;hts  enough   with 

•  This  ia  a  never-lhillni;  prepurative  tnr  all  eiperli. 


"  gold-red  saddles,"  come  to  joust,  and  better 
than  whole  inHnities  of  kings  and  printes.with 
their  saddles,  the  fair  Chriemhild  herself,  under 
guidance  of  her  mother,  chiefly  too  in  honour 
of  the  victor,  is  to  grace  that  sport.  "Tile  the 
full  rich"  fails  not  to  set  her  needle-women  to 
work,  and  "  clothes  of  price  are  taken  from 
their  presses,"  for  the  love  of  her  child, "where- 
with to  deck  many  women  and  maids."  And 
now,  "  on  the  Whits  on -moral  eg,"  all  is  ready, 
and  glorious  as  heart  could  desire  it:  brave 
Ritters  "  five  thousand  or  more,"  all  glancing 
in  the  lists;  but  grander  still,  Chriemhild  her- 
self is  advancing  beside  her  mother,  with  a 
hundred  bodyguards,  all  sword-in-hand  and 
many  a  noble  maid  "wearing  rich  raiment,"  in 

"  Now  issued  forth  the  lovely  one,  (minnech- 
liche,)  as  the  red  morning  doth  from  troubled 
clouds;  much  care  fled  away  from  him,  who 
bore  her  in  his  heart,  and  long  had  done;  he 
saw  the  lovely  one  stand  in  her  beauty. 

"There  glanced  from  her  garments  full 
many  precious  stones,  her  rose-red  colour 
shone  full  lovely ;  try  what  he  might,  each 
man  must  confess  that  in  this  world  he  had 
tint  seen  aught  so  fair. 

"Lilre  as  the  light  moon  stands  before  the 
stars,  and  its  sheen  so  clear  goes  over  the 
clouds,  even  so  slo  d  he  new  before  many 
fair  women  whereat  cheeied  was  the  mind 
of  the  hero 

"The  rich  chamberlaii  s  von  saw  go  before 
her,  the  high  ■spirited  Becken  would  not  for- 
bear, but  pre'i'.ed  on  where  thev  saw  the  lovely 
maiden.    Siegfried  the  lord  was  both  glad  and 

"  He  thought  in  his  mind,  how  could  this  be 
that  I  should  woo  thee!  That  was  a  foolish 
dream ;  yet  must  I  for  ever  be  a  stranger,  I 
were  rather  (san/er,  softer)  dead.  He  became 
from  these  thoughts,  in  quick  changes,  pale 
and  red. 

"  Thus  stood  so  lovely  the  child  of  Siege- 
linde, as  if  he  were  limned  on  parchment  by 
a  master's  art;  for  all  granted  that  hero  so 
beaoliful  they  had  never  seen." 

In  this  passage,  which  we  have  rendered, 
from  the  Fifth  Jve«livre,  into  the  closest  prose, 
to  be  remarked,  among  other  singular- 
that  there  are  two  similes:  in  which 
figure  of  speech  our  old  Singer  deals  very 
sparingly.  The  first,  thai  comparison  of 
Chriemhild  to  the  moon  among  stars  with  ils 
:heen  going  over  the  clouds,  has  now  for 
nany  centuries  had' little  novelty  or  merit; 
but  the  second,  that  of  Siegfried  to  a  Figure 
in  some  illuminated  Manascript,  is  graceful  in 
itself;  and  unspeakably  so  (o  antiquaries,  sel- 
dom honoured,  in  their  Black-lelter  stubbitig 
and  grubbing,  with  such  a  poetic  windfall. 

A  prince  and  a  princess  of  this  quality  are 
clearly  made  for  one  another.  Nay,  on  the 
motion  of  young  Herr  Gernoi,  fair  Chriemhild 
is  bid  specially  to  salute  Siegfried,  she  who 
had  never  before  saluted  man  i  which  unpa- 
ralleled grace  the  lovely  one,  in  all  oouriliness, 
openly  does  him.  'fBe  welcome,"  said  she, 
"Herr  Siegfried,  a  noble  Ritter  good  ;"  from 
which  salute,  for  this  seems  to  have  been  all, 
"much    raised   was  his   mind."    He  bowed 


I   mind.  ^  He  bowed 
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with  graceful 
with  women;  she  toolt  him  by  the  hand,  and 
with  fond  slolen  glances,  ihey  looked  al  each 
other.  Whether  in  that  ceremonial  joining  of 
hands  there  might  not  he  some  sod,  slight 
pressure,  of  far  deeper  import,  is  what  onr 
Singer  will  not  take  upon  him  to  say ;  how- 
ever, he  thinks  the  affirmative  more  probable. 
Henceforth,  in  that  bright  May  weather,  the 
two  were  seen  constantly  together:  nothing 
but  felicity  around  and  before  them. — In  these 
days,  truly,  it  mast  have  been  that  the  famous 
Prize-fight  with  Dietrich  of  Bern  and  his  ele- 
ven Lomhardy  champions,  look  place,  litlle  to 
the  profit  of  the  two  Lovers ,  were  it  not  ra- 
ther that  the  whole  of  that  Rose-garden  trans- 
action, as  given  in  the  HfMenburh,  might  be 
falsified  and  even  imaginary;  for  no  mention 
or  hint  of  it  occurs  here.  War  or  battle  is 
not  heard  of;  Siegfried,  the  peerless,  walks 
wooiogly  by  the  side  of  Chriemhild  the  peer- 
less ;  matters,  it  is  evident,  are  in  the  best 
possible  course. 

But  now  comes  a  new  side-wind,  which, 
however,  in  the  long  run  also  forwards  the 
voyage.  Tidings,  namely,  reached  over  Ihe 
Rhii«,  not  so  surprising  we  might  jiope,"  that 
there  was  matiy  a  fair  maiden;"  whereupon 
Gunther  the  King  "thought  with  himself  to 
win  one  of  Ihem."  It  was  an  honest  purpose 
in  King  Gunther,  only  his  choice  was  not  the 
discreetest  For  no  fair  maiden  will  conieni 
him  but  Queen  Brunhild,  a  lady  who  rules  in 
Isenland,  far  over  sea,  famed  indeed  for  her 
beauty,  yet  no  less  for  her  caprices.  Fables 
we  have  met  with  of  this  Brunhild  being  pro- 
perly a  Folkyr,  or  Scandinavian  Houri.  such 
as  were  wonl  to  lead  old  northern  warriors 
from  their  last  battle  field,  into  Valhalla;  and 
that  her  castle  of  hfnslcin  stood  amidst  a  lake 
of  fire ;  but  this,  as  we  said,  is  fable  and 
groundless  calumny,  of  which  there  is  not  so 
much  as  notice  taken  here.  Brunhild,  it  is 
plain  enough,  was  a  flesh-and-hlood  maiden, 
glorious  in  look  and  faculty,  only  with  some 
preternatural  talents  given  her,  and  the  strang- 
est, wayward  habits.  It  appears,  for  example. 
thai  any  suitor  proposing  for  her  has  this  brief 
condilion  to  proceed  upon  i  he  must  try  the 
adorable  in  the  three  several  games  of  hurling 
the  Spear  (al  one  another).  Leaping,  and 
throwing  the  Stone;  if  victorions,  he  gains 
her  hand ;  if  vanquished,  he  loses  his  own 
head  i  which  latter  issue,  such  is  the  fair 
Amazon's  strength,  frequent  fatal  expeiiment 
has  shown  to  be  the  only* probable  one. 

Siegfried,  who  knows  something  of  Bum- 
hild  and  her  ways,  votes  clearly  against  the 
whole  enterprise  ;  however,  Gunther  has  once 
for  all  got  the  whim  in  hitn,  and  must  see  it 
out.  The  prudent  Hagen  von  Toneg,  uncle  lo 
love-sick  Gunther,  and  ever  true  to  him,  then 
advises  that  Siegfried  be  requested  lo  take 
part  in  ihe  adventure;  lo  which  request  Sieg- 
fried readily  accedes  on  one  condilion ;  that 
should  they  prove  fortunate  he  himself  is  to 
have  Chriemhild  to  wife,  when  they  return. 
This  readily  settled,  he  now  takes  charge  of 
the  bnsiness,  and  throws  a  litlle  light  on  it  for 
the  others.  They  must  lead  no  army  ihiiher, 
only  two,  Hagen  and  Dajikwarl.  besides  the 


king  and  himself,  shall  go.  The  grand  sub- 
ject of  watff  •  (clothes)  is  next  hinted  al,  and 
in  general  terms  elucidated;  whereupon  a  so- 
lemn consultation  with  Chriemhild  ensues; 
and  a  great  culling  out,  on  her  pan,  of  white 
sitk  from  Araby,  of  green  silk  from  Zazemang, 
of  strange  fish-skins  covered  with  morocco 
silk;  a  great  sewing  thereof  for  seven  weeks, 
on  the  part  of  her  maids ;  lastly  a  fltting-on 
of  the  three  suits  by  each  hero,  for  each  had 
ihree ;  and  he^rliesl  thanks  in  return,  seeing 
all  fitted  perfectly,  and  was  of  grace  and  price 
onuiierable.  What  is  sliti  more  to  the  point, 
Siegfried  takes  his  Cloak  of  Darkness  with 
him.  fancying  he  may  need  it  there.  The 
good  old  Singer,  who  has  hitherto  alluded  only 
in  the  faintest  way  to  Siegfried's  prior  adven- 
tures and  miraculous  possessions,  introduces 
this  of  the  Tamkappe  with  great  frankness 
and  simplicity.  "Of  wild  dwarfs,  {gelieargen,)" 
says  he.  "I  have  heard  tell,  they  are  in  hollow 
mountains,  and  for  defence  wear  somewhat 
called  Tarnkappe,  of  wondrous  sort:"  Ihe 
qualities  of  which  garmeni,  that  it  renders  in- 
visible, and  gives  twelve  men's  strength,  are 
already  known  lo  us. 

The  voyage  lo  Isenstein.  Si^fried  steering 
the  ship  thither,  is  happily  accomplished  in 
twenty  days.  Gnniher  admires  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  fine  masonry  of  the  place;  as  indeed 
he  well  might,  Ihere  being  some  eighiy-six 
towers,  three  immense  palaces,  and  one  im- 
mense hall,  the  whole  built  of  "  marble  green 
as  grass ;"  farther  he  sees  many  fair  women 
looking  from  the  windows  down  on  the  hark, 
and  ihinks  the  loveliest  is  she  in  the  snow- 
white  dress;  which,  Siegfried  informs  him,  is 
a  worthy  choice;  the  snow-while  maiden  being 
no  other  than  Branbild.  It  is  also  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Siegfried,  for  reasons  known  best 
to  himself,  had  previously  stipulated  thai, 
though  a  free  king,  they  should  all  treat  him 
as  vassal  of  Gunther;  for  whom  accordingly 
he  holds  the  stirrup,  as  Ihey  mount  on  Ihe 
beach;  Ihereby  giving  rise  to  a  misconception, 
which  in  the  end  led  to  saddest  consequences. 

(jueen  Brunhild,  who  had  called  back  her 
maidens  from  the  windows,  being  a  strict  dis 
ciplinarian.  and  retired  into  the  interior  of  her 
green  marble  Isenstein,  lo  dress  slill  belter, 
now  inquires  of  some  allendani.  Who  these 
strangers  of  such  lordly  aspect  are,  and  what 
brings  them.  The  attendant  professes  himself 
at  a  loss  10  say;  one  of  them  looks  like  Sieg- 
fried, the  other  is  evidently  by  his  port  a  noble 
king.  His  notice  of  Von  Troneg  Hagen  is 
peculiarly  vivid. 

The  (bird  ofthoae  companlong.  He  ts  of  aspect  stem, 
And  yet  with  lovely  body,  Bicb  queen,  as  ye  mlghl  dn- 


ooBhl  «" 


This  is  one  of  those  little  graphic  tonchesi 
scattered  all  over  our  Poem,  which  do  more 
for  picturing  out  an  object,  especially  a  man, 
than  whole  pages  of  enumeration  and  mensura- 
tion.   Hever  after  do  we  hear  of  this  slout,  in- 
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domitable  Hagen,  in  s.T.  the  wild  deeds  and 
suflferings  he  passes  throagh,  bnt  those  suntidea 
blicken  of  his  come  before  lis,  wilh  the  rest- 
less, deep,  dauntless  spirit  thai  looks  through 
them. 

Brunhild's  reception  of  Siegfried  is  not  with- 
out tartness;  which,however,  he,  with  polished 
courtesy,  and  the  nimblest  address,  ever  at  his 
command,  softens  down,  or  hurries  over;  he 
is  here,  without  will  of  his  own,  and  so  forth, 
only  as  attendant  on  his  master,  the  renowned 
King  Gunlher,  who  comes  lo  sue  for  her  hand, 
it  and  keystone  of  all  earthly 
Tinhild,  who  had  determined  on 
fighting  Siegfried  himself,  if  he  so  willed  il, 
makes  small  account  of  this  King  Cinnther,  or 
his  prowess ;  and  instantly  clears  the  ground, 
and  equips  her  for  battle.  The  royal  wooer 
must  have  looked  a  little  blank  when  he  saw  a 
shield  brought  in  for  his  fair  one's  handling, 
"  three  spans  thick  with  gold  and  iron,"  which 
four  chamberlains  coutd  hardly  bear,  and  a 
spear  or  javelin  she  meant  to  shoot  or  hurl, 
which  was  a  burden  for  three.  Hagen,  in  angry 
apprehension  for  his  king  and  nephew,  e;(- 
claims  that  they  shall  all  lose  (heir  life,  ilip,} 
and  that  she  is  the  timetii  mp,  or  Devil's  wife. 
Nevertheless  Siegfried  is  already  there  in  his 
Cloak  of  Darkness,  twelve  men  strong,  and 
privily  whispers  in  the  ear  of  royalty  lo  be  of 
comfort ;  takes  the  shield  lo  himself,  Gunlher 
only  affecting  to  hold  it,  and  so  fronts  the  edge 
of  battle,  Brunhild  performs  prodigies  of 
spear-hurling,  of  leaping,  and  stone-pitching ; 
but, Gunlher,  or  rather  Siegfried,  "who  does 
Ihe  work,  he  only  acting  the  gestures,"  nay, 
who  even  snatches  him  up  into  the  air  and 
leaps  carrying  him, — gains  a  decided  victory, 
and  the  lovely  Amazon  must  own  with  sur- 
prise and  shame,  (hat  she  is  fairly  won. 
Siegfried  presently  appears  without  Tariito^jjic, 
and  asks  with  a  grave  face,  When  Ihe  games 
then  are  to  begin  t 

So  far  well;  yet  somewhat  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Brunhild  will  not  sail  for  Worms, 
to  be  wedded,  till  she  have  assembled  a  hi 
train  of  warriors:  wherein  the  Burgundians, 
being  here  without  retinue,  see  symptoms  or 
possibilities  of  mischief.  The  deft  Siegfried, 
ablest  of  men,  again  knows  a  resource.  In 
his  Tarntappf  he  steps  on  board  the  bark, 
which,  seen  from  the  shore,  appears  to  drift  off 
of  its  own  accord ;  and  therein,  stoutly  steering 
towards  Nibeluiigen-land,  he  reaches  that  mys- 
terious country  and  the  mountain  where  his 
Hoard  lies,  before  the  second  morning;  finds 
Dwarf  Alberich  and  all  his  giant  sentinels  at 
their  post,  and  faithful  almost  to  the  death ; 
these  soon  rouse  him  thirty  thousand  Nibelun- 
gen  Recken,  from  whom  he  has  only  to  choose 
one  Thousand  of  the  best;  equip  them  splen- 
didly enough  i  and  therewith  return  loGunther, 
simply  as  if  they  were  that  sovereign's  own 
body-guard,  that  had  been  delayed  a  little  by 
stress  of  weather. 

The  final  arrival  at  Worms ;  the  bridal 
feasts,  for  there  are  two,  Siegfried  also  receiv- 
ing his  reward;  and  the  joyance  and  splendour 
of  man  and  maid,  at  this  lordliest  of  hightides ; 
and  the  joustings,  greater  than  those  at  Aspra- 
mont  or  Montauban — every  rjader  can  fancy 


for  himself.  Remarkable  only  is  the  evil  eye 
with  which  queen  Brunhild  still  continues  lo 
regard  the  noble  Siegfried.  She  cannot  under- 
stand how  Gunlher,  the  Landlord  of  the  Rhine,* 
should  have  bestowed  his  sister  on  a  vassal: 
the  assurance  thai  Siegfried  also  ts  a  prince 
and  heir-apparent,  the  printte  namely  of  Ne- 
Iherland,  and  little  inferior  to  Burgundian 
majesty  itself,  yields  no  complete  satisfaction ; 
and  Brunhild  hints  plainly  that,  unless  the 
truth  be  told  her,  unpleasant  cunseqaences 
may  follow.  Thus  is  there  ever  a  ravelled 
thread  in  the  web  of  life!  But  for  this  liitie 
cloud  of  spleen,  these  bridal  feasts  had  been 
all  bright  and  balmy  as  the  month  of  June. 
Unluckily,  too,  the  cloud  is  an  electric  one; 
spreads  itself  in  time  into  a  general  earth- 
quake; nay,  that  very  night  becomes  a  Ihnn- 
der-storm,  or  tornado,  unparalleled  we  may 
hone  in  the  annals  of  connubial  happiness. 

The  Singer  of  the  NibeUmgea,  unlike  the  Au- 
thor of  Roderick  Random,  car^a  little  for  inter- 
meddling with  "the  chaste  mysteries  of 
hymen."  Could  we,  in  the  corrupt,  ambigu- 
ous, modern  tongue,  hope  to  exhibit  any  sha- 
dow of  the  old,  simple,  true-hearted,  merely 
historical  spirit,  with  which, 'in  perfect  purity 
of  soul,  he  describes  things  unattempied  yel  in 
prose  or  rhyme, — we  could  a  tale  unfold! 
Suffice  it  to  say.  King  Gonther,  Landlord  of 
(he  Rhine,  falling  sheer  down  from  the  third 
heaven  of  hope,  finds  his  spouse  the  most 
athletic  and  intractable  of  women ;  and  him- 
self, at  the  close  of  the  adventure,  nowise 
encircled  in  her  arms,  but  lied  hard  and  fasl 
hand  and  foot,  in  her  girdle,  and  hung  thereby, 
at  considerable  elevation,  on  a  nail  in  the  wall. 
Lei  any  reader  of  sensibility  figure  the  emo- 
tions of  the  royal  breast,  there  as  he  vibrates 
suspended  on  his  peg,  and  his  inexorable  bride 
sleeping  sound  in  her  bed  below !  Towards 
morning  he  capitulates;  engaging  to  observe 
the  prescribed  line  of  conduct  wilh  utmost 
strictness,  so  he  maybnt  avoid  becoming  a 
laughing-stock  to  all  men. 

No  wonder  the  dread  king  looked  rather 
grave  next  morning,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  mankind  in  a  cold  manner. 
He  confesses  to  Siegfried,  who  partly  suspects 
how  it  may  be,  that  he  has  brought  the  "evil 
devil"  home  to  bis  house  in  Ihe  shape  of  wife, 
whereby  he  is  wretched  enough.  However, 
there  are  remedies  for  all  things  but  death. 
The  ever-serviceable  Siegfried  undertakes 
even  here  to  make  the  crooked  straight.  What 
may  not  an  honest  friend  wilh  Tarnkappe  and 
twelve  men's  strength  performl  Proud  Brun- 
hild, next  night,  after  a  fierce  contest,  owns 
herself  again  vanquished  ;  Gunther  is  there  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  another's  victory ;  the  noble 
Siegfried  withdraws,  taking  nothing  wilh  him 
but  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  the  proud 
queen's  Ring  and  Gtrdle  gained  from  her  in 
that  struggle ;  which  small  trophies  he,  with 
the  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind,  presents  to 
his  own  fond  wife,  little  dreaming  that  they 
would  one  day  cost  him  and  her,  and  all  of 
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Ihem,  so  dear.  Sach  readers  as  take  any  in- 
terest inpoorGnnther  will  be  gratified  to  leam, 
that  from  this  hour  Brunhild's  preternatural 
Giculties  quite  left  her,  being  all  dependent  on 
her  maidhood ;  so  that  any  more  spear-hurling, 
or  other  the  like  extraordinary  work,  is  not  to 
be  apprehended  from  her. 

If  we  add  that  Siegfried  formally  made  over 
to  his  dear  Chriemhild  the  Nibelungen  Hoard, 
hyvay  oC  Morgengnbe,  (or,  as  we  may  say,  Join- 
ture i)  and  the  high-tide,  though  not  the  honey- 
moon being  past,  returned  to  Netherland  with 
his  spouse,  to  be  welcomed  there  with  infinite 
rejoicings, — we  have  gone  through  as  it  were 
Ihe  First  Act  of  this  Tragedy,  and  may  here 
pause  to  look  round  us  for  a  moment.  The 
main  characters  are  now  introduced  on  the 
scene,  Ihe  relations  that  bind  them  together  are 
dimly  sketched  out:  there  is  Ihe  prompt,  cheer- 
ftilly  heroic,  invulnerable,  and  invincible  Sieg- 
fried, now  happiest  of  men;  the  high  Chriem- 
hild, fitly-mated,  and  if  a  moon,  revolving  glo- 
rious ronni!  her  saa,OT Frieild(_joy  and  darling); 
Dot  without  pride  and  female  aspirings,  yet  not 
prouder  than  one  so  gifted  and  placed  is 
pardonable  for  being.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  King  Gunther.or  rather  let  us  sayking's- 
mantle  Gunlher,  for  never  eicept  in  that  one 
enterprise  of  courting  Brunhild,  in  which  loo, 
willMKt  help,  he  would  have  cut  so  poor  a 
figure,  does  the  worthy  sovereign  show  will 
of  his  own,  or  character  other  than  that  of 
good  potter's  clay  ;  farther,  the  suspicions,  fore- 
casting, yet  slout  and  reckless  Hagen,  him 
with  Ihe  capirf  gtanea,  and  these  turned  not  too 
kindly  on  Siegfried,  whose  prowess  he  has 
used  yet  dreads,  whose  Nibelungen  Hoard  he 
perhaps  already  covets ;  lastly,  the  rigorous  and 
vigorous  Bmonild,  of  whom  also  more  is  to  be 
feared  than  hoped.  Considering  the  fierce 
nature  of  these  now  mingled  ingredients,  and 
how,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Guniher 
there  is  no  menstruum  of  placid  stupidity 
soften  ihem,  except  in  Siegfried, no  element 
heroic  truth  to  master  them  and  bind  them 
gelher, — unquiet  fermentation  may  readily  be 
apprehended. 

Meanwhile,  for  a  season  all  is  peace 
snnshme.  Siegfried  reigns  in  Netherland,  of 
which  his  father  has  surrendered 
crown  ;  Chriemhild  brings  him  a  son,  whom 
in  honour  uf  the  uncle  he  christens  Gunther, 
which  courtesy  the  uncle  and  Brunhild  repay 
in  kind.  The  Nibelungen  Hoard  is  still  open 
EUid  inexhaustible;  Dwarf  Alberich  and  all  the 
Recken  there  still  loyal ;  outward  relations 
friendly,  internal  supremely  prosperous;  these 
are  halcyon  days.  But.  alas,  they  cannot  last 
Queen  Brunhild,  retaining  with  true  femah 
tenacity  her  first  ntition,  right  or  wrong,  re 
fleets  one  day  thai  Siegfried,  who  is  and  shall 
be  nothing  but  her  husband's  vassal,  has  for  a 
long  while  paid  him  no  service;  and,  deter- 
mined on  a  remedy,  manages  that  Siegfried 
and  his  queen  shall  be  invited  to  a  bigh-tidi 
al  Worms,  where  opportunity  may  chance  for 
enforcing  that  claim.  Thither  accordingly, 
after  ten  years'  absence,  we  find  these  illustri- 
ous guests  returning  ;■  Siegfried  escorted  by  a 
thousand  Nibelungen  Eilters,  acid  farther  by 
his   father  Siegemund,  who  leads  . 


N 

;tly  home  lo  the  busmeas  and  bosoms  of 
len.    The  subject  is  that  old  story  of  Pre- 
cedence, which  indeed,  from  the  lime  of  Cain 
and  Abel  downwards,  has  wrought  such  effu- 
of  blood  and  bile  both  among  men  and  wo- 
;  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  armaments  and 
battle-fields,   whether  Blenheims  and  Water- 
loos,  or  any  plate-displays,   and   tongue-and 
eye  skirmishes,  in  the  circle  of  domestic  Tea: 
nay,  the  very  animals  have  it ;  and  horses, 
were  they  but   the   miserablesl  Shelties  and 
Welsh  ponies,  will  not  graze  together  till  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  clear  fighi,  who  is  master 
of  whom,  and  a  proper  drawing-room  etiquette 
established. 

Brunhild  and  Chriemhild  take  to  arguing 
aboui  the  merits  of  their  husbands;  Ihe  latter 
fondly  expatiating  on  the  pre-eminence  of  her 
Friedel,  how  he  walks  "  like  the  moon  among 
"  before  all  other  men,  is  reminded  by 
iister  that  one  man  at  least  must  be  ex- 
cepted, the  mighty  king  Guniher  of  Worms,  to 
whom,  by  his  own  confe.ision  long  ago  at 
lein,he  is  vassal  and  servant.  Chriemhild 
_..  iooner  admit  that  clay  is  above  sunbeams, 
than  any  such  proposition;  which  therefore 
she,  in  all  politeness,  requests  of  her  sister 
never  more  to  touch  upon  while  she  lives. 
The  result  may  be  foreseen ;  rejoinder  follows 
reply,  statement  grows  assertion  ;  ftint-sparks 
fallen  on  the  dry  flax,  which  from  smofee 

s  into  conflagration.  The  two  queens  pari 

in  hottest,  though  still  clear-flaming  anger. 
Not,  however,  to  let  their  anger  burn  out,  only 
to  feed  it  with  more  solid  fuel.  Chriemhild 
dresses  her  forty  maids  in  finer  than  royal  ap- 
parel; orders  out  all  her  husband's  Recken; 
and  so  attended,  walks  foremost  to  the  Minster, 
wheremassistobesaid;  thus  practically  assert- 
ing that  she  is  not  only  a  true  queen,  but  the 
worthier  of  the  two.  Brunhild,  quite  outdone 
in  splendour,  and  enraged  beyond  all  patience, 
overtakes  her  at  the  door  of  the  Minster,  with 
peremptory  order  to  stop  :  "  before  king's  wit: 
shall  vassal's  never  go- ' 

Then  Butd  ihs  fatr  Chileniliilde,  Ri^til  angry  v/m  ho 


'self  MbI  all  pnlliiK'i' Wiih  ahamfilhy  tktrdodyei 
v  can  a  Concubine  By  rijhl  a  King's  wife  be  1'* 


Who  ItrBt  had  Ihy  ftlf  boiiy  Was  SlPifrled  my  beloved 

Han; 
MybiolherwaBilnotThatThyniiiclhcrtd  Tmin  thee  wan." 

In  proof  of  which  outrageous  saying,  she  pro- 
duces that  Ring  and  Girdle ;  the  innoient  con- 
quest of  which,  as  we  well  know,  had  a  far  other 
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origin,  Brnnhild  bnrsts  into  tears ;  "  sadder 
layshe  never  saw,"  Nay,  perhaps  a  new  light 
now  rose  on  her  over  much  [hat  had  been 
lark  in  her  late  history ;  "she  rued  foil  sore 
■Jiat  ever  she  was  born." 

Here,  then,  is  the  black  injury,  which  only 
blood  will  wash  away.  The  evil  fiend  has 
hegnn  his  work ;  and  the  issue  of  it  lies  be- 
yond man's  control.  Siegfried  may  protest 
his  innocence  of  that  calumny,  and  chastise 
his  indiscreet  spouse  for  uttering  it  even  in 
the  heat  of  anger:  the  femaieheart  is  wounded 
beyond  healing;  the  old  springs  of  bitterness 
against  this  hero  unite  into  a  fell  flood  of  hate; 
while  be  sees  the  sunlight,  she  cannot  know  a 
joyful  hour.  Vengeance  is  soon  offered  her : 
Hagen,  who  lives  only  for  his  prince,  under- 
takes this  bad  service ;  by  treacherous  profes- 
sions of  attachment,  and  anxiety  to  guard 
Siegfried's  life,  he  gains  from  Chriemhild  the 
secret  of  his  vulnerability ;  Siegfried  is  carried 
out  to  hnnt;  and  in  the  hour  of  frankest  gayely 
is  stabbed  through  the  fatal  spot;  and,  felling 
(he  murderer  to  the  ground,  dies  upbraiding 
his  false  kindred,  yet,  with  a  touching  sim- 
plicity, recommending  his  child  and  wife  to 
their  protection.  "  Let  her  feel  that  she  is  your 
sister ;  was  there  ever  virtue  in  princes,  be 
true  to  her :  for  me  my  Father  and  my  men 
shall  long  wait."  "  The  flowers  all  round 
were  wetted  with  blood,  then  he  struggled  with 
death ;  not  lone  did  he  this,  the  weapon  cut 
him  t6o  keen ;  so  he  could  speak  nought  more, 
the  Recke  bold  and  noble." 

At  this  point,  we  (night  say,  ends  the  Third 
Act  of  our  Tragedy;  the  whole  story  hence- 
forth takes  a  darker  character;  it  is  as  if  a 
tone  of  sorrow  and  fateful  boding  became  more 
and  more  audible  in  its  free,  light  music  Evil 
has  produced  new  evil  in  fatal  augmentation : 
injury  is  abolished ;  but  in  its  stead  there  is 
guilt  and  despair.  Chriemhild,  an  hour  ago  so 
rich,  is  now  robbed  of  all:  her  grief  is  bound- 
less as  her  love  has  been.  No  glad  (bought 
can  ever  more  dwell  in  her;  darkness,  utter 
ntghi,  has  come  over  her,  as  she  looked  into 
the  red  of  morning.  The  spoiler  too  walks 
abroad  unpunished;  the  bleeding  corpse  wit- 
nesses against  Hagen,  nny  he  himself  cares 
not  to  hide  the  deed.  But  who  is  there  to 
avenge  the  friendless  ?  Siegfried's  father  has 
returned  in  haste  to  his  own  land;  Chriemhild 
is  now  aione  on  the  earth, her  husbnnd's  grave 
is  all  that  remains  to  her;  there  oniy  can  she 
sit,  as  if  waiting  at  the  threshold  of  her  own 
dark  home;  and  in  pravers  and  tears,  pour  out 
Ihe  sorrow  and  love  that  have  no  end.  Still 
farther  injuries  are  heaped  on  her:  by  advice 
of  the  crafty  Hagen,  Gunlher,  who  had  nol 
planned  the  murder,  yet  permitted  and  wit- 
nessed it,  now  comes  with  whining  profession; 
of  repentance  and  good-will ;  per>inades  her  to 
send  for  the  Nibelungen  Hoard  to  Worms  : 
where  no  sooner  is  it  arrived,  than  Hagen  and 
the  rest  forcibly  take  il  from  her ;  and  her  last 
trust  in  aflection  or  truth  from  morial  is  rudely 
cut  away.  Bent  to  the  earth,  she  weeps  only 
for  her  lost  Siegfried,  knows  no  comfort,  but 
will  weep  for  ever. 

One  lurid  gleam  of  hope,  after  long  years  of 
darkness,  breaks  tn  on  her,  in  the  prospect  of 


revenge.  King  Elzel  sends  from  his  far  country 
to  solicit  her  handt  the  embassy  she  hears  al 
light  do;  the  good 
Rudiger,  Etzel's  spokesman,  pleads  in  vain 
that  his  king  is  the  richest  of  all  earthly  kings; 
that  he  is  so  lonely  "  since  Prau  Helke  died;" 
that  though  a  Heathen  he  has  Christians  about 
him,  and  may  one  day  be  converted:  till,  at 
length,  when  he  hints  distantly  at  the  power  of 
Etzel  to  avenge  her  injuries,  she  on  a  sudden 
becomes  all  attention.  Hagen,  foreseeing  such 
lossibilities,  protests  against  the  match;  but 
s  overruled:  Chriemhild  departs  with  Eudiger 
for  the  land  of  the  Huns;  taking  cold  leave  of 
her  relations  ;  ouiy  two  of  whom,  her  brother! 
Gemot  and  Geiselher,  innocent  of  that  murder, 
does  she  admit  near  her  as  convoy  to  the 
Uonau. 

The  Nibelungen  Hoard  has  hitherto  been 

fatal  to  all  its  possessors;  lo  the  two  sons  of 

Nibelung;  to  Siegfried  its  conqueror;  neither 

(he  Burgundian  Royal  Hou^e  fare  better 

it.     Already,  discords    threatening    to 

,  Hagen  sees  prudent  to  sinif  it  in  the 

Rhine;  first  taking  oath  of  Gunlher  and  his 

brothers,  thai  none  of  them  shall  reveal  the 

hiding-place,  while  any  of   the  r 


But  the  c 


i  that  clav 


Duld  n 


sunk    there.     The   Nibelungen -Is 
theirs ;  they  themselves  are  henceforth  called 
Nibelungen  ;  and  this  history  of  their  fate  is 
the    Nibelungen    Song,   or   Nibtlwngen    Nolh, 
(Nihelungen's  Need,  extreme  need,  or  final 
wreck  and  abolition.) 
The  Fifth  Act  of  our  strange  eventful  history 
)w  draws  on.  Chriemhild  has  a  kind  husband, 
of  hospitable  disposition,  who  troubles  himself 
little  nbont  her  secret  feelings   and   intents. 
With  his  permission,  she  sends  two  minstrels, 
riling  the  Bu^undian  Court  to  a  high-tide, 
Etzel's:  she  has  charged  the  messengers  to 
y  that  she  is  happy,  and  to  bring  all  Gun- 
ther's  cbampiims  with  them.    Her  eye  was  on 
Hagen,  but  she  could  nol  single  him  from  the 
Afler  seven  days'  deliberation,  Gunther 
ers  Ihat  he  will  come.    Hagen  has  loudly 
laded  the  journey,  but  again  been  over- 
ruled.   "  It  is  his  fate,"  says  a  coromenlalor, 
"like  Cassandra's,  ever  to  foresee  the  evil, 
and  ever  10  be  disregarded.    He  himself  shut 
his  ear  against  the  inward  voice;  and  nowhi-j 
warnings  are  uttered  lo  the  deaf."    He  ar^es 
long,  but  in  vain :  nay,  young  Gemot  hints  at 
last  that  this  aversion  originates  in  personal 


■nej  irag.ii 


nush 


Fran  Ule's  dreams  and  omens  are  now  una 
vailing  with  him;  "whoso  heedelh  dreams," 
said  Hagen,  "of  the  right  story  wotteth  nol:" 
he  has  computed  the  worst  issue,  nnd  defied  iu 
Many  a  little  iciaeh  of  pathos,  and  even 
solemn  beauty  lies  carelessly  scattered  in  thesa 
rhymes,  had  we  space  to  exhibit  such  here. 
As  specimen  of  a  strange,  winding,  diffuse, 
yet  innocently  graceful  style  of  narrative,  we 
had  translated  some  considerable  portion  of 
this  Twenty-fifth  Jventmre, "  How  the  Nibelua 
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gen  marchefl  (fared.)  to  the  Huns,"  into  verses 
as  literal  as  might  be  ;  which  now,  alas,  look 
mournfully  different  from  the  original ;  almost 
like  Scriblerns's  shield  when  the  ba.rbarian 
housemaid  had.  scoured  it.  Nevertheless,  to 
do  for  the  reader  what  we  can,  let  somewhat 
of  that  modernized  ware,  such  as  it  is,  be  set 
before  him.  The  brave  Njbelungeti  are  on  the 
eve  of  departure ;  and  about  ferrying  over  the 
Rhine ;  and  here  it  may  be  noted  that  Worms,* 
with  our  old  Singer,  lies  not  in  its  true  posi- 
tiotl,  hut  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  a 
proof  at  least  that  he  was  tiever  there,  and 
probably  sang  and  lived  in  some  very  distant 


*  This  Clly  of  Worms,  fcaJ  we  a  right  imagination, 
ought  to  be  ae  venerable  to  na  Moderns,  aa  any  Tbebet 
OF  Troy  was  to  Ibe  Ancienla.  Whether  founded  b>  Ibt 
Oods  or  not,  il  is  nf  quite  unknown  antiqnity,  und  hni 
wilnesied  the  most  wondernil  thinL-a.   Wilhln  aulhentli 


n^MtneiiihBred  by  alf  mankfnd?  Nor  ie  Worma 
ftmoui  in  hitlory  than,  aa  Indeed  we  may  lee  here 

nmalDto  liitiaf,  **A  jrieaaant  meailoH  IbRre." 
Von  der  Ha^en, "  ii  ilill  called  Ctu'lemhild'a  /tetmn 
The  name  fCiinu  ttieir  la  derived  (by  Legendary  El 
logy)  ftom  Ihe  Dragon,  or  tftna,  which  BieEftiei  i 
the  flgnre  of  wtiich  once  Ibrmsd  the  City  Arms ;  in 
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I,  HInieeir  the  knighlly 


From  these  Mer-women,  who  "  skimmed 
aloof  like  while  cygnets,  at  sight  of  him,"  Ha- 
geti  snatches  up  "Iheir  wondrona  raiment;" 
on  condition  of  returning  which,  ihey  rede 
him  his  fortune ;  how  this  eipedilion  is  to 
speed.    At  first  faTOurably; 


1 :  "  To  Etxel 


restored  ihem,  than  they  change  their  tale; 
for  in  spite  of  that  matchless  honour,  it  ap- 
pears, every  one  of  the  adventurous  Recken 
is  to  perish. 


«./(■■ 

Thereupon,  see-ng  him  bent  on  ruin,  she 
gives  directions  how  to  find  the  ferry,  bul 
wilhal  counsels  him  to  deal  warily ;  the  ferry- 
house  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
the  boatman,  too,  is  not  only  the  hottest-tem- 
pered of  men,  but  rich  and  indolent;  never- 
theless, if  nothing  else  will  serve,  let  Hagen 
call  himself  Amelrich,  and  that  name  will 
bring  him,  All  happens  as  predicted:  the 
boatman,  heedless  of  all  shouting  and  offers 
of  gold  clasps,  bestirs  himself  lustily  at  the 
name  of  Amelrich ;  but  the  more  indignant 
13  he,  on  taking  in  his  fare,  lo  find  it  a  coun- 
terfeit.   He  orders  Hagen,  if  he  loves  his  life, 


>l  that,"  epak«  Bagen;  "Right  hwd  ai 
e  tbr  good  ftiendaliip  This  clasp  of  gold 
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sturdy  wight: 

Hagen  ferries  Ihem  over  himself  "into  the 
unknown  land,"  like  a  right  yare  sleersmanj 
yet  ever  brooding  fiercely  on  thai  prediction 
of  ihe  wild  Mer-woman,  which  had  outdone 
even  his  own  dark  forebodings.  Seeing  the 
Chaplain,  who  alone  of  ihem  ail  was  to  return, 
standing  in  the  boat  beside  bis  cAupjiffooiBw, 
(pyxes  and  other  sacred  forailure,)  he  deter- 
mines lo  belie  at  least  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  on  a  sudden  hurls  the  chaplain 
ipveiboard.  Nay,  as  the  poor  priest  swims 
alter  Ihe  boat,  he  pushes  him  down,  regardless 
of  all  remonstrance,  resolved  that  he  shall  die. 
Nevertheless  it  proved  not  so;  Ihe  chaplain 
made  for  the  other  side;  when  his  strength 
failed,  "then  God's  hand  helped  him,"  and  a( 
length  he  reached  the  shore.  Thus  does  the 
stern  fruth  stand  revealed  to  Hagen  by  the  very 
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Bteaos  lie  took  for  eluding  ii;  "he  Ihoughl 
with  himseir  these  Recten  qiurI  all  lose  Iheir 
lives."  From  this  lime,  a  grim  reckless  spirit 
tabes  possession  of  him ;  a  courage,  an  anda- 
cily,  waxing  more  and  more  into  tKe  fixed 
Mrength  of  desperation.  The  passage  once 
finislied,  he  dashes  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  casts 
it  in  the  stream,  greatly  as  the  others  wonder 


Not  then  i)id  Hag«n  lell  faim  Tbal  retnm  no  more  couU 

In  this  shipment  "into  the  tinknown  land' 
(here  lies,  for  the  more  penetrating  sort  oi 
commentators,  some  hidden  meanins  an) 
allusion.  The  destruction  of  the 
Ship,  as  of  the  Ship  ArRo,  of  ^i 
and  the  like,  is  a  constant  feature  of  such 
te'aditions :  it  is  thought,  this  ferrying  of  the 
Nibelnnpen  has  a  reference  lo  old  Scandina- 
Tian  Mythuses;  nay,  to  the  oldest,  most  uni- 
versal emblems  shaped  out  by  man's  Imagina- 
tion; Hagen  the  ferryman  being,  in  some  son, 
a.  lypeofDeath.who  ferries  over  his  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  into  a  Land  stili  more 

But  leaving  these  considerations,  let  as  re- 
mark the  deep  fearful  interest,  which,  in  ga- 
thering strength,  ri.ses  to  a  reoDy  tragical 
height  in  ihe  close  of  this  Poem.  'Strangely 
has  the  old  Singer,  in  these  his  loose  melodies, 
modulated  the  wild  narrative  into  a  poetic 
whole,  with  what  we  might  call  true  arl,  were 
it  not  rather  an  instinct  of  genius  still  more 
unerring.  A  fateful  gloom  now  hangs  over  Ihe 
fortunes  of  the  Nibelongen,  which  deepens  and 
deepens  as  they  march  onwards  to  the  jndg- 
ment-bar,  till  al!  are  engulphed  in  utter  night. 

Hagen  himself  rises  in  tragic  greatness  ;  so 
helpful,  so  prompt  and  strong  is  he,  and  true 
to  the  death,  though  without  hope.  If  sin  can 
ever  be  pardoned,  then  that  one  act  of  his  is 
pardonable ;  by  loyal  faith,  by  free  daring,  and 
heroic  constancy,  he  has  made  amends  for  it. 
Well  does  he  know  what  is  coming;  yet  he 
goes  iiirlh  lo  meet  it,  offers  to  Ruin  his  snllen 
welcome.  Warnings  thicken  on  him,  which 
he  treats  lightly,  ns  things  now  superfluous. 
Spite  of  our  love  for  Siegfried,  we  must  pity 
and  almost  respect  the  lost  Hagen,  now  in  his 
eitreme  need,  and  fronting  it  so  nobly.  "Mixed 
was  his  hair  with  a  gray  colour,  his  limbs 
strong,  and  threatening  his  iook."  Nay,  his 
sterner  qualities  are  beamifully  tempered  by 
another  feeling,  of  which  till  now  we  under- 
stood not  that  he  was  capable, — the  feeling  of 
friendship.  There  is  a  certain  Volker  of 
Alsace  here  introduced,  not  for  the  first  time, 
yel  first  in  decided  energy,  who  is  more  to 
Hagen  than  a  brother.  This  Volker,  a  coarlier 
and  noble,  is  also  a  ^elToani,  (minstrel,)  a 
Fidelere  mil,  (fiddler  good  ;)  and  sorely  Ihe 
prince  oi  all  Fiihleres ;  in  truth  a  very  ph<Bnii, 
tnelodioas  as  the  sofl  nightingale,  yet  strong 


as  Ihe  royal  eagle :  for  also  in  the  brunt  ol 
battle  he  can  play  tunes ;  and  with  a  Sieil  Fid- 
dkbom,  beats  strange  music  from  the  cleft  hel- 
mets of  his  enemies.  There  is,  in  this  con- 
tinual allusion  lo  Vollrer's  SckurerifiJdbogen, 
(Sword-fiddle bow,)  as  rude  as  it  sounds  lo  us, 
a  barbaric  greatness  and  depth  ;  the  l^ht 
minstrel  of  kingly  and  queenly  halls  is  gay 
also  in  the  storm  of  Fate,  its  dire  rushing  pipes 
and  whistles,  to  him :  is  he  not  the  image  of 
every  brave  man  fighting  with  Necessity,  be 
that  duel  when  and  where  it  may;  smiling  the 
fiend  with  giant  strokes,  yet  every  stroke 
mnsitttl?— This  Volker  and  Hagen  are  united 
inseparably, and  defy  death  together.  "What- 
ever Volker  said  pleased  Hagen ;  whatever 
Hagen  did  pleased  Viilker." 

But  into  these  last  Ten  Aeentiwrei,  almost 
like  Ihe  image  of  a  Doom.sday,  we  must  hardly 
glance  at  present.  Seldom,  perhaps,  in  the 
poetry  of  that  or  any  other  age,  has  a  grander 
scene  of  pity  and  terror  been  exhibited  than 
here,  could  we  look  into  it  clearly.  At  every 
new  step  new  shapes  of  fear  arise.  Dietrich 
of  Bern  meets  the  Nibelungen  on  their  way, 
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superfluous,  when  the  evil  itself 
apparent  and  inevitable.  Chriemhild.  wasted 
id  exasperated  here  Into  a  frightful  Medea, 
openly  Ihreaiens  Hagen,  but  is  openly  defied 
by  him;  he  and  Volker  retire  to  a  seat  before 
her  palace,  and  sit  there,  while  she  advances 
in  angry  tears,  with  a  crowd  of  armed  Hnns  to 
destroy  them.  Boc  Hagen  has  Siegfried's 
Balmung  lying  naked  on  his  knee,  the  Minstrel 
ali'o  has  drawn  his  keen  Fiddlebow.  and  the 
Huns  dare  not  provoke  the  battle.  Chriemhild 
would  fain  single  out  Hagen  for  vengeance ; 
hot  Hagen,  lilre  other  men,  stands  not  alone: 
and  sin  is  an  infection  which  will  not  rest  with 
one  victim.    P  rtak  m 
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when  the  tones  (lowed  so  sweetly  they  all  gave 
him  thanks.  Then  sounded  his' strings  till  all 
the  house  rang;  his  strength  and  the  art  were 
great,  sweeter  and  sweeter  he  began  to  play, 
till  flitted  forth  from  him  into  sleep  full  many 
a  care-worn  soul."  It  was  their  last  lullaby; 
ihey  were  to  sleep  no  more.  Armed  men 
appear,  but  suddenly  vanish,  in  the  njght; 
assassins  sent  by  Chriemhild,  expecting  no 
sentinel:  tt  is  plain  that  the  last  hour  draws 
nigh. 

In  Ihe  morning  the  Nibelungen  are  for  the 
Minster  to  hear  mass;  they  are  putting  on 
gay  raiment;  but  Hagen  tells  them  a  different 
tale :  "  Te  must  lake  other  garments,  Recken ;" 
"instead  of  silk  shirts,  hauberlis:  for  rich 
mantles  your  good  shields;"  "and,  beloved 
sqtiires  and  men,  je  shall 
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fu.!  larnpEtly  go  to  ihe  church,  and  plain  to 
God  the  powerful  (Got  dem  rirhm)  of  your  sor- 
row  and  uimost  need ;  and  know  of  a  sorely 
that  death  for  us  is  nigh."  In  Erael's  Hall, 
where  tne  Nibelangen  appear  at  the  royal 
•east  ill  complete  armour,  the  Slrife,  incited  by 
Chriemhild,  begins;  the  first  answer  to  her 
provocation  is  from  Hagen,  who  hews  off  the 
head  of  her  own  and  Ewel's  son,  making  il 
bound  into  the  mother's  bosom  ;"  "then  began 
among  the  Recken  a  morder  prim  and  great." 
Dietrich,  with  a  voice  of  preternatural  power, 
commands  pause ;  retires  with  Etzel  and 
Chriemhild ;  and  now  the  bloody  work  has 
free  course.  We  have  heard  of  battles,  and 
massacres,  and  deadly  struggles  in  siege  and 
storm ;  but  seldom  has  even  (he  poet's  imastina- 
tion  pictured  any  thing  so  fierce  and  terrible  as 
this.  Host  after  host,  as  they  enter  that  huge 
vaulted  Hall,  perish  in  the  conflict  with  the 
doomed  Nibelun gen  ;  and  even  after  the  terrific 
uproar,  ensues  B  still  more  terrific  silence.  Ail 
night,  and  through  morning  it  lasts.  They 
throw  the  dead  from  the  windows;  blood  runs 
like  water ;  the  Hall  is  set  fire  to,  they  quench 
it  with  blood,  their  own  bnrninc  thirst  they 
slake  with  blood.  It  is  a  tumult  like  the  Crack 
of  Doom,  a  thousand  voiced,  wild  stunning 
hubbub ;  and,  frightful  like  a  Trump  of  Doom, 
the  Sieord-jiddleboic  of  Volker,  who  guards  Ihe 
door,  makes  music  to  that  death-dance.  Nor 
are  traits  of  heroism  wanting,  and  thrilling 
tones  of  pity  and  love  ;  as  in  that  act  of  Budi- 
ger,  Eizel'a  and  Chriemhiid's  champion,  who, 
bound  by  oath,  "  lays  his  soul  in  God's  band," 
and  enters  that  Go^otha  to  die  fighting  against 
his  friends ;  yel  first  changes  shields  with 
Hagen,  whose  own,  also  given  him  by  Rudi^er 
in  a  far  other  hour,  had  been  shattered  in  the 
light  "When  he  so  lovingly  bade  give  him 
the  shield,  there  were  eyes  enonch  red  with 
hot  tearsi  il  was  the  last  gift  which  Rudiger 
of  Bechelaren  gave  to  any  Recke.  As  grim 
Ks  Hagen  was,  and  as  hard  of  mind,  he  wept 
at  this  gift  which  the  hero  good,  so  near  his  last 
limes,  had  given  him;  full  many  a  noble  Rit' 
er  began  to  weep." 

At  last  Volker  is  slain ;  they  are  aJI  slain,  save 
'mly  Hagen  and  Gunther,  faint  and  wounded, 
fel  still  unconquered  among  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Dietrich  the  wary,  Ihongh  stnmg  and 
invincible,  whose  Recken  loo,eiceptoldHilde- 
brand,  he  now  finds  are  all  killed,  though  he 
had  charged  Ihem  strictly  not  to  mix  in  the 
quarrel,  at  last  arms  himself  to  finish  it.  He 
subdues  the  two  wearied  Nibeliinoen,  binds 
them, delivers  them  to  Chriemhild;  "and  Herr 
Dietrich  went  away  with  weeping  eyes,  worthily 
from  the  heroes."  These  never  saw  each  other 
more.  Chriemhild  demands  of  Hagen,  Where 
the  Nibelungen  Hoard  is  1  But  he  answers  her 
that  he  has  sworn  never  lo  disclose  it,  while 
any  of  her  brothers  live.  "I  bring  il  to  an 
end,"  said  ihe  infurialed  woman ;  orders  her 
brother's  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  holds  it  up 
to  Hagen.  "Thou  hast  it  now  according  to 
thy  vjill,"  said  Hagen ;  "  of  ihe  Hoard  knowelh 
tione  bill  God  and  I ;  from  thee,  she-devil, 
(Fuifrtc/inne,)  shall  it  for  ever  be  hid."  She 
kills  him  with  his  own  sword,  once  her  htis- 
band's;  and  is  herself  sinick  -dead  by  HUde- 


brand,  indignant  at  the  wo  she  bas  wrougiil; 
King  ElKel,  there  present,  not  opposing  the 
^--■'  Whereupon  the  curtain  drops  over  ihal 
~in.  scene,  "the  full  highly  honoured  were 
lying  dead ;  the  people,  all  had  sorrow  and 
lamentation,  in  grief  had  the  king's  feast  ended, 
s  all  love  is  wont  to  do ; 
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We  have  now  finished  oar  slight  analysis 
of  this  Poem;  and  hope  that  readers,  who  are 
curious  in  this  matter,  and  ask  themselves. 
What  is  the  Nibduvgen?  may  have  here  found 
some  ouilJnes  of  an  answer.some  help  towards 
farther  researches  of  their  own.  To  such 
readers  another  question  wilt  suggest  itselfi 
Whence  this  singular  production  comes  to  us. 
When  and  How  it  originated  1  On  which 
point  also,  what  little  light  our  invesligalion 
IS  yielded  may  be  summarily  given. 

The  worthy  Von  der  Hagen,  who  may  well 
understand  the  Ntbdangm  better  than  any  other 
man,  having  rendered  it  into  the  modern 
tongue,  and  twice  edited  it  in  the  original,  not 
wilhoDi  collating  some  eleven  manuscripts,  and 
travelling  several  thousands  of  miles  to  make 
the  lasl  edition  perfect, — writes  a  Book  some 
years  ago,  rather  boldly  denominated  The  Nibt- 
ianjen,  its  mearviug  for  Ihe  pretciU  and  for  ever  ; 
wherein,  not  content  with  any  measurable 
aniiqniiy  of  centuries,  he  would  fain  tilaim  aa 
antiquity  beyond  alt  bounds  of  dated  time. 
Working  his  may  with  feeble  mine-lamps  of 
etymology  and  the  like,  he  (races  back  Ihe 
rudiments  of  his  beloved  Nil/ihrn^en,  "  to  which 
the  flower  of  his  whole  life  has  been  iMinse- 
crated,"  into  the  thick  darkness  of  Ihe  Scandi- 
la  N-fihfim  and  Muapclhtm,  and  the  Hindoo 
Cosmogony  ;  l^onnecling  il  farther  (as  already 
in  part  we  have  incidentally  pointed  out)  with 
the. Ship  Argo,  with  Jupiter's  goatskin  jBgis, 
the  fire-creed  of  Zerdusht,  and  even  with  the 
heavenly  Constellations.  His  reasoning  is 
somewhat  abstruse;  yet  an  honest  zeal,  very 
considerable  learning  and  intellectual  force 
bring  him  tolerably  through.  So  much  he 
renders  plansible  or  probable:  that  in  the 
Itibeluagen,  under  more  or  less  defacement,  llie 
fragments,  scattered  like  mysterious  Runes,  yet 
still  in  pari  decipherable,  of  the  earliest 
Thoughts  of  men ;  that  the  fiction  of  the  Nibe- 
langen was  at  first  a  religious  or  philosophical 
Mythus;  and  only  in  later  ages,  incorporating 
itself  more  or  less  completely  with  vague 
traditions  of  real  events,  took  the  form  of  a 
story,  or  mere  Narrative  of  earthly  transac- 
tions; in  which  last  form,  moreover,  oar 
actual  Nihelvngen  Lied  is  nowise  the  original 
Narrative,  but  the  second,  or  even  third  redac- 
tion of  one  much  earlier. 

At  what  particular  era  the  primeval  fiction 
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of  the  iViielungen  passed  from  Us  Mythological 
into  its  Hislorical  shape;  and  the  obscure 
spiritual  elements  of  it  wedded  themselves 
to  the  obscure  remembrances  of  the  Norihern 
Immigrations  ;  and  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  became  Twelve  Champions  of  Attila's 
Wife, — there  is  no  filing  with  the  smallest 
certainty.  It  is  known  from  history  thai  Egin- 
harl,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  compiled, 
by  order  of  that  monarch,  a  collection  of  (he 
ancient  German  Songs;  among  which,  it  is 
fondly  believed  by  anliqaaries,  this  Nibelungin, 
(not  indeed  our  actual  Nibeltmgm  Lid,  yel  an 
older  one  of  similar  purport,)  and  the  main 
traditions  of  the  Retdtabuch  connected  there- 
with, may  have  had  honourable  place.  Un- 
luckily Eginhart's  Collection  has  quite  per- 
ished; and  only  his  Life  of  the  Great  Charles, 
in  which  this  circumstance  stands  Doted,  sur- 
vive.? lo  provoke  cnriosiiy.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, Fulco,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the 
year  895,  is  introduced  as  "  citing  certain 
German  books,"  to  enforce  some  argument  of 
his  by  instance  of"  King  Ermerich's  crime 
towards  his  relations;"  which  King  Ermericb 
and  his  crime  are  ai  (his  day  pan  and  parcel 
of  the  "Cycle  of  German  Fiction,"  and  pre- 
supposed ia  the  Nibeivngen.'  Later  notices, 
of  a  more  decisive  sort,  occur  in  abundance. 
Saio  Grammaticus,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century,  relates  that  about  the  year 
1130,  a  Saxtm  minstrel  being  sent  lo  Seeland, 
with  a  treacherous  invitation  from  one  royal 
Dane  (o  another;  and  not  daring  to  violate  his 
oath,  yel  compassionating  the  victim,  sang  lo 
him  by  way  of  indirect  warning  "the  Song  of 
Chriemhiid's  Treachery  to  her  Brothers ;"  that 
is  to  say,  the  latter  portion  of  the  Story  which 
we  still  read  at  greater  length  in  the  existing 
Nibfhmgen  Lifd.  To  which  direct  evidence, 
that  these  traditions  were  universally  known 
in  the  twelfth  century,  nay,  had  been  in  some 
shape  committed  to  writing,  as  "German 
Books,"  in  the  ninth  or  rather  in  the  eighth,— 
we  have  still  lo  add  the  probability  of  their 
being  "ancient  songs,"  even  at  that  earliest 
date;  all  which  may  perhaps  carry  ns  back 
into  the  sevenlh  or  even  sixth  century ;  yet  not 
farther,  inasmuch  as  certain  of  the  poetic  per- 
sonages that  figure  in  Ihem  belong  historically 
lo  the  fifth. 

Other  and  more  open  proof  of  antiquity  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  these  Traditions  are  so  univer- 
sally difi"iised.  There  are  Danish  and  Icelandic 
versions  of  them,  externally  more  or  less 
altered  and  distorted,  yet  substantially  real 
copies,  professing  indeed  to  be  borrowed 
f»om  the  German ;  in  particular  we  have  ihi 
K'fiinga  and  the  WtVdvi  Saga, 
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e  the  German  original.  Innumerabli 
other  songs  and  sagas  point  more  remotely  ii 
the  same  direction.  Nay,  as  Von  der  Hagen 
informs  us,  certain  rhymed  tales,  founded  on 
these  old  adventures,  have  been  recovered 
from  popular  recitation,  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
trilhin  these  few  years. 

If  me  ask  now,  what  lineaments  of  Fact  still 
exist  in  these  Traditions ;  what  are  the  Hi 


cat  events  and  persons  which  our  primeval 
Mytbuses  have  here  united  with,  and  so 
strangely  metamorphosed  1  the  answer  is  un- 
satisfactory enough.  The  great  Northern  im- 
migrations, Ltnspeallably  momentous  and  glori- 
ous as  they  were  for  the  Germans,  have  well 
nigh  faded  away  utterly  from  all  vernacular 
records.  Some  traces,  nevertheless,  some 
names,  and  dim  shadows  of  occurrences  in 
that  grand  movement,  still  linger  here:  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  we  gather  with  avidity. 
There  can  be  no  ■doubt,  for  example,  but  this 
"Etzel,  king  of  Hunland,"  is  the  Atiila  of 
history;  several  of  whose  reel  achievements 
and  relations  are  faintly,  yel  still  recognisably 
pictured  forth  in  these  Poems.  Thus  his  first 
queen  )s  named  Hallce,  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
versions,  Herka  ;  which  last  (Erca)  is  also  the 
name  that  Prii^cas  gives  her,  in  the  well-known 
Account  of  his  embassy  to  Anila,  Moreover, 
itis  on  his  second  marriage,  which  had  in  fact 
so  mysterious  and  tragical  a  character,  that  the 
whole  catastrophe  of  the  Nibdwngea  turns.  It 
true,  the  "Scoui^e  of  God"  plays  but  a  lame 
part  here  i  however,  his  great  acts,  though  all 
are  still  visible  in  Iheir  fruits:  besides,  it 
the  Northern  or  German  personages  that 
the  tradition  chiefly  dwells. 
Taking  farther  into  account  the  general 
Cycle"  or  System  of  Northern  Tradition, 
whereof  this  Nibchmgtn  is  the  centre  and  key- 
ilone,  there  is,  as  indeed  we  saw  in  the  Bttdea-. 
ittcA,  a  certain  Kaiser  Oiinit  and  a  Dietrich  of 
Bern;  to  whom  also  it  seems  unreasonable  lo 
deny  historical  existence.  This  Bern,  (Veroita,) 
i  well  as  the  BabemcMacht,  (Battle  of  Raveitna,) 
.  continually  fignring  in  these  Fictions ;  though 
hethernnderOitnit  weareto  understand  Odo- 
cerlhevanqaished,and  under  Dietrich  of  Bern, 
Theodoricus  Veronenais,  the  victor  both  at  Ve- 
rona and  Ravenna,is  by  no  means  so  indubita- 
ble. Chronological  diificulties  stand  much  in  the 
way.  For  our  Dietrich  of  Bern,  as  we  saw  in 
the  Mbelitngtn,  is  represented  as  one  of  Btiei's 
Champions :  now  Aiiila  died  about  the  year 
■'"  -  i  this  Osirogolh  Theodoric  did  not 
great  Battle  at  Verona  till  189;  that 
of  Kavenna,  which  was  followed  by  a  three 
years'  siege,  beginning  next  year.  So  that 
before  Dietrich  could  become  Dietrich  o/  Bern, 
Etzel  had  been  gone  almost  half  a  centnry 
from  the  scene.  Startled  by  this  anachronism, 
some  commentators  have  fished  out  another 
Theodoric,  eighty  years  prior  lo  him  of  Verona, 
and  who  actually  served  in  Attila's  hosts,  with 
a  retinue  of  Goths  and  Germans ;  with  which 
New  Theodoric,  however,  the  old  Oilnil,  or 
Odoacer,  of  the  Hetdenbwck,  must,  in  his  turn, 
pari  company ;  whereby  the  case  is  in  no  whit 
mended.  Certain  it  seems,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  Dietrith,  which  s^ifies  Rkh  in  People,  is 
the  same  namewhich  in  Greek  becomes  Theo- 
doricus ;  for,  at  first,  (as  in  Procopiu'.,)  this 
very  Theodoricus  is  always  written  enrf^i^. 
which  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
German  sound.  Bui  snch  are  Ihe  inconsis- 
tencies involved  in  both  hypotheses,  that  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  Ihe  singers  of  those  old  lays  were 
little  versed  in  the  niceties  of  History,  and  un- 
ambitious of. passing  fur  authorities  therein. 
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chich  seems  a  remarkably  easy  conclusion  ; 
or  else,  wilh  Lessing,  that  they  meant  some 
qiiiie  other  series  of  persons  and  transactions, 
some  Kaiser  Olto,  and  his  two  Anti-Kaisers, 
(in  the  twelfth  century:)  which,  from  what  has 
cnme  to  light  since  Lessing's  day,  seems  now 
an  untenable  position. 

However,  as  concerns  the  Nibeltmgen,  the 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  if  genuine,  re- 
mains yet  lo  be  mentioned.  "Thwortz,"  a 
Hungarian  Chronicler,  (ur  perhaps  chronicle,} 
<  f  we  liniiw  not  what  authority,  relates,  "  thai 
Aitila  left  his  kingdom  lo  his  two  sons  Chaba 
and  Aladar,  the  former  by  a  Grecian  mother, 
the  latter  by  Kremheilch,  (Chriemhild,)  a 
German  ;  that  Theodoric,  one  of  his  followers, 
soweJ  dissension  between  ihera;  and  along 
with  the  Teutonic  hosts  took  pan  with  his 
half-countryman,  the  younger  narii  whereupon 
riise  a  great  slaughter,  which  tasted  for  fii^een 
ii.\yf,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Chaba, 
(heGreek,)  and  his  flight  inSo  Asia."*  Could 
we  but  put  faith  in  this  Thwortz,  we  might 
faney  thai  some  vague  rumour  of  that  Krem- 
heilch tragedy,  swotn  by  the  way,  had  reached 
the  German  ear  and  imagination ;  where, 
gathering  round  older  Ideas  and  Mythuses,  as 
flatter  ronnd  its  Spirit,  the  first  rude  form  of 
ehneinhihl^i  lUvengc  und  Ihe  Wreck  0/  Ihe  NAt- 
iunce-i  bodied  itself  forth  in  801^. 

Thus  any  historical  light,  emitted  by  these 
old  Fictions,  is  little  better  than  darkness  visi- 
ble; Kofficient  at  most  to  indicate  that  great 
Kiirihern  Immigrations,  and  wars  and  rumours 
of  wivrs,  hav«  been ;  but  nowise  how  and  what 
ihey  have  been.  Scarcely  clearer  is  the  special 
h' story  of  the  Fictions  ihemselves:  where  they 
were  first  put  together,  who  have  been  thei 
f  ncce^sive  redactors  and  new-modellers.  Vo 
jtr  Hagen,  its  we  said,  supposes  that  Iher 
may  have  been  three  several  series  of  sucl 
Two,  at  all  events,  are  clearly  indicated.  I 
iheir  presentshape,  we  have  internal  evidence 
that  none  of  these  Poems  can  be  older  than  Ihe 
twelfth  century ;  indeed  great  part  of  the  Hetv- 
J  u'yk  can  be  proved  to  be  considerably  later. 
Wilh  this  last  it  is  understood  that  Wolfram 
vnn  E'^chenbach  and  Heinrich  von  Oflerdingen, 
two  singers,  olherwise  noted  in  that  era,  were 
l.iigely  concerned  ;  but  neilher  is  there  any 
demonstration  of  this  vague  belief:  while 
a^ain,  in  regard  10  the  Author  of  our  actual 
JSl^bcIuHgrn  nol  so  much  as  a  plausible  con- 
jecture can  be  formed. 

Some  vote  for  a  certain  Conrad  von  Wurz- 
burg;  others  for  the  above-named Esehenbach 
and  Ofterdingen;  others  again  for  Klingsohr 
of  Ungerland,  a  minstrel  who  once  passed  for 
a  magician.  Against  all  and  each  of  which 
hypolheses  there  are  objections  ;  and  for  none 
of  ihem  the  smallest  conclusive  evidence. 
Who  this  gifted  Singer  may  have  been,  only  in 
»o  far  as  his  Work  itself  proves  that  there 
was  but  One,  and  the  style  points  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century, — remains  altogether 
darlt :  the  unwearied  Von  der  Hagen  himself, 
after  fullest  investigation,  gives  for  verdict, 
"  we  know  it  not."  Considering  the  high 
worth  of  the  Sibel-a^gen,  and  how  many  feeble 
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this  infinitely  more   important  case,  may 
em  snrprising.    But  those  Minnelieder  (Love- 
ings)    and   Proven  sal   Madrigals    were    the 
Court  Poetry  of  that  time,  and  gained  honour 
■    high  places;  while  the  old  National  Tradi- 
>ns  were  common  properly  and  plebeian,  and 
sing  them  an  unrewarded  labour. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  let  him  have  our  grati- 
tude, our  love.    Looking  back  with  a  farewell 
cr  that  wondrous  old  Tale,  with  its 
many-coloured  texture  "  of  joyances  and  high- 
tides,  of  weeping  and  of  wo,"  so  skilftally 
yet  artlessly  knit  up  into  a  whole,  we  cannot 
!peat  that  a  true  epic  spirit  lives  in  it ; 
L  many  ways,  ilhas  meaning  and  charms 
for  us.    Not  only  as  Ihe  oldest  Tradition  of 
Modern  Europe,  does  it  possess  a  high  anti- 
quarian interest ;  but  farther,  and  even  in  the 
shape  we  now  see  it  under,  unless  the  "  Epics 
of  the  Son  of  Fingal"  had  some  sort  of  au- 
thenticity, il  is  our  oldest  Poem  also ;  the  ear- 
liest product  of  these  New  Ages,  which  on  its 
own  merits,  both  in  form  and  essence,  can  be 
named  Poetical.     Considering  its  chivalrous, 
romantic  tone,  it  may  rank  as  a  piece  of  hle- 
rary  composition,  perhaps  considerably  higher 
than  the  Spanish  kid  i  taking  in  its  historical 
significance,  and  deep  ramifications  into  the 
remote  Time,  it  ranks  indubitably  and  greatly 
higher. 

Il  has  been  called  a  Northern  Iliad;  but 
except  in  the  fact  that  both  poems  have  a  nar- 
rative character,  and  boih  sing  "the  destruc- 
tive rage"  of  men,  the  two  have  scarcely  any 
similarity.  The  Singer  of  the  NibelungeH  is  a 
far  different  person  from  Homer;  far  inferior 
both  in  culture  and  in  genius.  Nothing  of  the 
glowing  imagery,  of  the  fierce  bursting  ener- 
gy, of  the  mingled  fire  and  gloom,  that  dwell 
in  the  old  Greek,  makes  its  appearance  here. 
The  German  Singer  is  comparatively  a  simple 
nature;  has  never  penetrated  deep  into  life; 
never  "questioned  Fate,"  or  struggled  wilh 
fearful  mysteries;  of  all  which  we  find  traces 
in  Homer,  still  more  in  Shakspeare ;  but  with 
meek  believing  submission,  has  taken  the  Uni- 
as  he  found  it  represented  to  him;  and 
:es  with  a  fine  childlike  gladness  in  the 

outward  shows  of  ihings.    He  has  little 

power  of  delineating  character;  perhaps  he 
■  '  DO  decisive  vision  thereof.  His  persons 
superficially  distinguished,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  generic  difference ;  but  the  por- 
traiture is  imperfectly  brought  out;  there  lay 
living  original  within  him.  He  has 
little  Fancy  1  we  find  scarcely  one  ortwo  simi- 
litudes in  his  whole  Poem;  and  these  one  or 
two,  which,  moreover,  are  repeated,  betoken 
no  special  faculty  ihat  way.  He  speaks  of  the 
"  moon  among  stars  ;"  says  often,  of  sparks 
struck  from  steel  armour  in  battle,  and  so  fonh, 
that  they  were  ine  a  a-thle  dtt  leinil,  "  as  if  ihe 
wind  were  blowing  them."  We  have  men- 
tioned Tasso  along  with  hin  ;  yet  neither  in 
this  case  is  there  any  close  resemblance  ;  the 
light  playful  grace,  still  more,  the  Italian  pomp 
and  sunny  luxuriance  of  Tasso  are  warning 
in  the  other.  His  are  humble,  wood-notes 
lioriij,    wild;  and  no  nightingale's,  but  yet  a   (weet 
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Bky-hidden  lark's.  In  all  ihe  rhetorical  gifls, 
to  say  nothing  of  rhelorica!  aitala meats,  we 
should  pronounce  him  even  poor. 

Nevertheless,  a  noble  soul  he  must  have 
been,  and  furnished  with  far  more  essential 
requisites  for  Poetry,  than  these  are  :  namely, 
with  the  heart  and  feeling  of  a  Foet.  He  has 
a  clear  eye  for  the  Beautiful  and  True ;  ail 
unites  itself  gracefully  and  compactly  in  his 
imagination:  it  is  strange  with  what  careless 
felicity  he  winds  his  way  In  that  complex  nar- 
rative, and  be  [he  subject  what  it  will,  comes 
through  it  unsullied,  and  with  a  smile.  His 
great  strength  is  an  unconscious  instinctive 
strength;  wherein  truly  lies  iis  highest  merit. 
The  whole  spirit  of  Chivalry,  of  Love,  and 
heroic  Valour,  must  have  lived  in  him,  and  in- 
spired him.  Everywhere  he  shows  a  noble 
wnsibility;  the  sad  accents  of  parting  friends, 
the  lameniings  of  women,  the  high  daring  of 
men,  all  that  is  worthy  and  lovely  prolongs  it- 
self in  melodious  echoes  thron^h  his  hearC  A 
true  old  Singer,  and  taught  of  JValure  herself! 
Neither  let  us  call  him  an  inglorious  Milton, 
since  now  he  is  no  longer  a  mule  one.  What 
good  were  it  that  the  fonr  or  Ave  Letters  com- 
posing his  Name  could  be  printed,  and  pro- 
nounced, with  absolute  cenainiyl  All  that 
was  mortal  in  him  is  gone  atleriy  ;  of  his  life, 
and  its  environment,  as  of  the  bodily  tabema- 


he  dwelt  in,  the  very  ashes  remain  not 
like  a  fair  heavenly  Apparition,  which  indeet 
he  was,  he  has  melted  into  air,  and  only  thi 
Voice  he  uttered,  in  virtue  of  its  inspired  gift, 
yet  lives  and  will  live. 

To  Ihe  Germans  this  Nibelmigen  Song  is  na 
taratly  an  object  of  no  common  love;  neither 
if  they  sometimes  overvalue  il,  and  vague  an- 
tiquarian wonder  is  more  common  than  jusl 
criticism,  should  the  faolt  be  too  heavily  visit- 
ed. Afier  long  ages  of  concealment,  they 
have  found  it  in  the  remote  wilderness,  still 
standing  like  the  trunk  of  some  almost  antedi- 
luvian oat;  nay  with  boughs  on  il  still  green, 
after  all  the  wind  and  weather  of  twelve  hun 
dred  years.  To  many  a  patriotic  feeling,  which 
lingers  fondly  in  solitary  places  of  the  Past,  it 
may  well  be  a  rallying-point,  and  "  Lovers 
Try,lmg.T,-ee." 

For  us  also  il  has  its  worih.  A  creation 
from  the  old  ages,  still  bright  and  balmy,  if  we 
visit  il ;  and  opening  into  the  first  History  of 
Europe,  of  Mankind.  Thus  all  is  not  oblivion; 
baton  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  that  separates  the 
Old  world  from  the  New,  there  hangs  a  fair 
rainbow-land;  which  also  in  (three)  curious 
repetitions,  as  it  were,  in  a  secondary,  and 
even  a  ternary  reflex,  sheds  some  feeble 
twil^hl  far  into  the  deeps  of  the  primeval 
Time. 


GERMAN  LITER.\TURE  OF  TIIK  FOURTEEKTH 
AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES." 


IFORE,G-N    QUSRTEI 

It  is  not  with  Herr  Sollau's  work,  and  its 
merits  or  demerits,  that  we  here  purpose  to 
concern  ourselve*.  The  old  Low-GieBnan 
Apologue  was  already  familiar  under  many 
sliapes  ;  its  versions  into  Latin,  English,  and 
all  modem  tongues ;  if  il  now  comes  before 
our  German  friends  under  a  new  shape,  and 
they  can  reed  it  not  only  in  Gotisched's  prosaic 
Prose,  and  Croethe's  poetic  Hexameters,  but 
also  "  in  the  metre  of  the  original,"  namely,  in 
Doggerel ;  and  this,  as  would  appear,  not  with- 
out comfort,  for  it  is  "  the  second  edition  ;"- 
doubtless  the  Germans  themselves  will  look 
it,  will  direct  Herr  Soltan  aright  in  his  praise- 
worlhy  labours,  and,  with  all  suitable  speed, 
forwiu^  him  from  his  second  edition  into  a 
third.  To  us  strangers  (he  fact  is  chieQy  in- 
lere!:ting,  as  another  little  memento  of  the  in- 
destructible vitality  there  is  in  worth,  however 
rude  ;  and  to  stranger  Reviewers,  as  it  brings 
that  wondrous  old  Fiction,  with  so  much  else 
that  holds  of  it,  once  more  specifically  into 

The  Apologue  of  Reynard  ike  Fox  ranks  un- 
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doubtedly  among  the  most  remarkable  Books, 
not  only  as  a  German,  hut,  in  all  senses,  as  a 
European  one ;  and  yet  for  ns  perhaps  its  ex- 
trinsic, historical  character,  is  even  more  note- 
worthy than  iis  intrinsic.  In  Literary  History- 
it  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  culminating  point,  or 
highest  manifestation  or  a  Tendency  which 
had  ruled  the  Iwo  prior  centuries :  ever  down- 
wards from  the  last  of  Ihe  Hohenstauflen  Em- 
perors, and  the  end  of  their  Swabian  Era,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Reformation,  rudiments  and 
fibres  of  ihis  singular  Fable  are  seen,  among 
innumerable  kindred  things,  fashioning  them- 
selves together;  and  now,  after  three  other 
centuries  of  aolnal  exisience,  il  still  stands 
visible  and  entire,  venerable  in  itself,  and  the 
enduring  memorial  of  much  that  has  proved 
more  perishable.  Thus,  naturally  enough,  it 
figures  a.s  the  representative  ofa  whole  group 
that  historically  cluster  round  it;  in  studying  iis 
significance,  we  study  that  of  a  whole  In- 
tel leoinal  period. 

As  this  section  of  German  Literature  closely 
connects  itself  with  the  corresponding  section 
of  European  Liieralure,  and  indeed  offers  an 
eipressive,  characteristic  epitome  thereof,  some 
insight  into  i(,  were  ?uch  easilv  procurable. 
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might  not  be  without  profit.  No  Literary  His- 
torian that  we  linow  of,  least  of  all  any  in 
England,  having  looked  much  in  this  direction, 
either  as  concerned  Germany  or  other  coun- 
iries,  whereby  a  long  space  of  lime,  once  busy 
enough,  and  full  of  life,  now  lies  barren  and 
void  in  men's  metnories, — we  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  present,  in  such  clearness  as  first 
attempts  maj  admit,  the  result  of  some  slight 
researches  of  cur  own  in  regard  to  iL 

The  Trmbadanr  Period  in  general  Literature, 
to  which  the  5u«iWo«  Era  in  German  answers, 
has,  especially  within  the  last  generation,  at- 
tracted inquiry  enough ;  the  French  have  their 
Raynouards,  we  our  Webers,  ^e  Germans 
their  Hangs,  Graters,  Langs,  and  numerous 
other  Collectors  and  Translators  of  MnBciierfn-, 
among  whom  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  foremost  in 
far  other  provinces,  has  not  disdained  to  take 
the  lead.  We  shall  suppose  that  this  Literary 
Period  is  partially  known  to  all  readers.  Let 
each  recall  whatever  he  has  learned  or  figured 
regarding  it;  represent  to  himself  that  brave 
young  heyday  of  Chivalry  and  Minstrelsy, 
when  a  stern  Barbarossa,  a  stem  Lion-heart, 
sang  mveniei,  and  with  the  hand  that  could 
wield  the  sword  and  sceptre  twanged  thi 
dious  strings;  when  knighL^-erranl  tilled,  and 
ladies'  eyes  rained  bright  in  flu  en 
suddenly,  as  at  some  sunrise,  the  whole  Earth 
had  grown  vocal  and  musical.  Then  truly 
the  time  of  singing  come ;  for  princes  and  _ 
lates,  emperors  and  squires,  the  wise  and  th* 
simple,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  sang 
and  rhymed,  or  delighted  in  hearing  it  done. 
It  was  a  universal  noise  of  9ong;  as  if  the 
Spring  of  Manhood  had  arrived,  andwarblings 
from  every  spray,  not  indeed  wi^out  infinite 
twitterings  also,  which,  except  their  gladness, 
had  no  music,  were  bidding  it  welcome.  This 
was  the  Sicabian  Era;  justly  reckoned  not 
only  superior  to  all  preceding  eras,  hat  pro- 
perly the  First  Bra  of  German  I.iieralure. 
Poetry  had  at  length  found  a  home  in  the  life 
of  men  ;  and  every  pure  soul  was  inspired  by 
it;  and  in  words,  or  still  better,  in   actions, 


"Believers,"  says  Tieck,  "sang  of  Faith; 
Lovers  of  Love;  Knights  described  knightly 
actions  and  battles ;,  and  loving  believing 
knights  were  their  chief  audience.  The  Spring, 
Beauty,  Gayety,  were  objects  that  could  never 
lire ;  great  duels  and  deeds  of  arms  carried 
away  every  hearer,  ihe  more  surely  the  stronger 
they  were  painted ;  and  as  the  pillars  and  dome 
of  the  Church  encircled  the  flock,  so  did  Re- 
ligion, as  the  Highest,  encircle  Poetry  and 
Iteality ;  and  every  heart,  in  equal  love  hum- 
bled itself  before  her."* 

Let  the  reader,  we  say,  fancy  all  this,  and 
moreover  that,  as  earthly  things  do,  it  i; 
passing  away.  And  now,  from  this  exti 
verge  of  the  Saahian  Era,  let  us  look  forward 
into  the  inane  of  the  neit  two  centuries,  and 
see  whether  there  also  some  shadows  and  dim 
forms,  significaut  in  their  kind,  may  not  begin 
to  grow  visible.  Already,  as  above  indicated, 
Reiw^t  dc  Fos  rises  clear  in  the  distance,  as 
the  goat  of  our  survey :  let  us  now,  restricting 


Conrad  the  Fourth,  who  died  in  1S54,  was 
e  last  of  the  Swabian  Emperors :  and  Coa- 
idin  his  son,  grasping  too  early  at  a  Southern 
rown,  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples  in 
!68 ;  with  which  stripling,  more  fortunate  in 
>ng  than  in  war,  and  whose  death,  or  murder, 
with  fourteen  years  of  other  cruelty,  the  Sicitian 
Vespers  so  frightfully  avenged,  the  imperial 
line  of  the  Hohensiauffen  came  lo  an  end. 
Their  House,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  name  to 
a  Literary  Era ;  and  truly,  if  dates  alone  were 
regarded,  we  might  reckon  it  much  more  than 
le.  For  with  this  change  of  dynasty,  a 
change  in  German  Literature  begins  to 
ite  itself;  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  is 
close  followed  by  Ihe  decay  of  Poetry ;  as  if 
that  fair  flowerage  and  umbrage,  which  blos- 
somed far  and  wide  round  the  Swabian  Family, 
had  in  very  deed  depended  on  it  for  growth 
and  life ;  and  now,  Ihe  stem  being  felled,  the 
leaves  also  were  languishing,  and  soon  to 
wither  and  drop  away.  Conradin,  as  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  been,  was  a  singer; 
some  lines  of  his,  though  he  died  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  have  even  come  down  to  us;  but 
henceforth  no  crowned  poet,  eicepi,  long  after- 
wards, some  few  with  cheap  laurel  crowns,  is 
to  be  met  with;  the  Gay  Science  was  visibly 
declining.  In  such  times  as  now  came,  the 
court  and  Ihe  great  could  no  longer  patronize 
it;  the  polity  of  the  Empire  was,  by  one  con- 
vulsion after  another,  all  but  utterly  dismem- 
bered; ambitious  nobles,  a  sovereign  without 
power;  contention,  violence,  distress,  every- 
:re  prevailing.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who 
Id  not  so  much  as  keep  hold  of  bis  sceptre, 
to  speak  of  swaying  it  wisely ;  or  even  the 
brave  Rudolf  of  Eapsburg,  who  manfully  ac- 
complished both  these  duties,  had  other  work 
to  do  than  sweet  singing.  Gay  Wan  of  Ike 
Warlburg  were  now  changed  to  stem  Batllei  0/ 
the  Marrhjield ;  in  his  leisure  hours,  a  good  Em- 
peror, instead  of  twanging  harps,  must  hammer 
from  his  helmet  the  dints  it  had  got  in  his 
working  and  fighting  hours.*  Amid  such  rude 
tumults  the  Minae-Song  could  not  but  change 
its  scene  and  lone;  if,  indeed,  it  continued  at 
all,which,however,il scarcely  did;  for  now,  no 
longer  united  in  courtly  choir,  it  seemed  to  lose 
both  its  sweetness  and  its  force,  gradually  be- 
came mute,  or  in  remote  obscure  corners  lived 
on,  feeble  and  inaudible,  till  after  several  cen- 
turies, when,  under  a  new  title,  and  with  far 
inferior  claims,  it  again  solicits  some  notice 

Doubtless,  in  this  posture  of  affairs  political, 
the  progress  of  Literature  could  be  little  for- 
warded from  without;  in  so 
that  of  Court-Poetry,  we  may  admit  tt 
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obstructed  or  altogether  slopped.  But  why 
iinly  Court-Poetry,  but  Poetry  of  all  sorts  should 
have  de(^lmed,  and  as  it  were  gone  out,  is  quite 
another  q^ueslion  ;  to  which,  indeed,  as  men 
must  have  their  theory  on  every  thing,  answer 
lias  often  been  attempted,  but  only  with  par- 
tial success.  To  most  of  the  German  Literary 
Historians  this  so  nugeniil  condition  of  the 
Court  and  Govern  ment  appears  enough  ;  by  the 
warlike,  altogether  practical  character  of  Ru- 
dolf by  the  imbecile  ambition  of  his  success- 
ors, bj'  the  general  prevalence  of  feuds  and 
lawless  disorder,  the  death  of  Poetry  seems  fully 
accounted  for.  In  which  conclusion  of  theirs, 
allowing  all  force  to  the  grounds  it  rests  on,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  there  lurks  some  fal- 
lacy; the  fallacy,  namely,  so  common  in  these 
times,  of  deducing  the  inward  and  spiritual  ex- 
clusively from  the  outward  and  material ;  of 
tacitly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  denying  alt 
independent  force,  or  even  life,  to  the  former, 
and  looking  ont  for  the  secrelofits  vicissitudes 
solely  in  some  circamstauce  belonging  to  the 
latter.  Now  it  cannot  he  too  often  repealed, 
where  ii  conlinnes  still  unkuown  or  forgotten, 
that  man  has  a  soni  as  ceriainly  as  he  has  a 
body ;  nay,  much  more  certainly ;  (hat  properly 
it  is  the  course  of  his  unseen,  spiritual  life, 
which  informs  and  rules  his  external  visible 
life,  rather  than  receives  rule  from  it;  in  which 
spiritual  life,  indeed,  and  not  in  any  outward 
action  or  condition  arising  from  it,  the  true 
secret  of  his  history  lies,  and  is  to  be  sought 
after,  and  indefinitely  approached.  Poetry, 
above  all,  we  should  have  known  long  ago,  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  things  whose  origin 
and  developments  never  can  be  what  we  call 
explained ;  often  it  seems  to  us  like  the  wind, 
blowing  where  il  lists,  coming  and  departing 
with  little  or  no  regard  many  the  most  cunning 
thfory  that  has  yet  been  devised  of  it.  Least 
of  all  does  it  seem  to  deppnd  on  court  patron- 
age, the  form  of  government,  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  politics  or  ecouomics.  catholic  as  these 
influences  have  now  become  in  our  philosophy : 
it  lives  in  a  snow-clad,  sulphureous  Iceland,  and 
not  in  a  sunny,  wine.^irowing  France ;  flonr- 
Ishes  under  an  arbitrary  Elizabeth,  and  dies 
out  under  a  constitutional  GeoT^e  ;  Philip  II. 
has  his  Cervantes,  and  in  prison ;  Washington 
and  Jackson  have  only  their  Coopers  and 
Browns.  Why  did  poetry  appear  so  brightly 
after  the  Baillea  of  Thermopylte  and  Salamis, 
and  quite  tarn  away  her  face  and  wings  from 
those  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  HilH  We 
answer,  the  Greeks  were  a  poetical  people,  the 
Americans  are  not ;  that  is  to  say,  it  appeared 
because  it  did  appear !  On  (he  whole,  we  could 
desire  that  one  of  two  things  should  happen  : 
Either  that  our  theories  and  genetic  hislories 
of  Poetry  should  henceforth  cease,  and  man- 
Idnd  rest  satisfied,  once  for  all.  with  Dr.  Ca- 
banis's  theory,  which  seems  to  be  the  simplest, 
that  "  Poetry  is  a  product  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines," and  must  be  cultivated  medically  by  the 
exhibition  of  castor-oil :  Or  else  that,  in  future 
speculations  of  (his  kind,  we  should  endeavour 
ti>  Mart  with  some  recognition  of  the  fact,  once 
well  known,  and  still  in  words  admitted,  that 
Poetry  is  Inspiralion ;  has  in  it  a  certain  spi- 
rituality and  divinity  which  no  dissecling-knife 


will  discover;  arises  in  the  most  secret  and 
most  sacred  region  of  man's  soul,  as  it  were  in 
our  Holy  of  Holies  ;  and  as  for  external  things, 
depends  only  on  such  as  can  operate  in  that 
region ;  among  which  ti  will  be  found  that  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  slate  of  the  Smithfield 
market.i,  nowise  play  the  chief  parts. 

With  regard  to  this  change  in  German  Lite- 
rature, especially,  il  is  to  be  remarked,  thai  the 
phenomenon  was  not  a  German,  hnl  a  Euro- 
pean one ;  whereby  we  easily  infer,  so  much  at 
least,  that  the  roots  of  il  must  have  lain  deeper 
than  in  any  change  from  Hohenstauffen  Empe- 
rors to  Hapsbui^  ones.  For  now  the  Tronba- 
donrs  and  Trouveres,  as  well  as  the  Minnesin- 
gers, were, sinking  into  silence;  the  world  seemed 
to  have  rhymed  itself  out ;  those  chivalrous 
roundelays, heroic,  tales, my  tho]opies,and  quaint 
love-sicknesses,  had  grown  unprofitable  lo  the 
ear.  In  fact.  Chivalry  itself  was  in  the  wane ; 
and  with  i(  that  gay  melody,  like  its  otherpomp. 
More  earnest  business,  not  sportfally,  but  with 
harsh  endeavour,  was  now  to  be  done.  The 
graceful  minuet.dance  of  Fancy  must  give 
place  to  the  toilsome  thorny  pilgrimage  of  Un- 
derstanding, Life  and  its  appurtenances  and 
possessions,  which  had  been  so  admired  and 
besung,  now  disclosed,  the  more  they  came  lo 
be  investigated,  the  more  contradictions.  The 
Church  no  longer  rose  with  its  pillars  "like  a. 
venerable  dome  over  the  united  flock ;"  but, 
more  accurately  seen  into,  was  a  straight  pri- 
son, full  of  unclean  creeping  things ;  against 
which  thraldom  all  better  spirits  could  not  but 
murmur  and  struggle.  Everywhere  greatness 
and  littleness  seemed  so  inexplicably  blended: 
Nature,  like  the  Sphinx,  her  embJem,  with  her 
fair  woman's  face  and  neck,  showed  also  the 
claws  of  a  Lioness,  Now  loo  her  Kiddle  had 
been  propounded;  and  thousands  of  subtle, 
disputatious  School-men  werestrivingeamest- 
iy  to  read  il,  (hot  (hey  might  lire,  morally  live, 
(hatthe  monster  might  not  devour  them.  These, 
like  ^lrong  swimmers,  in  boundless  bottomless, 
vortices  of  Logic,  swam  manfully,  hnl  could  not 
get  to  land. 

On  a  bellercourse,yet  with  the  likeaim, Phy- 
sical Science  was  also  unfolding  itself,  A 
Roger  Bacon,  an  Albert  the  Great,  are  cheer- 


ing app 


;  not  blind  lo  the 


greatness  of  Nature,  yet  no  longer  with  poetic 
reverence  of  her.  bul  venturing  fearlessly  into 
her  recesses,  and  exlorting  from  her  many  a 
secret;  the  first  victories  of  that  long  series 
which  is  lo  make  man  more  and  more  her  King. 
Thus  everywhere  we  have  the  image  of  con- 
test, of  effort.  The  spirit  of  man,  which  once, 
in  peaceful,  loving  communion  with  Ihe  Uni- 
verse, had  uttered  forth  its  gladness  in  Song, 
now  feels  hampered  and  hemmed  in,  andslrug 
gles  vehemently  to  make  itself  room.  Power 
is  (he  one  thing  needful,  and  (hat  Knowlei^c 
which  is  Power:  thus  also  Intellect  becomes 
the  grand  faculty,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
well  nigh  absorbed. 

Poetry,  which  has  been  defined  as  "  the  hai^ 
monious  unison  of  Man  with  Nature,"  could 
not  flourish  in  this  temper  of  the  times.  The 
number  of  poeLs,  or  rather  versifiers,  hence- 
forth greatly  diminishes ;  (heir  style  also,  and 
topics,  are  different  and  less  poetical.    Men 
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wish  lo  be  practically  instructed  ralher  than 
poetically  amused :  Poetry  iiself  must  assume 
a,  preceptorial  character,  and  teach  whole- 
be  listened  to.  Singing  for  the  Song's  sake 
is  now  nowhere  practised ;  bat  in  its  stead 
there  is  everywhere  the  jar  and  bustle  of  ar- 
gument, investigation,  contentious  activity. 
Such  throughout  the  fourteenth  century  is  the 
general  aspect  of  mind  over  Europe.  In  Italy 
alone  is  there  a  splendid  exception :  the  mys- 
tic song  of  Dante,  wiih  its  Sterne,  indignant 
moral,  is  followed  by  the  light  love-rhymes  of 
Petrarch,  the  Troubadour  of  Italy,  when  this 
class  was  ejlinci  elsewhere  :  the  master  minds 
of  that  country,  peculiar  in  its  social  and 
moral  condition,  still  more  in  its  relations 
classical  Antiquity,  pursue  a  course  of  their 
own.  But  only  the  roaster  minds;  for  Italy  too 
has  its  Dialecticians,  and  projectors,  and  reform- 
ers; nay.after  Petrarch,  these  lake  the  lead ;  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  in  their  discords  and  loud 
assiduous  toil,  the  voice  of  Poetry  dies  away. 
To  search  out  the  causes  of  this  great  revo- 
lution, which  lie  not  in  Politics  nor  Statistics, 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  depth.  Mean- 
while let  us  remark  that  the  change  is  nowise 
to  be  considered  as  a  relapse,  or  fall  from  a 
higher  state  of  spiritual  culture  lo  a  lower; 
but  rather,  so  far  as  we  have  objects 
pare  it  with,  as  a  quite  natural  progi 
higher  development  of  culture.  In  the  history 
of  the  tmiversal  mind,  there  is  a  certain  ana- 
logy to  thai  of  the  individual.  Our  first  self- 
consciousness  is  the  first  revelation  to  us  of  a 
whole  universe,  wondrous  and  altogether  good; 
it  is  a  feeling  of  joy  and  new-foimd  strength, 
of  mysterious  infinite  hope  and  capability; 
and  in  all  men,  either  by  word  or  act,  ei 
presses  itself  poetically.  The  world  without 
us  and  witliin  us,  beshonc  by  the  young  light 
of  Love,  and  all  instinct  with  a  divinity,  is 
beautiful  and  great:  it  seems  for  us  a  bound- 
less happiness  that  we  are  privileged  lo  live. 
This  is  the  season  of  generous  deeds  and 
feelings ;  which  also,  on  the  lips  of  the  gifted, 
form  themselves  into  musical  utterance,  and 
give  spoken  poetry  as  well  as  acted.  Nothing 
is  calculated  and  measured,  but  all  is  loved, 
believed,  appropriated.  All  action  is  sponla- 
neoos ;  high  sentiment,  a  sure,  imperishable 
goodi  and  thus  the  youth  stands,  like  the  First 
Man.  in  his  fair  Garden,  giving  Names  to  the 
bright  Appearances  of  this  Universe  which  he 
has  inherited,  and  rejoicing  in  it  as  glorious 
and  divine.  Ere  long,  however,  comes  a 
harsher  lime.  Under  the  first  beaniy  of  man's 
life  appears  an  infinite,  earnest  rigour;  high 
sentiment  will  not  avail,  unless  it  can  con- 
tinue to  be  translated  into  noble  action  ;  which 
problem,  in  the  destiny  appointed  for  man 
born  lo  toil,  is  difficult,  interminable,  capable 
of  only  approximate  solution.  What  flowed 
soRly  in  melodious  coherence  when  seen  and 
sung  from  a  distance,  proves  rugged  and  un- 
manageable when  practically  handled.  The 
fervid,  lyrical  gladness  of  past  years  gives 
place  to  a  collected  thoughtfulness  and  energy; 
nay  often— so  painful,  so  unexpected  are  the 
contradictions  everywhere  met  with — to  gloom, 
sadness,  and  anger ;   and   not  tilt   after  long 


slru^les  and  hard-conlesl';d  v.clories  is  the 
youth  changed  into  a  man. 

Without  pushing  the  ccmparison  too  far, 
we  may  say  thai  in  the  culture  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  or  in  Literature,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol and  product  of  this,  a  ceriain  similarity 
of  progress  is  manifested.  Thai  tuneful  Chi- 
valry, that  high  cheerful  devotion  lo  the  God- 
like in  heaven,  and  lo  Women,  its  emblems 
on  earth ;  those  Crusades  and  vernal  Love- 
songs  were  the  heroic  doings  of  the  world's 
youth !  to  which  also  a  corresponding  man- 
hood succeeded.  Poetic  recognition  is  fol- 
lowed by  scientific  examination  :  ifie  reign  of 
Fancy,  with  its  gay  images,  and  graceful,  ca- 
pricious sports,  has  ended ;  and  now  Under- 
standing, which,  when  reunited  to  Poetry,  will 
one  day  become  Reason  and  a  nobler  Poetry, 
has  lo  do  its  part.  Meantime,  while  there  is 
no  such  union,  but  a  more  and  more  widening 
controversy,  prosaic  discord  and  the  unmusi- 
cal sounds  of  labour  and  effort  are  alone  au- 
dible. 

The  era  of  the  Troubadours,  who  in  Ger- 
many are  the  Minnesingers,  gave  place  in 
that  country,  as  in  all  others,  lo  a  period  which 
we  might  name  the  Didactic  ;  for  Literature 
now  ceased  to  be  a  festal  melody,  and  address 
ing  itself  rather  lo  the  iniellecl  than  to  the 
heart,  became  as  it  were  a  school  lesson.  In- 
stead of  that  cheerful,  warbling  Song  of  Love 
and  Devotion,  wherein  nothing  was  taught, 
but  all  was  believed  and  worshipped,  we  have 
henceforth  only  wise  Apologues,  Fables,  Sa- 
tires, ExhoMations,  and  all  manner  of  edifying 
Moralities.  Poetry,  indeed,  continued  still  to 
be  the  form  of  composition  for  all  that  can  be 
named  Literature,  except  Chroniclers,  and 
others  of  that  genus,  valuable  not  as  doers  of 
the  work,  but  as  witnesses  of  the  work  done, 
these  Teachers  all  wrote  in  verse  ;  neverlhe- 
general  there  are  few  elements  of 
Poetry  in  their  performances :  the  internal 
structure  has  nothing  poetical,  it  is  a  mere 
business-like   prose:   in   the  rhyme   alone,  at 

"he  occasional  graces  of  expression, 

discover  that  it  reckoned  itself  po- 
etical.   In  fact  we  may  say  thai  Poetry,  in  the 
;,  had  now  altogether   gone   out  of 
sight:  instead  of  her   heavenly  vesture   and 
Ariel-harp,  she  had  put  on  earthly  weeds,  and 
walked  abroad  with  ferula  and  horn-book.    Il 
long  before  this  new  guise  would  sit  well 
er;  only  in  late  centuries  (hat  she  could 
fashion  it  into  beauty,  aud  learn  lo  move  with 
and  mount  with  il  gracefully  as  of  old. 
Looking  now  more  specially  lo  our  histori- 
cal task,  if  we  inquire  how  far  into  the  subse- 
quent time  this  Didactic  Period  extended,  no 
precise  answer  can  well  be  given.    On  this 
side  there  seem  no  positive  limils  lo  it;  with 
many  superficial  modifications,  the  same  fun- 
damental element  pervades  all  spiritual  efforts 
of  mankind   through  the  following  centuries. 
We  may  say  that  it  is  felt  even  in  the  PoeltTf 
jwn  time;  nay,  must  be  felt  (hrough 
;  inasmuch  as  Inquiry  once  awakened 
fall  asleep,  or   exhaust    itself;   thus 
Lileralnre  must  continue  to  have  a  didactic 
;  and  the  Poet  of  these  days  is  he 
who,  not  indeed  by  mechanical  but  by  poetical 
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Lilbrightness  and  true  fire 
from  Heaven,  conclusively  renovates  the  world. 
This  is,  as  it  were,  the  apotheosis  of  (he  Didac- 
tic Spirit,  where  it  first  attains  a  really  poetical 
concentration,  and  stimulates  mankind  into  he- 
roism of  word  and  of  action  also.  Of  Ihe  lat- 
ter, indeed,  still  more  than  of  the  former;  for 
not  till  a  much  more  recent  time,  almost  till  our 
own  lime,  ha-i  Inquirj'  in  some  measure  again 
reconciled  itself  lo  Belief;  and  Poetry,  though 
in  detached  tones,  arisen  on  us,  as  a  true  mu- 
sical Wisdom.  Thus  is  the  deed,  in  cenaii 
circumstances,  readier  and  greater  than  the 
word ;  Action  strikes  fiery  light  from  the 
rocks  it  has  lo  hew  ihroufrh ;  Poetry  reposes 
in  the  skyey  splendour  which  that  rough  pas> 
sage  has  led  lo.  lint  after  Luther's  day,  this 
Didactic  Tendency  again  sinks  lo  a  lower 
level;  mingles  with  manifold  other  tenden- 
cies J  among  which,  admiiiing  that  it  still 
forms  the  main  stream,  it  is  no  longer  so  pre- 
eminent, positive,  and  universal,  aa  properly 
to  characterize  the  whole.  For  minor  Periods 
and  snbdivisions  in  Literary  History,  other 
more  Gnperficial  characteristics  must,  from 
time  to  time,  be  fixed  on. 

Neither,  examining  the  other  limit  of  this 
Period,  can  we  say  specially  where  it  begins ; 
for,  as  usual  in  these  things,  it  begins  not  at 
once,  but  by  degrees ;  Kings'  reigns  and 
changes  in  the  form  of  Governmenthave their 
day  and  date;  not  so  changes  in  the  spiritual 
condition  qf  a  people.  The  Minnesinger  Pe- 
riod and  the  Didactic  may  be  said  to  commin- 
gle, as  it  were,  to  overlap  cacii  other,  for  above 
a  century:  some  writers  partially  belonging 
to  the  latter  class  occur  epen  prior  to  the 
limes  of  Friedrich  IL;  and  a  certain  echo  of 
Ihe  Minne-Song  had  continued  down  to  Ma- 
nesse's  day,  under  Ludwig  ihe  Bavarian. 

Thus  from  the  Minnesingers  to  the  Church 
Reformers,  we  have  a  wide  space  of  between 
two  and  three  centnries;  in  which,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  point 
ont  one  or  two  of  the  leading  appearances ;  a 
minute  survey  and  exposition  being  foreign 
from  onr  object. 

Among  the  Minnesingers  themselves,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  there  are  not  wanting  some  with 
an  occasionally  didactic  character;  Gottfried 
of  Strasburg,  known  also  as  a  translator  of 
Sir  Trittreni,  and  two  other  Singers,  Reinmar 
von  Zweienaod  Waller  von  der  Vogelweide,  are 
noted  in  this  respect;  the  last  two  especially, 
for  their  obliiiue  glances  at  the  Pope  and  his 
Monks,  the  unsoand  condition  of  which  body 
could  not  escape  even  a  Love-minstrel's  eye.' 
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But  perhaps  the  special  step  of  transition  may 
be  still  belter  marked  in  the  works  of  a  rhymer 
named  the  Siriikcr,  whose  province  was  the 
epic,  or  narrative;  into  which  he  seems  to 
have  introduced  this  new  character  in  unusual 
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shadow  of  a  place  in  Literary  History,  the 
following  notice  of  him  may  be  borrowed  here. 
Of  his  personal  history,  it  may  be  premised, 
nothing  whatever  is  known ;  not  even  why  he 
bears  (his  tide;  unless  it  he,  as  some  have 
fancied,  thai  Sirid-er,  which  now  signifies 
fi^ni/fer.  in  those  days  meant  Sckriber,  (Writer;) 
"In  truth,"  says  BouierwA,  "this  pains- 
taking man  was  more  a  writer  than  a  Poet,  yel 
not  altogether  without  talent  in  that  latter  way. 
Voluminous  enough,  at  least,  is  his  redaction 
of  an  older  epic  work  on  the  War  if  Charlt- 
mogne  -iciih  'Ai  Sorutmi  m  ^uin,  the  old  German 
original  of  which  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
than  a  translation  from  the  Latin  or  French. 
Of  a  Poet  in  tne  Strieker's  day,  when  Ihe  ro- 
mantic Epos  had  attained  such  polish  among 
the  Germans,  one  might  have  expected  that 
this  ancient  Fiction,  since  he  was  pleased  lo 
remodel  it,  wouid  have  served  as  the  materia! 
to  a  new  poetic  creation;  or  at  least,  that  he 
would  have  breathed  intoil  some  new  and  more 
poetic  spirit.  But  such  a  development  of  these 
Charlemagne  Fables  was  reserved  for  Ihe 
JctiUnn  Poets.  The  Strieker  has  not  only  left 
the  matter  of  the  old  Tate  almost  unaltered, 
but  has  even  brought  nnt  its  unpoetical  linea- 
ments in  stronger  light.  The  fanatical  piety 
with  which  it  is  overloaded  probably  appeared 
to  him  its  chief  merit.  To  convert  Uiese  cast- 
away Heathens,  or  failing  this,  to  annihilate 
them,  Charlemagne  tiikes  the  field.  Next  lo 
him,  the  hero  Roland  plays  a  main  part  there. 
Cons  nltations  are  held,  ambassadors  negotiate ; 
war  breaks  out  with  all  its  terrors:  the  Hea- 
then fought  stoutly:  at  length  comes  the  well 
known  defeat  of  the  Franks  at  Konceval,  or 
Roncevaus;  where,  however,  the  Saracens 
also  lose  so  maiiy  men.  that  Uieir  King  Mar- 
silies  dies  of  grief.  The  Narrative  is  divided 
inio  chapters,  each  chapieragain  ir 
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an  epitome  of  which  is  always  given  at  Ihe 
outset.  Miracles  occur  in  Ihe  slory,  but  for 
most  part  only  such  as  tend  to  evince  how  God 
himself  inspirited  Ihe  Christians  against  the 
Heathen.  Of  any  thing  like  free,  bold  flights 
'if  imagination  there  is  liiile  to  be  met  with; 
Ihe  higher  features  of  the  genuine  romantic 
epos  are  altogether  wanting.  la  return,  it  has 
a  certain  didactic  temper,  which,  indeed,  an- 
nounces itself  even  in  the  Inlrodttclion.  The 
latter,  it  should  be  added,  prepossesses  us  in 
the  Poet's  favour;  testifying  with  what  warm 
interest  the  coble  and  great  in  man's  life  affect- 
'■d  him."* 

The  ir«fcrfi(  Gast  (Italian  Guest)  of  Zirkier 
or  Tirkeler,  who  professes,  truly  or  not,  to  be 
from  Friuli,  and,  as  a  benevolent  stranger,  or 
Gwes',  tells  die  Germans  hard  truths  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Juvena! ;  even  the  famous 
Meii'er  Frrldank,  (Master  Preethought,)  with 
his  wise  Book  of  rhymed  Maxims,  entitled 
Die  Bciclaidenheit,  (Modesly;)  still  more  the 
sagacious  Tyro,  King  of  Seoti,  quite  omitted  in 
history,  but  who  teaches  FrUdebraiul,  Ai>  Son, 
with  some  discrim  in  alien,  how  to  choose  a 
good  prie.st; — all  these,  with  others  of  still 
thinner  subsiance,  rise  before  us  only  as  fatnt 
shadows,  and  must  not  linger  in  our  field  of 
visi(n.  Greatly  the  most  important  figure  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  era  is  Hugo  von  Trim- 
he\),  to  whom  we  must  now  turu  ;  author  of 
various  poelieo-preceptorial  works,  one  of 
which,  named  the  lUi-ner,  (Runner,)  has  long 
been  known  not  only  lo  antiquarians,  but,  in 
some  small  degree,  eyen  to  the  general  reader. 
Of  Hugo's  Biography  be  has  himself  inciden- 
tally communicated  somewhat.  His  surname 
he  derives  from  Trim  berg,  his  birth-place,  a 
village  on  Ihe  Saale,  not  far  from  Wiirzhurg, 
ill  Franconia.  By  profession  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  School  master :  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  Reantr,  he  announces  that  "he  kept 
school  for  forty  years  at  Thiirsfadt,  near  Bam- 
berg;" farther,  that  his  Book  was  finished  in 
1300,  which  dale  he  confirms  by  other  local 
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Some  have  supposed  that  the  Schoolmaster 
dignity,  claimed  here,  refers  not  to  actual 
wielding  of  the  birch,  but  to  a  Masiership  and 
practice  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  Poetry, 
which  about  this  time  began  to  have  its  scho- 
lars and  even  guild-brethren,  as  the  feeble 
nants  of  Minne-Song  gradually  took  the 


shape,  in  which  we  aflerwards  see  il,  of  Jlfeij(«P' 
g«ong,  (Master-song;)  but  for  Ibis  hypothesis, 
so  plain  are  Hugo's  own  words,  there  seems 
little  foundation.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
was  a  clerical  personage,  certain  enough  that 
he  was  not  a  monk ;  al  all  events,  he  must 
have  beeti  a  man  of  reading  and  knowledge; 
industrious  in  study,  and  superior  in  literary 
acquirement  to  most  in  that  time.  By  a  col- 
lateral account,  we  find  thai  he  had  gathered  a 
library  of  two  hundred  Books  ;  among  which 
were  a  whole  dozen  by  himself,  five  in  Latin, 
seven  in  German,  hoping  that  by  means  of 
these,  and  the  furtherance  they  would  yield  in 
the  pedagogic  craft,  he  might  live  at  ease  in 
his  old  days ;  in  which  hope,  however,  he  had 
been  disappointed;  seeing,  as  himself  rather 
feelingly  complains."  no  one  now  cares  lo  study 
knowledge,  (£unfl.)  which,  nevertheless,  de> 
serves  honour  and  favour."  What  these  twelve 
Books  of  Hugo's  own  writing  were,  can,  for 
most  part,  only  be  conjeclnred.  Of  one,  en- 
titled the  Sam'BiUT,  (Collector,)  he  himself 
makes  mention  in  the  Beimer:  he  had  begun  il 
about  thirty  years  before  this  latter :  but  hav- 
ing by  ill  accident  lost  great  pari  of  his  manu- 
script, abandoned  it  in  anger.  Of  another 
work  Flogel  has  discovered  the  following  notice 
■    JohannWolf: 

"About  this  time  (1599)  did  thai  virtuous 
and  learned  nobleman,  Conrad  von  Liebenslein, 
present  to  xne  a  manuscript  of  Hugo  von  Trim- 
berg,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1300.  Il 
sets  forth  the  short-comings  of  all  ranks,  and 
especially  complains  of  the  clergy.  It  is  en- 
tilled  flfu  i«s  La«d,  {Repentance  to  the  Land  ;) 

id  now  lies  with  ihe  Lord  of  Zillharl-"* 

■The  other  len  appear  lo  have  vanished  even 
to  the  last  veslige. 

Such  is  ihe  whole  sum-tolal  of  information 
which  the  assiduity  of  commentators  has  col- 
lected touching  worthy  Hugo's  life  and  for- 
tunes. Pleasant  il  were  to  see  him  face  lo 
face;  gladly  would  we  penetrate  through  that 
long  vista  of  five  hundred  years,  and  peep  into 
'  *  book-presses,  his  frugal  fireside,  his  noisy 
Dsion  with  its  disobedient  urchins,  now  that 
it  has  all  grown  so  silanl ;  but  the  distance  is 
loo  far,  the  intervening  medium  intercepts  our 
light;  only  in  uncertain,  finctua.ting  dusk,  will 
Hugo  and  his  environment  appear  lo  as.  Ne- 
vertheless Hugo,  as  he  had  in  Nature,  has  in 
History,  an  immortal  part;  as  lo  his  inward 
man,  we  can  still  see  that  he  was  no  mere  book- 
worm, or  simple  Parson  Adams;  but  of  mosl 
observant  eye ;  shrewd,  inquiring,  considerate, 
who  from  his  ThSrstadt  school-chair,  as  from 
his  seilet txjilomtoriOfhai  looked  abroad  into  the 
world's  business,  and  formed  his  own  theory 
about  many  things.  A  cheerful,  gentle  heart 
had  been  given  him;  a  quiet,  sly  humrwr; 
light  to  see  beyond  the  garments  and  outer 
hulls  of  Life  into  Life  itselfi  the  long-necked 
purse,  the  threadbare  gabardine,  the  langnidly- 
aimmering  pot  of  his  pedagogic  household 
eslablishmenl  were  a  small  matter  lo  him  :  he 
was  a  man  10  look  on  these  Ihings  with  a 
meek  smile;  to  nestle   down  quietly,  as  the 
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lark,  in  the  lowesi  focrow ;  nay,  lo  m 
iherefrom  singing,  and  soar  above  all  i 
earthly  lieights.  How  many  potentates, 
principalities,  and  proud  belligerents  have 
evaporated  into  utter  oblivion,  while  Ihe  poor 
Thiirstadt  Schoolmasler  still  holds  together  I 

This  henner,  which  seems   to  be  bis  final 
work,  probably  comprises  the  essence  of  all 
those  lost  Volumes  ;  and  indeed  a  synopa 
Hugo's  whole  Philosophy  of  Life,  such  a 
Iwo  hundred  books  and  long  decades  of  quiel 
observation   and  reflection  had    taught   him. 
Why  il  has  been  named  the  Efiner,  whethei 
^  Hugo  himselfi  or  by  some  willy  editor  and 
Transcriber,  there  are  two  guesses  forthcom- 
ing, and  no  certain  reason.    One  guess  is  that 
Ihis  Book  was  to  run  after  ibt  lost  Tomes,  and 
make  good  lo   mankind  the  deficiency  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  them ;  which  happy  Ihonght, 
hidebound  though  it  be,  might  have  seemed 
sprighdy  enough  lo  Hugo  and  that  age.  The 
cond  guess  is  that  our  aulhor,in  the  same  si 
of  easy  wil,  meanl   lo   say  this   book  m 
hasien  and  run  out  into  the  world,  and  do  him 
a  good  lorD  quickly,  while  it  was  yet  time, 
being  so  very  old.    But  leaving  this,  we  n 
remark,  with  certainly  enough,  that  what 
have  left  of  Hugo  was  first  printed  nnder  this 
title  of  Smnfr,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  in 
1549 ;  and  quiie  incorrectly,  being  modernized 
to  all  lengths,  and  often  without  understanding 
of  the  sense;  the   Edition  moreover  is 
rare,  and  Lessing's  project  of  a  new  oni 
not  take  effect;  so  that,  except  in  Manuscripts, 
of  which  there  are  many,  and  in  printed  E 
tracts,  which  also  are   numerous,  the  Reni 
is  lo  most  readers  a  sealed  book. 

In  regard  lo  its  lilerary  merit  opinions  se« 
to  he  nearly  unanimous.    The  highest  met 
that  of  poetical  unity,  or  even  ihe  lower  me 
of  logical  unity,  is  not  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
warmest  panegyrist-    Apparently   this   work 
had  been  a  kind  of  store-chest,  wherein  ibe 
good  Hugo  had,  from  time  to  lime,  deposited 
the  fruits  of  his  medilalion  as  Ihey  chanced 
10  ripen  for  him ;  here  a  tittle,  and  there  a  Utile, 
in  all  varieties  of  kind;   till  the  chest  being 
filled,  or  the  froits   nearly  exhausted,  it  was 
sent  forth  and  published  to  the  world,  by  the 
easy  process  of  turning  up  the  bottom. 

"  No  theme,"  says  Bouterwek, "  leads  with 
certainty  to  the  other;  satirical  descriptions, 
proverbs,  fables,  jests,  and  other  narratives  all 
huddled  together  at  random,  lo  teach  us  in  a 
poetical  way  a  series  of  moral  les.sons.  A 
strained  and  frosty  Allegory  opens  the  work: 
then  follows  the  chapter  of  Meyden,  (Maids ;) 
of  Wicked  Masters ;  of  Pages ;  of  Priests, 
Monks,  and  Friars,  with  great  minuteness  : 
then  of  a  young  Minx  with  an  Old  Man ;  then 
of  Bad  Landlords,  and  of  Robbers.  Next  come 
divers  Virtues  and  Vices,  all  painted  out,  and 
judged  of.  Towards  the  end,  there  follows  a 
sort  of  Moral  Natural  History ;  Considerations 
on  the  dispositions  of  various  Animals ;  a  Iftile 
Botany  and  Physiology  ;  then  again  all  manner 
of  didactic  Narratives ;  and  finally  a  Medita- 
tion on  the  Last  Day." 

Whereby  it  would  appear  clearly,  as  hinied, 
that  Hugo's  JJmiflfr  pursues  no  straight  course; 
BJid  oulv  through  the  most  labyrinth ic  mazes. 


here  wandering  in  deep  thickets,  or  evei. 
sinking  in  moist  bogs,  there  panting  ovei 
mountain-tops  by  narrow  sheep  tracks ;  but 
for  most  part  jigging  lightly  on  sunny  greens, 
accomplishes  bis  wonderful  journey. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify, 
there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  worthy  man ; 
his  work,  such  as  it  is,  seems  lo  flow  direct 
from  the  heart,  in  natural,  spontaneous  abun- 
dance; is  at  once  cheerful  and  earnest;  his 
own  simple,  honest,  mildly-decided  character 
is  everywhere  visible.  Besides,  Hugo,  as  we 
said,  is  a  person  of  understanding;  has  looked 
over  many  provinces  of  Life,  not  without  in- 
sight ;  in  his  quiet,  sly  way,  can  speak  forth  a 
shrewd  word  on  occasion.  There  is  a  genuine 
though  slender  vein  of  Humour  in  him;  nor 
in  his  satire  does  he  ever  lose  temper,  bn)  re- 
bukes sportfully;  not  indeed  laughing  aloud, 
scarcely  even  sardonically  smiling,  yet  with  a 
certain  subdued  roguery,  and  patriarchal  know- 
ingness.  His  fancy  too,  if  not  brilliani,  is 
copious  almost  beyond  measure ;  no  end  to  his 
crotchets,  suppositions',  minute  specifications. 
Withal  he  is  original ;  his  maxims,  even  when 
professedly  borrowed,  have  passed  through  ibe 
test  of  his  own  experience;  all  carries  in  it 
some  stamp  of  his  personality.  Thus  the 
Benver,  though  in  its  whole  extent  perhaps  loo 
boundless  and  planless  for  ordinary  nerves, 
makes,  in  the  fragmentary  state,  no  unpleasant 
reading :  thai  old  do^erel  is  nol  without  sig- 
nificance; often  in  its  straggling,  broken,  en- 
tangled strokes  some  vivid  antiijue  picture  is 
strangely  brought  out  for  us. 

As  a  specimen  of  Hugo's  general  manner, 
we  select  a  small  portion  of  his  Chapter  on 
The  Mmdc'ii ;  Ihal  passage  where  he  Ireals  of 
the  highest  enterprise  a  maiden  can  engage  in, 
the  choosing  of  a  husband.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  Hugo  is  no  Minnesinger,  globing  his 
fair  audience  with  madrigals  and  hypocritical 
gatlantfy;  but  a  quiet  Natural  Historian,  re- 
porting such  facts  as  he  finds,  in  perfect  good 
nature,  il  is  true,  yet  not  without  an  under-cur- 
rent of  satirical  humour.  His  quaint  style  of 
thought,  his  garrulous  minuteness  of  deiail,  are 
partly  apparent  here.  The  first  few  lines  we 
may  give  in  Ihe  original  also;  not  as  they 
stand  in  the  Frankfort  edition,but  as  professing 
to  derive  themselves  from  a  genuine  ancient 
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"  Wo's  me,"  conlinoes  Hugo,  "  how  often 
lliis  same  is  repealed  ;  UII  Ihey  grow  all  con- 
fused how  to  choose,  from  so  many,  whom 
ihey  have  brought  in  wiihoui  number.  First 
they  bethink  ihem  so ;  This  one  is  short,  thai 
one  is  long;  he  ia  courtly  and  old,  Ihe  other 
younfT  and  iil-favoured :  this  is  lean,  that  is 
bald,  here  is  one  fat,  there  one  thin ;  this  Is 
noble,  that  is  weak  ;  he  never  yet  broke  a 
spear:  one  is  while, another  black t  thai  other  is 
natned  Master  Hack,  (har/t ,)  (his  is  pale,  (hat 
again  es  red;  be  seldom  eatelh  cheerful  bread;" 
and  so  on,  through  endless  other  varielies,  in 
new  streams  of  soft-murmuring  doggerel, 
whereon,  as  on  the  Path  it  would  represent,  do 
travel  ihoughts  a  tbrons;,  whomso  these  fair 
irresolute^  will  have  ornol. 

Thus,  for  Hngo,  Ehe  age  of  Minstrelsy  is 
gone:  not  soft  Love-ditttes,  and  Hyntns  of 
I. a dy' worship,  but  a  skeptical  criticism,  im- 
portunate animadversion,  not  without  a  shade 
ofmock-ery,  will  he  indite.  The  age  of  Chivalry 
is  gone  also.  To  a  Schoolmaster,  with  empty 
larder,  ihe  pomp  of  tournaments  could  never 
have  been  specially  interesting;  bar  now  such 
passages  of  arms,  how  free  and  gallant  soever, 
appear  to  him  no  other  than  the  probable  pro- 
duct of  delirium.  "God  might  well  laugh, 
couid  it  be,"  says  he,  "to  see  his  mMinikins 
live  so  wondfously  on  this  Earth:  two  of 
them  will  take  to  fighting,  and  nowise  let  it 
alone ;  nothing  serves  but  with  two  long  spears 
they  must  ride  and  stick  at  one  another 
greatly  to  their  hurt ;  when  one  is  by  the  other 
skewered  through  the  bowels  or  through  the 
weasand,  he  hath  smalt  profit  thereby.  But 
who  forced  them  to  such  straits?"  The  an- 
swer is  too  plain:  some  modilication  of  In- 
sanity. Nay,  so  conlempluous  is  Hugo  of  all 
chivalrous  things,  that  he  openly  grudges 
any  time  spent  in  reading  of  them.  In  Don 
Quixote's  Library  he  would  have  made  short 
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This  last  is  one  of  Hugo's  darker  strokes 
fur  commonly,  though  moral  perfection  i; 
ever  the  one  thing  needful  with  him,  h< 
preaches  in  a  quite  cheerful  lone :  nay,  eve: 
and  anon,  enlivens  us  with  some  timely  joke. 
Considerable  part,  and  apparently  much  the 
best  part,  of  his  work  is  occupied  with  satirical 
Fables,  and  SilMrinla:  (jests,  comic  tales;)  of 
which  latter  classes  we  have  seen  some  pos- 
sessing true  humour,  and  the  simplicity  which 
is  their  next  merit.  These,  however,  we  must 
wholly  omit ;  and  indeed,  without  farther  par- 
leying, here  part  company  with  Hugo.  We 
leave  him,  not  without  esteem,  and  a  touch  of 
affection  due  to  one  so  (rue-hearted,  and,  under 
that  old  humble  guise,  sogifted  with  intellectual 
talent.  Safely  enough  may  he  conceded  him 
the  dignity  of  chief  moral  Poet  of  his  time: 
nay,  perhaps,  for  his  solid  character,  and 
modest  manly  ways,  a  much  higher  dignity. 
Though  his  Book  can  no  longer  be  considered. 


2b3 

what  the  Frankfort  Editor  describes  it  in  his 
interminable  title-page,  as  a  universal  vadt- 
meeuia  for  mankind,  it  is  still  so  adorned  with 
many  fine  sayings,  and  in  itself  of  so  curionj 
a  texture,  that  it  seems  well  worth  preserving 
A  proper  Edition  of  the  Rermer  will  one  day 
doubtless  make  its  appearance  among  the 
Germans.  Hugo  is  further  remarkable  as  the 
precursor  and  prototype  of  Sebastian  Brandt, 
whose  Narrenichiff  (Ship  of  Fools)  has,  with 
perhaps  less  mem,  had  infinitely  belter  fortune 
than  the  Ramtr. 

Some  half  century  later  in  date,  and  no  less 
didactic  in  character  than  Hugo's  Renver, 
another  work,  still  rising  visible  above  Ihe 
level  of  those  limes,  demands  some  notice 
from  tia.  This  is  Ihe  Edehtein  (Gem)  of  Bone- 
rius,  or  Boner,  wjtich  at  one  time,  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  Manuscripts,  whereof  four- 
teen are  still  in  eil.tence,  must  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity;  and  indeed,  after  long  years 
of  oblivion,  il  has,  by  receul  critics  and  redac- 
tors, been  again  brought  into  some  circulation. 
Boner's  Gem  is  a  collection  of  a  Hundred 
Fables  done  into  German  rhyme;  and  derives 
its  proud  designation  not  more  perhaps  from 
the  supposed  eicellenee  of  the  work,  than 
from  a  witty  allusion  (o  the  title  of  Fable  First, 
which,  in  the  chief  Manuscript,  chances  to  be 
that  well-known  one  of  the  Cock  scraping  for 
Barleycorns,  and  finding  instead  (here  a  pre- 
cious stone  {Edfhleiu)  or  Gem:  Von  dnan 
Haiita  UHd  dem  Edehn  slnne,  whereupon  the 
author,  or  some  kind  friend,  remarks  in  a  sort 
of  Prologue; 
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"This  Bookling  may  well  be  called  Ihe 
Gem,  sith  il  includes  examples  of  many  a  pru- 
dence;"— which  name,  accordingly,  as  we  see, 
it  bears  even  to  this  day. 

Boner  and  his  Fables  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  among  (he  Germans;  scat- 
tered at  short  distances  throughout  the  last 
hundred  years,  (here  is  a  series  of  Selections, 
Editions.  Translations,  Critical  Disquisitions, 
some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  Academic  Pro- 
gram ;  among  the  labourers  in  which  enter- 
prise we  find  such  men  as  Gellert  and  Les- 
sing.  A  roiiirii  Gemma.oT  Latin  version  of  the 
work,  was  published  by  Oberlin,  in  1783  ;  Es- 
chenborg  senl  forth  an  Edition  in  mo<lern 
German,  in  1810;  Benecke  a  reprint  of  the 
antique  original,  in  1818.  So  that  now  a 
faithful  duly  has  been  done  to  Boner ;  and 
what  with  Bibliographical  Inquiries,  what 
with  vocabularies  and  learned  collations  of 
Texts,  he  that  runs  may  read  whatever  stands 
written  in  the  Gem. 

Of  these  diligent  lucubrations,  with  which 
we  strangers  are  only  in  a  remote  degree  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  report  in 
few  words  the  main  results, — not  indeed  very 
difficult  to  report.  First  then,  with  regard  lo 
Boner  himself,  we  have  lo  say  that  nothing 
whatever  has  been  discovered  :  who,  when,  o' 
what  that  worthy  moralist  was,  remains,  and 
may  always  remain,  entirely  uncertain.    It  is 
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merely  conjectured,  from  ilie  dialect,  and  other 
more  minnte  iod'CittLOns,  thai  his  place  of 
abode  was  the  north-west  quarter  of  '^witzer- 
laod !  with  still  hipher  probabilii}  that  he 
liped  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary;  from  his  learnip§  and  devout  pacific 
temper,  some  have  inferred  that  he  was  a 
monk  or  priest;  however,  in  one  Manuscript 
of  bis  Gim,  he  is  designated,  apparenil}  by 
some  ignorant  Transcriber,  a  knight,  em  Miller 
gatz  ofcua  .•  from  all  which,  as  above  said,  our 
only  conclusion  is,  that  .loihic^  can  be  con- 
cluded. 

Johann  Scherz,  about  the  yrir  *71(>,  in 
what  he  called  Philomphia  tnoratu  Gt-mai- 
BTUBi  medn  avi  Spedmm,  sent  forth  -erlpiu  of 
these  Fables,  with  expositions,  hut  appa- 
rently withoat  naming  the  Anlhori  to  which 
^teamen  Gellert  in  his  Dimrlalin  ile  pneii  opofu. 
gorum  had  again,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
invited  attention.  Nevertheless,  so  total  was 
the  obscurity  which  Boner  had  fallen  into,  that 
Boclmer,  already  known  as  the  resuscitator  of 
the  Nibelungea  Lied,  in  printing  the  Eileklcin 
from  an  old  Manuscript,  in  1763,  mistook  its 
probable  date  by  about  a  century,  and  gave 
his  work  the  tide  of  FnMes  from  the  Mimie- 
linger  Ptrind,'  without  naming  the  Fabuiist,  or 
guessing  whether  there  were  one  or  many. 
In  this  condition  stood  the  matter,  when  se- 
veral years  afterwards,  Lessing,  pursuing  an- 
other inquiry,  came  across  the  track  of  this 
Boner;  wa'  allored  into  it;  proceeded  to  clear 
it;  and  moving  briskly  forward  with  a  sure 
eye,  and  sharp  critical  axe,  hewed  away 
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that  those  sapposed  Fables  from  the  Mwtnoinger 
Period,  of  Bodmer,  were  in  truth  written  by 
one  Boner,  in  quite  another  Period;  secondly, 
nat  Boner  was  not  properly  the  author  of 
them,  but  the  borrower  and  free  versifier  from 
certain  Latin  originals;  farther,  thai  the  real 
title  was  EAtoin .-  and  strangest  of  all,  that 
the  work  had  been  printed  three  cenitiries  he- 
fore  Bodmer's  lime,  name!)',  al  Bamberg,  in 
1461  ;  of  which  Edition,  indeed,  a  tattered 
copy,  typographically  carious,  lay,  and  pro- 
bably lies,  in  the  Wolfenbiilte!  Library,  where 
Lessing  ihen  waited  and  wrote.  The  other 
discoveries,  totiching  Boner's  personality,  and 
locality,  are  bat  conjectures,  due  also  to  Les- 
sing, and  have  been  stated  already. 

As  to  the  Gem  itself,  about  which  there  has 
tieen  such  scrambling,  we  may  say,  now  when 


It  is  cleaned  and  laid  out  before  ns,  that 
though  but  a  small  seed-pearl,  it  has  a  genu- 
ine value.  To  us  Boner  is  interesting  by  his 
antiquity,  as  the  speaking  witness  of  many 
long-past  things ;  to  his  contemporaries  again 
he  must  have  been  slill  more  interesting  as 
the  reporter  of  so  many  new  things.  These 
Fables  of  his,  then  for  the  first  time  rendered 
out  of  inaccessible  Latin*  into  German  metre, 
contain  no  little  edifying  matter,  had  we  not 
known  it  before :  our  old  friends,  the  Fo» 
with  the  mosicai  Raven  ;  the  Man  and  Boy 
taking  their  Ass  to  market,  and  so  inadequaM 
to  please  the  pabltc  in  their.method  of  trans 
porting  him  .-  the  Bishop  that  gave  his  Ne 
phew  a  Cure  of  Souls,  but  durst  not  trust  hit» 
with  a  Basket  of  Pears;  all  these  and  manj 
more  figure  here.  But  apart  from  the  mate 
rial  of  his  Fables,  Boner's  style  and  mannei 
has  an  ab'ding  merit.  He  is  not  so  much  a 
Translator"  as  a  free  Imiwtor:  he  tells  the 
story  in  h'sown  wpy;  M)pe"ds  bis  oivn  moral, 
and  except  that  in  the  latte--  deparwent  he  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  proIi»,  awjuits  himJ^lf  to  high 
satisfaction.  His  narrative,  in  thos''  oW  lin?p 
ing  rhymes,  is  cunningly  enough  brought  o'jt- 
artless,  lively,  graphic,  with  a  spicing  of  inno 
cent  hnmour,  a  certain  childlike  archness, 
which  is  the  chief  merit  of  a  Fable.  Such  is 
the  German  ^sop ;  a  character  whom,  in  the 
North-west  district  of  Switzerland,  at  thai 
time  of  day,  we  should  hardly  have  looked 
for. 

Could  we  hope  that  to  many  of  oar  read-rs 
the  old  rough  dialect  of  Boner  would  be  inlel- 
ligible,  it  were  easy  to  vindicate  these  praises. 
As  matters  stand,  we  can  only  venture  on  one 
translated  specimen,  which  in  this  shape 
claims  much  allowance;  the  Fable,  also,  is 
nowise  the  best,  or  perhaps  the  worst,  but 
simply  one  of  the  shortest.  For  the  rest,  we 
have  rendered  the  old  doggerel  into  new,  with 
all  possible  fidelity  : 
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Readers  lo  whum  such  stinted  twanging  of 
the  true  Poetic  L3-rc,  such  cheerfal  fingering, 
though  only  of  inic  and  its  lowest  siring,  has 
any  melody,  may  find  enough  of  it  in  Benecke's 
Boiler,  a  reproduclion,  as  ahove  stated,  of  the 
original  Eilclsleiii!  ivliich  Edition  we  are  au- 
thorized to  recommend  as  furnished  with  all 
helps  for  such  a  study:  less  adrentorons 
readers  may  still,  from  Eschenbnrg's  half- 
modernized  Edition,  derive  some  contentment 
and  insight. 

Hugo  von  Trimberg  and  Boner,  who  stand 
out  here  as  our  chief  Literary  representatives 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  could  play  no  such 
part  in  their  own  day,  when  the  great  men, 
■who  shone  in  the  world's  eye,  were  Theologians 
and  Jurists,  Poliiicians  at  the  Imperial  Diet; 
al  best,  Professors  in  the  new  Universities ;  of 
whom  a!l  memory  has  long  since  perished. 
80  different  is  universal  from  temporary  im- 
portance, and  worth  belonging  to  oar  manhood 
from  thai  merely  of  our  station  or  calling. 
Nevertheless,  as  every  writer,  of  any  true  gifts, 
is  "citizen  boihof  his  time  and  of  his  country," 
and  the  more  completely  the  greater  his  gifts ; 
so  in  the  works  of  these  two  secluded  in- 
dividuals, the  characteristic  tendencies  and 
spirit  of  their  age  may  best  be  discerned. 

.Accordingly,  in  studying  their  commentators, 
one  fact,  that  cannot  but  strike  us,  is  the  great 
prevalenc*   and  currency  which  this  species 


cultivated  by  them,  had  obtained 
I  era.  Of  Fable  Literature,  especially, 
'as  the  summer  tide  and  highest  effiores- 
.  TheLatJn  originals  which  Boner  partly 
from,  descending,  with  manifold  trans- 
*  ms  and  additions,  oat  of  classical  times, 
the  hands  of  the  learned ;  in  the  living 
as  of  the  petiple,  were  nnmerous  frag- 
ments of  primeval  Oriental  Fab^e,  derived 
peihaps  through  Palestine;  from  which  two 
souices,  curiously  intermingled,  a  whole  stream 
of  Fables  evolved  itself;  whereat  the  morally 
athirst,  such  was  the  genius  of  that  time,  were 
not  slow  to  drink.  Boner,  as  we  liave  seen, 
worked  in  a  tield  then  zealously  cultivated: 
nay  was  not  ^sop  himself,  what  we  have  for 
^sop,  acontemporaryofhis;  theGreekMonk 
Planndes  and  the  Swiss  Monk  Boner  might  be 
chanting  their  Psalter  at  one  and  the  same 

Fable,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earli- 
est and  simplest  product  of  Didactic  Poetry, 
the  first  attempt  of  Instruction  clothing  itself 
in  Fancy:  hence  the  antiqnity  of  Fables,  their 
universal  diffusion  in  the  childhood  of  nations, 
so  that  they  have  become  a  common  property 
of  all:  hence  also  their  acceptance  and  diligent 
culture  among  the  Germans,  among  the  En- 
ropeans.  in  this  the  first  stage  of  an  era  when 
the  whole  bent  of  Literature  was  Didactic.  Bui 
the  Fourteenth  Century  wajs  the  age  of  Fable 
in  a  still  wider  sense :  it  was  the  age  whan 
whatever  Poetry  there  remained  took  the  shape 
of  Apoloeue  and  moral  Fiction :  the  higher 
spirit  of  Imagination  had  died  away,  or  with- 
drawn itself  into  Religion;  the  lower  and 
feebler  not  only  took  continual  counsel  of  Un- 
derstanding, but  was  content  lo  walk  in  its 
leading-strings.  Now  was  the  time  when  hu- 
man life  and  its  relations  were  looked  at  with 
an  earnest  practical  eye  ;  and  the  moral  per- 
plexities that  occur  there,  when  man,  hemmed 
in  between  the  Would  and  the  Should,  or  the 
Must,  painfully  hesitates,  or  altogether  sinks 
in  that  collision,  were  not  only  set  forth  in  the 
way  of  precept,  but  imbodied,  for  stili  clearer 
instroction,in  Examples  and  edifying  Fictions. 
The  Monks  themselves,  snch  of  them  as  had 
any  talent,  meditated  andlaughtin  this  fashion: 
witness  that  strange  Ge''it  Bdmn-narma,  Still 
emanl,  and  once  familiar  over  all  Europe; — a 
Collection  of  Moral  Tales,  espressly  devised 
for  the  use  of  Preachers,  though  only  the 
Shakspeares,  and  in  subsequent  times,  turned 
it  !o  right  purpose.'  These  and  the  like  old 
Gfjtc,  with  most  of  which  the  Roamm  had  so 
little  to  do,  were  the  staple  Literature  of  that 
period:  cultivated  with  great  assiduity,  and  so 
far  as  mere  invention,  or  compilation,  of  in- 
cident goes,  with  no  little  merit;  for  already 
almost  all  the  grand  destinies,  and  funda- 
mental, ever-recurring'  entanglements  of  hu- 
man life,  are  laid  hold  of  and  depicted  here; 
so  that,  from  the  first,  our  modern  Novelists 
and  Dramatists  could  find  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  but  everywhere,  in  contrivance  of  their 
Story,  saw  themselves  forestalled.  The  bound- 
less abundance  of  Narratives  then  current, 
the  singular  derivations  and  transmigrations 

•  See  an  account  of  thb  curious  Book  In  Dou«< 
teamed  end  ingenious  Rlastni^iiK!  of  SAalapim. 
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of  these,  surprise  antiquari 
but,  indeed,  it  vas  in  ihis  same  centuiy  thai 
Boccaccio,  refining  the  gold  from  that  so  copi- 
ous dross,  produced  his  Decatnerone,  which  slili 
indicates  the  same  fact  in  more  pleasant  fash- 
ion, to  all  readers.  That  in  these  aniversal 
tendencies  of  the  lime  (he  Germans  participated 
and  co-operated,  Boner's  Fables,  and  Hogo's 
many  Narrations,  serious  and  comic,  may, 
like  two  specimens  from  a  great  muliitade, 
point  ont  to  us.  The  Madrigal  had  passed  into 
the  Apologue;  the  Heroic  Poem,  with  its  super- 
natural machinery  and  sentiment,  iulo  the  Fic- 
liob  of  practical  Life:  in  which  latter  species 
a  prophetic  eye  might  have  discerned  the 
coming  Tom  Jonesei  and  Wilhibit  Mditera ;  anc 
with  still  more  astonishment,  the  SUnervaPresst. 
of  all  nations,  and  this  their  huge  transit-trade 
in  Bags,  all  lifted  from  the  duni^hill,  primed  on, 
and  retorned  thither,  to  the  comfort  of  parties 
interested. 

The  Drama,  as  is  well  known,  had  an  equally 
Didacdc   origin ;    namely,   in   those  Myiti 
contrived   by  the  clergy   for  bringing  hi 
religious  irulh,  with  new  force,  to  (he  unii 
sal  comprehension.    That  this  cunning  device 
bad  already  found  its  way  into  Germany,  we 
have  proof  in  a  document  too  curious  ij  be 
omitted  here ; 

"  In  the  year  1333,  there  was  a  play  shown 
at  Eisenach,  which  had  a  tragical  enough 
effect.  Markgraf  Friedrich  of  Misnia,  Land- 
graf  also  of  Thurjngia,  having  brought  his 
tedious  warfares  to  a  conclusion,  and  the 
country  beginning  now  to  revive  under  peace, 
his  BUbjecis  were  busy  repaying  themselves 
iiir  the  past  distresses  by  all  manner  of  diver- 
sions ;  lo  which  end,  apparently  by  the  Sove- 
reign's order,  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
Ten  Virgins  was  schemed,  and  at  Eisenach,  in 
his  presence,  dnly  eiecuted.  This  happened 
fifteen  days  after  Easter,  by  indulgence  of  (he 
Preaching  Friars.  In  the  CAnminwi  Smwpe/riBi. 
stands  recorded  that  (he  play  was  enacted 
the  Bear-garden,  (inhm^oferomm,)  by  the  Clergy 
and  their  Scholars.  But  now,  when  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Wise  Virgins  would  give  (he 
Foolish  no  oil,  and  these  latter  were  shut  oul 
from  the  Bridegroom,  Ihey  began  to  weep  bit' 
terly,  and  called  on  ihe  Sain(s  to  intercede  for 
them;  who,  E:!wever,  evec  with  Mary  at  Iheir 
bead,  could  effect  nQ(bing  from  God ;  but  the 
Foolish  Virgins  were  all  sentenced  (o  damna- 
tion. Which  (hings  the  Landgraf  seeing  and 
hearing,  he  fell  into  a  doubt,  and  was  very 
angry;  and  said, '  What  then  is  the  Christian 
Faith,  if  God  will  not  lake  pily  on  as,  for  in- 
tercession of  Mary  and  alt  (he  Saints  1'  In 
(hia  anger  he  continued  live  days ;  and  the 
learned  men  could  hardly  enlighten  him  to  un- 
derstalid  the  Gospel.  Thereupon  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  became  speechless  and 
powerless  I  in  which  sad  slate  he  continued, 
bedrid,  two  years  and  seven  months,  and  so 
died,  being  then  fifly-five."* 

6urely  a  serious  warning,  would  (hey  but 
lake  it,  to  I>rama(ic  Cri(ics,  not  to  venture  be- 
yond their  depth !    Had  (his  fiery  old  Land- 
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graf  given  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into 
his  author's  hands,  he  might  have  been  pleased 
he  knew  not  why;  whereas  the  meshes  of 
Theology,  in  which  he  kicks  and  struggles, 
here  strangle  the  hfe  out  of  him ;  and  the  Ten 
Virgins  at  Eisenach  are  more  fatal  to  warlike 
men,  than  jEschylus'  Furies  at  Athens  were  to 
weak  women. 

Neither  were  the  unlearned  People  without 
theirLiterature,  their  Narrative  Poetry;  though 
how,  in  an  age  without  printing  and  bookstalls, 
it  was  circulated  among  them ;  whether  by 
strolling  FiedeCers,  (Minstrels,)  who  might  re- 
cite as  well  as  fiddle,  or  by  oi^er  methods,  we 
have  not  learned.  However,  its  existence  and 
abundance  in  this  era  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  muUiiude  of  VolJobiichtr  {People's- 
Booka)  which  issued  from  Ihe  Press,  neit 
century,  almost  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Press. 
Several  of  these,  which  still  languidly  snrvive 
among  the  people,  or  at  least  the  children,  of 
all  countries,  were  of  German  composition;  of 
most,  so  strangely  had  they  been  sified  and 
winnowed  to  and  fro,  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
the  origin.  But  borrowed  or  domestic,  they 
nowhere  wanted  admirers  in  Germany:  the 
Patieril  HeUnu,  the  Fair  Miigelone,  Slue-Beard, 
Forlmialua;  these,  and  afterwards  the  Senen 
Wise  Maalert,  with  o(her  more  directly  jEsoj-ic 
ware,  to  which  the  introduction  of  the  old  In- 
dian Stock,  or  Book  of  Wisdom,  translated  from 
John  of  Capua's  Latin,*  one  day  formed   a 
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all  tongues. 

Beautiful  traits  of  Imagination  and  a  pure 
genuine  feeling,  though  under  the  rudest  forms, 
shine  forth  in  some  of  these  old  Tales :  for  in- 
stance, in  Magelane  and  Fin-'imalvi;  which  two, 
indeed,  with  others  of  a  diflerent  stamp,  Lud- 
wig  Tieck  has,  with  singular  talent,  ventured, 
not  unsaccessfully,  lo  reproduce  in  our  own 
lime  and  dialect.  A  second  class  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  homely,  honest-hearted  Wis- 
dom, full  of  character  and  quaint  devices;  of 
which  class  (he  Sesen  Wiei  Mailers,  eslracted 
chiefly  from  that  Geela  Ronianoittm  above  men- 
tioned, and  containing  "proverb-philosophy, 
anecdotes,  fables,  and  jests,  the  seeds  of  which, 
on  the  fertile  German  soil,  spread  luxuriantly 
through  several  generations,"  is  perhaps  the 
best  example.  Lastly,  in  a  third  class,  we  find 
in  full  play  that  spirit  of  broad  drollery,  of 
rough,  saturnine  Humour,  which  the  Germans 
claim  as  a  special  characteristic ;  among  these, 
we  must  not  omii  (o  mention  the  SckiUbUrger, 
correspondent  to  our  own  Wise  Stea  of  Gotham; 
still  less,  the  far-famed  Tyll  Eulmspiegel,  {Ty[\ 
Owlglass,)  whose  rogueries  and  waggeries 
belong,  in  the  fullest  sense,  lo  this  era. 

This  last  is  a  true  German  work;  for  both 
the  man  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  Book 
which  is  his  history,  were  produced  there. 
Nevertheless,  Tyll's  fame  has  gone  abroad 
into  all  lands:  this,  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
ploits, has  been  published  in  innumerable 
editions,  even  with  all  manner  of  learned 
glosses,  and  translaied  into  Latin,  English, 
nch,  Dutch,  Polish;  nay,  in   several  lan- 

n  1483,  by  cnmniaDd  of  a  tnl«\n  Eberhmil,  Duke  of 
■iBinbers.    WhBt  reJaDon  [b)s  "Id  Boo*  of  tViiAa, 
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gnages,  as  in  bis  own,  an  EuJmipiegeltrei,  an 
Espieglerir,  or  dog's  trick,  so  named  afler  him, 
Slill,  b;  coDsent  of  lexicographers,  keeps  his 
memoir  alive.  We  may  say,  Ihat  to  few  mor- 
tals has  it  been  granted  lo  earn  snch  a  place 
in  Universal  History  as  Tyl! ;  for  now  afler 
five  centuries,  when  Wallace's  birth-place  is 
niiknown  ereii  to  the  Scots ;  and  the  admirable 
Crichion  still  more  rapidly  is  grown  a  shadow ; 
and  Edward  liongshanks  sleeps  unregarded 
save  by  a  few  Antiquarian  English,— Tyll's 
native  villa?:e  is  poinied  out  with  pride  lo  ibe 
traveller,  and  his  lombstone,  wilh  a  scHlptured 
pun  OQ  his  name,  an  Owl,  namely,  and  a  Glass, 
still  stands,  or  pretends  (o  stand,  "at  MQllen, 
near  Lubeck."  where,  since  1350,  his  oncl 
nimble  bones  have  been  at  rest  "Tyll,  in  the 
calling  he  had  chosen,  naturally  led  a  wan- 
dering life,  as  place  after  place  became  too 
hot  for  him;  by  which  means  he  saw  into 
many  things  with  his  own  eyes:  having  been 
not  only  over  all  Westphalia  and  Saxony,  but 
even  in  Poland,  and  as  far  as  Rome.  That  in 
his  old  days,  like  other  great  men,  he  became 
an  Aatobiographer,  and  in  trustful  winler 
evening,  not  on  paper,  but  on  air,  and  lo  the 
laughter-lovers  of  Mullen,  composed  Ihis  work 
himself,  is  purely  an  hypothesis!  certain  only 
Ihat  it  came  forth  originally  in  the  dialed  of 
(his  region,  namely,  the  Plalt-Devisch;  and  was 
therefrom  translated,  probably  about  a  century 
afterwards,  into  its  present  High  German,  as 
Lessing  conjectures,  by  one  Thomas  Miirner, 
who  on  other  grounds  is  not  unknown  to  anli- 
quariana.  For  the  rest,  write  it  who  might, 
the  Book  U  here,  '■  abounding,"  as  a  wise 
Criiic  remarks,  "  in  inventive  hnmour,  in 
rough  merriment  and  broad  drollery,  not  with- 
out  a  keen  nigged  shrewdness  of  insight; 
which  properties  must  have  made  it  irresistibly 
captivating  lo  the  popular  sense;  and.  with 
all  its  fantastic  extravagancies  and  roguish 
crotchets,  in  many  points  instroclive." 

From  Tyll's  so  captivating  achievemenis, 

of;  the  rather  as  the  tale  is  soon  lold,  and  by 
means  of  it,  we  caich  a  little  trail  of  manners, 
and,  through  Tyll's  spectacles,  may  peep  into 
ihe  inlerior  of  a  Household,  even  of  a  Parson- 
as;e,  in  those  old  days. 

"  It  chanced  after  so  many  adventures,  that 
Eulenspiegel  came  to  a  Parson,  who  promoted 
him  to  be  his  Sacristan,  or  as  we  now  say, 
Sexton.  Of  this  Parson  it  is  recorded  ihat  he 
kepi  a  Concubine,  who  had  but  one  eye;  she 
also  had  a  spile  aiTyll,andwas  wonl  (o  speak 
evil  of  him  to  his  master,  and  report  his 
rogueries.  Now  while  Eulenspiegel  held  ihii 
Sexloncy,  the  Easier-season  came,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  play  set  forlh  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord.  And  as  the  people  were  not 
learned,  and  could  not  read,  the  Parson  took- 
his  Concubine  and  stationed  her  in  the  holy 
Sepulchre  by  way  of  Angel.  Which  thing 
Eulenspiegel  seeing,  he  look  lo  him  three  of 
the  simplest  persons  thai  could  be  found  there, 
to  enact  tbe  Three  Marys;  and  the  Parson 
himself,  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  represenled 
Christ.  Thereupon  spake  Eulenspiegel  to  the 
simple  persons;  'When  the  Angel  asks  you, 
whom  ye  seek,  ye  must  answer,  The  Parson's 
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one-eyed  Concubine.'  Now  i  ca  ne  to  pass 
that  the  lime  arrived  when  the  nee  acl 
and  the  Angel  asked  them  :  '  Who  □  seek  ye 
here?'  and  Ihey  answered,  as  E  en  p  egel 
had  laughl  and  bidden  them,  and  a  d  We 
seek  the  Parson's  one-eyed  Concubine. 
Whereby  did  the  Parson  observe  that  he  was 
made  a  mock  of.  And  when  the  Parson's 
Concubine  heard  the  same,  she  started  out  of 
the  Grave,  and  aimed  a  box  at  Eulenspiegel'a 
face,  but  missed  him,  and  hit  one  of  the  simple 
persons,  who  were  representing  the  "Three 
Marys,  This  latter  then  returned  her  a  slap 
on  Ihe  mouth,  whereupon  she  caught  him  by 
(be  hair.  Bni  his  wife  seeing  this,  came  run- 
ning thither,  and  fell  upon  the  Parson's  Harlot. 
Which  thing  the  Parson  discerning,  he  threw 
down  his  flag,  and  sprang  forward  to  his  Har- 
lot's assistance.  Thus  gave  they  one  another 
hearty  thwacking  and  basting,  and  there  was 
great  uproar  in  the  Church.  But  when  Eulen- 
spiegel perceived  that  they  all  had  one  another 
by  tbe  ears  in  the  Church,  he  went  his  ways, 
and  came  no  more  back,"* 

These  and  the  like  pleasaH  narratives  were 
Ihe  People's  Comedy  in  those  days.  Neither 
was  (heir  Tragedy  wanting;  as  indeed  both 
spring  up  spontaneously  in  all  regions  of  hu- 
man Life ;  however,  their  chief  work  of  this 
latter  class,  ihe  wild,  deep,  and  now  world-re- 
nowned. Legend  o/fuusi,  belongs  lo  a  somewhat 
later  daie.f 

Thus,  though  the  Poetry  whi.;h  spoke  in 
rhyme  was  feeble  enough,  the  spirit  of  Poetry 
could  nowise  be  regarded  as  extinct ;  while 
Fancy,  Imagination,  and  all  the  intellecttial 
facullies  necessary  for  that  art,  wete  in  active 
exercise.      Neither  had   the   Enthusiasm   of 
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Urriili  full,  printed,  seemingly  witbuut  date.at  Kfiln 
(Cologne)  and  Numbers ;  reitd  by  e* ery  noe  i  Orttien 
by  we  know  not  whom.'*  Bee  again,  Ihr  Riilher^Bl^ht, 
GUnei's  I'Otr  dii  denlichcx  fslkdiikker.  AnoUiet 
Work,  (Lkipzig,  IS34.)  expressly  "On  Pauat  and  tbe 
WMdsrlng  Jew,"  which  tatlar,  tn  (hoselimea,  wander- 
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neart,  on  which  it  sliU  more  intimately  de- 
pends, died  out;  but  only  taken  anoihef  form. 
In  lower  degrees  it  expressed  ilself  as  an  ardent 
zeal  for  Knowiedge,and  Improvement;  for  spiri- 
(ual  excellence  such  as  the  time  held  out  and 
prescribed.  This  was  no  languid,  low-minded 
age,  but  of  earnesl  busy  effort;  in  all  pro- 
Tinces  of  culiure,  resoluieiy  struggling  for- 
ward. Classical  Literature,  after  long  hin- 
drances, had  now  found  its  way  into  Germany 
also:  old  Rome  was  open,  with  all  its  wealth, 
to  the  intelligent  eye ;  scholars  of  Chrysoloras 
were  fast  unfolding  the  ireasures  of  Greece. 
School  Philosophy,  which  had  never  obtained 
firm  footing  among  the  Germans,  was  in  alt 
conutries  drawing  to  ac^lose;  but  the  subtile, 
piercing  vision,  which  il  had  fostered  and 
called  into  aciiviiy,  was  henceforth  to  employ 
itself  wiih  new  profit  on  more  substantial  in- 
terests. In  such  manifold  praiseworthy  en- 
deavours the   most   ardent   miud  had  ample 

A  higher,purerenihQsia.^m,  again,  which  no 
longer  found  its  place  in  chivalrous  Minstrel- 
sy, might  still  retire  (o  meditate  and  worship 
in  religious  Cioislers,  where,  amid  all  the  ctir- 
raption  of  monkish  manners,  there  were  not 
wanting  men  who  aimed  at,  and  accomplish- 
ed, the  highest  problem  of  manhood,  a  life  of 
spiritual  Truth.  Among  the  Geimans,  espe- 
cially, that  deep-feeling,  deep-lhinking,  devout 
temper,  now  degenerating  jnio  abstruse  theoao- 
phy,  now  purifying  itself  into  holy  eloquence, 
and  clear  apostolic  light,  was  awake  in  this 
era;  a  temper  which  had  long  dwelt,  and  still 
dwells  there;  which  ere  long  was  to  render 
that  people  worthy  the  honour  of  giving  Eu- 
rope a  new  Reformation,  a  new  Religion.  As 
an  example  of  monkish  diligence  and  zeni,  if 
of  nothing  more,  we  here  mention  the  German 
Bible  of  Mathias  von  Behaim,  which,  in  his 
Hermitage  at  Halle,  he  rendered  from  the  Vul- 
gate, in  1343 ;  the  Manuscript  of  which  is  still 
lobe  seen  in  Leipzig.  Much  more  conspicu- 
ouiS  stand  two  other  German  Priests  of  this 
Period;  to  whom',  as  connected  with  LiFerature 
also,  a  few  words  must  now  be  devoted, 

Johann  Tauler  is  a  name  which  fails  in  no 
Literary  History  of  Germany:  he  was  a  man 
tamous  in  his  own  day  as  the'  most  eloquent  of 
preachers;  is  still  noted  by  critics  for  his  in- 
tellectual deserts ;  by  pious  persons,  especially 
of  the  class  called  Mystics,  is  still  studied  as  a 
practical  mstructor;  and  by  all  true  inquirers 
prized  a5  a  person  of  high  talent  and  moral 
worth.  Tauler  was  a  Dominican  Monk ; 
seems  to  have  lived  and  preached  at  Stras- 
burg;  where,  as  his  grave-atone  still  testifies, 
he  died  in  1361.  His  devotional  works  have 
been  often  edited:  one  of  his  modern  admirers 
has  written  his  biography;  wherein  perhaps 
this  is  the  strangest  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  once 
in  the  pulpit  "^e  grew  suddenly  dumb,  and 
did  nothing  but  weep;  in  which  despondent 
state  he  continued  for  two  whole  years.  Then, 
however,  he  again  lifted  up  his  voice,  with 
new  ene:^  and  new  potency.  We  learn  far- 
ther, that  he  "renounced  the  dialect  of  Philo- 
"lophy,  and  spoke  direct  to  the  heart  in  language 
of  the  heart."  His  Sermons,  composed  in 
Latin  and  delivered  in  German,  in  which  lan- 


guage, after  repeated  renovations  and  changei 
of  dialed,  they  are  still  read,  have,  with 
his  other  writings,  been  ebaraoterized,  by 
a  native  critic  worthy  of  confidence,  in  these 

"They  contain  a  treasure  of  meditations, 
hints,  indications  full  of  heartfelt  piety,  which 
still  speak  to  the  inmost  longings  and  noblest 
wants  of  man's  Mind.  His  style  is  abrupt, 
compressed,  significant  in  its  conciseness ;  the 
nameless  depth  of  feelings  struggles  with  the 
phraseology.  He  was  the  first  that  wrested 
from  our  German  speech  the  fit  expression  for 
ideas  of  moral  Reason  and-Emotiun,  and  has 
left  ns  riches  in  that  kind,  such  as  the  zeal  for 
purity  and  fulness  of  language  in  our  own 
days  cannot  leave  unheeded." — Tauler,  il  is 
added,  "  was  a  man  who,  imbued  with  genu- 
ine Devotedness,  as  it  springs  from  the  depths 
of  a  soul  strengthened  in  self-contemplation, 
and,  free  and  all-powerful,  rules  over  Life  and 
Effort, — attempted  to  train  and  win  the  people 
for  a  duty  which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
as  that  of  the  learned  class  alone :  to  raise  the 
La3--world  mto  moral  study  of  Religion  for 
themselves,  that  so,  enfranchised  from  the 
bonds  of  unreflecting  custom, theymight  regu- 
late Creed  and  Conduct  by  strength  self-ac- 
quired. He  taught  men  to  look  within;  by 
spiritual  contemplation  to  feel  the  secret  of 
their  higher  Destiny  ;  to  seek  In  their  own 
souls  what  from  without  is  never,  or  loo  scan- 
tily afforded ;  self-belieiring,  to  create  what,  by 
tbe  dead  letter  of  foreign  Tradition,  can  never 
be  brought  forth."" 

Known  to  all  Europe,  as  Tauler  is  to  Germany, 
and  of  a  class  with  him,  as  a  man  of  antique 
Christian  walk,  of  warm,  devoutly-feeling.poelic 
spirit,  and  insight  and  experience  in  the  deepest 
regions  of  man's  heart  and  life,  follows,  in  the 
next  generation,  Thomas  Hamerken,  or  Ham- 
merlein,  (Matlfoha  .)  usually  named  Tlumat  a 
Kai^is,  that  is,  Thnnias  of  Ketnjica,  a  village 
near  Cologne,  where  he  was  born  in  13B8. 
Others  contend  that  Kampen  in  Overysset  was 
his  birthplace ;  however,  in  either  case,  at  that 
era,  more  especially,  considering  what  he  did, 
we  can  here  regard  him  as  a  Dcuisihtr,  a  Ger- 
man. For  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter we  may  refer  to  his  works,  written  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  still  known ;  above  all, 
to  his  far-famed  work  De  Imitaiione  Cla-ieii, 
which  has  been  praised  by  such  men  as 
Luther,  Leibnitz,  Haller;  and,  what  is  more, 
has  been  read,  and  continues  to  be  read,  with 
moral  profit,  in  all  Christian  languages  and 
communions,  having  passed  through  upwards 
of  a  thousand  editions,  which  number  is  yet 
daily  increasing.  A  new  English  Thomas  d 
Kempia  was  published  only  the  other  year. 
But  the  venerable  man  deserves  a  word  from 
us,  not  only  as  a  high,  spotless  Priest,  and 
father  of  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  such 
were  rare,  but  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, which,  in  his  own  country,  he  accomplished 
much  to  forward.  Hammerlein;  the  son  of 
poor  parents,  had  been  educated  at  the  famous 
school  of  Deventer;  he   himself  instituted  a 
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similar  one  ai  Zwoll,  which  long  continued  Ihe 
grand  classical  seminary  of  the  Nortii.  Among 
hia  own  pupils  we  find  enumerated  Mo ritz  von 
Spiegeiberg,  Rudolf  von  Lange,  Rudolf  Agti- 
cola,  Antonius  Liber,  Ludwig  Dringenbei^, 
Aifiander  Hegius ;  of  whom  Agricola,  wiSi 
other  two,  by  advice  of  their  teacher,  visited 
Italy  to  study  Greet ;  the  whole  sii,  united 
through  manhood  and  life,  as  they  had  been  in 
youth  and  at  school,  are  regarded  as  the  found- 
ers of  true  classical  literature  among  the 
Germans.  Their  scholastico-monastic  estab- 
lishments at  Dervenier,  with  Zwoll  and  its 
other  numerous  offspring,  which  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  over  the  Northwest  of 
Europe  from  Art«is  to  Silesia,  and  operated 
powerfully  both  in  a  moral  and  iDiellectual 
view,  are  among  (he  characteristic  redeeming 
features  of  that  time;  but  the  details  of  them 
fall  not  within  onr  present  limits.' 

If  now,  limiting  the  Cloister  and  Library,  we 
look  abroad  over  active  Lil'e,  and  the  general 
slate  of  culture  and  spiritual  endeavour  as 
manifested  there,  we  have  on  all  hands  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  society  in  full  progress. 
The  Practical  Spirit,  which  had  pressed  for- 
ward into  Poetry  itself,  could  not  but  l>e  busy 
and  successful  in  those  provmi-"'  where  its 
home  specially  lies.  Among  h-  ■  ins,  il 
is  true,  so  far  as  political  condition  was  con- 
cerned, the  aspect  of  affairs  had  not  changed 
fur  the  belter.  The  Imperial  Constitution  was 
weakened  and  loosened  into  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  a  Government ;  the  head  of  ivhich 
had  slill  the  title,  but  no  longer  the  reality  of 
sovereign  power ;  so  that  Germany,  ever  since 
tlie  times  of  Rudolf,  had,  as  it  were,  ceased  lo 
be  one  great  nation,  and  become  a  disunited, 
often  conflicting  aggregate  of  small  nations. 
Nay,  we  may  almost  say,  of  petty  districts,  or 
even  of  households :  for  now,  when  every 
pitiful  Baron  claimed  to  be  an  independent  po- 
tentate, and  exercised  his  divine  right  of  peace 
and  war,  too  often  in  plnnderiug  the  industrious 
Bnrgher,  public  Law  could  no  longer  vindicate 
the  weak  against  the  strong:  except  the  vene- 
rable unwritten  code  of  f'luivjerA.,  (Club-Law,) 
there  was  no  other  valid.  On  every  steep  rock, 
or  dtiiicult  fastness,  these  dread  sovereigns 
perched  themselves ;  studding  the  country  with 
innumerable  Raabsrhlmtir,  (Robber-Towers,) 
whieh  now  in  Ihe  eye  of  the  picturesque 
tourist  look  interesting  enough,  but  in  those 
days  were  interesting  on  far  other  grounds. 
Herein  dwelt  a  race  of  persons,  proud,  igno- 
rant, hungry;  who,  boast:ng  of  an  endless 
pedigree,  talked  familiarly  of  living  on  the 
produce  of  their  "Saddles,"  (eiim  Saiicl  zn 
Men,)  that  is  to  say,  by  Ihe  prufession  of  high- 
waymen, for  which,  nnluckiiy,  as  mentioned, 
there  was  then  no  effectual  gallows.  Some, 
indeed,  might  plunder  as  the  eagle,  others  as 
the  vulture  and  crow;  but,  in  general,  from 
men  cultivating  that  walk  of  life,  no  profit  in 
any  other  was  to  he  looked  for.  Vain  was  it, 
however,  for  the  Kaiser  to  publish  edict  on 
edict  against  them  ;  nay,  if  he  destroyed  their 
Robber-Towers,  new  ones  were  built;  was  the 
old  wolf  hanted  down,  tbe  cub  had  escaped. 
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who  re-appeared  when  his  teeth  were  grown. 
Not  till  industry  and  social  cultivation  had 
everywhere  spread,  and  risen  supreme,  could 
that  brood,  in  detail,  be  extirpated  or  tamed. 

Neither  was  this  miserable  defect  of  police 
the  only  misery  in  such  a  stale  of  things.  For 
the  Saddle-eating  Baron,  even  in  paciflo  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  looked  down  on  the 
fmit-produfting  Burgher;  who,  again,  feeling 
himself  a  wiser,  wealthier,  better,  and,  in  time, 
a  stronger  man, Hi  brooked  this  procedure,  and 
retaliated,  or,  by  quite  declining  such  commu- 
nications, avoided  it.  Thus,  ihroughout  long 
centuries,  and  after  that  old  code  of  'Club-Law 
had  been  well-nigh  abolished,  the  effort  of  tbe 
nation  was  stilt  divided  into  Iwo  coaraes;  the 
Noble  and  the  Citizen  woald  not  work  together, 
freely  imparting  and  receiving  their  several 
gifts;  but  the  culture  of  the  polite  art*,  and 
Ihat  of  the  useful  arts,  had  to  proceed  with 
mutual  disadvantage,  each  on  its  separate 
footing.  Indeed  thai  supercilious  and  too 
marked  distinction  of  ranks,  which  so  ridicu- 
lously characterized  ihe  Germans,  has  only  in 
very  recent  times  disappeared. 

Nevertheless  here,  as  il  ever  does,  the 
strength  of  the  country  lay  in  the  middle 
classes ;  whichiwere  sound  and  active,  and,  id 
spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  daily  advancing. 
The  Free  towns,  which,  in  Germany  as  else- 
where, the  sovereign  favoured,  held  wiihin  their 
walls  a  race  of  men  as  brjive  as  they  of  the 
Robber-Tower,  bnt  exercising  their  bravery  on 
filter  objects ;  who,  by  degrees,  loo,  ventured 
into  Ihe  field  against  even  the  greatest  of  these 
kinglets,  and  in  many  a  stout  fighi  taught  them 
a  juKstic  doctrine,  which  no  head,  with  all  its 
helmets,  was  loo  thick  for  taking  in.  The  F<  ur 
Forest  Cantons  had  already  teslihed  in  this 
way  ;  their  Tells  and  Stauffacbers  preaching, 
wilh  apostolic  blows  and  knocks,  like  so  many 
Lathers  ;  whereby,  from  their  remote  Alpine 
glens,  all  lands  and  all  limes  have  heard  them, 
and  believed  them.  By  dim  of  such  logic  it 
began  to  be  understood  everywhere,  ihal  a 
Man,  whether  clothed  in  purple  cloaks  or  in 
tanned  sheep-skins,  wielding  the  sceptre  or  the 
ox-goad,  is  neither  Deity  nor  Beast,  bni  simply 
a  Man,  and  must  comport  himself  accordingly. 

But  commerce  of  itself  was  pouring  new 
strength  into  every  peaceable  community;  tbe 
Hanse  League,  now  in  foil  vigour,  secured  the 
fruits  of  industry  over  all  the  North,  Tbe 
havens  of  Ibe  Netherlands,  thronged  with 
ships  from  every  sea,  transmitted  or  collected 
their  wide-home  freight  over  Germany;  where, 
far  inland,  flourished  mantel-cities,  with  their 
cunning  workmen,  their  spacious  warehouses, 
and  merchanis  who  in  opulence  vied  wilh  the 
richest.  Except  perhaps  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  Robber-Towers,  and  even  there  not  always 
nor  altogether.  Diligence,  good  Order,  peaceful 
abundance  were  everywhere  conspicuous  in 
Germany.  Petrarch  has  celebrated,  in  warm 
terms,  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  as  he  wit 
nessed  them;  the  rich, embellished, colli vaied 
aspect  of  land  and  people ;  .^neas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  expresses 
himself,  in  the  neit  century,  with  still  greater 
emphasis ;  he  says,  and  he  could  jadge,  having 
seen  both,  "  that  the  King  of  Scotland  did  or" 
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lire  so  handsomely  as  a  moderate  Citizen  of 
Niirnberg;"  indeed  Conrad  Celtes,  anolher 
contemporary  witness,  informs  us.  touching 
these  same  citizens,  thai  their  wives  went 
abroad  loaded  nith  the  richest  jewels,  that 
"most  of  their  household  utensils  were  of 
silver  and  gold."  For,  as  ^neas  Sylvius  adds, 
"their  mercantile  activity  is  astonishing;  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  nation  consists  of 
merchants."  Thus,  too,  in  Aogsbui^,  the  Fug- 
ger  family,  which  sprang,  like  that  of  the 
Medici,  from  smallest  beginnings,  were  fast 
rising  into  thai  height  of  commercial  great- 
ness, such  that  Charles  V,,  in  viewing  the 
Koyal  Treasury  at  Paris,  could  say,  "  I  have  a 
weaver  in  Augsbutij  able  to  buy  it  all  with  his 
own  gold."'  With  less  satisfaction,  the  same 
haughty  Monarch  had  to  see  his  own  Nephew 
wedded  lo  the  fair  Philippine  Weiser,  daughter 
of  another  merchant  in  that  city,  and  for 
wisdom  and  beauty  the  paragon  of  her  lime.-f 
In  this  state  of  econoiQtca)  prosperity.  Litera- 
ture and  Art,  snch  kinds  of  them  al  least  as 
had  a  practical  application,  could  not  want 
encouragement.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
furtherances  to  Classical  Learning  among  the 


peror  \nd^ed  ffir  a  whotD  jetit  In  Autun^B  bouia;  nnd 

TiamotL  wood,*'  and  to  burn  Iberein  "Ihe  bonds  fm  lorgfl 

and  hha  khidfnd  hud  connlBlilpfl  and  prlnUEliipi  in 
abundnncs)  ilao  tbe  rlubl  lo  coin  money,  butnoBoltd 

tepfaledij  did  on  bnllinn  of  lUelr'own.    This  Auton  leJE 

anicies,  Jewell,  propertfej  In  all  coBnlries  of  Enrope, 
and  bnth  thu  Indies."  The  Puggeii  hud  shlpi  an  CTcrr 
ten,  HugonH  on  erBij  hlihway :  ihey  worked  tbe  Va- 
tlnihlan  Kineij  even  AJbrectal ■Olirer's  Picture!  miiiK 

Mlns  of  melal,  tbelr  hindneee  to  needr  sovereime,  and 

prise.    Thej  were  fomedfiaactanf  general  beneflcenee, 

be  Itxihed  fhr.  To  lunnd  lIOBpllalB  and  Rchonls,  on  tbe 
mnat  liberal  scale,  irxa  a  commDii  tbhig  wilb  theia.    In 
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Germans,  that  these  Free  Towns,  as  well  a> 
imerous  petty  Courts  of  Princes,  exercising 
sovereign   power,  required  individuals  of 
me  culture  to  conduct  their  Diplomacy ;  ons 
an  able  at  least  to  write  a  handsome  Latin 
slyle  was  an  indispensable  requisite.    For  a 
long  while  even  this  small   accomplishment 
was  not  to  be  acquired  in  Germany;  where, 
such  had  been  the  troublous  condition  of  (he 
Governments,  there  were  yet,  in  the  beginning 
,e   fourteenth   century,   no   Universities: 
however,  a  better  temper  and  better  fortune 
began  at  length  lo  prevail  among  the  German 
Sovereigns ;  the  demands  of  the  lime  insisted 
on  fulfilmenl.    The  University  of  Prague  was 
founded  in  1348,  that  of  Vienna  in  1364  ;*  and 
iw,  as  if  lo  make  np  for  the  delay,  princes 
id  communities  on  all  hands  made  haste  to 
tablish  similar  Institutions;  so  thai  before 
the  end  of  the  century  we  find  three  others, 
Heidelbei^,  Cologne,  Erfurt;  in  the  course  of 
the  neit  no  fewer  than  eight  more,  of  which 
Leipzig   (in   1404)  is   the   most  remarkable. 
Neither  did  this  honourable  zeal  grow  cool  in 
Ihe  sixteenth  century,  or  even  down  to  our 
own,  when  Germany,  boasting  of  some  forty 
great  Schools   and    twenly-lwo   Universities, 
four  of  which  dale  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
may  fairly  reckon  itself  the  best  school-pro- 
vided country  in   Europe;  as,  indeed,  those 
who  in  any  measure  know  it  are  aware  that  it 
is  also  indisputably  the  best  educated. 

Still  more  decisive  are  the  proofs  of  national 
activity,  of  progressive  culture  among  the 
Germans,  if  we  glance  al  what  concerns  Ihe 
practical  Arts.  Apart  from  Universities  and 
learned  show,  there  has  dwelt,  in  those  sama 
Numbei^  and  Aogsburgs,  a  solid,  quietly- 
perseverant  spirit,  full  of  old  Teutonic  charac- 
ler  and  old  Teutonic  sense;  whereby,  ever 
and  anon,  from  under  the  bonnet  of  some 
raeged  German  artiaan  or  staid  Burgher,  this 
and  the  other  World's  Invention  has  been 
starling  forth,  where  such  was  feast  of  all 
looked  for.  Indeed  wiih  regard  lo  practical 
Knowledge  in  General,  if  we  consider  the  pre- 
sent history  and  daily  life  of  mankind,  it  must 
be  owned  that  while  each  nation  has  contri- 
buled  a  share, — the  largest  share,  al  least  of 
such  shares  as  can  be  appropriated  and  fixed 
on  any  special  contributor,  belongs  to  Ger- 
many. Copernic,  Hevel,  Kepler,  Otto  Gnericke, 
are  of  other  times ,  but  in  this  era  also  the 
spirit  of  Inquiry,  of  Invention,  was  especially 
busy.  Gunpowder,  (of  the  thirteenth  century,) 
though  Milton  gives,  the  credit  of  it  to  Salan, 
has  helped  mightily  lo  lessen  the  horrors  of 
war  thus  much  at  least  must  be  admitted  in 
il>   lavour,  thai  it   secures  the  dominion  of 
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civiized  oxer  savage  man  nay,  hereby,  in 
per  onal  conte  s  not  bruie  Sirenftth,  but 
Coarige  ar  d  Ingenuity  can  avail;  for  Ihe 
Dwarf  an!  the  Giant  are  alike  strons  with 
piM  1  Wtiieei  them  Neither  can  Valour 
n  w  find  ils  best  arena  in  War,  in  Baitle, 
vhich  lb  henceforth  a  matter  of  calculation 
and  stnlejiv  an  i  the  sold  er  a  chess-pawti  to 
sho  I  and  be  'ihot  at  whereby  that  noble 
quality  may  at  leng  h  come  to  reserre  itself 
for  other  more  legiUniate  occasions,  of  which, 
in  Ihis  oor  Life-Battle  with  Destiny,  there  are 
enough.  AndlhosGanpoicder,  if  it  spread  the 
havoc  of  War,  mitigates  it  in  a  still  higher 
degree ;  like  some  Inoculation, — lo  which  may 
an  extirpating  Vaccination  one  day  succeed  ! 
Ii  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  tdat  the  claim 
of  Schwartz  to  the  original  invention  is  du- 
bious; lo  the  sole  invention  altogether  un- 
founded: the  recipe  stands  under  disguise  in 
the  writings  of  Eoger  Bacon ;  the  article  itself 
was  previously  known  in  the  East. 

Far  more  indisputable  are  the  advantages 
of  Printing :  and  if  the  story  of  Brother 
Schwartz's  mortar  giving  fire  and  driving  his 
pestle  through  the  ceiling,  in  the  eityof  Mentz, 
as  the  painful  Monk  and  Alchymist  was  acci- 
dentally  pounding  the  ingredient  of  oar  first 
(iunpowder,  is  but  a  fable,— that  of  our  first 
Book  being  printed  there  is  much  better  ascer- 
tained. Johann  Gutenberg  was  a  native  of 
Meniz;  and  there,  in  companv  with  Faust  and 
SchCffer,  appears  to  have  completed  his  inden- 
tion, between  the  years  1440  and  144a:  the 
famous  "Fon}'-iwo  line  Bible"  was  printed 
there  in  1455."  Of  this  noble  art,  which  is 
like  an  infinitely  intensaled  organ  of  Speech, 
whereby  the  Voice  of  a  small  transitory  man 
may  reach  not  only  through  all  earthly  Space, 
but  through  all  earthly  Time,  it  were  needless 
to  repeat  Ihe  ofien-repeated  praises;  or  specu- 
late on  the  practical  effects,  the  most  moment- 
ous of  which  are,  perhaps,  but  now  becoming 
visible.  On  this  subject  of  the  Press,  and  its 
German  origin,  a  far  hnmbier  remark  may  be 
in  place  here  ;  namely,  that  Rag-paper,  the 
eaterial  on  which  Printing  works  and  lives, 
was  also  invented  in  Germany  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before.  "  The  oldest  specimens 
of  this  article  yet  known  to  eiist,"  says  Eich- 
hom,  "  are  some  Documents,  of  the  year  1318, 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Hospital  at  Kaufbeuern. 
Breitkopf  {FoBi  Lrsprung  dcr  Sptelkarlm,  On  the 
Origin  of  Cards)  has  demonstrated  our  claim 
lo  the  invention  ;  and  that  France  and  Eng- 
land borrowed  it  from  Germany,  and  Spain 
from  Ilaly."t 

On  Ihe  invention  of  Printing  there  followed 
naturally  a  multiplication  of  Books,  and  a  new 
activity,  which  has  ever  since  proceeded  at  an 
accelerating  rate,  in  the  business  of  Literature; 
but  for  the  present,  no  change  in  its  character 
or  objects.  Those  Universities,  and  other 
Establishments  and  Improvements,  were  so 
many  tools  which  the  spirit  of  the  lime  had 

iradllions.  whicH  were  never  lieard  nf  publiely7lM  th^'r 
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devised,  not  for  working  out  new  paths,  which 
was  their  ulterior  issue,  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
for  proceeding  more  commodiously  on  the  old 
path.  In  the  Prague  University,  it  is  true, 
whither  Wickliffe's  writings  had  found  their 
way,  a  teacher  of  more  earnest  lone  had  risen, 
in  the  person  of  John  Huss,  Rector  there; 
whose  Books,  Of  the  Six  Errors  and  Of  the 
Church,  still  more  his  energetic,  zealously 
polemical  Discourses  to  the  people,  were  yet 
unexampled  on  the  Continent.  The  shameful 
murder  of  this  man,  who  lived  and  died  as  be- 
seemed a  Martyr;  and  the  stern  vengeance 
which  his  countrymen  look  for  it,  unhappily 
not  on  the  Constance  Cardinals,  btit  on  less 
offensive  Bohemian  Catholics,  kept  up  during 
twenty  years,  on  the  Eastern  Border  of  Ger- 
many, an  agitating  tumult,  not  only  of  opinion, 
but  of  action :  however,  the  fierce,  indomitable 
Zisca  being  called  away,  and  the  pusillanimous 
Emperor  offering  terms,  which,  indeed,  he  did 
not  keep,  this  uproar  subsided,  and  the  national 
activity  proceeded  in  its  former  course. 

In  German  Literature,  during  those  years, 
nothing  presents  itself  as  worthy  of  notice 
here.  Chronicles  were  written;  Class-books 
for  the  studious,  edifying  Homilies,  in  varied 
guise,  for  the  busy,  were  compiled:  a  few 
Books  of  Travels  made  their  appearance, 
among  which  Translations  from  our  loo  fabu- 
lous countryman,  Mandevrlle,  are  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  For  the  rest.  Life  continued 
to  be  looked  at  less  with  poetic  admiration, 
than  in  a  spirit  of  observation  and  comparison: 
not  without  many  a  protest  against  clerical 
and  secular  error ;  snch,  however,  seldom 
rising  into  the  style  of  grave  hale  and  hostility, 
but  playfully  expressing  themselves  in  satire. 
The  ofd  effort  towards  the  Useful;  in  Litera- 
ture, the  old  prevalence  of  the  Didactic,  espe- 
cially of  the  ^sopic,  is  everywhere  manifest, 
Of  this  ^sopic  sjjirit,  what  phases  it  suceea- 
sively  assumed,  ehd  its  significance  in  these, 
there  were  much  to  be  said.  However,  itt 
place  of  multiplying  smaller  instances  and 
aspects,  let  us  now  take  up  the  highest ;  and 
with  the  best  of  all  Apologues,  Reynard  the  Fox, 
terminates   our  survey  of  that   Fable-loving 


The  story  of  Reinti^  Fiu-he,  or,  to  give  it  the 
original  Low-German  narae,  Seineke  de  tos,  is, 
more  than  any  other,  a  truly  European  per- 
formance ;  for  some  centuries,  a  universal 
household  possession  and  secular  Bible,  read 
everyivhere,  in  the  palace  and  the  hut;  it  still 
us,  moreover,  by  its  intrinsic  worth, 
the  whole  the  most  poetical  and  me- 
production  of  our  Western  World  in 
that  kind;  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  World, 
though  in  such  matters,  the  West  has  gene- 
rally yielded  to,  and  learned  from,  the  East. 

Touching  the  origin  of  this  Book,  as  oflen 
happens  in  like  cases,  there  is  a  controversy, 
perplexed  noi  only  by  inevitable  ignorance, 
but  also  by  anger  and  false  patriotism.  Intu 
this  vexed  sea  we  have  happily  no  call  lo  ven- 
ture; and  shall  merely  glance  for  a  mome^^ 
from  the  firm  land,  where  all  that  can  specially 
concern  us  in  the  'matter  stands  secured  and 
sale.    The  oldest  printed  Edition  of  oi 
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Efynard  is  that  of  LGbecb,  in  1498  ;  of  which 
there  is  a  copy,  understood  to  be  ihe  only  one, 
sltll  extant  ill  the  Wolfenbntiel  Library.  This 
oldest  Edition  is  ia  the  Low-German  orSaioo 
tongue,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  by 
Hinrek  nan  Alkmer,  who  in  the  Preface  calls 
himself  "  Schoolmaster  and  Tutor  of  that  nobi 
virtuous  Prince  and  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Lo. 
raine ;"  and  says  farther,  that  by  order  of  ihi . 
same  worthy  sovereign,  he  "soughi  out  and 
rendered  the  presBBiBookfrom  the  Walloonand 
French  tongue  into  German,  to  the  praise  and 
honour  of  God,  and  wholesome  ediUcatioD  of 
whoso  readeth  therein."  Which  candid  and 
btisiness-lilte  statement  wonid  doubtless  have 
continued  lo  yield  entife  satisfaction;  had  It 
not  been  that,  in  modern  days,  and  while  this 
first  LQbeck  Edition  was  still  lying  tn  its  dusly 
recess  unknown  to  Bibliomaniacs,  another 
account,  dated  some  hundred  years  later,  and 
supported  by  a  little  subsequent  hearsay,  had 
been  raked  up :  how  the  real  Author  was 
Nicholas  Baumann,  Professor  at  Rostock; 
how  he  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Juliets,  but  was  driven  from  his  service  by 
wicked  cabals;  and  so  in  revenge  composed 
this  satirical  aiiumbrDtion  of  the  Juliers  Court; 
putting  on  the  litle-page,  lo  avoid  conse- 
quences, llie  feigned  lale  of  its  being  rendered 
from  the  French  and  Watlooiv  tongue,  and  the 
feigned  name  of  Hinrek  van  Alkmer,  who,  for 
Ihe  rest,  was  never  Schoolmaster  and  Tutor  at 
Lorraine,  or  anywhere  else,  but  a  mere  man 
of  straw,  created  for  the  nonce,  out  of  so  many 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Hereupon  eicessive 
debate,  and  a  learned  sharp-shooling,  with  vtc- 
lory-nhonts  on  both  sides ;  into  which  we 
nowise  enter.  Some  touch  of  human  sym- 
paihy  does  draw  us  towards  Hinrek,  whom,  if 
he  was  once  a  real  man,  with  bones  and 
sinews,  stomach  and  provender-scrip,  il  is 
mournful  to  see  evaporated  away  into  mere 
vowels  and  consonants :  however,  beyond  a 
kind  wish,  we  can  give  him  no  help,  in  Lite- 
rary History,  ejcept  on  this  one  cccasio 
wems  indispolable  enough,  he  is  nowhere  i 
.ioned  or  hinted  at. 

Leaving  HinreV  and  Nicolaus,  then,  to  fight 
out  (heir  quarrel  as  Ihey  may,  we  remark  that 
Ihe  clearest  issue  of  il  would  throw  little  light 
on  Ihe  origin  ut  Deinc'-ie.  The  victor  could  at 
most  claim  lo  be  the  first  German  redactor  of 
this  Fable,  aJid  ihe  happiest;  whose  work  had 
superseded  and  oblileraled  all  preceding  ones 
whatsoever;  but  nowise  lo  be  the  inventor 
thereof,  who  must  be  sought  for  in  a  much 
moter  period.  There  are  even  two  printed 
versions  of  the  Tale,  prior  in  date  to  this  of 
Liibeck;  a  Dutch  one,  al  Delft  in  14S4;  and 
one  by  C.-iilon  in  English,  in  14S1,  which 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  of  all.»     These  two 


Uiis#Dm,bflnra  rin«:  HtttttTyeofReynaTttkeFMe.-  and 
begins  Lhus : — "  It  was  aboulc  ftie  tyme  nf  PenlQcoHle  or 
Whymnntydr  thai  the  wodei  comsnly  be  limy  and 
gladBorjie,  and  tbe  trees  clnd  wltb  levya  and  blosppms, 
and  ttie  ^nundB  with  berbea  and  flowers  Biireele  emelt- 
TBf  (''— wiiete.  Be  in  many  other  paBsaees,  the  fhct  thai 
CtiloRand  Alkmer  had  Ihe  same  nriginal  betbre  Ihem 
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differ  essentially  from  Hinrek's;  still  more  Sd 
does  ihe  French  iioman  du  noaveau  Eenard, 
composed  "by  Jacquemars  Giel^e  at  Lisle, 
about  Ihe  year  1390,"  which  yet  eiists  in 
manuscript;  however,  they  sufficiently  verify 
that  statement,  by  some  supposed  lo  be  feigned, 
of  the  German  redactor's  having  "  sought  and 
rendered"  his  work  from  the  Walloon  and 
French;  in  which  latter  tongue,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  some  shadow  of  il  had  been  known 
and  popular,  long  centuries  before  that  time. 
For  besidei>  Giel^e's  work,  we  have  a  Renard 
Coicrotmiof  still  earlier,  a  Renard  Conlrt/ait  of 
somewhat  later  date:  and  Chi'onicters  inform 
us  that,  at  Ihe  noted  Festival  given  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  among  the  dramatic  entertainments, 
was  a  whole  Life  of  Reynard ;  wherein  il  mnsi 
not  surprise  us  Ihal  he  "ended  by  becoming 
Pope,  and  still,  under  the  Tiara,  continued  to 
eat  poultry."  Nay,  curious  inquirers  have 
discovered  on  Ihe  French  and  German  borders, 
somevesligeoflhe  Story  even  in  Carlo vingian 
times,  which,  indeed,  again  makes  it  a  German 
original ;  they  will  have  it  thai  a  certain  Rein- 
hard,  or  Reinecke,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  in 
the  ninth  century,  by  his  craft  and  eihausiless 
stratagems  worked  strange  mischief  in  that 
region,  many  times  overreaching  King  Zwenti- 
bald  himself,  and  at  last,  in  his  stronghold  of 
Durfos,  proving  impregnable  to  him, — had  in 
satirical  songs  of  that  period  been  celebrated 
as  a  /ox,  as  Reinhard  Ihe  Fox,  and  so  given  rise 
afar  off  to  this  Apologue,  at  least  lo  the  liile  of 
it.  The  name  Ise^im,  as  applied  lo  the  Wolf, 
these  same  speculators  deduce  from  an  Aus-. 
Irian  Count  Isengrin,  who,  in  those  old  days, 
had  revolted  against  Kaiser  Arnulph,  and 
otherwise  eihibited  loo  wolfish  a  disposition. 
Certain  it  is.  at  least,  that  both  designations 
were  in  universal  use  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; they  occur,  for  eiample,  in  one  of  the 
two  sinwHfes  which  our  Co3ur-de-Lion  has  left 
us !  "ye  have  promised  me  fidelity,"  says  he, 
"bul  ye  have  kept  it  as  ihe  Wolf  did  lo  the 
Fox,"  as  haagrin  did  lo  Beinkart.''  Nay,  per- 
haps the  ancient  circulation  of  some  such 
Song,  or  Tale,  among  the  French,  is  besl  of  all 
evinced  by  Ihe  fact  that  this  same  Seinhart,  m 
Reiuird,  is  Still  the  only  word  in  their  language 
for  Fox;  and  thus,  strangely  enough,  the  Pro- 
per may  have  become  an  Appellative ;  and  sly 
Dulte  Reinharl,  at  an  era  when  the  French 
tongue  was  firsi  evolving  itself  from  ihe  rub- 
bish of  Latin  and  German,  have  insinuated 
his  name  into  Natural  as  well  as  Political 
History. 

From  all  which,  so  much  at  least  would  ap- 
pear :  That  the  Fable  of  Jtei/nard  the  Fox,  which 
in  the  German  version  we  behold  completed, 
nowise  derived  its  comjileteness  from  the  indi- 
vidual there  named  Hinrek  van  Alkmer,  or 
from  any  other  individual,  or  people  i  bul 
rather,  thai  being  in  old  limes  universally  cur- 
rent it  was  taken  up  by  poeis  and  satirists  of 
from  each  received  some  acces- 


nnd  fVnnjaheinha  H  Jaje  of  Juyn  Ihe  yere  of  oui  lord 
14S1.  the  SI  yere  oC  Ibe  regoe  of  Kynge  Edward  ihe 
limb." 
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sion  or  improi  emenl ;  and  properly  has  no 
single  author.  We  masl  observe,  however, 
that  as  yet  it  had  attained  no  fixation  or  con- 
sistency ;  no  version  was  decidedly  preferred 
(0  every  olher.  Caxlon's  and  the  Dutch  ap- 
pear, al  best,  btit  as  the  skeleton  of  what  after- 
wards became  a  body ;  of  the  old  Walloon 
version,  said  to  have  been  discovered  lately, 
we  are  taught  to  entertain  a  similar  opinion  :* 
in  the  existing  French  versions,  which  are  all 
older,  eiiber  in  Gielee's,  or  in  the  others,  there 
is  even  less  analogy-  Loosely  conjoined,  there- 
fore, and  only  in  the  state  of  dry  bones,  was  it 
that  Hinrek,  or  Nicola  us,  or  some  Lgwer-Sason 
whoever  he  might  be,  found  (heslory;  and 
blowing  on  it  with  the  breath  of  genius,  raised 
ii  up  into  a  consistent  Fable.  Many  additions 
and  sorne  exclnsions  he  must  have  made ;  was 
probably  enoagh  assisted  by  personal  experi- 
ence of  a  Court,  whether  that  of  Juliers  or 
some  other;  perhaps  also  he  admitted  personal 
allusions,  and  doubtless  many  an  oblique 
glance  at  existing  things ;  and  thus  was  pro- 
duced the  Low-German  Reimkt  de  Fot,  which 
version)  shonly  after  its  appearance,  had  e.t- 
tingiiished  all  the  rest,  and  come  to  be,  what  i! 
siill  is,  the  sole  veritable  represeaiative  of 
Etffitard,  inasmuch  as  all  subsequent  transla- 
tions  and  editions  have  derived  themselves 

The  farther  history  of  Seinecke  is  easily 
traced.  'In  this  new  guise,  it  spread  abroad 
over  all  the  world,  with  a  scarcely  eiampled 
rapidity;  filing  itself  also  as  a  firm  possession 
iji  most  countries,  where,  indeed,  in  this  cha- 
racter, we  still  find  it  It  was  printed  and 
rendered,  innumerable  times :  in  the  original 
dialect  atone,  the  last  Editor  has  reckoned  up 
tnore  than  twenty  Editions ;  on  one  of  which, 
for  example,  we  find  such  a  name  as  that  of 
Heinrich  Voss.  I(  was  tirst  translated  into 
High-German  in  I54B;  into  Latin  in  1567,  by 
Hartmann  Bchopper,  whose  smooth  style  and 
rough  fortune  Ireep  him  in  memory  with 
Scholars  if  a  new  version  into  short  German 
verse  appeared  next  centurj-;  in  our  own 
limes,  Goethe  has  not  disdained  to  re-produce 
it,  by  means  of  his  own,  in  a  third  shape:  Of 
Sollau's  versiun,  itilo  literal  doggerel,  we  have 
already  testified.  Long  generations  before,  it 
had  been  manufactured  into  Prose,  for  the  use 
cf  the  people,  and  was  sold  on  stalls;  where 
still,  with  the  needful  chattges  iti  spelling,  and 
printed  on  grayest  paper,  it  tempts  the  specu- 
lative eye. 


Thus  has  our  old  Fable,  rising  like  some 
River  in  the  remote  distance,  from  obscure 
rivulets,  gathered  strength  out  of  every  valley, 
out  of  every  country,  as  it  rolled  on.  It  is  Eu- 
ropean in  two  senses;  for  as  aU  Europe  coa- 
tribuled  to  it,  so  all  Europe  has  enjoyed  iL 
Among  the  Germans,  iim<cA:e  Fuckawns  long 
a  House-book  and  universal  Best-companion : 
it  has  been  lectured  on  in  Universities,  qnoteil 
in  Imperial  Council-halls ;  it  lay  on  the  toilette 
of  Princesses,  and  was  thumbed  lo  pieces  on 
ihe  bench  of  the  Artisan ;  we  hear  of  grave 
men  ranking  it  only  next  to  the  Bible.  Neither, 
as  we  said,  was  its  popularity  confined  lo 
home;  Translations  ere  long  appeared  in 
French,  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish .-*  nor  was  that  same  stall-honour,  which 
has  been  reckoned  the  truest  literary  celebrity, 
refused  it  here;  perhaps  many  a  reader  of 
these  pages  may,  like  the  writer  of  them,  re- 
collect the  hours,  when,  hidden  from  unfeeling 
gaze  of  pedagogue,  he  swallowed  The  mtat 
pleasant  and  delightful  HiDoiy  of  Renard  the  Fox, 
like  stolen  waters,  with  a  timorous  joy. 

So  much  for  the  outward  fortunes  of  this 
remarkable  Book.  It  comes  before  us  with 
a  character  such  as  can  belong  only  to  a  very 
few  ;  that  of  being  a  true  world's-Book,  which 
through  centuries  was  everywhere  at  home, 
the  spirit  of  which  diffused  itself  into  all  lan- 
guages and  all  minds.  These  quaint  .Xsopic 
figures  have  painted  themselves  in  innumera- 
ble heads;  that  rough,  deep-lying  humour  has 
been  the  laughter  of  many  generations.  So 
tViat,  at  worst,  we  must  regard  this  Rrmalce  as 
icient  Idol,  once  worshipped,  and  still  in- 
teresting for  that  circumstance,  were  the  sculp- 
never  so  rode.  We  can  love  it,  moreover, 
as  being  indigenoijs,  wholly  of  our  own  crea- 
tion :  it  sprang  up  from  European  sense  and 
character,  and  was  a  faithful  type  and  orgaa 
of  these. 

But  independently  of  all  extrinsic  cons;  lera- 
tions,  this  Fable  of  Re'mti^kt  may  challenge  a 
judgment  on  its  own  merits.  Cunninglj  con- 
structed, and  not  without  a  true  poetic  life,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be :  great  power  of  concep- 
tion and  invention,  great  pictorial  fidelity,  a 
warm,  sunny  tone  of  colouring,  are  manifest 
enough.  It  is  full  of  broad,  rustic  mirth;  in- 
exhaustible in  comic  devices  ;  a  World-Satui^ 
nalia,  where  Wolves  tonsured  into  Monks,  and 


*  finr.  Sibell^r  i  {BRUtte  de  Far,  Ta  Bntvsxfk,  ma ;) 
f  Wliite  en^eitd  In  This  TrsiiBlitlOD,  al  Frelbure  In 

rinks;  havlnr  ftllen  vinleiuly  >1cI[,bdi]  being  tbrdWB 
oiilinlnihealreeutoreeaverlliere.  He  sayii,  "  h«  w.u 
without  buA,  and  hsd  tn  sEel:  quarlen  an  the  mnitilT 
pavsmenl.  In  a  Baml,"  Hero  Ino,  In  the  Blfhl,  aome 
fieessivelf  Mraltened  InillvlduBl  nulB  frooi  hiiD  hii 
ctoak  and  iRbte.    Ufiwarrr,  mm  were  nut  ah  hyenas ; 

"inlhe'harVRBI  teaenn,'t^B(  hair-caied,  he  could  le- 
liirn  or  Father  re-crawl  In  Frankfbrc  on  the  Itbfn." 
Them  ton  <■  a  MuElslec  Jobnnn  Cnitiluii.  GbrlMlan  Egen- 


peror,  with  doleful  « 


nn  Innpier  an  Antobloirapher,  quite  vanishes,  mi  we 
can  underelaod  only  that  he  laid  bin  wearied  buck  on* 

anftli  enwrapped  hlm'sni*  -"  ■-' •"-  "— •■  '- 

entitled  Opat  p^ticuni  da 


I  the  Dedicatian  and 
ieinal.  nf  which  Htile  la  kuowa 


16li7,  ■■  wilh  excellent  Morals  and  EipmilliiinB."  nbkk 
was  lepilntsd  in  lest.  end  fbllowed  In  I6S4  by  a  con- 
tinuation, called  the  Skips  of  Ra^iiiirdini  ritt  Sn  nf  Stu . 
lard,  of  Bnjllah  rowili  i  another  in  1708,  slightly  atcer  ■ 
ed  (hnn  the  Ibrmer,  eiidalninf  what  appears  doufiinil « 
allegorical)  "It  belnf  orlptnslly  written,"  nyi  lb* 
bravB  editor  elaeff here, "  by  an  eminent  Siateaman  of 
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nigh  starred  by  short  commons,  Foxes  pilgrim- 
ing  to  Rome  for  absolution.  Cocks  pleading 
at  ihe  judgment-bar,  make  strange  mummery. 
Kor  is  this  wild  Parody  of  Human  Life  with- 
out its  meaning  and  moral:  it  is  an  Air-pa- 
geant from  Fancy's  Dream-grotlo,  yet  Wis- 
dom lurks  in  it;  as  we  gaze,  [he  vision  be- 
comes poetic  and  prophetic.  A  true  Irony 
must  have  dwelt  in  the  Poet's  heart  and  head; 
here,  under  grotesque  shadows,  he  gives  us 
Ihe  saddest  picmre  of  Reality ;  yet  for  us  with- 
out sadness;  his  figures  mask  themselves  in 
uncouth,  bestial  vizards,  and  enact,  gambol- 
ing; their  Tragedy  dissolves  itilo  sardonic 
grins.  He  has  a  deep,  heartfelt  Humour, 
sporting  with  the  world  and  its  evils  in  kind 
mockery  :  this  is  the  poetic  ioh!,  round  which 
Ihe  outward  material  has  fashioned  itself  into 
living  coherence.  And  so,  in  that  rude  old 
Apologue,  we  have  still  a  mirror,  though  now 
tarnished  and  time-worn,  of  true  magic  reality ; 
and  can  discern  there,  in  cunning  reflex,  some 
image  boih  of  our  destiny  and  of  our  duly: 
for  now,  as  then,  "  Prudence  is  the  only  virtue 
sure  of  its  reward,"  and  canning  triumphs 
where  Honesty  is  worsted ;  and  now,  as  then, 
It  is  the  wise  man's  part  in  knnw  this,  and 
cheerfully  look  for  it,  and  cheerfully  defy  it: 


If  Rdaecke  is  nowise  a  perfect  Comic  Epos,  it 
has  various  features  of  such,  and,  above  all,  a 
genuine  Epic  spirit,  which  is  the  rarest  fea- 

Of  the  Fable,  and  its  incidents  anil  struc- 
ture, it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  offer  any 
sketch ;  to  most  readers  the  whole  may  be  al- 
ready familiar.  How  Noble,  King  of  the 
Beasts,  holding  a  solemn  Court,  one  Whitsun- 
tide, is  deafened  on  all  bands  with  complaints 
against  Eeinecke ;  Hinze  the  Cat,  Lampe  the 
Hare,  Isegrim  the  Wolf,  with  innumerable 
others,  having  suffered  from  his  villany,  Ise- 
grim especially,  in  a  point  which  most  keenly 
touches  honour;  nay,  Chanticleer  the  Cock, 
{Hemaag  df  Hmw,)  amid  bitterest  wail,  appear- 
ing even  with  the  rorpia  Midi,  the  body  of  one 
of^ his  children,  whom  that  arch-knave  has  fe- 
loniously murdered  with  intent  to  eal.  How 
his  indignant  Majesty  thereupon  despatches 
Bruin  the  Bear  to  cite  the  delinquent  in  the 
King's  name ;  how  Bruin,  inveigled  into  a  Ho- 
ney-Expedition, returns  without  his  errand, 
without  his  ears,  almost  without  his  life;  Hinze 
the  Cat,  in- a  subsequent  eipedilion,  faring  no 
better.  How  at  last  Reinecke,  that  he  may 
not  have  to  stand  actual  siege  in  his  fortress 
of  Malapenus,  does  appear  for  trial,  and  is 
about  to  be  hanged,  but  on  the  gallows-ladder 
makes  a  speech  unrivalled  in  forensic  elo- 
quence, and  saves  his  life ;  nay,  having  inci- 
dentally hinted  at  some  Treasures,  the  hiding- 
place  of  which  is  well  known  to  him,  rises 
into  high  favour;  is  permitted  to  depart  on 
that  pious  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he  has  so  much 


t  slakket.— Mono  lo 


at  heart,  and  furnished  even  with  shoes,  cut 
from  the  living  hides  of  Isegrim  and  Isegrim's 
much-injured  spouse,  bis  worst  enemies.  How, 
the  Treasures  not  making  their  appearance, 
but  only  new  misdeeds,  he  is  again  baled  lo 
judgment;  again  glozes  the  general  ear  with 
sweetest  speeches;  at  length,  being  challenged 
lo  il,  fights  Isegrim  in  knightly  tourney,  and  by 
the  cunningesl,  though  the  most  nnehivalrous 
methoil,  not  to  be  farther  specified  in  polite 
writing,  carries  off  a  complete  victory;  and 
having  thus,  by  wager  of  battle,  manifested  his 
innocence,  is  overloaded  with  royal  favour; 
created  Chancellor,  and  Pilot' to  weather  the 
Storm  ;  and  so,  in  universal  honour  anil  au- 
thority, reaps  the  fair  fruit  of  his  gifts  and  la- 

Wberebf  ibsll  ench  la  wladom  lum. 


GadnB 


vmly  g1o.i 


It  has  been  objected  that  the  animals  in  Bit- 
«efAe  are  not  Animals,  but  Men  diiguised;  lo 
which  objection,  except  in  so  far  as  grounded 
on  the  necessary  indubitable  fact  thai  this  is 
an  Apologue  or  emblematic  Fable,  and  no 
Chapter  of  Natural  Hislory,  we  cannot  in  any 
considerable  degree  accede.  Nay,  that  very 
contrast  between  Object  and  Effort,  where  the 
Passions  of  men  develope  themselres  on  the 
Interests  of  animals,  and  the  whole  is  hud- 
dled together  in  chaotic  mockery,  is  a  main 
charm  of  the  picture.  For  the  rest,  we  should 
rather  say,  these  bestial  characters  were  mo- 
derately well  sustained :  the  vehement,  futile 
vociferation  of  Chanticleer ;  the  hysterical 
promptitude,  and  earnest  profession  and  pro- 
testation of  poor  Lampe  the  Hare;  the  thick- 
headed ferocity  of  Isegrim ;  the  sluggish,  glut- 
tonous opacity  of  Bruin  ;  above  all,  the  craft, 
the  tact,  and  inexhaustible  knavish  adroitness 
of  Reinecke  himself,  are  in  strict  accuracy  of 
costume.  Often  also  their  situations  and  oc- 
cupations are  bestial  enough.  What  quan- 
tities of  bacon  and  other  provant  do  Isegrim 
and  Reinecke  forage;  Reinecke  contributing 
the  scheme, — for  the  two  were  then  in  partner- 
ship,— and  Isegrim  paying  the  shot  in  broken 
bones !  What  more  characteristic  than  the 
fate  of  Bmin,  when,  ill-counselled,  he  intro- 
duces his  stupid  head  into  Rustefill's  half-split 
log,  has  the  wedges  whisked  away,  and  stands 
clutched  there,  as  in  a  vice,  and  uselessly 
roaring,  disappointed  of  honev,  sure  only  of  a 
beating  without  parallel!  Not  to  forget  the 
Mare,  whom,  addressing  her  by  the  title  of 
Good-wife,  with  all  politeness,  Isegrim,  sore- 
pinched  with  hunger,  asks  whether  she  will 
sell  her  foal :  she  answers,  that  the  price  is 
written  on  her  binder  hoof;  which  document 
the  intending  purcha.ser,  being  "an  Erfurt 
graduate,"  declares  his  fall  ability  lo  read; 
but  finds  there  no  writing,  or  print,  save  only 
the  print  of  six  horsenails  on  his  own  mauled 
visage.    And  abundance  of  the  like ;  sufficient 
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which] 
readily 


se  our  old  Epos  on  Ihis  head,  or  altoge- 
itify  il.  Another  ohjection,  Ihat,  namely, 
wiMs  fo  the  great,  and  excessive  coarse- 
Ihe  work,  here  and  there,  it  cannot  so 
turn   aside;  being  indeed  rude,  old- 


d  h  D 


En^l'sh,  hein^  properly  the  laii^ua^e  of 
old  Saxon  Fatherland ;  and  still  cariously  like 

luries,  have  had  no  brotherly  communicalion. 
One  short  specimen,  with  the  most  verbal 
translation,'  we  shall  here  insert,  and 
have  done  with  Rdnecke: 

The  Bailger  aiu  Reiake'a  brathcr's  ids, 


al  {IhovgUl  SI 


,^yf^l„ 


<ot3rd: 


m  spate  lo  the  IVelf^f, 

Here  [aegriin.  It  is  «jii  dldgprSken  wArJ, 

l>eaf)Biiii«sinundali[iffs,ielilenf.6m!' 

Thi  {jUnM  iiuRv's  wDBtA  (fhapstk)  Mufeth  iil- 


-dojifl 


nlMJihyrel 
90  in  aea  Knn 
laejItHy, 


Un  da  Oldfln  flQkkH  I 


Ji  (^fUretmd)  itiatd  %. 


fsetrim  tadfuni  He  fstsi  t,hat>e  ^alli|  kavsgit, 
Mea  lie  haride  nigt,  darmid  ae  wOrd^D  belaled. 


^eJulku  (toiii-)  imr-tosfU  f 


Ha.iisBn  Ifli  he  syn  ew«rd  un  anel, 

Baitay  (Mot)  dmr  te  *is  iwori  oiul  (BueU)  jsi*, 


Dn  n^^rie  he  del  he  were  dfld ; 

nBn  (nuHEd)  Itiiii|7>l  i^  Ihal  he  aat  dead ; 

He  liM-  Sit  lip  de  kar,  u"d  dayte  nn  lo  fillen. 

Jit  laid  htm  ii)Hm  tit  ear,  imii  UoHi-iM  Aim  to  aU*, 

Dat  waiede  he  all  dnrg  Isesrim't  wlllen  I 

TSal  rijlni  *e  slf  tkrevfi  begrlt'i  vUt  I 

Dpi  be  fordin  beprnde  to  ftren, 

W^™  iti  farlh-on  begun  lo/ars. 

WSrp  Ueinke  alltlte  flshe  ftn  der  liaien, 

CmI  Rsimtt  MBieJtalM/riPBl  (At  ear. 

laegriv  from  afar  i^UT  caml 


R'inliR  BpranE  wedder  Ikn  der 
ilBiiite  ipnoiff  again  frim  Ite  c, 
Em  l(i»tede  tn  ntp  ISnger  10  fa 


Whereby  it  would  appear,  if  we  are  to  be- 
liere  Grim'bart  the  Badger,  that  Eeinecke  was 
rot  only  the  cheater  in  this  case,  but  also  the 
cheatee ;  however,  he  makes  mailers  straight 
again  in  thai  other  noted  fish  expedition,  where 
Isegrim  minded  not  to  steal  but  to  catch  fish, 
and  having  no  fishing-tackle,  by  Keinecke's 
advice,  inserts  his  tail  into  the  lake,  iti  winter- 
season  ;  but  before  the  promised  string  of 
tronls,  all  hooked  to  one  another,  and  to  him, 
will  bite,  is  frozen  in,  and  left  there  to  his  own 
bitter  nieditalions. 


We  here  lake  leave  of  Beineke  de  Fos,  and 
of  the  whole  -Esopic  genu^  of  which  it  is  al- 
most the  last,  and  by  far  the  mosl  remarkable 
example.  The  Age  of  Apologue,  like  that  of 
Chivalry  ana  Love-singing,  is  gone ;  for  no 
thing  in  this  Earth  has  continuance.    If  we 
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ir  People's  Books  T  Ihe 
answer  might  give  room  for  reflections,  Hia- 
rek  van  Alknier  has  passed  away,  and  Dr. 
Birkbeck  has  risen  in  his  room.  What  good 
and  evil  lie  in ihat  little  sentence! — Butdonbt- 
less  the  day  is  coming  when  what  is  wanting 
here  will  be  supplied  ;  when  as  the  Logical, 
so  likewise  the  Poetical  susceptibiliiy  and  fa- 
culty of  the  people, — iheir  Fancy,  Humour, 
Imagination,  wherein  lie  the  main  elements 
of  spiritual  life, — will  no  longer  tie  left  uncnl- 
tivaied,  barren,  or  bearing  only  sp<>ntaneou5 
thistles,  bnt  in  new  and  finer  harmony,  with 
an  improved  Understanding,  will  flourish  in 
new  vigour ;  and  in  our  inward  world  there 


will  again  be  a  sunny  Firmament  and  ■verdant 
Earth,  as  well  as  a  Pantry  and  culinary  Fire; 
and  men  will  learn  not  only  to  recapitulate 
and  compute,  but  to  worship,  to  love ;  tn  tears 
or  in  laughter,  hold  mystical  as  wi^il  as  logical 
commnnion  with  the  high  and  the  low  of  this 
wondrous  Universe ;  and  read,  as  they  should 
live,  with  their  whole  being.  Of  which  glorious 
consummation  there  is  at  all  limes,  seeing 
these  endowments  are  indestructible,  nay,  es- 
sentiaily  supreme,  in  man,  the  firmest  nlierior 
certainly,  but,  for  the  present,  only  faint  pros- 
pects  and  far-off  indications. ,  Time   brings 
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GEBMi-y  LitPratuie  ha^  now  for  upwards 
of  half  a  centuiv  been  making  some  way  in 
England,  jet  bv  no  means  at  a  constant  rate, 
rather  m  capricious  flux  and  reflux, — deluge 
alternating  with  desiccation  never  would  it 
asstime  ■>uch  moderate,  reasonable  currency, 
!'<  promised  to  be  useful  and  lasting.  The 
history  of  its  progre'^s  here  would  illastrate 
the  progress  of  more  important  things :  would 
again  exemf  lify  what  obstacles  a  new  spiritual 
iibject,  with  Its  mixture  of  troth  and  of  false- 
hood, has  to  encounter  from  nnwise  enemies, 
ilill  more  from  unwise  friends ;  how  dross  is 
mistaken  for  metal,  and  common  ashes  are  so- 
lemnly labelled  as  fell  poison  ;  how  long,  in 
juch  cases,  blind  Passion  must  vociferate  be- 
fore she  can  awaken  Judgment ;  in  short,  with 
wha'.  tumult,  vicissitude,  and  protracted  diffi- 
culty, a  foreign  doctrine  adjusts  and  locales 
itself  among  ihe  homeborn.  Perfect  ignorance 
is  quiet,  peifect  knowledge  is  quiet ;  not  so  the 
transition  from  the  former  to  Ihe  latter.  In  a 
vague,  all-exa^erating  twilight  of  wonder, 
(he  new  has  to  fight  its  battle  with  the  old ; 
Hope  has  to  settle  accounts  with  Fear:  thus 
the  scales  strangely  waver;  pnblii 
which  is  as  yet  baseless,  fluctuates  without 
limit ;  periods  of  foolish  admiration  and  fool- 
ish ej:ecration  must  elapse,  before  that  of  true 
inquiry  and  zeal  according  to  knowledge  can 

Thirty  years  ago,  for  example,  a  person  of 
influence  and  understanding  thought  good  to 
emit  soch  a  proclamation  as  the  following : 
"Those  ladies,  who  lake  the  lead  in  society- 
are  loudly  called  opon  to  acl  as  guardians  of 
tiie  public  tasie  as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue. 
Tney  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  oppose, 
with  lie  whole  weight  of  their  influence,  Ibe 


•  IIiit< 


iutvey  of  G 
rranstalione. 


1  of  th  se  swarm';  ol  Publications 
ly  issning  Irom  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, which,  like  their  lavaging  predecessors 
of  the  darker  agei  though  with  far  other  and 
fatal  arms  are  oierrunning  civilized  so- 
ciety. Those  readers  whose  purer  taste  has 
been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of  the  old 
dassic  school,  see  with  id  d  as  o- 

nishment   the  Huns  and  ^      d  1  m  re 

overpowering  the  Greeks  d  R  man  Th  y 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  d    b         pid 

motion,  hurried  back  to    h  f  Ch  os 

and  old  Kight,  by  distort  d  d  p  pled 
Compositions,  which,  in  sp        f  flashes 

i>f  genius,  unite  the  tast  h     G    h     with 

the  morals  of  BagshoU" — "The  newspapers 
announce  thai  Schiller's  Tnigedy  of  Ihe  RMert, 
which  inflamed  the  young  nobility  of  (Ger- 
many to  enlist  themselves  into  a  bandof  high- 
waymen, to  rob  in  Ihe  forests  of  Bohemia,  is 
now  acting  in  England  by  persons  of  qua- 
liiy!"* 

Whether  our  fair  Amazons,  al  sound  of  this 
alarm-trumpet,  drew  np  in  array  of  war  to  dis- 
comfit those  invading  Compositions,  and  snuff 
out  the  lights  of  that  questionable  private 
theatre,  we  have  not  learned;  and  see  only 
(hat,  if  so,  their  campaign  was  fruitless  and 
needless.  Like  the  old  Northern  Immigrators, 
those  new  Paper  Goths  marched  on  resistless 
whilher  they  were  bound ;  some  to  honour, 
some  to  dishonour,  the  most  to  oblivion  and 
the  impalpable  inane ;  and  no  weapon  or 
artillery,  not  even  the  glances  of  bright  eyes, 
but  only  the  omnipotence  of  Time,  could  tame 
and  assort  (hem.  Thus,  Kolzebue's  truculent 
armaments,  once  so  Ihreatening,  all  tnrne^ 
out  to  be  mere  Fantasms  and  Night  appari- 
tions; and  BO  rushed  onwards,  like  some 
Spectre  Horn,  with   loud  howls   indeed,  yet 

*  SIrieliiris  mi  (tf  JUaiern  Snalm  of  Female  Eiaealien, 
By  llannab  More.    The  EijIiDi  EdiUau,  p.  41. 
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burrymg  nothing  into  chaos 
While  SRain,  Schiiler's  Tragedy  of  tht  Robbers, 
which  (lid  not  inflame  either  Ihe  young  or  the 
old  nobility  of  Germany  to  rob  in  the  forests  of 
Bohemia,  or  indeed  W  do  any  thing,  except  per- 
haps yawn  a  little  less,  proved  equally  innocu- 
ous in  England,  and  might  slill  be  acted  without 
offence,  could  living  individuals,  idle  enough 
for  that  end,  be  met  with  here.  Nay,  this  shtne 
Schiller,  not  indeed  by  Robbers,  yet  by  Walten- 
sidns,  by  Maiih  of  Or/conj,  and  Wilheha  Tell!, 
has  actually  conquered  for  himself  a  fixed 
dominionamongus,  which  is  yearly  widening! 
round  which  other  German  kings,  of  less  in- 
trinsic prowess,  and  of  greater,  are  likewise 
erecting  thrones.  And  yel,  as  we  perceive, 
civilized  society  still  stands  in  its  place;  and 
the  public  taste,  as  well  as  the  public  virtue, 
live  on,  though  languidly,  as  before.  For,  in 
fine,  it  has  become  manifest  that  the  old  Cim- 
merian forest  is  now  quite  felled  and  tilled; 
that  the  true  Children  of  Night,  whom  we  have 
to  dread,  dwell  not  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube, 
but  nearer  hand. 

Could  we  lake  our  progress  in  knowledge 
of  German  Literature  since  that  diatribe  was 
written,  as  any  measure  of  our  progress  in  the 
science  of  Criticism,  above  all  in  the  grand 
science  of  national  Tolerance,  there  were  some 
reason  for  sattsfaclion.  With  regard  to  Ger- 
many itself,  whether  we  yet  stand  on  the  right 
fooiine,  and  know  at  last  how  we  are  to  live 
in  profitable  neighbourhood  and  intercourse 
with  that  country ;  or  whether  the  present  is 
but  one  of  those  capricioas  tides,  which  also 
will  have  its  reflux,  may  seem  donbtfali 
meanwhile,  clearly  enough,  a  rapidly  growing 
favour  for  German  liiterature  comes  to  light; 
which  favour  too  is  the  more  hopeful,  as  it 
now  grounds  itself  on  better  knowledge,  on 
direct  study  and  judgment.  Our  knowledge  is 
belter,  if  only  because  more  general.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  independent  readers  of  Ger- 
man have  multiplied  perhaps  a  handred  fold ; 
so  that  now  this  acquirement  is  almost  ex- 
pected as  a  natural  item  in  liberal  edncation. 
Hence,  in  a  great  number  of  minds,  some  im- 
mediate personal  insight  into  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  German  Intellect  and  Art ; — 
everywhere,  at  least  a  feeling  that  it  has  some 
such  significance.  With  independent  readers, 
moreover,  the  writer  ceases  to  be  independent, 
which  of  itself  is  a  considerable  step.  Our 
British  Tratjslators,  for  instance,  have  long 
been  unparalleled  in  modern  literature,  and, 
like  their  conntry,"the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations:"  but  now  there  are  symptoms  that, 
even  in  the  remote  German  province,  they 
must  no  longer  range  quite  at  will;  that  the 
butchering  of  a  Fi/uei  will  henceforth  be 
accounted  literary  homicide,  and  practitioners 
of  that  quality  must  operate  im  the  dead  sub- 
ject only.  While  there  are  Klingemanns  and 
Claareus  in  such  abundance,  let  no  merely 
ambitious,  or  merely  hungry  Interpreter,  fasten 
on  Goelhes  and  Schillers.  Remark,  too,  with 
satisfaction,  how  Ihe  old  established  British 
Critic  now  feels  thai  it  has  become  unsafe 
to  speak  delirium  on  this  subject;  wherefore 
he  prudently  restricts  himself  to  one  of  two 
courses :  either  to  acquire  some  understanding 


of  it,  or,  which  ia  the  still  snrer  conrse,  alto- 
gether 10  hold  his  peace.  Hence  freedom  from 
much  babble  that  was  wont  to  be  oppressive; 
probably  no  watchhorn  with  such  a  note  as 
that  of  Mrs.  More's  can  again  be  sounded,  by 
male  or  female  Dogberry,  in  these  Islands. 
Again,  there  is  no  one  of  our  younger,  more 
vigorous  Periodicals,  but  has  its  German 
craftsman,  gleaning  what  he  can  ;  we  have 
seen  Jeau  Paul  quoted  in  English  Newspapers. 
Nor,  among  the  signs  of  improvement,  at  least 
of  extended  curiosity,  let  us  omit  our  British 
Foreign  Reviews,  a  sort  of  merchantmen  that 
regularly  visit  the  Continental,  espebially  the 
German  ports,  and  bring  back:  such  ware  as 
luck  yields  them,  with  the  hope  of  better. 
Last,  not  least  among  our  evidences  of  Philo- 
Germanism,  here  is  a  whole  Historic  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,  in  three  sulficienl  octavos ;  and 
this  not  merely  in  the  eulogistic  and  recom- 
mendatory vein,  but  proceeding  in  the  way  of 
"~"'',ism,  and  indifferent,  impartial  narrative: 
n  of  known  character,  of  talent,  experience, 
penetration,  jvdges  that  the  English  pnblic  is 
prepared  for  such  a  service,  and  likely  lo  re- 

These  are  appearances,  which,  as  advocates 
for  the  friendly  approximation  of  all  men  and 
all  peoples,  and  the  readiest  possible  inter' 
change  of  whatever  each  produces  of  advan- 
lo  the  others,  we  must  witness  gladly. 
Literary  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
is  it  but  an  extended  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  a  liberty  to  read  (in  spile  of  Ignorance, 
of  Prejudice,  which  is  the  worst  of  Censors) 
what  our  foreign  teachers  also  have  printed  for 
i1 — ultimately,  therefore,  a  liberty  to  speak 
id  lo  hear,  were  it  with  men  of  all  conntriea 
id  of  all  times ;  to  use,  in  utmost  compass, 
those  precious  natural  organs,  by^which  not 
Knowledge  only  bat  mutual  Affection  is  chiefly 
generated  among  mankind!  It  is  a  natural 
wish  in  man  to  know  his  fellow-passengers  in 
this  Strange  Ship,  or  Planet,  on  this  strange 
Life-voyage  ;  neither  need  bis  curiosity  re- 
strict itself  to  the  cabin  where  he  himself 
chances  to  lodge ;  but  may  extend  lo  all  acces- 
ible  departments  of  the  vessel.  In  all  he 
■ill  find  mysterious  beings,  of  Wants  and 
Endeavours  like  his  own ;  in  all  he  will  find 
Men  ;  with  these  let  him  comfort  and  mani- 
foldly instruct  himself.  As  to  German  Litera- 
ture, in  particular,  which  professes  to  be  not 
new,  but  original,  and  rich  in  curious  io- 
formation  for  us;  which  claims,  moreover, 
nothing  that  we  have  not  granted  to  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  in  a  leas  degree  lo  far 
er  literatures,  we  are  gratified  to  see  that 
claims  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  In  the 
nt  fallow  state  of  oar  English  Literalure, 
when  no  Poet  cultivates  his  own  poetic  field, 
but  all  are  harnessed  inlo  Editorial  teams,  and 
[hing  in  concert,  for  Useful  Knowledge, 
ibiiopolio  Profit,  we  regard  this  renewal 
r  intercourse  with  poeiic  Germany,  at^er 
twenty  years  of  languor  or  suspension,  as 
among  the  most  remarkabte  and  even  promis- 
ing features  of  our  recent  intellectual  histoi^. 
In  the  absence  of  belter  tendencies,  lei  this, 
which  is  no  idle,  but,  in  some  points  of  view, 
deep  and  earnest  one,  be  encptiraged.    For 
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rmrselres,  in  ihe  midsl  of  so  many  louder  and 
more  exciting  ini'eresis,  we  feel  it  a  kind  of 

this  little  stiller  interest;  since  [he  matter  is 
once  for  alt  to  be  inquired  into,  sound  notions 
on  it  should  be  furthered,  unsound  ones  can- 
not be  too  speedily  corrected.  It  is  on  such 
grounds  that  we  have  taken  up  this  Hisiork 

Mr.  Taylor  is  so  considerable  a  person,  that 
no  Book  deliberately  published  by  him,  on  any 
subject,  can  be  without  weight.  On  German 
Poetry,  such  is  Ihe  actual  slate  of  public  in- 
formation and  curiosity,  his  guidance  will  be 
sure  to  lead  or  mislead  a  numerous  class  of 
inquirers.  We  are  therefore  called,  ou  to  ei- 
amine  him  with  more  than  usual  strictness 
and  minuteness.  The  Press,  in  these  times, 
has  become  to  aciivej  Literature — what  is  still 
called  Literature — has  so  dilated  in  volome, 
aud  diminished  in  density,  that  the  very  Re- 
viewer feels  at  a  nonplus,  and  has  ceased  to 
review.  Why  thoughtfully  eiamine  what  was 
written  without  thooghl ;  or  note  laults  and 
merits,  where  there  is  neitber  fault  nor  merit] 
From  a  Nonentity,  imbodied,  with 
deception,  into  foolscap  aud  printer^s  ink, 
named  Book;  from  the  common  wind  of  Talk, 
even  when  it  is  consetred  by  such  mechanism, 
for  days,  in  the  shape  of  Froth, — how  shall 
the  hapless  Reviewer  tilter  aught  in  that  once 
so  profitable  colander  of  hisi  He  has  ceased, 
as  we  said,  to  attempt  the  impossible, — cannot 
review,  but  ouly  discourse;  he  dismisses  his 
loo  unproductive  Author,  generally  with  civil 
words,  not  to  quarrel  needlessly  with  a  fellow- 
creature;  and  must  try.  as  he  best  may.  to  grind 
from  his  own  poor  garner.  Authors  long 
looted  with  an  evil,  envious  eye  on  the  Re- 
viewer, strove  often  to  blow  out  his  light, 
which  only  burnt  the  clearer  for  such  blasts; 
but  now,  cunningly  altering  their  tactics,  they 
have  eitinguished  it  by  want  of  oil.  Unless 
for  some  unforeseen  change  of  affairs,  or  soi 
new-contrived  machinery,  of  which  there 
yet  no  trace,  the  trade  of  Reviewer  is  well  nigh 

The  happier  are  we  that  Mr.  Taylor's  Book 
is  of  the  old  stamp,  and  has  substance  in  it  for 
our  uses.  If  no  honour,  there  will  be 
grace,  in  having  carefully  examined  it;  which 
service,  indeed,  is  due  to  our  readers,  not  with- 
out cariosity  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  ihe 
Author.  In  so  far  as  he  seems  a  safe  guide, 
and  brings  true  tidings  from  the  promised  land, 
let  us  proclaim  that  fact,  and  recommend  him 
to  all  pilgrims :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  tidings 
are  false,  let  us  has  ten  to  make  this  also  known; 
that  the  German  Canaan  suffer  not,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fainthearted,  by  spurious  samples  of  its 
produce  and  reports  of  bloodthirsty  sons  of 
Analr  dwelling  there,  which  this  harbinger  and 
spy  brings  out  of  it  In  either  case,  we  may 
hope,  our  Author,  who  loves  the  Germans  in 
his  way,  and  would  have  his  countrymen 
brought  into  closer  acquaintance  with  them, 
will  feel  that,  in  purpose  at  least,  we  are  co- 
■iperating  with  him. 

First,  then,  be  it  admitted  without  hesilalion, 
Jiat  Mr.  Taylor,  in  respect  of  general  talent 
and  acquirement,  takes  his  place  above  all 


>sitors  of  German  things ;  that  his  book  i» 
tly  the  most  important  we  yet  have  on  this 
_pcl.  Here  are  upwards  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred solid  pages  of  commentary,  narrative,  and 
translation,  submilled  to  the  English  reader; 
numerous  slatemeals  and  personages,  hitherto 
unheard  of,  or  vaguely  heard  of,  stand  here  in 
fixed  shape;  there  is,  if  no  map  of  intellectual 
Germany,  some  first  attempt  at  such.  Farther, 
we  are  to  state  that  our  author  is  a  zealous, 
earnest  man;  no  hollow  dilettante  hunting 
after  shadows, and  prating  he  knows  not  what; 
but  a  substantial,  distinct,  remarkably  decisive 
man;  has  his  own  opinion  on  many  subjects, 
and  can  express  it  adequately.  We  should  say, 
precision  of  idea  was  a  striking  quality  of  his : 
no  vague  transcendentalism,  or  mysticism  of 
any  kind  ;  nothing  but  what  is  measurable  and 
tangible,  and  has  a  meaning  which  he  that 
runs  may  read,  is  to  be  apprehended  here.  He 
is  a  man  of  much  classical  and  other  reading; 
of  much  singnlar  reflection  ;  stands  on  his  own 
basis,  quiescent  yet  immovable :  a  certain 
rugged  vigour  of  natural  power,  interesting 
even  in  its  distortions,  is  everywhere  manifest. 
Lastly,  we  venture  to  assign  him  the  rare  merit 
of  honesty;  he  speaks  out  in  plain  English 
what  is  in  him ;  seems  heartily  convinced  of 
his  own  doctrines,  and  preaches  them  because 
they  are  his  own ;  not  for  the  sake  of  sale,  but 
of  truth;  at  worst,  for  the  sake  of  making 
proselytes. 

On  the  strength  of  which  properties,  we 
reckon  that  this  Hiitoric  Sttrveg  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  useful  and  acceptable  to 
two  classes.  First,  to  Incipient  students  of 
German  Literature  in  the  original ;  who  in  any 
History  of  their  subject,  even  in  a  bare  cata- 
logue, will  find  help;  though  for  that  class, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Taylor',',  help  is  much  di- 
minished in  value  by  several  circumstances; 
by  this  one.  were  there  no  other,  that  he  no- 
where cites  any  authority ;  the  path  he  has 
opened  may  be  the  true  or  the  false  one  ;  for 
farther  researches  and  lateral  surveys  there  is 
no  direction  or  indication.  Bat,  secondly,  we 
reckon  that  thisBookmay  be  welcome  to  many 
of  the  much  larger  miscellaneous  class,  who 
read  less  for  any  specific  object  than  for  the 
sake  of  reading;  to  whom  any  book,  that  will, 
either  in  the  way  of  contradiction  or  of  con- 
firmation, by  new  wisdom,  or  new  perversion 
of  wisdom,  stir  up  the  stagnant  inner  man,  is 
a  windfall ;  the  rather  if  it  bring  some  historic 
tidings  also,  fit  for  remembering,  and  repeat- 
ing; above  all,  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  style, 
with  many  singularities,  have  some  striking 
merits,  and  so  the  book  be  a  light  eieicise, 


To  such  prai.se  and  alility  the  work  is  just- 
ly entitled ;  but  this  is  not  all  it  pretends  to ;  and 
more  cannot  without  many  limitations  be  con- 
ceded it.  Unluckily  the  Historic  Surrey  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  but  only  what  it  would  be. 
Our  Author  hastens  to  correct  in  his  Preface 
any  false  hopes  his  Titlepage  may  have  ex- 
cited: "A  complete  History  of  German  Poe- 
try," it  seems,  "is  hardly  within  reach  of  his 
local  command  of  library:  so  comprehensive 
an  undertaking  would  require  another  resi- 
dence in  a  country  from  which  he  lias  now  been 
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ieparated  more  Ihau  foriy  years ;"  and  which 
various  considerations  render  it  unadvisable 
10  revisit.  Nevertheless,  "having  long  been 
in  the  practice  of  imporiing  Ihe  productions 
of  ils  fine  literature,"  and  of  working  iti  that 
material,  as  critic,  biographer,  and  translator, 
for  more  than  one  "periodic  publication  of  this 
(country,"  he  has  now  composed  "  introductory 
and  connective  sections,"  filled  up  deficiencies, 
retrenched  superflaities ;  and  so,  collecting  and 
remodelling  those  "successive  contributions," 
cements  them  together  into  the  "  new  and  entire 
■■I'ork"  here  offered  to  the  public,  "  With  fri^ 
loents,"  he  concludes,  "  long  since  hewn,  as  it 
H-ere,  andsculpliired,Iatlempt  !o  construct  an 
English  Temple  of  Fame  to  the  memory  of 
those  German  Poets." 

There  is  no  doubt  out  a  Complete  History 
of  German  Poetry  exceeds  any  local  or  uni- 
versal command  of  boobs  which  a  British 
jnan  can  at  this  day  enjoy;  and,  farther,  pre- 
sents obstacles  of  an  infinitely  more  seriou:; 
I  haracter  than  this.  A  History  of  German,  or 
iif  any  nalional  Pue try,  would  form,  taken  in 
its  complete  sense,  one  of  the  moat  arduous 
enterprises  any  writer  could  engage  in.  Poetry, 
were  it  the  rudest,  so  it  be  sincere,  is  the  at- 
tempt nhich  man  makes  to  render  his  exist- 
ence harmonious,  the  almost  he  can  do  for  that 
end:  it  springs  therefore  from  his  whole  feel- 
ings, opinions,  activily,and  lakes  its  character 
from  these.  It  may  be  called  the  music  of  his 
whole  mainer  of  being;  and,  historically  con- 
sidered, is  the  test  how  far  Music,  or  Freedom, 
existed  therein;  how  for  the  feeling  of  Love, 
of  Beauty,  and  Dignity,  could  be  elicited  from 
that  peculiar  situation  of  his,  and  from  the 
views  he  there  had  of  Life  and  Nature,  of  the 
Universe,  internal  and  external.  Hence, 
any  measure  to  understand  the  Poetry,  to  e 
mate  its  worth,  and  historical   meaning, 

a  quite  fundamental  inquiry;     What 


that 


^ituatioi 


political,  economic,  scientiliB,  religicms.  With 
all  these  the  complete  Historian  of  a  national 
Poetry  will  he  familiar;  the  national  physiog- 
nomy, in  its  finent  traits,  and  through  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  growth,  will  be  clear  to  him: 
he  will  discern  the  grand  spiritual  Tendency 
of  each  period,  what  was  the  highest  Aim  and 
Enthusiasm  of  mankind  in  each,  and  how  one 
epoch  natumlly  evolved  itself  from  the  other. 
He  has  to  record  this  highest  Aim  of  a  nation, 


dire 


for  by  this  the  Poelry  of  thi 
itself,  this  is  the  Poetry  of  the 

Such  were  the  primary  e; 
History  of  Poetry ;  the  living  principle  round 
which  all  detached  facts  and  phenomena,  al' 
separate  characters  of  Poems  and  Poet; 
would  fashion  themselves  into  a  coherent 
whole,  if  they  are  by  any 
To  accomplish  such  a  work  for  any  Literature 
would  require  not  only  all  outward  aids,  but  an 
excellent  inward  faculty;  all  telescopes  and 
observatories  were  of  no  avail,  without  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart. 

Doubtless,  as  znatiers  stand,  such  models 
main  in  great  part  ideal ;  the  stinted  result  of 
aelaal  practice  must  not  be  too  rigidly  tried  by 


them.  In  our  language,  we  hare  yet  no  ei- 
mple  of  such  a  performance,  Niilher  else- 
where, except  perhaps  in  the  well-meaht,  but 
altogether  ineffectual,  attempt  of  Den  in  a, 
among  Ihe  Italians,  and  in  some  detached, 
(hough  far  more  successful,  sketches  by  Ger- 
man wrilers,  is  there  any  that  we  know  oL 
To  expect  an  English  History  of  German  Li 
lerature  in  this  style  were  especially  unrea 
sonable  ;  where  not  only  the  man  to  write 
it,  but  the  people  io  read  and  enjoy  it,  are 
wanting.  Some  iSiloric  Survey,  wherein  sach 
an  ideal  standard,  if  not  attained,,  if  not  ap- 
proached, miglij  be  faithfully  kept  in  view,  and 
endeavoored  after,  would  suffice  us.  Neither 
need  .sach  a  Survey,  eren  as  a  British  Survey- 
or might  execute  il,  be  deficient  in  striking  ob- 
jects, and  views  of  a  general  interest.  There 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  people,  closely  re- 
lated to  us  in  blood,  language,  character,  ad- 
ncing  through  fifteen  centuries  of  culture ; 
,th  the  eras  and  changes  that  have  distin- 
_  lished  the  like  career  in  other  nations.  Nay, 
pertiaps,  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  not  without  peculiar  attraction,  on  two 
grounds ;  first,  that  they  are  a  separate  anmix- 
id  people ;  that  in  them  one  of  the  two  grand 
tem-tribes,  from  which  all  modern  European 
countries  derive  their  population  and  speech, 
is  seen  growing  up  distinct,  and  in  several 
particulftts  following  its  own  course;  second- 
ly, that  by  accident  and  by  desert,  the  Ger- 
mans have  more  than  once  been  found  playing 
the  highest  part  in  European  culture ;  at  more 
than  one  era  the  grand  Tendencies  of  Europe 
have  first  imbodied  themselves  into  action  in 
Germany,  the  main  battle  between  the  New 
and  the  Old  has  been  fought  and  gained  there, 
ion  only  the  Swiss  Revolt,  and  Lu- 
ther's Reformation.  The  Germans  have  not 
indeed  so  many  classical  works  to  exhibit  as 
other  nations ;  a  Shakspeare,  a  Dante, 
ot  yel  been  recognised  among  Ihem ; 
nevertheless,  they  too  have  had  their  Teachers 
and  inspired  Singers ;  and  in  regard  to  popu- 
lar Mythology,  traditionary  possessions  and 
spirit,  what  we  may  cal)  the  inartiadate  Poetry 
if  a  nation,  and  what  is  the  element  of  its 
ipoken  or  written  Poetry,  they  will  be  found 
superior  to  any  other  modem  people. 

The  Historic  Surveyor  of  German  Poetry 
will  observe  a  remarkable  nation  struggling 
out  of  Paganism;  fragments  of  that  stern 
Superstition,  saved  from  the  general  wreck, 
and  still,  amid  the  new  order  of  things,  carry- 
ing back  our  view,  in  faint  reflexes,  into  the 
dim  primeval  time.  By  slow  degrees  the  chaos 
of  the  Northern  Immigrations  settles  inio  a 
new  and  fairer  world;  arts  advance;  littieby 
little,  a  fund  of  Knowledge,  of  Power  over  Na- 
ture, is  accumulated  for  man ;  feeble  glimmer- 
ings, even  of  a  higher  knowledge,  of  a  poetic, 
break  forth ;  till  at  length  in  the  Simbian  Era, 
as  it  is  named,  a  blaze  of  (rue  though  simple 
Poetry  bursts  over  Germany,  more  splendid, 
we  might  say,  than  the  Troubadour  Period  of 
any  other  nation ;  for  that  famous  Nibehmgat 
Song,  produced,  at  least  ultimately  fashioned  in 
those  times,  and  still  so  significant  in  these,  is 
altogether  without  parallel  elsewhere. 

To  this  period,  the  essence  of  which  wai 
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young  Wonder,  and  an  eathusiasm  for  which 
Chivalry  was  slill  Ihe  fii  eiponenl.  ihere  suc- 
ceeds, as  was  nalaral,  a  period  of  Inquiry,  a 
Didaclic  period  ;  wherein,  amonff  the  Germans, 
as  elsewhere,  many  a  Hago  von  Trtmberg  de- 
livers wise  saws,  and  moral  apothegms,  to  the 
general  edification ;  later,  a  Town-clerk  of 
Slrasbiirg  sees  his  Shipof  fools  iraoslated  into 
all  living  languages,  twice  into  Latin.and  read 
by  Kings  i  the  Apologue  of  Rei/nard  the  Fox 
gathering  itself  together,  Srom  sources  remote 
and  near,  assumes  ils  Low-German  vesture; 
and  becomes  the  darling  of  high  and  low,  nay 
still  lives  with  ns,  in  rade  genial  vigour,  as 
one  of  Che  raosl  remarkable  mdigenous  pro- 
ductions of  [he  Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  acted 
poetry  of  this  kind  wanting;  the  Spirit  of  In- 
quiry translates  itself  into  Deeds  which  are 
poetical,  as  well  as  into  words :  already  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Germany 
witnesses  the  first  assertion  of  political  right, 
the  firstvindifilionof  Man  against  Nobleman; 
in  the  early  history  of  the  German  Swiss. 
And  again,  (wo  centuries  later,  the  first  asser- 
tion of  fnlelleciual  right,  the  first  vindication 
of  Man  against  Clergyman  ;  in  the  history  of 
Luther's  Reformation.  Meanwhile  the  Press 
has  began  ils  incalculable  task ;  the  indige- 
nous Fiction  of  the  Germans,  what  we  have 
called  their  inarticulate  Poetry,  issues  in  in- 
numerable Volks-'irliei;  (People's-Bonks,)  the 
progeny  and  kindred  of  which  slill  live  in 
all  European  countries:  the  People  have  their 
Tragedy  and  their  Comedy;  Tgll  EnUnspiegd 
shakes  every  diaphragm  with  laughter;  the 
rudest  heart  quails  with  awe  at  the  wild  my- 
thus  of  FavtL 

With  Lather,  however,  [he  Didactic  Tenden- 
cyhas  reached  its  poetic  acme;  and  now  we 
must  see  it  assume  a  prosaic  character,  and 
Poetry  for  a  long  while  decline.  The  Spirit 
of  Inquiry,  of  Criticism,  is  pushed  beyond  the 
limits,  or  two  exclusively  cultivated :  whathad 
done  so  much,  is  capable  of  doing  all ;  Under- 
standing is  alone  listened  t^,  while  Fancy  and 
Imagination  (anguish  inactive,  or  are  forcibly 
stifled ;  and  all  poetic  culture  gradually  dies 
away.  As  if  with  the  high  resolute  genius, 
and  noble  achievements,  of  its  Lathers  and 
Huttens,  llje  genius  of  the  coimtry  had  ei- 
hausted  itself,  we  behold  generation  after  ge- 
neration of  mere  Prosaists  succeed  these  high 
Psalmists.  Science  indeed  advances,  practi- 
cal manipulation  in  all  kinds  improves;  Ger- 
many has  its  Copernics,  Hevels,  Guericbes, 
Keplers;  later,  a  Leibnitz  opens  the  path  of 
true  Logic,  and  leaches  the  mysteries  of  Fi- 
gure and  Number:  but  the  finer  Education  of 
mankind  seems  at  a  stand.  Instead  of  Poetic 
recognition  and  worship,  we  have  stolid  Theo-' 
logic  controversy,  or  still  shall oirer  Freeth ink- 
ing; pedantry,  servility,  mode-hnnting,  every 
species  of  Idolatry  and  Affectation  holds  swav. 
The  Wo'ld  has  lost  its  beanty.  Life  its  infinite 
majestj,  as  if  the  Author  of  it  were  no  longer 
div'^e :  instead  of  admiration  and  creation  of 
the  True,  there  is  at  best  criticism  and  denial 
of  the  False;  to  Luther  there  has  sncceeded 
Thomasius.  In  this  era,  so  unpoetical  for  all 
Europe,  Germany  lorn  in  pieces  by  a  Thirty 
fear's  War,  and  its  consequences,  is  pre-emi- 


nently prosai  f  w   S  ng    s  are   feeblu 

echoes  of  fo  mil  better    than 

themselves.  N  'hak  pa  no  Milton  ap- 
pears there  ;e  h  d  dn  uld  have  appeared 
earlier,  if  at  all  n  he  u  en  f  German  his- 
tory ;  but  instead,  they  have  only  at  best  Opit- 
zes,  Flemmings,  Lagans,  as  we  had  our  Queen 
Anne  Wits ;  or,  in  Iheir  Lohensteines,  Gryphs, 
Hoffmannswaldaus,  (hough  in  inverse  order, 
an  unintentional  parody  of  our  Drydens  and 

Nevertheless  from  every  moral  death  there 
is  a  new  birth;  in  this  wondrous  course  of 
his,  man  may  indeed  linger  but  cannot  retro- 
grade or  stand  slill.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century,  from  among  the  Parisian  Erotics, 
rickety  Sentimentalism,  Court  aperies,  and 
hollow  Dulness,  striving  in  all  hopeless 
courses,  we  behold  the  giant  spirit  of  OeN 
many  awaken  as  from  long  slumber ;  shake 
away  these  worthless  fetters,  and  by  its  Les- 
sings  and  Klopstocks,  announce,  in  true  Ger- 
man dialect,  (hat  the  Germans  also  are  men. 
Singular  enough  in  its  circumstances  was 
this  rescuscitation  ;  the  work  as  of  a  "  spirit 
on  the  waters," — a  movement  agitating  the 
great  popular  mass;  for  it  was  favoured  by 
no  court  or  king:  ail  sovereignties,  even  the 
pettiest,  had  abandoned  their  native  Litera- 
ture, their  native  language,  as  if  to  irreclaim- 
able barbarism.  The  greatest  King  produced 
in  Germany  since  Barharossa's  time,  Frede- 
rick the  Second,  looked  coldly  on  the  native 
endeavour,  and  saw  no  hope  but  in  aid  from 
France.  However,  the  native  endeavour  pros- 
pered without  aid  :  Lessing's  announcement 
did  not  die  away  with  him,  but  took  clearer 
atlerance,  and  more  inspired  modulation  from 
his  followers ;  in  whose  works  it  now  speaks, 
not  to  Germany  alone,  but  to  Ihe  whole  world. 
The  results  of  this  last  Period  of  German 
Literature  are  of  deep  significance,  the  depth 
of  which  is  perhaps  but  now  becoming  visi- 
ble. Here,  too,  it  may  be,  as  in  other  eases, 
the  Want  of  the  Age  has  first  taken  voice  and 
shape  in  Germany;  that  change  from  Nega- 
tion to  Affirmation,  from  Destruction  to  Re- 
construction, for  which  all  thinlters  in  every 
country  are  now  prepared,  is  perhaps  already 
in  action  there.  In  (he  nobler  Literature  of 
the  Germans,  say  some,  lie  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  spiritual  era,  which  it  is  for  Ibis,  and  for 
succeeding  generations  to  work  oat  and  realize. 
The  ancient  creative  Itispiraiion,  it  would 
seem,  is  still  possible  in  these  ages ;  at  a  time 
when  Skepticism,  Frivolity,  Sensuality,  had 
withered  Life  into  a  sand  desert,  and  our  gay- 
est prospect  was  but  the/'i/s<  mirage,  and  even 
our  Byrons  could  utter  but  a  death-song  or  de- 
spairing howl,  the  Moses'-wand  has  again 
smote  from  that  Horeb  refreshing  streams,  to- 
wards which  the  better  spirits  of  all  nations 
are  hastening,  if  not  to  drink,  yet  wistfully  and 
hopefully  to  eitamine.  If  the  older  Literary 
History  of  Germany  has  (he  common  attrac- 
tions, which  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  be- 
long to  the  successive  epochs  of  other  such 
Histories ;  its  newer  Literature,  and  the  histo- 
rical delineation  of  this,  ha?  an  interest  such 
as  belongs  to  no  other. 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  way,  as  appears  lo 
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us,  Ihat  Ihe  growlh  of  German  Poelry  mnsl  be 
Eonstrued  and  represented  by  the  hislorian  i 
these  are  Ihe  general  phenomena  and  vicissi- 
tudes, which,  if  elucidated  by  proper  indivi- 
dual instances,  by  specimens  fitly  chosen,  pre- 
sented in  natural  sequence,  and  worked  by 
philosophy  into  union,  would  make  a  valuable 
book;  on  any  and  all  of  which  the  observa- 
tions and  researches  of  so  able  an  inquirer  as 
Mr.  Taylor  woald  have  been  welcome.  Sorry 
are  we  to  declare  that  of  all  this,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  any  thing  calling  itself 
Hiatorir  Suroej,  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  in 
the  book  before  us,  The  question,  What  is 
the  German  mind ;  what  is  the  culture  of  the 
German  mind ;  what  course  has  Germany  fol- 
lowed in  that  matter;  what  are  its  national 
characteristics  as  manifested  therein  1  appears 
not  to  have  pi'esented  itself  to  the  auinor's 
thought.  No  theorem  of  Germany  and  its  in- 
tellcclual  progress,  not  even  a  false  one,  has 
he  bpen  at  pains  to  construct  for  himself.  We 
believe,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  assidu- 
ous reader  to  gather  from  these  three  Volumes 
any  portraiture  of  the  national  mind  of  Ger- 
many,— not  to  say  in  its  successive  phases 
and  the  historical  sequence  of  these,  but  in 
any  one  phase  or  condition.  The  work  is 
made   up  of  critical,  biographical,  biblioi^ra- 


phical  di 
this  and  the  other 
spersed  with  large  mi 
except  that  all  these  i 
order  of  lime,  has  no 
ever.  Many  literary 
"     e  of  literary  life 


and  notices  concerning 
individual  poet;  inter- 
sses  of  translation :  and 
■e  strung  together  in  the 
historical  feature  what- 
ives  as  we  read,  the  na- 
n  Germany, — what  sort 
of  moral,  economical,  intellectual  element  it 
is  that  a  German  writer  lives  in  and  works 
in, — will  nowhere  manifest  itself.  Indeed,  far 
from  depicting  Germany,  scarcely  on  more 
^  or  two  occasions  does  our  author 
>1;  at  it,  or  so  much  as  remind  us  that 
capable  of  being  depicted.  On  these 
e  treated  with  such 
philosophic  insight  as  the  following;  "The 
Germans  are  not  an  imitative,  but  they  are  a 
listening  people:  they  can  do  nothing  without 
directions,  and  any  thing  with  them.  As  soon 
as  Gottsched's  rales  for  writing  German  cor- 
rectly had  made  their  appearance,  everybody 
began  to  write  German."  Or  we  have  theo- 
retic hints,  resting  on  no  basis,  about  some 
new  tribunal  of  taste  which 
formed  itself  "in  the  mess-i'i 
sian  officers ! " 

In  a  word,  the  "  connecting  sections,"  or  in- 
deed by  what  alchymy  such  a  congeries  could 
be  connected  into  an  Higlorir  Survei/,  have  not 
become  plain  to  as.  Considerable  part  of  it 
consists  of  quite  detached  little  Notices,  mostly 
of  altogether  insigniticant  men;  heaped  to- 
gether as  separate  fragments ;  fit,  had  they 
been  nneiceptionable  in  other  respects,  for  " 
Biographical  Dictionary,  but  nowise  for  an  Hi 
lark  Survey.  Then  we  have  dense  masses  o 
Translation,  sometimes  good,  but  seldom  of 
the  characteristic  pi  .-..-■ 

an  entire  Nathan  Ike  IViie :  nay  worse,  a  Segwtl 
to   NalhaH,  which   when   we  have   con 
tiously  struggled  to  pursue,  the  Author 
round,  without  any  apparent  smile  and  tells 


s  of  the  Prus- 


by  a  nameless  writer,  and  worth 
nothing.  Not  only  Mr.  Taylor's  own  Transla- 
tions, wllich  are  generally  good,  but  contribu- 
tions from  a  whole  body  of  labourers  in  that 
department,  are  given :  for  example,  neat 
siity  pages,  very  ill  rendered  by  a  Miss  Plttm- 
tre,  of  a  Lift  of  Kolxebue,  concerning  whom,  ot 
life,  death,  or  burial,  there  is  now  no 
ly  extant  among  men.  If  in  that  "Eng- 
lish Temple  of  Fame,"  with  its  hewn  and 
sculptured  stones,  those  Biographical-Diction- 
ary fragments  and  fractions  are  so  much  dry 
■Mle-!i;ork  of  whinstooe,  is  not  this  quite  des- 


chilecl,  to  make  up  measure,  has  packed  in 
among  his  marble  ashlar,  whereby  the  whole 
wall  will  the  sooner  bulge  1  But  indeed,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  symmetry  is  not  one  of  his 
architectural    rules.    Thus,  in  volume  First, 

ave  a  long  story*  translated  from  a  Ger- 

Magazine,  about  certain  antique  Hyper- 
borean Borfiarki,  amusing  enough,  but  with 
no  more  referetice  to  Germany  than  to  Eng- 
land; while,  in  return,  the  Nihelungen  Lied  is 
despatched  in  something  less  than  one  line, 
and  femes  no  more  (o  light  Tyll  Eulenspie- 
gel,  who  was  not  an  "  anonymous  Satire,  enti- 
tled the  Mirror  of  Ouih,"  hut  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  hero  of  that  name,  whose  tombstone  is 
statidlng  to  this  day  near  Lubeck,  has  some 
four  lines  for  his  share  ;  Seineke  de  Via  about 
IS  many,  which  also  are  inaccurate.  Again, 
if  Wieland  have  his  half-volume,  and  poor 
Ernest  Schulze,  poor  Zacharias  Werner,  and 

Tons  other  poor  men,  each  his  chapter; 
Luther  also  has  his  two  sentences,  and  is  in 
weighed  against — Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  Ul- 
rich  Hutten  does  not  occur  here ;  Hans  Sachs 
and  his  Master-singers  escape  notice,  or  even 
do  worse ;  the  poetry  of  the  Reformation  is 
not  alluded  to.  The  name  of  Jean  Panl 
Friedrich  Richter  appears  not  to  be  known  to 
Mr.  Taylor ;  or  if  wont  of  Bhyme  was  to  be 
the  test  of  a  Prosaist,  how  comes  Salomon 
Gesner  here  f  Stranger  still,  Ludwig  Tieck 
is  not  once  mentioned;  neither  is  Novalis; 
neither  is  Maler  Mfiller.  But  why  dwell  on 
these  omi=sions  and  commissions  1  is  not  all 
included  in  this  one  well-nigh  incredible  fact, 

jne  of  the  largest  articles  in  the  Book,  a 
tenth  pari  of  the  whole  Hisloric  Survey  of  Ger- 
intm  Poetry,  treats  of  that  delectable  genius, 
August  von  Kotzebuel 
The  truth  is,  this  Biatoric  Sitney  has  not 
ly  thing  historical  in  it;  but  is  a  mere  aggre 
gate  of  Dissertations,  Translations,  Noticei. 
and  Noll's,  hfnnd  together  indeed  by  the  cir 
cumsiance  that  they  are  all  about  German 
Poetry, '■  ab'int  it  and  about  it;"  also  by  the 
sequence  of  time,  and  still  more  strongly  by 
the  Bookbinder's  packthread;  but  by  no  other 
sufficient  tie  whatever.  The  authentic  title 
were  not  some  mercantile  varnish  allnwable  in 
such  cases,  might  be  :  "  General  Jail-Jeliverj 
of  alt  Pnblications  and  Manuscripts,  origin aj 
or  translated,  composed  or  borrowed,  on  the 
subject  of  German  Poetry;  by,"  &a. 

To  such  Jail-delivery,  at  least  when  it  ii 
from  the  prison  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Desk  at  Nor 
wich,  and  relates  to  a  subject  in  the  actual 
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prmticamenl  of  German  Poeiry  among  us,  we 
have  no  fundamenlal  objection ;  and  for  the 
name,  now  that  it  is  explained,  there  is  nolhing 
in  a  name ;  a  rose  bj  any  olher  name  would 
smell  as  sweet.  However,  even  in  this  lower 
and  lowest  point  of  view,  the  BUlorit  Survey  is 
liable  to  grave  objections;  its  worth  is  of  no 
nnmixed  tiharacier.  We  meiitioned  thai  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  often  cite  authorities ;  for  which 
doubtless  he  may  have  his  reasons.  If  it  be 
not  from  French  Prefaces,  and  the  Bivgrapkit 
Vmveriellr,  and  olher  the  iibe  soarces.  we  con- 
fess ourselves  altogether  at  a  loss  to  divine 
whence  any  reasonable  individual  gathered 
snch  notices  an  these.  Books  indeed  are 
scarce;  but  the  most  untoward  situation  may 
command  Wachler's  Vorlesnngen,  Horn's  Poeaie 
und  Beredinnitfji,  Meisler's  Characlerisliken, 
Koch's  Compendium,  or  some  of  the  thousand 
and  one  compilations  of  that  sort,  mimeroas 
and  acoorale  in  German,  more  than  in  any 
other  literature :  at  all  evetits,  Jorden's  Lexicon 
Dtttlscker  vnd  Promtilen,  and  the  world-renown- 
ed Leipsic  Camersaliime-Lexicon.  No  one  of 
these  appears  to  have  beeti  in  Mr.  Taylor^s 
possession ; — Bouterwelr  alone,  and  him  he 
seems  to  iiave  consulted  perfunctorily.  Acer- 
tain  proportion  of  errors  in  such  a  work  is 
pardonable  and  unavoidable:  scarcely  so  the 
proportion  observed  here.  The  Mistiiric  Sureey 
abounds  with  errors,  perhaps  beyond  any  book 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  review.  Of  these, 
many,  indeed,  are  harmless  enough  :  as,  for 
instance,  where  we  learn  thatGorres  was  born 
in  1804,  (not  in  1776;)  thoagh  in  that  case  he 
must  have  published  his  Shah-Namik  at  the  age 
of  three  years ;  or  where  it  is  said  that  Wer- 
ner'.s  epitaph  "begs  Mary  Magdalene  to  pray 
for  his  soul,"  which  it  does  not  do,  if  indeed 
any  one  cared  what  it  did.  Some  are  of  a 
quite  mj^terious  nature;  either  impregnated 
with  a  wit  which  continues  obstinately  latent, 
or  indicating  thai,  in  spite  of  Railways  and 
Newspapers,  some  portions  of  this  Island  are 
still  impermeable.  For  example,  "It  {Godz 
vow.  t-ertkhingen)  was  admirably  translated  into 
English,  in  1799,  at  Edinburgh,  by  WUliai}: 
8colt,  Advocate;  no  doubt,  the  same  person 
who,  under  the  poetical  but  assumed  name  of 
WoUiT,  has  since  become  the  most  eilensively 
popular  of  the  British  writers,"— Others  again 
are  the  fruit  of  a  more  culpable  ignorance ;  as 
when  we  hear  that  Goethe's  Dichtmig  mid 
Wahrheit  is  literally  meant  to  be  a  fictitious 
narrative,  and  no  genuine  Biography;  that  his 
Stella  ends  quietly  in  Bigamy,  (to  Mr.  Taylor's 
satisfaction,)  which,  however  the  French 
Translation  may  run,  in  the  original  it  cer- 
tainly does  not.  Mr.  Taylor  likewise  com- 
plains that  his  copy  of  Fattit  is  incomplete: 
so,  we  grieve  to  stale,  is  oars.  Still  worse  is 
it  when  speaking  of  distinguished  men,  who 
probably  have  been  at  pains  to  veil  Iheir  sen- 
timents on  certain  subjects,  our  author  lakes  it 
npon  him  to  lift  such  veil,  and  with  perfect 
composure  pronounces  this  to  be  a  Deist,  that 
a  Paulheist,  thai  other  an  Atheist,  often  with- 
out any  due  foundation.  It  is  quite  erroneous, 
for  eiample,  to  describe  Schiller  by  any  such 
unhappy  term  as  that  of  Deist:  it  is  very  par- 
ticularly erroneous   to  say  that  Goethe  any- 


where "  avows  himself  an  Atheist,"  that  he  "b 
a  Pantheist;" — indeed,  that  he  is,  was,  or  is 
like  to  be  any  is!  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  would 
attach  just  meaning. 

But  on  the  whole,  what  struck  us  most  in 
these  errors,  is  their  surprising  number.  In 
the  way  of  our  calling,  we  at  first  took  pencil, 
with  intent  to  mark  such  transgression!;  bul 
soon  found  it  too  appalling  a  task,  and  so  laid 
aside  our  black-lead  and  our  art  {cicalus  artem- 
jMf.)  Happily,  however,  a  little  natural  in- 
vention, assisted  by  some  tincture  of  arithme- 
tic, came  to  oar  aid.  Sis  pages,  studied  for 
that  end,  we  did  mark;  finding. therein  thirteen 
errors ;  the  pages  are  167 — 173  of  Volume 
Third,  and  still  in  our  copy,  have  their  mar- 
ginal stigmas,  which  can  be  vindicated  before 
a  jury  of  Authors.  Now  if  6  give  13,  who 
sees  not  that  1465,  the  entire  number  of  pages, 
will  give  3153,  and  a  fraction  \  Or,  allowing 
for  translations,  which  are  freer  from  errors, 
and  for  philosophical  Discussions,  wherein  the 
errors  are  of  another  sort;  nay,  granting  with 
a  perhaps  unwarranted  liberality,  that  these 
six  pages  may  yield  loo  high  an  average, 
which  we  know  not  that  they  do, — may  not,  in 
round  numbers.  Fifteen  Hundred  be  given  as 
the  approximate  amount,  not  of  Errors,  indeed, 
yel  of  Mistakes  and  Misstafemenls,  in  these 

Of  errors  in  doctrine,  false  critical  judg- 
ments, and  all  sorts  of  philosophical  hallucina- 
tion, the  number,  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  is 
also  unfortunately  great.  Considered,  indeed, 
as  in  any  measure  a  picture  of  what  is  re- 
markable in  German  Poetry,  this  Historic  Svrveg 
is  one  great  Error.  We  have  to  object  to  Mr. 
Taylor  on  all  grounds;  that  his  views  are 
oiten  partial  and  inadequate,  sometimes  quite 
false  and  imaginary;  that  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  German  Literature,  those  works  iit 
which  properly  its  chjiractpristic  and  chief 
worth  lie,  are  still  as  a  sealed  book  to  him  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  an  open  book  that  he  will  not 
read,  bul  pronounces  to  be  filled  with  blank 
paper.  From  a  man  of  such  intellectual 
vigour,  who  has  studied  his  subject  so  long, 
we  should  not  have  expected  such  a  failure. 

Perhaps  the  main  principle  of  it  may  be 
stated,  if  not  accounted  for,  in  this  one  circum- 
stance, that  the  Historic  Sia-vey,  like  its  Author, 
stands  separated  from  Germany  by  "more 
than  forty  years."  During  this  time  Germany 
has  been  making  unexampled  progress ;  while 
our  author  has  either  advanced  in  Ihe  other 
direction,  or  continued  quite  stationary.  Forty 
years,  it  is  true,  make  no  difference  in  a  classi- 
cal Poem ;  yet  much  in  the  readers  of  that 
Poem,  and  its  position  towards  these.  Forty 
years  are  bat  a  small  period  in  snme  Histories, 
but  in  Ihe  history  of  German  Literature,  !he 
most  rapidly  extending,  incessantly  fluctuating 
object  even  in  the  spiritual  world,  they  make 
a  great  period.  In  Germany,  within  these  forty 
years,  how  much  has  been  united,  how  much 
has  fallen  asunder!  Kant  has  superseded 
Wolfe;  Fichte,  Kant;  Schelling,  Fichte;  and 
now,  it  seems,  Hegel  is  bent  on  superseding 
Schelling.  Baumgarten  has  given  place  to 
Schlegel;  the  DmUcbc  I'ibliolhek  to  the  Berlin 
Hermci:  Lessing  still  towers  in  toe  distance 
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like  an  Eartbborn  Atlas ;  but  id  the  poetical 
Heaven,  Wieland  and  Klopsiock  burn  fainicr, 
as  new  and  more  radiaut  Juminaries  have 
arisen.  Within  the  last  Ibrty  years,  German 
Literature  has  become  national,  idiomatic, 
distinct  from  all  olhers;   by  ils  productions 


during  that  period,  i 
nothin- 


either  something  i 


Nevertheless  it  i: 
flirty  years,  someliu 
fitty,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
i  of  Germany," 


at  the  dislauce  of 
:  think  it  must  be 
stands.  "The  fine  Lite- 
0  doubt,  be  has  "  im- 
ported;" yei  only  with  the  eyes  of  1780  does 
he  read  it.  Thus  Sulrer's  IMvenai  Theory 
continues  t<till  to  be  his  roadbook  to  the  temple 
of  German  taste;  almost  as  if  the  German 
critic  eboald  uodenake  lu  measure  IVavirlei/  aad 
Jtfan/rerfby  the  scale  of  Blair's  ietiures.  Sulzer 
was  an  estimable  man,  who  did  good  service 
in  his  day;  but  about  forty  years  ago  sank 
into  a  repose,  from  trhich  it  would  now  be  im- 
possible to  rouse  him.  The  superannuation 
of  Sulzer  appears  not  once  to  be  suspected  by 
our  Author !  as  indeed  little  of  all  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done  or  undone,  in  Literary 
Germany  within  that  period,  has  become  clear 
to   him.    The  far-famed  Xenien  of  Schiller's 

half4ozen  lines,  wherein  also  there  are  more 
than  balf-a'duzeo  inaccuracies,  and  one  rather 
egregious  error.  Of  the  resulls  that  followed 
from  these  Xenimj  of  Tieck,  Wackenr.oder, 
the  two  Schlegels,  and  Novahs,  whose  critical 
Union,  and  its  works,  filled  all  Germany  with 
lumul  discussion,  and  at  length  with  new 
convic.ion,  no  whisper  transpires  here.  The 
Nem  Silufol,  with  all  that  it  taught,  untaught,  and 
mistaugbt,  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to. 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  with  all  the  poetic  world 
they  created,  remain  invisible,  or  dimly  seen  ; 
Kant  is  a  son  of  Political  Keformer.  It  must 
be  slated  with  alt  distinctness,  that  of  the 
newer  and  higher  German  Literature,  no  reader 
urill  obtain  the  smallest  understanding  from 
these  Volumes. 

Indeed,  quite  apart  from  his  inacquaintance 
with  actual  Germany,  there  is  that  in  the  struc- 
ture or  habit  of  Mr.  Taylor's  mind,  which  sin- 
gularly un&ts  him  for  judging  of  such  matters 
well.  We  most  complain  that  he  reads  Ger- 
man Poetry,  from  first  to  last,  with  English 
eyes;  will  not  accommodate  himself  tc 
spirit  of  the  Literature  he  is  investigating,  and 
do  his  utmost,  by  loving  endeavour,  to  win  its 
secret  from  it;  but  plunges  in  headlong,  and 
silently  assuming  that  all  'this  was  written  for 
him  and  for  his  objects,  makes  short  work  with 
it,  and  innumerable  false  conclusions.  It  is 
sad  to  see  an  honest  traveller  confidently  gaug- 
ing all  foreign  objects  with  a  measure  that  will 
not  tnete  them;  trying  German  Sacred  Oaks 
by  their  fimess  for  British  shipbuilding;  walk- 
ing from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  finding 
little  that  he  did  not  bring  with  him.  This, 
are  too  well  aware,  is  the  commonest  of  all 
errors,  both  with  vulgar  readers,  and  with 
vulgar  critics;  but  from  Mr.  Taylor'we  hat 
expected  something  belter;  nay. let  us  confess 
he  himself  now  and  then  seems  to  atterap 
something  better,  but  too  imperfectly  succeedi 


The  truth  is,  Mr.  Taylor,  though  a  man  of 
lent,  as  we  have  oltea  admitted,  and  as  th« 
orld  well  knows,  though  a  downright,  inde- 
pendent, and  t(i  all  appearance  most  praise- 
'orthy  man,  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
critics  to  be  found  in  our  limes.  .As  we  con- 
him  from  these  volomes,  the  tasis  of  liis 
re  seems  to  be  polemical;  his  whole 
of  the  world,  of  its  Poetry,  and  whatever 
it  holds,  has  a  militant  character.  Ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy,  the  whole  duty  of 
.  it  would  almost  appear,  is  to  lay  aside 
the  opinion  of  his  grandfather.  Doubtless,  it 
natural,  it  Is  indispensable,  for  a  man  to  lay 
lide  the  opinion  of  his  grandfather,  when  it 
ill  no  longer  hold  together  on  him ;  bat  we 
id  imagined  that  the  great  and  infinitely 
harder  doty  was — To  tarn  the  opinion  that 
hold  together,  to  some  account.  How- 
it  is  not  in  receiving  the  New,  and 
creating  good  with  it,  bac  solely  in  polling  to 
pieces  the  Old,  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  us 
employed.  Often,  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
might  the  British  reader  Ijorrowfnily  exclaim: 
Alas!  is  this  the  year  of  grace  lS31,aDd  are 
we  still  heref  Armed  with  the  hatchet  and 
linder-boi  i  still  no  symptom  of  the  sower's- 
sheet  and  plough !"  These  latter,  for  our 
Author,  are  implements  of  the  dark  ages ;  the 
ground  is  full  of  thistles  and  jungle;  cut  dowtt 
and  spare  not.  A  singular  aversion  to  Priests, 
-  "eibing  like  a  natural  horror  and  hydropho- 
gives  him  no  rest  night  nor  day :  the  gisi 
of  all  bis  speculations  is  to  drive  down  more 
or  less  eSeclua!  palisades  against  that  class 
of  persons;  nothing  that  he  does  but  they 
■  iterfere  with  or  threaten  ;  the  first  question 
;  asks  of  every  passer-by,  be  it  (Jermaii 
Poet,  Philosopher,  Farce-writer,  is,  "  Arlan  or 
Trinitarian  1  Wilt  thou  help  me  or  not?" 
Long  as  he  lias  now  laboured,  and  though  call- 
ing himself  Philosopher,  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  sweeping  this  arena  clear ;  bat 
still  painfully  struggles  in  the  questions  of 
Naturalism  and  Supernatural  ism.  Liberalism 
and  Servilism. 

Agitated  by  this  zeal,  with  its  fitful  hope  and 
fear,  it  is  that  he  goes  tlirough  Germany; 
scenting  out  Infidelity  with  the  nose  of  an  an- 
cient Heresy -hunter,  though  for  opposite  pur- 
poses;  and,  like  a  recruiting  sergeant,  beating 
aloud  for  recruits ;  nay,  where  in  any  corner 
he  can  spy  a  tall  man,  clutching  at  him,  to 
crimp  him  or  impress  him.  Goethe's  and 
Schiller  s  creed  we  saw  specified  above ;  those 
of  Lessing  and  Herder  are  scarcely  less  edify- 
ing :  but  lake  rather  this  sagacious  exposition 
of  Kant's  Philosophy: 

"  The  Alexandrian  writings  do  not  difl^er  so 
widely  as  is  commonly  apprehended  from  those 
of  the  Konigsberg  School,  for  they  abound 
with  passages,  which,  while  they  seem  lo  flatlet 
the  popular  credulity,  resolve  into  allegory  the 
stories  of  the  gods,  and  into  an  illuslrative 
personification  the  soul  of  the  world ;  thus  in 
sinuating  lolbe  more  alertand  penetrating, the 
speculative  rejection  of  opinions  with  which 
Ibeyare  encouraged  and'commanded  in  action 
lo  comply.  With  analogous  spirit.  Professor 
Kant  studiously  introduces  a  distinction  be 
tween  Practiced  and  Theoretical  Reason;  anO 
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vhile  be  teaches  thai  rational  conduct  will 
dutge  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,  a  revelation,  and 
a  ftaliire  slate,  (.this,  we  presume  is  meant  by 
calling  ^hem  mffrencet  of  Priulical  SrasoaA  he 
pretends  that  'rheoretical  Reason  can  adduce 
no  one  satisfactory  argument  in  Ibeir  behalf; 
so  that  his  morality  amounts  lo  a  defence  of 
the  old  adage,  •Think  with  the  wise,  and 
with  the  vulgar ;"  a  plan  of  behaviour  which 
aecnres  to  the  votgar  an  uUimaie  vicinry  over 
the  wise.  •  •  Philosophy  is  lo  be  withdrawn 
within  a  narrower  circle  of  the  initiated  ;  and 
these  must  be  induced  to  conspire  in  favouring 
a  vulgar  superstilion.  This  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  enveloping  with  enigmaiic 
jargon  the  topics  of  discussion ;  by  employing 
a  cloudy  phraseology,  which  may  intercept 
from  below  the  war-whoop  of  impieiy,  and 
from  above  the  evulgalion  of  infidelity;  by 
contriving  a  kind  of  'cipher of  illuminKm.'  in 
which  public  discnssioDs  of  the  mosi  critical 
nature  can  be  carried  on  from  (he  press,  wilh- 
ont  alarming  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  or 
exciting  the  precautions  of  the  magistrate. 
Such  a  cipher,  in  the  hands  of  an  adept,  is  the 
dialect  of  Kant.  Add  to  this,  the  notorious 
Gallicanismof  his  opinions,  which  must  endear 
him  to  the  patriotism  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  it  will  appear  probable  thai 
the  reception  of  his  forms  of  syllogising  should 
extend  from  Germany  lo  France ;  shoald  com- 
pletely and  exclusively  establish  itself  on  the 
Continent;  entouib  with  the  Reasonings  the 
Beason  of  the  modern  world;  and  farm  the 
tasteless  fretwork  which  seems  about  lo  con- 
vert the  halls  of  liberal  Philosophy  into 
churches  of  mystical  Supernatural  is  m."  | 

These  are,  indeed,  fearful  symptoms,  and  [ 
enough  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  any  recruit- 1 
ing  officer  that  has  the  good  cause  at  heart.  | 
Reasonably  may  such  oiBcer,  beleagured  with  • 
"  witchcraft  and  demonology,trinilarianism,in- 1 
tolerance,"  and  a  considerable  list  of  ii-nierag, 
and,  stiU  seeing  noheany  folbDwers  of  his  flag, 
but  a  mere  Falslaff  regiment,  smite  upon  his 
thigh,  and,  in  moments  of  despondency,  lament 
that  Christianity  had  ever  entered,  or,  as  we 
here  have  it,  "intrnded"  into  Europe  at  all; 
that,  at  least,  some  small  slip  of  heathendom, 
"Scandinavia,  for  instance,"  had  not  been 
"left  to  its  natural  course,  unmisguided  byj 
ecclesiastical  missionaries  and  monastic  in- 
stitutions. Many  superstitions,  which  have 
fatigued  the  credulity,  clouded  the  intellect, 
and  impaired  the  security  of  man,  and  which, 
alas  r  but  too  naturally  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  sacred  hooks,  would  there,  perhaps,  never 
have  struck  root ;  and  in  one  comer  of  the 
world,  the  inquiries  of  reason  might  have 
found  an  earlier  asylum,  and  asserted  a  less 
circumscribed  range."  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  hope,  preponderating  hope.  "The  general 
tendency  of  the  German  school,"  it  would  ap- 
pear, could  we  but  believe  such  tidings,  "  is  to 
leach  French  opinions  in  English  forms." 
Philosophy  can  now  look  down  with  some  ap- 
proving glances  on  Sociniinism.  Nay,  the 
literature  of  Germany, "  very  liberal  and  tole- 
rant," is  graQially  overflowing  even  into  the 
Slavonian  nations,  "  and  will  found,  in  new 
hKignages  and  climates,  those  latest  inferences 


of  a  corrupt  but  instructed  refinement,  which 
are  likely  to  rebuild  the  morality  of  the  An- 
cients on  the  ruins  of  Christian  Puritanism." 
Such  retrospections  and  prospections  bring 
to  mind  an  absurd  rumour  which,  confound- 
ing our  author  with  his  namesake,  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  repre- 
sented him  as  being  engaged  in  the  repair  and 
re-eslablishment  of  the  Pagan  religion.  For 
such  rumour,  we  are  happy  to  stale,  there  is 
not,  and  was  not,  the  slighiesi  foundation. 
Wieland  may,  indeed,  ai  one  time,  have  put 
some  whims  into  his  disciple's  head;  but  Mr. 
Taylor  is  coo  solid  a  man  to  eqibark  in  specu- 
lations of  that  nature.  Prophetic  day-dreams 
are  not  practical  projects ;  at  all  events,  as  we 
here  see,  it  is  not  the  old  Pagan  gods  that  we 
are  to  bring  back,  but  only  the  ancient  Pagan 
morality,  a  refined  and  reformed  Paganism; — 
as  some  middle-aged  householder,  if  distressed 
by  lax-gatherers  and  duns,  might  resolve  on 
becoming  thirteen  again,  and  a  bird-nesting 
schoolboy.  Let  no  timid  Layman  apprehend 
any  overflow  of  Priests  from  Mr.  Taylor,  or 
even  of  Gods.  Is  not  this  commentarj-  on  the 
hitherto  so  inexplicable  conversion  bf  Friedrich 
ipold.  Count  Siolberg,  enough  to  quiet  every 

n  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  gentle- 
and  Frederic  Leopold  was  emphatically 
seldom  brought  up  with  much  solicitude 
for  any  positive  doctrine :  among  the  Catholics, 
the  moralist  insists  on  the  duty  of  conforming 
the  religion  of  one's  ancestors ;  among  the 
Protestants,  on  the  duty  of  c<mforming  to  the 
religion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  Frederic  Leo- 
pold seems  to  have  invented  a  d^w  point  of 
honour,  and  a  most  rational  one,  the  duty  of 
conforming  to  the  religion  of  one's  father-in- 

"  A  young  man  is  the  happier,  while  single, 
for  being  unencumbered  with  any  religions  re- 
straints; but  when  the  time  comes  for  sub- 
mitting to  matrimony,  he  will  find  the  pre- 
cedent of  Frederic  Leopold  well  entitled  to 
consideration.  A  predisposition  to  conform 
to  the  religion  of  the  father-in-law  facilitates 
advantageous  matrimonial  con  oections;  it  pro- 
duces in  a  family  the  desirable  harmony  of 
religious  profession ;  it  secures  the  sincere 
education  of  the  daughters  in  the  faith  of  their 
mother;  and  it  leaves  the  young  meu  at  liberty 

apostatize  in  their  turn,  to  exert  their  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  to  choose  a  worship 
for  themselves.  ReUgion,  if  a  blemish  in  the 
male,  is  surely  a  grace  in  the  female  sex: 
courage  of  mind  may  tend  to  acknowledge 
nothing  above  itself;  but  timidity  is  ever  dis- 
posed to  look  upwards  for  protection,  for  con- 
solation, and  for  happiness." 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  whether  Re- 
ligion is  "  a  blemish  in  the  male,  and  surely  a 
grace  in  the  female  sex,"  it  is  possible  judg- 
ments may  remain  suspended.  Courage  of 
mind,  indeed,  will  prompt  the  squirrel  to  set 
itself  in  posture  against  an  armed  horsemiiu, 
yet  whether  for  men  and  women,  who  seem  to 
stand,  not  only  under  the  Galaxy  and  Stellar 
system,  and  under  Immensity  and  Eternity, 
but  even  under  any  bare  bodkin  or  drop  of 
prussic  acid,  "such  courage  of  mind  a 
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lend  10  aclinowledge  nothing  above  iiself," 
were  ornamental  or  the  contrary;  whether, 
lastly,  religion  is  grounded  on  Fear,  or  on 
something  infinitely  higher  and  inconsistent 
with  Fear, — may  be  qaestions.  But  they  are 
of  a  kind  we  are  not  at  present  called  to  med- 
dle with. 

Mr.  Taylor  promulgates  many  other  strange 
articles  of  faith,  for  he  is  a  positive  man,  and 
has  a  certain  quiet  wilfulness;  these,  however, 
cannot  henceforth  much  surprise  us.  He  still 
calls  the  Middle  Ages,  during  which  nearly  all 
the  inventions  and  social  institutions,  whereby 
we  yet  live  as  civilized  men,  were  originated 
or  perfected, "  a  Millennium  of  Darkness ;"  on 
the  faiih  chiefly  of  certain  long-past  Pedants, 
who  reckoned  every  thing  barren,  becauseChry- 
solaras  had  not  yet  cotne,  and  no  Greek  Roots 
grew  there.  Again,  turning  in  ihe  other  direc- 
tion, he  criticizes  Luther's  Reformation,  and 
repeats  that  old,  and  indeed  quite  foolish,  story 
of  the  Augustine  Monk's  having  a  merely  com- 
mercial grudge  against  the  Dominican ;  com- 
putes the  qaanlity  of  blood  shed  for  Protest- 
antism; and,  forgetting  that  men  shed  blood, 
in  all  ages,  for  any  cause,  and  for  no  cau^^e, 
for  Sanseulottism,  for  Bonapnrtism.  thinks  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Reformation  was  an  error 
and  failure.  Pity  that  Providence  (as  King 
Alphonso  wished  in  the  Astronomical  case) 


hadn. 


ealed  it 


nrhre 


and  taken  a  little  counsel  from  him  1  On  the 
other  hand,  "  Voltaire's  Reforwation"  was  suc- 
cessful; and  here,  for  once,  Providence  was 
right.  Will  Mr.  Taylor  mention  what  it  was 
that  Voltaire  refomteil?  Many  things  he  rff- 
forraed,  deservedly  and  undeservedly,  hoi  the 
thitig  ihalhe/oitnfrior  'e-forraed  is  still  un- 
known 10  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  whole  Philof^nphy  is  sensual ;  that  Is, 
he  recognises  nothing  (hat  cannot  be  weighed, 
measured,  and,  with  one  or  the  other  organ, 
eaten  and  digested.  Logic  is  his  only  lamp  of 
life ;  where  this  fails,  the  region  of  Creation 
terminates.  For  him  there  is  no  Invisible,  In- 
comprehensible; whosoever.under  any  name, 
believes  in  an  invisible,  he  treats,  with  lenieiloy 
atid  the  loftiest  tolerance,  as  a  mystic  and  luna- 
tic; and  if  the  unhappy  orackbrain  has  any 
handicraft,  literary  or  other,  allows  him  to  go 
at  lai^e,  and  work  at  it.  Withal  he  is  a  great- 
hearted, strong-minded,  and,  in  many  points, 
interesting  man.  There  is  a  majestic  com- 
posure in  the  attitude  he  has  assumed ;  mas- 
sire,  immovable,  uncomplaining,  h^  sits  in  a 
world  of  Delirium ;  and  for  his  Future  looks 
with  sure  faith,— only  in  the  direction  of  the 
Past.  We  take  him  to  be  a  man  of  sociable 
turn,  not  without  kindness;  at  all  events  of 
the  most  perfect  courtesy.  He  despises  the 
entire  Universe,  yet  speaks  respectfully  of 
Translators  from  Uie  German,  and  always  says 
that  they  "English  beautifully."  A  certain  mild 
Dogmatism  sits  well  on  him  ;  peaceable,  in- 
controvertible, uttering  the  palpably  absord,  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  truism.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  touches  of  a  grave,  scientific  ob- 
scenity, which  are  questionable.  This  word 
Obscenity  we  use  with  reference  to  our  readers, 
and  might  also  add  Profanity,  but  not  with 


ference  to  Mr.  Taylor;  he,  as  we  said,  is 
lientific  merely;  and  where  there  is  nocamun 
id  no/ni'im,  there  can  be  no  obscenity  and 
1  profanity. 

To  a  German  we  might  have  compressed  all 
is  long  description  into  a  single  word:  Mr, 
Taylor  is  simply  what  they  calf  a  PMlisler , 
every  fibre  of  him  is  Philistine.  With  us  such 
men  usually  take  into  Politics,  and  become 
Code-makers  and  Utilitarians .-  it  was  only  in 
Germany  that  they  ever  meddled  much  with 
Literature ;  and  there  worthy  Nicolai  has  long 
since  terminated  his  Jesuit-hunt;  no  Adelung 
now  writes  books,  Uebtr  die  NillzlkUftii  tier  Kmp- 
findimg,  (On  the  Utility  of  Feeling.)  Singu- 
lar enough,  now.  when  that  old  species  had  been 
quite  extinct  for  almost  half  a  century  in  their 
land,  appears  a  native-born  English  Philis- 
made  in  ail  points  as  they  were.  With 
wondering  welcome  we  bail  the  Strongboned ; 
Imosi  as  we  might  a  resuscitated  Mammoth, 
.et  no  David  choose  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook  to  sling  at  him :  is  he  not  our  own 
Goliath,  whose  limbs  were  made  in  England, 
whose  thews  and  sinews  any  soil  might  be 
proud  on  Is  he  not,  as  we  said,  a  man  that 
stand  on  his  own  legs  without  collnpsing 
I  left  by  himselfl  in  these  days  one  of  Ihe 
greatest  rarities,  almost  prodigies. 

We  cheerfully  acquitted  Mr.  Taylor  of  Re- 
igion;  but  must  expect  less  gratitude  when 
t'e  farther  deny  him  any  feeling  for  true  Po- 
etry, as  indeed  (he  feelings  for  Religion  and 
for  Poetry  of  this  sort  are  one  and  the  same. 
Of  Poetry,  Mr.  Taylor  knows  well  what  will 
make  a  grand,  especially  a  large,  pir'ure  in  the 
imagination :  he  has  even  a  creative  gift  of 
this  kind  himself,  as  his  style  will  often  tes- 
tify; but  much  more  he  does  not  know.  How 
indeed  should  hel  Nicolai,  too,"iudged  of 
Poetry  as  he  did  of  Brunswick  Mum,  simply 
by  (uj'ing  it."  Mr.  Taylor  assumes,  as  a  fact 
known  to  all  thinking  creatures,  that  Poetry  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  "a  slimalant." 
Perhaps  above  five  hundred  times  in  the  ffi»- 
■  Si'rvey  we  see  this  doctrine  expressly  acted 
Whether  the  piece  to  he  judged  of  is  a 
Poetical  Whole,  and  has  what  the  critics  have 
named  a  genial  life,  and  what  that  life  is,  he 
iijuires  not;  but,  at  best,  whether  it  is  a  lo 
leal  Whole,  and  for  most  part,  simply,  whether 
is  stimulant.  The  praise  is,  that  it  has  fine 
ituations,  striking  scenes,  agonizing  scenes, 
harrows  his  feelings,  and  the  like.  Schiller'n 
Robbcin  he  finds  to  be  stimulant ;  his  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  nolsiimulani,  but  "  among  thf  t/eair- 
est  of  his  tragedies,  and  composed  apparinily 
in  ill  health."  The  author  of  Pitutr-  is  su- 
premely slimnlanl;  he  of  T<m]V"lo  Tatso  is 
"too  quotidian  lo  be  stimulant,  We  had  un- 
derstood that  alcohol  was  stimulant  in  all.  its 
shapes;  opium  also,  lobacco,  and  indeed  Ihi! 
whole  class  of  narcotics ;  but  heretofore  found 
Poetry  ia  none  of  the  Pharmacopceias.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  edifying  to  observe  with  what 
fearless  consistency  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  no 
ha! f-man,  carries  through  this  theory  .■fstimti 
lation.  It  lies  privily  in  the  heart  of  many  a 
reader  and  reviewer;  nay,  Schiller,  at  on* 
time,  said  that  "Moii^re's  old  woman  seemed 
to  have  become  sole  Edilcessof  all  Reviews*," 
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but  seldom,  in  Ihe  histoTy  of  Literature,  has 
she  had  the  hotesty  to  unveil,  and  ride  trium- 
phant as  in  these  volnmes.  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
covers Ihal  the  only  Poet  to  be  classed  wilh 
Homer  is  Tasso ;  ihal  Shakspeare's  Tragedies 
are  consins^erman  to  those  of  Olway;  that 
poor,  moaning,  monotonous  Macpherson  is 
an  epic  poet.  Lastly,  he  runs  a  laboured 
parallel  between  Schiller,  Cioeihe,  and  Koize- 
bue ;  one  is  mote  this,  Ihe  other  more  thai ; 
one  strives  hither,  the  other  thither,  through 
Ihe  whole  string  of  crilical  predicables;  al- 
most as  if  we  should  compare  scientificalLy 
Milton's  Paradim  Lost,  the  Fn^h/ciea  of  Jsaiak, 
and  Mai  Lewis's  Take  of  Tutoi: 

Such  is  Mr,  Taylor;  a  strong-hearted  oak, 
but  in  an  unkindly  soil,  and  beat  npon  from 
infancy  by  Trinitarian  and  Tory  Soalhwesl- 
ers ;  such  is  the  result  which  native  vigour, 
wind-storms,  and  thirsty  mould  have  made 
out  among  them ;  grim  boughs  dishevelled  in 
multaogular  complexity,  and  of  the  stiffness 
of  brass ;  a  tree  crooked  every  way,  unwedge- 
able  and  gnarled.  What  bandages  or  cord- 
ages of  ours,  or  of  man's,  could  straighten  il, 
now  that  it  has  grown  there  for  half  a  cen- 
tury !  We  simply  point  out  that  there  is 
eieellent  lough  hate-limber  in  it,  and  of  straight 
timber  lidle  or  none. 

Jn  fact,  taking  Mr.  Taylor  as  he  is  and  must 
be,  and  keeping  a  perpetual  account  and  pro- 
test with  him  on  these  peculiarities  of  his, 
we  find  that  on  various  parts  of  his  subject 
he  has  profitable  things  to  say.  The  Gotringen 
group  of  Poets.  "Bui^er  and  his  set,"  such 
as  Ihey  were,  are  pleasantly  delineated.  'The 
like  may  be  said  or  Ihe  -somewhat  earlier 
Swiss  brotherhood,  whereof  Bodmer  and  Brei- 
tinger  are  Ihe  central  figures ;  though  vporlhy, 
wonderful  Lavater,  the  wandermg  Physiogno- 
mist and  Evangelist,  and  Protestant  Pope, 
should  not  have  been  first  forgotten,  and  (hen 
crammed  into  an  insignificant  paragraph. 
Lessing,  again,  is  but  poorly  managed;  his 
main  performance,  as  was  natural,  reckoned 
to  be  the  writing  of  Nathan  Ihr  Wite;  we  have 
no  original  portrait  here,  bat  a  pantagrapbical 
reduced  copy  of  some  foreign  sketches  or 
scratches,  quite  unworthy  of  such  a  man,  in 
such  an  historical  position,  standing  on  Ihe  con- 
fines of  Light  and  Darkness,  like  Day  on  the 
misty  mountain  tops.  Of  Herder  also  there 
is  much  omitted ;  the  GesihiMe  der  JUmtcheit 
scarcely  alluded  to ;  yet  some  features  are 
given,  accurately  and  even  beanlifully.  A 
sLow-rotling  grandiloquence  is  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
best  passages,  of  which  this  is  one :  if  no  po- 
etic light,  he  has  occasionally  a  glow  of  true 
rhetorical  heat.  Wieland  is  lovingly  painted, 
yet  on  the  whole  faithfully,  as  he  looked  some 
fifty  years  ago,  if  not  as  he  now  looks ;  this  is 
the  longest  article  in  the  Hisiork  Survey,  and 
much  too  long;  those  Paganizing  Dinlngues  in 
par'.icular  had  never  much  worth,  and  at  pre- 
sent have  scarcely  any. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  these  Essays  is  that 
OB  Klopsifick.  The  sphere  of  Klopstock's  ge- 
nius does  not  transcend  Mr.  Taylor's  scale  of 
poetic  altitades;  (hough  it  perhaps  reaches 
the  highest  grade  there ;  the  "  stimulant "  the- 
•rf  recedes  ioio  the  bac^-ground;  indeed  (here 


is  a  rhetorical  amplitude  and  brilliancy  in  iht 
Meaaias  which  elicits  in  our  critic  an  instincl 
truer  than  his  philosophy  is.  He  has  honestly 
studied  the  Messias,  and  presents  a  clear  out- 
line of  it ;  neither  has  the  still  pnrer  spirit  of 
Klopstock's  Odes  escaped  hiin.  We  have 
English  Biographies  of  Klopstoch,  and  a  mi- 
serable Version  of  his  great  Work;  but  per- 
haps there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  thai 
offers  so  correct  an  emblem  of  him  as  this 
analysis.  Of  the  Odes  we  shall  here  presenl 
one,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  translation,  which,  though 
in  prose,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  approve  of. 
It  is  perhaps,  the  linesl  passage  in  his  whole 
Hittoric  Suioej/, 

"1  saw— tell  me,  was  I  beholding  what  now 
happens,  or  was  I  beholding  futurity  ! — I  saw 
with  the  Muse  of  Britain  the  Muse  of  Ger- 
many engaged  in  com  petitory  race — flying 
warm  to  the  goal  of  coronation. 

"Two  goals,  where  Ihe  prospect  terminates, 
bordered  the  career:  Oaks  of  the  forest  shaded 
the  one ;  near  to  the  other  waved  Palms  in 
the  evening  shadow. 

"Accustomed  lo  contest,  stepped  she  from 
Albion  prnndly  into  the  arena ;  as  she  stepped, 
when,  n'ith  the  Grecian  Muse  and  wilh  her 
from  the  Capitol,  she  entered  the  lists. 

"  She  beheld  Ihe  young  trembling  rival,  who 
trembled  yet  with  dignity ;  glowing  roses  wor- 
thy of  victory  streamed  flaming  over  her  cheek, 
and  her  golden  hair  flew  abroad. 

"  Already  she  retained  wilh  pain  in  her  lu- 
multuotis  bosom  the  contracted  breaih;  al- 
ready she  hung  bending  forward  towards  the 
goal;  already  the  herald  was  lifting  the  trnm- 
pei,  and  her  eyes  swam  with  intoiicaling  joy. 

"  Proud  of  her  courageous  rival,  prouder  ot 
herself,  Ihe  lofty  Britoness  measured,  but  wilh 
noble  glance,  thee,  Tjjiskone;  'Yes,  by  the 
bards.  I  grew  np  with  Ihee  in  the  grove  of  oaks; 

"  'But  a  tale  had  reached  me  Ihal  Ihou  wast 
no  more.  Pardon,  0  Muse,  if  thou  beesi  im- 
mortal, pardon  that  1  but  *iow  learn  it.  Yon- 
der at  the  goal  alone  will  I  learn  it. 

"'There  il  stands.  But  dosl  thou  see  the 
still  further  one,  and  its  crowns  alsol  This 
represi  courage,  this  proud  silence,  this  look 
which  sinks  fiery  upon  the  ground,  I  know: 

"•Yetweigh  once  again,  ere  the  herald  sound 
a  note  dangerous  lo  thee.  Am  loot  she  who  have 
measured  myself  with  her  from  Therraopyloe, 
and  with  the  stately  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  1" 

"She  spake;  the  earnest  decisive  moment 
drew  nearer  wilh  the  herald.  '  I  love  thee,' 
answered  quick  with  looks  of  fiame,  Tentona, 
'  Britoness,  I  love  thee  to  enthusiasm; 

"'But  not  warmer  than  immortality  and 
Ihose  Palms:  Touch,  if  so  wills  thy  genius, 
touch  them  before  me  ;  yef  will  I,  when  ihou 
seizesl  it,  seize  also  the  crown. 

"'And,  Oh  how  I  tremble!  0  ye  Immortals, 
perhaps  I  may  reach  firsl  the  high  goal :  then, 
oh  (hen,  may  (hy  breaih  attain  my  loose- 
streaming  hair !' 

"  The  herald  shrilled.  They  flew  wilh  eagle- 
speed.  The  wide  career  smoked  up  clouds  of 
dust.  I  looked.  Beyond  the  Oak  billowed 
yet  thicker  the  dust,  and  I  lost  them." 
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and  peoples 
r,  afler  playing  i 
■,  have  swept  o 


"This  beaatiful  allegtrj  "  adds  Mr.Taylo; 
'  requires  no  illu  (ration  but  i 
(tne  of  thf  reisrns  for  •suspeciing  ihi 
younper  may  eventually  be  ' 
Muse."  We  hope  not,  but  that  the  generous 
race  may  yel  last  through  long  centuries. 
Tuiskone  has  shot  through  a  mighiy  apace, 
since  Ibis  Poet  saw  her:  what  if  she  were  now 
slackening  her  speed,  and  the  Britjness  quick- 

U  the  Essay  on  Klopslock  is  the  best.  Ihat 
on  Kotzebue  is  undoubtedly  the  worst,  in  this 
book,  or  perhaps  in  any  book  written  by  tnan 
of  ability  in  our  day.  It  is  one  of  those  acts 
which,  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  H'e  could 
wish  Mr.  Taylor  lo  conceal  in  piolbundest 
sscreey  j  were  it  not  that  hereby  the  "  stimu- 
lant" theory,  a  heresy  which  still  lurks  here 
and  there  even  in  our  better  criticism,  is  in 
some  sort  brouj^hi  lo  a  crisis,  and  may  the 
sooner  depart  from  this  world,  or  at  least  from 
the  high  places  of  it,  into  others  more  suitable. 
Kotzebue,  whom  all  nations,  atid  bindreds,  and 
3,  his  own  people  ihe  fore- 
ith  him  for  some  foolish 
L(  of  doors  as  a  lifeless 
bundle  of  dyed  rags,  is  here  scientifically  eir- 
aminett,  measured,  pulse-felt,  and  pronounced 
to  be  living,  and  a  divinity.  He  has  such  pro- 
lific "invention,"  abounds  so  in  "&ne  situa- 
tions," in  passionate  scenes,  is  so  soal-har- 
rowing,  so  stimulant  The  Pmccedias^B  at  Fow 
Sireel  are  stimulant  enough;  neither  is  prolific 
invention,  interesting  situations,  or  soul-har- 
rowing passion  wanting  among  the  Authors 
that  compose  there;  least  of  all  if  we  follow 
them  lo  Newgale,  and  the  gallows :  but  when 
did  the  Moitimg  Herald  think  of  inserting  its 
Police  Rejiorli  among  our  Anthologies  1  Mr. 
Taylor  is  at  the  pains  lo  analyze  very  many 
of  Koizebue's  productions,  and  translates 
copiously  from  two  or  three  :  how  the  Siberian 
Governipf  took  on  when  his  daughter  was 
about  to  run  away  with  one  Benjowsky,  who 
however,  was  enabled  to  surrender  his  prize, 
there  on  the  beach,  with  sails  hoisted,  by 
"  looking  at  his  wife's  picture;"  how  the  pet>- 
pie  "  lifl  young  Burgundy  from  the  Ton,"  not 
indeed  to  drink  him,  fur  he  is  not  wine  but  a 
Duke;  how  a  ceriain  stonl-hearied  West  In- 
dian, that  has  made  a  furlune,  proposes  mar- 
riage to  his  two  sisters,  but  finding  the  ladies 
reluctant,  solicits  their  serving- woman,  whose 
reputation  is  not  only  cracked,  but  visibly 
quite  rent  asunder,  accepts  her  nevertheless, 
with  her  thriving  cherub,  and  is  the  happiest 
of  men  ;— with  more  of  the  like  sort.  On  the 
strength  of  which  we  are  assured  that, "  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  Koizebne  is  ihe  greatest 
dramatic  genius  that  Europe  has  evolved  since 
Shakspeare."  Such  is  Ihe  table  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  spread  for  pilgrims  in  the  Prose 
Wilderness  of  Life:  thus  does  he  sit  like  a  kind 
host,  ready  M  carve;  and  though  the 
and  beverage  are  but,  as  it  were,  slewed  gar- 
lic, Yarmouth  herrings,  and  bliir-n-m,  praise 
them  as  "  stimulant,"  and  courteously  presses 
the  universe  to  fall  to. 

What  a  purveyor  with  this  palate  shall  say 
to  Neclar  and  Ambrosia,  may  be  curious  as  a 
question  in  Natural  History,  but  hardly  olher- 


le.    The  most  of  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  writ 
on  Schiller,  on  Goethe,  and  the  new  Lilera- 
f  of  Germany,  a  reader  that  loves  him,  as 
honestly  do,  will  consider  as  unwritten,  or 
tlen  in  a  stale  of  somnambulism.    He  who 
just  quitted  Kotzebue's  Bear-garden,  and 
Fives-court,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  all  stimu- 
li and  very  got^,  what  is  there  for  him  lo  do 
the  Hall  of  the  Godsl     He  looks  transiently 
;   asks    with    mild    authority,  "Arian    or 
Trinitarian  t     Quotidian  or  Stimulant  1"  and 
ving  no  answer  but  a  hollow  echo,  which 
almost  sounds  like  laughter,  passes  on.  mut- 
tering thai  they  are  dumb  idols,  or  mere  Kiirn- 
berg  waxwork. 

It  remains  to  notice  Mr.  Taylor's  Transla- 
tions. Apart  from  the  choice  of  suhjects, 
which  in  probably  more  than  half  the  oases  is 
unhappy,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  these.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
British  Translations,  ihey  may  be  pronounced 
of  almost  ideal  eicellence;  compared  w.'th  the 
si  translations  eslant,  for  example,  the  Ger- 
an  Sliak^nre,  Homer,  Caldemn,  they  may 
11  be  called  better  than  indifferent.  One 
great  merit  Mr.  Taylor  has;  rigorous  ad- 
herence (0  his  original;  he  endeavours  at 
least  lo  copy  with  all  possible  fidelity  the  turn 
of  phrase,  Ihe  lone,  the  very  metre,  whatever 
stands  written  for  him.  With  the  German 
language  he  has  now  had  a  long  familiarity, 
and,  what  is  no  less  essential,  and  perhaps 
ill  rarer  among  our  translators,  has  a  decided 
iderstanding  of  English.  All  this  of  Mr. 
Baylor's  own  Translations;  in  the  borrowed 
pieces,  whereof  there  are  several,  we  seldom, 
except  indeed  in  those  by  Shelley  and  Cole- 
ridge, find  much  worth;  sometimes  a  distinct 
worthlessness.  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  no  con- 
science of  olearmg  those  unfortunate  per- 
formances even  from  their  gross  blunders. 
Thus,  in  that  "excellent  version  by  Miss 
Plnmplre,"  we  find  this  siaiemenl:  Professor 
Miiller  could  not  utter  a  period  without  intro- 
ducing the  wordsi(*/nB»/er,  "whether  they  had 
business  there  or  nol ;"  which  slatement,  were 
it  only  on  the  ground  that  Professor  Miiller  was 
not  sent  to  Bedlam,  there  lo  uiter  periods,  we 
venture  to  deny.  Doubtless  his  besetting  sin 
was  TiivundtT,  which  indeed  means  at  the  lamt 
time,  or  the  like;  {etymological ly,  mi/7i  among,) 
byl  nowise  wiiA  iiniiiT,  One  otiier  instance  we 
shall  give,  from  a  much  more  important  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Taylor  admits  that  he  does  not  make 
much  of  t'avit ;  however,  he  inserts  Shelley's 
version  of  the  Mayday  Kiglii ;  and  another 
scene,  evidently  rendered  by  quite  a  Jifierent 
artist.  In  this  latter,  Margaret  is  in  ttieCathe 
dral  during  High-Mass,  but  her  whois  bought^ 
are  turned  inwards  on  a  secret  shair.e  and  sor 
row :  an  Evil  Spirit  is  whispering  in  her  ear 
the  Lhoir  chant  fragment-,  o(  the  Dies  riF  sh' 
IS  like  lo  choke  and  °jak  In  the  riginal 
this  passage  is  m  verse  and  we  presume 
in  the  translation  al'o — founding  on  Ihi 
capital  letter  The  concluding  lines  ar- 
these 
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NfiiBlUmur,  your ■• 

— Yoar  what  ?— Angels  and  mmisiers  of  grace 
defend  us  !— "  Your  DramboliU."  Will  Mr. 
Taylor  have  us  understand,  ihen,  that  "ihe 
noble  German  nation,"  more  especially  the 
fairer  half  thereof,,  (for  the  "NeiKhboar"  is 
A'iirA6ariH,NeighboarEM,)froes  to  church  with  a 
decanter  of  brandy  in  its  pocket?  Or  would 
he  not  rather,  even  forcibly,  interpret  Ftutch- 
rhcn  by  viruii^rctie,  by  v<4titil^Ui  ? — The  world 
has  no  notice  that  this  passage  is  a  borrowed 
otie,  but  will,  uotwiihscaTidinfr,  as  the  more 
charitable  theory,  hope  and  believe  so. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Taylor;  and 
Tould  fain,  after  all  that  has  come  and  goni 

eirt  with  him  in  good  nature  and  good  wil 
e  has  spoken  freely,  we  have  answered  free- 
ly. Far  as  we  differ  from  him  in  regard 
German  Literature,  and  to  the  mncb  more  i 
porlant  snbjecis  here  connected  with  it ;  deeply 
as  we  fee!  convinced  that  his  convictions  are 
wrong  and  dangerous,  are  but  half  true,  and, 
"  talten  for  the  whole  truth,  wholly  false  and 


)linded  oursel' 
0  his  varied  learning,  his  sin- : 
eerily,  his  manful  indepetidence  and  self-sap- 
port.  Neither  is  it  for  speaking  oal  plainly 
that  we  blame  him.  A  man's  honest,  earnest  I 
opinion  is  the  most  precious  of  all  he  possesses; 
lei  him  communicate  this,  if  he  islocommuni- ! 
cate  anything.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  time  to  j 
speak,  and  a  time  to  keep  silence;  yet  Pon- 
ten  el  I  e's  celebrated  aphorism, /wiigAi  Aotwmj 
hand  full  of  tnlh,  and  tmulil  open  onh/  my  hlllr  ' 
/nger,  may  be  practised  also  to  eicess,  and ! 
Ihe  lillle  finger  itself  kepi  closed.  That  re-' 
serve,  and  knowing  silence,  long  so  aniversal 
among  us,  is  iesa  the  fruil  of  active  benevo- 
lence, of  philosophic  tolerance,  than  of  in- 
diflerence  and  weak  conviction.  Honest  Skep- 
ticism, honesl  Atheism,  is  better  than  that 
withered,  lifeless  Dilettantism  and  amateur 
Eclecticism,  which  merely  toys  wilh  all  opi- 
nions; or  than  that  wicked  Machiavelism, 
which,  in  thought  denying  every  thing,  eicept 
that  Power  is  Power,  in  words,  for  its  own  wise 
pttrposes,  loudly  believes  every  thing :  of  both 
which  miserable  habiludea  the  day,  even  in 
England,  is  wellnigh  over.  That  Mr.  Taylor 
beloog.s  not,  and  at  no  lime  belonged,  to  either 
of  these  classes,  we  account  a  irne  praise.  Of 
his.  HislnHs  Sitrvey  we  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  faults  and  the  merits  :  shoald  he 


reach  a  second  edition,  which  we  hope,  per- 
haps he  may  profit  by  some  of  our  hints,  and 
render  the  work  less  uaworihy  of  himself  atid 
of  his  subject'  In  its  present  state  and  shape, 
this  English  Temple  of  Fame  can  content  no 
one.  A  huge,  anomalous,  heterogeneous  mass, 
no  section  of  it  like  another,  oriel-window 
alternating  with  rabbit-hole,  wrought  capital 
on  pillar  of  dried  mud;  heaped  together  out 
of  marble,  loose  earth,  rude  boulder-slone ; 
hai^tily  roofed  in  wilh  shingles, — such  is  the 
Temple  of  Fame ;  uninhabitable  either  for 
priest  or  statue,  and  which  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued suspension  of  Ihe  laws'of  gravity  can 
keep  from  rushing  ere  long  into  a  chaos  of 
stone  and  dust  For  Ihe  English  worshipper, 
who  in  the  meanwhile  has  nooiher  temple,  we 
search  out  the  least  dangerous  apartments;  for 
the  future  builder,  the  materials  that  will  be 
valuable. 

And  now,  in  washing  our  hands  of  this  alt- 
loo  sordid  but  not  unnecessary  task,  one  word 
on  a  more  momentous  object.  Does  not  Ihe 
existence  of  such  a  Book,  do  not  many  other 
indications,  traceable  in  France,  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  here,  betoken  that  a  new  era  in  tlie 
spiritual  inlercnurse  of  Europe  is  approach' 
ing;  thai  instead  of  isolated,  mutually  repul- 
sive National  Literatures,  a  World-Literature 
raayone  day  be  looked  forT  The  better  minds 
of  all  countries  b^n  to  understand  each  other; 
and,  which  follows  naturally,  to  love  each 
other  and  help  each  oiher ;  liy  whom  ultimate- 
ly all  countries  in  all  their  proceedings  are 
governed. 

Late  in  man's  history,  yet  clearly  at  length, 
it  becomes  manifest  to  tlie  dullest,  that  mind 
is  stronger  than  matter,  that  mind  is  the  creator 
and  shaper  of  mailer;  lUat  not  brute  Force, 
but  only  Persuasion  and  Faith  is  the  king  of 
this  world.  The  true  Poet,  who  is  but  the  in- 
spired Thinker,  is  slill  an  Orpheus  whose  Lyre 
tames  the  savage  beasts,  and  evokes  the  dead 
rocks  to  fashion  themselves  into  palaces  and 
stalely  inhabited  cities.  It  has  been  said,  and 
I  may  be  repeated,  that  Literature  is  fast  be- 
!  coming  all  in  all  to  OS  ;  our  Church,  our  Seu- 
I  ate,  our  whole  Social  Constitution.  The  true 
Pope  of  Christendom  is  not  that  feeble  old 
man  in  Rome ;  nor  is  its  Anlucrai  the  Na- 
I  poleon,  the  Nicolas,  wilh  his  half  million  even 
i  of  obedient  bayonets;  stich  Autocrat  is  him- 
'  self  but  a  more  cunningly-devised  bayonet  and 
military  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  mightier  than 
he.  The  trne  Autocrat  and  Pope  is  that  man, 
I  the  real  or  seeming  Wisest  of  the  pasi  age  ; 
crowned  after  death ;  who  finds  his  Hierarchy 
of  gifted  Authors,  his  Clergy  of  assiduous 
JoumaLisls ;  whose  Decretals,  written  not  on 
parchment,  but  on  the  living  souls  of  men,  it 
were  an  inversion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  to 
(jitobey.  In  these  times  of  ours,  ail  Intellect 
has  fused  itself  into  Lileraiure:  Literature, 
Printed  Thought,  is  the  molten  sea  and  wonder- 
bearing  Chaos,  into  which  mind  after  mind 
casts  forth  its  opinion,  its  feeling,  to  be  molten 
into  ihe  general  mass,  and  to  work  there;  In- 
terest after  Interest  is  engulfed  in  it,  or  em- 
barked on  it:  higher,  higher  it  rises  round  all 
,  the  Edifices  of  Existencti  Ihey  m^t  all  be 
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Tnolten  into  it,  and  anew  todied  forth  from  it, 
or  stand  unconsiimed  among  iis  fiery  surges. 
Wo  to  him  whose  Edifice  is  not  built  of  true 
Asbest,  and  on  the  everlasting  Roclr ;  but  on, 
the  false  sand,  and  of  the  drift-wood  of  Ac- 
cident, and  the  paper  and  parchment  of  anli- 
qnated  Habit !  For  the  power,  or  powers,  exist 
not  on  our  Banh,  that  can  say  to  thai  sea,  roll 
back,  or  hid  its  proud  waves  be  stilL 

What  form  so  omnipotent  an  element  will 
assume;  how  long  it  will  welter  to  and  fro  as 
a  wild  Democracy,  a  wild  Anarchy;  what 
Constitution  and  Orgatiiiation  it  will  fashion 
for  itself,  and  for  what  depends  on  it,  in  the 


depths  of  Time,  is  a  STibject  for  prophetic  con 
jecture,  wherein  brightest  hope  is  not  ub 
mingled  with  fearful  apprehension  and  awe 
at  the  boundless  unknown.  The  more  cheer- 
ing is  this  one  thing  which  we  do  see  and 
kuow — That  its  tendency  is  to  a  universal 
European  Commonweal ;  that  the  wisest  in 
all  nations  will  eoromonicate  and  co-operate ; 
whereby  Europe  will  again  have  its  true 
Sacred  College,  and  Council  of  Amphictyous  ; 
wars  will  become  rarer,  less  inhuman,  and,  iu 
the  course  of  centuries,  such  delirious  ferocity 
in  nations,  as  in  individuals  it  already  is,  may 
I  be  proscribed,  and  become  obsolete' for  ever. 
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Magna  Jusm. 
T  is  placid  midnight,  stars  are  keeping 

Their  meek  and  silent  course  in  heaven  ; 
Save  pale  recluse,  all  things  are  sleeping. 

His  mind  to  study  still  is  given. 
But  see !  a  wandering  Night-moih  enters. 

Allured  by  taper  gleaming  bright ; 
A  while  keeps  hovering  round,  then  ventures 

On  Goethe's  mystic  page  to  light. 
With  awe  she  views  the  candle  blazing  ; 

To  moth-suBHH'e  with  rapture  gazing. 

Or  fount  whence  Life  and  Motion  streams. 
What  passions  in  her  small  heart  whirling, 

Hopes  boundless, adoration, dread; 
At  length  her  tiny  pinions  twirling. 

She  darts  and — puff! — the  moth  is  dead ! 
Tiie  sullen  flame,  for  her  scarce  sparkling. 

Gives  hut  one  hiss,  one  fitful  glare  ; 
Now  bright  and  busy,  now  all  darkling, 

She  snaps  and  fades  to  empty  air. 
Her  bright  gray  form  that  spread  so  slimly, 

Some  fan  she  seemed  of  pigmy  Queen ; 
Her  silky  cloak  that  lay  so  trimly. 

Her  wee,  wee  eyes  that  looked'  so  keen. 
Last  moment  here,  now  gone  for  ever, 

To  nought  are  passed  with  fiery  pain  ; 
And  ages  circling  round  shall  never 

Give  to  this  creature  shape  again  t 


Poor  moth  !  near  weeping  I  lament  thee. 

Thy  glossy  form,  thy  instant  wo; 

'  was  zeal  for  "  things  too  high"  thai  sent  ihee 

From  cheery  earth  to  shades  below. 
Short  speck  of  boundless  space  was  needed 

For  home,  for  kingdom,  world  to  thee  ! 
Where  passed  unheeding  as  unheeded. 

Thy  slender  life  from  sorrow  free. 
But  syren  hopes  from  out  thy  dwelling, 

Enticed  thee,  bade  thee  Earth  eiplorer— 
Thy  frame,  so  late  with  rapture  swelling. 

Is  swept  from  Earth  for  evermore! 

Poor  molh  !  thy  faie  my  own  resembles: 

Me  loo  a  restless  asking  mind 
Hath  sent  on  far  and  weary  rambles, 

To  seek  the  good  I  ne'er  shall  find. 
Like  thee,  wilh  common  lot  contented. 

With  humble  joys  and  vulgar  fate, 
I  might  have  lived  and  ne'er  lamented, 

Moth  of  a  larger  size,  a  longer  date! 

But  Nature's  majesty  unveiling. 

What  seemed  her  wildest,  grandest  charms. 
Eternal  Truth  and  Beauty  hailing. 

Like  thee,  I  rushed  into  her  arms. 

What  gained  we,  little  moth  !  Thy  ashes. 
Thy  one  brief  parting  pang  may  show  : 

And  withering  thoughts  for  soul  that  dashes 
From  deep  to  deep,  are  but  a  death  more  sit  w 
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Thb  healthy  know  not  of  Iheir  health,  but 
onlythe  sick:  this  is  the  Physiciaji's  Aphorism ; 
and  applicable  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  he 
gives  it.  We  may  say,  it  holds  no  less  in 
moral,  itiielleclual,  political,  poetical,  than  in 
merely  corporeal  therapeutics;  that  wherever, 
or  in  what  shape  soever,  powers  of  the  son 
which  can  be  named  vital  are  at  work,  herein 
lies  the  lest  of  their  working  right,  or  working 
wrong. 

In  the  Body,  for  eiample,  as  all  doctors  are 
agreed,  Ihe  first  condition  of  complete  health 
is,  that  each  organ  perform  its  function  uncon- 
sciously, unheeded  ;  let  but  any  organ  announce 
its  separate  eiistence.  were  it  even  boastfully, 
and  for  pleasure,  not  for  pain,  then  already  has 
one  of  those  unfonnnaie  "  false  centres  of  sen- 
sibility" established  itself,  already  is  derange- 
ment there.  The  perfecliotl  of  bodily  well- 
being  is,  that  the  collective  bodily  "  *  ' 
seem  one ;  and  be  manifested,  moreovei 
themselves,  but  in  the  action  they  acco 
If  a  Dr.  Kitchener  boast  that  his  syste 
high  order.  Dietetic  Philosophy  may 
take  credit;  hut  the  true  Pepiician  was  mat 
Couniryman  who  answered  that,  "  for  his  part, 
he  had  no  system."  In  fact,  unity,  agreement, 
is  always  silent,  or  soft-voiced  ;  it  is  only  dis- 
cord that  loudly  proclaims  itself.  So  long  as 
the  several  elements  of  Life,  all  £ily  adjosted, 
can  poor  forth  their  movement  like  harmonious 
tuned  strings,  it  is  a  melody  and  nnison ;  Life, 
from  lis  mysterious  fonntains,  flows  out  as  in 
celestial  music  and  diapason, — which  also,  like 
that  other  music  of  the  spheres,  even  because 
il  is  perennial  and  complete,  without  internip- 
tion  and  without  imperfection,  might  he  fabled 
to  escape  the  ear.  Thus,  too,  in  Some  lan- 
guages, is  the  state  of  health  well  denoted  by  a 
term  expressing  unity ;  when  we  feel  ourselves 
as  we  wish  to  be,  we  say  thai  we  are  v>lu,k. 

Few  mortals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  perron- 
nently  blessed  with  that  felicity  of  "  having  no 
system  i""  nevertheless,  most  of  us,  looking 
]>ack  on  young  years,  may  remember  seasons 
of  a  light,  atrial  translocency  and  elasticity, 
at)d  perfect  freedom ;  the  body  had  not  yet 
become  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  hut  w; 
its  vehicle  and  implement,  like  a  creature  c 
the  thought,  and  altogether  pliant  to  its  bi< 
ding.  We  knew  not  that  we  had  limbs,  » 
only  lifted,  hurled,  aud  leapt ;  thronRh  eye  an 
ear,  and  all  avenues  of  sense,  came  clear  ui 
impeded  tidings  from  without,  and  from  with! 
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issued  clear  victorious  force;  we  stood  as  ii 
entre  of  Nature,  giving  and  receiving,  ii 
harmony  with  it  all;  nnlike  Virgil's  Hushand- 


happy  bi 

s."    In  ti 


edtd  n 


i  know 


those  days,  health  and  sick- 
ness were  foreign  traditions  iKat  did  not  con- 
cern us ;  our  whole  being  was  as  yet  One,  Ihe 
whole  man  like  an  incorporated  Will.  Such, 
were  Rest  or  ever-successful  Labour  the  hu- 
man lot,  might  our  life  continue  to  be:  a  pnre, 
perpetual,  unregarded  music ;  a  beam  of  per- 
fect white  light,  rendering  all  things  visible, 
but  itself  unseen,  even  because  ii  was  of  that 


perfect  whitt 


had  yet  broken  it  into  colours,  'fhe  beginning 
of  Inquiry. is  Disease:  all  Science,  if  we  con- 
sider well,  as  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
feeling,  of  something  being  wrong,  so  11  is  and 
continues  to  be  but  Division, Dismemberment, 
and  partial  heating  of  the  wrong.  Thus,  as 
was  of  old  written,  the  Tree  of  Knowle^e 
springs  from  a  root  of  evil,  and  bears  fruits  of 
good  and  evil.  Had  Adam  remained  in  Para- 
dise, there  had  been  no  Anatomy  and  no 
Metaphysics. 

But,  alas,  as  the  Philosopher  declares, "  Life 
itself  is  a  disease;  a  working  incited  by  suf- 
fering;" action  from  passion!  The  memory 
of  that  first  slate  of  Freedom  and  paradisiac 
UnconscioasnesB  has  faded  away  into  an  ideal 
poetic  dream.  We  stand  here  too  conscious 
of  many  things :  with  Knowledge,  the  symptom 
of  Derangement  we  must  even  do  our  best  to 
restore  a  little  Order.  Life  is,  in  few  instances, 
and  at  rare  intervals,  the  diapason  of  a  hea- 
venly melody;  often«t  the  fierce  jar  of  disrup- 
tions and  convulsions,  which,  do  what  we  will, 
there  is  no  disregarding.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  still  the  wish  of  Nature  on  our  4)ehalf;  in 
all  vital  action,  her  manifest  purpose  and 
effort  is,  Ihat  we  should  be  unconscious  of  it, 
and,  like  the  peptic  Countryman,  never  know 
Ihat  we  "have  a  system."  For  indeed  ■vital 
action  everywhere  is  emphatically  a  means, 
not  an  end;  Life  is  not  given  us  for  the  mere 
sake  of  Living,  but  always  with  an  ulterior 
external  Aim.-  neither  is  ii  on  the  process,  on 
the  means,  but  rather  on  the  result,  that  Na- 
ture, in  any  of  her  doings,  is  wont  to  intrust  us 
with  insight  aud  volition.  Boundless  as  is  the 
domain  of  man,  it  is  but  a  small  fractional 
proportion  of  it  that  he  rules  with  Conscious- 
ness and  by  Foretbonght:  what  he  can  con- 
trive, nay,  what-he  can  altogether  know  and 
comprehend,  is  essentially  the  mechanical, 
small !  the  great  is  ever,  in  one  sense  or  other, 
the  vital ;  it  is  essentially  the  mysterious,  and 
only  the  surface  of  it  can  be  understood.  But 
Nature,  il  might  seem,  strives,  like  a  kind 
mother,  to  hide  from  ns  even  this,  that  she  is  a 
mystery;  she  will  have  us  rest  on  her  beauti- 
ful and  awful  bosom  as  if  it  were  our  secure 
home;    on    he   bottomlesst  bonndles)   Deejv 
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whereon  all  human  things  feaifally  and  won- 
derfully swim,  she  will  have  us  walk  and  bnild, 
as  if  the  film  which  supported  us  there  (which 
any  scratch  of  a  bare  bodkin  will  rend  asunder, 
any  sputter  of  a  pistol-shot  inslantaneonsly  hum 
np)  were  no  film,  bot  a  solid  rock-foundation. 
For  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inevitable 
Death,  man  can  forget  that  he  is  horn  to  die ; 
of  his  Life,  which,  strictly  meditated,  contains 
in  it  an  Immensity  and  an  Eternity,  he  can 
conceive  lighdy,  as  of  a  simple  implement 
wherewith  to  do  day-labour  and  earn  wages. 
So  cunningly  does  Nature,  the  mother  of  all 
highest  art,  which  only  apes  her  from  afar, 
"  body  forth  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite  ;"  and 
guide  man  safe  on  his  wondrous  path,  not  more 
by  endowing  him  with  vision,  than,  at  the  right 
place,  with  blindness !  Under  all  her  worts, 
chiefly  under  her  noblest  work,  Life,  lies  a 
basis  of  Darkness,  which  she  benignanily  con- 
ceals ;  in  Life,  loo,  the  roots  and  inward  cir- 
culations which  stretch  down  fearfully  io  the 
regions  of  Death  and  Night,  shall  not  hint  of 
their  fiistence,  and  only  the  fair  stem  with  its 
leaves  and  flowers,  shone  on  by  the  fair  sun, 
disclose  itself,  and  joyfully  grow. 

However,  without  venturing  into  the  abstruse, 
or  loo  eagerly  asking  Why  and  How,  in  things 
where  our  answer  must  needs  prove,  in  great 
part,  an  echo  of  the  question,  let  us  be  content 
to  remark  farther,  in  the  merely  historical 
way,  how  that  Aphorism  of  the  bodily  Physi- 
cian holds  good  in  quite  other  departments. 
Of  the  Soul,  with  her  activities,  we  shall  find 
it  no  less  true  than  of  the  Body:  nay,  cry  the 
Spiritualists,  is  not  that  very  division  of  the 
unity,  Man,  into  a  dualism  of  Sou!  and  Body, 
itself  the  symptom  of  disease ;  as,  perhaps, 
your  frightful  theory  of  Materialism,  of  his 
being  but  a  Body,  and  therefore,  at  least,  once 
nioce  a  unity,  may  be  the  paroxysm  which 
was  critical,  and  the  beginning  of  cure  !  But 
omitting  this,  we  observe,  with  confidence 
enough,  that  the  iroly  strong  mind,  view  it  as 
Intellect,  as  Morality,  or  under  any  other  as- 
pect, is  nowise  the  mind  acquainted  with  iis 
strength  ;  that  here  as  before  the  sign  of  health 
is  Unconsciousness.  In  ou,r  inward,  as  in  our 
outward  world,  what  is  mechanical  lies  open 
to  us:  not  what  is  dynamical  and  has  vitality. 
Of  our  Thinking,  we  might  say,  it  is  btil 
the  mere  npper  surface  thai  we  shape  into 
articulate  Thoughts  ; — underneath  the  region 
of  argument  and  conscious  discourse  lie! 
region  of  meditation ;  here,  in  its  quiet  myste- 
rious depths,  dwells  what  vital  force  is  in  us) 
here,  if  aught  is  to  be  created,  and  not  merely 
manufactured  and  communicated,  must  the 
work  go  on.  Manufacture  is  intelligible,  but 
trivial ;  Creation  is  great,  and  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. Thus  if  the  Debator  and  Demon- 
strator, whom  we  may  rank  as  the  lowest  of 
true  thinkers,  knows  what  he  has  done, 
how  he  did  if,  the  Artist,  whom  we  rank  as 
highest,  knows  not;  must  speak  of  Inspira 
and,  in  one  or  the  other  dialect,  call  his  work 
the  gill  of  a  divinity. 

But  on  the  whole,  "  genius  is  ever  a  s 

lo  itself;"  of  Ihis  old  truth  we  have,  on  all  sides, 

daily  evidence.    The  Shakspeare  takes  no  air> 

for  writing  Hamlet  and  the  Tempesl,  understandr 
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not  that  it  is  any  thing  surprising ;  Milton, 
again,  is  more  conscious  of  his  faculty,  which 
accordingly  is  an  inferior  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  cackling  and  strutting  must  we 
not  oflen  hear  and  see,  when,  in  some  shape 
of  academical  prolusion,  maiden  speech,  re- 
view article,  this  or  the  other  wetl-fledged 
goose   has   produced   its   goose-egg,   of  quite 

urable  value,  were  il  the  pink  of  its  whole 
kind ;  and  wonders  why  all  mortals  do  not 
wonder ! 

Foolish  enough,  too,  was  the  College  Tutor's 
surprise  at  Walter  Shandy ;  bow,  though  un- 
read in  Aristotle,  he  coald  neverthefess  argue ; 

not  knowing  the  name  of  any  dialectic 

torjl,  handled  them  all  (o  perfection.     Is  it  the 

skilfuUest  Anatomist  thai  cuts  the  best  figure 

at  Sadler's  Wells?  or  does  the  Boxet  hit  bet- 

for  knowing  that  he  has  a  flexor  longa? 

a  fleior  brevist  But,  indeed,  as  in  the 
higher  case  of  the  Poet,  so  here  in  that  of  the 
Speaker  and  Inquirer,  the  true  force  is  an  un- 
lonscioDs  one.  The  healthy  Understanding, 
Fe  should  say,  is  not  the  Logical,  argumenia- 
ive,  but  the  Intuitive ;  for  the  end  of  Under- 
itanding  is  not  to  prove,  and  find  reasons,  bat 
o  know  and  believe.  Of  Logic,  and  its  limits, 
tnd  uses  and  abuses,  there  were  mucli  to  be 
iBid  and  examined;  one  fact,  however,  which 
chiefly  concerns  ns  here,  has  long  been 
familiar;  that  the  man  of  logic  and  the  man 
of  insight ;  the  Beasoner  and  the  Discoverer,  or 

Knower,  are  quite  separable, — indeed,  for 
part,  quite  separate  characters.  In  prac- 
tical matters,  for  example,  has  il  not  become 
almost  proverbial  that  the  man  of  logic  cannot 
prosper?  This  is  he  whom  business  people 
call  Systematic  and  Theorizer  and  Word- 
monger;  his  m(onntelIectual  force  lies  dormant 
or  extinct,  his  whole  force  is  mechanical,  con- 
scious :  of  sOch  a  one  it  is  foreseen  that,  when 
once  confronted  with  ihe  infinite  complexities 
of  the  real  world,  his  little  compact  theorem 
of  the  world  will  be  found  wanting;  that  unless 
he  can  Ihrow  it  overboard,  and  become  a  new 
creature,  he  will  necessarily  founder.  Hay, 
in  mere  Speculation  itself,  (he  most  ineflectual 
of  all  characters,  generally  speaking,  is  your 
dialectic  man-at-arms;  were  be  armed  cap-a- 
pie  in  syllogistic  mail  of  proof,  and  perfect 
master  of  logic-fence,  how  little  does  it  avail 
him !  Consider  the  old  Schoolmen,  and  their 
pilgrimage  towards  Truth ;  the  faithfnllesl 
endeavour,  incessant  unwearied  motion,  often 
great  nalnralvigour;  only  no  progress:  nothing 
but  antic  feats  of  one  limb  poised  against  llie 
other;  there  they  balanced,  somersetted,  and 
made  postures ;  at  best  gyrated  swiftly,  with 
some  pleasure,  like  Spinning  Dervishes,  and 
ended  where  they  began.  So  it  is,  so  will  il 
always  be,  with  al!  System-makers  and  builders 
of  logical  card-caslles ;  of  which  class  a  cer- 
tain remnant  must,  in  every  age,  as  ihey  do  io 
our  own,  survive  and  build.  Logic  is  good, 
but  il  is  not  Ihe  best.  The  Irrefr^able  Doc- 
tor, with  his  chains  of  induction,  his  corollaries, 
dilemmas,  and  other  cunning  logical  diagrams 
and  apparatus,  will  cast  yon  a  beautiful  horo- 
scope, and  speak  reasonable  things ;  neverthe- 
less yoor  stolen  jewel' which  you  wanted  him  to 
I  find  you,  is  not  forthcoming.  Often  by  soma 
■■dhyGoQi^lc 
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winged  wofi,  winged  as  the  thunderbolt  is,  of 
a  Luther,  a  Napjjieon,  a  Goethe,  shall  we  see 
the  difficalty  split  asunder,  and  its  secret  laid 
bare;  while  the  Irrefragable,  with  all  his  logi- 
cal tools,  hews  at  it,  and  hovers  round  il,  and 
finds  il  on  all  hands  too  hard  for  him. 

Again  in  the  difference  between  Oratory 
and  Rhetoric,  as  indeed  everywhere  in  that 
superiority  of  what  is  called  the  Natural  over 
(he  Artificial,  we  find  a  similar  illusiralioa.  The 
Orator  persuades  and  carries  all  with  him,  he 
knows  nol  hnwj  the  Rhetorician  can  prove 
that  he  ooghl  to  have  persuaded  and  car- 
ried all  with  hira ;  the  one  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy  unconsciousness,  as  if  he  "  had  no 
system;"  Ihe  other,  in  virtue  of  regimen  and 
dietetic  punctuality,  feels  at  best  ihat  "  his 
system  is  in  high  order."  So  stands  it,  in 
short,  with  all  forms  of  Inlellect,  whether  as 
directed  lo  the  finding  of  Trulh,  or  to  the  fit 
imparting  thereof;  to  Poetry,  to  Eloquence,  lo 
deplh  of  Insight,  which  is  the  basis  of  both 
these;  always  the  characteristic  of  right  per- 
formance is  a  certain  sponlaneily,  an  uncon- 
scioosness;  "(he  healfhy^know  nol  of  their 
health,  but  only  the  sick."  So  that  the  old  pre- 
cept of  the  critic,  as  crabbed  as  it  looked  to  iiis 
ambitious  disciple,  might  contain  in  it  a  most 
fundamental  truth,  applicable  to  us  all,  and  in 
much  e!se  than  Literature:  "Whenever  you 
have  written  any  sentence  thai  looks  particu- 
larly eKl^elle^t,  be  sure  lo  blot  ii  out."  In  like 
manner,  nnder  milder  phraseology,  and  with 
a  meaning  purposely  much  wider,  a  living 
Thinker  has  taught  uS!  "Of  the  Wrong  we 
are  always  consctons,  of  the  Bight  never. 

But  if  such  is  the  law  with  regard  to  Specu- 
lation and  the  Intellectual  power  of  man,  much 
more  is  it  with  regard  to  Conduct,  and  tlie 
power,  manifested  chiefly  therein,  which  we 
name  Moral.  "  Lei  nol  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doelh  :"  whisper  not  lo 
thy  own  heart,  How  worthy  is  this  action  ;  for 
then  it  is  already  becoming  worthless.  The 
good  man  is  he  who  irorte  continually  in  well- 
doing; 10  whom  well-doing  is  as  his  natural 
existence,  awakening  no  astoni aliment,  re- 
quiring no  commeniary;  but  there,  like  a 
thing  of  course,  and  as  if  it  could  not  but  be 
so.  Self-con leniplaiion,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
infallibly  the  symptom  of  disease,  he  it  or  be  it 
not  Ihe  sign  of  cure:  an  unhealthy  Virttie  is 
one  Ihat  consumes  itself  to  leanness  in  repent- 
ing and  aniieiy ;  or,  still  worse,  that  inflates 
itself  into  dropsical  boastfulness  and  vain 
glory;  either  way,  it  is  a  self-seekiog ;  an  un- 
profitable looking  behind  us  lo  measure  the 
way  we  have  made :  whereas  Ihe  sole  concern 
is  to  walk  continually  forward,  and  make  more 
way.  If  in  any  sphere  of  Man's  Life,  then  in 
tlie  moral  sphere,  as  the  inmost  and  most  vital 
of  all,  it  is  good  that  there  be  wholeness ;  that 
tdere  be  unconsciousness,  which  is  the  evi- 
dence  of  this.  Let  the  free,  reasonable  Will, 
which  dwells  in  ns,  as  in  our  Holy  of  Holies, 
be  indeed  free,  and  obeyed  like  a  Uivini'.y,  as 
is  its  right  and  its  effoil:  the  perfect  obeJience 
will  be  Ihe  silent  one.  Such  perhaps  were  Uie 
sense  of  that  masim,  enuncialing,  as  is  usual, 
bat  the  half  of  a  truth :  "  To  say  that 
deari 


never  sinned,  we  shoul<l  have  had  no  con- 
science." Were  defeat  unknown,  neither 
would   victory   be    celebrated    by   songs   of 

This,  true  enough,  is  an  ideal,  impossible 
stale  of  being;  yet  ever  (he  goa  towards  which 
our  actual  state  of  being  strides;  which  it  is 
the  more  perfect  the  nearer  it  can  approach. 
Nor,  in  our  acinal  world,  where  Labour  must 
often  prove  ineffeciual,  and  thus  ig  all  senses 
Light  alternate  with  Darkness,  and  the  nature 
of  an  ideal  Morality  be  much  modified,  is  the 
case,  thus  far;  materially  different.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  escapes  no  one,  thai,  generally 
speaking,  whoso  is  acquainied  with  his  worrti 
has  bnl  a  little  slock  to  cultivate  acquaintance 
with.  Above  all,  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  such  acquaintance,  indicating  that  it  has 
reached  quite  an  intimate  footing,  bodes  ill. 
Already,  to  the  popular  judgment,  he  whc 
talks  much  about  Virtue  in  the  abstract,  begins 
to  be  suspicious ;  it  is  shrewdly  guessed  thai 
where  there  is  great  preaching,  there  will  be 
liille  almsgiving.  Or  again,  on  a  wider.scale, 
we  can  remark  that  ages  of  Heroism  are  nol 
ages  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Virtne,  when  it 
can  bejihjlosophnigd. at, iaa-.^EKomeTaTSSre 
of  itself,  is  sickly,. and  beginniag.io. decline. 
A  spontaneous!  habitual  all-pervading  spirit  of 
Chivalrous  Valour  shrinks  together,  and  perks 
itself  up  into  shrivelled  Points  of  Honour; 
humane  Courtesy  and  Nobleness  of  mind 
dwindles  into  punctilious  Poliieaess,  "  avoid, 
ing  meats;"  "paying  lithe  of  mini  and  anise, 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law," 
Goodness,  which  was  a  rule  to  itself,  must  ap. 
peal  lo  Precept,  and  seek  strength  from  Sanc- 
tions; the  Freewill  no  longer  reigns  unques- 
tioned and  by  divine  right,  but  like  a  mere 
earthly  sovereign,  by  expediency,  by  Rewards 
and  Punishments!  or  ralher,  let  us  say,  the  Free- 
will, so  far  as  may  be,  has  abdicated  and  with- 
drawn into  the  dark,  and  a  spectra)  nightmare 
of  a  Necessity  usurps  its  throne;  for  now  that 
mysterious  Self-impulse  of  Ihe  whole  man, 
heaven-inspired,  and  in  ail  senses  partaking 
of  the  Infinite,  beinc;  captiously  questioned  in 
a  finite  dialect,  and  answering,  as  it  needs 
must,  by  silence, — is  conceived  as  non-eitant, 
and  only  the  outward  Mechanism  of  il  remains 
acknowledged;  of  Volition,  ejoept  as  the 
synonym  of  Desire,  we  hear  nothing;  of  "Mo- 
tives," without  any  Mover,  more  than  enough. 

So,  too,  when  the  c^.tf*"""'  ^f""''""'  ^iiv° 
become  well-nigh.  iaaaalvtle,.wa-tiage.Jhe  reign 
of  Se'ntime()®!&'  Tbe  greatness,  the  profil- 
ableiieBS,"at  any  rale  the  estremely  ornamenlat 
nature  of  high  feeling,  and  the  luxury  of  doing 
good  ;  charity,  love,  self-forgelfulnesa,  devoted- 
ness,  and  all  manner  of  godlike  magnanimity 
are  everywhere  insisted  on,  and  pressingly  in- 
culcated in  speech  and  writing,  in  prose  and 
verse;  Socinian  Preachers  proclaim  "  Benevo- 
lence" to  all  the  four  winds,  and  have  Thctb 
engraved  on  their  watchseals:  nnhappily  with 
Httle  or  no  eflect.  Were  the  Limbs  in  right 
Walking  order,  why  so  much  demonstrating 
of  Motion  !  The  barrenest  of  all  mortals  is 
the  Sentimentalist.  Granting  even  that  he 
were  sincere,  and  did  not  wilt^illy  deceive  us,, 
or  without  flrst  deceivinghimself,  what  good 

■  uh.Gooi^Ic 
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is  in  him  1  Boes  he  not  lie  there  as  a  perpetual 
lesson  of  despair,  and  type  of  bedrid  valetudina- 
rian impotence  1  His  is  emphatically  a  Virtue 
that  has  become,  through  every  fibre,  conscious 
of  itself;  it  is  all  sick,  and  feels  aa  if  it  were 
made  of  glass  and  durst  not  touch  or  be 
touched :  in  the  shape  of  work,  it  can  do 
nothing ;  at  the  utmost,  by  Jncessaiil  nursing 
and  caudting,  keep  itself  alive.  As  the^last 
stage  of  a  11^ when  Virtoe,  properly  s6"called, 
has  ceased  to  bepraotisei^  and  become  ertinct, 
and  a  niere  reiiieihbraiice,  we  have  the  era  of 
Sophists,  descanting  of  its  eiislence,  proving 
it,  denying  it,  mechanically  "accounting"  for 
it; — as  dissectors" and  aemohsiralors  cannot 
operate  till  once  the  body  be  dead. 

Thus  is  (me  Moral  genius,  like  true  intellec- 
tual, which  indeed  is  but  a  lower  phasis  tiiereo^ 
"ever a  secret  to  itself."  The  healthy  moral 
nature  loves  Goodness,  and  without  wonder 
wholly  lives  iu  it ;  the  unhealthy  miiEes  love  to 
ft,  and  would  fain  get  to  live  in  it;  or,  finding 
such  courtship  I'ruilless,  turns  round,  and  not 
wilhoat  contempt,  abanduns  it.  These  curious 
relations  of  the  Voluntary  and  Conscious  to 
the  Involuntary  and  Unconscious,  and  the 
small  proportion  which,  in  all  departments  of 
our  life,  the  former  bears  lo  the  latter, — might 
lead  us  into  deep  questions  of  Psychology  and 
Physiology:  such,  however,  belong  not  to  our| 
present  object.  Enough,  if  the  fjct  itself  be- 1 
come  apparent,  that  Nature  so  meant  il  with  | 
us;  thai  in  this  wise  we  are  made.  We  may 
now  say,  that  view  man's  individual  Existence 
under  what  a-'pect  we  will,  under  the  highest 
Spiritual,  as  under  the  merely  Animal  aspect, 
everywhere  the  grand  vital  energy,  while  in  ila 


Man  to  himself,  to  what  is  Highest  in  himself, 
make  but  the  First  Tahle  of  the  Law:  to  the 
First  Table  is  now  superadded  a  Second,  with 
the  duties  of  Man  to  his  Neighbour;  whereby 
also  the  significance  of  the  first  now  assumes 
its  true  importance.  Man  has  joined  himself 
with  man ;  soul  acts  and  reacts  on  soul ;  a 
roystic  miraculous  unfathomable  Union  estab- 
lishes itself;  Life,  in  all  its  elements,  has  be- 
come iniensated,  consecrated.  The  lightning- 
spark  of  Tbonght,  generated,  or  say  rather 
heaven -kin  died,  in  the  solitary  mind,  awakens 
Its  express  likeness  in  ai^dher  mind,  in  a 
thousand  other  minds,  and  alt  blaze  up  together 
in  combined  fire ;  reverberated  from  mind  to 
mind,  fed  also  with  fresh  thel  in  each,  it  ac- 
quires incalculable  new  Light  as  Thought,  in 
calculable  new  Heat  as  converted  into  Action. 
Sy  and  by,  a  common  store  of  Thought  cait 
accumulate,  and  be  transmitted  as  an  everlast- 
ing possession  :  Literature,  whether  as  pre- 
served in  the  memory  of  Bards,  in  Runes  and 
Hieroglyphs  engraved  on  stone,  or  in  Books  of 
written  or  printed  paper,  comes  into  existence, 
and  begins  lo  play  its  wotidrous  part.  Politics 
are  fonned ;  the  weak  submitting  to  the  strong ; 
with  a  willing  loyalty,  giving  obedience  thai  he 


ie ;  for  s. 
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To  understand  man,  however,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  individual  man  and  his  actions  or 
interests,  and  view  him  in  combination  with 
his  fellows.  It  is  in  Society  that  man  first 
feels  whiit,  hels;  first  becomes  what  he  can 
tie.  In  Society  an  altogether  new  set  of  spiri- 
tual activities  are  evolved  in  him,  and  the  old 
immeasurably  quickened  and  strengthened. 
Society  is  the  genial  element  wherein  his  nature 
first  lives  and  grows ;  the  solitary  man  were 
bni  a  small  portion  of  himself,  and  must  con- 
tinue for  ever  folded  in,  stunted,  and  only  half 
alive.  "  Already,"  says  a  deep  Thinker,  with 
more  meaning  than  will  disclose  itself  at 
once,  "  my  opinion,  my  conviction,  gains  iiifi- 
nilfli)  in  strength  and  sureness,  the  moment 
a  second  mind  has  adopted  iL"  Sach,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  is  association ;  so  wondrous 
the  communion  of  soul  with  soul  as  directed 
to  the  mere  act  of  Knowing!  In  other  higher 
acts,  the  wonder  is  still  more  manifest;  as  in 
that  portion  of  our  being  which  we  name  (he 
Moral:  for  properly,  indeed,  all  communion  is 
of  a  moral  sort,  whereof  snch  intellectoal  com- 
munion, (in  the  act  of  knowing,)  is  itself  an 
example.  But  with  regard  to  Morals  strictly 
so  called,  it  is  in  Society,  we  might  almost  say, 
that  Morality  begins;  here  al  least  it  takes  an 
altogether  new  form,  and  on  ei'erv  side,  as  in 
livii  g  growth,  expand;  itself.    The  Duties  of 


guidance :  or  say  rather,  in  honour 
re,  the  ignorant  submitting  to  the 
]  il  is  in  alt  even  the  rudest  com- 
an  never  yields  himself  whidly  to 
brute  Force,  hot  always  to  moral  Greatness ; 
thus  the  universal  title  of  respect,  from  the 
Oriental  Schcih,  from  the  Sarhcm  of  the  red  In- 
dians, down  to  our  English  Sir,  implies  only 
that  he  whom  we  mean  to  honour  is  oursmior. 
Last,  as  the  crown  ajid  all-supporting  keystone 
of  the  fabric.  Religion  arises.  The  devout 
meditation  of  the  isolated  man,  which  fiilled 
through  his  soul,  like  a  transient  tone  of  Love 
and  Awe  from  unknown  lands,  acquires  cer- 
tainty, continuance,  when  it  is  shared  in  by  his 
brolher-men.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together"  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  then  first 
does  the  Highest,  as  it  is  written,  "appear 
among  them  to  bless  them ;"  then  first  does  an 
Altar  and  act  of  united  Worship  open  a  way 
from  Eanh  to  Heaven  ;  whereon,  were  il  but  a 
simple  Jacob's-ladder,  the  heavenly  Messen- 
gers will  travel,  with  glad  tidings,  and  unspeak- 
able gifts  for  men.  Such  is  Sociktt,  the  vital 
articulation  of  many  individuals  into  a  new 
collective  individual :  greatly  the  most  impor- 
tant of  man's  attainments  on  this  eanb;  that  in 
which,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  all  his  other 
attainments  and  attempts  find  their  arena,  and 
have  their  value.  Considered  well.  Society  is 
the  standing  wonder  of  oar  existence;  a  true 
region  of  the  Supernalurai;  as  it  were,  a  se* 
cond  all-embracing  Life,  wherein  our  first  indi- 
vidual Life  becomes  doubly  and  trebly  alive, 
and  whatever  of  infinitude  was  in  ns  bodies 
itself  forth,  and  becomes  visible  and  aclive. 

To  figure  society  as  endowed  with  Life  is 
scarcely  a  metaphor;  but  rather  the  statement 
of  a  fact  by  snch  imperfect  methods  as  language 
affords.  Look  at  il  closely,  thai  mystic  Union, 
Nature's  highestwork  with  man,  wherein  man's 
volition  plays  an  indispensable  yet  so  subordi- 
nate a  part,  and  the  small  Mechanical  grows  so 
mysteriously  and  indissolnbly  outof  theiuAnilr 
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Dynamical,  like  body  oui  of  Spirit, — is  truly 
enough  vital,  what  we  can  call  vital,  and  bears 
the  distinguishing  character  (if  life.  In  the 
SHme  style  also,  we  can  say  thai  Suciety  has 
its  periods  of  sickness  and  viaour,  of  youth, 
manhood,  decrepitude,  dissolution,  and  new- 
birih ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  stages,  we  may, 
in  all  times  and  all  places  where  men  inhabit, 
discern  it;  and  do  ourselves  in  this  time  and 
place,  whether  as  co-operating  or  as  contending, 
as  healthy  members  or  as  diseased  ones,  to  our 
joy  and  sorrow,  form  pari  of  it.  The  question, 
what  is  the  actual  condition  of  Society!  has 
in  these  days  unhappily  become  important 
enough.  No  one  of  us  is  unconcerned  in  that 
qtiestion ;  but  for  the  majority  of  thinking  men 
a  true  answer  to  it,  such  is  the  state  of  matters, 
appears  almost  as  the  one  thing  needful  Mean- 
while as  the  true  answer,  thai  is  to  say,  the 
complete  and  fundamental  answer  and  settle- 
ment, often  as  it  has  been  demanded,  is  no 
where  forthcoming,  and  indeed  by  its  nature  ii 
impossible,  any  honest  approximation  toward: 
such  is  not  without  value.  The  feeblest  light, 
or  even  so  much  as  a  more  precise  recognition 
of  the  darktiess,  which  is  the  first  step  to  attain- 
ment of  light,  will  be  welcome. 

This  once  andei^iood,  let  it  not  seem  idle  if 
we  remark  that  here  too  our  old  Aphorism 
holds  i  that  again  in  the  Body  Poliiic,  as  in  the 
animal  body,  the  sign  of  rigW  performance  is 
Unconsciousness.  Such,  indeed,  is  virtually  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  "  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciety," as  contrasted  with  the  natural  stale,  and 
indicating  something  so  inferior  to  it.  For,  in 
all  vital  ihiugs,  men  distinguish  an  Artificiat 
and  a  Natural ;  founding  on  some  dim  percep- 
tion or  sentiment  of  the  very  truth  we  here 
insist  on  ;  tl|e^ Artificial  is  the  conscious,  me- 
chanical ;  the  Natural  is  the  unconscious,  dy- 
namical. Thus  as  we  have  as  artificial  Poetry, 
and  prize  only  the  natural ;  so  likewise  we  have 
an  artificial  Morality,  an  artificial  Wisdom,  an 
artificial  Society.  The  artificial  Society  is 
precisely  one  that  knows  its  own  structure,  its 
own  internal  functions ;  not  in  watching,  not  in 
knowing  which,  but  in  working  outwardly  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  aim,  does  the  well- being  of 
a  Society  consist.  Every  Society,  every  Polity, 
has  a  spiritual  principle;  is  the  embodiment, 
tentative,  and  more  or  less  complete,  of  an 
Idea:  all  ''s  tendencies  of  endeavour,  speciali- 
ties of  custom,  its  laws,  politics,  and  whole  pro- 
cedure, (as  the  glance  of  some  Momesqoieu 
across  innumerable  superficial  entanglements 
can  partly  decipher,)  aK.prescribed  by  an  Idea, 
andfiow  naturally  from  it,  as  movemenis  From 
the  living  source  of  motion.  This  idea,  be  : 
of  devotion  to  a  Man  or  c!a!.s  of  Men,  to 

ancient  limes,  to  a  piece  of  land,  is  ever  a  tro 
Loyalty;  has  in  it  something  of  a  religioui 
paramount,  quite  infinite  character;  it  is  pre 
perly  the  Soul  of  the  Siale.itsLife:  mysleriou 
as  other  forms  of  Life,  and  like  these  working 
secretly,  and  in  a  depth   beyond  that  of 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  the  vigorous  ages 
of  a  Roman   Republic   that  Treatises  of 
Commonwealth  are  written !  while  the  Di 
ire  ruihiug  with  devoted  bodies  on  the  e 


mies  of  Borne,  what  need  of  preaching  Patri- 
otism 1  The  virtue  of  Patriotism  has  already 
sunk  from  it,'!  piisiiiie,  all-tfansceii3an"t  rondi- 
tion.  before  it  has  received  a  name.  80  long  as 
the  Commonwealth  continues  rightly  athletic,  it 
cares  not  to  dabble  in  anatomy.  Why  teach 
Obedience  to  the  sovereign;  why  so  much  as  ad- 
mi  re  it,  or  separately  recognise  it,  while  a  divine 
idea  of  Obedience  perennially  inspires  all  men] 
Loyalty,  like  Patriotism,  of  which  it  is  a  form, 
was  not  praised  until  it  had  begun  to  decline; 
the  Prfux  ChevnUeri'  first  became  rightly  admir- 
ble,whea  "dying  for  their  king"  had  ceased  to 
le  a  habit  with  chevaliers.  Forifiheroysiicsig- 
lifioance  of  the  State,  let  this  be  what  it  may, 
dwells  vitally  in  everyheart,  encircles  every  life 
IS  with  a  second  higher  life,  how  should  it  stand 
:elf- questioning  1  It  must  rush  oulwarc.,  and 
express  ■  itself  by  works.  Besides,  if  perfect, 
it  is  there  as  1^  necessity,  and  does  not  ei- 
cite  inquiry :  it  is  also  by  nature,  infinite,  has 
no  limits;  therefore  can  be  circumscribed  by 
no  conditions  and  definitions;  cannot  be  rea- 
soned of;  except  muiknUy,  or  in  the  language 
of  Poetry,  cannot  yet  so  much  as  be  spoken  of. 
In  those  days.  Society  was  what  we  name 
healthy,  sound  at  heart.  Not,  indeed,  without 
snlTering  enough ;  not  without  perplexities, 
difiiculty  on  every  side:  for  such  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  man;  his  highest  and  sole  bless- 
edness is,  that  be  toil,  and  know  what  to  toil  at: 
not  in  ease,  but  in  united  victorious  labour, 
which  is  at  once  evil  and  the  victory  over  evil, 
does  his  Freedom  lie.  Nay,  often,  looking  no 
deeper  than  such  superficial  perplexities  of  the 
early  Time,  historians  have  taught  us  that  it 
was  all  one  mass  of  contradiction  and  disease; 
and  in  the  antique  Repuolic,  or  feudal  Mo- 
narchy, have  seen  only  the  confused  chaotic 
quarry,  not  the  robust  labourer,  or  the  stately 
edifice  he  was  building  of  it  If  society,  in  sueh 
ages,  had  its  difficulty,  it  had  also  its  strength ; 
if  sorrowful  masses  of  rubbish  so  encumbered 
it,  the  tough  sinews  to  hurl  them  aside,  with 
indomitable  heart,  were  not  wanting.  Society 
went  along  without  complaint ;  did  not  stop  to 
scrutinize  itself,  to  say,  How  well  I  perform, 
or,  Alas,  how  ill  1  Men  did  not  yet  feel  them- 
selves lobe  "the  envy  ofsnrrounding  nations ;" 
and  were  enviable  on  that  very  account.  So- 
ciety was  what  we  can  call  tchote,  in  both 
senses  of  the  word.  The  individual  man  was 
in  himself  a  whole,  or  complete  union;  and 
could  combine  with  his  fellows  as  the  living 
member  of  a  greater  whole.  For  all  men. 
through  their  life,  were  animated  by  one  great 
Idea ;  thus  all  efforts  pointed  one  way,  ; .  ery- 
where  there  was  wWeness.  Opinion  and  Action 
had  not  vet  become  disunited ;  but  the  former 
could  still  produce  the  latter,  or  attempt  to 
produce  it,  as  the  stamp  does  its  impression 
while  the  wax  is  not  hardened.  Thought,  and 
the  Voice  of  thought,  were  also  a  unison ;  thus, 
instead  of  Speculation  we  had  Poetry;  Lite- 
rature, in  its  rude  utterance,  was  as  yet  & 
heroic  Sons,  perhaps  too  a  devotional  Anihem. 
Religion  was  everywhere ;  Philosophy  lay  hid 
under  it.  peacefully  included  in  it.  Herein,  as 
in  the  life-centre  of  all,  lay  the  true  health  and 
oneness.  Only  at  a  later  era  must  Religion 
split  itself  into  Philosophies ;  and  thereby  the 
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Tital  onion  of  thought  being  lost,  dis 
mutual  collision  is  all  provinces  of  Speech  and 
of  Action  more  and  more  prevail.  For  if  the 
Poet,  or  Priest,  or  by  whatever  title  the  inspired 
thinker  may  be  named,  is  the  sign  of  rigour 
and  wellbeing ;  so  likewise  is  the  Logician,  c 
uninspired  thinker,  the  sign  of  disease,  prob; 
biy  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  Thus,  not  1 
mention  other  instauces,  one  of  them  much 
nearer  hand, — so  .soon  as  Prophecy  among  the 
Hebrews  had  ceased,  then  did  the  reign  of  Ar- 
gumentatioD  begin  {and  the  ancient  Theocracy, 
in  its  Sadduceeisms  and  Phariseeisms,  and 
Tain  jangling  of  sects  and  doctor.s,  give  token 
tiiat  the  soul  of  it  had  fled,  and  that  the  bodi) 
itself  by  natural  dissolution,  "with  the 
forces  still  at  work,  but  working  in  revt 
ordei ,"  was  on  the  road  to  linal  disappearai 

We  might  pursue  this  question  into  in 
merable  other  ramifications  ;  and  everywhere, 
under  new  shapes,  find  the  same  truth,  whi 
we  here  so  imperfectly  enunciate,  disclosed  : 
that  throifg:hout  the  whole  world  of  man,  in  all 
manifestations  and  performances  of  his  nature, 
outward  and  inward,  personal  and  social,  the 
Perfect,  the  Great  is  a  mystery  to  itself,  knows 
not  itself;  whatsoever  does  know  itself  is  al- 
ready little,  and  more  or  less  imperfect.  Or  other- 
wise, we  may  say,  U n consciou sn ess  belongs  to 
pureunmixedLtfei'Cons'&lQuaBeaaJLti'JCS^aged 
miilure  and  conflict  of  Life  and  Death :  Uncon'-' 
sciousness  is  the  sign  of  Creation;"Conscious- 
ness  at  best,  that  of  Manufacture.  So  deep,  in 
this  existence  of  ours,  is  the  significance  uf  Mys- 
tery. Well  might  the,Aaeiefils,raake_silence  a 
god ;  for  iFts  Ae  element  of.allgoifKooSTiiiflni- 
tude,  or  transcendental  greatness;  at  once  the 
source  and  the  ocean  wherein  all  such  begins 
and  ends,  la  the  same  sense,too,  have  Poets 
sune"HymnstotheNighti"asif"Nighl"were 
nobler  than  day ;  as  if  Day  were  but  a  small 
mo  [ley-coloured  veil  spread  transiently  over 
the  infinite  bosom  of  Night,  and  did  but  deform 
and  hide  from  us  its  purely  transparent,  eter- 
nal deeps.  So  likewise  have  they  spoken  and 
sung  as  if  Silence  were  the  grand  epitome  and 
complete  sum-total  of  all  Harmony;  and  Death, 
what  mortals  call  Death,  properly  the  begin- 
ning of  Life.  Under  such  figures,  since  ex- 
cept in  figures  there  is  no  speaking  of  the  Invi- 
sible, have  men  endeavoured  to  express  a  great 
Truth ; — a  Truth,  in  our  times,  as  nearly  as  is 
perhaps  possible,  forgotten  by  the  most;  which 
nevertheless  continues  for  ever  true,for  ever  all- 
important,  and  will  one  day,  under  new  figures, 
he  again  brought  home  to  the  bosoms  of  aH. 

But,  indeed,  in  a  far  lower  sense,  the  rudest 
mind  has  siill  some  intimation  of  the  greatness 
there  is  in  Mystery.  If  Silence  was  made  a 
god  of  by  the  Ancients,  he  still  continues  a 
government  clerk  among  ns  Moderns.  To  all 
Quacks,  moreover,  of  what  sort  soever,  the 
efitct  of  Mystery  is  well  known ;  here  and  there 
some  Cagliostro,  even  in  latter  days,  tarns  it 
to  notable  account;  the  Blockhead  also,  who 
is  ambitious,  and  has  no  talent,  finds  sometimes 
in  "the  talent  of  silence,"  a  kind  of  succedane- 
im.    Or  again,  looking  on  the  opposite  side  of 


them 


n  the 


dersiaiiii^g  of  mankind,  a  certain  distrust, : 


contempt  of  what  is  altogether  self 
as  and  mechanical  1  As  nothing  that  iij 
wholly  seen  through  has  other  ffianatjuvialcha- 
racter ;  so  any  thing  professing  to  be  great,  and 

tct  wholly  to  see  through  itself,  is  already 
nown  to  he  false,  and  a  failure.  The  evil  re- 
pute your  "  theoretical  men"  slsnd  in.  the  ac- 
knowledged inefficiency  of  "Paper  Constitu- 
tions," and  all  that  class  of  objects,  are  in- 
stances of  this.  Experience  often  repeated, 
and  perhaps  a  certain  instinct  of  something  far 
deeper  that  lies  under  such  experiences,  has 
taught  men  so  much.  They  know,  beforehand, 
that  the  loud  is  generally  the  insignificant,  the 
empty.  Whatsoever  can  proclaim  itself  from 
the  house-tops  may  be  £t  for  the  hawker,  and 
for  those  multitudes  thalmnstneeds  buy  of  him; 
but  for  any  deeper  use,  might  as  well  cnininue 
unproclaimed.  Observe,  too,  how  the  ci>n  rse 
of  the  proposition  holds;  how  the  insignifiuunt, 
the  empty,  is  usually  the  loud;  and,  aller  die 
manner  of  a  drum,  is  loud  even  because  of  its 
emptiness.  The  uses  of  some  Patent  Dinner 
Calefactor  can  be  bruited  abroad  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  course  of  the  first  winter; 
those  of  the  Printing  Press  are  not  so  well  seen 
into  for  the  first  three  centuries !  the  passing 
of  the  Select  Vestries  Bill  raises  more  noise 
and  hopeful  expectancy  among  mankind,  than 
did  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Again,  atid  again,  we  say,  the  great,  the  crea- 
tive, and  enduring,  is  ever  a  secret  lo  itself; 
only  the  small,  the  barren,  and  transient,  is 
otherwise. 

now,  with  a  practical  medical  view, 
!,  by  this  same  test  of  Uncon  sciousness, 
the  Condition  of  onr  own  Era,  and  of  man's 
Life  therein,  the  diagnosis  we  arrive  at  is  no- 
of  a  flattering  sort.  The  slate  of  Society 
r  days  is  of  all  possible  states  the  least  an 
nscious  one :  this  is  especially  the  Ei" 
when  all  manner  of  Inquiries  into  what  was 
the  unfelt,  involontary  sphere  of  man'. 
:nce,  find  their  place,  and  as  it  were  or 
copy  the  whole  domain  of  thought.  What,  fo" 
example,  is  all  this  that  we  hear,  for  the  la: 
generation  or  two,  about  the  Improvement  o' 
the  Age,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Destruction  ot 
Prejudice,  Progress  of  the  Specie.^,  and  th< 
March  of  Intellect,  but  an  unhealthy  state  of 
self-sentience,  seltsurv^:  the  precursor  and 
prognostic  of  still  worse  health?  That  Intel- 
I  do  march,  if  pnssible  at  donble-quick  lime, 
very  desirable ;  nevertheless  why  should 
she  turn  round  at  every  slride,  and  cry:  See 
itride  I  have  taken !  Such  a 
marching  of  Intellect  is  distinctly  of  the  spa- 
vined kind  ;  what  the  Jockeys  call  "  all  action 
od  no  go."  Or  at  best,  if  we  examine  well,  it 
the  marching  of  that  gouty  Patient,  whom 
is  Doctors  had  clapt  on  a  metal  fioor  artifi 
iaily  heated  to  the  searing  point,  so  that  he 
as  obliged  to  march,  and  marched  with 
vengeance — no  whither.  IjLlel!ect^iJi^_|joI 
awaken  for  the  first  time  yexterd^)  but  has 
beet!  under  way  from  Hoah'a  Flood  down- 
greatly  her  best  progress,  moredVer, 
the  old  times,  when  she  saidJiolhing 
about  it.  In  those  same  dark  '■  ages,"  Intellect 
(metaphorically  as  well  as  literally)  could  in 
vent  glasi,  which  now  she  has  enough  ado  .t 
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grind  into  speclarks.  Inlellecl  built  not  only 
Churches,  bm  a  Charch,  ihe  Church,  based  on 
this  firm  Earth,  yet  reaching  up,  and  leading  up, 
as  high  as  Heaven  ;  and  now  it  is  all  she  can  do 
to  keep  its  doors  bolted,  that  there  be  no  tearing 
of  the  Surplices,  no  robbery  of  Ihe  Ainjs-bojs. 
She  bnilt  a  Senate-house  likewise,  glorious  in 
its  kind;  and  now  it  costs  her  a  well  nigh  mortal 
effort  to  sweep  il  clear  of  vermin,  and  get  the 
roof  made  rain-light. 

But  the  truth  is,  with  Intellect,  bs  with  most 
other  things,  we  are  now  passing  from  thai 
first  or  boastful  stage  of  self-sen  tie  nee  into 
the  second  or  painful  one:  out  of  these  often 
asseverated  declaraiiolis  that  "our  system  Is 
in  high  order,"  we  come  now,  by  nalnral  se- 
quence, to  the  melancholy  conviction  that  it  is 
altoge^er  the  reverse.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  matter  of  Government,  the  period  of  the 
"  Invaluable  Conslilution"  must  be  followed  by 
a  Reform  Billj  to  laudatory  De  Lolmes  suc- 
ceed objurgatory  Benthams.  At  any  rate, 
what  Treatises  on  the  Social  Contract,  on  (he 
Elective  Franchise,  the  Rights  of  Man,  the 
Rights  of  Property,  Codifications,  Inslilulions, 
Constitutions,  have  we  not,  for  long  years, 
groaned  under !  Or  again,  with  a  wider  sur- 
vey, consider  those  Essays  on  Man,  Thoughts 
on  Man,  Inquiries  concerning  Man;  not  to 
mention  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
Theories  of  Poetry.  Consideration  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Evil,  which  during  the  last  century 
have  accamnlaied  on  us  to  a  frightful  eitent 
Nerer  since  the  beginning  of  Time  was  there, 
that  we  hear  or  read  of.  so  intensely  self-con- 
scious a  Society.  Our  whole  relations  to  the 
Universe  and  to  our  fellow  man  have  become 
an  Inquiry,  a  Doubt :  nothing  will  go  on  of  its 
own  accord,  and  do  its  functions  quietly ;  hut 
all  things  must  be  probed  into,  the  whole  work- 
ing of  man's  world  be  anatomically  studied. 
Alas,  anatomically  sljidied,  that  it  may  be  me- 
dicaltf  aided  !  'fill  at  length,  indeed,  we  have 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  except  in  this  same 
Medicine,  with  its  artifices  and  appliances, 
few  can  so  much  as  imagine  any  strength  or 
hope  to  remain  for  us.  The  whole  Life  of 
Society  MUSI  now  be  carried  on  by  drugs : 
doctor  after  doctor  appears  with  his  nostrum, 
of  Co-operaitive  Societies,  Universal  Suffrage, 
Coltage-and-Cow  systems.  Repression  of  Popu- 
lation, Tote  by  Ballot.  To  such  height  has 
the  dyspepsia  of  Society  reached;  as  indeed 
the  constant  grinding  internal  pain,  or  from 
time  to  time  the  mad  spasmodic  throes,  of  all 
Society  do  otherwise  too  mournfully  indicate. 

Far  be  it  from  us  lo  aliribuie,  as  some  nn- 
■wise  persons  do,  the  disease  itself  lo  this  un- 
happy sensation  that  there  is  a  disease !  The 
Encyclopedia  IS  did  not  produce  the  troubles  of 
France ;  but  the  troubles  of  France  produced 
the  Encyclopedists,  and  much  else.  The  Self;, 
consciousness  is. the. symptom  merely;  nayj!. 
'.s  also  the  attempt  towards  cure.  We  record 
the  fact,  withont  spBciat  censure ;  not  wonder- 
ing that  Society  should  feel  itself,  and  in  all 
•vafs  complain  of  aches  and  twinges,  for  it 
has  suffered  enough.  Napoleon  was  but  a 
Job's  comforter,  when  he  told  his  wounded 
Slafl^fBcer,  twice  uohorsed  by  cannon  balls. 


and  with  half  his  limbs  blown  lo  pieces :  Fom 

On  theoutward.orasitwere  Physical  diseases 
of  Society,  il  were  beside  our  purpose  to  insist 
here.  These  are  diseases  which  he  who  runs 
may  read;  and  sorrow  over,  with  or  withont 
hope.  Wealth  has  accumulated  itself  into 
masses;  and  Poverty,  also  in  accumulation 
enou|th,  lies  impassably  separated  from  it ;  op- 
posed,  un communicating,  like  forces  in  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles.  The  gods  of  this 
lower  world  sit  aloft  on  glittering  thrones,  less 
happy  than  Epicurus'  gods,  but  as  indolent,  as 
impotent ;  while  (he  boundless  living  chaos  of 
Ignorance  and  Hunger  welters  (errtHc,  in  its 
dark  fury,  under  their  feet.  How  much  among 
usjniehi^  be  likened  lo  a  wbiled  sepulchre; 
outwardly  all  Pomp  and  Strength;  but  in- 
wardly full  of  horror  and  despair  and  dead 
men's  bones !  Iron  highways,  with  their  wains 
fire-winged,  are  uniting  all  ends  of  the  firm 
Iiandt  quays  and  moles,  with  their  innumera- 
ble stately  fleets,  lame  the  Ocean  into  our  pli- 
ant bearer  of  burdens ;  Labour's  thousiind  arms, 
of  sinew  and  of  metal,  all-conquering,  every- 
where, from  the  tops  of  ihe  mountain  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  mine  and  the  caverns  of  Uie 
sea.  ply  unweariedly  for  the  service  of  man  : 
Yet  man  remains  unserved.  He  has  subdued 
this  Planet,  his  habitation  and  Inheritance,  yet 
reaps  no  profit  from  the.  victory.  Sad  lo  look 
upon,  in  the  highest  stage  of  civilization,  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  mast  simple  in  the  lowest 
battle  of  savage  or  even  animal  man.  the  bat- 
lie  against  Famine.  Countries  are  ricti,  pros- 
pergiis  in  all  manner  of  increase,  beyimd  ex- 
ample: but  the  Men  of  those  countries  are 
poor, needier  than  ever  of  all  sustenance  out- 
ward and  inward;  of  Belief,  of  knowledge, 
of  Money,  of  Food.  The  rule,  Sw  voe  won  voha, 
never  altogether  lo  be  got  rid  of  in  men's  In- 
dustry, now  presses  with  such  incubus  weight, 
that  Industry  must  shake  it  off,  or  utterly  be 
strangled  under  it;  and,  alas,  can  as  yet  but 
gasp  and  rave,  and  aimlessly  struggle,  like  one 
in  the  final  deliration.  .Thus  Change,  or  the 
inevitable  approach  of  Change,  is  manifest 
everywhere.  In  one  Country  we  have  seen 
lava-torrcnls  of  fever-frenzy  envelope  all 
things  ;  Government  succeed  Government,  like 
the  phantasms  of  a  dyine  brain;  in  another 
Country,  we  can  even  now  see.  in  maddest  al- 
lernation,  ihe  Peasant  governed  by  such  gnid- 
ance.as  ibis:  To  labour  earnestly  one  month 
in  raising  wheat,  and  the  nejit  mnnlh  labour 
earnestly  in  burning  it.  §0  that  Society,  were 
it  not  by  na(nre  immortal,  and  l^S  flSStlTever  a 
new-birth,  might  appear,  aB-il-4neS"lnThST5^ 
of  some,  to  be  sick  .to  .disstiluiim,.  and  ev.en 
now  writhing  in  its  last  agony.  Sick  enough 
we  must  admit  ii  to^,  vcith  disease  enough,  a 
whole  nosology  of  diseases  ;  wherein  he  per- 
haps is  happiest  that  is  not  called  to  prescribe 
as  physician ; — wherein,  ho  vever,  one  small 
piece  of  policy,  that  of  summoning  the  Wisest 
in  the  Commonwealth,  by  Ihe  sole  method  yet 
known  or  thought  of.  to  come  together  and  with 
their  whole  soul  consult  for  it,  might,  but  lor 
late  tedious  experiences,  have  seemed  unques- 
tionable enough. 
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But  leaving  this,  let  as  rather  loolc  wilhin, 
into  the  .Spiritual  condition  of  Society,  and  see 
what  aspects  "aricTprospects  offer  themselves 
there.  For,  aOer  all,  it  is  there  properly  that 
the  secret  and  origin  of  Ihe  whole  is  to  be 
sought:  the  Physical  defangements  of  Sociely 
are  bol  the  ioiBge^anJ  impress  of  its  Spiritual ; 

while   the  heart  continues   sound,   all   other   truth  in  it,  some  tone  of  oi 
sickness  is  superficial,  and  temporary.    Falsi 
Action  is  the  fruit  of  false  Speculation;  let  Iht 
spirit  of  Society  he.  ftfe.aBd,sttqnE,.that  is  Jo]  that  it  knows  ilselfl     Sponia 


of  rabid  Imbecilily,  and  all  thai  has  rendered 
Literature  on  that  siile  a  perfect  "Babylon  the 
mother  of  Abomin  aliens,"  in  very  deed,  making 
the  world  "ctrurvk"  with  the  wine  of  her  iniquity! 
— foi^etting  all  thi.s,  let  us  look  only  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  upper  air;  to  such  Literature  as 
attempt  towards 


y,  lefTrue'Principles  inspire  the  members 
of  Society,  then  neither  can  disorders  accumu- 
late in  its  Practice ;  each  disorder  will  be 
promptly,  faithfully  inquired  into,  and  reme- 
died as  it  arises.  But  alas,  with  as  (he  Spiri- 
tual condition  of  Society  is  no  less  sickly  than 
the  Physical  Examine  man's  internal  world, 
in  any  of  its  social  relations  and  performances, 
here  loo  all  seems  diseased  self-con scionsness, 
ciillision,  and  mutually-destructive  struggle, 
nothing;  acts  from  wilhin  outwards  in  nndi- 
vided  healthy  force;  every  thing  lies  impotent, 
lamed,  its  force  turned  inwards,  and  painfully 
"listens  to  itself." 

To  begin  with  our  highest  Spiritual  function, 
with  Religion,  we  might  ask,  whither  has  Reli- 
gion now  fledl  01' Churches  and  their  estab- 
lishments we  here  say  nothing;  nor  of  the 
unhappy  domains  of  Unbelief,  and  how  innu- 
merable men,  blinded  in  their  minds,  must 
"  live  wiibout  God  io  the  world ;"  hut,  taking  the 
fairest  side  of  the  mailer,  we  ask,  Wbat  is  the 
nature  of  that  same  Religion,  which  still  lin- 
gers iij  the  hearts  of  the  few  who  are  called,  and 

"   '  ■        specially  Ihe  Religions!     " 
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a  healthy  R  I 
that  shine   f 
Work,  or 
Unhappilj 
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ntheEvidetices," 

result,  to  make  it 

s  Religion  exists. 

',     ngelicals   do  not 

p  describing  how  it 

h  d;  to  awaken  the 

sacred  contagion, 

0  t,    t' most,  to  describe 

d  and  scientifically 

Faith  from  false.    Religion, 

onscious  of  itself,  Tlslenr  to 


the  obfeci.  being  wholly  possessed  by  the 
object,  what  we  can  call  Insju.iiaXi.yni.  feaS-SSl'" 
nigh  ceased  to  appear  in  Literataref  Whifih 
nielQ3tDUB-8iHSeT-iiirgSts  that...he,is  sioging 
melodiously !  We  have  not  the  love  of  great- 
ness, but  the  love  of  the  love  of  greatness. 
Hence  infinite  Affectations,  Distractions;  in 
every  case  inevitable  Error.  Consider,  for  one 
example,  this  peculiarity  of  Modern  Literature, 
the  sin  that  has  been  named  View-bunting.  In 
onr  elder  writers,  there  are  no  paintings  of 
scenery  for  its  own  sake ;  no  euphuistic  gal- 
lantries with  Nature,  but  a  constant heart-lovs 
for  her,  a  constant  dwelling  in  communion 
with  her.  View-hnnting,  with, so  .mocb  else 
that  is  of  kin'fo""rf;Tfst"came  decisively, into 
action  throngb  the  Sjitdhw  nf  Werler  i  which 
wonderful  Performance,  indeed,  may  in  many 
senses  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  all  that 
has  since  become  popular  in  Literature; 
whereof,  in  so  far  as  concerns  spirit  a  id  ten- 
dency, it  still  offi^rs  the  most  instructive  image ; 
for  nowhere,  except  in  its  own  country,  above 
all  in  the  mind  of  its  illustrious  Author,  has  it 
yet  fallen  wholly  obsolete.  Scarcely  ever,  till 
of  itself; !  that  late  epoch,  did  any  worshipper  of  Nature 
doing  of  the;  become  entirely  awnre  that  he  was  worahjp- 


ping,  muclrtn  irii>  own   eraditr-andrtirilj^e^ 
d    f  heroic  martyr  Con-  "sayins  to  himfielf: .  Coirie  let  tis  make  a  de. 
nl-inspiring   Elo-   siSripti^m !    Intolerable   ^Ot^T when-  every 
tself  were  brought   pTniy-whipsierdrawsontbis pencil, and  insists 
on  painting  you  a  scene;  so  that  the  inutant 
yon  discern  such  a  thing  as  "wavy  outline,'' 
"  mirror  of  the  lake,"  "  stern  headland,"  or  the 
like,  in  any  Book,  you  must  timorously  hasten 
on ;  and  scarcely  the  Author  of  Waverley  him- 
self can  tempt  yoLi  not  to  skip. 

Nay,  is  not  the  diseased  self-conscious  stale 
of  Literature  disclosed  in  this  one  fact,  which 
lies  so  near  us  here,  the  pri-valence  of  Review- 
ing !  Sterne's  wish  for  a  reader  "  thai  would 
give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
authoi's  hands  and  be  pleased  he  knew  not 
why,  and  eared  not  wherefore,"  might  lead  him 
a  long  jonmey  now.  Indeed,  for  our  best  class 
of  readers,  the  chief  pleasure,  a  very  stinted 
one,  is  this  same  knowing  of  the  Why ;  which 
many  a  Karnes  and  Bossu  has  been,  ineffec- 
tually enough,  endeavouring  to  teach  na;  till 
at  last  these  also  bare  laid  down  their  trade; 
and  now  your  Reviewer  is  a  mere  lasltr,  who 
tastes,  and  says,  by  the  evidence  of  such  palate, 
such  tongue,  as  he  has  got — It  is  good;  it  is 
bad.  Wasinhns  that  the  French  '  " 
certain  infer  or 
Expedition,  to  ta: 
wheiiier  they  we 
ns  tc  disparage 


how  Faith 
dislingutsb 
'ike  all  eh 

Itself;  it  becomesTes<  and  less  creative,  vital; 
more  and  more  n^eohanical.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  Christian  Religion,  of  late  ages  has 
been  continually  dissipating  itself  into  Meta- 
physics; and  threatens  now  to  disappear,  as 
some  rivers  do,  in  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

Of  Literature,  and  its  deep-sealed,  wide- 
spread maladies,  why  speak  1  I.iterature  is 
but  a  branch  of  Religion,  and  always  partici- 
pates in  ils  character.  However,  in  our  time, 
It  is  the  only  branch  thai  still  shows  any  green- 
ness;  and,  as  some  think,  must  one  day  become 
the  main  stem.  Now,  apart  from  the  subter- 
ranean and  tanarean  regions  of  Literature  ; — 
leaving  out  of  view  the  frightfa!,  scandalous 
statistics  of  Puffing,  the  mystery  of  Slander, 
Falsehood,  Hatted,  wid  other  convulsion-work 


their  Algerine 
the  wells  for  Ihem,  and  try 
poisoned  1  Far  be  it  from 
ar  own  crafl,  whereby,  wo 
Only  we  must  note  these 
things,  'hai  Reviewing  spreads  with  strangfi 
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■igour;  that  sucli  a  man  as  Byron  reckons  ihf 
Reviewer  aud  ihe  Poet  equal ;  that  at  the  las 
Leipsic  Fair,  there  was  advertised  a  Revieu 
of  Keviews.  By  and  by  it  will  be  found  thai 
"  all  Literature  has  become  one  boundless  self- 
devouring  R«vi«w;  and  as  in  London  r 
we  have  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  see  others  do 
nothing." — Thus  does  Liieratore  also,  like  a 
sick  thing,  superabnnditntl]'  "listen  to  itselC" 

No  less  is  this  unhealthy  symptom  manifest, 
if  we  cast  a  glance  on  our  Philosophy,  on  the 
character  of  our  speculative  Thinking.  Nay, 
already,  as  above  hinted,  Ihe  mere  existenne 
and  necessity  of  a  Philosophy  is  an  evil.  Man 
is'  sent  hiiher  not  to  question,  but  to  work 
"  the  end  of  man,"  it  was  long  aso  written,  "  is 
an  Action,  not  a  Thought"  In  (he  perfect 
Ftate,  all  Thought  were  but  the  Picture  and  in- 
spiring Symbol  of  Action  ;  Philosophy,  except 
as  Poetry  and  Religion,  had  no  heing.  And 
yet  how,  in  this  imperfect  state,  can  it  he 
avoided,  can  it  be  dispensed  withi  Man 
stands  as  in  the  centre  of  Naiure;  his  fraolion 
of  Time  encircled  by  Eternity,  his  handbreadih 
of  Space  encircled  by  Inflniinde:  how  shall 
he  forbear  asking  himself.  What  am  I;  and 
Whence;  and  Whilherl  How  loo,  except  in 
slight  partial  hints,  in  kind  asseverations  and 
assurances,  such  as  a  mother  quiets  her  fret- 
fully inquisitive  child  with,  shall  he  get  answer 
to  SDch  inquiries  1 

The  disease  of  Metaphysics,  accordingly,  is 
a  perennial  one.  In  all  ages,  those  questions 
of  Death  and  Immortal ily,  Origin  of  Evil.  Free- 
dom and  Necessity,  must,  under  new  forms, 
anew  make  their  appearance ;  ever,  from  time 
to  time,  must  the  attempt  lo  shape  for  our- 
selves some  Theorem  of  the  Universe  be 
repeated.  And  ever  unsuccessfully :  for  what 
Thrnrrm  af  Ihr  Tnfinilii  rnn  Ih^.Tjliiii"  render 
eomjileigt  We,  the  whole  species"  oTTlTah- 
kiffaTand  our  whole  existence  and  history,  are 
but  a  floating  speck  in  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
the  All ;  yet  in  that  ocean  j  indissoluble  portion 
Ihereof;  panahing  of  its  infiniie  tendencies; 
ljor»e  this  way  and  that  by  its  deep-swelling 
lides,  and  grand  ocean  currents ; — of  which 
what  faintest  chance  is  there  that  we  should 
ever  exhaust  Ihe  significance,  ascertain  Ihe 
goings  and  comings!  A  region  ,pil.IJiuj.bt, 
therefore,iovar*- for  ever 'io"ihe  baokgronBd; 
in  Action  alone  can  we  have  certainly.  Nay. 
propeT]j,  Doubt  Is  Ihe  indispensable,  inexhaus- 
tible material  whereon  Action  works,  which 
Action  has  to  fashion  into  Cerlainiy  and  Re- 
ality; only  on  a  canvas  of  Darkness,  such  is 
man's  way  of  being,  could  the  many-coloured 
picture  of  our  Life  paint  itself  and  shine. 

Thus  if  our  oldest  system  of  Metaphjrsics  is 
as  old  as  the  FooJr  af  Genesii,  our  latest  is  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  published  only  within 
the  current  year.  It_is  a  chronic  malady  that 
of  Metaphysics,  as  ~we  said,  am["perpetually 
recurs  on  ns.  At  the  utmost,  there  is  a  better 
and  a  worse  in  it;  a  stage  of  convalescence, 
and  a  stage  of  relapse  with  new  sickness: 
these  for  ever  succeed  each  other,  as  is  the 
nature  of  all  Life-movements  here  helow.  The 
first,  or  convalescent  stage,  we  might  also 
name  of  that  Dogrnatical  or  Constractive  Meta- 
pb3rGics;   when   the  mind  constructively  en- 


deavours to  scheme  out,  and  assert  for  itself 
an  actual  Theorem  of  the  Universe,  and  there- 
with for  a  time  rests  satisfied.  The  second  or 
sick  stage  might  be  called  that  of  Skeptical 
or  Inquisitory  Metaphysics;  when  the  mind 
having  widened  its  sphere  of  vision,  the  exist- 
ing Theorem  of  the  Universe  no  longer  answers 
the  phenomena,  no  longer  yields  contentment; 
hut  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  certainty  anew 
sought  tor  in  the  endless  realms  of  Denial. 
All  Theologies ^and  sacred  Cosmogonies  be- 
long, in  some  measure,  (o  Ihe  first  class :  in 
alt  Pyrrhonism  from  Pyrrho  down  to  Hume 
and  the  innumerable  disciples  of  Hume,  we 
have  instances  enough  of  the  second.  In  the 
former,  so  far  as  it  aSbrds  satisfaction,  a  tem- 
porary anodyne  to  Doubt,  an  arena  for  whole- 
some action,  there  may  be  much  good ;  indeed 
in  ihis  case,  it  holds  rather  of  Poetry  than 
of  Metaphysics,  might  be  called  Inspiration 
rathei:  than  Specnlation.  The  latter  is  Meta- 
physics proper;  a  pure,  unmixed,  though  from 
time  to  time  a  necessary  evil. 

For  truly,  if  we  look  into  it,  there  is  no  more 
fruitless  endeavour  than  this  same,  which  the 
Metaphysician  proper  toils  in:  to  educe  Con- 
viction out  of  Negation.  How,  by  merely 
testing  and  rejecting  what  is  not,  shall  we  ever 
attain  kuowte^e  of  what  is  I  Metaphysical 
Speculation,  as  itbeginsiuNoorNo^ingness, 
so  iilnirRTiieeds'end  in  Nothingness;  circu- 
lates and  must  circulate  in  endless  vortices  j 
creating,  swallowing — itself.  Our  being  is 
niade  up  of  Light  and  Darkness,  the  Light 
resting  on  the  Darkness,  and  balancing  it; 
everywhere  there  is  Doalism,  Equipoise;  a 
perpetual  Contradiction  dwells  in  us:  "where 
shall  I  place  myself  to  escape  from  my  own 
shadowl"  Consider  it  well.  Metaphysics- is 
the  atteinpt  of  the  mind  to.  rise  aSovs  the 
mina^'To  erivrrbh,  an^^Ebt  in,  or  as  we  say, 
ronpjihii'd  the  mind-  Hopeless  stru^le,  for 
rhe  wisest,  as  for  the  foolishest !  What  strength 
of  sinew,  or  athletic  skill,  will  enable  the 
stoniest  athlete  to  fold  his  own  body  in  his 
arms,  and,  by  lining,  lift  up  hlmitlf?  The 
Irish  Saint  swam  the  Channel  "  carrying  his 
head  in  his  leeth ;"  but  the  feal  has  never  been 
imitated. 

That  this  is  the  age  of  Metaphysics,  in  the 
proper,  or  skeptical  Inquisitory  sense ;  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  its  being  such  an 
age,  we  regard  as  our  indubitable  misfortune. 
From  many  causes,  the  arena  of  free  Activity 
has  long  been  narrowing,  that  of  skeptical  In- 
quiry becoming  more  and  more  universal,  more 
Birptexing.  The  TTioughl  conducts 
eed;  but  in  boundless  chaos,  self- 
devouring,  engenders  monstrosities,  fatilasms, 
fire-breathing  chimeras.  Profitable  Specula- 
■'--  were  this:  What  is  to  be  done;  and  How 

to  he  done!  But  with  us  not  so  much  as 
the  What  can  be  got  siebt  of.  For  some 
generations,  all  Philosophy  has  been  a  painful, 
captious,  hostile  question  towards  every  thing  in 
the  Heaven  above,  in  the  Earth  beneath:  Why 
■  thou  there  1  Till  at  length  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  worth  and  authenticity  of  all  things 

s  dubitable  or  deniable:  our  best  effort 
be  un productively  spent,  not  in  working, 
hut  in  ascertaining  our  mere  Whereabout,  and 
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so  much  as  whelher  we  are  to  work  at  all. 
Doubt,  which,  as  was  said,  ever  hangs  in  the 
back-ground  of  our  world,  has  now  become 
our  middle-ground  and  foreground;  whereon, 
for  the  time,  no  fair  Life-picture  can  be  painted, 
but  only  the  dark  air-canvas  itself  flow  roond 
ns,  bewildering  and  benighting. 

Nevertheless,  doubt  as  we  will,  man  is 
actually  Here ;  not  to  ask  questions,  but  to  do 
work:  in  this  time,  as  in  aJl  limes,  it  must  be 
the  heaviest  evil  for  him,  if  his  faculty  of  Ac- 
tion lie  dormant,  and  only  that  of  skeptical  In- 
quiry eiert  itself.  Accordingly,  whoever  looks 
abroad  upon  the  world,  comparing  the  Past 
with  the  Present,  may  find  thai  the  practical 
condition  of  man,  in  these  days,  is  one  of  the 
saddest;  burdened  with  miseries  which  are  in 
a  considerable  degree  peculiar.  In  no  lime 
was  man's  life  what  he  calls  a  happy  one ;  in 
no  lime  can  it  be  so.  A  perpetual  dream  there 
has  been  of  Paradises,  and  some  luxurious 
Lnbberland,  where  the  hrooks  should  run  wine, 
and  the  trees  bend  with  ready-baked  viands; 
bat  it  was  a  dream  merely,  an  impossible 
dream.  Suffering,  Contradiciion,  Error,  have 
their  quite  perenniol,  and  even  indispensable, 
abode  in  this  Earth.  Is  not  Labour  the  in- 
heritance of  man  t  And  wfiat  Labour  for  the 
present  is  joyous,  and  not  grievous  1  Labour. 
Effort,  is  the  very  interruption  of  that  Ease, 
which  man  foolishly  enough  fancies  to  be  his 
Happiness :  and  yet  without  Labour  there 
were  no  Ease,  no  Rest,  so  moch  as  conceiva- 
ble. Thus  Evil,  what  we  call  Evil,  must  ever 
exist  while  man  exists:  Evil,  In  the  widest 
sense  we  can  give  it,  is  precisely  the  dark, 
disordered  material  out  of  which  man's  Free- 
will has  to  create  an  edifice  of  order,  and 
Good.  Ever  must  Pain  ui^e  us  to  Labour; 
and  only  in  free  BfTorl  can  any  blessedness  be 
imagined  for  us. 

But  if  man  has,  in  all  ages,  hiid  enough  to 
encounter,  there  has,  in  most  civilized  ages, 
been  an  inward  force  vouchsafed  him.  whereby 
the  pressure  of  things  outward  might  be  wiih- 
siockI.  Obstruction  abounded ;  but  Failh  also 
was  not  wanting.  It  is  by  Faith  that  man  re- 
moves mountains ;  while  he  had  Faith,  bis 
limbs  might  be  wearied  with  toiling,  his  back 
galled  with  bearing;  but  the  heart  within  him 
was  peaceable  and  resolved.  In  the  thickest 
gloom  there  burnt  a  lamp  to  guide  him.  If  he 
struggled  and  suffered,  he  felt,  that  it  even 
should  be  so;  knew  for  what  he  was  saffering 
and  struggling.  Faiih  gave  him  an  inward 
Willingness;  a  world  of  Strength  wherewith 
lo  front  a  world"  of  Difficilt}-.  The  true 
wretchedness  lies  here :  that  the  Difficulty  re- 
main and  the  Stretigth  be  lost;  that  Pain  can- 
not relieve  itself  in  free  Effort;  that  we  have 
the  Labour,  and  want  the  Willingness.  Failh 
strengthens  ns.enl^htens  as,  for  all  endeavours 
and  endurances ;  with  Faith  we  can  do  all,  and 
dare  all,  and  life  itself  has  a  thousand  times 
been  joyfully  given  away.  But  the  sum  of 
man's  misery  is  even  this,  that  he  feel  himself 
crushed  under  the  Juggernaut  wheels  and 
kOow  that  Juggernaut  is  no  divinity,  bul  a  ■ 
dead  mechanical  idol.  | 

Now  this  is  specially  the  misery  which  has  i 
fallen  on  man  in  our  Era.     Belief,  Failh  has  ' 


wellnigh  vanished  from  the  world.  The  youth 
on  awakening  in  this  wondrous  Universe,  no 
longer  finds  a  competent  theory  of  its  wonders. 
Time  was  when,  if  he  asked  himself:  What  is 
man  ;  what  are  the  duties  of  man  T  the  answer 
stood  ready  written  for  him.  But  now  the 
ancient  "  ground-plan  of  the  All"  belies  itself 
when  brought  into  contact  with  reality ;  Mother 
Church  has,  (o  (he  most,  become  a  superan- 
nuated Slepmother,  whose  lessons  go  disre- 
garded; or  are  spurned  at,  and  scornfully 
gainsayed.  For  young  Valour  and  thirst  of  Ac- 
tion no  ideal  Chivalry  invites  to  heroism,  pre- 
scribes what  is  heroic:  the  old  idetd  of  Man- 
hood has  grown  obsolete,  and  the  new  is  still 
invisible  to  us,  and  we  grope  after  it  in  dark- 
ness, one  clutching  this  phantom,  another  that; 
Werlerism,  Byronism,  even  Brummelism, 
each  has  its  day.  For  contemplation  and  love 
of  Wisdom  no  Cloister  now  opens  its  religious 
shades;  the  Thinker  must,  in  ail  senses,  wand r.r 
homeless,  too  often  aimless,  looking  up  lo  a 
Heaven  which  is  dead  for  him,  round  to  an 
Earth  which  is  deaf.  Action,  in  those  old 
days,  was  easy,  was  voluntary,  for  the  divine 
worth,  of  human  things  lay  acknowledged; 
Speculation  was  wholesome,  for  it  ranged 
itself  as  the  handmaid  of  Action ;  what  could 
not  so  range  itself  died  out  by  its  natural  death, 
by  neglect.  Loyalty  still  hallowed  obedience, 
and  made  rule  noble;  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  be  loyal  to;  the  Godlike  stood  em- 
bodied under  many  a  symbol  in  men's  interests 
and  business;  the  Finite  shadowed  forth  the 
Infinite;  Eternity  looked  through  Time.  The 
Life  of  man  was  encor 
pied  by  a  glory  of  Hea 
ing-place  by  the  azure  vaull. 

How  changed  in  these  new  day  f !  Truly  may 
it  be  said,  the  Divinity  has  wirlidrawq  from 
the  Earth  ;  or  veils  himself  in  that  wide-wast- 
ing Whirlwind  of  a  departing  Era,  wherein  th^ 
fewest  can  discern  his  goings.  Not  Godheadi 
but  an  iron,  ignoble  circle  of  Necessity  em- 
braces ail  things;  binds  the  youth  of  these 
times  into  a  sluggish  thrall,  or  else  exasperates 
him  into  a  rebel.  Heroic  Action  is  paralyzed; 
for  what  worth  now  remains  unquestionable 
with  him?  At  the  fervid  period  when  his 
whole  nature  cTjes  aliDud  for  Action,  there  is 
nothingsacred  under  whose  banner  he  can  act; 
the  course  and  kind  and  conditions  of  free 
Action  are  all  but  undiscoverable.  Doubt 
storms  in  on  him  through  every  avenue:  in- 
quiries of  the  deepest,  painfollest  sort  must  be 
engaged  with ;  and  the  invincible  energy  of 
young  years  waste  itself  in  skeptical,  suicidal 
cavillings;  in  passionate  "questionings  of 
Destiny,"  whereto  no  answer  will  be  returned. 
For  men,  in  whom  the  old  perennial  prin- 
ciple of  Hunger  (be  it  Hunger  of  the  poor 
Day-drudge  who  stills  it  with  eighleenpence  a 
day,  or  of  the  aitibitious  Place-hunter  who  can 
se  still  it  with  so  little)  sufUces  to  fill  up 
ence,  the  case  is  bad;  but  not  the  worst. 
These  men  have  an  aim,  such  as  it  is;  and 
iteer  towards  it,  with  chagrin  enough  truly; 
yet,  as  their  hands  are  kept  full,  without  des 
peration.  Unhappier  are  they  to  whom  a  higher 
instinct  has  been  given;  who  striiggle  to  be 
persons,  not  machines ;  to  whom  .^le  Uoivers" 
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is  not  a  warehouse,  or  at  best  fancy-bazaar, 
but  a  mystic  temple  and  hall  of  doom.  For 
such  men  there  lie  pniperly  two  courses  open. 
The  lower,  yet  still  an  estimable  class,  take 
up  with  woTQ-out  Symbols  of  the  Godlike  i 
beep  irimming  and  trucking  between  these 
and  Hypocrisy)  purblindly  enough,  miserably 
enough.  A  numerous  intermediate  class  end 
in  Denial;  and  form  a  theory  that  there  is  no 
theory;  that  nothing  is  certain  in  the  world, 
except  this  faci  of  Pleasure  being  pleasant; 
so  they  try  to  realize  what  trifling  modicum 
of  Pleasure  they  can  come  at,  and  to  live  con- 
tented therewith,  winking  hard.  Of  these  we 
speafe  not  here  ;  but  only  of  the  second  nobler 
class,  who  also  have  dared  to  say  No,  and 
cannot  yet  say  Yea;  but  feel  that  in  the  No 
they  dwell  as  in  a  Golgotha,  where  life  enters 
no^  where  peace  is  not  appointed  them.  Jlard, 
for  most  part,  is  the  fate  of  such  men ;  (he 
harder  the  nobler  they  are.  In  dim  forecast- 
ings,  wrestles  within  them  the  "  Divine  Idea 
of  the  World,"  yet  will  nowhere  visibly  rereal 
itself.  They  have  to  realize  a  Worship  for 
themselves,  or  live  unworshippiiig.  The  God- ' 
like  has  vanished  from  the  world;  and  ihey, 
by  the  strong  cry  of  their  soul's  agony,  like 
true  wonder-workers,  must  again  evoke  its 
presence.  This  miracle  is  their  appointed  task; 
which  they  must  accomplish,  or  die  wretched- 
ly: this  miracle  has  been  accompli^hed  by 
such  :  but  not  in  our  land  ;  our  land  yet  knows 
not  of  it.  Behold  a  Byron,  in  melodious  tones, 
"cursing  his  day:"  he  mistakes  earlhborn 
passionate  Desire  for  heaven-inspired  Free- 
will ;  without  heavenly  loadstar,  rushes  madly 
into  the  dance  of  meteoric  lights  that  hover  on 
the  mad  Mahlsirom ;  and  goes  down  among 
its  eddies.  Hear  a  Shelley  filling  the  earth  wiih 
inarticulate  wail-,  like  the  infinite,  inarticulate 
grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken  infants.  A 
noble  FriedrichSohlegel,siupified  in  that  fear- 
ful loneliness,  as  of  a  silenced  battle-field,  flies 
back  to  Catholicism ;  as  a  child  mi^ht  to  its 
slain  mother's  bosom,  and  cling  there.  In  lower 
regions,  how  many  a  poor  Hazlitt  must  wander 
on  God's  verdaot  earth,  like  the  Unblesl  on 
burning  deserts;  passionately  di^  wells,  and 
draw  up  only  the  dry  quicksand:  believe  [hat 
he  is  seeking  Truth,  yet  only  wrestle  among 
endless  Sophisms,  doing  desperate  battle  as 
with  spectre-hosls ;  and  die  and  make  no 
signl 

To  the  better  order  of  such  minds  any  mad 
joy  of  Denial  has  long  since  ceased :  the  pro- 
blem is  not  now  to  deny,  but  to  ascertain  and 
perform.  Once  in  destroying  the  False,  there 
was  a  certain  inspiration;  but  now  the  genius 
of  Destruction  has  done  its  work,  there  is  now 
nothing  more  to  destroy.  The  doom  of  the  Old 
has  long  been  pronounced,  and  irrevocable ; 
the^Old  has  passed  away:  but,  alas,.lhe  New 
appears  not  in  its  stiiad;  Ihe  "Time  is  still  in 
pangsof  travail  with  (be  New.  Man  has  walked 
by  the  light  of  conQagrations,  and  amid  the 
sound  of  failing  cities;  and  now  there  is  dark- 
ness, and  long  watching  till  it  be  morning. 
The  voice  even  of  the  faithful  can  but  exclaim: 
■■As  yet  stru^les  the  twelfth  hour  of  the 
Night:  birds  of  darkness  are  on  the  wing, 
spectres   uproar,   the   dead   walk,   the   living 


dream. — Thou,  Eternal  Providence,  wilt  cans* 
the  day  to  dawn  ',"' 

Such  being  the  condition,  temporal  anil 
spiritoa),  of  the  world  at  our  Epoch,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  world  "listens  to  itself,"  and 
struggles  and  writhes,  everywhere  estemaliy 
and  internally,  like  a  thing  in  pain!  Navjis 
not  even  this''  unheal^lhj_aclion_qfjhe  worra's 
Oi  guuiistiunj-tf  "ffie  symiiK^jajj^^utijversgJIIgis- 
easErrE£als6"the  syn(ptflip„afti.gole  mfiiyigaf 
resToiCtioh  and'  cure  ]  The  eflort  of  Natore, 
eierting  bet  medicative  force  to  cast  out 
foreign  impediments,  and  once  more  become 
One,  become  whole  1  In  Practice,  still  more 
in  Opinion,  which  is  the  precursor  and  proto- 
type of  Practice,  there  must  needs  be  coilisioti, 
convutsjon;  much  has  to  be  ground  attay. 
Thought  must  needs  be  Doubt  and  Inquiry,  be- 
fore it  can  again  be  Aflirmation  and  Sacred 
Pfecepl.  Innumerable  "  Philosophies  of  Man," 
contending  in  boundless  hubbub,  must  an- 
nihilate each  other,  before  an  inspired  Poesy 
and  Faith  for  Man  can  fashion  itself  together. 

From  this  stunning  hubbub,  a  true  Babylon- 
ish confusion  of  timgues,  we  have  here  selecli-d 
two  voices;  less  as  objects  of  praise  or  con- 
demnation, than  as  signs  how  Eir  the  confasion 
has  reached,  what  prospect  there  is  of  its 
abating.  Priedrich  Schlegel's  Zecivi-a,  de- 
livered at  Dresden,  and  Mr.  Hope's  Essay, 
published  in  London,  are  the  latest  utterances 
of  European  Speculation:  far  asunder  in  ei- 
ternal  place,  they  stand  at  a  still  wider  dis- 
tance in  inward  purport;  are,  indeed,  so  op- 
posite and  yet  so  cognaiethat  Ibey  may,  in 
many  senses,  repiesent  Ihe  two  Extremes  of 
our  whole  modern  system  of  Thought;  atid  be 
said  to  include  between  them  all  the  Meta- 
physical Philosophies,  so  oflen  alluded  to  here, 
which,  of  late  times,  from  France,  Germany, 
England,  have  agitated  and  almost  over- 
whelmed us.  Both  in  regard  to  matter  and  to 
form,  the  relation  of  these  two  Works  is  sigoifi- 

Speaking  first  of  their  cognate  qualities,  let 
us  remark,  not  without  emotion,  one  quite  ei- 
traneous  point  of  agreement ;  the  fact  that  the 
Writers  of  both  have  departed  from  this  world; 
they  have  now  finished  their  search,  and  hail 
all  doubts  resolved:  while  we  listen  to  ihe 
voice,  the  tongue  that  uttered  it  has  gone  siJent 
forever.  But  (he  fundamental,  all-pervading 
similarity  lies  in  this  circumstance,  well  wor- 
thy of  being  noted,  that  both  these  Philoso- 
phies are  of  the  Dogmatic,  or  Oonstruoiive 
sort :  each  in  its  way  is  a  kind  of  Genesis ;  an 
endeavour  to  bring  Ihe  Phenomena  of  man's 
Universe  once  more  under  sume  theoretic 
Scheme;  in  both  there  is  a  decided  principle 
of  unity;  they  sirive  after  a  result  which  shall 
be  positive;  their  aiin  is  not  to  question,  bjjl 
to  esWb!i^h^_  TBis.'espe'cially  if  we  'consider 
vriih  what  comprehensive  concentrated  (brc« 
it  is  here  exhibited,  forms  a  new  feature  in 
such  works. 

Under  all  other  aspects,  there  is  the  most 
irreconcilable  opposition ;  a  staring  contrarie- 
ty, such  as  might  provoke  contrasts  were  there 
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far  fewer  points  of  comparison.  If  Sohlegel's 
Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  Spiritualism ;  Hope's 
again  is  the  apotheosis  of  Materialism ;  in  the 
one,  all  matter  is  evaporated  into  a  Phenome- 
non, and  terrestrial  Life  itself,  with  its  whole 
doioRS  and  showings,held  out  as  a  Disturbance 
(ZoriiKMng)  prodnced  by  the  Zeile:ei!l,  (Spirit 
of  Time ;)  in  the  other,  Mailer  is  distilled  and 
sublimated  into  some  semblance  of  Divinity: 
Ihe  one  regards  Space  and  Time  as  mere  forms ' 
of  man's  mind, and  wilhoul  externa!  existence  | 
or  realit)^ ;  the  other  supposes  Space  and  Time 
to  be  "incessantly  created,"  and  rayed  in 
upon  Qs  like  a  sort  of  "pravitaiion."  Such  is 
llieir  difference  in  respect  of  purport ;  no  less 
striking  is  il  in  respect  of  manner,  talent,  suc- 
cess, and  all  otilward  characteristics.  Thus, ' 
if  in  Schlegel  we  have  10  admire  the  power  of 
Words,  in  Hope  we  stand  astonished,  it  might ; 
almost  be  said,  al  (he  want  of  an  articulate  ', 
Language.  To  Schlegel  his  Philosophic  j 
Speech  is  obedient,  dexterous,  exact,  like  a 
promptly-ministering  genius;  his  names  are' 
so  clear,  so  precise  and  vivid,  that  they  almost 
(sometimes  altogether)  become  things  for  him  : 
with  Hope  there  is  no  Philosophical  Speech ; 
but  a  painful,  confused  stammering,  and  strug- 
gling after  such:  or  the  tongoe, as  ii)  iJoiish 
furfetfulness,  maunders  low,  longwinded,  and 
speaks  not  the  word  Intended,  but  another;  so 
that  here  the  scarcely  intelligible,  in  these  end- 
less convolutions,  becomes  the  whi^lly  unreada- 
ble ;  and  often  we  could  ask.  as  that  mad  pupil 
did  of  his  tutor  in  Philosophy,  "  But  whether 
is  Virtue  a  fluid,  then,  or  a  gas  ?"  If  the  fact, 
that  Schlegel,  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  could 
find  audience  for  such  high  discourse,  may  ei- 
cile  our  envy ;  this  other  fact,  that  a  person  of 
strong  powers,  skilled  in  English  Thought  and 
master  of  its  Dialect,  could  write  the  Origin 
and  Prospecis  of  Man,  may  painfully  remind  us 
of  the  reproach,  "that  England  has  now  no 
language  for  Meditation;  that  England,  the 
most  Calculaiive,  is  the  least  Meditative,  of  all 
civilized  countries." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  any  criticism 
of  Schlegel's  Book;  in  such  limits  as  were 
possible  here,  we  should  despair  of  communi- 
cating even  the  falmesl  image  of  lis  signifi- 
cance. To  the  mass  of  readers,  indeed,  both 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  and  still  more 
elsewhere,  it  nowise  addresses  itself,  and  may 
lie  for  ever  sealed.  We  point  il  out  as  a  re- 
markable document  of  Ihe  Time  and  of  the 
Man;  can  recommend  it,  moreover,  to 
earnest  Thinkers,  as  a  work  deseivrng  tl 
best  regard:  a  work  full  of  deep  medilati 
wherein  Ihe  infinite  mystery  of  Life,  if  not  re- 
presented, is  decisively  recognised.  Of  Schle- 
gel himself,  and  his  character,  and  spiritual 
history,  we  can  profess  no  thorough  or  final 
understanding ;  yet  enough  to  make  us  view 
him  with  admiration  and  pity,  nowise  with 
harsh  contemptuous  censure;  and  must  Gay. 
with  clearest  persuasion,  that  the  outcry  of 
his  being  "a  renegade,"  and  so  forth,  is  but 
like  other  such  outcries,  a  judgment  where 
there  was  neither  jury,  nor  evidence,  nor 
judge.  The  candid  reader,  in  this  Book  itself, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rest,  will  find  traces 
if  a  high,  far-seeing,  earnest  spirit,  to  whom 


"  Austrian  Pensions,"  and  the  Kaiser's  crown, 
and  Agslria  altogether,  were  but  a  light  matter 
lo  the  finding  and  vitally  appropriating  of 
Truth.  I.el  us  respect  the  sacred  mystery  of 
a  Person;  rush  not  irreverentlv  into  man's 
Holy  of  Holies !  Were  the  lost  little  one,  as 
we  said  already,  found  "sucking  its  dead  mo- 
ther, on  the  field  of  carnage,"  could  it  be  other 
than  a  spectacle  for  tears  1  A  solemn  mot^n- 
ful  feeling  comes  over  us  when  we  see  this  last 
Work  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  unwearied 
seeker,  end  abruptly  in  the  middle;  and,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  found,  as  if  emhiemalically  of 
much,  end  with  an  "  Aber — ,"  with  a  "  But — !" 
This  was  the  last  word  that  came  from  the 
Pen  of  Friedrich  Schlegel:   about  eleven  al 


night   he   wr 

te   it  down,  and   there   paused 

sick;  at  one 

in  the   morning.  Time  for   him 

had  merged  i 

self  in  Eternity;  he  was,  as  we 

Still  less  c 

n  we  attempt  any  criticism  of 

Mr.   Hope's 

ew  Book   of  Cene.'iis.    Indeed. 

under  any  cir 

cnmstances,  criticism  of  it  were 

Such   ! 

only  be  responded  to  in  peals  of  laughter;  and 
laughter  sounds  hollow  and  hideous  through 
the  vaults  of  the  dead.  Of  this  monstrous 
Anomaly,  where  all  sciences  are  heaped  and 
huddled  together,  and  the  principles  of  all  are, 
with  a  childlike  innocence,  plied  hither  and 
thither,  or  wholly  abolished  in  case  of  need; 
where  the  First  Cause  is- figured  as  a  huge 
Circle,  with  nothing  lo  do  but  radiate  "  gravi- 
tation" towards  its  centre ;  and  so  construct  a 
Universe,  wherein  all,  from  the  lowest  cu- 
cumber with  its  coolness,  up  to  the  highest 
seraph  with  his  love,  were  but,  "  gravitation." 
director  reflex,"  in  more  or  less  central  globes." 
— what  can  we  say,  except,  with  sirrow  and 
shame,  that  it  could  have  originated  nowhere 
save  in  Englandl  It  is  a  general  agglomerate 
of  all  facts,  notions,  whim.s,  and  observations, 
as  they  lie  in  the  braiu  of  an  English  gentle- 
man; as  an  English  gent1em:m,  of  unusual 
thinking  power,  is  led  to  fashion  them,  in  his 
schools  and  in  his  world ;  all  these  thrown 
into  the  crucible,  and  if  not  fused,  yet  soldered 
or  congluiinaied  with  boundless  patience;  and 
now  tumbled  out  here,  heterogeneous,  amor- 
phous, un.'^peakable,  a  world's  wonder.  Most 
melancholy  must  we  name  the  whole  business ; 
full  of  long-continued  thought,  earnestness, 
loftiness  of  mind;  not  without  glances  into 
the  Deepest,  a  constant  fearless  endeavour  bI> 

I  ler  truth;  and  with  all  this  nothing  ac'coiu- 
plished,    but    the    perhaps    absardest   B&nk 

I  written  in  our  century  by  a  thinking  man.    A 

I  shameful  Abortion;  which,  however,  need  not 
now  be  smothered  or  mangled,  for  it  is  already 
dead;  only, in  onr  love  and  sorrowing  reve- 
rence for  the  writer  of  Aaaitmivi,  and  the  he- 
roic seeker  of  Light,  though  not  bringer  thereof, 

,  let  it  be  buried  and  forgotten. 

!  For  ourselves,  the  loud  discord  which  jara 
in  these  two  Works,  in  innumerable  works  of 
thelikeimporl,andgenerally  inall  Ihe  Thought 
and  Action  of  this  period,  does  t^t  any  longer 
utterly  confuse  us.  Unhappy  who,  in  such  a 
time,  felt  not,  at  all  conjunctures,  ineradicably 
in  his  heart  Ihe  knowledge  that  a  (jod  madu 
this  Universe,  and  a  Demon  npt!    ^nd,(4h£(II 
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Evil  alwajs  prosper,  then  1  Out  of  all  Evil 
comes  Gooii ;  and  no  Good  that  is  £oss)ble_bHl 
shall  one  day  be  real.  Ceep  and  "sad  as  is  our 
feeling ttLat  we-gtafld  yet  inlhebodefal  Night; 
eqaally  deep,  indestraccible  is  our  assurance 
Ihat  the  Morning  also  will  not  fail.  Nay,  al- 
ready, as  we  Itiok  ronnd,  streaks  of  a  day- 
spring  are  in  the  east:  it  is  dawning;  when 
the  time  shall  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  day.  The 
progress  of  man  towards  higher  and  no- 
bier  Developments  of  whatever  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  him,  lies  noi  only  prophesied  to 
Failh,  bat  now  written  to  the  eye  of  Obserra- 
lion,  so  thai  be  who  runs  may  read. 

One  great  step  of  progress,  for  example,  we 
should  say,  in  actual  circumstances,  was  this 
same  ■  C-.e  clear  ascertainment  that  wfl  are  in 
progress.  Abonl  the  grand  Course  of  Provi- 
dence, and  his  final  Purposes  with  us,  we  can 
Itnow  nothing,  or  almost  nothing;  m.in  begins 
in  darkness,  ends  in  darkness;  mystery  is 
everywhere  around  us  and  in  us,  under  our 
feel,  among  our  hands.  Nevertheless  so  much 
has  become  evident  to  everyone,  that  this 
wondrous  Mankind  is  advancing.jgui^whithej; 
that  at  feasl  "£ar"htniiaS.lfiijifs^5ffiJ>aiEle£n' 
and  fnr  ev.ey  wiK'Jj^,.iii,Mo»ement.8nd  Change; 
— as,  indeed,  for  beings  thai  eiisl  inTttB^l'By 
virme  of  Time,  and  are  made  of  Time,  might 
have  been  long  since  understood.  In  some 
provinces,  il  is  true,  as  in  Eiperimenial  Sci- 
ence, this  discovery  is  an  old  one ;  but  in  mo»t 
others  it  belongs  wholly  to  these  latter  days. 
How  often,  in  former  ages,  by  eternal  Creeds, 
eternal  Forms  of  Government,  and  the  like, 
has  it  been  attempted,  fiercely  enough,  and 
with  destructive  violence,  ID  rhain  the  Fulnre 
iinder  the  Past;  and  say  to  the  Providence, 
whose  ways  with  man  are  mysterious,  and 
through  the  great  Deep;  Hitherto  shall  thou 
come,  but  no  farther!  A  wholly  insane  attempt; 
and  for  man  himself,  could  it  prosper,  the 
Irightfollest  of  ail  enchantments,  a  very  Life- 
in-Death.  Man's  task  here  below,  the  destiny 
of  every  individual  man,  is  to  be  in  turns  Ap- 
prentice and  Workman ;  or  say  rather.  Scholar, 
Teacher,  Discoverer ;  by  nature  he  has  a 
strength  for  learning,  for  imitating ;  but  also  a 
strength  for  aciing,  for  knowing  on  his  own 
account.  Are  we  not  in  a  World  seen  to  be 
Infinite;  the  relations  lying  closest  together 
modified  by  those  lalesl-discovered,  and  lying 
farthest  asunder  J  Could  you  ever  spell-bind 
Tnan  into  a  Scholar  merely,  so  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  discover,  to  correct;  could  you  ever 
eslablish  a  Theory  of  (he  Universe  Ihat  were 
entire,  unimprovable,  and  which  needed  only 
to  be  got  by  heart;  man  then  were  spiritually 
defunct,  the  species  We  now  name  Man  had 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  gods,  kinder  to  tis 
than  we  are  to  ourselves,  have  forbidden  such 
suicidal  acls.  As  Phlogiston  is  displaced  by 
Oxygen,  and  Ihe  Epicycles  of  Ptolemy  by  the 
Ellipses  of  Kepler;  so  does  Paganism  give 
place  to  Catholicism,  Tyranny  to  Monarchy, 
and  Feudalism  to  Representative  Government, 
— where  also  the  process  does  not  slop.  Per- 
fection of  Practice,  like  completeness  of 
Opinion, is  always  approaching,  never  arrived; 
Truth,  in  the  words  of  Schiller,  inimer 
'it:  never  is,  always  is  a-being. 


Sad,  truly,  were  our  condition  did  we  know 
but  this,  that  Change  is  universal  and  inevi- 
table. Launched  into  a  dark  shoreless  sea  of 
Pyrrhonism,  what  would  remain  for  us  but  to 
sail  aimless,  hopeless ;  or  make  madly  merry, 
while  Ihe  devouring  Death  had  not  yet  engulfed 
us  1  As,  indeed,  we  have  seen  many,  and  still 
see  many  do.  Nevertheless  so  stands  it  not. 
The  venerator  of  ihe  Past  (and  lo  what  pure 
bean  is  the  Past,  in  that . "^mjxrniiijta . ntJagi 
mory,''(rtherthaiI'Si4-^>d.hpljT)  sorrows  no* 
ov«r  iis  departii''e,  as  one'iilterly  bereaved. 
The  true  Past  departs  not,  nothing  ihai  was 
worthy  iti  the  Past  departs  ;  no  Truth  or  Good- 
ness realized  by  man  everdlMr'OT  cati  dife; 
but  is'  air  slillhere,"iind  recogflisedof  not, 
lives  and  works  through  endless  changes.  If 
all  things,  to  speak  in  the  German  dialect,  ai^ 
discerned  by  as,  and  exist  for  ns,  in  an  element 
of  Time,  and  therefore  of  Mortality  and  Mata- 
bilily;  yet  Time  itself  reposes  on  Eternity: 
the  truly  Great  and  Transcendental  has  its 
basis  and  substance  in  Eternity;  stands  re- 
vealed to  us  as  Eternity  in  a  vesture  of  Time. 
Thus  in  all  PoelIyIWBl:shi|^^Arl,  Socigljit as 
one  foinh  pftsses'mlo  anQtSec,.ootfimg  a  losli 
it/is"  hm  the"  sci'pSiffcial,  «.s  il-  we^'TTe  hdy 
only,  that  grows  obsolete  and  dies;  under  Ihe 
iiiortal  body  lies  a  soni  Ihat  is  immortal ;  thai 
anew  incarnates  itself  in  fairer  revelation ;  and 
the  Present  is  the  living  sum-total  of  the  whole 
Past. 

In  Change,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  ter- 
rible, nothing  supernatural:  on  the  contrary, 
it  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  our  lot,  and  life 
in  this  world.  To-day  is  not  yesterday:  we 
onrselves  change;  how  can  our  Worl;s  and 
Thonjrhfs.  if  they  are  always  to  be  the  fittest, 
continue  always  the  same^  Change,  indeed, 
is  painfal;  yet  ever  needful:  and  if  Memory 
have  its  force  and  worth,  so  also  has  Hope. 
Nay.  if  we  look  weU  to  it,  what  is  all  Derange- 
ment, and  necessity  of  great  Change,  in  itself 
snch  an  evil,  but  the  product  simply  of  tn- 
freawrf  itsnvrcvt  which  the  old  mithoOs  can  no 
longer  administer;  of  new  wealth  which  the 
old  coffers  will  no  longer  contain  *  What  is 
it,  for  example,  that  in  our  own  day  hursts 
asunder  the  bonds  of  ancient  Political  Sys- 
tems, and  perplejes  all  Europe  with  the  fear 
of  Chanjte,  but  even  this:  the  increase  of 
social  resources,  which  the  old  social  methods 
will  no  lonsrer  aufficientlv  administer  7  The 
new.  omnipotence  of  the  Steam-engine  is  hew- 
ing asunder  quite  other  mountains  than  the 
physical.  Have  not  our  economical  distresses, 
those  barnyard  Conflagrations  themselves,  the 
frightfullest  madness  of  our  mad  epoch,  their 
ri.se  also  in  what  is  a  real  increase :  increase 
ofMen;  of  human  Force;  properly,  in  such  a 
Planet  as  ours,  the  most  precious  of  all  in- 
creases? It  is  true  again,  the  ancient  methods 
of  admiuistration  will  no  longer  suffice.  Must 
the  indomitable  millions,  full  ^f  old  Saxon 
enetigy  and  fire,  lie  cooped  up  in  this  Western 
Noolr,  choking  one  another,  as  in  a  Blackhole 
of  Calcutta,  while  a  whole  fertile  untenanted 
Earth,  desolate  for  want  of  Ihe  ploughshare, 
cries  :  C^me  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  ? 
If  Ihe  ancient  Captains  can  no  longer  yield 
;  guidance,  new  must  bef^ sbught, ^iflle.r.:  for  the 
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difficulty  lies  not  in  nature,  but  in  arliSce  :  the 
European  Calcuila-Blackhoie  has  no  walls  but 
air  ones,  and  paper  ones. — So,  too,  Skeptioisra 
itself,  wJih  Its  innumerable  mischiefs,  what  is 
It  but  tSte  sour  fruii  of  a  most  blessed  increase, 
that  of  Knowledge;  a  fruit,  too,  that  will  aot 
always  continue  sour? 

In  fact,  much  as  we  have  said  and  mourned 
about  the  unproductive  prevalence  of  Meta- 
physics, it  was  not  without  some  insight  into 
the  use  Ihat  lies  in  them.  Melaphysical  Specu- 
latjon,  ^ajieceaaaijL  evil,  is^Te  ..tcrertrsSFSf 
muclTgood.  TTie  Jever  of  Sfcepiiciam-muat 
aeedshnfji  ilself  oat, and  burn  out  thereby  the 
Impurities  that  caused  it ;  then  again  will  there 
be  clearness,  health.  The  principle  of  Lift, 
whicli  now  straggles  painfully,  in "  the  outer, 
ihin,  and  barren  domain  of  the  Conscious  or 
Mechanical,  may  ihea  withdraw  into  its  inner 
Sanctuaries,  its  abysses  of  mystery  and  mi- 
racle; withdraw  deeper  than  ever  into  that 
domain  of  the  Unconscious,  tiy  nature  iofiaite 
and  inexhaustible;  and  creatively  work  \here. 
From  that  mystic  region,  and  from  Ihat  alone, 
alt  wonders,  all  Poesies,  and  Religions,  and 
Social  Systems  have  proceeded:  the  like  won- 
ders, and  greater  and  higher,  lie  slumbering 
there;  and,  brooded  on  by  the  spirit  of  the 
waters,  will  evolve  themselves,  and  rise  like 
exhalations  from  the  Deep. 

Of  our  modern  Mela£!)isiss,  accordingly, 
may  not  this  already  be  said,  that  if  they  have 
produced  no  Affirmation,  they  have  jfisiiojied 

disease;  tlie  fire  "of..  Doubt,,  ag^above  hinted, 
consuming  away  the  Doubtful;  that  so  the 
Certain  come  to  light",  aBd-a'sain  lie  visible  on 
the  surface.  English  or  French  Metaphysics, 
in  reference  tolhislast  stage  of  the  speculative 
process,  are  not  what  we  allude  to  here;  but 
only  [he  Metaphysics  of  the  Germans.  In 
France  or  England,  since  the  days  of  Diderot 
and  Hume,  though  all  thought  has  been  of  a 
skeptico-metaphysical  texture,  so  far  as  there 
were  any  Thought,  we  have  seen  no  Meta- 
physics -,  but  only  more  or  less  ineffectual 
questionings  whether  snch  could  be.  In  the 
Pyrrhonism  of  Hume  and  the  Materialism  of 
Diderot,  Logic  had,  as  it  were,  overshot  itself, 
overset  itself.  Now,  though  the  aihlete,to  use 
cur  old  figure,  cannot,  by  much  Hfiing,  lift  up 
his  own  body,  he  may  shift  it  out  of  a  laming 
posture,  and  get  to  stand  in  a  free  one.  Such 
a  service  have  German  Metaphs'sics  done  for 
man's  mind.  The  second  sickness  of  Specula- 
tion has  abolished  both  itself  and  the  first. 
Friedrich  Schlegel  complains  much  of  the 
fruitless ness,  the  tumult  and  transiency  of 
German  as  of  alt  Metaphysics;  and  with  rea- 
son :  yet  in  that  wide-spreading,  deep-whirling 
vortei  of  Kantism,  so  soon  metamorphosed 
into  Fichteism,  Schellingism,  and  then  as 
Hegelism,  and  Cnnsinism,  perhaps  finally 
evaporated,  is  nut  this  issue  visible  enough, 
that  Pyrrhonism  and  Materialism,  themselves 
necessary  phenomena  in  European  culture, 
have  disappeared;  and  a  Faith  la  Religion 
has  again  become  possible  and  inevitable  for 
the  scientific  mind;  and  the  word  Frjf-thinker 


n   the   higher  Literature  of  Girrmany,  (here 
ilready  lies,  for  him  that  can  read  it,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  revelation  of  the  Godlike  ; 
yet  unrecognised  by  the  mass  of  the  world; 
but  wailing  there  for  recognition,  and  sure  to 
find  it  when  the  fit  hour  comes.    This  age  also 
not  wholly  without  its  Prophets. 
Again,  under  another  aspect,  if  tJlilitarian- 
ra,  or  Radicalism,  or  the  Mechanical  Philo- 
iphy,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  has 
ill  its  long  task  to  do ;  nevertheless  wp  can 
)w  see  through  it  and  beyond  it ;  in  the  bel- 
r  heads,  even   among  us  English,  it  has  be- 
ime  obsolete;  as  in  other  countries  it  has 
been  in  such  headi  for  s  me  forty  or  eien 
fifty  years      What   sound  mmd   among   the 
"      ch    for  etample   now  fancier  th^i  men 
be  gove  Tied  by    Constilu  ions      b)   the 
r  <o  cunniDg   mechanizing  of  Selfinte 
and    all    conceivabe    adjustments    of 
checking  and  balauc  ng    in  a  word    bv  the 
best  pi  sibie  solution  of  this  quite  insofoWe 
id    imp  ssible    problem     Uvet   a   vmrll  of 
icaia    lo  pj  oivee  in  Bnnes  y  fTom  Ihar  i  tiled 
don'     Were   not    eip'-rimeots   enough   of 
=  kind  tried  before  all  Eur  pe  and  lound 
»nting,  when,  in  that  doom,  day  of  Prance, 
e  infinite  gulf  of  human  Passion  shivered 
asunder  the  thin   rinds  of  Habit ;   and  burst 
forth  all-devouring,  as  in  seas  of  Nether  FireJ 
Which  cunningly-devised  "Constitution," con- 
stitutionai,  republican,  democratic,  sans-culo^ 
lie,  could  bind  that  raging  chasm  together! 
Were  they  not  alt  burnt  up,  like  Paper  as 
they  were,  in  its  molten  eddies;  and  still  the 
fire-sea  raged  fiercer  than   before  t     It  is  not 
by  Mechanism,  but  by  Religion  ;  not  hy  Self- 
inlerest,  but  by  Loyalty,  that  men  are  governed 
or  governable. 

femarkable  it  is,  truly,  how  everywhere 
the  eternal  fact  6egins  agaiBtp'Be  recogBised, 
that  there  is  a  Godlike  in  iHunan  affairs ;  that 
Gild  not  only  made  us  and  beholds,  us,  but  is 
lii"  us  and  arotiiid  us';  that  the  Age  of  Mira- 
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each  coiiniry  after  its  own  fashion. 
In  France,  among  the  younger  nobler  minds, 
strangely  enough;  where,  in  their  loud  con- 
tention with  the  Actual  and  Conscious,  the 
Ideal  or  Unconscious  is,  for  the  time,  without 
exponent;  where  Religion  means  not  the  pa- 
rent of  Polity,  as  of  all  that  is  highest,  but 
Polity  itself;  and  this  and  the  other  earnest 
man  has  not  been  wanting,  who  could  whisper 
audiblv :  "  Go  to,  I  will  make  a  religion."  In 
Enftland  still  more  strangely;  as  in  all  things, 
worthy  England  will  have  its  way:  by  the 
shrieking  of  hysterical  women  casting  out  of 
devils,  and  other  "  gills  of  the  Holy  GhosL" 
Well  miRht  Jean  Paul  say,  in  this  his  twelfth 
hour  of  the  Night,  "  the  living  dream  i"  well 
might  he  say,  "  the  dead  walk."  Meanwhile 
let  Hs  rejoice  rather  that  so  much  has  been 
seen  into,  were  it  through  never  so  diflracting 
media,  and  never  so  madly  distorted ;  that  in 
all  dialects,  though  but  half-articu lately,  this 
high  Gospel  begins  to  be  preached:  "Man  is 
still  Man."  The  genius  of  Mechanism,  a-r 
was  once  before  predicted,  will  not  always  sil 
like  a  choking  incubus  on  our, soul;  biital 
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length,  when  by  a  new  magic  Word  the  old 
spell  is  broken,  become  our  slave,  and  as  fa- 
miliar-spirit do  ail  our  bidding.  "We  are 
npa,r    awakening  when  we    dream    that   we 

He  that  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  can  even 
now  say:  Why  should  I  falter!  Light  has 
come  into  the  world;  to  such  as  love  Light,  so 
as  Light  must  be  loved,  with  a  boundless  all- 
doing,  all-enduring  love.  For  the  rest,  let 
that  vain  struggle  lo  read  the  mystery  of  Iht 
Infinite  cease  to  harass  us.  It  is  a  mystery 
which,  through  all  ages,  we  shall  only  rt  ' 
here  a  line  of,  there  another  line  of.  IJo 
not  already  know  that  the  name  of  the  InflniTB 
is  Goon,  is  Gon!     Here  on  Earlh  we  ar 


Soldiers  fighting  m  a  foreign  latid ;  that  on- 
derstand  njt  the  plan  of  ihe  campaign,  and 
have  no  nepd  to  understand  it,  seeing  well 
what  I'l  at  our  hand  to  be  done  Let  us  do  it 
like  doldters  with  submission,  with  courage, 
with  a  heroic  joy.  ■'  Whatsoever  fhy  hand 
findeth  fo  do,  do  it  with  all  Ihy  mighL"  Be- 
hind us,  behind  each  one  of  us,  lie  Sir  Thou- 
sand years  of  huoiaa  efibrl,  human  conquest : 
before  us  is  the  boundless  Time,  with  its  as 
yet  uncreated  and  uneonquered  Continents 
and  Eldorados,  which  we,  even  we,  have  to 
conquer,  to  create:  and  from  the  bosom  of 
Eternity  shine  for  us  celestial'guiding  stars. 
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Keideh!  Ihon  here  beholdest  the  Eidolon  of 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Croethe.  So  looks  and 
liTes,  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  afar  in  the 
bright  little  friendly  circle  of  Weimar,  "the 
clearest,  most  universal  man  of  his  time." 
Strange  enough  is  the  cunning  that  resides  in 
the  lea  fingers,  especially  what  ihey  briiig  to 
pass  by  pencil  and  pen!  Him  who  never  snw 
England,  England  now  sees:  from  Fi-aser's 
"Gallery"  he  lotiks  forth  here,  wondering, 
doubtless,  how  he  came  into  such  LirU'siraiie 
("light-street,"  or  galasy;)  yei  with  kind  recog- 
nition of  all  neighbours,  even  as  the  moon 
looks  kindly  on  lesser  lights,  and,  were  Ihey 
bat  fish-oil  cressets,  or  terrestrial  VaitJchaH 
stars,  (of  clipped  tin,)  forbids  not  (heir  shining. 
Nay,  the  very  soul  of  the  man  Ihou  canst  like- 
wise  behold.  Do  but  look  well  in  (hose  forty 
volumes  of  "musical  wisdom,"  which,  under 
the  title  of  Goethe'i  Wtrki,  Cotta  of  TQbingen, 
or  Black  and  Yoang  of  Covent  Garden — once 
offer  them  a  trifle  of  drink-^noney — will  cheer- 
fully hand  Ihee :  greater  sight,  or  more  profit- 
able, thou  wilt  not  meet  with  in  this  generation. 
The  German  language,  il  is  presnmahle,  thou 
knuwest;  if  not,  sbouldst  Ihoa  undertake  the 
study  thereof  for  that  sole  end,  it  were  well 
yroTth  thy  while. 

Croqais  (a  man  otherwise  of  rather  satirical 
turn)  surprises  us,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  fit 
of  enlhnsiasm.  He  declares  often,  that  hi 
is  the  finest  of  all  living  heads;  speaks  mu 
of  blended  passion  and  repose;  serene  depths 
of  eyes;  the  brow,  the  temples,  royally  arched, 
a  very  palace  of  thought; — and  so  forth. 

The  writer  of  these  Notices  is  not  without 
decision  of  character,  and  can  believe  what  he 
knows.    He  answers  Brother  Croquis,  thai  it 
is  no  wonder  the  head  should  be  royal  and 
palace;  for  a  most  royal  work  was  appointed 
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to  be  done  therein.  Reader !  within  that  head 
the  whole  world  lies  mirrored,  in  such  clear, 
ethereal  harmony,  as  it  has  done  in  none  since 
Shakspeare  left  os:  even  this  Kag-fair  of  a 
world,  wherein  thou  painfully  strugglesi,  and 

is  tike)  stumblest— all  lies  transfigured 
here, and  revealed  aatheniically  lo  besiillholy, 
"  iivine.     What  alchyroy  was  that:  to  find 

u)  universe   fnlt  of  skepticism,  discord, 

'  of  belief,  end  melody,  and  reverence ! 
Was  not  iheit  an  epta  magnvm,  if  one  ever  was  1 
This,  then,  is  he  who,  heroically  doing  and  en- 
"  iriiig,  has  accomplished  it. 

In  this  dfsiracied  time  of  ours,  wherein  men 
have  lost  their  old  loadstars,  and  wandered 
night-fires  and  foolish  wili-o'-wisps ;  and 
all  things,  in  that  "  shaking  of  the  nations," 
have  been  tambled  into  chaos,  the  high  made 
low  and  the  low  high,  and  evtr  and  anon  some 
duke  of  this,  and  king  of  Ihat,  is  guiF'^  aloft, 
to  float  there  for  moments;  and  fancies  him- 
self Ihe  governor  atid  head-director  of  it  all, 
and  i>  bat  the  topmot.t  froth-bel},  lo  burst  again 
and  mingle  with  the  wild  fermenting  mass, — 
in  this  so  despicable  time,  we  say,  there  were 
nevertheless — be  iJie  bounleons  heavens  ever 

The  one,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena  now 
sleeps  "dark  anJ  lone,  amid  the  ocean's  ever- 
lasting Inllaby,"  the  other  still  rejoices  in  the 
blessed  sunlight,  on  the  hanks  of  the  lime. 

Great  was  the  part  allotted  each,  great  the 
talent  given  him  for  the  same;  yet,  mark  the 
contrast!  Bonaparte  walked  Ihrongli  thewar- 
convulsed  world  like  an  all-ilevouring  earth- 
quake, heaving,  thundering,  hurling  kingdom 
over  kingdom  ;  Goethe  was  as  the  mild-shining, 
inaudible  light,  which,  nolwiihsfanding,  can 
again  make  that  chaos  into  a  creation.  Thus, 
tno,  we  see  Napoleon,  with  his  Auslerlitzes, 
Walerloos,  and  Borodinos,  is  quite  gone — all 
departed,  sunk  to  silence  like  a  taTem-brawl. 
While  this  other!— Ac  still  shines  with  his 
direct  radiance;  his  inspit(_d words  are  lo abide 
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in  living  hearts,  as  the  life  and  inspiration  of 
thinliers,  born  and  stiil  unborn.  Some  6fty 
years  hence,  his  thinking  will  be  found  trans- 
lated, and  ground  down,  even  to  the  capacity 
of  the  diurnal  press;  acts  of  parHament  will 
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ihe  world. 
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one  counsel  (o  give,  the  secret  of  his  whole 
poetic  alchymy:  Gedenke  id  i.ebt.n.  Yes, 
"thinlc  of  living!"  Thy  hfe.  wert  ihou  the 
"  pitifullest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,"  is  no  idle 
dream,  but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy  own ;  it 
is  all  thou  hast  to  from  eteroity  with.  Work. 
then,  even  as  he  has  done,  and  does — ''Like  ± 
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Mik'e  sociality  of  nature  evinces  itself,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said,  with  abundant 
evidence  by  this  one  fact,  w^re  there  no  other : 
Ihe  unspeakable  delight  be  takes  in  Biography. 
It  is  written,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man ;"  to  which  study,  let  us  candidly  admit, 
he,  by  true  or  by  talse  methods,  applies  him- 
self, nothing;  ioaih.  "Man  is  perennially  inte- 
resting to  man;  nay,  if  we  look  strictly  to  it, 
there  is  nothing  else  interesting."  How  inex- 
pressibly comfortable  to  know  our  fellow- 
creature;  to  see  into  him,  understand  his  goings 
forth,  decipher  the  whole  heart  of  his  mystery : 


out  of  him 


1,  but  e 
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*■  the  world  altogether 
views  It;  so  mat  we  can  theoretically  coi 
him,  and  could  almost  praciioally  personate 
liim ;  and  do  now  thoronj^hly  discern  both 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  what  manner 
of  thing  he  has  got  to  work  on  and  live  on  ! 

A  scientific  interest  and  a  poetic  one  alike 
inspire  us  in  this  inatter.  A  scientific :  because 
every  mortal  has  a  Problem  of  Existence  set 
before  him,  which,  were  it  only,  what  for  the 
most  it  is,  the  Problem  of  keeping  soul  and 
body  together,  must  be  tn  a  certain  eitent 
orisiai'l,  unlike  every  other;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  so  lilii'  every  other;  like  our  own, 
therefore ;  instructive,  moreover,  since  we  also 
are  indentured  to  live.  A  poetic  interest  still 
more :  for  precisely  this  same  struggle  of 
human  Free-will  against  material  Necessity, 
which  every  man's  Life,  by  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  the  man  continues  alive,  will  more 
or  less  victoriously  eihihit, — is  thai  which 
above  all  else,  or  rather  inclusive  of  all  else, 
calls  the  Sympathy  of  mortal  hearts  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  whether  as  acted,  or  as  represented 
and  written  of,  not  only  is  Poetry,  but  is  the 
sole  Poetry  possible.  Borne  onwards  by  which 
two  all-embracing  interests,  may  the  earnest 
Lover  of  Biography  expand  himself  on  all 
sides,  and  indefinitely  enrich  himself.  Look- 
ing with  the  eyes  of  every  tiew  neighbonr,  he 
can  discern  a  new  world  diflereiit  for  each; 
feeling  with  the  heart  of  every  neighbour,  he 
lives  with  every  neighbour's  liie.ereTi  as  with 
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ndivicluaJ  is  a  mirror  to  us;  a  mirror  both 
cientificand  poetic;  or,  if  you  will,  both  nal- 
ral  and  magical; — from  which  one  would  so 
gladly  draw  aside  the  gauze  veil ;  and,  peering 
therein,  discern  the  image  of  his  own  natural 
face,  and  the  supernatural  secrets  that  pro- 
phetically lie  under  I)ie  same  I 
£>8b5erve,  accordingly,  to  what  extent,  in  the 
actual  course  of  things,  this  business  of  Bio- 
graphy is  practised  and  relished.  Define  to 
thyself,  judicious  Reader,  the  real  significance 
of  these  phenomena,  named  Gossip,  Egotism, 
Personal  Narrative,  (miraculous  or  not,)  Scan- 
dal, Raillery.  Slander,  and  such  like  ;  the  sum- 
total  of  which  (with  some  fractional  addition 
of  a  better  ingredient,  generally  ton  small  to  be 
noticeable)  constitutes  that  o^er  grand  pheno- 
menon still  called  "Conversation."  Do  they 
not  mean  wholly;  Biography  aaci .St^'obiographg? 
Not  only  in  the  common  Speech  of  men ;  but 
in  all  Art,  too,  which  is  or  should  be  the  con- 
centrated and  conserved  essence  of  what  men 
can  speak  end  show.  Biography  is  almost  Uie 
one  thing  needful 

Even  in  the  highest  works  of  Art  our  interest, 
as  the  cntics  complain  is  too  apt  to  be 
strongly  or  even  mainly  of  a  Biographic  sort. 
In  the  Art  we  can  nowise  forget  the  Artist: 
while  looking  on  the  Trawfirttratio-,  while 
studying  the  Kiurf  we  ever  strive  to  figure  to 
ourselves  what  spiriidKeit  in  Raphael;  what 
a  head  was  that  of  Hnmer,  wherein,  woven  of 
Elysian  light  and  Tartarian  gloom,  that  old 
world  fashioned  itself  together,  of  which  these 
written  Greek  characters  are  but  a  feeble 
though  perennial  copy.  The  Painter  and  the 
Singer  are  present  lo  us;  we  partially  and  for 
the  lime  become  the  very  Painter  and  the  very 
Singer,  while  we  enjoy  the  Picture  and  the 
Song.  Perhaps,  too,  let  the  critic  say  what  he 
will,  this  is  the  highest  enjoyment,  Ihe  clearest 
recognition,  we  can  have  of  these.  Art  indeed 
is  Art;  yet  Man  also  is  Man.  Had  the  Tram 
figuration  been  painted  without  human  hand, 
had  it  grown  merely  on  the  canvas,  sar  by 
atmospheric  influences,  as  lichen -pictures  do 
on  rocks, — it  were  a  grand  Picture  doubtless; 
yet  nothing  like  so  grand  as  tie  Picture,  which, 
on  opening  our  eyes,  we  everywhere  in 
Heaven  and  in  Earth  see  painie^i  and  every- 
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r  with  indifference, — because 
Ihe  Painter  was  not  a  Man.  Think  of  this; 
much  lies  in  ii.  The  Vatican  is  great;  yet 
poor  to  Chimborazo  or  the  Pea.ke  of  Teneriffe  : 
its  dome  is  but  a.  foolish  Big-endian  or  LilUe-  | 
endiatt  cliip  of  an  ef^g-shell,  compared  with  | 
that  star-fretted  Dome  where  Arcturua  and  1 
Orion  glance  for  ever;  which  lalier.  not  with- 
standing, who  loots  al,  save  perhaps  some  ne- 1 
cessilous  star-^azer  bent  to  make  Almanacs, 
some  thick-quilted  watchma.n,io  see  what  vea- 1 
iher  it  will  prowel  The  Biographic  interest  [ 
is  wanting;  no  Michael  Angelo  was  He  who  ' 
built  that  "Temple  of  Immensity;"  therefore  i 
do  we,  pitiful  Littlenesses  as  we  are,  turn  rather 
10  wonder  and  to  worship  in  Uie  liitle  toybox 
of  a  Temple  bailt  by  our  like. 

Still  more  decisively,  still  more  eicltisjvely 
does  the  Biographic  interest  manifest  itself,  as 
we  descend  into  lower  regions  of  spiritual 
communication;  through  the  whole  range  of 
what  is  called  Liieratare,  Of  History,  for  ex- 
ample, Ihe  most  honoured,  if  not  honourable 
species  of  composition,  is  not  the  whole  pnr- 
port  bii^raphicl  "  History,"  it  has  been  said, 
"is  the  essence  of  innnmerable  Biographies." 
Such,  at  least,  it  should  bei  whether  it  is, 
might  admit  of  question.  But,  in  any  case, 
what  hope  have  we  in  turning  over  those  old 
iuierminable  Chrotiicies,  with  (heir  garrulities 
and  insipidities  ;  or  still  worse,  in  patiently  ex- 
amining those  modern  Narrations,  of  the  Phi- 
losophic kind,  where  "Philosophy,  teaching 
by  Experience,"  must  sit  like  owl  on  house- 
top, sfeiiig  nothing,  uadfitaniling  nothing,  ut- 
tering only,  with  solemnity  enotigh,  her  per- 
petual most  wearisome  hoo-hoo: — what  hope 
have  we,  except  for  the  most  part  fallacious 
one  of  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  oar 
fellow-creatures,  though  dead  and  vanished, 
yel  dear  to  ns  ;  how  they  got  along  in  those  old 
days,  suHeriag  and  doing;  to  what  extent,  and 
under  wha.i  circumstances,  they  resisted  the 
Devil  and  triumphed  over  him,  or  struck  their 
colours  lo  him,  and  were  trodden  under  foot 
by  him;  bow,  in  short,  the  perennial  Battle 
went,  which  men  name  Life,  which  we  also  in 
these  new  days,  with  indifferent  fortune,  have 
to  fighl,  and  must  bequeath  (o  our  snns  and 
grandsons  to  go  on  lighting, — rill  the  Enemy 
one  day  be  quite  vanquished  and  abolished,  or 
else  the  great  Night  sink  and  part  the  combat- 
ants; and  thus,  either  by  some  Millennium  or 
some  new  Noah's  Deluge,  the  Volume  of  Uni- 
Tersal  History  wind  itself  up !  Other  hope,  in 
studying  such  Books,  we  have  none :  and  thai 
it  is  a  deceitful  hope,  who  that  has  tried  kno 
not!  A  feast  of  widest  Biographic  insight 
spread  for  ua;  we  enter  full  of  hungry  ami 
pation :  alas !  like  so  many  other  feasts,  which 
Life  invites  us  to,  a  mere  Ossian's  "feast  of 
thills," — the  food  and  liquor  being  all  emptied 
out  and  clean  gone,  and  only  the  vacant  dishes 
and  deceitful  emblems  thereof  leftl  Your 
modern  Historical  Restanraienrs  are  indeed 
Utile  better  than  high-priests  of  Famine;  Ihat 
keep  chaice!it  china  dinner-sets,  only  no  din- 
ner to  serve  therein.  Yet  such  is  our  Biogra- 
jihic  appetite,  we  run  trying  from  shop  to 
("hop,  with  ever  new  hope;  and,  unless  we 
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Again,  consider  the  whole  class  of  Fictitious 
Narratives ;  from  the  highest  category  of  epic 
-  dramatic  Poetry,  in  Shakspeare  and  Homer, 
)wn  to  the  lowest  of  froth  Prose  in  the  Fash- 
luable  Novel.  What  are  all  these  but  so 
many  mimic  Biographies  i  Attemiils,  here  by 
an  inspired  Speaker,  there  by  an  uninspired 
Babbler,  to  deliver  himself,  more  or  less  inef- 
fectually, of  the  grand  secret  wherewith  alt 
hearts  labour  oppressed :  The  significance  of 
Man's  Life; — which  deliverance,  evan  as 
traced  in  the  nnfurnished  head,  and  printed  at 
the  Minerva  Press,  finds  readers.  For,  ob- 
.  though  there  is  a  greatest  Fool,  as  a  su- 
perlative in  every  kind;  and  tht  most  Foolish 
man  in  the  Earth  is  now  indubitably  living 
and  breathing,  and  did  this  morning  or  lately 
It  breakfast,  anil  is  even  now  digesting  the 
ime;  and  looks  out  on  Ihe  world,  with  his 
m  horn-eyes,  and  inwardly  Pirms  some  un- 
speakable theory  thereof:  yet  where  shall  Ihe 
itheniically  Existing  be  personally  met  with  t 
in  one  of  us,  otherwise  than  by  gness,  knuw 
at  we  have  got  sight  of  him,  have  orally 
communed  with  him  1  To  lake  even  the  nar 
rower  sphere  of  this  our  English  metropolis, 
can  any  one  con^denlly  say  to  himself,  that  he 
has  conversed  with  the  identical,  individual. 
Stupidest  man  now  extant  in  London  1  No 
one.  Deep  as  we  dive  in  the  Profound,  there 
is  ever  a  new  depth  open.^j :  where  ihe  ultimate 
boiiom  may  lie,  through  what  new  scenes  of 
being  we  must  pass,  before  reaching  it,  (except 
that  we  know  it  does  lie  somewhere.and  might 
by  human  faculty  and  opjiortunity  he  reached,) 
is  altfigelher  a  mystery  to  us.  Strange,  tan- 
talizing pursuit!  We  have  the  fnlle.st  assu- 
raoce,  not  only  that  there  is  a  Stupidest  of 
London  men  actually  resident,  with  bed  and 
board  of  some  kind,  in  London;  but  that  seve- 
ral persons  have  been  or  perhaps  are  now 
speaking  face  to  face  with  him :  while  for  os, 
chase  il  as  we  may,  snch  scientific  blessedness 
will  too  probably  be  for  ever  denied  I — But  the 
thing  we  meant  to  enforce  was  this  comforta- 
ble fact,  Ihat  no  known  Head  was  so  wooden, 
but  there  might  be  other  heads  to  which  it 
were  a  genius  and  Friar  Bacon's  Oracle.  Of 
no  given  Book,  not  even  of  a  Fashionable 
Novel,  can  you  predicate  with  certainty  that 
its  vacuity  is  absolute  ;  Ihat  there  are  not  other 
vacuities  which  shali  partially  replenish  them- 
selves therefrom, and  esieemitapfenum.  How 
knowesi  thou,  may  the  distressed  Novelwright 
exclaim,  Ihat  I,  here  where  I  sit.  am  the  Fool- 
i.^he.iit  of  existing  mortals;  that  this  my  Irting- 
ear  of  a  Fictitious  Biography  shall  not  find 
one  and  (be  other,  into  whose  still  longer  ears 
it  may  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  in- 
stilling somewhat  J  We  answer,None  knows, 
none  can  certainly  know ;  therefore,  write  on, 
worthy  Brother,  even  as  thou  ci 


n  thee. 


^ , ...  .  jgard  to  "Fictitious  Bio- 
graphies," and  much  other  matter  of  like  sort, 
which  the  greener  mind  in  these  days  inditeth, 
we  may  as  well  insert  some  singular  sen- 
tences on  the  importance  and  significance  of 
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if(aJi(j(,  as  they  stand  wrillen  forns  in  Professor 
Gottfried  Sauerteig's  ^silitlische  SpiiTigwirzel : 
a  Work,  perhaps,  as  yet  new  lo  most  Englisli 
readers.  The  Professor  and  Doctor  is  nol  a 
raarj  whom  we  can  praise  withoutreservation; 
neither  shall  we  say  that  his  Spnn»i(riiriEi  (a  sort 
of  magical  pick-locks,  as  he  affectedly  names 
them)  are  adeqoate  to  "stari"  evtty  bok  that 
loclis  ap  an  Eesthetic  myslerj;  nevertheless, in 
hiii  crabbed,  one-sided  way,  he  sometimes  hits 
masses  of  the  truth.  We  endeavonr  to  Irans- 
!aie  faithfully,  and  trust  the  reader  will  find  it 
worth  serious  perusal: 

"  The  significance, even  for  poetic  purposes," 
sa/3  Sauerteig,  "  that  lies  in  Rea.litt,  is  too 
apt  lo  escape  us ;  is  perhaps  only  now  begin- 
ning W  be  discerned.  When  we  named  Rons- 
leau'a  Co}if€ssions  an  elegiaco-didactic  Poem,  we 
meant  more  than  an  empty  figure  of  speech; 
we  meant  an  historical  scientific  fact. 

"  Fiction,  while  the  feigner  of  it  knows  that 
he  is  feigning,  partakes,  more  than  we  suspect, 
of  the  nature  of  V"?''  and  has  ever  an,  in  some 
degree,  unsatisfactory  character.  Al!  Mytho- 
logies were  once  Philosophies;  were  belieiteJ: 
the  Epic  Poems  of  old  titne,  so  long  as  they 
continued  cpif,  and  had  an;  complete  impres- 
siveness,  were  Histories,  and  understood  lobe 
narratives  of  fads.  In  so  for  as  Homer  em- 
ployed his  gods  as  mere  ornamental  fringes, 
and  had  not  himself,  or  at  least  did  not  e 
his  hearers  to  have,  a  belief  that  ihey 
real  agents  in  those  antique  doings ;  so  far  did 
he  fail  to  be  gtnuiiie;  so  far  was  he  a  partially 
hoiliiiB  and  false  singer ;  and  sang  to  please  only 
a  portion  of  man's  mind,  not  the  whole  thereof. 

■'Imagination  is,  aAer  all,  but  a  poor  matiei 
when  it  must  part  company  with  tJndersland- 
ing,  and  even  front  it  hostilely  in  flat  contra, 
diction.  Our  mind  is  divided  in  twain  :  there 
is  contest ;  wherein  that  which  is  weaker  must 
needs  come  to  the  worse.  Now  of  all  feelings, 
slates,  principles,  call  it  what  you  will,  in  man's 
mind,  is  nol  Belief  the  clearest,  slrotigest; 
against  which  all  others  contend  in  vain? 
Belief  is,  indeed,  the  beginning  and  first  con- 
dition of  ail  spiritual  Force  whatsoever:  only 
in  so  far  as  Imagination,  were  it  but  momen- 
tarily, is  6di™erf,can  there  be  any  use  or  mean- 
ing in  it,  any  enjoyment  of  it.  And  what  is 
momentary  Belief!  The  enjoyment  of  a  mo- 
ment. Whereas  a  perennial  Belief  were  en- 
joyment perennially,  and  with  the  whole  united 

"  It  is  thus  that  I  judge  of  the  Supernatural 
in  an  Epic  Poem ;  and  would  say,  the  instant 
it  had  ceased  to  be  authentically  supernatural, 
and  become  what  you call'Machinery;' sweep 
it  out  of  sight  (»(A(i^'es  «rir  von\  HaUe)  I    Of  a 
truth,  that  same '  Machinery,' about  which  the 
critics  make  such  hubbub,  was  well  named 
Machinery  .foritisin  ver)'deed  mechanical, 
wise  inspired  or  poetical.    Neither  for  K: 
there  the  smallest  aesthetic  enjoyment  in 
save  only  in  this  way :  that  we  believe  it  (o. 
iem  belietted, — by  the  Singer  or  his  Hearers ; 
whose  case  we  now  laboriously  slrugglt 
transport   ourselves ;    and    so,   with    stinted 
enough  result,  caich  some  reflei  of  the  Eea. 
lity.  which  for  them  was  wholly  real,  and  vi- 
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far  that  your  'Machinery'  is  avowedly  niecha 
nical  and  unhelieved. — what  is  it  else,  if  we 
dare  tell  ourselves  the  truth,  but  a  miserable, 
meaningless  Deception  kepi  up  by  old  use  and 
It  alone!  If  the  gods  of  an  Iliud  are  to  us 
longer  authentic  Shapes  of  Terror,  hearl- 
scirring,  heart-appalling,  but  only  vague-glit- 
tering Shadows, — what  must  the  dead  Pa- 
gan gods  of  an  Epigoniad  be,  the  dead-living 
Pagan-Christian  gods  of  a  Lnsinil,  the  concrete- 
abstract,  evangelical -metaphysical  gods  of  a 
Paradite  Lost?  Superantinated  lumber!  Cast 
raiment,  al  best ;  in  which  some  poor  mime, 
strutting  and  swaggering,  may  or  may  not  set 
fcrth  new  noble  Human  Feelings, (again  a  Rea- 
lity,) and  so  secure,  or  not  secure,  our  pardon 
of  such  hoydenish  masking, — for  which,  in  any 
case,  he  has  a  pardon  to  nsk. 

"Trufe  enough,  none  but  the  earliest  Epic 
Poems  can  claim  this  distinction  of  en  lire  cre- 
dibility, of  Reality:  after  an  lUnd,  a  Shaster,  a 
Keran,  and  other  the  like  primitive  jwrform- 
ances,  the  rest  seem,  by  this  rule  of  mine,  to  be 
al  together  excloded  from  the  list.  Accordingly, 
what  art  all  the  rest  from  Virgil's  ^net J  down- 
wards, in  comparison  1 — Frosty,  artificial,  he- 
terogeneous things;  more  of  gumllowers  than 
of  roses;  atbesl,  of  the  two  mixed  incoherently 
together:  to  some  of  which,  indeed,  it  were 
hard  to  deny  the  title  of  Poems ;  yet  to  no  one 
of  which  can  that  title  belong  in  any  sense  even 
resembling  the  old  high  one  it,  in  those  old  days, 
conveyed, — when  the  epithet  'divine'  or  '  sa- 
cred,' as  applied  to  the  altered  Word  of  man, 
was  not  a  vain  metaphor,  a  vain  sound,  hut  a 
real  name  with  meaning.  Thus,  loo,  the  farther 
we  recede  from  those  early  days,  when  Poetry, 
as  true  Poetry  is  always,  was  still  sacred  or 
divine,  and  inspired,  (what  ours,  in  great  part, 
only  pretends  to  be,) — the  more  impossible 
becomes  it  lo  produce  any,  we  say  not  true 
Poetry,  bul  tolerable  semblauce  of  such;  Ihe 
hollower,  in  particular,  grow  all  manner  of 
Epics;  till  at  length,  as  in  this  generation, the 
very  name  of  Epic  sets  men  a-yawning,  the 

public  calamity. 

"  But  what  if  the  inipastiMe  being  once  for  all 
quite  discarded,  the  probable  be  well  adhered  lo ; 
how  stands  ii  with  fiction  theii?  Why,  then,  I 
would  say.  the  evil  is  much  mended,  bnt  no- 
wise completely  cured.  We  have  then,  in  place 
of  Ihe  wholly  dead  modern  Epic,  the  parlially 
living  modern  Novel;  to  which  latter  it  is  much 
easier  to  lend  thai  above-mentioned,  so  essen- 
tial '  momentary  credence,'  than  to  the  former : 
indeed  infinitely  easier;  for  the  former  being 
flatly  incredible,  no  mortal  ™n  for  a  moment 
credit  it,  for  a  moment  enjoy  it.  Thus,  hero 
and  there,  a  Tom  Jones,  a  Meisler,  a  Crttsoe,  will 
yield  no  little  solacement  lo  the  minds  of  men : 
though  siill  Immeasurably  less  than  a  RtaUty 
would,  were  the  significance  thereof  as  im- 
pressively unfolded,  were  the  genius  that  could 
so  unfold  it  once  given  us  by  the  kind  Heavens. 
Neither  say  thou  that  proper  Realities  are 
wanting:  for  Man's  Life,  now  as  of  old.  is  the 
genuine  work  of  God;  wherever  there  is  a 
Man,  a  God  also  is  revealed,  and  all  that  is  God- 
like ;  a  whole  epitome  of  the  Infinite,  with  its 
folded  in  the  Life  of  every 
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Man.  Only,  alas,  Ihal  the  Seer  to  discern  this 
same  Godlike,  and  wJthGl  utterance  unfold  it 
Ibr  'IS,  is  wanting',  and  may  long  be  wanting ! 

"Nay,  a  question  arises  on  ttshere,  wherein 
the  whole  German  reading-world  will  eagerly 
join;  Whether  man  con  any  longer  he  so  in- 
terested by  the  spoken  Word,  as  lie  often  was 
in  those  primeval  days,  when,  rapt  away  by  its 
inscrutable  power,  he  pronoonced  it,  in  such 
dialect  as  he  had,  to  be  tranicetiderU/il,  (lo 
tranicead  all  measure,)  to  be  sacred,  prophetic, 
and  the  inspiration  of  a,  god  1  For  myself,  T, 
(itA  tneiMi  Orlrit,)  by  faith  or  by  insight,  do 
heartily  understand  thai  the  answer  to  sach 
question  will  be.  Yea !  For  never,  that  I  could 
in  searching  find  out,  has  Man  been,  by  Time 
which  devours  so  much,  deprivaled  of  any  fa- 
cQlly  whatsoever  that  he  in  any  era  was  pos- 
sessed of.  To  my  seeming,  the  babe  born  yester- 
day has  all  the  oi^atis  of  Body,  Soul,  atid  Spirit, 
ftnd  inexactly  the  same  combination  and  en  tire- 
ness,  that  the  oldest  Pclasgic  Greek,  or  Meso- 
potamian  Patriarch,  or  Father  Adam  himself 
could  boast  of.  Ten  fingers,  one  heart  with 
venous  and  arterial  blood  therein,  still  belong 
Id  man  thai  is  bortt  of  woman :  when  did  he 
lose  any  of  his  spiritual  Endowments  either: 
above  all, his  highest  spiritual  Endowment,  that 
of  revealing  Poetic  Beauty,  and  of  adequately 
receiving  (he  same  t  Not  the  material,  not  the 
Busi:eptibility  is  wanting;  oniy  (he  poet,  or  loi 
series  of  Poets,  to  work  on  these.  True,  ah 
too  true,  the  Poet  is  still  utterly  wanting,  or  a 
but  utterly:  nevertheless  have  we  not  centurii 
enotigh  before  us  to  produce  him  in  t  Him  ai 
much  else  I — I,  for  the  present,  will  but  predi 
that  chiefly  by  working  more  and  more  t 
Beiliti,  and  evolving  more  and  more  wisely 
ifsineihaaslible  meanings;  and, in  brief,  speak- 
ing forth  in  fit  utterance  whatsoever  our  whole 
soul  belienei,  and  ceasing  lo  Speak  forth  what 
thing  soever  our  whole  soul  does  not  belie\ 
will  this  high  emprise  be  accomplished,  o 
proxi mated  lo." 

These  notable,  and  nol  unfounded,  thi 
partial  and  ifetp-seeing  rather  than  wirff-seeing 
observations  on  the  great  import  of  KKiiiTy, 
considered  even  as  a  poetic  materinl,  we  have 
inserted  the  more  willingly,  because  a  tran- 
sient feeling  to  the  same  purpose  may  often 
have  su^ested  itself  to  many  readers;  and, 

n  the  whole,  it  is  good  that  every  reader  and 


every  writer  understand,  with  all 
conviction,  what  quite  infinite  worth  lies  in 
Truth  ,     how    all-pervading,    omnipstent,    in 
roan's  mind,  is  the  thing  we  name  Jieliff.    For 
the  rest,  Herr  Sauerteig,  though  one-sided,  on 
this   matter  of   Reality,   seems   heartily  per- 
Buaded,  and  is  nol  perhaps  so  ignorant  as  he 
looks.    It  cannot  be   unknown  lo  him,  for  ex- 
ample, what  noise  is  made  ahoul  "Invention  ;" 
what  a  supreme  rank  this  faculty  is  reckoned    one ;  wa 
to  hold  in  the  poetic  endowment.    Great  truly   toiled  in 
s  Invention ;  nevertheless,  that  is  but  a  poor  ,  strength 


Truth,  what  we  can  call  a  Revelation;  which 
last  does  undoubtedly  transcend  all  other  po- 
^Sbrts,  nor  can  Herr  Sauerteig  be  too 
in  its  praises.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ler  such  efilirt  is  still  possible  for  man, 
Sauerteig  and  the  bulk  of  the  world  are 
probably  at  issne, — and  will  probably  continue 
til!  that  same  "  Revelation"  or  new  "  Inven- 
n  of  Kealiiy,"  of  the  sort  he  desiderates, 
shall  itself  make  its  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  quilling  these  airy  regions,  let 
ly  one  bethink  him  how  ioipreasive  the 
smallest  historical  /":.'  may  become,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  grandest  fictiliom  cmiU  ;  what 
an  incalculable  force  lies  for  us  in  Ibis  consi- 
deration :  The  Thing  which  I  here  hold  imaged 
lally  occur;  was,  in  very 
truth,  an  element  in  the  system  of  the  All, 
whereof  I  too  form  part;  had  therefore,  and. 
through  alt  time,  an  authentic  being;  is 
1  dream, but  a  reality!  We  ourselves  can 
remember  reading  in  Tjird  Cliircnilnn,  with  feel- 
ings perhaps  somehow  accidentally  opened  to 
it, — certainty  with  a  depth  of  impression 
strange  to  us  then  and  niw, — that  insignifi- 
nl  looking  passage,  where  Charles,  after  the 
I itle  of  Worcester,  glides  down,  with  Squire 
Careless,  from  the  Royal  Oak,  at  night-fall, 
being  hungry :  how,  "  making  a  shift  lo  gel 
over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more 
grievous  to  the  King  hy  the  weight  of  his 
boots,  (TnT  he  could  not  put  ihem  off,  when  ha 
cut  oif  bis  hair,  for  want  of  shoes,)  before 
morning  they  came  to  ii  pour  coltngf,  lite  ovmer 
idicrmf  l-eivg  p  r.auiun  CalMiriranl-iHivi  la  Care- 
Itfu."  How  this  poor  drudge,  being  knocked 
up  from  hi'J  snoring,  "carried  them  into  a  lit- 
tie  barn  full  of  hay,  which  was  abetter  lodg- 
ing than  he  hnd  for  himself;"  and  by  and  by, 
not  without  difficulty,  brought  his  Majesty  "  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk," 
saying  candidly  that  "  he  himself  lived  by  his 
daily  labour,  and  that  n-hat  he  had  brought 
him  was  the  fare  he  and  his  wife  had :"  oa 
which  nourishing  diet  his  Majesiy,  "  staying 
upon  the  haymow,"  feeds  thankfully  for  two 
days;  and  then  departs,  under  new jiuidance, 
having  first  changed  clothes  down  to  the  very 
shirt  and  "  old  pair  of  shoeB,"  with  his  land- 
lord ;  and  so  as  worthy  Bunyan  has  it,  "  goes 
on  hi'  way,  and  sees  him  no  more."*  Singu- 
lar enough  if  we  will  think  of  it!  This  then 
was  a  genuine  flesh-and-hlodd  Rustic  of  the 
year  1651 :  he  did  actually  swallow  bread  and 
huttei^milk  (not  having  ale  and  bacon,)  and 
do  field  labour;  with  these  hob-nailed  "shoes" 
has  sprawled  through  mud-roads  in  winter, 
and,  jocund  or  not,  driven  his  team  a-field  in 
summer;  he  made  bargains;  had  chaiferings 
and  higglings,  now  a  sore  heart,  now  a  glad 
born ;  was  a  son,  was  a  father ; — 
any  ways,  being  forced  to  it,  till  the 
"    out  of  him  :  and  then — 


:  of  it  with  which  Belief  is  not  'con-  i lay  down  "to  rest  his  galled  back,"  and  sleep 
cemed.  "An  Irishman  with  whisky  in  hisllhere  till  the  long-distant  morning! — How- 
head,"  as  poor  Byron  said,  will  invent  you,  in  1  comes  it,  that  he  alone  of  al!  the  British  rus- 
fliis  kind,  till  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  |  tics  who  tilled  and  lived  along  with  him, 
Nay,  perhaps,  if  we  <!onsider  well,  the  highest   on  whom  the  blessed  sun  on  thai  same  "fifth 

eiercise  of  Invention  has,  in  very  deed,  nothing    

to  do  with  Fiction  ;  but  is  an  invention  of  new  i  •Hlsinry  orilM!  EebeUjon, 
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day  of  Seplember"  was  shining,  should  hare 
chanced  to  risR  on  us;  ihal  this  poor  pair  of 
ciculed  Shoes,  out  of  a  miliioii  iniiiion  hides 
thai  have  heen  tanned,  and  cut,  and  worn, 
shouM  still  subsist,  and  hang  visibly  together ! 
We  see  him  but  for  a  moment;  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  blanket  of  the  Night  is  rent  asun- 
der, so  that  we  behold  and  see,  and  then 
closes  over  him— for  ever. 

So  too,  in  some  BanneWg  Life  of  Johnson,  how 
indelible,  and  magically  bright,  does  many  a 
little  Heatitii  dwell  in  onr  remembrance ! 
There  is  no  need  that  the  personages  on  the 
scene  be  a  King  and  Clown ;  that  the  scene 
be  the  Forest  of  the  Royal  Oak,  "  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Staffdvdshire ;"  need  only  that  the 
scene  lie  on  this  old  firm  Earth  of  ours,  where 
we  also  have  so  surprisingly  arrived ;  that  the 
personages  be  men,  and  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a 
man.  Foolish  enough,  how  some  slight,  per- 
haps mean  and  even  ugly  incident — if  real,  and 
\i'ell  presented — will  fix  itself  in  a  sascepiive 
memory  and  lie  ennobled  there;  silvered 
■  e  pa 
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;  (he  Dead  are  all  holy, 
n    h        h     were  bsse  and  wicked  while 
a  rh        baseness   and  wickedness  was 

T        wa>   but  the  heavy  unmanageable 
E  m  n    hal  lay  round  them,  with  which 

h  UK      Q  prevailing:  llicy  (the  ethereal 

God-given  Force  that  dwelt  in  them,  and  was 
their  Self)  hive  now  shuffled  off  that  heavy 
Environment,  and  are  free  and  pure;  their 
hfe-long  Battle,  go  how  it  might,  is  all  ended, 
with  many  wounds  or  with  fewer;  they  have 
been  recalled  from  it,  and  the  once  harsh-jar- 
ring battle-field  has  become  a  silent  awe-iii- 
spirine  Golgotha,  and  Goi*esucjfccr— Field  i>f 
God '---Bo swell  relates  this  in  itself  smallest 
and  poorest  of  occurrences:  "As  we  walked 
along  the  Strand  to-night,  arm  in  arm,  a  wo- 
maifof  the  town  accosted  us  in  the  usunl  en- 
ticing manner.  'No,  no,  my  girl.'  said  John- 
son ;  '  it  won't  do.'  He.  however,  did  not 
treat  her  with  harshness,  and  we  talked  of  the 
wretched  life  of  such  women."  Strange  power 
of  Reality  I  Not  even  this  poorest  of  occur- 
rences, but  now,  after  seventy  years  are  come 
and  gone,  has  a  meaning  for  vs.  Do  but  con- 
sider that  it  is  Irtie  ■  that  it  did  in  very  deed 
occur!  That  unhappy  Outcast,  with  all  her 
isins  and  woes,  her  lawless  desires,  too  co 
p\ex  mischances,  her  waitings  and  her  ri 
ings,  has  departed  utterly :  alas !  her  sir 
finery  has  got  all  besmutched;  ground,  gei 
rations  since,  into  dust  and  smoke,  of  her  i 
graded  body,  and  whole  miserable  earthly 
eii.sience,  all  is  away ;  she  is  no  longer  here, 
but  far  from  us,  in  the  bosom  of  Eternity, — 
whence  we  too  came,  whither  we  loo  are 
bound  !  Johnson  said,  "  No,  no,  my  girl ;  it 
won't  do  ;"  and  then  "we  talked  ;" — and  here- 
with the  wretched  one,  seen  but  for  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  passes  on  into  the  utter  Dark- 
ness, No  high  Calisia,  that  ever  issued  from 
Story-teller's  brain,  will  imp  res 
deeply  than  this  meanest  of  the 
for  a  good  reason  :  Thai  she  issued  from.lhe 
Maker  of  Men. 

It  is  well  worth  the  Artist's  wh ill 
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for  himself  what  it  is  Ihat  gives  such  pitiful  in- 
cidents their  memorableness ;  his  aim  likewise 
is,  above  all  things,  to  be  >»emorable.  Half  the 
effect,  we  already  perceive,  depends  on  the 
object,  on  iti  being  real,  on  its  being  really  s«n. 
The  other  half  will  depend  on  the  observer; 
and  the  queslion  now  is :  How  are  real  objects 
to  be  so  seen  ;  on  what  quality  of  observing,  or 
of  style  in  describing,  does  this  so  intense  pic- 
torial power  depend!  Often  a  slight  circum- 
stance cnniribmes  curiously  to  the  result.-  some 
Lttle,  and  perhaps  to  appearance  accidental,  fea- 
iire  is  presented  ;  a  light-gleam,  which  inslan- 
meoasly  es'ciies  the  mind,  and  urges  it  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  and  evolve  the  meaning 
thereof  for  itself.  By  critics,  such  light-gleams 
and  their  almost  magical  inQuence  have  fre- 
quently been  noted  :  but  the  power  to  produce 
such,  to  select  snch  features  as  will  prodoce 
thera,  is  generally  treated  as  a  knack,  or  Iriclt 
ihe  trade,  a  secret  for  being  "  graphic  i" 
ereas  the.°e  magical  feats  are,  in  trulh, 
rather  inspirations;  and  Ihe  gill  of  performing 
.  'hich  acts  a  neon  scion  sly,  without  fore- 
Ihonghl,  and  as  if  by  naiu^  alone,  is  properly 
niHi  for  description. 

ne  grand,  invaluable  secret  there  is,  how- 
-,  which  includes  all  the  rest,  aild,  what  is 
eomlbrtttble,  lies  cleat^y  in  every  man's  power: 

Fn  e^ti,  b/i-itig  heart,  antt  wliat  fotlowi 
frmi  Ihe  pntTKstion  of  sueh!  Truly  has  il  been 
'  1,  emphatically  in  these  days  ought  it  to  be 
repealed:  A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of 
all  Knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the  whole 
mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to 
do  its  fit  work,  that  o!  knmciag:  and  therefrom, 
by  sure  consequence,  of  vieidly  vtlfring  forth. 
Other  secret  for  being  "  graphic"  is  there  none, 
worth  having :  but  this  is  an  atl-suflicient  one. 
See,  for  example,  what  a  smalt  Boswell  can 
do !  Hereby,  indeed,  is  the  whole  man  made  a 
living  mirror,  wherein  the  wonders  of  this  ever- 
wonderful  Universe  are,  in  their  true  light, 
(which  is  ever  a  magical,  miraculous  one,)  re- 
presented, and  reflected  back  on  us.  It  has 
been  said,  "the  heart  sees  farther  than  the 
head:"  but,  indeed,  without  the  seeing  heart 
there  is  no  true  seeing  fur  the  head  so  much  aS 
possible;  all  is  mere  oi-crsighi,  hallucination, 
and  vain  superficial  phantasmagoria,  which 
can  permanently  profit  no  one. 

Here,  too.  may  we  not  pause  for  an  instant, 
and  make  a  practical  refiection  1  Considering 
the  multitude  of  mortals  that  handle  the  Pen 
in  these  days,  and  can  mostly  spell,  and  write 
without  daring  violations  of  grammar,  the 
question  naturally  arises :  How  is  it,  then,  that 
no  Work  proceeds  from  them,  bearing  any 
stamp  of  authenticity  and  permanence  ;  of 
worth  for  more  than  one  day  ?  Ship'loads  of 
Fashionable  Novels,  Sentimental  Rhymes, 
Tragedies,  Farces,  Diaries  of  Travel,  Tales  by 
flood  and  field,  are  swallowed  moi.thly  into  the 
bottomless  Pool ;  still  does  the  Press  toil :  in- 
numerable Paper-makers,  Compositors,  Print- 
ers' Devils,  Bookbinders,  and  Hawkers  grown 
hoarse  with  loud  proclaiming,  rest  iKit  from 
their  labour;  and  still,  in  torrents,  rushes  on 
the  great  array  of  Publications,  unpausing.  to 
their  final  home;  and  still  Oblivion,  like  th° 
Grave,  cries:  Give!   Give!   How  is  it  Ihat  of 
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all  these  countless  Diu1tiludes,no  one  can  attain 
to  the  smallest  mark  of  excellence,  or  produce 
ooght  that  shall  endare  longer  ih^n  "  snow- 
flake  on  the  river,"  or  ihe  foam  of  penny-beer  I 
We  answer:  Becnuse  they  are  foam  ;  because 
there  is  no  Realiiy  in  tbeoi.  These  Three 
Thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  that 
make  up  the  army  of  British  Authors,  do  not, 
if  we  will  welt  consider  it,  uc  any  thing  what- 
ever ;  consequently  kiive  nothing  ihal  they  can 
reconl  and  ulier,  only  more  or  fewer  things 
tiiat  they  can  plaosibly  pretend  to  record.  The 
Dniverse,  of  Man  and  Nature,  is  still  quite 
shut  up  from  them ;  the  "  open  secret"  still 
utterly  a  secret ;  because  no  sympathy  with' 
Man  or  Nature,  no  igve  and  free  simplicity  of 
heart  has  yet  nnfolded  the  same.  Nothing 
but  a  pitiful  Image  of  their  own  pitiful  Self,' 
with  its  vanities,  and  grudgings,  and  ravenous 
bunker  of  3)'  kinds,  hangs  for  ever  painted  m 
the  retina  these  unfortunate  persons  i  so  that 
the  starry  \ll,  with  whatsoever  it  embraces, 
does  but  appear  as  some  expanded  magic- 
lantern  shadow  of  thai  same  Image,^ — andnatu 
rally  looks  pitiful  enongh. 

It  is  vain  for  these  persons  to  allege  that 
*ey  are  naturally  without  gift,  naturally  siu- 

£id  and  sightless,  and  so  run  attain  to  no 
nowledge  of  any  thing;  therefore,  in  writing 
of  any  thing,  must  needs  write  lalsehoods  of 
it,  there  heing  in  it  no  truth  for  them.  Not  so, 
good  Friends.  The  siopideal  of  you  has  a 
certain  faculty;  were  it  but  that  of  articulate 

g>eech,  (say,  in  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the 
ockney  dialect,  or  even  in  "  Governess-Bng- 
Lish,")  and  of  physically  discerning  what  lies 
under  your  nose.  The  stupidest  of  you  would 
perhaps  grudge  to  be  compared  in  faculty 
with  James  Boswell ;  yet  see  what  he  has  pro- 
duced !  You  do  not  use  your  faculty  honestly ; 
your  heart  is  shut  up;  full  of  greediness,  ma- 
lice, discontent;  so  your  intellectual  sense 
cannot  be  open.  It  is  vain  also  to  urge  that 
James  Boswell  had  opportunities;  saw  great 
men  and  great  things,  such  as  you  can  never 
hope  to  look  on.  What  make  ye  of  Parson 
White  in  Selbome  1  He  had  not  only  no  great 
men  to  look  on,  hut  not  even  men;  merely 
sparrows  and  cock-chafers :  yet  has  he  left  us 
a  Biography  of  these ;  which,  under  its  title 
Natural  ifirforjf  of  Selborne,  still  remains  valu- 
able to  us ;  which  has  copied  a  little  sentence 
or  two  faiih/tiUy  from  the  inspired  volume  of 
NaCnrei  and  so  is  itself  not  without  inspiration. 
Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  Sweep  away  atteily 
all  frothiness  and  falsehood  from  your  heart ; 
struggle  nnweariedly  to  acquire,  what  is  pos- 
sible for  every  god-created  Man,  a  free,  open, 
humble  soul ;  epeak  mo(  o(  all,  i«  ««j)  witf,  till 
you  have  somewhat  to  speak ;  care  not  for  the 
reward  of  your  speaking,  hut  simply  and  with 
imdivided  mind  for  the  truth  of  your  speaking : 
then  he  placed  in  what  section  of  Space  and 
of  Time  soever,  do  but  open  your  eyes,  and 
they  shall  actually  see,  and  bring  you  real 
hnourlidge,  woi  drous,  worthy  of  beHt/i  and  La-  \ 


stead  of  one  Boswell  and  one  White,  the  world 
will  rejoice  in  a  thousand, — stationed  on  their 
thousand  several  watch-towers,  to  instruct  us 
by  indubitable  documents,  of  whsLwever  in 
our  so  stupendous  world  comes  lo  light  and  is! 
0,  had  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  but  a 
magic  rod  to  turn  all  that  not  inconsiderable 
Ititellect,  which  now  deluges  us  with  artificial 
fietilioas  soap-lather,  and  mere  Lying,  into  the 
faithful  study  of  Reality, — what  knowledge  of 
great,  everlasting  Nature,  and  of  Man's  ways 
and  doings  therein,  would  not  every  year  bring 
OS  in  !  Can  we  but  change  one  single  soap- 
laiherer  and  mountebank  Juggler,  into  a  true 
Thinker  and  Dner,  that  even  Irics  honestly  to 
think  and  du — great  will  be  our  reward. 

But  to  return ;  or  rather  from  this  point  to 
begin  our  journey!  If  now,  what  with  Herr 
Sauerteig's  ^ringHiirzet,  what  with  so  much  lu- 
cubration of  our  own,  it  have  become  apparent 
how  deep  immeasurable  is  the  "worth  that  lies 
in  R'aliiy,"  and  farther,  how  exclusive  the  in- 
terest which  man  takes  in  the  Histories  of 
Man, — may  It  not  seem  lamentable,  that  so  few 
genuinelv  good  Biograplnes  have  yet  been  accu- 
mulated in  Literature ;  that  in  the  whole  world, 
one  cannot  find,  going  strictly  to  work,  above 
some  dozen,  or  baker's  dozen,  and  those  chieAy 
of  very  ancient  date  ^  Lamentable  ;  yet,  after 
what  we  have  just  seen,  accountable.  An- 
other question  might  be  ashed  :  How  comes  it 
that  in  England  we  have  simply  one  good 
Biography,  this  BoswcU't  Joh^ison:  and  of  gi>od, 
indifferent,  or  even  bad  attempts  at  Biography,' 
fewer  than  any  civilized  people!  Consider 
the  French  and  Germans,  with  their  Moreris, 


Vniverstlits.  not  to  speak  of  Bnusseaus,  Giieihes, 
Schubarts,  Jung-Stillings;  and  then  contrast 
with  these  our  poor  Birches,  and  Kippises  and 
Pecks, — the  whole  breed  of  whom,  moreover 

With  this  question,  as  the  answer  might 
lead  us  far,  and  come  out  unfiattering  to  patri- 
otic sentiment,  we  shall  not  intermeddle  ;  but 
turn  rather,  with  greater  pleasure,  to  the  fact, 
excellent  Biography  ij  actually  Eng- 


lish ;- 


mdeven 
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hand,  soliciting  a  new  consideration 
from  ns ;  such  as,  age  after  age  (the  Peren- 
nial showing  ever  new  phases  as  our  position 
alters,)  it  may  long  be  profitable  to  bestow  on 
it; — to  which  task  we  here,  in  this  age,  gladlr 
address  ourselves. 

First,  however.  Let  the  foolish  Apvii-fool 
day  pass  by  ;  and  our  Reader,  during  these 
twenty-nine  days  of  uncerlain  weather  that 
will  follow,  keep  pondering,  according  to  con- 
venience, Oie  purport  of  BioGRAPHi  in  gea-j- 
ral :  then,  with  the  blessed  dew  of  May-day, 
and  in  unlimited  convenience  of  space,  shall 
all  that  we  have  written  on  Johnson,  and  Bot- 
u-elVs  Jbkiifon,  and  Cmker's  BosiBeWi  Johnson,  br 
faithfully  laid  before  him. 
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jEsof's  Fly.  sitting  on  the  axle  of  the  cha- 
riot, has  been  much  laughed  at  for  exclaiming: 
What  a  dust  I  do  raise !  Yet  which  of  us,  in 
his  way,  has  not  sometimes  been  guilty  of  the 
like?  Nay.so  foolish  are  men,  iheyoAeOjStand- 
ing  at  ease  and  as  spectators  on  the  highway, 
will  Tolunteer  to  exclaim  of  the  Fly  (not  being 
templed  to  it,  as  ^ewas)  exactly  to  the  same  pur- 
port :  What  a  dusl  Ihuu  dosl  raise  1  Smallest  of 
mortals,  when  niounied  alofl  bycircnmsianoes, 
:ome  to  seem  great;  smallest  of  phenomena 
connected  wi[h  Ihem  are  treated  as  imponant, 
and  must  be  sedulously  scanned,  and  com- 
mented upon  with  loud  emphasis. 

That  Mr.  Croker  should  undertake  to  edit 
Bosicelt's  Life  of  Johnson,  was  a  praiseworthy 
but  no  miraculous  procedure:  neither  could 
the  accomplishment  of  such  undertaking  be, 
in  an  epoch  like  ours,  anywise  regarded  as  an 
event  in  Universal  Hislory;  the  right  or  the 
wrong  accomphshmenl  thereof  was,  in  very 
truth,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  things. 
However,  it  sal  in  a  great  environment,  on  the 
axle  of  a  high,  fast-rolling,  parliamentary 
chariot;  and  all  (he  world  has  exclaimed  over 
it,  and  the  author  of  it :  What  a  dust  thou  dost 
raise  !  List  to  the  Reviews,  and  "  Organs  of 
Public  Opinion,"  from  the  Nalioaul  Onmbin 
upwards;  criticisms,  vituperative  and  laudato- 
ry, stream  from  (heir  thousand  throats  of  brass 
and  leather;  here  chanting  /o  pieaia:  there 
grating  harsh  thunder,  or  vehement  shrew- 
mouse  squeakleis ;  till  the  general  ear  is  filled, 
and  nigh  deafened.  Boswelt's  Book  had  a 
noiseless  binii,  compared  with  this  Edition  of 
Boswell's  Book.  On  the  other  hand,  consider 
with  what  degree  of  tumult  Paradise  Lnsi  and 
the  Iliud  were  ushered  in  ! 

To  swell  such  clamor,  or  prolong  it  beyond 

most,  perhaps  we  are  bound  to  inform  simple 
readers,  with  all  possible  brevity,  what  manner 
of  performance  and  Edition  this  is ;  especial- 
ly, whether,  in  our  poor  judgment,  it  is  worth 
laying  out  three  pounds  sterling  upon,  yea  or 
not.  The  whole  business  belongs  distinotly  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  trivial  class. 

Let  OS  admit,  then,  with  great  readiness,  that 
as  Johnson  once  said,  and  the  Editor  repeats, 
"all  n'l'rks  which  describe  manners,  require 
notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less  ;"  that, 
accordingly,  a  new  Edition  of  B"sweli  was  de- 
sirable ;  and  that  Mr.  Croker  has  given  one. 
For  this  task  he  had  various  qualifications: 
his  own  voluntary  resolution  to  do  it;  his  high 
place  in  Society  unlocking  alt  manner  of  ar- 
chives 10  him ;  not  less,  perhaps,  a  certain 
anecdoti co-biographic  turn  of  mind,  natural 
or  acquired;  we  mean,  a  love  for  the  TninulcT 
events  of  History,  and  talent  for  investigating 
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these.  Let  us  adtiiit,  loo,  that  he  has  been  very 
diligent;  seems  to  have  made  inquiries  perse- 
veringly  far  and  near;  as  well  as  drawn  freely 
from  his  own  ample  stores;  and  so  tells  us  to 
appearance  quite  accurately,  much  that  he  has 
notfound  lying  on  the  highways,  but  has  had  to 
seelt  and  dig  for.  Numerous  persons,  chiefly 
of  quality,  rise  to  view  in  these  Notes;  when 
and  also  where  ihey  came  into  this  wottd,  re- 
ceived office  or  promotion,  died,  and  were 
buried  (only  what  they  i!vl,  except  digest,  re- 
maining ofien  loo  mysterious.}— is  faithfully 
enough  set  down.  Whereby  all  that  their  va- 
rious and  doubtless  widely-scattered  Tomb- 
stones could  have  taught  ns.  is  here  presented, 
at  once,  in  a  bound  Book.  Thus  is  an  indubi- 
table conquest,  though  a  small  one,  gained 
over  our  great  enemy,  the  all-destroyer  Time ; 
and  as  such  shall  have  welcome. 

Nay,  let  us  say  that  the  spirit  of  Diligence, 
exhibited  in  this  department,  seems  to  attend 
the  Editor  honestly  throughout:  he  keeps 
everywhere  a  watchful  outlook  on  his  Text; 
reconciling  the  distant  with  the  present,  or  at 
least  indicating  and  regretting  their  irrecon- 
cilability;  elucidating,  smoothing  dowtl;  in 
all  ways,  exercising,  according  to  ability,  a 
strict  editorial  superintendence.  Any  little 
Latin  or  even  Greek  fhra-^e  is  rendered  into 
English,  in  general  with  perfect  accuracy ; 
citations  are  verified,  or  el^ic  corrected.  On 
all  hands,  moreover,  there  is  a  certain  spirit 
of  Becency  maintained  and  insisted  on  :  if  not 
good  morals,  yet  good  manners,  are  rigidly  in- 
culcated ;  if  not  Religion,  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian heart,  yel  Orthodoxy, and  a  cleanly,  Shovel- 
hatted  look, — which,  as  compared  with  flat 
Nothing,  is  something  very  considerable. 
Grant  too,  as  no  contemptible  triumph  of  this 
latter  spirit,  that  though  the  Editor  is  known 
as  a  decided  Politician  and  Party-man,  he  has 
carefully  subdued  all  temptations  to  transgress 
in  (hat  way:  except  by  quite  involuntary  indi- 
cations, and  rather  as  it  were  the  pervading 
temper  of  the  whole,  you  could  not  diseoi-er 
on  which  side  of  the  Political  Warfare  he  ia 
enlisted  and  fights.  This,  as  we  said,  is  a 
great  triumph  of  the  Decency-principle:  for 
this,  and  for  these  other  graces  and  perform- 
ances, let  (he  Editor  have  all  praise. 

Herewith,  however,  must  the  praise  unfor- 
tunately terminate.  Diligence,  Fidelity,  De- 
cency, are  good  and  indispensable;  yei,  with- 
out Faculty,  without  Light,  they  will  not  do 
the  work.  Along  with  that  Tombjioae  infor- 
mation, perhaps  even  without  much  of  ii.  wa 
could  have  liked  lo  gain  some  answer,  in  one 
way  or  other,  lo  this  wide  question :  What  and 
how  was  English  Life  in  Johnson's  lime; 
wherein  has  ours  grown  to  differ  therefrom  1 
In  other  words ;  What  things  have  we  to  for- 
get, what  to  fancy  and  remember,  before  we, 
from  such  distance,  i 
Johnson's  place;  and  s 
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the  term,  umleritand  him,  his  sayings  and  his 
doings  1  This  was  indeed  specially  Ihe  prob- 
lem which  a  Commentator  and  Editor  had  to 
soIto:  a  complete  solution  of  it  should  have 
lain  in  him,  his  whole  mind  should  have  beer 
511ed  and  prepared  with  perfect  insight  inio  it : 
then,  whether  in  Ihe  way  of  express  Disser- 
tation, of  incidental  Exposition  and  Indication, 
opportunities  enough  would  have  occurred  of 
bringing  out  the  same;  what  was  dark  in  the 
figure  of  Ihe  Past  had  thereby  been  enlighten- 
ed; Boswell  had,  not  in  show  and  word  only, 
bal  in  very  fact,  been  made  ntte  again,  reada- 
ble to  us  who  are  divided  from  him,  even  as 
he  was  to  those  close  at  hand.  Of  all  which 
very  little  has  been  attempted  here;  accom- 
plished, we  should  say,  next  to  nothing,  or 
altogether  nothing. 

Excuse,  no  doubt,  is  in  readiness  for  such 
omission ;  and,  indeed,  for  innumerable  other 
failings; — as  where,  for  example,  the  Editor 
nill  punctnally  expiain  what  is  already  snn. 
clear;  and  then  anon,  not  withonl  frankness, 
declare  frequently  enongh  that  "the  Editor 
does  not  understand,"  thai  "  the  Editor  cannot 
gness," — while,  for  most  part,  the  Reader  can- 
not help  both  Kuessint!  and  seeiBg.  Thus,  if 
Johnson  say,  in  one  sentence,  that  "  English 
names  should  not  be  used  in  Latin  verses ;" 
and  then,  in  the  neirt  sentence,  syeak  blamingly 
of  "Carteret  being  used  as  a  dactyl,"  will  the 
generality  of  mortals  delect  any  puzzle  iheret 
Or  again,  where  poor  Boswell  writes;  "I 
always  remember  a  remark  mnde  to  me  by  h 
Turkish  lady,  educated  in  France:  'Ma  foi, 
nvrmwar,  nofre  banhrur  tfepeiid  tie  In  fi'^nn  ipic  rio- 
tre  lang  ctrrufc  ,•" " — though  the  "Turkish  Indy 
here  speaks  English-French,  where  is  the  call 
for  a  Note  like  this:  "Mr.  Boswell  no  doubt 
fencied  Ihese  words  had  some  mean  ^, 
would  hardly  have  quoted  them ;  but  what  that 
meaning  is  [he  Editor  cannot  guess !"  The 
Editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle. — For 
these  and  all  kindred  deficiencies,  the  excuse, 
as  we  said,  is  at  hand;  but  Ihe  fact  of  Iheir 
existence  is  not  the  less  certain  and  regrelsble. 
Indeed,  it,  from  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
business,  becomes  afiliclively  apparent,  how 
much  the  Editor,  so  well  fltmished  with  all 
eziemal  appliances  and  means,  is  from  within 
unfurnished  with  means  for  forming  to  him. 
self  any  just  notion  of  Johnson,  or  of  John- 
son's Life;  and  therefore  of  speaking  on  thai 
subject  with  ranch  hope  of  edifj-ing.  Too 
lighily  is  ii  from  ihe  first  taken  for  granted 
that  ffmigcr,  the  great  basis  of  rnr  life,  is  also 
its  apex  and  ultimate  perfection;  that  as 
"Neediness  and  Greediness  and  Vain-glory" 
are  the  chief  qnalities  of  most  men,  so  no  man, 
not  even  a  Johnson,  acts  or  can  think  of  acting 
on  any  other  principle.  What-^oever,  iheie- 
fore,  cannot  be  referred  lo  the  two  former  cate- 
gories, (Need  and  Greed,)  is  without  scruple 
langed  under  the  latter.  It  is  here  properly 
chat  onr  Editor  becomes  burdensome  ;  and.  to 
Ihe  weaker  sort,  even  a  nnisance.  "  What 
good  is  it,"  will  such  cry,  "  when  we  had  slill 
some  faint  shadow  of  belief  that  ma 
ter  ihau  a  selfish  Digest! n g-m ach ine ;  what 
good  is  il  lo  poke  in,  at  every  tun 
plain   how  this   and  thai  which  »*■ 


noble  in  old  Samuel,  was  vulvar,  base;  that 
fur  him  too  there  was  no  reality  bol  in  the 
Stomach;  and  except  Pudding, and  the  finer 
species  of  pudding  which  is  named  Praise,  life 
had  no  pabulum!  Why,  for  instance,  when 
we  know  that  Johnson  loved  his  good  Wife, 
and  says  expressly  that  (heir  tnarriage  was  "  a 
love-malch  on  both  sides,"~should  two  closed 
lips  open  to  tell  us  only  this :  "  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible thai  the  obvious  advantage  of  having  a 
of  experienoe  to  superintend  an  eslab- 
tof  ibis  kind  (the  Edial  School)  may 
have  contributed  to  a  match  so  disproportionate 
in  point  of  age — Ed.  1"  Oraiain,wheninih8 
Text,  the  honest  cynic  speaks  freely  of  his 
former  poverty,  and  it  is  known  that  he  once 
lived  on  fourpence  halfpenny  a-day, — need  a 
Comm'entalor  advance,  and  comment  thns : 
When  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  tell  unpleasant 
iraihs  to,  or  of,  other  men,  let  us  recollect  Ihat 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  spared  himself,  on 
in  which  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
doing  so!"  "Why  in  short,"  continues  the 
perated  Reader,  "should  Notes  of  this 
species  stand  affronling  me,  when  there  might 
'  se  been  no  Note  at  all  t" — Gentle  Header, 
answer,  Be  not  wroth.  What  other  could 
honest  Commentator  do,  than  give  thee  the 
best  he  hadi  Such  was  the  picture  and 
he  had  fashioned  for  himself  of  the 
id  of  man's  doings  therein:  take  it, 
and  draw  wise  inferences  from  il.  If  Ihere 
a  Leader  of  Public  Opinion,  and 
Champion  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Church  of 
of  Nazareth,  who  reckoned  that  man's 
glory  consisted  in  not  being  poor;  and  that 
a  Sage,  and  Prophet  of  bis  lime,  must  needs 
blush  because  the  world  had  paid  him  al  Ihal 
easy  rate  of  fourpence  halfpenny  jib:  dinti, — 
was  not  the  fact  of  such  existence  worth 
knowing,  worth  considering! 

Of  a  ranch  milder  hue,  yet  to  us  practicaJly 
of  an  all-de&cing,  and  for  the  present  enter- 
prise quite  ruinous  character, — is  another 
grand  fundamental  failing;  the  las!  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  obliged  to  take  Ihe  pain  of 
specifying  here.  Ii  is  that  our  Editor  has 
fatally,  and  almost  surprisingly,  mistaken  the 
limits  of  an  Editor's  function  ;  and  so,  instead 
of  working  on  the  margin  with  his  Pen,  to 
elucidate  as  best  might  be,  strikes  boldly  into 
the  bodv  of  the  page  with  his  Scissors,  and 
there  clips  at  discretion  1  Four  Books  Mr.  C. 
had  by  him,  wherefrom  lo  gather  light  for  the 
fifth,  which  was  Boswell's.  "What  does  he  do 
bur  now,  in  the  plaejdest  manner, — slit  the 
whole  five  into  slips,  and  sew  these  togellier 
into  a  tesivm  ipdd,  exactly  at  his  own  con- 
venience; giving  Boswell  the  credit  of  (he 
whole!  By  what  art-magic,  our  readers  ask, 
has  he  united  them  T  By  ihe  simplest  of  all : 
by  Brackets.  Never  before  was  Ihe  full  vinue 
of  Ihe  Bracket  made  manifest.  Tou  begin  a 
sentence  under  Boswell's  guidance,  thinking 
to  be  carried  happily  through  it  by  the  same : 
but  no ;  in  ^e  middle,  perhaps  alter  your  semi- 
colon, and  some  conseqaent "  for,"— starts  up 
one  of  these  Bracket-ligatures,  and  stitches 
you  in  from  half  a  page,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pages  of  a  Hawkins,  Tyers,  Murphy,  Piozzi; 
so  that  often  one  must  nigbe  the  old  sad  re- 
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fleclion,  "  where  we  are  we  Irnow,  whither  wi 
are  going  no  man  knoweih '."  Ii  is  trulj  said 
also,  "  Thpre  is  much  belween  the  cup  and  Ihe 
lip ;"  but  here  the  case  is  stilt  sadder :  for  nol 
till  after  consideration  can  yoo  ascertain, 
when  the  cup  is  at  the  lip,  what  liquor 
you  are  imbibing;  whether  Boswell's  French 
wine  which  you  began  with,  or  some  Piozzi' 
ginger-beer,  or  Hawkins's  entire,  or  perhaps 
some  other  great  Brewer's  penny-swipes 
even  alegar,  which  has  been  suri^plitiously 
substituted  instead  thereof.  A  situatton  almost 
original ;  nol  to  be  tried  a  second  lime !  But, 
in  fine,  what  ideas  Mr.  Crolter  entertains  of  a 
lilfisty  vrhult  and  the  thing  called  £aii^,  and 
how  the  very  Printer's  Devils  did  not  rise  in 
mutiny  against  such  a  conglomeration  as  this, 
and  refase  lo  print  it, — may  remain  a  problem. 
But  now  happily  our  say  is  said.  All  faults, 
tlie  Moralists  tell  us,  are  properly  shnrtromingi ; 
crimes  themselves  are  nothing  other  than  a 
not  doing  eninigk.-  a  fighting,  but  with  defective 
vigour.  How  much  more  a  mere  insufficiency, 
and  this  after  good  efforts,  in  handicraft  prac- 
tice I  Mr.  Crolter  says  r  "The  worst  thai  can 
happen  is  that  all  the  present  Editor  has 
contributed  may,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  be 
rejected  as  stajbisage"  It  is  our  pleasant  duty 
to  take  with  hearty  welcome  what  he  has 
giren;  and  render  thanks  even  for  what  he 
meant  to  give.  Next  and  finally,  it  is  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  declare,  aloud  if  that  be  necessary, 
that  his  gift,  as  weighed  against  the  hard 
money  which  the  Booksellers  demand  for 
giving  it  you,  is  (in  onr  judgment)  very  greatly 
the  lighter.  No  portion,  accordingly,  of  our 
small  boating  capital  has  been  embarked  in 
the  business,  or  shall  ever  be  j  indeed,  were 
we  in  the  market  for  such  a  thing,  there  is 
simply  uo  Edition  of  BostciU  tu  which  this  last 
would  seem  preierable.    And  now  enough,  and 

We  have  nest  a  word  to  say  of  James  Bos- 
well,  Boswell  has  already  been  much  com- 
mented upon;  but  rather  in  the  wayof  censure 
and  vituperation,  than  of  troe  recognition.  He 
was  a  man  that  brought  himself  much  before 
the  world;  confessed  that  he  eagerly  coveted 
fame,  or  if  that  were  not  possible,  notoriety; 
of  which  latter  as  he  gained  far  more  than 
seemed  his  due,  the  pablic  were  incited,  not 
only  by  their  natural  love  of  scandal,  but  by  a 
special  ground  of  envy,  to  say  whatever  ill  of 
him  could  be  said.  Out  of  the  fifieen  millions 
thai  then  lived,  and  bad  bed  and  hoard,  in  the 
British  Islands,  this  man  has  provided  us  a 
greater  jAeaswre  than  any  other  individual,  at 
whose  cost  we  now  enjoyonrselves;  perhaps 
has  done  us  a  greater  Krvire  than  can  be 
specially  attributed  to  more  than  two  or  three; 
yet,  ungrateful  that  we  are,  no  written  or 
spoken  enlngy  of  James  Bosweil  anywhere 
exists;  hts  recompense  in  solid  pudding  (so 
far  as  copyright  went)  was  not  excessive  ;  and 
as  for  the  empty  praise,  it  has  altogether  been 
denied  him.  Men  are  unwiser  than  children; 
they  do  not  ktiow  the  hand  that  feeda, 

Bosweil  was  a  person  whose  mean  or  bad 
qualities  lay  open  to  the  general  eye ;  visible, 
palpable  to  the  dullest.  His  good  qualities 
again,  belonged  not  to  the  Time  he  lived  ia ; 


were  far  from  common  then,  indeed,  in  ouch  a 
degree,  were  almost  unexampled ;  not  recognis- 
able therefore  by  every  one ;  nay,  apt  even  f  so 
strange  had  they  grown)  to  be  confounded  with 
the  very  vices  they  lay  contiguous  to,  and  had 
sprung  out  of.  That  he  was  a  wine-bibber  and 
gross  liver;  glullimously  fond  of  whatever 
would  yield  him  a  little  solacement,  were  it 
only  of  a  stomachic  character,  is  undeniable 
enough.  That  he  was  vain,  heedless,  a  bab^ 
bier;  had  much  of  the  sycophant,  allemaiing 
with  the  braEgadocio,  curiously  spiced  too  with 
an  all-pervading  dash  of  the  co-tcomb  i  that  he 
gloried  much  when  the  Tailor,  liy  a  court-suit, 
had  made  a  new  man  of  him ;  that  he  appeared 
at  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee  with  a  riband,  im- 
printed "CoBsTc*  BoswKir.."  round  his  hat, 
and  in  short,  if  you  will,  lived  no  day  of  his 
life  without  doing  and  saying  more  than  one 
pretentious  ineptitude:  all  this  unhappily 'is 
evident  as  the  sun  at  noon.  The  very  look  of 
Bosweil  seems  xo  have  signified  so  much.  In 
that  cocked  nose,  cocked  partly  in  triumph 
over  his  weaker  fellow-creatures,  partly  to 
snuff  up  the  smell  of  coming  pleasure,  and 
scent  it  from  afar ;  in  those  bag-cheeks,  hang- 
'ing  like  halffilled  wine-skins, still  able  to  con- 
tain more;  in  that  coarsely  protruded  shelf 
mouth,  that  fat  dewlappcd  chin ;  in  all  this, 
who  sees  nol  sensuality,  pretension,  boisterous 
imbecility  enough;  much  that  could  not  have 
been  ornamental  in  the  temper  of  a  great  man's 
overfed  great  man,  (what  the  Scnteh  name 
flmkif.)  though  it  had  been  more  natural  there. 
The  under  part  of  B:jswell's  face  is  of  a  low, 
almost  brutish  character. 

UnK'rtunately,  on  the  other  hand,  what  great 
and  genuine  good  lay  in  him  was  nowise  so 
self-evident.  Thai  Bosweil  was  a  hunter  ai\er 
spiritnat  Notabilities,  that  he  loved  such,  and 
longed,  and  even  crept  and  crawled  to  be  near 
them;  that  he  ffrst  (in  old  Touchwood  A  achin- 
leck's  phraseology)  "  took  on  with  Paoli,"  and 
then  being  off  with  "  the  Corsican  landlouper," 
look  on  with  a  schoolmaster,  "  ane  that  keeped 
a  schule,  and  ca'd  it  an  academe ;"  that  be  did 
all  this,  and coutd  not  help  doing  it,  we  accoant 
a  very  singular  merit.  The  m.in,  once  for  all, 
had  an  "  open  sense,"  an  open  loving  heart, 
which  so  few  have;  where  Excellence  existed, 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  it;  was 
drawn  towai'ds  it,  and  (let  the  old  sulphur- 
brand  of  a  Laird  say  what  he  liked)  amid,  not 
liut  walk  with  it, — if  not  as  superior,  if  not  as 
equal,  then  as  inferior  and  lackey,  belter  S( 
ihan  nol  at  all.  If  we  reflect  now  that  this  love 
of  Excellence  had  not  only  «'f'A  an  evil  n,i(Kr( 
to  triumph  over;  but  also  what  an  eAic.iiujn 
and  social  position  withstood  it  and  weighed 
it  down,  its  innate  slrpogih,  victorious  overall 
these  things,  may  astonish  us.  Consider  what 
an  inward  impulse  there  must  have  been,  how 
many  mountains  of  impediment  hurled  aside, 
before  the  Scottish  Laird  could,  as  humble 
servant,  embrace  the  knees  (the  bosom  was 
not  permitted  him)  of  the  English  Dominie ! 
"Vour  Scottish  Laird,"  snys  an  English  na- 
turalist of  these  days,  "  may  be  defined  as  the 
hungriest  and  vainest  of  all  bipeds  yet  known." 
Bosweil  loo  was  a  Tory;  of  quite  peculiarly 
feudal,  genealogical,  pragmaticel  temper,  had 
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been  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  ofHeraldry. 
at  the  feet  or  a  very  Qamaliel  in  thai  kind; 
within  bare  walls,  adorned  only  with  pedigrees, 
amid  serving-men  in  threadbare  liver}- ;  alt 
things  teaching  him,  from  birth  upwards,  to 
remember,  that  a  Laird  nas  a  Laird.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  special  vanity  in  his  very  blood: 
old  Auehinleoic  had,  if  not  [he  gay,  tail-&pread- 
ing,  peacock  vanity  of  his  son,  no  Utile  of  the 
alow-stalking,  contentions,  hissing  vanity  of 
the  gHnder;  a  still mnrefatal species.  Scottish 
AdTocates  will  yet  tell  you  how  the  ancient 
man,  having  chanced  to  be  the  first  sheriff  ap- 
pointed {after  the  abolition  of  "  hereditary 
jurisdiction  ")  by  royal  aathorily,  was  wont, 
in  dull  pompons  lone,  to  preface  many  a  de- 
liverance from  the  bench,  with  these  words; 
«I,  the  first  kind's  SheriflTin  Scotland," 

And  now  behold  the  worthy  Bozzy,  so  pre- 
possessed and  held  back  by  nature  and  by  art, 
fly  nevertheless  like  iron  to  its  magnet,  whither 
his  better  genius  called  !  You  may  surround 
the  iron  and  the  magnet  with  what  enclosures 
and  encumbrances  you  please, — with  wood, 
with  mbbish,  with  brass :  il  matters  not,  the 
two  feel  each  other,  they  struggle  restlessly 
towards  each  other,  they  vriU  be  to8;ether.  The 
iron  may  be  a  Scottish  squirelet,  full  of  gnlosity 
and  "  gigmanity ;"  the  magnet  an  English  ple- 
beian, and  moving  rag-and-dust  mountain, 
coarse,  proud,  irascible,  imperious :  neverthe- 
less, behold  how  tliey  embrace,  and  insepara- 
bly cleave  to  one  another!  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  phenomena  of  the  past  century,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  old  reverent  feeling  of  Dis- 
cipleahip  (such  as  brought  men  from  far 
countries,  witli  rich  gills,  and  prostrate  soul, 
to  the  feel  of  the  Presets)  had  passed  utterly 
away  from  men's  practical  eipericnce,  and 
was  no  longer  surmised  to  exist,  (as  it  does,] 
perennial,  indestructible,  in  man's  inmost  heart, 
— James  Boswel!  should  have  been  the  in- 
dividual, of  all  others,  predestined  to  recall  ii, 
in  such  singular  guise,  to  the  wonderint;,  and, 
for  a  lang(  while,  laughing,  and  unrecognising 
world.  Il  has  been  commonly  said.  The  man's 
vulgar  vanity  was  all  that  aiiached  him  to 
Johnson  ;  he  delighted  lo  be  seen  near  him,  to 
be  thought  connected  with  trim.  Now  let  it  l>e 
at  once  granted  that  no  consideration  spring- 
ing out  of  vulgar  vanity  could  well  be  absent 
from  the  mind  of  James  Boswelt,  in  this  his 
intercourse  with  Johnson,  or  in  any  consider- 
able transaction  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time 
ask  yourself:  Whether  such  vanity,  and  no- 
thing else,  actuated  him  therein;  whether  ibis 
was  (he  true  essence  and  moving  principle  of 
the  phenomenon,  or  not  rather  its  outward 
vesture,  and  the  accidental  environment  [and  de- 
&cement)  in  which  ii  came  to  light  t  The  n 
was,  by  nature  and  habit,  vain;  a  sycopbi 
coxcomb,  be  it  granted:  but  had  there  been 
nothing  more  than  vanity  in  him,  was  Samuel 
Johnson  the  man  of  men  to  whom  he 
attach  himselfl  At  (he  date  when  Johnson 
was  a  poor  rusty-coated  "scholar,"  dwelling 

•(i"Wliiinto  you  mean  by  '  re«peetBble  1'— J 
■Iways  kept  a  gig,"— (TiiirUira  TViai.)— "Tht 
liu  been  sniri,  "docs  soi^iety  naturally  divide 
into  R>ur  tlasscH:  Noli]einen,aeni1eiuen,  Glgmei 


in  Temple-lane,  and  indeed  throughout  their 
whole  intercourse  afterwards,  were  Ihere  not 
chancellors  and  prime  ministers  enough; 
graceful  gentlemen,  the  glass  of  fashion  :  hon- 
our-giving noblemen  ;  dinner  giving  rich  men; 
renowned  fire-eaters,  swordsmen.gownsmen; 
Quacks  and  Realities  of  all  hues, — any  one 
of  whom  bulked  much  larger  in  the  world's 
eye  than  Johtison  ever  diS  I  To  any  one  of 
whom,  by  half  that  submissiveness  and  assi- 
duity, our  Bozzy  miglit  have  recommended 
himself;  and  sat  there,  the  envy  of  surround- 
ing lickspittles  ;  pocketing  now  solid  emolu- 
ment, swallowing  now  well-coeked  viands  and 
wines  of  rich  vintage;  in  each  case,  also, 
shone  on  by  some  glittering  reflex  of  Renown 
or  Notoriety,  so  as  to  be  the  observed  of  in- 
numerable observers.  To  no  one  of  whom, 
however,  though  otherwise  a  most  diligent 
solicitor  and  purveyor,  did  he  so  attach  him- 
self; such  vulgar  courtierships  were  his  paid 
drudgery,  or  leisure-amusement ;  the  worship 
of  Johnson  was  his  grand,  ideal,  voluntary 
less.  Does  not  the  froihy-hearted  yet 
isiastio  man,  doffing  his  Advocaie's-wig, 
regularly  lake  post,  and  hurry  up  to  London, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Sage  chiefly;  a:^  to  a  Feast 
at  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbath  of  his  whole  year  ! 
The  plate-licker  and  wine-bibber  dives  into 
Bolt  Court,  to  sip  muddy  coffee  with  a  cynical 
lan,  and  a  sour-tempered  blind  old  woman 
(feeling  the  cups,  whether  they  are  full,  with 
her  finger;)  and  patiently  endured  contradic- 
tions without  end ;  too  happy  so  he  may  but 
be  allowed  to  lisien  and  live.  Nay,  it  does 
appear  that  vulgar  vanity  could  ever  have 
been  much  flattered  by  Bos  well's  relation  to 
Johnson.  Mr.  Croker  says,  Johnson  was,  to 
the  last,  little  regarded  by  the  great  world  ; 
from  which,  for  a  vulgar  vanity,  all  honour,  as 
from  its  fountain,  descends.  Bozzy,  even 
among  Johnson's  friends  and  special  admirers, 
seems  rather  lo  have  been  laughed  at  than 
envied  ;  his  officious,  whisking,  consequential 
ways,  the  daily  reproofs  and  rebuffs  he  under- 
went, could  gain  from  the  world  no  golden, 
but  only  leaden,  opinions.  His  devout  Dis- 
cipleship  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  mean 
Spanielship,  in  the  general  eye.  His  mighty 
"  eonslellation,"  or  sun,  round  whom  he,  as 
satellite,  observantly  gyrated,  was,  for  ihe  mass 
of  men,  but  a  huge  jU-snuffed  tallow-light,  and 
he  a  weak  night-moth,  circling  foolishly,  dan- 
gerously about  il,  not  knowing  what  he  wante<L 
If  he  enjoyed  Highland  dinners  and  toasts,  af 
henchman  to  a  new  sort  of  chieftain,  Henrj 
Erskine,  in  the  domestic  "  Outer-House,"  could 
hand  him  a  shilling  "  for  the  sight  of  his  Bear." 
Doubtless  the  man  was  laughed  at,  and  often 
heard  himself  laughed  at  for  his  Johnsonism. 
To  be  envied,  is  the  grand  and  sola  aim  of 
vulgar  vanity;  lo  be  filled  with  good  things  is 
that  of  sensuality :  for  Johnson  perhaps  no 
man  living  envied  poor  Bo^y;  and  of  good 
things  (eicept  himself  paid  for  them)  there 
was  no  vestige  in  that  acquaintanceship.  Had 
nothing  other  or  better  than  vanity  and  sen 
suality  been  there,  Johnson  and  Boswell  had 
never  come  together,  or  had  soon  and  finally 
separated  again. 
In  fact,  the  so  copious  terrestrial  Dross  that 
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welters  chaotically,  as  the  outer  sphere  of  this 
man's  character,  does  but  render  for  us  more 
remarkable,  more  louohitif;,  ihe  celestial  spark 
of  goodness,  of  light,  and  Reverence  for  Wis- 
dom, which  dwell  in  the  interior,  and  could 
struggle  through  such  encumbrances,  and  in 
some  degree  illuminale  and  beautify  them. 
There  is  much  lying  yet  undeveloped  in  the 
love  of  Boswell  for  Johnson,  A  cheering 
proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted  and 
still  wants  such,  that  livini;  Wisdom  is  quite 
wfinitely  precious  to  man,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Godlike  U>  him,  which  even  weak  eyes  may 
discern ;  that  Loyalty,  Discipleship,  all  that 
was  ever  meant  hy  Hero-imriMp,  lives  peren- 
nially in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits,  even  in 
these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold 
it,  and  inspire  all  men  with  it,  and  again  make 
(he  world  alive !  James  Boswel!  we  can  re- 
gard as  B  practical  witness  (or  real  mariyr')  to 
this  high,  everlasling  truth.  A  wonderful 
martyr,  if  you  will;  and  in  a  time  which  made 
such  martyrdom  doubly  wonderful :  yet  the 
time  and  its  martyr  perhaps  suited  each  other. 
For  a  decrepit,  death-sick  Era,  when  Cwr  had 
first  decisively  opened  her  poison-breathing 
lips  to  proclaim  that  God-worship  and  Mam- 
mon-worship were  one  and  Ihe  same,  that  Life 
was  a  Lie,  and  the  Earth  Beelzebub's,  which 
Ihe  Supreme  Qunck  should  inherit;  and  so  all 
things  were  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf,  and  fast 
hastening  to  noisome  corruption:  for  such  an 
Era,  perhaps  no  better  Prophet  than  a  parti- 
coloured Zany-Prophet,  concealing  (from  him- 
self and  others)  his  prophetic  significance  in 
such  unexpected  vestures, — was  deserved,  or 
would  have  been  In  place.  A  precious  medi- 
cine lay  hidden  in  floods  of  coarsest,  niost 
composite  treacle ;  the  world  swallowed  the 
treacle,  for  it  suited  the  world's  palate;  and 
now,  after  half  a  century,  may  Ihe  medicine 
also  begin  to  show  itself!  James  Boswell  be- 
longed, in  his  corruptible  part,  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  mankind;  a  foolish,  inflated  creature, 
swimming  in  an  element  of  self-conceit:  hut 
in  his  corruptible  there  dwelt  an  incorruptible, 
al!  the  more  impressive  and  indubitable  for  the 
!  trange  lodging  it  had  taken. 

Consider,  too,  with  what  force,  diligence, 
and  v-.Taci;*',  he  has  rendered  back,  all  this 
which,  in  Johnson's  neighbourhood,  his  "  open 
sense"  had  so  eagerly  and  freely  taken  in. 
That  loose-flowing,  careless-looking  Work  of 
his  is  as  a  picture  by  one  of  Nature's  own 
Artists;  (he  best  possible  resemblance  cf  a 
Reality ;  like  the  very  im^^  thereof  in  a  clear 
mirror.  Which  indeed  it  was:  let  but  thi 
mirror  be  clear,  this  is  the  great  point;  the  pic 
ture  must  and  will  be  genuine.  How  the  bab- 
bling Bozzj;,  inspired  only  by  love,  and  thi 
recognition  and  vision  which  love  can  lend, 
epitomizes  nightly  Ihe  words  of  Wisdom,  thi 
deeds  and  aspects  of  Wisdom,  and  so,  by  linh 
and  little,  nnconsciously  works  together  for  w 
a  whole  JohmoYiiad :  a  more  free,  perfect,  sun 
lit,  and  spirit-speaking  likeness,  than  for  many 
centuries  had  been  drawn  by  man  of  man ! 
Scarcely  since  the  days  of  Homer  has  the  feat 
been  equalled :  indeed,  in  many  senses,  this 
'    a  kind  of  Heroic  Poem.    The  fit  Oilys- 
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ng;  of  a  Thinker,  not  of  a  Fighter;  and  (for 
int  of  a  Homer)  by  the  first  open  soul  that 
ght  offer, — looked  such  even  through  the  or- 
gans of  a  Boswell.     We  do  the  man's  intel- 
lectual endowment  great  wrong,  if  we  measure 
'     its  mere  logical  outcome;  though  here, 
here  is  not  wanting  a  light  ingenuity,  a 
figurativeness,  and  fanciful  sport,  with  giimpses 
of  insight  far  deeper  than  the  common.    But 
Boswell's   grand   intellectual   (alent  was  (as 
such  ever  is)  an  uncoracvMs  one,  of  far  higher 
reach  and  significance  than  Logic ;  and  showed 
itself  in  the  whole,  not  in  parts.    Here  again 
e  have  that  old  saying  verified,  ';The  heart 
e=  farther  than  the  head." 
Thus  does  poor  Bozzy  stand  out  to  us  as  an 
-assorted,  glaring  mixture  of  the  highest  and 
e  lowest.    What,  indeed,  is  man's  life  gene- 
lly  but  a  kind  of  beast-god h ood ;  the  god  in 
I  triumphing  more  and  more  over  the  beast; 
striving  more  and  more  to  subdue  it  under  bis 
feet !     Did  not  the  Ancients,  in  their  wise,  pe- 
iniaNy  significant  way,  figure  Nature  itself, 
their  sacred  All,  or  Pas,  as  a  portentous  com- 
igling  of  these   two  discords;  as  musical, 
uane,  oracular  in  its  upper  part,  yet  ending 
below  in  the  cloven  hairy  feet  of  a  goatt   The 
union   of   melodious,  celestial   Freewill   and 
Reason,  with   foul  Irrationality  and  Lust;  in 
'hich,   nevertheless,  dwell  a  mysterious  un- 
speakable Fear  and  half-mad  panic  Awe;  as 
inrlals  there  well  might !     And  is  not  man 

■  Universe;  or,  rather,  is  not  that  Uni- 
;  even  Himself,  the  reflex  of  his  own  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  being,  "the  waste  fantasy 
of  his  own  dream!"  No  wonder  that  man,  that 
each  man,  and  James  Boswell  like  the  others, 
should  resemble  it!  The  peculiarity  in  his 
was  the  unusual  defect  of  amalgamation 
and  subordination:  the  highest  lay  side  by 
side  with  the  lowest;  not  morally  combined 
with  it  and  spiritually  transfiguring  it;  but 
tumbling  in  half-mechanical  juxtaposition 
with  it,  and  from  time  to  lime,  as  the  mad  al- 
ternation chanced,  irradiating  it,  or  eclipsed 
by  it. 

The  world,  as  we  said,  has  been  but  unjust 
to  him;  discerning  only  the  outer  terrestrial 
and  often  sordid  mass;  without  eye,  as  it 
generally  is,  for  his  inner  divine  secret;  and 
thus  figuring  him  nowise  as  a  god  Pan,  but 
simply  of  the  bestial  species,  like  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills.  Nay,  sometimes  a  strange 
enough  hypothesis  has  been  started  of  him  j 
as  if  it  were  in  virtue  even  of  these  same  bad 
qualities  that  he  did  his  good  work ;  as  if  it 
were  the  very  fact  of  his  being  among  the 
worst  men  in  this  world  that  had  enabled  him 
to  write  one  of  the  best  books  therein  !  Falser 
hypothesis,  we  may  venture  to  say,  never  rose 
in  human  soul.  Bad  is  by  its  nature  negative, 
and  can  do  nothing:  whatsoever  enables  us  to 
(lo  any  thing  is  by  its  very  nature  gni^.  Alas, 
that  there  should  be  teachers  in  Israel,  or  even 
learners,  to  whom  this  world-ancient  fact  i^ 
still  problematical,  or  even  deniable!  Bos 
well  wrote  a  good  Book  because  he  had  n, 
heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  Wisdom,  and  an 
Dtterance  to  render  it  forth;  because  of  his  free 
insight,  his  lively  talent,  above  all,  of  his  Love 
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■nd  childlike  Open-mi ndedness.  His  sneaking 
sycophancies,  his  greediness  and  forwardness, 
whatever  was  bestial  and  earthy  in  him,  are 
■o  majiy  blemishes  in  his  Book,  which  still 
disturb  us  in  its  clearness:  wholly  hindrances, 
not  helps.  Towards  Johnson,  however,  his 
feeling  was  not  Sycophancy,  which  is  the  low- 
est, hut  Reverence,  which  is  the  highest  of 
hnman  feelings.  None  but  a  rcvcient  man 
(which  so  unspeakably  few  are)  could  have 
found  his  way  from  Boswell's  environment  to 
Johnson's:  if  such  worship  for  real  God-made 
superiors  showed  itself  also  as  worship  for 
apparent  Tailor-made  superiors,  even  as  hol- 
low, interested  mouth-worship  for  such, — the 
case,  in  this  composite  human  naiure  of  onrs. 
was  not  miraculous,  the  more  was  the  pity! 
But  for  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling  to 
this  last  article  of  Faith,  and  know  it  as  the 
beginning  of  all  knowledge  worth  the  name; 
That  neither  James  Boswell's  good  Book,  nor 
any  other  good  thing,  in  any  lime  or  in  any 
place,  was,  is,  or  can  be  performed  by  any 
man  in  virtue  of  his  hadnen,  but  always  and 
solely  in  spite  thereof. 

As  for  the  Book  iiseif,  questionless  the  uni- 
Tersal  favour  entertained  for  it  is  well  merited. 
In  worth  as  a  Book  we  have  rated  it  beyond 
any  other  product  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
all  Johnson's  own  Writings,  laborious  and  in 
their  kind  genuine  above  most,  stand  on  a 
quite  inferior  level  to  it;  already,  indeed,  they 
are  becoming  ob.solele  for  this  generation  ;  and 
for  some  future  generation,  may  be  valuable 
chiefly  as  Prolegomena  and  expository  Scholia 
to  this  Johnsoniad  of  Bosweli.  Which  of  us 
but  remembers,  as  one  af  the  sunny  spots  in 
his  existence,  the  day  when  he  opened  these 
airy  volumes,  fascinating  him  by  a  true  natural- 
magic  !  It  was  as  if  the  curtains  of  the  Past 
were  drawn  aside,  and  we  looked  mysteriously 
into  a  kindred  country,  where  dwelt  our 
Fathers ;  inexpressibly  dear  to  as,  but  which 
had  seemed  for  ever  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
For  the  dead  Nighi  had  engulfed  ii;  all  was 
gone,  vanished  as  if  it  had  not  been.  Never- 
theless, wondroasly  given  back  lo  us,  there 
once  more  it  lay;  all  bright,  lucid,  blooming; 
a  little  island  of  Creation  amid  the  circumam- 
bient Void.  There  it  still  lies;  like  a  thing 
stationary,  imperishable,  over  which  change- 
ful Time  were  now  accumalaling  itself  in 
vain,  and  could  not,  any  longer,  harm  it,  or 
hide  it. 

If  we  examine  by  what  charm  it  is  that  men 
are  still  held  to  this  Life  of  Johnsm.  now  when 
so  much  else  has  been  foi^olien,  the  main  part 
of  the  answer  will  perhaps  be  found  in  that 
speculation  "on  the  import  of  Realily,"  com- 
ninnicated  to  the  world,  last  Mouth,  in  this 
Magazine.  The  Jokmomod  of  Bosweli  turns 
on  objects  that  in  very  deed  existed;  it  is  all 
true.  So  far  other  in  melodiousness  of  lone,  it 
vies  with  the  Odysgei/  or  surpasses  it,  in  this 
one  point:  lo  us  these  read  pages,  as  those 
chanted  hexameters  were  lo  the  first  Greek 
heroes,  are  in  the  fullest,  deepest  sense, 
wholly  ciedible.  All  the  wit  and  wisdom,  ytng 
embalmed  in  Boswell's  Book,  plenlenns  as 
these  are,  could  not  have  saved  it.  Far  more 
scientilic  imtmctian    (m 


enlightenment  of  the  thinking  power)  can  be 
found  in  Iwenly  other  works  of  thai  lime,  which 
make  but  a  quite  secondary  impression  on  us. 
The  other  works  of  ihal  lime,  however,  fall 
under  one  of  two  classes:  Either  they  are  pro- 
fessedly Didactic  ;  and,  in  that  way,  mere  Ab- 
straclioits,  Philosophic  Diagrams,  incapable 
of  interesting  us  much  otherwise  than  as 
Eurlid's  Elemaiit  may  do;  Or  else,  wiih  all 
their  vivacity,  and  pictorial  richness  of  coloor, 
they  nn  Fiflii/m  end  «ol  Sealitiea.  Deep,  truly, 
as  Herr  Sauerteig  urges,  is  the  force  of  this 
consideration :  The  thing  here  slated  is  a  fact; 
these  figures,  that  local  haljitalion,  are  not 
shadow  but  substance.  In  virtue  of  such  ad- 
vantages, see  how  a  very  Bosweli  may  become 
Poetical ! 

Critics  insist  mach  on  the  Poet  that  he 
should  communicate  an  "Infinitude"  lo  his 
delineation ;  Ihat  by  intensity  of  conception, 
by  Ihat  gift  of  "  Iranscendental  Thought," 
which  is  filty  named  geiiin',  and  inspiration,  he 
siiould  inform  the  Finite  with  a  certain  Infini- 
tude of  significance;  or  as  they  sometimes  say, 
ennoble  the  Actual  into  Idealness.  They  are 
right  in  their  precept ;  they  mean  rightly.  But 
in  cases  like  this  of  (he  Johv-mii-i^,  (such  is 
the  dark  grandeur  of  that  "Time-element," 
wherein  man's  soul  here  below  lives  impri- 
soned,) the  Poet's  task  is,  as  it  were,  done  to 
his  hand:  Time  itself,  which  is  the  outer  veil 
of  Eternity,  invests,  of  its  own  accord,  with  an 
authentic,  fell  "infinitude,"  whatsoever  it  has 
once  embraced  in  its  myslerions  folds.  Con- 
sider all  that  lies  in  that  one  word,  Faitl 
What  a  pathetic,  sacred,  in  every  sense  poetic, 
meaning  is  implied  in  it  i  a  meaning  growing 
ever  the  clearer,  the  farther  we  recede  in  Time, 
— the  more  of  that  same  Past  we  have  to  look 
through  I — On  which  ground  indeed  must 
S^iuerteig  have  built,  and  not  without  plausi- 
bility, in  that  strange  thesis  of  his  :  "  Ihat  His- 
tory after  all  is  the  true  Poetry;  that  Reality 
if  rightly  interpreted  is  grander  than  Fiction; 
nay,  that  even  in  the  right  interpretation  of 
Reality  and  History  does  genuine  Poetry  con- 
Thus  for  PonreJCn  Life  of  Johmon  has  Time 
done,  is  Time  still  doing,  what  no  ornament 
of  Art  or  Artifice  could  have  done  for  it.  Rough 
Samuel  and  sleek  wheedling  James  iceiv,  and 
are  not.  Their  Life  and  whole  personal  Envi- 
ronment has  melted  into  .lir.  The  Mitre 
Tavern  still  standa  in  Fleet  Street:  but  where 
now  is  its  scoi-and-lot  paying,  beef-and-ale 
loving,  cocked-batted,  potbellied  Landlord;  its 
rosy-faced,  assiduous  Landlady,  with  all  her 
shining  brass-pans,  waxed  tables,  well-filled 
tardetvshelves ;  her  cooks,  and  bootjacks,  and 
errand-boys,  and  waiery-mouthed  hangers-on  1 
Gone!  Gone!  The  becking  waiter,  that  with 
wreathed  smiles,  wont  to  spread  for  Samuel 
and  Bozzy  their  "stipper  of  the  gods,"  has  long 
since  pocketed  his  last  sixpence;  and  vanish- 
ed, sixpences  and  all,  like  a  ghost  at  cock 
crowing.  The  Bottles  they  drank  out  of  are 
all  broken,  Ihe  Chairs  they  sat  on  all  rotted 
and  burnt;  the  very  Knives  and  Forks  Ihey 
ate  with  have  rusled  to  the  heart,  and  become 
brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  mingled  with  the  in- 
discriminate clay.    All,  all,  has  vanished ;  in 
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very  deed  and  troth,  like  that  baseless  fabric 
of  Prospero'a  air-vision.  Of  the  Mitre  Tavern 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remain  there :  of 
London,  of  England,  of  Ihe  World,  nothing  but 
ihe  bare  walls  remain;  and  these  also  decay- 
ing, {were  they  of  adamant.)  only  slower.  The 
mysterioas  River  of  Existence  rushes  on;  a 
new  Billow  thereof  bas  arrived,  and  lashes 
wildly  as  ever  round  the  oid  embankments; 
but  the  former  Billow  with  iM  loud,  mad  eddy- 
ings,  where  is  it! — Wherel — Now  this  Boob 
of  Boswell's,  this  is  precisely  a  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Descinyj  so  that  Time  shall  not 
utterly,  not  so  soon  by  several  centuries,  have 
dominion  over  us,  A  little  row  of  Napbtha- 
lamps,  with  its  tine  of  Napbtba-ligbl,  burns 
clear  and  holy  through  the  dead  Night  of  the 
Past:  they  who  are  gone  are  still  here;  though 
hidden  they  are  revealed,  though  dead  ibey  yet 
speak.  There  it  shines,  that  little  miraculously 
lamp-lit  Pathway;  shedding  its  feebler  and 
feebler  twilight  into  the  boundless  dark  Ob- 
livion, for  all  that  our  Johnson  lowhul  has 
become  illuminated  for  us  :  on  which  miracu- 
lous little  Pathway  we  can  stili  (ravel,  and  see 

It  is  not  speaking  with  eiaggeratiDu,  but 
with  strict  measured  sobriety,  to  say  that  this 
Book  of  Boswell's  will  give  us  more  real  in- 
sight into  the  HUsory  of  Engiand  during  (hose 
days  than  twenty  other  Boobs,  falsely  entitled 
"Histories,"  which  take  to  themselves  that 
special  aim.  What  good  is  it  lo  me  though 
innumerable  Smolleits  and  Belshams  keep 
dinning  in  my  ears  that  a  man  named  George 
the  Third  was  borti  and  bred  up,  and  a  man 
named  George  (he  Second  died  :  that  Walpole, 
and  the  Pelhams,  and  Chatham,  and  Rocking- 
ham, and  Shelburne,  and  Norih,  with  their 
Coalition  or  their  Separation  Ministries,  all 
ousted  one  another ;  and  vehemendy  scrambled 
for  "the  thing  they  called  die  Rudder  of  Go- 
vernment, but  which  was  in  reality  the  Spigot 
of  Taxation  !"  That  debates  were  held,  and 
infinite  jarring  and  jargoning  look  place ;  and 
road-bills  and  enclosure-bills,  and  game-bills 
and  India-bills,  and  Laws  which  no  man  can 
number,  which  happily  few  men  needed  to 
trouble  their  heads  with  beyond  the  passing 
moment,  were  enacted,  and  printed  by  the 
King's  Stationer!  That  he  who  sat  in  Chan- 
cery, and  rayed  out  speculation  from  the 
Woolsack,  was  now  a  man  that  squinted,  now 
a  man  that  did  not  squint?  To  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  mind  all  this  avails  next  lo  nothing, 
These  men  and  these  things,  we  indeed  know, 
did  swim, by  strength  or  by  specific  levity,  (as 
apples  or  as  horse-dung,)  on  the  top  of  the 
current:  but  is  il  by  painfully  noting  the 
courses,  eddyings,  and  bobbings  hither  and 
thither  of  such  drili-ariicles,  that  you  will  un- 
fold to  me  the  nature  of  the  current  itself;  of 
(ha(  mighly-roUing,  loud-roaring.  Life-current, 
bottomless  as  the  foundations  of  the  Universe, 
mysterioas  as  its  Author!  The  thing  I  want 
to  see  is  not  Redbook  Lists,  and  Court  Calen- 
dars, and  Parliamentary  Registers,  but  the 
Life  or  Man  in  England:  what  men  did, 
thiiught,  suffered,  enjoyed ;  the  form,  especially 
the  spirit,  of  their  terrestrial  eiistence.  its  out- 
ward environment,  its  inward  principle;  kiw 


id  uAfl(  it  was;  whence  il  proceeded,  wbithet 
was  tending. 

Mournfol,  in  truth,  is  it  to  behold  what  the 
business  called  "History,"  in  these  so  enlight- 
ened and  illuminated  times,  still  continues  to 
be.  Can  you  gather  from  i(,  read  till  your 
eyes  go  out,  any  dimmest  shadow  of  an  an- 
that  great  question :  How  men  lived 
and  bad'their  being ;  were  it  but  economically, 
what  wages  they  got,  and  what  they  bought 
with  these  !  Unhappily  you  cannot.  History 
iti  throw  no  light  oti  any  such  matter.  At 
the  point  where  living  memory  fails,  it  is  alt 
darkness;  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Sadler  must 
still  debate  (his  simplest  of  all  elements  in  (he 
condi(ion  of  the  past:  Whether  men  were  bel- 
their  mere  larders  and  pantries,  or 
:off than  now!  History, as  it  stands 
all  bound  up  in  gilt  volumes,  is  but  a  shade 
lOre  insiructive  than  the  wooden  volumes  of 
Backgammon-hoard.  How  my  Prime  Minis- 
r  was  appointed  is  of  less  moment  to  me 
than  How  my  Boose  Servant  was  hired.  In 
ordinary  Historic-  of  Kings 
and  Courtiers  were  well  exchanged  against 
the  tenth  part  of  one  good  History  of  Boob- 
sellers. 

mple.  I  would  fain  kntw  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland  ;  who  can  tell  it  me '  "  Ro- 
bertson," cry  innninerahle  voices  ,  Robertson 
against  the  world."  I  open  Robertson ;  and 
find  there,  through  long  ages  too  confused  for 
narrative,  and  fit  only  to  be  presented  in  the 
way  of  epitome  and  distilled  essence,  a  cun- 
ning answer  and  hypothesis,  not  (o  this  ques- 
tion ;  By  whom,  and  by  wliat  means,  when 
and  how,  was  this  fair  broad  Scoiland,  with 
its  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Temples,  Schools, 
Inslitolions.  Poetry,  Spirit,  National  Charac- 
ter, created  and  made  arable,  verdant,  pecu- 
liar, great,  here  as  I  can  see  some  fair  section 
of  il  lying,  kind  and  strong,  (like  some  Bac- 
chus-tamed Lion,)  from  the  Oastle-hill  of  Edin- 
bui^h! — but  to  this. other  question  ;  How  did 
the  King  keep  himself  alive  in  these  old  days; 
and  restrain  so  many  Butcher-Barons  and 
ravenous  Henchmen  from  oiierty  extirpating 
one  another,  so  that  killing  went  on  in  some 
sort  of  moderation  1  In  Ihe  one  little  Letter 
of  .aineas  Sylvius,  from  old  Scotland,  there  is 
more  of  History  than  in  all  this.— At  length, 

ing  enough;  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
All  Scotland  is  awabeneJ  to  a  second  higher 
life:  the  Spirit  of  the  highest  stirs  in  every 
bosom,  agitates  every  bosom ;  Scotland  is 
convulsed,  fermenting,  .struggling  to  body 
itself  forth  anew.  To  the  herdsman  among 
his  cattle  in  reinole  woods ;  to  the  craftsman, 
in  his  rude,  heath-thatched  workshop,  among 
his  mde  guild-brethren  ;  lo  the  great  and  la 
the  little,  a  new  light  has  arisen:  in  town  and 
hamlet  groups  are  gathered,  with  eloquent 
looks,  and  governed  or  ungovernable  tongues; 
the  great  and  Ihe  little  go  forth  together  to  d» 
battle  for  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  We 
ask,  with  breathless  eagerness:  How  was  it; 
how  went  it  on  1  Lei  us  understand  it.  let  u; 
see  it, and  know  il ! — In  reply.is  handed  us  a 
really  graceful,  and  most  dainty  little  Scanda- 
lous Chronicle  (as  for  some  Journal  of  Fash- 
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ion)  of  two  persons :  Mary  Stuart,  a  Beauty, 
but  over  lightheaded ;  and  Henry  Darnley, 
Booby,  who  had  fine  legs.  How  these  firs 
eonrled,  billed  and  cooed,  according  lo  nature 
then  pouted,  freiied,  grew  utterly  enraged,  an 
blew  one  another  up  with  gunpowder;  thii 
and  not  the  History  of  Scotland,  is  what  w 
goodnaturedly  reaJ.  Nay,  by  other  hands 
something  like  a  horseload  of  other  Books 
have  been  written  lo  prove  that  it 
Bt^auty  who  blew  up  the  Booby,  and  th 
not  she.  Who  or  what  it  was,  the  thi 
for  all  being  so  effectually  done,  coni 
little.  To  know  Scotland,  at  that  great  epoch, 
were  a  valuable  increase  of  knowledge;  lo 
know  poor  Damley  and  see  him  with  burning 
candle,  from  centre  to  skin,  were  no  increase 
of  knowledge  at  all. — Thus  is  History  written. 

Hence,  indeed,  comes  it  that  History,  which 
should  be  "  the  essence  of  innumerable  Bio- 
graphies," will  tell  us,  question  it  as  we  like, 
less  than  one  genuine  Biography  may  do, 
pleasantly  and  of  its  own  accord!  The  time 
is  approaching  when  History  will  be  attempted 
on  quite  other  principles ;  when  the  Court,  the 
Senate,  and  Battle-field,  receding  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  the  Temple,  the 
Workshop,  and  Social  Hearth,  will  advance 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground  ;  and  His- 
tory will  not  content  itself  with  shaping  some 
answer  to  that  question :  How  are  men  taxed 
and  tfpi  quiet  thenl  but  will  seek  to  answer 
this  other  infinitely  wider  and  higher  question : 
How  aud  what  tcere  men  then  ?  Not  our  Go- 
vernment only,  or  the  "  Homc  wherein  our  life 
was  led,"  bat  the  lA/e  itself  we  led  there,  will 
be  inquired  into.  Of  which  latter  it  may  be 
found  thai  Govemtnent,  in  any  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  is  after  all  bat  a  secondary  con- 
dition ;  in  the  mere  sense  of  TanaiioH  and 
Keeping  quiet,  a  small,  almost  a  pitiful  one. — 
Meanwhile  let  us  welcome  such  Boswelts, 
each  in  his  degree,  as  bring  us  any  genuine 
contribution,  were  it  never  so  inadequate,  so 
inconsiderable. 

An  exception  ' 
Life  of  Joh«,o«.  : 
which  we  here 
transmitted  from 
in  their  several  dialects,  uninterruptedly,  ever 
since :  That  such  jottings  down  of  careless 
conversation  are  an  infringement  of  social 
privacy ;  a  crime  against  our  highest  Free- 
dom, the  Freedom  of  man's  intercourse  with 
man.  To  this  accusation,  which  we  have 
read  and  heard  oflener  than  enough,  might  it 
not  be  well  for  once  lo  offer  the  flattest  con- 
tradiction, and  plea  of  Xu  at  oil  gniliy  1  Not 
that  conversation  is  noted  down,  but  that  con- 
versation shonld  not  deserve  noting  down,  is 
the  evil.  Doubtless,  if  conversation  be  falsely 
recorded,  then  is  it  simply  a  Lie  ;  and  worthy 
of  being  swept,  with  all  despatch,  to  the  Fa- 
iher  of  Lies.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
versation can  be  authentically  recorded,  and 
any  one  is  ready  for  the  task,  let  him  by  all 
means  proceed  with  it;  let  conversation  be 
kept  in  remembrance  to  the  latest  date  possi- 
ble. Nay,  should  the  consciousness  that  a 
man  may  be  among  its  "  taking  notes  "  tend, 
estrict  those  floods  of  idle 


s-as  early  taken  against  this 
ind  all  similar   enterprises, 
;   and  has   been 


spetch  with  which  the  ihotight  of  man- 
kind is  well  nigh  drowned, — were  it  other  than 
the  most  indubitable  benefit  1  He  who  speaki 
honestly  cares  not,  needs  not  care,  though  his 
words  be  preserved  to  remotest  time:  fur  him 
who  speaks  (dishonestly,  the  fittest  of  all  pnnish- 
ments  seems  to  be  this  same,  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  provides.  The  dishonest 
speaker,  not  he  only  who  purposely  utters 
falsehoods,  but  he  who  does  not  purposely, 
and  with  sincere  heart,  utter  Truth,  and  Truth 
alone;  who  babbles  he  knows  not  what,  and 
has  clapped  no  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  lets  it 
run  racket,  ejecting  chatter  .and  futility, — is 
among  the  most  indubitable  malefactors  omit- 
ted, or  inserted,  in  the  Criminal  Calendar. 
To  him  that  will  well  consider  it,  idle  speak- 
ing is  precisely  the  beginning  of  all  Hollow- 
ness,  Halfness,  Infidelily,  (want  of  Faithful- 
ness;) the  genial  atmosphere  in  which  rank 
weeds  of  every  kind  attain  the  mastery  over 
noble  fruits  in  man's  life,  and  utterly  choke 
them  out:  one  of  the  most  cr)-ing  maladies 
of  these  days,  and  to  be  testified  against,  and 
in  all  ways  to  the  uttermost  withstood.  Wise, 
of  a  wisdom  far  beyond  our  shallow  depth, 
was  that  old  precept:  Wutch  Iky  iongn*:  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  Life!  "Man  is  properly 
an  incarnated  Kord :"  the  teorrf  that  he  speais  is 
the  mini  himself.  Were  eyes  put  into  our 
head,  that  we  might  see,-  or  only  that  we  might 
fancy,  and  plausibly  pretend,  we  had  seen.' 
Was  the  tongue  suspended  there,  that  it  might 


an ;  or  only  that  il 
.  jargon,  sonl-confus- 
s  by  enchanted  walls 
1  with  man  \  Thou 
;,  Heaven-made  or- 


ly  what  B 
soot's  brother  o 
;ht  utter  vain  sou 
,  and  so  divide  ma 
of  Darkness,  from  u 
who  wearesl  that  ci 
gan,  3  Tongue,  think  well  of  this.  Speak  not, 
I  passionately  entreat  thee,  till  thy  thought 
have  silently  matured  itself,  till  thou  have 
other  than  mad  and  mad-making  noises  to 
:  Kotif  Ihn  lofgnc  (thou  hast  il  a-hoIding> 
till  mine  meaning  lie  behind,  lo  set  it  waging. 
Consider  the  significance  of  8ii,rnce.-  it  ia 
boundless,  never  by  meditating  to  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  unspeakably  profitable  to  thee  !  Cease 
that  chaotic  hubbub,  wherein  thy  own  soul 
runs  to  waste,  to  confused  saicldal  dislocation 
and  stupor:  ontof  Silence  comes  thy  strength. 
"Speech  is  silvern,  Silence  is  golden;  Speech 
is  hnman.  Silence  is  divine."  Fool  1  thinkest 
thou  that  because  no  Boswell  is  there  with 
and  Mack-lead  to  note  thy  jargon,  il 
therefore  dies  and  is  harmless!  Nothing  dies, 
nothing  can  die.  No  idlest  word  thou  sjieak- 
lut  is  a  seed  east  into  Time,and  grows 
igh  ali  Eternity!  The  Recording  Angel, 
ider  it  well,  is  no  fable,  but  the  truest  of 
troths  :  the  paper  tablets  thou  canst  bum  ;  of 
leaf"  there  is  no  burning. — Truly, 
permit  God  Almighty  to  note  down 
rsation,  thinking  it  good  enough  for 
Him, — any  poor  Boswell  need  not  scruple  to 
work  his  will  of  it. 

Leaving  now  this  our  English  Odyssey,  with 
its  Singer  and  Scholiast,  let  us  come  to  the 
Ulysfes;  that  great  Samuel  Johnson  himself, 
the  far-experienced,  "much-enduring  man,'' 
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whose  labours  and  pilgrimage  are  here  sang. 
A  foll-lenglh  image  of  his  Eiistence  has  been 
preserved  for  us:  and  he,  perhaps  of  all  living 
Englishmen,  was  the  one  who  best  deserved 
that  honour.  For  if  it  is  irue  and  now  almost 
proverbial,  that "  the  Life  of  the  lowest  mortal, 
if  faithfully  recorJed,  would  he  interesting  to 
the  highest;"  how  much  more  when  the  mor- 
tal in  question  was  already  distinguished  in 
fortune  and  natural  quality,  so  that  his  think- 
ings and  doings  were  not  xigniflcant  of  himself 
onlj,but  of  large  masses  of  taanhind!  "There 
is  not  a  man  whom  I  meet  on  the  streets,"  says 
one,  "  but  I  could  like,  were  it  otherwise  cun- 
venienl,  lo  know  his  Biography;"  neverlhe- 
lesf:,  could  an  enlightened  curiosity  be  so  far 
gratified,  it  must  be  owned  the  Biography  of 
most  ought  lo  be,  in  an  extreme  degree,  (bhi- 
mary.  In  this  world,  there  is  so  wonderfully 
little  self-subsistence  among  men ;  next  to  no 
originality,  (though  never  absolutely  none.) 
one  Life  is  too  servilely  the  copy  of  another; 
and  so  in  whole  thousands  of  them  you  jind 
little  that  is  properly  new;  nothing  but  (he  old 
sang  sung  by  a  new  voice,  with  better  or 
worse  execution,  here  and  there  an  ornamen- 
tal quaver,  and  false  notes  enough :  but  the 
fundamental  tune  is  ever  the  same ;  and  for 
the  vvrds,  these,  all  that  they  meant  statids 
written  generally  on  the  Ohurchjard  stone; 
NdlKS  sani :  Esuriebam^  qufErfbatn ;  nunc  trpUtns 
reij-amco.  Mankind  sail  their  Life-voyage  in 
huge  fleets,  following  some  single  whale-fish- 
ing or  herring-fishing  Commodore:  the  log- 
book of  each  differs  not,  in  essential  purport, 
from  that  of  any  other;  nay  the  most  have  nti 
legible  log-book  (reflection,  observation  not 
being  among  their  talents;)  keep  no  reckon- 
ing, only  S:«;y  in  sigftiof  theflag.ship,^ — and  fish. 
Read  iheCommodore's  Papers,  (know  Ais  Life;) 
and  even  your  Inver  of  that  street  Biography 
will  have  learned  the  most  of  what  he  sought 

Or,  the  servile  imilaMy,  and  yet  also  a  nobler 
relationship  and  mysterious  anion  lo  one 
another  which  lies  in  such  imitancy,  of  Man- 
kind might  be  illustrated  under  the  different 
figure  (itself  nowise  original)  of  a  Flock  of 
Sheep.  Sheep  go  in  flocks  for  three  reasons : 
First, because  they  are  of  a  gregarious  temper, 
and  love  lo  be  togelhert  Secondly,  because  of 
their  cowardice ;  they  are  afraid  to  be  left 
alone :  Thirdly,  because  the  common  run  of 
them  are  dull  of  sight,  to  a  proverb,  and  can 
have  no  choice  in  roads ;  sheep  can  in  fact  sre 
nothing;  in  a  celestial  Luminary,  and  a  scour- 
ed pewter  Tankard,  would  discern  only  that 
bSth  dazzled  them,  and  were  of  unspeakable 
glory.  How  like  their  fellow-creatures  of  fhe 
human  species!  Men,  loo,  as  was  from  the 
first  maintained  here,  are  gregarious;  then 
surely  fainl-hearted  enough,  trembling  lo  be 
left  by  themselves:  above  all,  dull-aighted, 
down  lo  the  vei^e  of  niter  blindness.  Thus 
H"^  we  seen  ever  running  in  torrents,  and 
mobs,  if  we  run  ai  all ;  and  after  what  foolish 
scoured  Tankards,  mistaking  them  for  Suns! 
Foolish  Turnip-lanterns  likewise,  to  all  ap- 
pearance supernatural,  keep  whole  nations 
quaking,  their  hair  or.  snd.  Neither  know 
we,  except  by  blind  hal-..,  where  the  good  pas- 


tures lie:  solely  when  the  sweel  grass  is  lie- 
(ween  otir  teeth,  we  know  it,  and  chew  it;  also 
when  grass  is  bitter  and  scant,  we  know  it, — 
and  bleat  and  butt:  these  last  two  facts  we 
know  of  a  truth,  and  in  very  deed. — Thus  do 
Men  and  Sheep  play  their  parts  on  this  Nether 
Earth;  wandering  restlessly  in  large  masses, 
they  know  not  whither;  for  most  part,  each 
following  his  neighbour,  and  his  own  nose. 

Nevenh  I        nil  I     k  b  tt      y  a 

shall  tind         a  n    h     d  m  1    de- 

gree, knou:         Atr     Sh    p   h  h        B    1 
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height  and  h  II  v 
courses,  fo  rt      f     pi  P  d 

courageously  m arch m„,  and  eed  h  ,  eap- 
ing,  and  with  hoof  and  horn  doing  battle,  in 
the  van:  him  they  courageously,  and  with  as- 
sured heart,  follow.  Touching  it  is,  as  every 
herdsman  will  inform  you,  with  what  chival- 
rous  devoledness  these  woolly  Hosts  adhere  lo 
their  Wether;  and  rush  after  him,  through 
good  report  and  through  bad  report,  were  it 
into  safe  shelters  and  green  thymy  nooks,  or 
into  asphaltic  lakes  and  the  jaws  of  devouring 
lions.  Ever  also  must  we  recall  that  fact 
which  we  owe  Jean  Paul's  quick  eye ;  "  If  you 
hold  a  stick  before  the  Wether,  so  that  he,  by 
necessity,  leaps  in  passing  yon,  and  then  with- 
draw your  stick,  the  Flock  will  nevertheless 
all  leap  as  he  did;  and  the  thousandth  sheep 
shall  be  found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air, 
as  the  iirst  did  over  an  otherwise  impassable 
barrier."  Reader,  wooldst  thou  understand 
Society,  ponder  well  those  ovine  proceedings; 
thou  wilt  find  them  all  cnriously  significant. 

Now  if  sheep  always,  how  much  more  must 
men  always,  have  their  Chief,  their  Guide ! 
Man,  too,  is  by  nature  quite  thoroughly  grega- 
rioui:  nay,  ever  he  stru^Ies  to  be  somethmg 
more,  to  be  snrial:  not  even  when  Society  has 
become  impossible,  does  that  deep-seated  ten- 
dency and  effort  forsake  him.  Man,  as  if  by 
miraculous  magic,  imparts  his  Thoughts,  his 
Mood  of  mind  to  man;  an  unspeakable  com- 
munion binds  all  past,  present.and  future  men 
into  one  indissoluble  whole,  almost  into  one 
living  individual.  Of  which  high,  mysterious 
Truth, 'this  disposition  to  imitnle,  lo  lead  and 
be  led,  this  impossibility  no;  to  imitate,  is  the 
most  confiani,  and  one  of  the  simplest  mani- 
festations. To  "imitate!"  which  of  us  all  can 
measure  the  significance  that  lies  in  that  one 
wordi  By  virtue  of  which  the  infant  Man, 
horn  at  Woolsthorpe,  grows  up  not  lo  be  a 
hairy  Savage,  and  cbewer  of  Acorns,  but  an 
Isaac  Newton,  and  Discoverer  of  Solar  Sys- 
tems ! — Thus  both  in  a  celestial  and  terrestrial 
sense,  are  we  a  Ftotlc,  such  as  there  is  no 
other:  nay,  looking  away  from  the  base  an<* 
ludicrous  to  the  sublime  and  sacred  side  of  Che 
matter,  (since  in  every  matter  there  are  two 
sides,)  have  not  we  also  a  Shephebb,  "  if  vr. 
will  but  hear  his  voice!"  Of  those  stupi.l 
multitudes  there  is  no  one  but  has  an  immor 
[al  Soul  within  him ;  a  refiei,  and  living  imagu 
of  God's  whole  Universe:  strangely, from  lis 
dim  environment,  the  light  of  the  Highest 
looks  through  him;  for  which  reason,  indeed. 
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it  is  that  we  claim  a  brotherhood  with  him, 
and  so  love  to  know  his  History,  and  come 
into  clearer  and  clearer  union  with  all  that  he 
feels,  and  saj's,  and  does. 

However,  the  chief  thing  to  be  noted  was 
this:  Amid  those  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull 
flock,  roll  hither  and  thither,  whithersoever  they 
are  led,  and  seem  all  sightless  and  slavish,  ac- 
complishing, allempling  little  save  what  the 
animal  instinct  (in  its  somewhat  higher  kind) 
might  teach,  (to  keep  themselves  and  their 
yojng  ones  alive,) — are  scattered  here  and 
there  superior  natures,  whose  eye  is  not  de.sti- 
tale  of  free  vision,  nor  their  heart  of  free  voli- 
tion. These  latter,  therefore,  examine  and 
determine,  nol  what  others  do,  but  what  it  is 
right  to  do;  towards  which,  and  which  only, 
will  they,  with  such  force  as  is  given  them, 
resolutely  endeavour:  for  if  the  Machine, 
living  or  inanimate,  is  merely  fi4,  or  desires 
to  be  fed,  and  so  -mrrkt;  the  Person  can  w(J(, 
and  so  de.  These  are  properly  our  Men,  our 
Great  Men  ;  the  guides  of  the  dull  hiisl, — which 
follows  them  as  by  an  irievocable  decree. 
They  are  the  chosen  of  the  world:  they  had 
this  rare  faculty  not  only  of  "  supposijig"  and 
"inclining  to  tbinli,"  but  of  inuwing  and  Ae/iro- 
irig;  the  nature  of  their  being  was,  that  they 
lived  not  by  Hearsay  but  by  clear  Vision; 
while  others  hovered  and  swam  along,  in  the 
grand  Vanity-lair  of  the  World,  blinded  by  the 
mere  "Shows  of  things,"  these  saw  into  the 
Thitigs  themselves,  and  could  walk  as  men 
having  an  eternal  load-star,  and  with  their  feet 
on  sure  paths.  Thns  was  there  a  Htaliiy  in 
their  existence;  something  of  a  perennial 
character;  in  virtue  of  which  indeed  it  is  that 
the  memory  of  them  is  perennial.  Whoso 
belongs  only  to  his  own  age,  and  reverences 
only  i(s  gilt  Popinjays  or  soot^meared  Muni' 
bojumbos,  must  needs  die  with  it;  though  he 
have  been  crowned  seven  limes  in  the  Capilul, 
or  seventy  and  seven  times,  and  Rumour  have 
blown  his  praises  to  all  the  four  winds,  deafen- 
ing every  ear  therewith, — it  avails  not;  there 
was  notliing  universal,  nothing  eternal  in  him; 
he  must  fade  away,  even  as  the  Popinjaj- 
gildings  and  Scarecrow-apparel,  which  be 
could  not  see  through.  The  great  i 
in  good  truth,  belong  to  his  own  i  ^ 
more  so  than  any  other  man  ;  being  properly 
the  synapsis  and  epitome  of  such  age  witi 
interests  and  influences:  but  belongs  likei 
lo  all  ages,  otherwise  he  is  not  great.  What 
was  transitory  in  him  passes  away; 
immortal  part  remains,  the  signilicance  of 
which  is  in  strict  speech  inexhaustible, — as 
that  of  every  reul  object  is.  Aloft,  conspicuous, 
on  his  enduring  basis,  be  stands  there,  serene, 
uoaliering;  silently  addresses  lo  every  new 
generation  a  new  lesson  and  monition.  Well 
is  his  Life  worth  writing,  worth  interpreting; 
and  ever,  in  the  new  dialect  of  new  times,  of 
re-writiiig  and  re-interpreting. 

Of  such  chosen  men  was  Samuel  Johnson  : 
not  ranking  among  the  highest,  or  even  the 
high,  yet  distinctly  admitted  into  that  sacred 
band;  whose  existence  was  no  idle  Dream, 
but  a  Reality  which  he  transacted  aicake;  no- 
wise a  Clothes-horse  and  Patent  Digester,  but 
a  geuuina  Man.     By  nature  he  was  gifted  for 
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0  this  task,  and  did 


nally,  according  to  strength,  fulfil  the  si 
that  always  the  question,  ifow,-  i«  what 
■il :  miiir  whet  thapt?  remains  for  us  to  be 
asked  and  answered  concerning  him.  For  as 
the  highest  Gospel  was  a  Biography,  so  is  the 
Life  of  every  good  man  slit!  an  indubitable 
Gospel,  and  preaches  lo  the  eye  and  heart  and 
whole  man,  thai  Devils  even  most  believe  and 
tremble,  these  gladdest  tidings :  "  Man  is 
-bom  ;  not  the  thrall  of  Circomslances, 
of  Necessity,  bat  the  victorious  subduer 
thereof:  behold  how  he  can  become  the 
Announcer  of  himself  and  of  his  Freedom  ;' 
tnd  is  ever  what  the  Thinker  has  named  him, 
the  Messias  of  Nature!'"— Yes,  Reader,  all 
this  that  thou  hast  so  often  heard  about  "  force 
itances."  "the  creature  of  the  time," 
"balancing  of  motives,"  and  who  knows  what 
melancholy  stuff  to  the  like  purport,  wherein 
thou,  as  in  a  nightmare  Dream,  sillest  paralyz- 
ed, and  hast  no  force  left,— was  in  very  truth, 
if  Johnson  and  wahing  men  are  to  be  credited, 
little  other  than  a  hag-ridden  vision  of  death- 
sleep:  .some  Au(/-fact,  more  fatal  at  times  than 
a  whole  falsehood.  Shake  ij  off;  awake;  np 
and  be  doing,  even  as  il  is  given  thee! 
The  Contradiction  which  yawns  wide  enoi>gh 
every  Life,  which  il  is  the  meaning  and  task 
of  Life  to  reconcile,  was  in  Johnson's  wider 
than  in  most.  Seldom,  for  any  man,  has  the 
between  the  ethereal  heavenward  side 
of  things,  and  the  dark  sordid  earthward,  been 
more  glaring:  whether  we  look  at  Nature's 
work  with  him  or  Fortune's,  from  first  to  last, 
heterogeneity,  as  of  sunbeams  and  miry  clay, 
is  on  all  hands  manifest.  Whereby  indeed, 
only  this  was  declared.  That  mvch  Life  had 
been  given  him;  many  things  to  triumph  over, 
a  great  work  to  da.  Happily  also  he  did  it; 
better  than  the  most. 

Nature  had  given  him  a  high,  keen-visioned, 
almost  poetic  soal;  yet  withal  imprisoned  it  in 
an  inert,  unsightly  body:  he  that  could  never 
rest  had  nol  limbs  that  would  move  with  him, 
but  only  roll  and  waddle:  the  inward  eye,  all- 
pen  e  Hating,  all  embracing,  most  look  through 
bodily  windows  Ihal  were  dim,  half-blinded ; 
he  so  loved  men,  and  "  never  once  siiw  the 
human  face  divine  '."  Not  less  did  he  prize  the 
love  of  men;  he  was  eminently  social;  the 
approbation  of  his  fellows  was  dear  to  him, 
"  valuable,"  as  he  owned,  "  if  from  the  meanest 
of  human  beings :"  yet  the  first  impression  he 
produced  on  every  man  was  to  be  one  of  aver- 
sion, almost  of  disgust.  By  Nature  it  was 
farther  ordered  that  the  imperious  Johnson 
should  be  born  poor:  the  ruler-soul,  strong  in 
it!  native  royalty,  generons,  uncontrollable, 
like  the  lion  of  the  woods,  was  to  be  housed, 
then,  in  such  a  dwelling-place:  of  Disfigure- 
ment, Disease,  and  lastly  of  a  Poverty  which 
itself  made  him  the  servant  of  f  ervants.  Thus 
was  the  born  King  likewise  a  born  Slave:  the 
divine  spirit  of  Music  roust  awake  imprisoned 
amid  dnll-croaking  universal  Discords;  the 
Ariel  finds  himself  encased  in  the  coarse  hulls 
of  a  Caliban.  So  is  il  more  or  less,  we  know, 
(and  thou,  O  Reader,  knawebt  and  feelest  even 
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now,)  with  all  men :  yet  with  the  fewest  men 
in  any  such  degree  as  with  Johnson. 

Fortune,  moreover,  which  had  so  managed 
his  first  appearance  in  the  world,  lets  not  her 
hand  lie  idle,  or  turn  the  other  way,  bat  works 
unweariedly  in  Ihe  same  spirit,  while  he  is 
journeying  throagh  the  world.  What  such  a 
mind,  stamped  of  Nature's  noblest  metal, 
though  in  so  ungainly  a  die,  was  specially 
and  best  of  all  fitted  for,  might  still  be  a  ques- 
tion. To  none  of  the  world's  few  Incorporated 
Guilds  could  he  have  adjusted  himself  without 
difiicui'j,  without  distortion;  tn  none  been  a 
Guild-Brother  well  at  ease.  Perhaps,  if  we 
look  to  the  strictly  practical  nature  of  his 
'acuity,  to  the  strength,  decision,  method  that 
manifests  itself  in  him,  we  may  say  that  his 
calling  was  rather  towards  Active  thiin  Specu- 
lative life;  that  as  Statesman,  (in  the  higher. 


moretlian  as  Speaker  of  the  Word.  His  hon- 
esly  of  heart,  his  courageous  temper,  the  value 
be  set  on  things  outward  and  material,  niiglit 
have  made  him  a  King  among  Kings.  Had 
the  golden  age  of  those  new  French  Prophets, 
when  it  shall  be :  .d  chacua  trlon  eu  capadU :  a 
chaqu*  capaciii  sdaa  lei  tmciiTa,  but  arrived  !  In- 
deed even  in  cur  brazen  and  Birmingham-lacker 
iige,  he  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  be- 
come a  Lawyer,  and  risen  to  be  Chancellor, 
irhioh  he  might  well  have  done.  However,  it 
w,-ja  otherwise  appointed.  To  no  man  does 
Fo  lane  throw  open  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
wot 'd,  and  sslj:  It  is  thine  ;  choose  where  thou 
will  Iwell  I  To  the  most  she  opens  hardly  (he 
smallest  erantiy  oi  doghulch,  and  says,  not 
withoLt  asperity  There,  that  is  thine  whilst 
ihou  Ci:33t  Iteep  it:  nestle  thyself  there,  and 
bless  Hbaven !  Alas,  men  must  fit  themselves 
into  many  things:  some  forty  years  ago,  for 
instance,  the  noblest  and  ablest  man  in  all  the 
British  lands  might  be  seen  not  swaying  (he 
royal  sceptre,  or  the  pontiff's  censer,  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  World,  but  gauging  ale-tubs  in 
the  little  bui^h  of  Dumfnes !  Johnson  came  a 
little  nearer  the  mark  than  Burns :  but  with 
him  too,  "Strength  was  mournfully  denied 
arena ;"  he  too  had  to  fight  Fortune  at  sirange 
odds,  all  his  life  long. 

Johnson's  disposition  for  royalty,  (had  tht 
Fates  so  ordered  it,)  is  well  seen  in  early  boy 
hood.  "  His  favourites,"  says  Boswell,  "  used 
to  receive  very  liberal  assistance  from 
and  such  was  the  submission  and  deference 
with  which  he  was  treated,  that  three  of  the 
boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Hector  was  somel 
used  to  come  in  (he  morning  as  his  humble 
attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in 
the  middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his  back, 
ar.d  one  on  each  side  supported  him  ;  and  thus 
was  he  borne  triumphant."  The  purlly, 
blind  lubber  and  blubber,  with  his  open  mouth 
and  his  face  of  bruised  honeycomb:  yet  al- 
ready dominant,  imperial,  and  irresistible!  Not 

in  the  "King's  chair"  (of  human  art    " 

see,  do  his  three  satellites  carry  hi 
rather  on  the  Tyrant' a-iadilU,  the  back  of  his 
fellow-creature,  must  he  ride  prosperous ! — 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  He  who  had 
seen  fifv  vears  into  coming  Time,  v. 


felt  that  little  spectacle  of  mischievous  school- 
boys to  be  a  great  one.    For  us,  who  look  back 
l,  and  what  followed  it,  now  from  alar,  there 
s   questions   enough;    How  looked  these 
urchins!     What  jackets  and  galligaskins  had 
they  ;felt  headgear,  or  of  dogskin  leaiher?  What 
old  Lichfield  doing  then ;  what  thinking! 
id  so  on,  through  the  whole  series  of  Cor- 
poral Trim's  "  auiihary  verbs."    A  picture  of 
il  all  fashions  itself  together ; — only  unhappily 
■"  s  have  no  brush,  and  no  fingers. 

Boyhood  is  now  past;  the  ferula  of  Peda- 
gogue waves  harmless,  in  the  distance :  Sam- 
uel  has   struggled   up  to  uncouth   bulk  and 
youthhood,  wrestling  with  Disease  and  Pov- 
erty, all  the  way;  which  two  continue  still  his 
companions,    at  College  we  see  little  of  him : 
yet  thus  much,  that  things  went  not  well.    A 
rugged   wild-man  of  the  desert,  awakened  to 
the  feeling  of  himself ;  proud  as  the  proudest, 
poor  as  the  poorest :  stoically  shut  np,  silently 
iduring  the  incurable  :  what  a  world  of  black- 
t  gluom,  with  sun-gleams,  and  pale,  tearful 
oon -gleams,  and  Bickerings  of  a  celestial  and 
1  infernal  splendour,  was  this  that  now  opened 
for  him  I     But  the  weather  is  wintry ;  and  the 
of  the  man  are  looking  through  his  shoes, 
muddy  features  grow  of  a  purple  and  sea- 
green   colour ;  a  Hood  uf  black   indignation 
mantling    beneath,    A    truculent,   raw-boned 
figure!  Meat  he  has  probably  little;  hope  he 
has  less  ;  his  feet,  as  we  said,  have  come  into 
brotherhood  with  the  cold  mire. 

"  Shall  I  be  particular,"  inquires  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  "and  relate  a  circumstance  of  his 
distress,  thai  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  an 
efiect  of  his  own  extravagance  or  irregularity, 
and  consequently  reflects  no  disgrace  on  hiii 
memory !  He  had  scarce  any  change  of  rai- 
ment, and,  in  a  short  time  after  Corbet  left  him, 
but  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  those  so  old  that  his 
feet  were  seen  through  them;  a  gentleman  of 
his  college,  the  father  of  an  eminent  clergy- 
man now  living,  directed  a  servitor  one  morn- 
ing to  place  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of  Johnson's 
chamber;  who  seeing  them  upon  his  first 
going  out,  so  far  forgot  himself  and  the  spirit 
which  must  have  actuated  his  unknown  bene- 
factor, that,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  in- 
sulted man,  he  threw  ihem  away," 

How  exceedingly  surprising ! — The  Hev.  Dr 
Hall  remarks ;  "  As  far  as  we  can  judge  froia 
a  cursory  view  of  the  weekly  account  in  the 
buttery  books,  Johnscm  appears  to  have  lived 
as  well  as  other  commoners  and  scholars," 
Alas!  such  "cursory  view  of  the  buttery 
books,"  now  from  the  safe  disunce  of  a  ci^n- 
tnry.  in  the  safe  chair  of  a  College  Mastership, 
is  one  thing  ;  the  continual  view  of  the  empty 
(or  locked)  buttery  itself  was  quile  a  diflerenl 
thing.  But  hear  our  Knight,  how  he  farther 
discourses,  "Johnson,"  quoth  Sir  John,  "could 
not  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  divest  him- 
self of  an  idea  that  poverty  was  disgraceful ; 
and  was  very  severe  in  his  censures  of  that 
economy  in  both  our  Universities,  which  ex 
acted  at  meals  the  attendance  of  poor  scholar^ 
I  under  the  several  denominations  of  Servitois 
j  in  the  one  and  Sizers  in  the  other :  he  thought 
'  that  Ihe  Scholar's,  like  the  Christian  life,  le- 
[veiled  all  distinctions  of  rankand  worldly  pra- 
LnOOQiC 
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However,  Destiny,  in  all  ways,  means  to 
prove  the  mistaken  Samuel,  and  see  what  stuff 
IS  ID  him.  He  must  leave  these  butteries  of 
Oxford,  Want  like  an  armed  man  compelling 
him  ;  retreal  into  his  Tather's  mean  home  ; 
and  there  abandon  himself  for  a  season  to  in- 
action disappointment  shame  and  nervous 
melancholj  nigh  rm  mad  he  is  probably  the 
wretchedesl  man  m  uide  England.  In  all 
ways  he  too  must  become  perfect  through 
ruffenng  — High  thoughts  have  visited  him ; 
his  College  Exercises  have  been  praised 
beyond  the  wal  s  of  College  Pope  himself 
has  seen  that  T  a  ilotun  a>  d  approved  of  it : 
Samuel  had  whispered  1  him  elf:  T  too  an:i 
"one  and  somewhat."  False  thoughts;  that 
leave  only  misery  behitid!  The  fever-fire  of 
Ambition  is  too  painfully  extinguished  (but  not 
cured)  in  the  frosl-bath  of  Poverty.  Johnson 
has  knocked  at  the  gate,  as  one  having  a 
right;  but  there  was  no  opening:  the  world 
lies  all  encircled  as  wiih  brass  ;  nowhere  can 
he  find  ot  force  the  smallest  entrance.  An 
ushership  at  Market  Boaworth,  and  "a  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie, 
the  Patron  of  the  schtiol,"  yields  him  bread  of 
affliction  and  water  of  affliction  i  but  so  bitter, 
that  unassisted  haman  nainre  cannot  swallow 
them.  Young  Samson  will  grind  no  more  in 
the  PhiUstine  mill  of  Boswonh  ;  quits  hold  of 
Sir  Wolslan  and  the  "  domestic  chaplaincy,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  say  grace  at  table,"  and  also 
to  be  "treated  with  what  he  represented  as 
intolerable  harshness;"  and  so,  after  "some 
months  of  such  complicated  misery,"  feeling 
doubtless  that  there  are  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  quick  death  by  Famine,  "relin- 
qnishes  a  situation,  which  all  his  life  after 
wai^s  he  recollected  with  the  strongest  aver- 
sion, and  even  horror."  Men  like  Johnson  are 
properlycalled  the  Forlorn  Hope  of  the  World: 
judge  whether  his  hope  was  forlorn  or  not,  by 
tills  letter  to  a  dull  oily  Printer,  who  called 
himself  Sytoama  Urban; 

"Sir, — As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than 
jmir  readers,  of  the  defect  of  your  poetical 
article,  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  (in  order 
to  the  improvement  of  it)  I  communicate  to 
you  the  sentiments  of  a  person  who  will  under- 
take, on  rea.sonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a 
column. 

"His   opinion   is,  that  the   public  would," 

"If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  posts, 
what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall 
expect  it.  Your  late  offer  (for  a  Prize  Poem) 
gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your  generosity. 
If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projecus  be-ides 
this  paper,  I  have  other  designs  to  imparl." 

Reader,  the  geneixius  person,  to  whom  this 
Letter  goes  addressed,  is  "  Mr.  Edmund  Cave, 
at  St  John's  Gate,  London;"  the  addresser  of 
it  is  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Birmingham,  War- 
wickshire. 

Nevertheless,  Life  rallies  in  the  man  ;  rc-as- 
»ens  its  right  to  be  lived,  even  to  be  enjoyed. 
»  Better  a  small  busb,"  say  the  Scotch,  "  than 


shelter;"  Johnson  learns  to  be  contenteil 
with  humble  human  things;  and  is  there  not 
already  an  actually  realized  human  Existence, 
all  stirring  and  living  on  every  hand  of  him  1 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise  I  In  Birmingham 
iiseir,  with  his  own  purchased  goose-quill,  he 
:an  earn  "five  pounds;"  nay,  finally,  the 
choicest  terrestrial  good ;  a  Friend,  who  will 
be  Wife  to  him  !  Johnson's  marriase  with  the 
good  Widow  Porler  has  been  treated  with  ridi- 
cule by  many  mortals,  who  apparently  had  no 
understanding  thereof.  That  the  purblind, 
aeamy-faced  Wildman,  stalking  lonely,  wo- 
stricken,  like  some  Irish  Galtow-glass  with 
peeled  club,  whose  speech  no  man  knew, 
whose  look  all  men  both  laughed  at  and  shud- 
dered at,  should  find  any  brave  female  heart, 
acknowledge,  at  lirst  sight  and  hearing  of 
m,"This  is  the  most  sensible  man  I  ever 
H  wilb  ;"  and  then,  with  generous  courage, 
take  him  to  Itself,  and  say.  Be  thou  mine  ; 
'  thou  warmed  here,  and  thawed  into  life ! — 
all  this,  in  the  kind  Widow's  love  and  pity 
r  him,  in  Johnson's  love  and  gratitude,  there 
actually  no  matter  for  ridicule.  Their  wed- 
ded life,  as  is  the  common  lot,  was  made  up  of 
drizzle  and  dry  weather;  but  innocence  and 
I'orth  dwelt  in  it;  and  when  death  had  ended 
t.  a  certain  sacredness  ;  Johnson's  deathless 
flection  for  his  Tetty  was  always  venerable 
and  noble.  However,  be  this  as  it  might, 
Johnson  is  now  minded  in  wed ;  and  will  live 
by  the  trade  of  Pedagogy,  for  by  this  also  may 
life  be  kept  in.  Let  thu  world  therefore  lake 
notice:  "Ml  Edial  near  Lichfield,  in  Siafford- 
ehirt,  yomig  g*M.  leaiea  are  bnarded,  and  taught  the 
Jjilin  and  GfeeJi  tanguages,  tyy  Sakitei  JouNHoy." 
Had  this  Edial  enterprise  prospered,  how  dif- 
ferent might  the  issue  have  been  I  Johnson 
had  lived  a  life  of  unnoticed  nobleness,  or 
swoln  into  some  amorphous  Dr.  Parr,  of  no 
avail  to  us ;  Bozzy  would  have  dwindled  into 
official  insignificance,  or  risen  by  some  other 
elevation  ;  old  Anchinleck  had  never  been  af- 
flicted with  "  ane  that  kept  a  schule,"  or  obliged 
to  violate  hospitality  by  a  "  Cromwell  do  ?  God, 
sir,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  there  was  a  lith  in 
their  neck  \"  But  the  Edial  ent^^rprise  did  not 
prosper;  Destiny  had  other  worV  appointed  for 
Samuel  Johnson;  and  young  gentlemen  got 
board  where  they  could  elsewhere  find  it. 
This  man  was  to  become  a  Teacher  of  grown 
gentlemen,  in  the  most  surpri,.  ng  way;  a 
man  of  Letters,  and  Ruler  ol  the  British 
Nation  for  some  time, — not  of  iheir  bodies 
merely,  but  of  their  minds;  UlI   aver   them. 

The  career  of  Literature  could  not,  in  John- 
son's day,  any  more  than  row,  be  said  to  lie 
alone:  the  shores  of  a  Pactotos :  whatever  else 
might  be  gathered  there,  gold-dust  was  nowise 
the  chief  produce.  The  worid,  from  the  times 
of  Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  far  earlier,  has  al- 
ways had  its  Teachers ;  and  always  ireale.1 
them  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  shrewd  Town- 
clerk,  (not  of  Ephesus,)  once,  in  founding 
a  Burgh-Seminary,  when  the  question  came. 
How  the  Sohoolma-sters  should  be  maintained! 
delivered  this  brief  counsel :  "D — n  them, 
keep  themjwor.'"     Considerablfi  wisuloin  may 
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a  deatli,  which 

had  for  some  (iiue  been  loo  busy  to  go  out  of 
its  wav,  and  put  any  Author  lo  death ;  however, 
the  old  sentence  pronounced  against  them  was 
found  to  be  pretty  sufficient.  The  first  Writers 
(being  Monks)  were  sworn  lo  a  vow  of  Po- 
verty i  ihe  modern  Authors  had  no  need  lo 
swear  to  it.  This  was  the  epoch  when  an 
Otway  could  still  die  of  hunger:  not  to  speak 
of  your  innumerable  Scto^inses,  whom  "  the 
Muse  found  stretched  beneath  a  rug,"  with 
"rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  lire,"  stocking- 
nightcap,  sanded  floor,  and  all  the  other  es- 
cutcheons of  the  crafi,  time  out  of  mind  the 
heirlooms  of  Authorship.  Soroggins,  how- 
ever, seems  lo  have  been  but  an  idler ;  noi  at  all 
so  diligent  as  worthy  Mr.  Boyce,  whom  we 
mighl  have  seen  titling  np  in  bed  with  his 
wearing  apparet  of  Blanket  about  him,  and  a 
hole  sUc  in  the  same,  chat  his  hand  might  be  at 
liberty  to  work  in  its  vocation.  The  worst 
was,  that  too  frequently  a  blackguard  reckless- 
ness  of  temper  ensued,  incapable  of  turning 
to  account  what  good  the  gods  even  here  had 
provided :  your  Boyces  acted  on  some  stoico- 
epicurean  principle  of  carpe  diem,  as  men  do 
in  bombarded  towns,  and  seasons  uf  raging 
pestilence ; — and  so  had  lost  not  only  their 
life,  and  presence  of  mind,  but  their  status  as 
persons  of  respectability.  The  trade  of  Au- 
thor was  about  one  of  its  lowest  ebbs,  when 
lohuson  embarked  on  il. 

Accordingly  we  find  no  mention  of  Illumi- 
nations in  the  city  of  London,  when  this  same 
Ruler  of  the  British  nation  arrived  in  it:  no 
earn  on -salvoes  are  fired;  no  flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets  greets  his  appearance  on  the 
scene.  He  enters  quite  quietly,  with  some 
copper  hail-pence  in  his  pocket;  creeps  into 
loi^ings  in  Exeter  Street,  Strand ;  and  has  a 
Coronation  Pontiff  also,  of  not  less  peculiar 
equipment,  whom,  with  ali  submissiveness,  he 
must  waitupon,  in  his  Vatican  of  St.  John's  Gale. 
This  islhedulloily  Printer  alluded  to  shove. 

"Cave's  temper,"  says  ourKnight  Hawkins, 
"was  phlegmatic:  though  be  assumed,  as  the 
publisher  of  the  Magazine,  the  name  of  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  he  had  fev  of  those  qualities 
that  constitute  urbanity.  Judge  of  bis  vanl 
of  them  by  this  question,  which  he  once  pui 

loan  author:  "Mr. ,  I  hear  you  have  jusi 

published  a  pamphlet,  and  am  told  there  is  a 
very  good  paragraph  in  il  upon  the  subject  of 
music:  did  you  write  thai  yourselfl"  His 
discernment  was  also  slow ;  and  as  he  had 
llready  at  his  command  some  wrilei^  of  prose 
^nd  verse,  who.in  the  language  of  Booksellers, 
are  called  good  hands,  he  was  ihe  backwarder 
in  malting  advances,  or  courting  an  iniiroaey 
with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach  of  a 
stranger,  his  practice  was  to  continue  silting  ; 
a  posture  in  which  he  was  ever  to  be  found, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  to  continue  silent:  if  at 
any  time  he  was  inclined  to  begin  the  discourse, 
it  was  generally  by  putting  a  leaf  of  the  Maga- 
zine, then  in  the  press,  into  the  hand  of  his  visi- 
tor, and  asking  liis  opinion  of  il.  •  •  • 
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is  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  John 
ilies,  that  meaning  at  one  time  tci 
dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of  those 
uminaries  in  Literature,  who  favoured  him 
ffith  their  correspondence,  he  told  him  that 
.f  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a  certain 
alehouse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clecken- 
welt,  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  Mr. 
Browne  and  another  or  two  of  those  illuslri- 
itributors  :  Johnson  accepted  the  invi- 
and  being  introduced  by  Cave,  dressed 
>se  horseman's  coat,  and  such  a  great 
bushy  wig  as  he  conslaniiy  wore,  tg  the  sight 
of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found  silting  at  the 
ipper  end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  cloud  of  to- 
bacco-smoke, had  his  curiosity  gratified." — 
ffairiiHS,  46—50. 
In  fact,  if  we  look  seriously  into  the  condi- 
gn of  Authorship  at  that  period,  we  shall  find 
that  Johnson  had  undertaken  one  of  the  rug- 
of  all  possible  enteqirises  ;  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  Fortune  had  given  him  unspeaka- 
ble Contradictions  to  reconcile.  For  a  man 
of  Johnson's  stamp,  the  Problem  was  twofold : 
"'ral,  not  only  as  the  humble  but  indispensa- 
;  condition  of  a!l  else,  lo  keep  himseif,  if  so 
ight  be,  n/ire;  but  seimiilly,  lo  keep  himself 
alive  by  speaking  forth  the  Truth  that  was  in 
him,  and  speaking  it  truti/.  thai  is,  in  the  clear> 
est  and  fittest  utterance  the  Heavens  had  ena- 
bled him  to  give  it,  let  the  earth  say  to  this 
what  she  liked.  Of  which  twofold  Problem 
,rd  to  solve  either  member  separate- 
ly, how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve  il,  when 
both  are  conjoined,  and  woVk  with  endless 
ion  into  one  another  !  He  that  finds 
himself  already  ke/it  alive  can  sometimes  un- 
happily not  always  speak  a  little  truth;  he 
that  finds  himself  able  and  willing,  to  all 
lengths,  lo  speak  tiei,  may,  by  watching  how 
Ihe  wind  sits,  scrape  together  a  livelihood, 
sometimes  of  great  splendour:  he,  again, who 
finds  himself  provided  with  imlftcr  endowment, 
has  but  a  tickh'sh  game  to  play,  and  shall  have 
praises  if  he  win  it.  Let  us  look  a  little  at 
both  faces  of  Ihe  matter ;  and  see  whai  front 
they  then  offered  our  Adventurer,  what  front 
he  offered  them. 

At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance  on  the 
field.  Literature,  in  many  senses,  was  in  a 
transitional  state;  chiefly  in  this  sense,  as 
respects  the  pecuniary  subsistence  of  its  cul- 
tivators. It  was  in  the  very  act  of  passing 
from  the  protection  of  Patrons  into  that  of  ihe 
Public;  no  longer  lo  supply  its  necessities  by 
laudatory  Dedications  to  the  Great,  but  by 
judicious  Bargains  with  the  Booksellers.  This 
happy  change  has  been  much  sung  and  cele- 
brated; many  a  "lord  of  the  lion  heart  and 
eagle-eye"  looking  back  with  scorn  enough  on 
the  bygone  system  of  Dependency :  so  that  now 
it  were  perhaps  well  to  consider,  for  a  moment, 
what  good  might  also  be  in  it,  what  gratitude 
we  owe  iL  That  a  good  was  in  it,  admits  not 
of  doubi-  Whatsoever  has  existed  has  had  its 
value:  withoni  some  truth  and  worth  lying  in 
il,  the  thing  could  not  have  hung  together,  and 
been  the  organ  and  sustenance,  and  method  of 
aciion,  for  men  that  reasoned  and  were  alive. 
Translate  a  Falsehood  which  is  wholly  false 
I  into  Practice,  the  result  comes  out  sero,-  thet 
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is  no  fruil  or  issue  to  be  derived  ftoni  it  That 
in  an  age,  when  a  Nobleman  was  still  n 
Btill,  with  bis  wealth  Ihe  protector  of  worthy 
andhnmane  things,  and  aiill  venerated  as  such, 
a  poor  man  of  Genius,  his  brother  in  noble- 
ness, should,  with  unfei^ed  reverence,  ad- 
dress him  and  say;  "I  have  found  Wisdom 
here,  and  would  fain  proclaim  it  abroad ;  wilt 
thou,  of  thy  abundance,  afford  me  the  means  V 
— in  all  this  there  was  no  baseness;  it  was 
wholly  an  honest  proposal,  which  a  free  man 
might  make,  and  a  free  man  listen  to.  So 
might  a  Tasso,  with  a  GemsaUninie  in  bis  hand 
or  in  his  head,  speak  (o  a  Duke  of  Ferrara: 
to  might  a  Shakspeare  to  his  Suutbampton; 
and  Continental  Artists  generally  to  their  rich 
Protectors, — in  soitie  countries,  down  almost 
lo  these  days.  It  was  only  when  the  reverence 
became /ngned,  that  baseness  entered  into  the 
transaction  on  both  sides;  and,  indeed,  flou- 
rished there  with  rapid  luxuriance,  till  thai  be- 
came disgraceful  for  9  Dryden,  which  a  Shak- 
speare  could  once  practise  without  ofience.  ' 

Neither,  it  is  very  true,  was  the  new  way 
of  Bookseller  Mteceiiasship  worthless;  which 
opened  itself  at  this  juncture,  for  the  most  im- 
poriant  of  alllranspornrades,  now  when  the  old 
way  had  become  too  miry  and  impassable.  Re- 
mark, moreover,  how  ibis  second  sorl  of  Mtece- 
nasship,  after  carrying  us  Uirough  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  Literary  Time,  appears  now  10  have 
wellnigh  discharged  ii>  functions  al^o;  and  to 
be  working  pretty  rapidly  towards  some  Ihiril 
method,  the  esact  conditions  of  which  are  yel 
nowise  visible.'  Thus  all  things  have  their 
end;  and  we  should  part  with  them  alt,  not  in 
anger  hm  in  peace.  The  Bookseller  System, 
during  its  peculiar  century,  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth,  did  carry  us  handsomely  along; 
and  many  good  Works  it  has  left  us,  and 
many  good  Men  it  maintained;  if  it  is  noiv 
expiring,  by  Pufpubt,  as  the  Patronage  System 
did  by  FtATTEKi,  (for  Lying  is  ever  the  fore- 
runner of  Death,  nay  is  itself  Death,)  let  us 
not  forget  its  benefits;  how  it  nursed  Litera- 
ture through  boyhood  and  school-years,  as 
Patronage  had  wrapped  it  in  soil  swaddling- 
bands; — till  now  we  see  it  about  to  put  on  the 
toga  virilis,  could  it  bot^iid  any  such! 

There  is  tolerable  travelling  on  the  beaten 
road  run  how  it  may;  only  on  the  new  road, 
Qot  yet  levelled  and  paved,  and  on  the  old 
roMl,  all  broken  into  ruts  and  quagmires,  is 
the  travelling  bad  or  imp  radio  able.  The 
difficulty  lies  always  in  the  iraasUioa  from  one 
method  to  another.  In  which  state  it  was  that 
Johnson  now  found  Literature;  and  out  of 
which,  let  ns  also  say,  he  manfully  carried  it. 
What  remarkable  mortal  first  paid  copyright  in 
England  we  have  not  ascertained;  perhaps 
for  almost  a  century  before,  some  scarce  visi- 
ble or  ponderable  piilaoce  of  wages  had  occa- 
sionally been  yielded  by  the  Seller  of  Books  to 
the  Writer  of  them:  the  original  Covenant, 
stipulating  to  produce  Puruiiiie  Jjist  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Five  Faundi  Sterling  on  Ihe  other, 
Still  lies,  (we  have  been  told,)  in  black-on- 
white  for  inspection  and  purchase  by  the 
curious,  at  a  Bookshop  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Thus  had  the  matter  gone  on,  in  a  mixed,  con- 
fused way,  for  some  threescore   years; — as 
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plete  organization,  and  weal  her- worthy  surface 
of  its  own.  Among  the  fir.'t  authors,  the  very 
first  of  any  significance,  who  iived  by  the 
day's  wages  of  his  cra(\,  and  composedly 
faced  the  world  on   that  basis,  was   Samuel 


s  there 


Johns 

At  the  time  of  Johns 
were  slill  two  ways,  on  which  an  Author  might 
attempt  proceeding;  there  were  the  Mifcenases 
proper  in  the  West  End  of  London  ind  the 
Ma!cenases  virtual  of  St.  John  s  Gale  and 
Paternoster  Row.  To  a  considerate  man  it 
might  seem  uncertain  which  melhods  nere 
preferable:  neither  had  very  high  a 


velini 


polluted  by  sycophancy,  before  it  could  come 
(0  hand  ;  the  Bookseller's  was  deformed  with 
greedy  stupidity,  not  to  say  entire  wooden- 
headedness  and  disgus',  (so  that  an  Osborne 
even  required  to  be  knocked  down,  by  an 
author  of  spirit,)  and  could  barely  keep  the 
thread  of  life  together.  The  one  was  the 
wages  of  suffering  and  poverty;  the  other, 
unless  you  gave  strict  heed  to  it,  the  wages  of 
sin.  In  time.  .Johnson  had  opportunity  of 
looking  into  both  methods,  and  ascertaining 
what  they  were ;  bni  found,  at  first  trial,  that 
the  former  would  in  no  wise  do  for  him.  Lis- 
ten,  once  again,  to  that  far-famed  Blast  of 
Doom,  proclaiming  into  the  ear  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and,  thniugh  him,  of  the  listening 
world,  that  Patronage  should  be  no  more! 

"  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed, 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  Ihe  rocks. 

"Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  sirugghng  for  life 
in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help  1  The  notice  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind:  but  it  has 
been  delayed  lill  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot 
enjoy  i<;  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  impart 
it  1  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it.  I 
hope,  it  is  no  very  cynical -asperity,  not  (0  con- 
fess obligations,  where  no  benefit  has  been 
received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  Ihe  public 
should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for 
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"  Having  carried  on  my  Work  thas  far  with 
BO  Utile  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning ; 
I  shall  not  be  disappoinled  though  I  should 
conclude  ii,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for 
1  have  long  been  awakened  from  thai  dream 
of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with 

"  My  Lord,  yojir  Lordship's  most  humble, 

"  Sam.  Joansov," 
And  thus  must  (he  rebellious  "  Sam.  Johnson" 
turn  him  lo  the  Boolfselling  guild,  and  the 
wondrous  cljaos  of  "  Author  by  trade  ;"  and, 
(hough  ushered  into  it  only  by  (hat  dull  oily 
Printer,  "  wilh  loose  horseman's  coat,  and  sach 
a  great  bushy  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,"  and 
only  as  snbaliern  lo  some  commanding-officer, 
"Browne,  sitting  amid  tobacco-smoke  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table  in  (he  alehouse  al  Clerk- 
enwell," — gird  himself  together  for  Ihe  war- 
fare; having  no  allernalive ! 

Liiile  less  coniradiciory  was  thai  other  branch 
of  the  two-fold  Problem  now  set  before  John- 
son ;  the  speaking  forth  of  Ti-ath.  Nay,  taken 
by  Itself,  it  had  in  those  days  become  so  com- 
plex as  to  puzzle  strongest  heads,  with  nothing 
else  imposed  oo  Ihera  for  soluiion  i  and  even 
10  turn  high  heads  of  that  sort  into  mere  hollow 
vizaril!,  speaking  neither  Irulh  nor  falsehood, 
nor  any  thing  btjl  what  the  Prompter  and  Player 
(Crruc^nit)  put  into  them.  Alas!  for  poor 
Johnson,  Contradiction  abounded  i  in  spirituals 
and  in  temporals,  within  and  without.  Born 
wilh  the  strongest  unconquerable  tove  of  just 
Insight,  he  must  begin  to  live  and  learn  in  a 
scene  where  Prejudice  flourishes  with  rank 
luxuriance.  England  was  all  confosed  enough, 
sightless  and  yet  restless,  lake  ii  where  you 
would;  but  figure  the  best  intellect  in  England 
nursed  up  to  manhood  in  the  idol-cavern  of  a 
poor  Tradesman's  house,  in  the  cathedra!  city 
of  Lichfield!  What  is  Truth  1  said  jesting 
Pilate;  What  is  Truth  1  might  earnest  John- 
son much  more  emphatically  say.  Truth,  no 
longer,  like  the  Phosnix,  in  rainbow  plumage, 
"poured,  from  her  glittering  beak,  such  tones 
of  sweeiesc  melody  as  took  captive  every  ear;" 
the  Phcenix  (waxing  old)  had  wellnigh  ceased 
her  singing,  and  empty  wearisome  Cuckoos, 
and  doleful  moiiolonous  Owls,  innumerable 
Jays  also,  and  (wittering  Sparrows  on  the 
housetop,  pretended  they  were  repealing  her. 

It  was  wholly  a  divided  age,  that  of  Johnson  ; 
Unity  eiisted  nowhere,  in  its  Heaven,  or  in  its 
Earth.  Society,  through  every  fibre,  was  rent 
asunder;  all  things,  it  was  then  becoming 
visible,  but  conid  not  then  he  understood,  were 
moving  onwards,  wilh  an  impulse  received 
ages  before,  yet  now  first  wilh  a  decisive  ra- 
pidity, towards  that  great  chaotic  gulf,  where, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  French  Revolutions, 
Reform  Bills,  or  what  shape  soever,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  the  descent  and  engulfment  assume, 
we  now  see  Ihem  weltering  and  boiling.  Al- 
r«ady  Cant,  as  once  before  hinted,  had  begun 
10  play  its  wonderful  part  (for  the  hour  was 
come) ;  two  ghastly  Apparitions,  unreal  simu- 
iaa'i  both,  HifPocRiBX  and  Atheish,  are  al- 
ready, in  silence,  parting  the  world.  Opinion 
and  Action,  which  should  live  together  as 
wedded   pair,  "  one  flesh,"  more  properly  as 


Soul  and  Body,  have  commenced  Ibeir  open 
quarrel,  and  are  suing  for  a  separale  mainte- 
nance,— as  if  ibey  could  exist  separatelv.  To 
(he  earnest  mind,  in  any  position,  fiim  fooling 
and  a  life  of  Truth  was  becoming  daily  more 
ditiiealt ;  in  Johnson's  posiiion,  it  was  more 
diflicult  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Tf,  as  for  a  devout  nature  was  inevitable  and 
indispensable,  he  looked  op  to  Religion,  as  to 
the  pole-star  of  bis  voyage,  already  there  was 
no  ficeS  pole-star  any  longer  visible ;  but  two 
stars,  a  whole  constellation  of  stars,  each  pro- 
claiming itself  as  the  true.  There  was  the  red 
portenious  come^star  of  Infidelity;'  the  dim- 
mer and  dimmer-burning  liiied-slar  (uncertain 
now  whether  not  an  atmospheric  «ielear)  of 
Orthodoxy:  which  of  these  lo  choose  1  The 
keener  inlelfects  of  Europe  had,  almost  with- 
out exception,  ranged  themselves  under  Ihe 
former:  for  some  half-century,  it  had  been 
the  genera!  eflibrt  of  European  Speculation  to 
proclaim  Ihat  Bestroction  of  Falsehood  was 
(he  only  Truth;  daily  had  Denial  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  Belief  sunk  more  and 
more  into  decay.  From  our  Boliugbrokea  and 
Tolands,  the  skeptical  fever  had  passed  into 
France,  into  Scotland;  and  already  it  smotil- 
dered,  far  and  wide,  secretly  eating  out  Ihe 
hearl  of  England.  Bayle  had  played  his  part; 
Voltaire,  on  a  wider  theatre,  was  playing  his, — 
Johnson's  senior  by  some  fifteen  years ;  Humo 
and  Johnson  were  children  of  the  same  year. 
To  this  teener  order  of  intellects  did  Johnson's 
indisputably  belong:  was  he  lo  join  them?  Was 
he  to  oppose  ihem !  A  complicated  question : 
for,  ala^ !  the  Church  itsetf  is  no  longer,  even  lo 
him,  wholly  of  true  adamant,  but  of  adamant 
and  baked  mud  conjoined :  the  zealously  De- 
voat  must  find  his  Chorch  tottering ;  and 
pau»^e  amazed  to  see,  instead  of  inspired 
Priest,  many  a  swine-feeding  Tmlliber  minis- 
tering at  her  altar.  Il  is  not  the  least  curious 
of  the  incoherences  which  Johnson  had  to 
reconcile,  that,  though  by  nature  contemp- 
tuous and  incredulous,  he  was,  at  that  time 
of  day,  lo  find  his  safety  and  glory  in  defend- 
ing, with  his  whole  might,  the  traditions  of  the 

Not  less  perplexingly  intricate,  and  on  both 
sides  hollow  or  questionable,  was  the  aspect 
of  Politics.  Whigs  struggling  blindly  for- 
ward, Tories  holding  blindly  back;  each  with 
some  forecast  of  a  haJf  truth;  neither  with 
any  forecast  of  the  whole !  Admire  here  this 
other  Contradiction  in  the  life  of  Johnson : 
that,  though  the  most  ungovernable,  and  in 
practice  the  most  independent  of  men,  he  must 
be  a  Jacobite,  and  worshipper  of  the  Divine 
RighL  In  politics  also  there  are  Irreeoncila- 
bles  enough  for  him.  As,  indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  1  For  when  religion  is  lorn 
asunder,  and  the  very  heart  of  man's  eIis^ 
enee  set  against  itself,  then,  in  all  subordinate 
departments  there  must  needs  be  hollowness, 
incoherence.  The  English  Nation  had  re- 
belled against  a  Tyrant;  and,  by  the  hands  of 
religious  tyrannicides,  exacted  stem  vengeance 
of  him !  Democracy  had  risen  iron-sinewed, 
and  "like  an  infant  Hercules,  strangled  ser- 
pents in  its  cradle."  Bui  as  yet  none  knew 
the  meaning  or  extent  of  the.-j)henomenQa, 
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Europt  was  not  ripe  for  it ;  not  to  be  ripened 
for  il,  but  by  the  culture  and  various  experi- 
ence of  another  cenluty  and  half.  And  now, 
when  the  King-killers  were  all  swept  away, 
and  a  milder  second  picture  was  painted  over 
the  canvas  of  Ihejirit,  and  betitled  "Glorious 
Bevolution,"  who  doubted  but  the  catastrophe 
was  over,  the  whole  business  finished,  and 
Democracy  frone  to  its  long  sleep?  Yei  was 
it  like  a.  business  finished  and  not  finished ;  a 
lingering  nneas  in  ess  dwelt  in  ait  minda:  the 
deep-lying,  resistless  Tendency,  which  had 
still  to  be  obeyed,  could  no  longer  be  recogaUtd ; 
thus  was  there  balf-ness,  insincerity,  uncer- 
tainty in  men's  ways;  instead  of  heroic  Puritans 
and  heroic  Cavaliers,  came  now  a  dawdling 
set  of  ai^umentative  Whigs,  and  a  dawdling 
set  of  deaf-eared  Tories;  each  half-foolish, 
each  half-false.  The  Whigs  were  false  and 
without  basis  ;  inasmuch  as  their  whole  object 
was  Besistance,  Criticism,  Demolition, — they 
knew  not  why,  or  towards  what  issue.  In 
Whiggism,  ever  since  a  Charle.f  and  his 
Jefiries  had  ceased  to  meddle  with  it,  and  to 
have  atiy  Rossel  or  Sidney  to  meddle  with, 
there  could  be  no  divineness  of  character;  not 
tilt,  in  these  latter  days,  it  took  the  figure  of  a 
thorough-going,  all-defying  Radicalism,  was 
there  any  solid  footing  for  il  (o  stand  on.  Of 
the  like  uncertain,  half-hollow  nature  had 
Toryism  become,  in  Johnson's  time;  preaching 
forth  indeed  an  everlasting  truth,  the  duty  of 
Loyalty;  yet  now  (ever  since  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts),  having  no  Person,  but  only 
an  O^ce  to  be  loyal  to,  no  living  Sonl  to  w<ir- 
ship,  but  only  a  dead  velvet-cashioned  Chnxr. 
Its  attitude,  therefore,  was  stiff-necked  refusal 
to  move ;  as  that  of  Whiggism  was  clamorous 
command  to  move, — let  rhyme  and  reason,  on 
both  hands,  say  to  it  what  they  mighL  'I'he 
consequence  was:  Immeasurable  floods  of 
contentious  j'ai^on,  tending  nowhither;  false 

decay  {ultimately  to  become  decease)  of  what- 
soever was  once  understood  by  the  words, 
Prinnple,  or  Hoaetiy  of  heart;  the  louder  and 
londer  triumph  of  Holf-ness  and  Plausibility 
over  WJofc-ness  and  Truth ;— at  last,  this  all- 
overshadowing  efflorescence  of  Qcackbrv, 
which  we  now  see,  with  all  its  deadening  and 
kilUng  fruits,  in  all  its  innumerable  branches, 
down  to  the  lowest.  How,  between  these  jar- 
ring extremes,  wherein  the  rotten  lay  so  inex- 
tricably intermingled  with  the  sound,  and  as 
yet  no  eye  could  see  through  the  ulterior 
meaning  of  the  matter,  was  a  faithful  and  true 
man  to  adjust  himself  J 

That  Johnson,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks, 
adopted  the  Conservative  side;  stationed  him- 
self as  the  nnyielding  opponent  of  Innovation, 
resolute  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words, 
could  not  but  increase,  in  no  small  measure, 
the  difiiculties  he  had  lo  strive  with.  We 
mean,  the  mural  difficulties;  for  in  tmnamirul 
respects,  it  might  be  pretty  equally  balanced ; 
the  Tory  servant  of  the  Public  had  perhaps 
about  the  same  chance  of  promotion  as  the 
Whig:  and  all  the  promotion  Johnson  aimed 
at  was  the  privilege  to  Svr.  But,  for  what, 
though  unavowed,  was  no  less  indispensable, 
tor  his   peace  of  conscience,  and   the  clear 


ascertainment  and  feeling  of  his  Duty  as  at. 
inhabitant  of  God's  world,  the  case  was  hereby 
rendered  ranch  more  complex.  To  resist  In- 
novation is  easy  enough  on  one  condition  :  that 
you  resist  Inquiry.  This  is.  and  was,  the 
common  expedient  of  your  common  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  il  woutd  not  da  for  Johnson :  he  was 
a  zealous  recummender  and  practiser  of  In- 
quiry; once  for  all,  CO u id  not  and  would  not 
believe,  much  less  speak  and  act,  a  Falsehood; 
Ibe  f'imi  of  sound  words,  which  he  held  fast, 
must  have  a  uieaninf-  in  it.  Here  lay  the  diffi- 
culty :  io  behold  a  portentous  mixture  of  True 
and  False,  and  feel  that  he  inusi  dwell  and 
fight  there ;  yet  to  love  and  defend  only  the 
True.  How  worship,  when  you  cannot  and 
will  not  be  an  idolater;  yet  cannot  help  dis- 
cerning that  the  Symbol  of  your  Divinity  has 
half  become  idolatrous  I  This  was  the  ques- 
tion, which  Johnson,  the  man  both  of  clear  eye 
and  devout  believing  heart,  must  answer, — at 
peril  of  his  life.  The  Whig  or  Skeptic,  on  the 
other  haid,  bad  a  much  simpler  part  lo  play. 
To  him  only  the  idolatrous  side  of  things, 
nowise  the  divine  one,  lay  visible;  not  imrsbip, 
therefore,  nay  in  the  strict  sense  not  heart- 
honesty,  only  at  most  lip,  and  hand-honesty,  is 
required  of  him.  What  spiritual  force  is  his, 
he  can  conscientiously  employ  in  the  work  of 
cavilling,  of  pulling  down  what  is  False.  For 
the  rest,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  Truth  of  a 
higher  than  sensual  nature,  has  not  occurred 
to  him.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  he  as  man 
has  to  aim  at,  is  ttespECTiBiLtTi,  the  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-men.  Such  suffrages  he  may 
weigh  as  welt  as  count;  or  count  only:  ac- 
cording as  he  is  a  Burke,  or  a  Will.-es.  But 
beyond  these  Ihere  lies  nothing  divine  for  him; 
these  attained,  all  is  attained.  Thus  is  his 
whole  world  distinct  and  rounded  in  ;  a  clear 
goal  is  set  before  him ;  a  firm  path,  rougher  or 
smoother;  at  worst  a  firm  region  wherein  to 
seek  a  path:  let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and 
travel  on  without  misgivings  !  For  the  honest 
Conservative.again,  nothing  is  distincUnolhing 
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highest  Godhead;  not  one  aim,  but  two 
conflicting  aims  lo  be  continually  reconciled 
by  him,  has  he  lo  strive  aller.  A  difficult  posi- 
tion, as  we  said ;  which  accordingly  the  mo.=t 
did,  even  in  those  days,  but  half  defend, — by 
the  surrender,  namely,  of  their  own  too  cum- 
bersome himfsly  or, even  uiultrttamliiiif ;  after 
which  the  completesl  defence  was  worth  little. 
Into  this  difficutl  position  Johnson,  neverthe- 
less, threw  himselfi  found  it  indeed  full  of 
difficulties;  yet  held  il  out  manfully,  as  an 
honest-hearted,  open-sighted  man,  while  the 
life  was  in  him. 

Such  was  that  same  "twofold  Problem"  set 
before  Samuel  Johnson.  Consider  all  these 
moral  difficulties ;  and  add  to  them  the  fearlul 
aggravation,  which  lay  in  that  other  circum- 
stance, that  he  needed  a  continual  appeal  to 
the  Public,  must  continually  produce  a  certain 
impression  and  conviction  on  the  Public ;  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  cea.sed  to  have  "  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  he  could 
not  any  longer  live !  How  a  vulgar  character, 
once  launched  into  this  wild  element:  driven 
onwards  by  Fear  and  Famine;  wltlmut  otbiir 
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aim  than  to  olnich  what  Provender  (of  Enjoy- 
meut  in  any  kind)  he  could  gel,  always  if  pos- 
sible keeping  jwile  clear  of  the  Gallows  and 
Pillory,  (that  is  to  say,  miniling  heedfnlly  both 
"  person"  and  "  character,") — wonlil  have 
floated  hither  and  thither  in  it;  and  contrived  to 
eat  some  three  repasts  daily,  and  wear  some 
three  suits  yearly,  and  then  to  depart,  and  dis- 
appear, having  consumed  his  last  ration:  all 
this  might  be  worth  knowing,  but  were  in 
itself  a  trivial  knowledge.  How  a  noble  man, 
res  ilute  for  the  Truth,  to  whom  Shams  and 
Lies  were  once  for  all  an  abomination, — was 
to  act  in  il:  here  lay  the  mystery.  By  what 
methods,  by  what  gifts  of  eye  and  hand,  does 
a  heroic  Samuel  Johnson,  now  when  cast  forth 
into  that  waste  Chaos  of  Authorship,  maddest 
of  things,  a  mingled  Phlegethon  and  Fleet- 
ditch,  with  its  floating  lumber,  and  sea-hrakens. 
and  mud-spectres, — shape  himself  a  voyage; 
of  (he  IraniierU  driftwood,  and  (he  etidurin);  iron, 
built  him  a  seaworthy  Life-boat,  and  sail  there- 
in, undrowned,  unpolluted,  through  the  roaring 
"mother  of  dead  dogs,"  onwards  to  an  eternal 
Laodinark,  and  City  that  hath  foundalioiisi 
This  high  question  is  even  the  one  answered 
in  Boswell's  Book;  which  Book  we,  therefore 
not  so  falsely,  have  named  a  Htrok  Poem:  for 
in  it  (here  lies  the  whole  argument  of  snch. 
Glory  to  oar  brave  Samuel !  He  accomplished 
this  wonderful  Problem ;  and  now  through 
long  generations,  we  point  to  him,  and  say: 
Here  also  was  a  Man ;  lei  the  world  once  more 
have  assurance  of  a  Man  '. 

Had  there  been  in  Johnson,  now  when  afloat 
on  that  confusion  worse  confounded  of  grandeur 
end  squalor,  no  light  but  an  earthly  outward 
one,  he  loo  must  have  made  shipwreck.  With 
his  diseased  body,  and  vehement  voracious 
heart,  how  easy  for  him  to  become  a  carpe-diem 
Philosopher,  like  the  rest,  and  live  and  die  as 
miserably  as  any  Boyce  of  that  Brniherhood ! 
But  happily  there  was  a  higher  tight  for  him; 
shining  as  a  lamp  to  his  path ;  which,  in  all 
paths,  wonld  teach  him  to  act  and  walk  not  as 
a  fooi,  but  as  wise  in  those  evil  days  also, 
"redeeming  the  time."  Under  dimmer  or 
clearer  manifesiations,  a  Truth  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him :  I  also  am  a  Man ;  even  in  this 
unutterable  element  of  Authorship,  I  may  live 
as  beseems  a  Man !  That  Wrong  is  not  only 
difl'erent  from  Right,  hut  thai  it  is  in  strict 
scientific  terms,  infimlcly  different;  even  as  the 
gaining  of  the  whole  world  set  against  the 
losing  of  one's  own  soul,  or  (a?  Johnson  had 
it)  a  Heaven  set  against  a  Hell ;  that  in  all 
situations  (out  of  the  Pit  of  Tophel),  wherein 
a  living  Man  has  stood  or  can  stand,  there  is 
actually  a  Prize  of  quite  iiifialic  value  placed 
within  his  reach,  namely  a  Duty  for  him  to  do: 
this  highest  Gospel,  which  forms  the  basis  and 
worth  of  all  other  Gospels  whatsoever,  had 
been  revealed  to  Samuel  Johnson;  and  the 
man  had  believed  it,  and  laid  it  faithfully  to 
heart.  Such  knowledge  of  the  (ransrentfrniai,  im- 
measurable character  ofLuty,  we  call  the  basis 
of  all  Gospels,  the  essence  of  all  Heligion  :  he 
who  with  his  whole  soul  knows  not  this,  ai 
knows  nothing,  as  yet  i»  properly  nothing. 

Thi^  happily  for  him,  Johnson  was  on 
those   that  knew :  under  a  certain   authentic 


Symbol,  il  stood  for  ever  present  to  his  ey.n 
a  Symbol,  indeed,  waxing  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment; yei  which  had  guided  forward,  as  their 
Banner  and  celestial  Pillar  of  Fire,  innumer- 
able saints  and  witnesses,  the  fathers  of  our  mo- 
dern world;  and  for  him  also  had  still  a  sacred 
significance.  Il  does  not  appear  that,  at  any 
time.  Johnson  was  what  we  call  irreligious: 
but  in  his  sorrows  and  isolation,  when  hope 
died  away,  and  only  a  long  vista  of  suflering 
and  toil  lay  before  him  to  the  end,  then  first 
did  Religion  shine  forth  in  its  meek,  everlast- 
ing clearness ;  even  as  the  stars  do  in  blacjt 
night,  which  in  the  daytime  and  dusk  were 
hidden  by  inferior  lights.  How  a  true  man, 
in  the  midst  of  errors  and  uncertainties,  shall 
work  nut  for  him'ielf  a  sure  Life-lrulh ;  and 
adjuslmg  the  transienl  to  the  eternal,  amid 
the  fiBgments  of  ruined  Temples  bnild  up, 
with  tod  and  pam,  a  little  Altar  for  himself, 
and  worship  there ,  how  Samuel  Johnson,  in 
■'  era  of  Voltaire,  can  purify  and  fortify  his 
I,  and  hold  ieal  communion  with  the  High- 
"in  Ihe  Chnrch  of  St.  Clement  Banes:" 
too  stands  all  unfolded  in  his  Biography, 
and  is  among  (he  most  touching  and  me- 
morable things  there;  a  thing  to  be  looked 
at  with  pity,  admiration,  awe.  Johnson's 
Religion  was  as  the  light  of  life  to  him  ;  wtth- 

it  it,  his  heart  was  all  sick,  dark,  and  had 

I  guidance  leA. 

He  is  now  enlisted,  or  impressed,  into  that 

ispeakable  shoe-black  seraph  Army  of  Au- 
thors ;  but  can  feel  hereby  that  he  fights  under 
a  celestial  fiae,  and  will  quit  him  like  a  man. 
The  first  grand  requisiie,  an  assured  heart, 
he  therefore  has ;  what  his  outward  equip- 
ments and  accoutrements  are,  is  the  next 
question;  an  important,  though  inferior  one. 
His  intellectual  stock,  intrinsically  viewed,  is 
perhaps  inconsiderable  :  the  furnishings  of  an 
English  School  and  English  University ;  good 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  more  uncer- 
tain one  of  Greek:  this  is  a  rather  slender 
stock  of  Education  wherewith  to  frimt  the 
world.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
his  world  was  England ;  that  such  was  the 
culture  England  commonly  supplied  and  ex- 
pected. Besides,  Johnson  has  been  a  vora- 
cious reader,  though  a  desultory  one,  and  oflen- 
es[  in  strange  scholastic,  too  obsolete  Libra- 
ries ;  he  has  also  rubbed  shonlders  with  the 
press  of  aotnal  Life,  for  some  thirty  years 
now:  views  or  hallucinations  of  innumerable 
things  are  weltering  to  and  fro  in  him.  Above 
all,  he  his  weapons  what  they  may,  he  has  an 
arm  that  can  wield  them.  Nature  has  given 
him  her  choicest  gift :  an  open  eye  and  heart. 
He  will  look  on  the  world,  wheresoever  he 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  with  eager  curi- 
osity: to  the  last,  we  find  this  a  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  him :  for  all  human  interests  he 
has  a  sense ;  the  meanest  handicraftsman 
conld  interest  him,  even  in  extreme  age,  by 
speaking  of  his  crafl :  the  ways,  of  men  are 
all  interesting  to  him ;  any  human  thing,  that 
he  did  not  know,  he  wished  to  know.  Reflec- 
tion, moreover,  Meditation,  was  what  he  prac- 
tised incessantly,  with  or  without  his  will:  for 
Ihe  mind  of  the  man  was  earnest,  deep  as  well 
as  hnmane.      Thus   would  the   world,  sncb 
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fVagmenU  of  it  as  he  could  survey,  form  ilself, 
or  conliniially  lend  to  form  itself,  into  a  cohe- 
rent Whole;  on  aoy  and  on  a!]  phases  of  which, 
his  Tole  and  voice  must  be  well  worth  lislen- 
ing  lo.  As  a  Speaker  of  the  Word,  he  will 
speak  real  words;  no  idle  jargon,  no  hollow 
triviality  will  issue  from  him.  His  aim  too  is 
clear,  attainable,  that  of  umrking  for  his  wagii  ■ 
lei  him  do  this  honestly,  and  all  else  will  fol- 
low of  its  own  accord. 

Willi  such  omens,  into  such  a  warfare,  did 
Johnson  go  forth.  A  rugged,  hungry  Kerne, 
or  Gallowglass,as  wecalled  him:  yet  indomi- 
iahle ;  in  whom  lay  the  true  spirit  of  a  Soldier. 
With  gianl's  force  he  toils,  since  such  is  his 
appointmenl,  were  it  but  at  hewing  of  wood 
and  drawing  of  water  for  old  sedenta.ry,  bushy- 
wig^ed  Cave  ;  distingaishes  himself  by  mere 
quantiij,  if  (here  is  lo  be  no  olher  ttistinclion. 
He  can  write  all  Ihings ;  frosty  Latin  verses, 
if  these  are  (he  saleable  commodity;  Book- 
prefaces.  Political  Philippics,  Review  Articles, 
Parliamentary  Debates :  all  things  he  does 
rapidly ;  slill  more  surprising,  all  things  be 
does  thoroughly  and  well.  How  he  sits  there, 
in  his  rough-hewn,  amorphous  built,  in  that 
upper  room  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  trundles 
off  sheet  after  sheet  of  those  8enate-of-Lillipul 
Debates,  to  the  clamorous  Printer's  Devils 
waiting  for  them,  with  insatiable  throat,  down 
stairs ;  himself  perhaps  inipransiu  all  the 
while  I  Admire  also  the  greatness  of  Litera- 
ture ;  how  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  cast  into 
its  Nile-waters,  shall  settle  in  tlie  teeming 
mould,  and  be  found,  one  day,  as  a  Tree,  in 
whose  branches  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  may 
lodge.  Was  it  not  so  with  these  Lilliput  De- 
bales  1  In  that  small  project  and  act,  began 
the  stupendous  FoiTBTH  Estite;  whose  wide 
world-embracing  in Hn en ces  what  eye  can  lake 
in ;  in  whose  boughs  are  there  not  already 
fowls  of  strange  feather  lodged!  Such  ihings, 
and  far  stranger,  were  done  in  (hat  wondrous 
old  Ponal,  even  in  latter  times.  And  then 
figure  Samuel  dining  "behind  the  screen." 
from  a  trencher  covertly  handed  in  to  him,  at  a 

greconcened  nod  from  the  "great  bushy  wig;" 
amael.  too  ragged  to  show  face,  yel  "  made  a 
happy  man  of"  by  hearing  his  praise  spoken. 
If  (0  Johnson  himself,  then  much  more  to  us, 
may  (hat  St.  John's  Gale  be  a  place  we  can 
"never  pass  without 
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Poverty,  Distress,  and  as  yel  Obscnrily,  are 
s  companions;  so  poor  is  he  that  his  Wife 
usl  leave  him,  and  seek  shelter  among  other 
relations;  Johnson's  household  has  accom- 
modation for  one  inmate  only.  To  all  his 
ever-varying,  ever-recurring  (roubles,  more- 
over, must  be  added  this  continual  one  of  til 
health,  and  its  concomitant  depress iveness '  a. 
galling  load,  which  would  have  crushed  most 
common  mortals  inlo  desperation,  ts  his  ap- 
pointed ballast  and  life-burden;  he  "  could  not 
remember  the  day  he  had  passed  free  from 
pain."  Nevertheless,  Life,  as  we  said  before, 
is  always  Life:  a  healthy  soul,  imprison  it  as 
you  will,  in  squalid  garrets,  shabby  coat, 
bodily  sickness,  or  whatever  else,  will  assert 
ts  heaven-granted  indefeasible  Freedom,  its 
'ighl  to  conquer  diiBcalties,  to  do  work,  even 
(o  feel  gladness.  Johnson  does  not  whine  over 
'  is  existence,  but  manfully  makes  the  most 
id  best  of  it  "  He  said,  a  man  mtsht  live  in 
garret  at  eighleen-pence  a  week ;  few  people 
oald  inquire  where  he  lodeeil ;  and  if  they 
did,  it  was  easy  to  say, '  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found 
such  a  place.'  By  spending  threepence  in 
coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours 
every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread  and  milk 
1  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On 
':leiin-thirl-ilay  he  went  abroad,  and  paid  visits." 
Think  by  whom,  and  of  whom  this  was  uilered, 
and  ask  then.  Whether  (here  is  more  pathos 
in  it  than  in  a  whole  circulaiing-library  of 
Qviours  and  H'lroldi,  or  less  pathos !  On 
another  occasion,  "when  Dr.  Johnson,  one  day, 
read  bis  own  Satire,  in  which  the  life  of  a 
scholar  is  painted  with  the  various  obstmo- 
tions  thrown  in  his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame, 
he  barsl  into  a  passion  of  tears;  Mr.  Thrale's 
family  and  Mr.  Scott  only  were  present,  who, 
in  a  jocose  way,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
said,  'What's  all  this,  my  dear  sir!  Why 
you.  and  I,  and  Meir-'les,  yon  know,  were  all 
troubled  with  mihnrlwlii'  He  was  a  very 
large  man,  and  made  out  the  triumvirate  with 
Johnson  and  Hercules  comically  enough." 
These  were  sweet  (ears  ;  the  sweet  victorious 
remembrance  lay  in  them  of  toils  indeed  fright- 
ful, yet  never  flinched  from,  and  now  triumphed 
over.    "One  day  it  shall  delight  you  lo  re- 
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joember  labour  done !" — Neither,  tliough  John- 
son is  obscure  and  poor,  need  Ihe  highest 
enjoyment  of  existence,  Ihal  of  heart  freely 
communing  with  heart,  be  denied  him.  Sa- 
vage and  he  wander  homeless  through  the 
streets  ;  withoat  bed,  yet  not  without  friendly 
converse ;  snch  another  conversation  rot,  it  is 
like,  producible  in  the  proudest  drawing-room 
of  London.  Nor,  under  the  void  Night,  upon 
the  hard  pavement,  are  thetr  own  woes  the 
only  topic  :  nowise;  they  "will  stand  by  their 
country,"  the  two  "  Back-woods-men"  of  the 
Brick  Desart! 

Of  all  outward  evils  Obscurity  is  perhaps  in 
itself  the  least.    To  Johnson,  as  (o  a  beallby- 
minded  man,  the  fantastic  af  tide,  sold  or  given 
under  the  title  ot  Fame,  had  little  or  no  value 
but  its   intrinsic  one.     He   prized   .     ... 
means  of  getting  him  employment  and  good 
wages;  scarcely  as  any  thing  more.   His  li§ht 
and  guidance  came  from  a  loftief  soarc 
which,  in  honest  aversion  to  all  hypoci 
pretentious  talk,  he  spoke  not  to  men 
perhaps,  being  of  a  henllliy  mind,  had 
spoken  to  himself.    We  reckon  il  a  striking 
fact  in  Johnson's  history,  this  carelessness  o" 
his  In  Fame.    Most  authors   speak  of  Ihei 
"Fame"  as  if  it  were  a  quite  priceless  matter 
the  grand  oltimatum,  and  heavenly  Constat 
tine's-Banner  they  had  to  follow,  and  conqne 
under. — Thy  "  Fame !"  Unhappy  monal,  where 
will  it  and  thou  both  be  in  some  Qfiy  years  1 
Shakspeare  himself  has  lasted  but  two  hnn- 
dred;  Homer  (partly  by  accident)  three  thou- 
sand ;    and  does   not  already   an   Etkb 
encrrcle  every  Me  and  every  Tlia?     (: 
the.n.to  sit  feverishly  hatching  on  ihat'T 
of  thine;   and   flapping,  and  shrieking 
fierce  hisses,  lilje  brood-goose  on  her  las 
if  man   shall  or  dare  approach  it!     Quarrel 
not  with  me,  hale  me  no!,  my  Brother, 
what  thoa  canst  of  ihy  egg,  and  welcomi 
knows,  I  will  not  steal  il ;  I  believe  it  to  be 
addh. — Johnson,  for  his  part,  was  tio  man 
be  killed  "by  a  review;"  concerning  whic 
matter,  it  was  said  by  a  benevolent  persoi 
"  If  any  author  crni  be  reviewed  to  death,  let 
be,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  done."    John- 
son thankfully  receives  any  word  spoken 
his  favour ;  is  nowise  disobliged  by  a  lampoon, 
but  will  look  at  it,  if  pointed  out  to  him.  and 
show  how  it  might  have  been  done  better:  the 
lampoon  itself  is  indeed  nothing,  a  soap-bubble 
thai,  next  moment,  will  become  a  drop  of  sour 
suds ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  if  it  do  any  thing, 
it  keeps  him  more  in  the  world's  eye,  and  the 
next  bargain  will  be  all  the  richi 
they  should  cease  to  talk  of  me,  I  must  starve." 
Sound  heart  and  understanding  head!   these 
fail  no  man,  not  even  a.  man  of  Letters. 

Obscurity,  however,  was,  in  Johnson's  case, 
whether  a  light  or  heavy  evil,  likely  to  be  no 
lasting  one.  He  is  animated  hy  the  spirit  of  a 
true  workntan,  resolute  to  do  his  work  well ; 
and  he  does  his  work  well;  all  his  work,  that 
of  writing,  that  of  living.  A  man  of  this 
stamp  is  unhappily  not  so  common  in  the 
literary  or  in  any  other  department  of  the 
world,  that  he  can  continue  always  unnoticed. 
By  slow  degrees,  Johnson  emerges;  looming,! 
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v;  at  last  disclosed,  in  his  real  proportions, 
the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  and  encircled 
th  a  "  light-nimhus"  of  glory,  so  that  whoso 
not  blind  must  and  shall  behold  him.    By 
w  degrees,  we  said ;  for  this  also  is  notable 
slow  but  sure;  as  his  fame  waxes  not  by  ei- 
aggeraled  clamour  of  what  he  secmt  to  be,  but 
by  belter  and  belter  insight  of  what  he  t),  so  it 
II  last  and  stand  wearing,  being  genuine, 
lus  indeed  is  it  always,  or  nearly  always, 
Ih  true  fame.  The  heavenly  Luminary  rises 
lid  vapours :  star^azers  enough  must  scan 
il,  with  critical  telescopes  ;  it  makes  no  blaz- 
ing, the  world  can  either  look  at  it,  or  forbear 
looking  at  it;  not  till  after  a  time  and  timeu, 
does  its  <^ele5tial,  eternal  nature  become  indu- 
bitable.   Pleasant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
blazing  of   a  Tarbarrel ;    the   crowd   dance 
merrily  round  it,  with  loud  huzzaing,  universal 
'iree-times-three,  and,  like  Homer's  peasants, 
bless  the  useful   light ;"  bui  unhappily  it  so 
ion  ends  in  darkness,  foul  choking  smoke, 
nd   is   kicked   into  the  gutters,  a  nameless 
nbroglio  of  charred  staves,  pitch- cinders,  and 
imiBsemaii  da  Diable! 

But  indeed,  from  the  old,  Johnson  has  enjoyed 
all  or  nearly  all  that  Fame  can  yield  any  man : 
he  respect,  the  obedience  of  those  that  are 
bout  him  and  inferior  to  him ;  of  those  whose 
opinion  alone  can  have  any  forcible  impres- 
sion on  him.    A  little  circle  gathers  round  the 
Wise  man;  which  gradually  enlarges  as  the 
report  thereof  spreads,  and  more  can  come  to 
see.  and  lo  believe;  for  Wisdom  is  precious, 
and  of  irresistible  attraciion  to  all.    "  An  in- 
spired-idiot," Goldsmith,  hangs  strangely  about 
bim !  though,  as  Hawkins  says,  "  he  loved  not 
Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  for  his  parts  j 
once   entreated  a  friend   to  desist  from 
sing  him,  'for  in  doing  so,'  said  he,  'you 
ow  up  my  very  sonl  1' "   Tel  on  the  whole, 
sis  no  evil  in  the  "gooseberry-fool;"  but 
er  much  good ;  of  a  finer,  if  of  a  weaker, 
Ihan  Johnson's;  and  all  the  more  genuine 
that  he  himself  could  never  become  rowtrioiM 
of  il, — though  unhappily  never  cease  u/(mip/i)ij 
lo  become  so  :  Ihe  Author  of  the  genuine  Riir 
of  WakefieM,  nill  he,  will  he.  must  needs  fly 
towards  such  a  mass  of  genuine  Manhood  i 
and  Dr.  Minor  keep  gyrating  round  Dr.  Major, 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled.    Then  there 
is  the  chivalrous  Topham  Beanclerk,  with  bis 
sharp  wit,  and  gallant,  courily  ways  i  there  is 
Bennet  Langton,  an  orthodox  gentleman,  anj 
worlhy ;  (hough  Johnson  once  laughed,  louder 
almost  (ban  mortal,  at  his  last  will  and  testa- 
i  «  could  not  stop  his  merrimenl,  but 
it  all  ihe  way  till  he  got  without  the 
Temple-gate;   then   hurst  into  such  a  fit  of 
laughter  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a, 
convulsion ;  and,  in  order  to  support  himse'f, 
laid  bold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the 
fool-pavement,  and  sent  forth   peals  so  loud 
that,  in   (he  silence  of  the   night,  bis  voice 
seemed  to  resound  from  Temple-bar  lo  Fleel- 
ditch  1"   Lastly  comes  his  solid-ibinking,  solid- 
feeding  Thrale,  the  well-beloved  man ;    with 
Tbrali.1,    a    bright    papilionaceous    creature, 
whom   the  elephant  loved  to  play  with,  and 
and  fro  upon  his  trunk.    Not  to  speak 
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farlherl — Or  of  the  spiritual  Luminaries,  wii 
tongue  or  pen,  who  made  that  age  remarkabli 
or  of  Highland  Lairds  drlnkiug,  in  fierce 
nsqaebaugh,  "Your  health,  Toclor  Shonson!" 
— siill  less  of  many  such  as  that  poor  "  Mr,  F. 
Lewis,"  older  in  dale,  of  whose  birth,  death, 
and  whole  terrestrial  res  geiite,  this  only,  and 
strange  enotigh  this  actually,  survives .-  "Sir, 
he  liyed  in  London,  and  hung;  loose  upon 
society!"  J'o(  Pahvi  nominis nmirn. — 

In  his  fifly-third  year,  he  is  beneficed,  by  the 
royal  bounty,  with  &  Pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  Loud  clamour  is  always  more  or  less 
insane:  but  probably  the  insanest  of  all  loud 
clamours  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  this 
thai  was  raised  about  Johnson's  Pension.  Men 
seem  to  be  led  by  the  noses ;  but  in  reality,  it 

who  had  their  ears  bored  ;  or  as  some  modem 
quadrupeds  may  be,  whose  ears  are  long.  Very 
falsely  was  it  said,  "Names  do  not  change 
Things ;"  Names  do  change  Things;  nay  for 
most  part  they  are  the  only  substance,  which 
mankind  can  discern  in  Things.  The  whole 
sum  that  Johnson,  during  the  reinamingtweuly- 
two  years  of  his  life,  drew  from  the  public 
funds  of  England,  would  have  supported  some 
Supreme  Priest  for  aboulhalf  as  many  weeks; 
it  amounts  very  nearly  to  the  revenue  of  our 
poorest  Church-Overseer  for  one  twelvemonth. 
Of  secular  Administrators  of  Provinces,  and 
Horse-snbdiiers,andGame-destroyers,  we  shall 
not  so  much  as  speafc :  but  who  were  the 
Primates  of  England,  and  the  Primates  of  all 
.England,  during  Johnson's  daysT  No  man 
has  remembered.  Again,  is  the  Primate  of 
all  England  something,  or  is  he  nothing! 
If  something,  then  what  but  the  man  who, 
in  the  supreme  degree,  teaches  and  spiritu- 
ally edifies,  and  leads  towards  Heaven  bv 
guiding  wisely  through  the  Earth,  the  living 
souls  that  inhabit  England?  We  touch  here 
upon  deep  matters;  which  but  remotely  con- 
cern us,  and  might  lead  us  into  still  deeper: 
clear,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  that  the  true 
Spiritual  Edifier  and  Soul's-Falber  of  all  Eng- 
land was,  and  till  very  lately  continued  t"  '^ " 
the  man  named  Samuel  Johnson, — whom 
scot-and-lot-paying  world  cackled  reproachfully 
to  see  remunerated  like  a  Supervisor  of  En  '  "  * 

If  Destiny  had  beaten  hard  on  poor  San 
and  did  never  cease  to  visit  him  too  roughly, 
yet  the  last  section  of  his  Life  might  be  pro- 
nounced siotorious,andon  the  whole  happy.  He 
was  not  Idle ;  but  now  no  longer  goaded  on  by 
want;  the  light  which  had  shone  irradiating  thi 
dark  haunts  of  Poverty,  now  illuminates  thi 
circles  of  Wealth,  of  a  certain  culture  and  ele 
gant  inlelligence ;  he  who  had  once  been  ad 
milted  to  speak  with  Edmund  Cave  and  To- 
bacco Browne,  now  admits  a  Reynolds  and 
Burke  to  speak  with  him.  Loving  friends  ai 
there ;  Listeners,  even  Answerers :  the  frnil 
of  his  long  labours  lies  round  htm  in 
legible  Writings,  of  Philosophy,  Eloquence, 
Morality,  Philology ;  some  excellent,  all  worthy 
and  genuine  Works ;  for  which,  too,  a  deep, 
earnest  murmur  of  thanks  reaches  him  from 
all  ends  of  his  Fatherland,  Nay,  there  are 
works  of  Goodness,  of  undying  Mercy,  which 
''Tcn  he  has    possessed   the    power   to  do : 


"What  I  gave  I  have;  what  I  spent  I  had  !" 
Early  friends  had  long  sunk  into  the  grave; 
yet  in  his  soul  they  ever  lived,  fresh  and  clear, 
with  soft  pious  breathings  towards  them,  not 
without  a  still  hope  of  one  day  meeting  them 
again  in  purer  union.  Such  was  Johnson's 
Life :  the  victorious  Battle  of  a  free,  true 
Man.  Finally  he  died  the  death  of  the  free 
and  true ;  a  dark  cloud  of  Death,  solemn,  and 
nut  untinged  with  haloes  of  immonal  Hope 
"  look  him  away,"  and  our  eyes  could  no  longer 
behold  him ;  but  can  still  behold  the  trace  and 
impress  of  his  courageous,  honest  spirit,  deep- 
legibte  in  the  World's  Business,  wheresoever 
he  walked  and  was. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  Work  that  John- 
son performed,  how  much  poorer  the  Worfd 
were  had  it  wanted  him,  can,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  never  be  accurately  done;  cannot,  till 
after  some  longer  space,  be  approximately 
done.  All  work  is  as  seed  sown ;  it  grows 
and  spreads,  and  sows  itself  anew,  and  so,  in 
endless  palingenesia,  lives  and  works.  To 
Johnson's  Writings,  good  and  solid,  and  still 
profitable  as  they  are,  we  have  al  ready  rated 
his  Life  and  Conversation  as  superior.  By  the 
one  and  l>y  the  other,  who  shall  cotnpnte  wh.it 
effects  have  been  produced,  and  are  slill,  and 
into  deep  Time,  producingt 

So  much,  however,  we  can  already  see  ;  It  is 
now  some  three  quarters  of  a  century  that 
Johnson  has  been  the  Prophet  of  the  English ; 
the  man  by  whose  light  the  English  people, 
in  public  and  in  private,  more  thnn  by  any 
other  man's,  have  guided  their  existence. 
Higher  light  than  that  immediately  prac.ical 
one;  higher  virtue  than  an  honest  Pni;nG:iCE, 
he  could  not  then  communicate;  nor  [lerhaps 
could  Ihey  have  received:  such  light,  such 
virtue,  however.he  did  communicate.  How  to 
thread  this  labyrinthic  Time,  the  fallen  and 
falling  Ruin  of  Times;  to  silence  vain  Scrn- 

Eles,  hold  firm  to  the  last  the  fragments  of  old 
elief,  and  with  earnest  eye  still  discern  some 
glimpses  of  a  Ime  path,  and  go  forward  there- 
on, "  in  a  world  where  there  is  much  10  be  done, 
and  little  to  be  known :"  this  is  what  Samuel 
Johnson,  by  act  and  word,  taught  bis  nation, 
what  his  nation  received  and  learned  of  him, 
more  than  of  any  other.  We  can  view  him  as 
the  preserver  and  transmitter  of  whatsoever 
was  genuine  in  the  spirit  of  Toryism  ;  which 
genuine  spirit,  it  is  now  becoming  manifest, 
must  again  imbody  itself  in  all  new  forms  of 
Society,  be  what  they  may,  that  are  to  exist, 
and  have  continuance — elsewhere  than  on 
Paper.  The  tail  in  many  things,  Johnson  was 
the  last  genuine  Tory  ;  the  last  of  Englishmen 
who,  with  strong  voice,  and  wholly-believing 
heart,  preached  the  Doctrine  of  Standing  still; 
who,  without  selfishness  or  slavishness,  reve- 
renced the  existing  Powers,  and  could  assert 
(he  privileges  of  rank.though  himself  poor,  neg- 
lected, and  plebeian;  who  had  heart-devout- 
ness  with  heart-hatred  of  cant,  was  orthodoi- 
religioos  with  his  eyes  open  ;  and  in  all  things 
and  everywhere  spoke  out  in  plain  English, 
from  a  soul  wherein  Jesuitism  could  find  no 
harbour,  and  with  the  front  and  tone  not  of  a 
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This  last  of  the  Tories  was  Johnson :  not 
Burke,  a.s  is  often  said;  Burke  teas  essentially 
a  Whig,  and  only,  on  reaching  ihe  verge  of  ihe 
chasm  towards  which  Whiggism  from  the  first 
was  ineviiahly  leading,  recoiled  iand.likeaman 
vehement  raiher  than  earnest,  aresplendentfar- 
sighled  Rhetorician  rather  than  a  deep  snre 
Thinker,  recoiled  with  no  measure,  convul- 
siveiy,  and  damaging  what  be  drove  back 
with  him. 

Ill  a.  world  which  exists  by  Ihe  balance  of 
Antagonisms,  the  respective  merit  of  the  Con- 
servator and  the  Innovator  must  ever  remain 
debaieable.  Great,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  un- 
doabted,  for  both  sides,  is  the  merit  of  him  who, 
in  a  day  of  Change,  wafks  wisely,  honestly. 
Johnson's  aim  was  in  itself  an  impossible  one; 
this  of  stemming  the  eternal  Flood  of  Time; 
of  clutching  all  things,  and  anchoring  them 
down,  atid  saying,  Move  not ! — howcinililil,  or 
should  it,  ever  have  success!  The  siri.ii!;esi 
man  can  but  retard  the  current  partially  and 
for  a  short  hour.  Yet  even  in  such  shortest 
retardation,  may  not  an  estimable  value  liel  Tf 
England  has  escaped  the  blood-bath  of  a  French 
Revolution;  and  may  yet,  in  virtue  of  this  delay 
and  of  the  experience  ithas  given,  work  out  her 
deliverance  calmly  into  a  new  Era,  let  Samuel 
Johnson,  beyond  all  contemporary  or  succeed- 
ing men,  have  the  praise  for  it.  We  said  above 
:hat  he  was  appointed  to  he  Ruler  of  the  British 
nation  fur  a  season;  whoso  will  look  beyond  the 

surface,  into  the  heartof  the  world's  mc '" 

may  find  that  all  Pitt  Administrations, 

tinental  Subsidies,  and  Waterloo 

ed  on  Ihe  possibility  of  makini;  England,  yet  a 

little  while,  Toryish,  Loyal  to  the  Old;  and  this 
again  on  the  anterior  reality,  that  the  Wise  bad 
found  such  Loyalty  slill  practicable,  and  recom- 
mendable.  England  bad  its  Hume,  as  France 
had  its  Voliaires  andDiderois;  buttbeJohn- 

If  we  ask  now  by  what  endowment  it  mainly 
was  that  Johnson  realized  such  a  Life  for  him- 
self and  others;  what  quality  of  character  the 
luaiii  phenomena  of  his  liife  may  be  most  na- 
turally deduced  from,  and  his  other  qualities 
most  na^'irally  subordinated  to,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  him,  perhaps  the  answer  were :  The 
qualityofCourage,  of  Valour;  that  Johnson  was 
a  Brave  Man.  The  Courage  that  can  go  forth, 
once  and  away,  tn  Chalk-Farm,  and  have  itself 
shot,  and  snuffed  out,  with  decency,  is  nowise 
wholly  what  we  mean  here.  Such  Courage 
we  indeed  esteem  an  exceeding  small  matter; 
capahli  of  coexisting  with  a  life  full  of  false- 
hood, feebleness,  poltroonery,  and  despicabiliiy. 
Nay  oflener  it  is  Cowardice  rather  that  pro- 
duces the  result;  for  consider.  Is  the  Chalk- 
Farm  I^stoleer  inspired  with  any  reasonable 
Belief  and  Determination ;  or  is  he  hounded  on 
by  haggard,  indefinable  Fear, — how  he  will  be 
cvt  ax  public  i*,aMV  atid  -piuciilgisiS  tf  ;bj 
neighbourhood"  will  wag  Iheir  tongues 
a  plucked  goose  1  If  he  go  then,  and  be  shot 
without  shrieking,  or  audible  uproar, '' 
for  him:  nevertheless  there  is  nothing  amazing 
in  it.  Courage  lo  manage  all  this  has  not  per- 
haps been  denied  to  any  mf  . 
Thus,  donot  recruiting  sergeants  drum  through 


the  streets  of  manufacturing  towns,  and  collect 
ragged  losels  enough  ;  every  one  of  whom,  if 
once  dressed  in  red,  and  trained  a  little,  will  re- 
ceive fire  cheerfully  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
shilling  prr  iSem,  and  have  the  soul  blown  out 
of  him  at  last,  with  perfect  propriety.  The 
Courage  (hat  dares  only  A,  is  on  the  whole  no 
sublime  affair;  necessary  indeed,  ye!  nnivep' 
sal :  pitiful  when  il  begins  to  parade  itself.  On 
this  Globe  of  ours,  there  are  some  thirly-sii 
persons  that  tnanifcst  it,  seldom  with  the  small- 
est failure,  during  every  second  of  time.  Nay 
look  at  Newgate:  do  not  the  offscourings  of 
Creation,  when  condemned  to  the  gallows,  as 
if  (hey  were  not  men  but  vermin,  walk  thither 
with  decency,  and  even  to  the  scowls  and  hoot- 
ings  of  Ihe  whole  Universe  give  their  stern  good- 
night in  silencet  What  is  to  he  undergone 
only  once,  we  may  undei^;  what  must  be, 
comes  almost  of  its  own  accord.  Considered 
as  DuelisI,  what  a  poor  figure  does  the  fiercest 
Trish  Whiskerando  make,  compared  with  any 
English  Game-cock,  such  as  you  may  hoy  for 
fifteen -pence  I 

The  Courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the 
Courage  lo  die  decently,  but  to  live  manfully. 
This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  given, 
deep  in  the  soul;  like  genial  heat,  fosters 
all  other  virtues  aorf  gifts;  without  it  they 
could  not  live.  In  spite  of  our  innumerable 
Water  loos  and  Peterloos,  and  such  campaign- 
ing as  there  has  been,  this  Courage  we  allude 
to,  and  call  the  only  irne  one,  is  perhaps  rarer 
in  these  last  ages,  than  it  has  been  in  any 
other  since  Ihe  Saxon  Inva,sion  under  Hengist. 
Altogether  extinct  it  can  never  be  among  men; 
otherwise  the  species  Man  were  no  longer  for 
this  world :  here  and  there,  in  all  times,  under 
various  guises,  men  are  sent  hither  nut  only 
lo  demonstrate  but  exhibit  it.  and  testify,  as 
from  heart  lo  bean,  that  it  is  stil)  possible, 
still  practicable. 

Johnson,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as 
Man  of  Letters,  was  one  of  such ;  and,  in  good 
truth.  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave."  What  mortal 
could  have  more  to  war  with!  Tet,  as  we 
saw,  he  yielded  noi,  faltered  not;  he  fought, 
and  even,  such  was  bis  blessedness,  prevailed. 
Whoso  will  understand  what  it  is  to  have  a 
man's  heart,  may  find  that,  since  the  lime  of 
John  Milton,  no  braver  heart  had  beat  in  any 
English  bosom  than  Samuel  Johnson  now 
bore.  Observe  too  ihat  he  never  called  him- 
setf  brave,  never  felt  himself  to  be  so;  the 
more  completely  wrjs  so.  No  Giant  Despair, 
no  Gnlgotha-Dealh-dance  or  Sorcerer's-aab- 
hath  of  "Literary  Life  in  Lnndon,"  appals  this 
pilgrim;  he  works  resolnlely  for  deliverance; 
in  still  defiance,  steps  stonily  along.  The  thing 
that  is  given  him  to  do  he  can  make  himself  do ; 
what  is  to  be  endured  he  can  endure  in  silence. 

How  the  great  soul  of  old  Samuel,  consum- 
ing daily  his  own  bitter  unalleviable  allotment 
of  misery  and  toil,  shows  beside  the  poor  fiimsy 
litlte  son.  of  young  Boswetl;  one.  day  flaunting 
in  the  ring  of  vanity,  tarrying  by  the  wine-cup, 
and  crying,  Aha.  (he  wine  is  red;  the  next 
day  deploring  his  downpressed,  night-shaded, 
quite  poor  estate;  and  thinking  it  unkind 
that  tiie  whole  movement  of  Ihe  Universe 
should  go  on,  while  his  digestive-apparatus  had 
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stopped !  We  reckon  Johnson's  "  talent  i 
lence"  lo  be  among  his  great  and  Wo  rare 
Where  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  done,  i 
shall  nothing  farther  be  said :  like  his  own  poor 
blind  Welshwoman,  he  accomplished  some- 
what, and  also  "endured  fifty  years  of  wretched- 
ness with  nnshaken  fortitude."  How  grim  was 
Life  lo  him ;  a  sick  Frisoa-hnuse  and  Doubt- 
ing-castle !  "  His  great  busines^^,"  he  wonld 
profess,  "  was  lo  escape  from  himself."  Yel 
towards  all  this  he  has  taken  his  position  and 
resolution ;  can  dismiss  il  all  "  with  frigid  in- 
difference, having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear." 
Friends  are  stupid  and  pusillanimous  and  parsi- 
tnoaioas  ;  "  wearied  of  his  slay,  yet  olTended  at 
his  departure  :"  it  is  the  manner  of  the  world. 
"By  popular  delusion,"  remarks  he  with  a 
gigantic  calmness,  "  illiterate  writers  will  ri.te 
into  renown:"  il  is  portion  of  Ihe  History  of 
English  Literalure;  a  perennial  thing,  this 
same  popular  delusion  ;  and  will — alter  the 
character  of  the  Language. 

Closely  connected  with  this  quality  of  Valour, 
partly  as  springing  from  it,  parily  as  protected 
by  it,  are  the  more  recognisable  qualities  of 
Tnilhfalness  in  word  and  thought,  and  Hones- 
ty in  action.  There  is  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
fluence here:  for  as  the  realizing  of  Truthful- 
ness and  Honesty  is  the  Life-light  and  ^reat 
aim  irf  Valour,  so  without  Valour  ihey  cannot, 
in  anywise,  be  realized.  Now,  in  spile  of  all 
practical  shortcomings,  no  one  that  sees  into 
Ihe  significance  of  Johnson,  will  say  ihat  his 
prime  object  was  no'  Truth.  Tn  conversation, 
doubtless,  yon  may  observe  him,  on  occasjim, 
fighting  as  if  for  victory; — and  niusi  pardon 
these  ebu.lliences  of  a  careless  hour,  which 
weTe  not  without  temptation  and  pmvocation. 
Remark  likewise  two  things;  that  such  prize- 
argnings  were  ever  on  merely  superficial  debat- 
able questions ;  and  then  that  they  were  argued 
generally  by  the  fair  laws  of  battle,  and 
logic-fence,  by  one  cunning  in  that  same.  If 
their  purpose  was  excusable,  their  eflect  was 
harmless,  perhaps  beneficial:  that  of  laming 
noisy  mediocrity,  and  showing  ii  another  side 
of  a  debatable  matter ;  lo  see  bo:k  sides  of 
which  was,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  Truth 
of  it.  In  his  Writings  themselves,  are  error.t 
enough,  crabbed  prepossessions  enough,  yet 
these  also  of  a  quite  extraneous  and  accidental 
nature  ;  nowhere  a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes 
lo  the  Trnlh.  Nay,  is  there  not  everywhere 
a  heartfelt  discernment,  singular,  almost  ad- 
mirable, if  we  consider  thraaK'i  i>'bat  confuted 
coafiicting  %hls  and  hallucinations  it  had  to 
be  attained,  of  Ihe  highest  everlasting  Truth, 
and  beginning  of  all  Trulhs:  this,  namely.lhat 
Man  is  ever,  and  even  in  the  age  of  Wilkes 
and  Whitfield,  a  Revelation  of  God  to  man ; 
and  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  Truth 
■osly ;  is  either  true,  or,  in  strict  speech,  is  not 
Mall* 

(Quite  spotless,  on  the  other  hand,  is  John- 
son's love  of  Truth,  if  we  louli  al  it  as  ex- 
Ee»sed  in  Practice,  as  what  we  have  named 
oneslj'  of  action.  "Clear  your  mind  of  Cant;" 
dtor  it,  throw  Cant  utterly  away :  such  was 
his  emphatic,  repealed  precept ;  and  did  nothe 
himself  faithfully  conform  to  ilT  The  Life  of 
tlli3  man  has  been,  as  it  were,  lumed  inside 


out,  and  examined  with  mictascopes  by  frieiid 
and  foe;  yel  was  there  no  Lie  found  in  him. 
His  Doings  and  Writings  are  not  th{?ws  butjKi- 
formancee  :  you  may  weigh  them  in  the  balance, 
and  they  will  stand  weight  Not  a  line,  not  a 
sentence  is  dishonestly  done,  is  other  than  il 
pretends  to  be.  Alas !  and  he  wrote  not  otil 
of  inward  inspiration,  but  to  earn  his  wages : 
and  with  that  grand  perennial  tide  of"  popular 
delusion"  flowing  hy ;  in  whose  waters  he 
nevertheless  relused  to  fish,  to  whose  rich  ' 
oyster-beds  the  dive  was  too  muddy  for  him. 
Observe,  again,  with  what  innate  hatred  of 
Cant,  he  takes  for  himself,  at>d  offers  to  others 
the  lowest  possible  view  of  his  business,  which 
he  fidlowert  with  such  nobleness.  Motive  for 
writing  be  had  none,  as  be  often  said,  but 
money;  and  yet  he  wrote  so.  Into  ihe  region 
of  Pcetic  Art  he  indeed  never  rose ;  there  was 
no  ideal  without  him  avowing  itself  in  his 
work;  the  nobler  was  that  unavowed  ideal 
which  lay  within  him,  and  commanded,  saying. 
Work  oni  Ihy  Arlisanship  in  the  spirit  of  ar 
Artistt  They  who  talk  loudest  about  the  dig- 
nity of  Art,  and  fancy  that  they  too  are  Artistic 
guild- brethren,  and  of  the  Celestials, — let  them 
consider  well  what  manner  of  man  this  was, 
who  felt  himself  lo  be  only  a  hired  day-labourer. 
A  labourer  that  was  worthy  of  his  hire;  that 
has  laboured  not  as  an  eye-servant,  but  as  one 
found  faithful  !  Neither  was  Johnson  in  those 
days  perhaps  wholly  a  unique.  Time  was 
when,  for  money,  you  might  have  ware:  and 
needed  not,  iu  all  deparlmenW,  in  that  of  the 
Epic  Poem,  in  that  oftlie  Blacking  Bottle,  to 
restcontenl  with  the  mere  fiersaasioa  that  you 
had  ware.  Il  was  a  happier  time.  But  as  yet 
the  seventh  Apocalyptic  Bladder  (of  Puffbbi) 
had  not  been  rent  open, — to  whirl  and  grind,  as 
in  a  West-Indian  Tornado,  all  enrlhly  trades 
and  things  into  wreck,  and  dust,  a:id  consum- 
mation,— and  regeneration.  Be  it  quickly,  since 

That  Mercy  can  dwell  only  with  Valour,  is 
an  old  sentiment  or  proposition;  which,  in 
Johnson,  again  receives  confirmation.  Few 
men  on  record  have  had  a  more  merciful,  ten- 
derly affectionate  nature  than  old  Samuel.  He 
was  called  the  Bear;  and  did  indeed  too  ollen 
look,  and  roar,  like  one  ;  being  forced  lo  il  in 
his  own  defence:  yel  within  that  shaggy  ex- 
terior of  his,  there  beat  a  heart  warm  as  a 
mother's,  5of\  as  a  little  child's.  Nay  general- 
ly, bis  very  roaring  was  but  the  anger  of 
affection:  the  rage  of  a  Bear,  if  you  will;  but 
of  a  Bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps.  Touch  his 
Religion,  glance  at  ihe  Cborch  of  England,  or 
the  Divine  Right;  and  ho  was  upon  you! 
These  ihiogs  were  his  Symbols  of  all  Ihat  was 
good,  and  precious  for  men ;  his  very  Ark  of 
Ihe  Covenant:  whoso  laid  hand  on  them  tore 
asunder  his  heart  of  heart;,  Not  ouiof  hatred 
to  the  opponent,  but  of  love  to  the  thing  opposed, 
did  Johnson  grow  cruel,  fiercely  contradictory; 
this  is  an  important  distinction;  never  lo  be 
forgotten  in  our  censure  of  his  conversational 
outrages.  But  observe  also  with  what  hu- 
manity, what  openness  of  love,  he  can  attach 
himself  lo  all  things :  to  a  blind  old  woman,  to 

Doctor  Levetl,  to  a  Cat  "Hodge."  "His 
thoughts  in  the  latter  pan  of  his  life  were 
C 


the   latter   pan  of  his  1j 
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"reqaenlly  employed  on  his  deceased  friends; 
he  often  mullered  ihese  or  such-like  sentences; 
"  Poor  man !  and  then  he  died."  How  he 
patiently  converts  his  poor  home  into  a  Laza- 
retto ;  endures,  for  long  years,  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  miserable  and  unreasonable;  with 
him  unconnected,  save  that  they  had  no  other 
to  yield  them  refuge '.  Generous  old  man  1 
Worldly  possession  he  has  little;  yet  of  this 
he  fives  freely;  from  his  own  hard-earned 
shilling,  Ihe  half-pence  for  the  poor,  that 
"waited  his  coming  out,"  are  not  withheld: 
the  poor  "  waited  the  coming  oal"  of  one  not 
quite  so  poor!  A  Sterne  can  write  seniiment- 
alicies  on  Dead  Asses :  Johnsim  hiis  a  rough 
voice;  but  he  finds  the  wretched  Daughter  of 
Vice  fallen  down  in  the  streets;  carries  her 
home,  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  like  a  good 
Samaritan,  gives  help  to  the  help-needing, 
worthy  or  unworthy.  Ought  not  Charily,  even 
in  that  sense,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  Sins! 
No  Penny.a-week  Coram  if  lee-I.ady,  no  man- 
ager of  Soup-Kitchens,  dancer  at  Charity  Balls, 
was  this  rugged,  atem-visaged  man;  bm  where, 
in  all  ilngland,  coald  there  have  been  found 
another  soal  so  foil  of  Pily,  a  hand  so  heaven- 
lilte  bounteoos  as  his  1  The  widow's  mite,  we 
know,  was  greater  than  all  the  other  gifts. 

Perhaps  il  is  this  divine  feeling  of  Affection, 
thronghoul  manifested,  that  principally  attracts 
us  towards  Johnson.  A  in«e  brother  of  men 
is  he :  and  filial  lover  of  the  Earth ;  who,  with 
little  bright  spots  of  Atiachment, "  where  lives 
and  works  some  loved  one,"  has  beautified 
"  this  rough  solitary  Earth  into  a  peopled  gar- 
den." Litchfield,  with  its  moMly  dull  and 
limited  inhabttanis,  is  to  the  last  one  of  the 
sunny  islets  for  him  ;  Sahe  niagnii  ]imi»f!  Or 
read  those  Letters  on  his  Mother's  death ;  what 
a  genuine  solemn  grief  and  pity  lies  recorded 
there;  a  looking;  back  into  the  Past,  unspeak- 
ably mournful,  unspeakably  tender.  And  yet 
calm,  sublime ;  for  he  must  now  act,  not  look : 
his  venerated  Mother  has  been  taken  from 
him;  but  he  must  now  write  a  Unticla/:  to  de- 
fray  her  interment!  Again  in  this  little  inci- 
dent, recorded  in  his  Book  of  Dex'otion,  are  not 
the  tones  of  sacred  Sorrow  and  Greatness 
deeper  than  in  many  a  blank-verse  Tragedv; 
as,  indeed, "  the  fiOh  act  of  a  Tragedy"  (though 
unrhymed)  does  "lie  in  every  dealh.bed,  were 
it  a  peasant's,  and  of  straw;" 

"Sunday,  October  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  at 
about  ten  in  the  inoming,  I  took  my  leave  for 
ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Cham- 
bers, who  came  to  live  with  my  mtither  about 
1TS4,  and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  ns 
since.  She  buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and 
my  mother.     She  is  now  fifiy-eight  years  old. 

"I  desired  ail  to  withdraw;  then  told  her 
that  we  were  to  part  for  ever;  that  as  Chrii 
tians,  we  shouM  part  with  prayer;  and  Ihi 
I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer 
beside  her.  She  eipressed  great  desire  to  hear 
me ;  and  held  up  her  poor  hands  as  she  lay  in 
bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneel- 
ing by  her.        •         •         ■ 

"  I  then  kissed  her.    She  told  me  that  to  part 
was  the  greatest  pain  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  ' 
ler  place.    I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes, 


Tears  trickling  down  the  granite   rock: 
ift  swell  of  Pity  sprines  within  !  Still  mo 
tragical  is  this  other  seer 
lioned   that  he  could  not 
himself  of   having   been 
"Once  indeed,"  said  he," 
I  refused  to  attend  my  father 
Pride  t 
rememhi 


Johnson  men- 
general  accuse 
undutiful  son. 
as  disobedient: 
I  Utloxeter  mar- 
of  that  refusal,  and 
IS  painful.  A  few 
years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fanlt." — 
But  by  what  method  1 — What  method  was  no* 
possible  1  Hear  it ;  the  words  are  again  given 
as  his  own,  though  here  evidently  by  a  less 
capable  reporter ; 

'  Madam.  1  beg  your  pardon  for  the  abmpt- 
ss  of  my  departure  in  the  morning,  hni  t 
IS  compelled  to  do  il  by  conscience.    Fifty 
years  agr'.  Madam,  on  this  day.  I  committed  a 
breach  of  filial  piety.     My  father  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  Uttoieter  market,  and 
ere  for  the  sale  of  his  Books. 
Confined  by  indisposition,  he  desired  me,  that 
day,  to  go  and  attend  the  stall  iu  his  place. 
My  pride  prevented  me;  I  gave  my  father  a 
refusal, — And  now  to-day  I  have  been  at  Ut- 
teter:  I  went  into  the  market,  at  the  lime  of 
isiness,  uncovered  my  head,  and  stood  with 
bare,  for  an  hour,  on   the  spot  where  my 
ther's   stall   nsed  to  stand.    In  contrition  I 
stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was  expiatory." 
Who  does  not  figure  to  himself  this  specta- 
cle, amid  the  "  rainy  weather,  and  the  sneers," 
■onder,  "of  the  by-standera  1"    The  me- 
mory of  old  Michael  Johnson,  rising  from  the 
far  distance  ;  sad-beckimin^  in  the  "  moon^ghl 
he  had   toUed  faithfully 
hither  and" thither;  patiently  among  the  lowest 
of  the  low;  been  bulfelied  and  beaten  down, 
ever  risen  again,  ever  tried  i I  anew- -And 
!  when  the  wearied  old  man,  as  Bookseller, 
Hawker,  or  Tinker,  or  whatsoever  it  was 
that  Fate  hnd  reduced  him  to,  begged  help  of 
ihee  for  one  day, — how  savage,  diabolic,  was 
that  mean  Vanity,  which  answered.  No!    He 
sleeps  now;  after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps: 
but  Ihoii,  O  Merciless,  how  now  wilt  thou  still 
the  sling  of  that  remembrance? — The  picture 
of  Samuel  Johnson  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
market  there,  is  one  ofthe  grandest  and  saddest 
we  can  paint,    "Repentance!    Repenlanoe  t" 
he  proclaims,  as  with  passionate  sobs: — hut 
only  to  the  ear  of  Heaven,  if  Heaven  will  give 
him  audience!  the  earthly  ear,  and  heart,  that 
should  have  heard  it,  are  now  closed,  unre- 
sponsive for  ever. 

That  this  so  keen-loving,  soft-trembling 
Afl'eclionateness,  the  inmost  essence  of  his 
being,  must  have  looked  f<irlh,  in  one  form  or 
another,  through  Johnson's  whole  charapter, 
practical  and  intellectual,  modifying  both,  is 
not  lo  be  doubled.  Yet  through  what  singular 
distortions  and  superstitions,  moping  melan- 
cholies, blind  habits,  whims  abont  "entering 
with  Ihe  right  foot,"  and  "  touching  every  post 
as  he  walked  along;"  and  all  the  other  mad 
chaotic  lumber  of  a  brain  that,  with  sun-cleat 
intellect,  hove-ed  for  ever  on  the  vei^e  of  in 
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looked  forth;  unrecognisable  to  all  but  the 
most  obseryani!  Accordingly  it  was  not  re- 
cof^ised ;  Johnson  passed  not  for  a,  fine  nature, 
but  for  a  dull,  almost  brutal  one.  Might  not, 
far  eiample,  the  Grst-frnit  of  such  a  Loving- 
ness,  coupled  with  his  quick  Insight,  have 
been  eipeoled  lo  be  a  peculiarly  courteous 
demeanour  as  man  among  men?  In  John- 
son's "  Politeness."  which  he  often,  to  the 
wonder  of  some,  asserted  to  be  great,  there  was 
indeed  somewhat  that  needed  explanation. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  insisted  always  on  handing 
lady.visiiors  to  their  carriage ;  though  with  the 
certainty  of  collecting  a  mob  of  gazers  in  Fleet 
Street, — as  might  well  be,  the  beau  having  on, 
by  way  of  court  dress,  "his  rusty  brown  morn- 
ing suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  for  slippers,  a  little 
shrivelled  wig  slicking  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  (he  sleeves  of  his  sbirt  and  the  knees  of 
his  breeches  hanging  loose;" — in  all  this  we 
can  see  the  spirit  of  true  Politeness,  only 
shining  through  a  strange  medium.  Thus 
again,  in  his  apartments,  at  one  lime,  there 
were  unfortunately  no  chairs.  "A  gentleman 
who  frequently  visited  him  whilst  writing  hj 


k,  sitting 
)  rising  from  it, 

in  his  hand,  or 
3  against  some 
s  imperfection 


/(ffera,  constantly  found  him 
on  one  with  three  legs ;  and  o 
be  remarked  that  .Johnson  i 
defect ;  but  would  either  hold  i 
place  it  with  great  compnsui 
support;  taking  no  notice  of 
to  his  visitor." — who  meanwhile, 
sat  upon  folios,  or  in  the  sartoi 
■'It  was  remarkable  in  Johnson, 
Miss  Reynolds,  (" Renny  dear,")  "that 
ternal  circumstances  ever  prompted  him  to 
make  any  apology,  or  to  seem  even  sensible 
of  their  eIisten^^e.  Whether  this  was  the 
effect  of  philosophic  pride,  or  of  some  partial 
notion  of  his  respecting  high  breeding,  is  doubt- 
ful." That  it  was,  for  one  thing,  Ihe  effect  of 
genaine  Politeness,  is  nowise  doubtful.  Not  of 
the  Pharisaical  Bmmmellian  Politeness,  which 
woald  suffer  crucifixion  rather  than  ask  twice 
for  soup:  bol  the  noble  universal  Politeness 
of  a  man,  that  knows  the  dignity  of  men,  and 
feels  his  own  ;  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
patriarchial  bearing  of  an  Indian  Sachem ; 
sncb  as  Johnson  himself  exhibited,  when  a 
sudden  chance  brought  him  into  dialogue  with 
his  King.  To  us,  with  oar  view  of  the  man, 
it  nowise  appears  "strange"  that  he  should 
have  boasted  himself  cunning  in  the  laws  of 
Politeness:  nor  "stranger  still,"  habitually 
attentive  lo  practise  them. 

More  legibly  is  this  influence  of  the  Loving 
heart  to  be  traced  in  his  intellectual  character. 
A''hat,  indeed,  is  the  beginning  of  intellect,  the 
first  indu<^ement  lo  the  exercise  thereof,  but 
attraction  towards  somewhat,  nfferhnn  for  it? 
Thus  100,  who  ever  saw,  or  will  see,  any  true 
talent,  not  to  speak  of  genius,  the  fonndalion 
of  which  is  not  goodness,  love  1  From  John- 
son's strength  of  Affection,  we  deduce  many 
of  his  intellectual  pecnliariiies ;  especially  that 
threatening  array  of  perversions,  known  ander 
the  name  of  "  Johnson's  Prejudices."  Looking  i 
well  into  the  root  from  which  these  sprung,  we  l 
have  long  ceased  to  view  them  with  hostility,! 
can  pardon  and  reverently  pity  them.  Con- 
I  ider  with  what  force  early-imbibed  opinions 


must  have  clong  to  a  soul  of  this  Affection. 
Those  evil-famed  Prejudices  of  his,  that 
Jacobitism,  Church-of-Englandism,  hatred  of 
the  Scotch,  belief  in  Witches,  and  such  like, 
what  were  they  but  the  ordinary  beliefs  of 
well-doing,  well-meaning  provincial  English- 
men in  that  day!  First  gathered  by  bis 
Father's  hearth)  round  the  kind  "country 
fires"  of  native  Staffordshire;  they  grew  wiA 
his  gri'wth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength: 
they  were  hallowed  by  fondest  sacred  recollec- 
tions i  to  part  with  them  was  parting  with  his 
heart's  blood.  If  the  man  who  has  no  strength 
ofAireclion.strengthofBelief.Tiave  no  strength 
of  Prejudice,  let  him  thank  Heaven  for  it,  but 
to  himself  take  small  thanks. 

Melancholy  it  was,  indeed,  that  the  noble 
Johnson  could  not  work  himself  loose  from 
these  adhesions;  that  he  could  only  purify 
them,  and  wear  them  with  some  nobleness. 
Yet  let  us  understand  bow  ibey  grew  out  from 
the  very  centre  of  his  being:  nay,  moreover, 
how  they  came  to  cohere  in  him  with  what 
firmed  ihe  business  and  worth  of  his  Life,  the 
snm  of  his  whole  Spiritual  Endeavour.  For  it 
is  on  the  sameground  thathe  became  through- 
out an  Edifier  and  Repairer,  not,  as  the  others 
of  his  malrc  were,  a  Puller-down;  that  in  an  age 
of  universal  Skepticism,  England  was  still  lo 
produce  its  Believer.  Mark  too  his  candour 
even  here;  while  a  Dr.  Adams,  with  placid 
surprise,  asks,  "Have  we  not  evidence  enough 
of  Ihe  soul's  immortality  ?"  Johnson  answers, 
"I  wish  for  more."  But  Ihe  truth  is,  in  Pre- 
judice, as  in  all  things,  Johnson  was  the  pro- 
duct of  England;  one  of  those  good  yeomen 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England :  alas,  the 
last  of  si-rli  InvincibleN,  their  day  being  now 
dohe  1  His  culture  is  wholly  English ;  that  not 
of  a  Thinker  but  of  a  "  Scholar:"  his  interests 
are  wholly  English;  he  sees  and  knows  no- 
thing but  England;  he  is  the  John  Bull  of 
Spiritual  Europe :  let  him  live,  love  him,  as  he 
was  and  could  not  but  be!  Pitiable  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  a  Samuel  Johnson  must  confute 
Hume's  irreligious  Philosophy  by  some  "  story 
from  a  Clergyman  ot  the  B'ishoprie  of  Dur- 
ham;" should  see  nothing  in  the  great  Fred- 
erick but  "Voltaire's  lackey;"  in  Voltaire  him- 
self but  a  man  ararimi  itifitnii,  piaicorum  Hiera- 
rum:  in  Rousseaa  butone  worthy  to  be  hanged; 
and  in  the  universal,  long-prepared,  inevitable 
Tendency  of  European  Thought  but  a  green- 
sick  millrraaid's  crotchet  of  (for  variety's  sake) 
"milking  the  Bull."  Our  good,  dear  John! 
Observe  too  what  it  is  that  he  sees  in  (he  city 
of  Paris  r  no  feeblest  glimpse  of  those  D'Alem- 
berls  and  Diderois.  or  of  the  strange  question- 
able work  they  did:  solely  some  Benedictine 
~  ■  talk  kitchen-latin  with  them  about 
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— Our  dear,  foolish  John ;  yet  is  there  a  lion's 
heart  within  him ! — Pitiable  all  these  things 
were,  we  say ;  yet  nowise  inexcusable ;  nay,  as 
basis  or  as  foil  to  mnch  else  that  was  in  John- 
son, almost  venerable.  Ought  we  not.  indeed, 
lo  honour  England,  and  English  Institutions 
and  Way  of  Life,  that  they  could  still  eqnip 
stich  a  man;  could  furnish  him  in  heart  and 
head  to  be  a  Samuel  Johnson,  and  yei  to  love 
them,  and  unyieldingly  fight  for  theml     What 
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Irnih  and  livin;^  vigour  must  such  In; 
once  have  had,  when,  in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe 
Eighleenth  century,  there  was  still  enough  left 
in  them  for  this! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  thai,  in  oitr  little  British 
Isle,  the  two  grand  Antagonisms  of  Europe 
should  have  stood  im bodied,  under  their  very 
highest  concentration,  in  two  men  produced 
simitltaneously  amona  ourselvefi.  Samuel 
Johnson  atitt  David  Hume,  as  was  observed, 
were  children  of  the  same  year:  through  life 
they  were  spectators  of  the  same  Life-move- 
ment; often  inhabitants  of  the  same  city. 
Greater  contrast,  in  ail  thinf;s,  hetween  two 
great  men,  could  not  be.  Hume,  well-born, 
compeienliy  provided  for,  whole  in  body  and 
mind,  of  his  own  determination  forces  a  way 
into  Literature;  Johnson,  poor,  moonstruck, 
diseased,  forlorn,  is  forced  into  il  "  with  the 
bayonet  of  necessity  at  his  hack."  And  what 
a  part  did  they  severally  play  there !  As  John- 
son became  the  father  of  all  socceeding;  Tories ; 
50  was  Hume  the  father  of  all  succeeding 
Whies,  for  his  own  Jacobitism  was  hut  an 
accident,  as  worthy  to  be  named  Prejudice  as 
any  of  .lohnson's.  Again,  if  Johnson's  culture 
was  exclusively  English ;  Hume's,  in  Scotland, 
became  European ; — for  which  reason  too  we 
find  his  influence  spread  deeply  over  all  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  traceable  deeply  in  all  specula- 
tion, French,  German,  aa  well  as  domestic; 
while  Johnson's  name,  out  ofEngland,  is  hardly 
anywhere  to  be  met  with.  In  spiritnai  stature 
they  are  almost  equal;  both  great,  anion g  the 
greatest;  yet  how  unlike  in  libreness!  Hume 
has  the  widest  methodizing,  comprehensive 
eye  ;  Johnson  the  keenest  for  perspicacity  and 
minute  detail;  so  had,  perhaps  chiefly,  their 
education  ordered  it.  Neither  of  the  two  rose 
into  Poetry;  yet  both  to  some  approiimalion 
thereof;  Hume  to  something  of  an  Epic  clear- 
ness and  method,  as  in  his  delineation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Wars;  Johnson  to  inany  a 
deep  Lyric  tone  of  plaintiveness,  and  impetu- 
ous graceful  power,  scattered  over  his  fugitive 
compositions.  Both,  rather  to  the  general  snr- 
prise,  had  a  certain  ru^ed  Humour  shining 
Ifaroogh  Ihetr  earnestness :  the  indication,  in- 


deed, that  they  leere  earnest  men,  and  had  bmS- 
•fued  their  wild  world  into  a  kind  of  temporary 
home,  and  safe  dwelling.  Both  were,  by  prin- 
ciple and  habit,  Stoics ;  yet  Johnson  with  ^e 
greater  merit,  for  he  alone  had  very  much  to 
triumph  over;  farther,  he  alone  ennobled  his 
Stoicism  into  Devotion.  To  Johnson  Life  was 
as  a  Prison,  to  be  endured  with  heroic  feiiht 
Ui  Hume  it  was  little  more  than  a  foolish  Bar- 
tholomew-Fair Show-booth,  with  the  foolish 
crowdings  and  elbowings  of  which  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel ;  the  whole  would  break 
up,  and  be  at  liberty,  so  soon.  Both  realized 
the  highest  task  of  Manhood,  that  of  living  like 
men  ;  each  died  not  unfitly,  in  his  way :  Hume 
as  one,  with  factitious,  half-false  8a3'ety,  taking 
leave  of  what  was  itself  wholly  but  a  Lie: 
Johnson  as  one.  with  awe-struck,  yel  resolute 
and  piously  expectant  heart,  taking  leave  of  a 
Reatiiy,  to  enter  a  Reality  still  higher.  John- 
son had  the  harder  problem  of  it,  from  first  to 
last!  whether,  with  some  hesitation,  we  can 
admit  that  he  was  intrinsically  the  belter-gifted, 
— may  remain  undecided. 

These  two  men  now  rest;  ihe  one  in  West- 
minsier  Abbev  here;  Ihe  other  in  the  Calton 
Hill  Churchyard  of  Edinburgh.  Throngh  Life 
they  did  not  meet :  as  contrasts,  "  like  in  un- 
like," love  each  other ;  so  might  they  two  have 
loved,  and  commaned  kindly, — had  not  Ihe 
and  darkness,  that  was  in 
withstood !  One  day  their  spirits,  what 
each,  will  he  found  working,  liv- 
ing in  harmony  and  free  union,  even  here  be- 
low. They  were  the  two  half-men  of  their 
lime ;  whoso  should  combine  the  intrepid  Can- 
dour, and  decisive  scientific  Clearness  of 
Hume,  with  the  Heverence,  the  Love,  and  de- 
vout  Humility  of  Johnson,   were   the   whole 

rive  for  u?,  and  the  distracted  time  admit  erf 
such,  might  the  heavens  but  bless  poor  Eng- 
land with  half-men  worthy  to  tie  the  shoe- 
latchets  of  these,  resembling  these  even  from 
afai-i  Be  both  attentively  regarded,  let  the 
true  Eflirt  i  of  both  prosper  ; — and  for  the  pre- 
sent, both  lake  our  affectionate  farewell ! 
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Is  the  obituary  of  these  days  stands  one 
article  of  quite  peculiar  import;  the  time,  the 
place,  and  particulars  of  which  will  have  to 
be  often  repealed,  and  re-written,  and  continue 
in  remembrance  many  centuries ;  this,  namely, 
that  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  died  at 
Weimar,  on  the  SSd  March,  1833.  It  was 
about  eleven  in  the  noming;  "he  expired," 
says  the  record,  "  without  any  apparent  suffer- 
ing, having  a  few  minutes  previously,  called 
for  paper  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  and  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  arrival  of  spring." 


I  Magazise,  1833.1 

A  beautiful  death ;  like  that  of  a  soldier  found 
faithful  at  his  post,  and  in  the  cold  hand  his 
arms  still  grasped  I  The  Poet's  last  u  erds  are 
a  greeting  of  the  new-awakened  earlh ;  his 
last  movement  is  to  work  at  his  appointed 
task.  Beautiful ;  what  we  might  call  a  Clas- 
sic, sacred  death;  if  il  were  not  rather  an 
Elijah-translation, — in  a  chariot,  not  of  fire 
and  terror,  but  of  hope  and  soft  vernal  sun- 
beams I  It  was  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  on 
the  28thof  August,  1749.  that  this  man  eniered 
the   world — and   now,  gently  welcoming  the 
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binh-day  of  his  eighly-second  spring,  he  closes 
his  eyes,  and  takes  farewell. 

So  then,  oiif  greatest  has  departed.  That 
melody  of  life,  with  its  cunDing  tones,  which 
look  captive  eat  and  heart,  has  gone  silestt 
the  heavenly  force  thai  dwelt  here  victorious 
over  so  much,  is  here  no  longer;  thus  far,  not 
farther,  by  speech  and  by  act,  shall  the  wise 
man  ulter  himself  forlh.  The  End  r  What 
solemn  meaning  lies  in  that  sound,  as  it  peals 
mournfully  through  the  soul,  when  a  living 
friend  has  passed  away  1  All  now  is  closed, 
irrevocable;  the  changeful  life-picture,  grow- 
ing daily  into  new  coherence,  under  new 
touches  and  hues,  has  suddenly  becotne  com- 
pleted and  unchaogeable ;  there,  as  it  lay,  it  is 
dipped,  from  this  moment,  in  the  atlhei  of  the 
Heavens,  and  shines  transfigured,  to  endure 
even  so— for  ever.  Time  and  Time's  Empire; 
stern,  wide  devountig,  yet  nol  without  iheir 
grandeur!  The  week-day  man,  wht 
of  us,  has  put  on  the  garment  of  Eternity,  and 
become  radiant  and  triumphant;  the  present 
is  all  at  oDce  the  past ;  Hope  is  suddenly  cut 
away,  and  only  the  backward  vistas  of  Me- 
mory remain,  shone  on  by  a  light  that  pro- 
ceeds not  from  this  earthly  stin. 

The   death  at  Goethe,  even   for  the  many 
hearts  that  personally  loved  him,  i;i  not  a  thitig 
to  be  lamented  over;  is  to  be  viewed,  in  his 
own  spirit,  as  a  thing  full  of  greatness  and 
sacredness.    "  Por   all  meti   it  is   appointed 
once  to  die."    To  this  man  the  full 
of  a  man's  life  had  been  granted,  and 
and  task  such  as  to  only  a  few  in  the  whole 
generations  of  the  world;  what  else  could  t 
hope  or  require  but  that  now  he  should 
called  hence  and  have  leave'to  depait, '' ha 
ing  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him 
dol"    If  his  course,  as  we  may  say  of  hi 
more  justly  than  of  any  other,  was  like  the 
Sun's,  so  also  was  his  going  down.    For  i 
deed,  as  the  material  Sun  is  (he  eye  and  i 
Tealer  of  all   things,  so  is   Poetry,  so  is  I 
World-Poel    in   a   spiritual    sense,     Goethi 
life,  too,  if  we  examine  it,  is  well  represented 
in  that  emblem  of  a  solar  Day.    Beaotilully 
rose  our  summer  sun,  goj^eous   in   the  red 
fervid  East,  scattering  the  spectres  and  sickly 
damps  (of  both  of  which  there  were  enou»ii 
to  scatter) — strong,  benignant  in  his  noon-day 
clearness,  walking  triumphant  through  the  up- 
per realms  ;  and  now,  mark  also  how  he  sets  ! 
So  Stirbl  tin  Held:  anbetungsvoll  1     "So  dies  a 
hero ;  sight  lo  be  worshipped." 

And  yet,  when  the  inanimale,  malerntl  sun 
has  sunk  and  disappeared,  it  will  happen  that 
we  stand  to  gaze  into  the  siill  glowing  West; 
and  here  rise  great,  pale,  motionless  clouds, 
like  couhsses  or  curtains,  to  close  the  flame- 
theatre  within ;  and  then,  in  that  death-pause 
of  the  Day,  an  unspeakable  feeling  will  come 
over  us ;  it  is  as  if  the  poor  sounds  of  Time, 
those  hammerings  of  tired  Labour  on  his  an- 
vils, those  voices  of  simple  men.  had  become 
awful  and  supernatural ;  as  if  in  listening,  we 
could  hear  (hem  "  mingle  with  the  ever-pealing 
Jines  of  old  Eternity."  In  such  moments  the 
secrets  of  Life  lie  opener  to  us;  my.^terious 
ihings  ail  over  the  soul ;  Life  itself  seems  ho- 
lier, wonderful,  and  fearful.    How  much  more 


a  living  sun ;  and  Hi 
shining  return  to  us, 
not  on  the  morrow,  but  "  no  more  again,  at  all, 
for  ever '."    In  snch  a  scene,  silence,  as  over 
the  mysterious  great,  is  for  him  that  has  some 
feeling  thereof,  the  fittest  mood.    Nevertheless 
by  silence,  the  distant  is  nol  brought  into  com- 
munion !  the  feeling   of  each   is  without  re- 
sponse from  the  bosom  of  his  brother.     There 
are  now,  what  some  years  ago  there  were  nol, 
English  hearts  that  know  something  of  what 
■'     e  words,  "Death  of  Goelhe,''  mean  ; 
len,  among  their  many  thoughts  on 
.  which  are  not  to  be-iranslated  into 
speech,  may  these  few,  through  that  imperfect 
medium,  prove  acceptable. 
"Death,"  says  the  Philosopher,  "is  a  com- 
lingling  of  Eternity  with  Time;  in  the  death 
f  a  good   man.  Eternity    is    seen    looking 
through  Time."     With  such  a  sublimity  here 
offered  to  eye  and  bean,  it  is  not  unnatural 
look  with  new  earnestness  before  and  be- 
hind, and  a::li:,  what  space  in  tijose  years  and 
sons  of  computed  Time,  this  man  with  his 
activity  may  influence ;  what  relation  lo  the 
world   of   change  and  mortality,   which   tbe 
earthly  name  Life,  he  who  is  even  now  called 
to  the  Immortals  has  borne  and  may  bear. 

Guellie,  it  is  i^mmonly  said,  made  a  new 
era  in  Literature;  a  Poetic  era  began  with 
him,  the  eod  or  ulterior  tendencies  of  which 
are  yet  nowise  generally  visible.  This  com- 
mon saying  is  a  true  one,  and  true  with  a  far 
deeper  meaning  than,  to  the  mo^t,  it  conveys 
Were  the  Poet  but  a  sweet  sound  and  singer, 
solacing  the  ear  of  the  idle  with  pleasant  songs, 
and  tbe  new  Pi.et  one  who  could  sing  his  idle, 
pleasant  soijg,  !o  a  new  air,  we  should  account 
him  a  small  matier,  and  his  performance 
small.  But  this  man,  it  is  not  unknown  lo  many, 
was  a  Poet  in  such  a  sense  as  the  late  genera- 
tions have  witnessed  no  other;  as  it  is,  iii  this 
generation,  a  kind  of  distinction  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of,  in  the  possibility  of.  The 
true  Poet  is  ever,  as  of  old,  the  Seer;  whose 
eye  has  been  gifted  to  discern  tbe  godlike  mys- 
tery of  God's  universe,  and  decipher  some 
new  lines  of  its  celestial  writing;  w«  can  siJ! 
call  him  a  V,:/ee  and  Seer;  for  he  ices  into  this 
greatest  of  secrets  "  the  open  secret ;"  hidden 
things  become  clear;  bow  the  future  (both 
!sting  on  Eternily)  is  but  anoiher  phasis  of 
le  present  i  thereby  are  his  words  in  very 
truth  prophetic ;  what  he  has  spoken  shall  be 


that  the  real  For 
things  must  obey, 
and  Determinatio 
of  the  Deed,  nay, 
and  continual,  as 
the  foundation,  a 
therefore,  of  man' 
low.    In  tbi 


to  be  everywhere  surmised 
'ce,  which  in  this  world  alt 
,  is  Insight,  Spiritual  Vision, 
n.  Thi"  Thousht  is  parent 
is  living  soul  of  it,  and  last 
well  a:    ■"  "  ■ 


first  m 


;r  of  it 


id  beginning,  and  e 
1  whole  existence  here  be- 
t,  it  has  been  said,  the  wono 
ol  man  (the  uttered  thoughts  of  man)  is  stiU 
a  magic  formula,  whereby  he  rules  the  world. 
Do  not  the  winds  and  waters,  and  all  lumullil- 
ous  powers,  inanimate  and  animate,  obey  him  1 
Apoer,  quite  mechanical.  Magician  speaks — 
and  fire-winged  ships  cross  the  ocean  at  his 
bidding-    Or  mark,  above  all,  that "  raging  of 
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the  nations,"   wholly  in   contention,  despi 
tion,  and  dark   chaotic  fury;  how   ihe   m 
voice  of  a  Hebrew  Martyr  and  Redeemer  si 
it   into  order,  ai)d   a   savage  Eanli   becomes  ■ 
kind  and  beautiful,  and  the   "  habitation   of  j 
horrid  cruelty"  a  temple  of  peace.     The  true  j 
sovereign  of  the  world,  who  moulds  Ihe  world  , 
like  soft  wai,  according  to  his  pleasure,  is  he  ; 
who  lovingly  taa  into  the  world ;  the  "  inspired 
Thinker,"  whom  in  these  days  we  name  Poet. 
The  Irae  sovereign  is  the  Wise  Man, 

However,  as  the  Moon,  which  can  heave  up 
the  Atlantic,  sends  not  in  her  obedient  billows 
at  once,  but  gradually  ;  and,  for  example,  the 
Tide,  which  swells  lo-day  on  our  shores,  and 
washes  eveiy  creek,  rose  iu  the  bosom  of  the 
great  ocean  (astronomers  assure  us)  eight  and 
forty  hours  ago;  and  indeed  all  world-move- 
ments, by  nature  deep,  are  by  nature  calm,  and 
flow  and  swell  onwards  with  a  certain  majes- 
tic slowness — so,  too,  with  the  impulse  of  a 
Great  Man,  and  the  effect  he  has  to  manifest 
on  other  men.  To  such  an  one  wc  may  gram 
some  generation  or  two  before  the  celestial 
impulse  he  impressed  on  the  world  will  uni- 
versally proclaim  itself,  and  become  (like  the 
working  of  the  moon)  if  still  not  intelligible, 
yet  palpable,  to  all  men ;  some  generation  or 
two  more,  wherein  it  has  to  grow,  and  expand, 
and  envelop  all  things,  before  it  can  reach  its 
acme ;  and  (hereafter  mingling  with  other 
movements  and  new  impulses,  at  length  cease 
to  require  a  specific  observation  or  designa- 
tion. Longer  or  shorter  such  period  may  be, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Impulse  itself, 
and  of  Ihe  elements  itworks  ini  according, 
above  all,  as  the  impalse  was  intrinsically 
great  and  deep-reaching,  or  only  wide-spread, 
superficial,  and  transient  Thus,  if  David 
Hume  is  at  this  hour  pontiff  of  the  world,  and 
rules  most  hearts,  and  guides  most  tongues, 
(Ihe  hearts  and  lonsues,  even  in  those  that  in 
vain  rebel  against  him,}  there  are,  nevertheless, 
symptoms  that  his  task  draws  towards  com- 
pletion; and  now  in  the  distance  his  succes- 
sor becomes  visible.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen  a  Hapoleon,  like  some  gunpowder 
farce  (with  which  son  he,  indeed,  was  appoint- 
ed chiefly  to  wurk)  ciplode  his  whole  virtue 
suddenly,  and  thunder  himself  out  and  silent, 
in  a  space  of  ftve-and-lwenty  years.  While 
again,  for  a  man  of  true  greatness,  woi 
with  spiritual  implements,  two  centuries 
uncommon  period;  nay.  on  this  Earth  nf  < 
there  have  been  men  whose  impulse  had 
completed  its  development  till  a(\er  fifleen 
hundred  years,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  seen 
still  individually  subsistent  after  (wo  thousand. 
Bui,  as  was  once  written, "  though  our  clock 
strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from  hour 
hour,  no  hammer  in  the  horologe  of 


through  thi 
a  change  from  e 
ning  is  oftenest 
Thus  do  men   gi 
and  grope   hitbi 


)  proclaim  that  there  i 


The 


;  begii 


I  noticeable, 
trong  in  their  reckoning 
and  thither,  no(  knowing 
what  course  their  history 
runs,  within  this  last  century,  for  ' 
with  its  wild  doings  and  destroyings,  what 
hope,  grounded  in  miscalculation,  em 
disappointment !      How   many   world-famous 


gained  and  lost,  dynasties 
founded  and  subverted,  revolutions  accom- 
plished, constitutions  sworn  to ;  and  ever  the 
■'  was  coniC,  was  coming,  yet  still  jt 
came  not,  but  the  time  continued  sick!  Alas, 
all  these  were  but  spasmodic  convulsions  of 
the  death-sick  time ;  the  crisis  of  cure  and  re- 
generation to  the  lime  was  not  (here  indicated. 
The  real  new  era  was  when  a  Wise  Man  came 
the  world,  with  clearness  of  vision  and 
tness  of  soul  to  accomplish  this  old  high 
enterprise,  amid  these  new  difficulties,  yet 
again:  A  Life  of  Wisdom.  Such  a  man  be- 
came, by  Heaven's  pre-appoinimeht,  in  very 
'  the  Redeemer  of  the  time.  Bid  be  not 
bear  the  curse  of  the  time !  He  was  filled  full 
skepticism,  bitterness,  hollowness,  and 
thousandfold  contradictions,  (ill  his  heart  was 
break;  but  he  subdued  all  this,  rose 
this,  and  manifoldly  by  word 
others  that  come  after,  how  to 
do  the  litre.  Honour  to  him  who  first,  "  through 
the  impassable,  paves  a  road  !"  Such  indeed 
of  every  great  man  ;  nay,  of  every 
good  man  in  one  or  the  other  sphere,  since 
goodness  is  greatness,  and  the  good  man,  high 
or  humble,  is  ever  a  martyr,  and  a  "  spiritual 
hero  that  ventures  fornrard  into  the  gulf  fur 
The  gulf  into  which  this 
I  red,  which  he  tamed  and  rendered 
habitable,  was  the  greatest  and  most  perilous 
of  all,  wiierein  truly  all  others  lie  included; 
ichole  dittracied  ExUltim  n/  man  in  an  egt 
mbelitf.  Whoso  lives,  whoso  with  earnest 
idstadies  (olive  wisely  in  that  mad  element, 
may  yet  know,  perhaps,  too  well,  what  an  en- 
terprise was  here ;  and  for  the  chosen  of  our 
'lo  could  prevail  in  that  same,  have  the 
higher  reverence,  and  a  gratitude  such  as  be- 
long lo  no  other- 
far  he  prevailed  in  it,  and  by  what 
with  what  endurances  and  achieve- 
vill  in  due  season  be  eslimaled  ;  those 
;  called  Uoeihi'i  Worin,  will  receive  no 
further  addition  or  alteration ;  and  the  record 
of  his  whole  spiritual  Endeavour  lies  written 
there, — were  the  man  or  men  but  ready  who 
could  read  it  rightly  1  A  glorious  record; 
wherein  he  that  would  understand  himself  and 
his  environment,  and  struggles  for^scape  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  as  for  the  one  thing 
needful,  will  long  thankfully  study.  For  the 
whole  chaotic  time,  what  it  has  suffered,  at- 
tained, and  striven  alter,  stands  imaged  there; 
interpreted,  ennobled  into  poetic  clearness. 
From  the  passionate  longings  and  wailings  of 
"Werter"  spoken  as  from  the  heart  of  all 
Europe ;  onwards  thRiagh  the  wild  unearthly 
melody  of  "Faust"  (like  (he  spirit  song  of 
falling  worlds ;)  to  that  serenely  smiling  wis- 
dom of  "  Meisters  Lehrjahre,"  and  the  "  Ger- 
man Hafiz," — what  an  interval ;  and  all  en- 
folded in  an  ethereal  music,  as  from  unknown 
spheres,  harmoniously  uniting  all !  A  long 
interval;  and  wide  as  well  as  long;  for  this 
was  a  universal  man.  History,  Science,  Art, 
human  Activity  under  every  aspect;  the  laws 
of  light  in  his  "  Farbentehre ;''  the  laws  of 
wild  Italian  life  in  his  "  Benvenulo  Cellini ;" — 
nothing  escaped  him,  nothing  that  he  did  not 
look  into,  that  he  did  no>  iee  into.    Consider 
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too  the  genuineness  of  whatsoever  he  did  ;  hi'3 
hearly.idiumalic  way;  simplicity  with  loftiness, 
and  nobleness,  and  aerial  grace. — Pure  works 
of  art,  completed  with  an  antique  Grecian 
polish  as  "Torqaato  Taaso,"  as  "Iphigenie," 
Proverbs ;  "  Xenien ;"  Patriarchal  Sayings, 
which,  since  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wereclased, 
we  know  nol  where  to  match;  in  whose  homely 
deplbs  lie  often  the  materials  for  volumes. 

To  measure  and  estimate  all  this,  as  we 
said,  the  time  is  nol  come;  a  century  hence 
will  be  the  fitter  time.  He  who  investigates  it 
best  will  find  its  meaning  greatest,  am)  be  the 
readiest  to  acknowledge  that  it  transcends 
him. — Let  the  reader  have  seen,  before  he  at- 
tempts (o  oversie.  A  poor  reader,  in  the  mean- 
while were  he,  who  discerned  not  here  the 
authentic  rudiments  of  that  same  New  Era, 
whereof  we  have  so  often  had  false  warning. 
Wondroosly,  the  wrecks  and  pulverized  rnb- 
bish  of  ancient  things,  institutions,  religions, 
forgotten  noblenesses,  made  alive  again  by  the 
breath  of  Genins,  lie  here  in  new  cohereuce 
and  incipient  union,  the  spirit  of  Art  working 
creative  through  the  mass :  that  chaoi.  into 
which  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  wild  war 
of  hypocrites  and  skeptics  had  reduced  the 
Past,  begins  here  lo  be  once  more  a  worlif. — 
This,  the  highest  that  can  be  said  of  written 
books,  is  to  be  said  of  these;  there  is  in  them 
a  new  time,  the  prophecy  and  beginning  of  a 
new  time.  The  corner  slone  of  a  new  social 
edifice  for  mankind  is  laid  there;  firmly,  as 
before,  on  the  natural  rock,  far  extending  traces 
of  a  ground-plan  we  can  also  see,  which  future 
centuries  may  go  on  to  enlarge,  amend,  and 
work  into  reality.  These  sayings  seem  strange 
to  some;  nevertheless  they  are  not  empty  ei- 
ag^erations,  but  expressions,  in  their  way,  of 
a  belief,  which  is  not  now  of  yesterday  ;  per- 
haps when  Goethe  has  been  read  and  medi- 
tated for  another  generation,  they  will  nol  seem 
so  strange. 

Precious  is  the  new  light  of  knowledge 
which  our  teacher  conquers  for  as;  yet  small 
lo  the  new  light  of  Love  which  also  we  derive 
from  him;  the  most  important  element  of  any 
roan's  performance  is  the  life  he  has  accom- 
plished. Under  the  intellectual  union  of  man 
and  man,  yhich  works  by  prece])l,  lies  a  holier 
union  of  alTeclion,  working  by  esaraple :  the 
influences  of  which  latter,  mystic,  deep-reach- 
ing, all-embracing,  can  still  less  be  computed. 
For  Love  is  ever  the  beginning  of  Knowledge, 
as  fire  is  of  light;  works  also  more  in  the 
manner  of  fire.  That  Goethe  was  a  great 
teacher  of  men,  means  already  that  he  was  a 
good  man;  that  he  himself  learned;  in  the 
school  of  experience  had  striven  and  proved 
victorious.  To  how  many  hearers  languish- 
ing, nigh  dead,  in  the  airless  dungeon  of  Un- 
belief (a  true  vacuum  and  nonentity)  has  the 
assurance  that  there  was  such  a  man,  that  such 
a  man  was  still  possible,  come  tike  tidings  of 
great  joy  !  He  who  would  learn  to  reconcile 
Reverence  with  clearness,  to  deny  and  defy 
what  is  false,  yet  believe  and  worship  what  is 
true;  amid  raging  factions,  bent  on  what  is 
either  altogether  empty  or  has  substance  in  it 
only  for  a  day,  which  stormfuUy  convulse  and 
tear  hither  and  thither  a  distracted,  expiring 


system  of  society,  to  adju.t  himseJf  aright; 
and,  working  for  the  world,  and  in  the  world, 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,— let 
him  look  here.  This  man,  we  may  say,  be- 
came morally  great,  by  being  in  his  own  age 
what  in  some  other  ages  many  ini^ht  hare 
been — a  genuine  man.  His  grand  excellency 
was  this,  that  he  was  genuine.  As  hi;;  primary 
faculty,  the  foundation  of  all  others,  vf  as  intel- 
lect, depth  and  force  of  Vision,  so  his  primary 
virtue  was  Justice,  was  the  courage  to  ie  'ust. 
A  giant's  sireuglh  we  admired  in  him;  yet, 
strength  ennobled  into  sofXesI  mildness;  even 
like  that  "silent  rock-bound  strength  of  a 
world,"  on  whose  bosom,  that  rests  on  the 
adamant,  grow  fl(iwers.  The  greatest  of  hearts 
was  also  the  bravest:  fearless,  unwearied, 
peacefully  invincible.  A  completed  man;  the 
trembling  sensibility,  the  wild  enthTtsiasm  of  a 
Mignon,  can  assort  with  the  scornful  world- 
tniickery  of  a  Mephistnphiles ;  and  each  side 
of  many-sided  life  receives  its  due  from  him. 

Goethe  reckoned  Schiller  happy  that  he  died 
young,  in  the  foil  vigour  of  his  days :  that  he 
could  "  figure  him  as  a  youth  for  ever."  To 
himself  a  difierent,  higher  destiny  was  ap- 
pointed. Through  all  the  changes  of  man's 
life,  onwards  lo  its  extreme  verge,  he  was  to 
go;  and  through  them  all  nobly.  In  youth, 
Batterings  of  fortune,  uninterrupted  outward 
prosperity  cannot  corrupt  him ;  a  wise  ob- 
server must  remark,  "  only  a  Goethe,  at  the 
sum  of  earthly  happiness,  can  keep  his  Phcenix- 
wings  unsinged." — Through  manhood,  in  the 
most  complex  relation,  as  poet,  courtier,  poli- 
tician, man  of  business,  man  of  Npeculalion; 
in  the  middle  of  revolutions  and  counter-revo- 
lutions, outward  and  spiritual ;  with  the  world 
loudly  for  him,  with  the  world  loudly  or  si- 
lently against  him ;  in  all  seasons  and  situa- 
tiou.s,  he  holds  equally  on  his  way.  Old  age 
itself,  which  is  called  dark  and  feeble,  he  was 
to  render  lovely;  who  that  looked  upon  him 
there,  venerable  in  himself,  and  in  the  world's 
reverence,  ever  the  clearer,  the  purer,  but 
could  have  prayed  that  he  too  were  such  an 
old  man  1  And  did  not  the  kind  Heavens  con- 
tinue kind,  and  grant  to  a  career  so  glorious 
the  worthiest  end  ] 

Such  was  Goethe's  life;  such  has  his  de- 
parlure  been — he  sleeps  now  beside  his  Schil- 
ler and  his  Carl  August :  so  had  the  Prince 
willed  it,  that  between  these  two  should  be  his 
own  final  rest.  In  life  they  were  united,  in 
death  they  are  not  divided.  The  unwearied 
Workman  now  rests  from  his  labours;  the 
fruit  of  these  is  left  growing,  and  to  grow. 
His  earthly  years  have  been  numbered  and 
ended ;  but  of  his  activity  (for  it  stood  rooted 
in  the  Eternal)  there  is  no  end.  All  that  we 
mean  by  the  higher  Literature  of  Germany, 
which  is  the  higher  Literature  of  Europe,  al- 
ready gathers  round  this  man,  as  its  creator; 
of  which  grand  object,  dawning  mysterious  on 
a  world  that  hoped  not  for  it,  who  is  there  that 
can  assume  the  significance  and  far-reaching 
influences!  The  Literature  of  Europe  will 
pass  away;  Europe  itself,  the  Earth  itself  will 
pass  away;  this  little  life-boat  of  an  Earth, 
with  its  noisy  crew  of  Mankind,  and  all  their 
troubled  History,  will  one_day  have  vanished, 
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faded  like  a  cloud-speck  from  the  a 
All  !  What  Ihen  is  mani  Wbal  Ihen  is  man 
He  endures  bul  for  an  hour,  and  is  crushei 
before  the  molh.  Yel  in  ihe  being  and  in  thi 
working  of  a  faithful  man  is  there  already  (a; 
all  faith,  from  ihe  beginning,  gives  assurance 
a  something  that  pertains  not  to  this  wil< 
death-element  of  time  ;  thai  triumphs  ove 
T:'ne,  and  is,  and  will  be,  when  Time  shall  bi 
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It  is  now  fnar  years  since  we  specially  in- 
vited attention  !o  this  Book;  first  in  an  essay 
on  the  graceful  little  fanlasy-pieoe  of  Hckaa. 
Ihen  ia  a  more  general  one  on  the  merits  and 
workings  of  Goethe  himself;  since  which  time 
1*0  important  things  have  happened  in  refe- 
rence to  ii ;  for  the  publication,  adyancing  with 
ssful  regnlarity,  reached  its  fortieih 


volum. 


1-,  still  r 


phaiically  lo  conclude  both  this  "  completed 
final  edition,"  and  all  olher  editions,  endeavours 
and  attainments  of  one  in  whose  hands  lay  so 
much,  come  tidings  that  the  venerable  man  has 
been  recalled  from  our  earlh,  and  of  his  long 
labours  and  high  faithful  stewardship  we  have 
had  what  was  appointed  us. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  a  man's  life  is  not 
always  his  death  ;  yet  fiir  bystanders,  such  as 
contemporaries,  it  is  always  the  most  notice- 
able. All  other  epochs  are  transition- points 
from  one  visible  condition  to  another  visible ; 
liie  days  of  their  occurrence  are  like  any  other 
days,  from  which  only  the  clearer-sighted  will 
distingoish  them ;  bridges  they  are.  over  which 
the  smooth  highway  runs  continuous,  as  if  no 
Rubicon  were  there.  But  the  day  in  a  mortal's 
destinies  which  is  like  no  other,  is  his  death, 
day :  here  loo  is  a  transilion,  what  we  may  call 
a  bridge,  as  at  other  epochs ;  but  now  from  the 
keystone  onwards  half  the  arch  rests  o 
visibilily;  this  is  a  transition  out  of  visible 
Time  into  invisible  Eternity. 

Since  death,  as  the  palpable  revelation  (not 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  dullest)  of  the  mystery 
of  wonder,  and  depth,  and  fear,  which  every- 
where from  beginning  lo  ending  through  its 
whole  course  and  movement  lies  under  life,  is 
in  any  case  so  great,  we  find  it  not  unnatural 
Ihat  hereby  a  new  look  of  greatness,  a  new  in- 
terest should  be  impressed  on  whatsoever  has 
it  and  led  to  it;  that  even  towards 
in,  whose  history  did  not  then  first 
come  significant,  the  world  should  turn,  at 
s  departure,  with  a  quite  peculiar  earnest- 


■  seriously  aak  itself  a  question, 
perhaps  never  seriously  asked  before  ;  What 
the  purport  and  character  of  his  presence  here 
was ;  now  when  he  has  gone  hence,  and  is  not 
present  here,  and  will  remain  absent  for  ever- 
ore.  It  is  the  conclusion  that  crowns  the 
ork;  much  mpre  the  irreversible  conclusion 
herein  all  is  concluded;  thns  is  there  no  life 
'  mean  butadeath  will  make  itmemorable. 
At  all  lykewakes,  accordingly,  the  doings 
id  endurances  of  the  Departed  are  the  Iheme ; 
ide  souls,  rude  tongues  grow  eloquently  busy 
with  him ;  a  whole  septuagin!  of  beldames  are 
striving  to  render,  in  such  dialect  as  Ihey  have, 
II  bible,  or  apochrypha,of  his  eiislence. 
general  perusal.  The  least  famous  of 
mankind  will  for  once  become  public,  and  have 
\e  printed. and  read  not  without  interest: 
Newspaper  ohitnariea;  on  some  frail 
ial,  under  which  he  has  crept  to  sleep. 
Foolish  lovesick  girls  know  that  there  is  one 
method  to  impress  the  obdurate,  false  Lovelace, 
and  wring  his  bosom;  the  method  of  drowning : 
foolish  ruined  dandies,  whom  the  tailor  will  no 
longer  trust,  and  ihe  world  turning  on  it.s  heel 
is  about  forgetting,  can  recall  it  to  aiieniion  by 
report  of  pislol ;  and  so,  in  a  worthless  death, 
if  in  a  worlhless  life  no  more,  re-attain  the  top- 
gallant of  renown,— for  one  day.  Death  is 
ever  a  sublimity,  and  supernatural  wonder, 
were  there  no  other  left:  the  last  act  of  a  most 
strange  drama,  which  is  not  dramatic  but  has 
now  become  real:  wherein,  miraculously, Fu- 
ries, god -missioned,  have  in  actual  person 
risen  from  the  abyss,  and  do  verily  danee 
there  in  that  terror  of  all  (errors,  and  wave 
their  dusky-glaring  torches,  and  shake  their 
serpent-hair!  Out  of  which  heatt-thrilling,  so 
authentically  tragic  fifth  act  there  goes,  as  we 
said,  a  new  meaning  over  all  the  other  four: 
making  them  likewise  tragic  and  aulheniic, 
and  memorable  in  some  measure,  were  they 
formerly  the  sorriest  pickle-herring  farce. 

But  above  all,  when  a  Great  Man  dies,  then 

has  the  lime  come  for  pulling  us  in  mind  Ihat 

he   was   alive :    biographies   and   biographic 

sketches,    criticisms,   characters,   anecdoieii 
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Qe  forlh  as  from  opened 
springing  foantains  ;  the  world,  with  a  passion 
whetled  byimpossibility,  will  yet  awhile  retain, 
yet  a  while  spealr  with,  though  only  to  ihe  un- 
answering  echoes,  what  it  has  lost  without 
remedy:  ihns  is  the  last  event  of  life  often  the 
loudest;  and  real  spirilual  Jjipnnlitaii,  (who 
have  been  named  Men,)  as  false  imaginary 
ones  are  fabled  to  do,  vanish  in  thunder. 

For  ourselves,  as  regards  ihe  great  beauty,  if 
not  seeking  to  be  foremost  in  this  natural  cnove- 
inenl,neLther  do  we  shun  to  mingle  in  it.  The 
life  and  ways  of  such  men  as  be,  are,  in  all  sea- 
sons, a  mailer  profitable  loconiem  plate,  to  speak 
of;  if  in  Ihisdeath  season,  long  with  a  sad  reve- 
rence looked  forward  to,  there  has  little  increase 
of  light,  little  change  of  feeling  arisen  for  ihe 
writer,  a  readier  attention,  nay  a  certain  expect- 
ance, from  some  readers  is  call  sufiicieot.  In- 
numerable meditations  and  dtsquisitbns  on  this 
subject  must  yet  pass  through  the  minds  of 
men  ;  on  all  sides  must  it  be  taken  up,  by 
various  observers,  by  successive  generations, 
and  ever  a  new  light  may  evolve  itself:  why 
should  not  this  observer,  on  this  side,  set  down 
what  he  partially  has  seen  into,  and  the  neces- 
sary process  thereby  be  forwarded,  at  any  rate, 

A  continental  Humourist,  of  deep-piereing, 
resolute,  though  strangely  perrerse  faculty, 
whose  works  are  as  yet  but  sparingly  if  at  all 
cited  in  English  literature,  has  written  a 
chapter,  somewhat  in  the  nimdescript  manner 
of  metaphysico-rhetorical,  homiletic-exegetic 
lijapsody,on  Ihe  Gitut^uis  of  p-eat  mm ;  which 
topic  we  agree  with  him  in  reckoning  one  of 
the  most  pregnant.  The  time,  indeed,  is  come 
when  much  that  was  once  found  visibly  sub- 
sistenl  Without  must  anew  be  sought  for  With- 
in; many  a  human  feeling,  indestructible,  and  to 
man's  well-being  indispensable,  which  once 
manifested  itself  in  expressive  forms  to  the 
Sense,  now  lies  hidden  in  Ihe  farmUii  depths 
of  the  Spirit,  or  at  best  struggles  out  obscurely 
in  forms  become  .'iuperannaated,  altogether 
inexpressive, and  unrecognisable;  frora  which 
paralysed,  imprisoned  state,  often  the  be; 
effort  of  the  thinker  is  required,  and  moreove 
were  well  applied,  to  deliver  it.  For  if  the 
Present  is  to  be  the  "livinf  sum-total  of  the 
whole  Fast,"  nothing  that  ever  lived  in  i 
Past  must  be  let  wholly  die;  whatsoev«r  n 
done,  whatsoever  was  said  or  wrirten  aforetin 
was  done  and  written  for  osr  edification. 
such  state  of  imprisonment,  paralysis  and  i 
recognisable  defacement,  as  compared  with 
condition  in  the  old  ages,  lies  this  our  feeling  to- 
wards great  men;  wherein,  and  in  the  touch  that 
else  belongs  to  it,  some  of  the  deepest  hi: 
interests  will  hefonnd  involved.  A  few  words 
from  Herr  Professor  Teufelsdreck,  if  they  help 
to  set  this  preliminary  matter  in  a  clearer 
light,  may  be  worth  translating  here.  L 
first  remark  with  him,  however,  •'  how  wo 
fill  in  all  cases,  great  or  little,  is  the  importance 
of  man  to  man  :" 

"Deny  it  as  he  will,"  says  Teufelsdreck, 
"man  reverenlly  loves  man,  and  daily  by  ac- 
tion evidences  his  belief  in  the  divineness  of 
man.  What  a  more  than  regal  mystery  en- 
circles the  poorest  of  living  souls  for  us !  The 


highest  is  not  independent  of  him  j  his  suffrage 
'alue:  ciiulil  the  highest  monarch  con< 
himselfthatNii^  humblest  beggar  with  sin- 
mind  despised  him,  no  serried  ranks  of 
halberdiers  and  body-guards  could  shut  out 
some  little  twinge  of  pain  ;  some  emanation 
from  the  low  had  pierced  into  the  bosom  of  ths 
Ulgh.  Of  a  truth,  men  are  mystically  united ;  a 
mystic  bond  of  broiberhood  makes  all  men  one. 
"Thus  loo  has  that  fierce  hunting  after  Popu- 
larity, which  you  often  wonder  at,  and  laugh  at, 
a  basis  on  something  trne ;  nay,  under  ihe  other 
aspect,  what  is  that  wonderful  spirit  of  Inter- 
ference, were  ii  but  manifested  as  the  paltriest 
'table  backbiting,  other  than, 
ctly,  a  heanfi;tl  indestruciibl. 
sympathy  of  man  with  man  1  Haired  itself  is 
but  an  inverse  love.  The  philosopher's  wife 
complained  to  the  philosopher  that  cerlain  two- 
legged  animals  without  feaihers  spake  evil  of 
him,  spitefully  criticised  his  gnings  out  and 
in ;  wherein  she  too  failed  not  of  her 
Light  of  my  life,'  answered  the  philo- 
sopher, 'it  is  their  love  of  us,  unknown  to 
themselves,  and  taking  a  foolish  shape;  thank 
them  for  it,  and  do  thou  love  them  more  wisely. 
Were  we  mere  sfam-engines  working  here 
under  this  rooflree,  they  would  scorn  to  speak 
of  us  once  in  a  twelve-month.'  The  last  stage 
of  human  perversion,  it  has  been  said,  is  when 
sympathy  corrupts  it-elf  into  envy;  and  the 
indestructible  inteiest  we  lalce  in  men's  doings 
has  become  a  joy  over  their  faults  and  mis- 
,fiirtunes :  this  is  the  last  and  lowest  stage ; 
lower  than  this  we  cannot  go;  the  absolute 
petrifaction  of  indifference  is  not  nllainable  on 
this  side  total  death. 

"  And  now,"  continues  ihe  Professor, "  rising 
from  these  lowest  tea-fable  regions  of  human 
'  ~    '  "     the  higher  and   highest,  is 


there 


n  the 


wards  Great  Men,  enough  to  make  the  old 
practice  of  Hei"i:oryhip  intelligible,  nay,  signi- 
ficant 1  Simpleton!  I  tell  thee  Hero-worship 
still  continues;  ii  is  the  only  creed  which 
never  and  nowhere  grows  or  can  grow  obso- 
lete. For  always  and  everywhere  this  remains 
a  true  saying:  11  ytiinntUrsur  biaiiaitiimfibit 
reiiguux.  Man  always  wnilniis  something! 
always  he  sees  Ihe  Infinite  .shadowed  forlh  in 
something  finite;  and  indeed  can  and  must  so 
see  it  in  airy  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him  well 
to_flj;  his  eyes  thereon.  Yes,  in  practice,  be 
it  in  theory  or  not,  we  are  all  Snpemataralists ; 
and  have  an  infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite 
wo  not  only  wailing  us  hereafter,  but  looking 
out  on  us  through  any  pitifullest  present  good 
or  evil; — as,  for  example,  on  a  high  poetic 
Byron  through  his  lameness;  as  on  all  young 
souls  through  their  first  lovesnit;  as  on  older 
souls,  still  more  foolishly,  through  many  a  law- 
suit, paper-battle,  political  horse-race  or  ass- 
race.  Atheism,  it  has  oeen  said,  is  impossi- 
ble; and  truly,  if  we  will  consider  it,  no 
Atheist  denies  a  Divinity,  but  only  some  Naue 
(Noinen,  Numeii)  of  a  Divinity:  the  God  is  still 
present  there,  working  in  that  benighted  heart, 
were  it  only  as  a  god  of  darkness.  Thousands 
of  stern  Sansculottes,  to  seek  no  other  instance, 
go  chanting  martyr  hymn-  to  their  guillotine; 
these  sparii  at  the  name  of  a  God;  yet  worship 
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one  (as  hapless  '  Proselyiea  without  the  Gale')  | 
under  the  new  pseudonym  of  Freedom.  What 
indeed  is  all  this  that  is  cdlled  political  fanati- 
cism, rerololionary  madness,  force  of  hatred, 
force  of  love,  and  so  forth  ;  but  merely  tinder 
new  designations,  thai  same  wondrotis,  won- 
der-working reflex  from  the  Infinite,  which  in 
all  times  has  given  the  Finite  its  empyrean  or 
tartttreaii  hue,ibereby  its  blessedness  orcursed- 
ness,  its  marketable  worth  or  unworlh  1 

"  Remark,  however,  as  illustrative  of  several 
things,  and  mote  to  the  purpose  here,  that  man 
dues  in  strict  speech  always  remain  the  clearest 
symbol  of  the  Divinity  to  man.  Friend  Nova- 
lis,  the  devouiest  heart  I  knew,  and  of  purest 
depth,  has  not  scrupled  to  call  man  what  the 
Divine  Man  is  called  in  Scripture,  a 'Revela- 
tion in  the  Flesh.'  'There  is  but  one  temple 
in  the  world,'  says  he, 'and  that  is  the  body 
of  man.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence 
done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We  touch 
heaven  when  we  lay  oor  hand  on  a  human 
body.'  In  which  noiahle  words,  a  reader  that 
medilntes  them,  may  find  such  meaning  and 
scientific  accuracy  as  will  surprise  him. 

"The  a%e  of  superstition,  it  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  known,  are  behind  as.  To  no 
man,  were  he  never  so  heroic, are  shrines  any 
more  built,  and  vows  offered  as  to  one  having 
Eupemalural  power.  The  sphere  of  the  thax- 
BCESDEHTAL  caniiot  now,  by  that  avenue  of 
heroic  worth,  of  eloquent  wisdom,  or  by  any 
other  avenue,  be  so  easily  reached.  The 
worth  that  in  these  days  could  ir."itrrnd  all 
estimate  or  survey,  and  lead  men  wiliingly  cap- 
tive into  uijime  admiration,  into  worship,  is 
still  waited  for  (with  little  hope)  from  the  un- 
seen Time.  All  that  can  be  Kaid  to  offer  itself 
ill  that  hind,  at  present,  is  some  slight  hotise- 
hold  devotion,  {llaut-Andiuhi,')  whereby  this  or 
the  other  enthnstasi.  privately  in  all  quietness, 
can  love  his  hero  or  sage  without  measure, 
and  idealize,  and,  so  in  a  sense,  idolize  him; 
— which  practice,  as  man  is  by  necessity  an 
idol- worshipper,  (no  ofience  in  him  m  long  as 
idol  means  accurately  tiimn,  clear  aynJiid,')  and 
all  wiched  idolatry  is  hut  a  more  idolatronii 
worship,  toay  be  excusable,  in  certain  cases, 
praiseworthy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  let  the  curious 
eye  gratify  itself  in  observing  how  the  old  ante- 
diluvian feeling  still,  though  now  fitrugglins; 
out  so  imperfectly,  and  forced  into  unexpected 
shapes,  asserts  ils  existence  in  the  newest 
iiian :  and  the  Chaldeans  or  old  Persians,  with 
their  Zerdoshi,  differ  otily  in  vesture  and 
dialect  from  the  French,  with  their  Voltaire 


hut  referable. 


I  (he 


-the 


e  of  the  time :"  "  A  time,"  says  he, "  when 
as  in  some  Destroction  of  a  Roman  Empire, 
wrecks  of  old  things  are  everywhere  confusedly 
jumbled  with  rudiments  of  new;  so  that,  till 
once  the  mixture  and  amalgamation  be  com- 
plete, and  even  have  long  continued  complete, 
and  universally  apparetii,  no  grammatical  ion- 
guc  d'uc  or  langut  d'mti  can  establish  itself,  but 

•  Die  Rlii^tr :  ikr  Werdnt  u^d  mrtCT,    Von  IX 
rELsnnEtK.   WelBirlchtwo.    eiillBThwelir'iclie 


jnly  some  barharous  mixed  liagua  nwfua,  more 
ikeajar^on  than  a  language,  mustprevaii;  and 
hus  the  deepest  matters  be  either  barbarously 
spoken  of.  or  wholly  omitted  and  lost  sight  of, 
which  were  still  worse."  Bui  to  let  the  homily 
proceed; 

"  Consider,  at  any  rale,"  continues  he  else- 
where. "  under  how  many  categories,  down  to 
most  impertinent,  the  world  inquires  con- 
ning Great  Men,  and  never  wearies  striving 
represent  10  itself  their  whole  structure, 
aspect,  procedure,  outward  and  inward !  Blame 
lul  the  world  for  such  rain uiesl  curiosity  about 
ts  great  ones:  this  comes  of  the  world's  old- 
istablished  necessity  to  worship:  and,  indeed, 
vhom  but  its  great  ones,  that  "like  celestial 
(ire-pillars  go  before  it  on  the  march,"  ought 
it  to  worship?     Blame  not  even  that  mistaken 
worship   of  sham   great   ones,   that   are   not 
destial  fire-pillars,  hut  terrestrial  glass-lan- 
rns  with  wick  and  tallow,  under  no  guidance 
It  a  stupid  fatuous  one;  of  whicll  worship 
e  litanies,  and  gossip-homilies  are,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  globe,  so  inexpressibly  unin- 
■  rest  in  e.    Blame  it  not;  pity  it  rather,  with  a 
rtain  loving  respect. 

"  Man  is  never,  let  me  assure  thee,  altogether 
clothes-horse;  under  the  clothes  there  is 
ways  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  Count  von 
BSeeleisen,  so  idolized  by  our  fashionable 
classes,  is  not,  as  the  English  Swift  asserts, 
created  wholly  by  the  Tailor:  but  partially,  also, 
by  the  supern.itural  Powers.  His  heaulifully 
ajipnrel.  and  graceful  expensive  tackle  and 
'ironment  of  all  kinds,  are  but  the  symbols 
of  a  lieauiy  and  gracefulness  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  Count  himself;  under  which 
predicament  come  also  our  reverence  for  hiii 
coiinthood,  and  in  good  part  that  other  notable 
phenomenon  of  his  being  worshipped,  because 
worshipped,  of  one  idolater,  sheep-like, 
ng  after  him,  because  many  have  already 
Nay,  on  what  other  principle  bui  Ihis 
latter  hast  thou,  0  reader,  (if  thou  be  not  one 
of  a  thousand,)  read,  for  example,  thy  Honur, 
and  fouud  some  real  joy  therein  ?  All  these 
things,  I  say,  the  apparel,  the  connthood,  (he 
existing  popularity,  and  whatever  else  can  com- 
bine them,  are  symbols ; — hank  notes,  which, 
'hether  there  be  gold  behind  them,  or  only 
bankruptcy  and  empty  drawers,  pass  current 
for  gold.  Bm  how.  now,  could  they  so  pass, 
if  gold  itself  were  not  prized,  and  believed  and 
known  to  be  somewhere  extant  1  Produce  the 
actual  gold  visibly,  and  mark  how,  in  these 
dislrusdul  days,  your  most  accredile<l  bank- 
paper  stagnates  in  the  market  I  No  holy  Alli- 
ance, though  plush,  and  gilding,  and  genealo- 
gical parchment,  to  the  utmost  that  the  lime 
yields,  be  hung  round  il,  can  gain  for  itself  a 
dominion  in  the  heart  of  any  man  ;  some  thirty 
or  foriy  millions  of  men's  hearts  being,  on  the 
ulher  hand,  subdued  into  loyal  reverence  by  a 
Corsican  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  God-creation  and  Tailor- 
creation.  Great  is  ihe  tailor,  bui  not  ihe 
greatest.  So,  too,  in  matters  spiritual,  what 
avaiis  it  that  a  man  oe  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonnu, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Both  Laws,  and  can  cover 
half  a  square  foot  in  pica-type  with  the  list  of 
his  fellowships,  arranged  as  equilateral  iriang'*, 
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et  the  vertei  an  '&c,'  over  and  above,  and 
wilh  the  parchmeni  of  his  diplomas  could 
thaich  Ihe  whole  streel  he  lives  in;  What 
avails  ill  The  man  is  but  an  owl;  of  pre- 
possessing gravity  indeed;  mochrespecled  by 
simple  neighbours;  but  to  i/hose  sorrowful 
hootings  no  creacore  haste nr,  eager  to  listen. 
While.again,  let  bat  some  rid.iig  ganger  arrive 
under  cloud  of  night  at  a  Scottish  inn,  and 
word  K  whispered  that  it  is  Robert  Barns;  in 
few  instants  all  beds  and  tmckle-beds,  from 
^rret  to  cellar,  are  left  vacani,  and  gentle  and 
sitnple,  with  open  eyes  and  erect  ears,  are 
gathered  together." 

Wherebj,  at  least,  from  amid  this  question- 
able iiwjua,  "more  like  a  jargon  than  a  lan- 
guage," so  mach  may  have  become  apparent : 
What  unspeakable  imporianee  the  world  at- 
taches, has  ever  attached,  (expressing  the  same 
by  all  possible  methods,)  and  wili  ever  aiiach, 
to  its  great  men.  Deep  and  venerable,  whether 
looked  at  in  the  Tenfelsdrecli  manner  or  other- 
wise, is  this  love  of  men  for  great  men,  this 
iheir  ejiclu^ive  admiration  of  great  men ;  a 
quality  of  vast  significance,  if  we  consider  it 
well  i  for,  as  in  its  origin  it  reaches  up  into  the 
highest  and  even  holiest  provinces  of  man's 
nature,  so,  in  his  practical  history  it  will  be 
found  to  play  the  most  sarprising  part.  Does 
not,  for  one  example,  the  fact  of  such  a  temper 
indestraclibly  existing  in  all  men,  point  oat 
man  as  an  essentially  governable  and  teach- 
able creature,  and  for  ever  refute  that  calumny 
of  his  being  by  nature  insubordinate,  pri 
rebellion  t  Men  seldom,  or  rather  never 
length  of  time  and  deliberately,  rebel  against 
any  thingtbal  does  not  deserve  rebelling  against. 
Ready,  ever  zealons  is  Ihe  obedience  and  de- 
votedness  they  show  to  the  great,  to  the  really 
high  ;  prostrating  their  whole  possession  and 
self,  bwly,  heart,  soul,  and  spirit,  under  the  feel 
of  whatsoever  is  anthentically  above  them. 
Nay,  in  most  limes,  it  is  rather  a  slavish  di 
TOtedness  to  thjDse  who  only  seem  and  pretend 
to  be  above  them  that  constitutes  their  fault. 
But  why  seek  special  instances  1  Is  n< 
Love,  from  of  old,  known  to  be  the  beginning 
of  all  things  1  And  what  is  admiration  of  the 
great  but  love  of  the  truly  loveable!  The 
first  product  of  love  is  imitaiion,  (hat  all- 
important  peculiar  gift  of  man,  whereby  Man- 
kind is  not  only  held  socially  together  in  ibe 
present  time,  but  connected  in  like  union  with 
the  past  and  the  future ;  so  that  Ihe  attainment 
of  the  innumerable  Departed  can  be  c<inveyed 
down  to  the  Living,  and  transmitted  with  in- 
crease to  the  Unboni.  Now  great  men,  in 
particular  spiritually  great  men,  for  all  men 
have  a  spirit  to  guide,  though  all  have  not 
kingdoms  to  govern  and  battles  to  fight,  are 
the  men  nniversally  imitated  and  learned  of, 
the  glass  in  which  whole  generations  survey 
and  shape  themselves. 

Thus  is  the  Great  Man  of  an  age,  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  important  phenomenon 
therein  ;all  otherphenomena,  were  they  Water- 
loo Victories,  Constitutions  of  the  year  One, 
glorious  revolutions,  new  births  of  the  golden 
age,  in  what  sortyou  will,  are  small  and  trivial. 
Alas,  all  these  pass  away,  and  are  left  extinct 
behind,  like  the  tar-barrels  they  were  celebrated 


d   the   new-born   golden   age  provBs 
o  be  still-bom :  neither  is  there,  was 
there,  or  will  there,  be  any  othergolden  age  pos- 
iible,  save  only  in  thisi  in  new  increase  of 
vorth  and  wisdom ; — that  is  to  say,  therefore,  in 
he  new  arrival  among  as  of  wise  and  Wi.rthy 
nen.    Such  arrivals  are  the  great  occurrences, 
though  nnnoticeil  ones ;  all  else  that  can  occur, 
bat  kind  soever,  is  but  the  touiI,  up  hill  or 
n   hill,  rnngher  or  smoother  i  nowise  Ibe 
r  that  will  nerve  ur  for  travelling  forward 
thereon.     80   little   comparatively  can   fore- 
Ihoaghtorthe  ciinningest  mechanical  pre-con- 
vance  do  for  a  nation,  for'a  world  1    Ever 
list  we  wait  on  the  bounty  of  Time,  and  see 
lat  leader  shall  be  bom  for  us,  and  whither  be 
II   lead.    Thus  loo,  in  defect  of  great  men, 
led  men  become  imponant :  the  Noted  Man 
an  Hge  is  the  emblem  and  living  summary 
of  the  Ideal  which  that  age  has  fashioned  for 
itself;  shoH'  me  the  noted  man  of  an  age,  yon 
the  age  that  produced  him.    Such 
alk  in  the  van,  for  great  g™d,  or  for 
;  if  not  leading,  then  driven  and  still 
farther  misleading.    The  apotheosis  of  Beau 
lel  has  marred  many  a  pretty  youth; 
landed  him  not  al  any  AOirJ  where  oak  garlands, 
earned  by  faithful  lalxrar  and  valour,  carry 
men  to  Ihe  immortal  gi'ds;  but,  by  a  fatal  in- 
version, at  the  King's  Bench  jin.f,  where  he 
that  has  neversowed  shall  not  any  longer  reap, 
still  less  any  longer  burn  his  barn,  but  scraps 
himself    with    potsherds    among    the    ashes 
thereof,   and   consider  wilh    all    deliberation 
"  what  he  wanted,  and  what  he  wants." 

To  enlighten  this  principle  of  reverence  for 
the  great,  to  teach  as  reverence,  and  whom  we 
are  to  revere  and  admire,  should  ever  be  a  chief 
aim  of  Education,  [indeed  it  is  nerein  thnt  in- 
struction properly  both  begins  and  ends  ;)  and 
in  these  late  ages,  perbnps  more  than  ever,  so 
indispensable  is  now  our  need  of  clear  reve- 
rence, so  inexpressibly  poor  our  supply.  "  Clear 
reverence  I"  it  was  once  responded  lo  a  seeller 
of  light  1  ''all  wanl  it,  perhaps  thou  thyself." 
What  wretched  idols,  of  Leeds  clolh,  stuffed 
out  wilh  bran  of  one  kind  or  other,  do  men 
either  worship,  or  being  lired  of  worshipping, 
(so  expensively  without  frait.)  rend  in  pieces 
:iiid  kick  out  of  doors,  amid  loud  shoutin]^  and 
crowing,  what  Ihey  oaJ!  "  tremendous  chiers," 
as  if  the  feat  were  miraculous !  In  private 
life,  as  in  public,  delusion  in  this  son  does  its 
work ;  llie  blind  leading  the  blind,  both  fall  into 
the  dilob. 

«  For  alas !"  cries  Teufelsdreck  on  this  oc- 
casion, "though  in  susceptive  hearts  it  is  felt 
that  a  great  man  is  unspeakably  great,  Ihe 
specific  marks  of  him  are  mournfully  mistaken : 
thus  must  innumerable  pilgrims  journey,  in 
toil  and  hope,  to  shrines  where  there  is  no 
healing.  On  the  fairer  half  of  the  crealion, 
above  all,  such  error  presses  hard.  Women 
are  born  worshippers;  in  Iheir  good  little 
hearts  lies  the  most  craving  relish  for  great- 
ness: it  is  even  said,  each  chooses  her  hus- 
band on  the  hypolhesis  of  his  being  a  great 
man — in  his  way.  The  gciod  creatures,  yet  Ihe 
foolish !  For  their  choices,  no  insight,  or  next 
to  none,  being  vouchsafed  Ihem,  are  unutter- 
able.   Yel  how  louchingf^lso  lo  see,  lor  ei- 
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ample,  Fansian  ladies  of  quality,  all  nisiliog 
ID  silks  and  laces,  visit  Ihe  condemned-cell  of 
a  fierce  Cartouche,  and  in  silver  accents,  and 
with  the  looks  of  angels,  beg  locks  of  hair 
from  him ;  as  from  ihe  greatest,  were  it  only 
in  the  profession  of  highwayman  !  Still  more 
fatal  is.that  other  mistake,  the  commonest  of 
all,  whereby  the  devotional  youth,  seeking  for 
a  great  man  to  worship,  finds  such  within  his 
own  wonhy  person,  and  proceeds  wiih  all  zeal 
lo  worship  ikerc.  Unhappy  enough  I  to  realize, 
in  an  age  of  such  gas-iight  illumination,  this 
basest   superstition  of  the  ages  of  Egyptian 

"Remark,  however,  and  not  without  emo- 

and  ordinances  ever  instituted  for  the  worship 
of  any  god,  this  of  Self-worship  is  the  ritual 
most  faithfully  observed.  Trouble  enough 
has  the  Hindoo  devotee,  with  his  washings, 
and  coolrings,  and  perplexed  formularies, 
tying  him  up  at  every  function  of  bis  esisi- 
ence :  but  is  it  greater  trouble  than  that  of  his 
German  self- worshipping  brother;  is  it  trouble 
even  by  Ihe  devouteat  Fakir,  so  honestly  un- 
dertaken and  fulfilled  T  I  answer.  No  ;  for  the 
German's  heart  is  in  it.  The  German  wor- 
shipper, for  whom  does  he  work,  and  scheme, 
and  stru^le,  and  fight,  at  his  rising  op  and 
lying  down,  in  all  limes  and  places,  but  for  his 
god  onlyl  Can  he  escape  from  that  divine 
presence  of  Self;  can  his  heart  waver,  or  his 
hand  wax  faint  in  that  sacred  service  1  The 
Hebrew  Jonah,  prophet  as  he  was,  rather  than 
take  a  message  lo  Nineveh,  look  ship  lo  Tarsh- 
ish,  hoping  to  hide  there  from  his  Sender;  but 
in  what  ship-hull  or  whale's  belly,  shall  the 
madder  German  Jonah  cherish  hope  of  hiding 
from—Himselfl  Consider  too  the  temples  he 
builds,  and  the  services  of  (shoulder-knotted) 
priests  he  ordains  and  maintains;  the  smoking 
sacrifices,  thrice  a  day  or  ofiener,  with  per- 
haps a  psalmist  or  two,  of  broken-winded  lau- 
reals  and  lileraiors,  if  sucb  are  to  be  had. 
Nor  are  his  votive  gifts  wanting,  of  rings, 
and  jewels,  and  gold  embroideries,  such  as 
our  Lady  of  Loreiio  might  grow  yellower  to 
look  upon.  A  toilsome,  perpetual  worship, 
heroically  gone  through  ;  and  then  with  what 
issue  !  Alas,  with  Ihe  worst.  The  old  Egyp- 
tian leek- worshipper  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
seasons  of  lighl  and  faith :  his  leek-god  seems 
to  smile  on  him;  he  is  humbled,  and  in  humi- 
lity exalted,  before  the  majesty  of  something, 
were  it  only  that  of  germinative  Physical  Na- 
ture, seen  through  a  germinating,  not  unnou- 
rishing  potherb.  The  Self- worshipper,  again, 
has  no  seasons  of  lighi,  which  are  not  of  blue 
Kulphur-light;  hungry,  envious  pride,  not  hu 
nnility  in  any  sorl,  is  the  ashy  fruit  of  his  wor 
ship;  his  self-god  growls  on  him  with  Ihi 
perpetual  wolf-cry.  Give  !  Give  1  and  your  de- 
vout Byron,  as  the  Fran  Hum,  with  a 
simplicity  (gmlrtich  nniv,)  once  said, 'mu 
sulking  like  a  great  schoolboy,  in  pel  because 
they  have  given  him  a  plain  bun  and  not  a 
spiced  one.' — His  bun  was  a  life-rent  of  God's 
universe,  with  the  tasks  it  ofi'ered,  and  tht 
tools  to  do  them  with;  a  j/riari,  one  mighl 
have  fancied  it  could  be  put  np  with  for  once." 
Afler  which  wondrous  glimpses   inio   the 


rsally  re- 


Teufelsdreck  Homily  on  the  Gnatmss  of  Great 
il  may  now  be  high  time  to  proceed  with 
matter  more  in  hand;  and  remark  that 
nuch  calumniated  age,  so  fruitful  in  noted 
is  also  not  without  its  great.  In  noted 
undoubtedly  enotigh,  we  surpass  all  ages 
!  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  from  two 
plain  causes :  First,  thai  there  has  been  a 
French  Revolution,  and  thai  there  is  now 
pretty  rapidly  proceeding  a  European  Revolu- 
tion ;  whereby  every  thing,  as  in  the  Term- 
day  of  a  great  city,  when  all  morials  are  re- 
ing,  has  been,  so  lo  speak,  ; 
jlreei;  and  many  a  foolish  vi 
honour,  unnoticed,  and  worth  no 
n  dark  corner,  has  become  un 

cognisable  when  once  mounted  on         __. 

f  some  furniture-wagon,  and  tottering  there — 
as  committee-president,  or  other  head-direc- 
or,)  with  what  is  put  under  il,  slowly  onwards 
a  Its  new  lodging  and  arrangement,  itself, 
las,  hardly  to  gel  thither  wilhoul  breiik-ige. 
Secondly,  that  the  Printing  Press,  with  stitched 
and  loose  leaves,  has  now  come  into  full  ac- 
;  and  makes,  as  it  were,  a  sorl  of  univer- 
sal day-light  for  removal  and  revolution,  and 
every  thiug  else,  lo  proceed  in,  far  niore  com- 
modiouslj,  3'et  also  far  more  con.spicnously. 
A  complain!  has  accordingly  been  heard  that 
famous  men  abound,  that  we  are  qnile  overrun 
with  famous  men  :  however,  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  di.^ease  itself;  crowded  succession  al- 
ready means  quick  oblivion.  For  wagon  afler 
wagon  rolls  oiT,  and  either  arrives  or  is  over- 
set ;  and  so,  in  either  case  the  vessel  of  disho- 
nour, which,  at  worst,  we  saw  only  in  crossing 
some  street,  wili  afilict  us  no  more. 

or  great  men,  among  so  many  miilions  of 
noted  men,  it  is  computed  that  in  our  lime 
there  have  been  two;  one  in  the  practical,  an- 
other in  the  speculative  province :  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 
In  which  dual  number,  inconsiderable  as  it  is, 
our  lime  may,  perhaps,  specially  pnde  itself, 
and  take  precedence  of  many  others;  in  par- 
ticular, reckon  itself  the  flower-lime  of  the 
whole  last  century  and  half  Every  age  will, 
no  doubt,  have  its  superior  man  or  men :  but 
one  so  superior  as  to  lake  rank  among  the 
high  of  nil  ages  ;  this  is  what  we  call  a  great 
mat) ;  this  rarely  makes  his  appearance,  such 
bounty  of  nature  and  accident  musfcombine 
10  produce  and  unfold  him.  Of  Napoleon 
and  his  works  all  ends  of  the  world  have 
heard  ;  for  turh  a  host  marched  not  tn  silence 
through  the  frighted  deep:  few  heads  there 
are  in  this  Planet  which  have  not  formed  lo 
themselves  some  featured  or  featureless  image 
of  him;  his  history  has  been  written  about, 
on  the  great  scale  and  on  the  small,  some 
millions  of  times,  and  still  remains  to  he  writ- 
ten; one  of  our  highest  liierary  problems. 
For  such  a  "light-nimbus"  of  glory  and  re- 
nown encircled  the  man;  the  environment  hs 
walked  in  was  itself  so  stupendous  that  the 
eye  grew  dazzled  and  mistook  his  proporiions; 
or  quite  turned  away  from  him  in  pain  and 
temporary  blindness.  Thus  even  among  the 
clear-sighted  there  is  no  unanimity  about  Na- 
poleon ;  and  only  here  and  there  does  his  own 
greatness  bedn  10  be  interpreted,  and  accit- 
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ralely  separated  from  the  mere  greatne: 
his  fame  and  fortune- 
Goethe,  again,  though  of  longer  continuance 
in  (he  world,  and  intrinsically  of  much  more 
iinqQeslIonable  greatness,  and  even  import- 
ance there,  could  not  be  so  noted  by  the  world : 
for  if  the  explosion  of  powder-mines  and  ar- 
tillery-parks naturally  attracts  every  eye  and 
ear;  the  approach  of  a  new-creaied  star 
(dawning  on  as  in  new-created  radiance, 
from  the  eternal  Deeps  !)  though  this,  anJ  not 
Ihe  artillery-parks,  is  to  shape  our  destiny  and 
ruU  Ihe  lower  earth,  is  notable  at  first  only 
to  certain  star^azers  and  weather-prophets. 
Among  ourselves,  especially,  Gnelhe  had  liule 
recognition  :  indeed,  it  was  only  of  lale   that 

sound,  became  aulhenlically  known  to  ns; 
and  some  shadow  of  his  high  endowments 
and  endeavours,  and  of  Ihe  W\gh  meaning  that 
might  lie  therein,  arose  in  Ihe  general  mind 
of  England,  even  of  intelligent  England.  Five 
years  ago,  to  rank  him  with  Napoleon,  like 
him  as  rising  unattainable  beyond  his  class, 
like  him  and  more  than  he  of  quite  peculiar 
moment  to  all  Europe,  would  have  seemed  a 
wonderful  procedure;  candour  even,  and 
enlightened  liberality,  to  grant  him  place 
beside  this  and  the  other  home-horn  ready- 
writer,  blessed  with  that  special  privilege  of 
"  English  cultivation,"  and  able  thereby  to 
write  novels,  heart,  captivating,  heart-rending, 
or  of  enchaining  interesl. 

Since  which  time,  however,  let  us  say,  Ihe 
progress  of  clearer  apprehension  has  been 
rapid  and  salisfactory ;  innamerable  anmu- 
sical  voices  have  already  fallen  silent  on  this 
matter;  for  in  fowls  of  every  fealher,  even  in 
the  perlest  chooghs  and  Ihievish  magpies, 
there  dwells  a  singular  reverence  of  Ihe  eagle; 
DO  Dullness  is  so  coorageous,  but  if  yon  once 
show  it  any  gleam  of  a  heavenly  Resplen- 
dence, it  will,  at  lowest,  shut  its  eyes  and  say 
nothing.  So  fares  it  here  with  Ihe  "old  estab- 
lished British  critic ;"  who,  indeed  in  these 
days  of  onrs,  begins  to  be  strangely  siiaaied; 
so  many  new  things  rising  on  his  horizon, 
black  indefinable  shapes,  magical  or  nol;  Ihe 
old  brickfield  (where  he  kneaded  insufficient 
marketable  bricks)  all  stirring  under  his  feet; 
preternalural,  mad-making  tones  in  the  earth 
and  air: — with  all  which  what  shall  an  old- 
established  British  critic  and  brickmalrer  do, 
but,  at  wisest,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and,  with  the  face  and  heart  of  a  British  mas- 
tiff, though  amid  dismal  enongh  forebodings, 
see  what  it  will  tarn  to  1 

In  the  younger,  more  hopeful  minds,  again, 
in  most  minds  that  can  be  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  growth,  German  literature  is  taking  its 
due  place:  insuch,andin  generations  ofolher 
SDch  that  are  to  follow  ihem,  some  thankful 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  in  German  litera- 
ture cannot  fail ;  at  all  events  this  feeling  that 
he  is  great  and  the  grealest,  whereby  apprecia- 
tion, and,  what  alone  is  of  much  value,  appro- 
priation, first  becomes  rightly  possible.  To 
forward  such  on  their  way  towards  appropnat- 
mg  what  excellence  this  man  realized  and 
created  for  them,  somewhat  has  already  been 
lione,  yet  nol  much ;  much  stilt  waits   to  be 


done.  The  field,  indeed,  is  lai^e:  iherf  art 
forty  volumes  of  Ihe  roost  significant  Writing 
that  has  been  produced  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies ;  there  is  the  whole  long  Life  and  heroic 
Character  of  him  who  produced  Ihem  ;  all  lliis 
to  expatiate  over  and  inquire  into;  in  both 
which  departments  the  deepest  thinker,  and 
most  far-sighted,  may  find  scope  enough. 

Nevertheless,  in  these  days  of  ihe  len-pound 
franchise,  when  all  Ihe  world  (perceiving  now 
like  the  Irish  innkeeper,  that  "  death  and  de* 
struction  are  just  coining  in  ")  will  have  itself 
represented  in  parliament;  and  the  wits  of  so 
many  are  gone  in  this  direction  to  gather  wool, 
and  must  needs  return  more  or  less  shorn  ;  it 
were  foolish  to  invite  either  young  or  old  into 
great  depths  of  thought  on  sttch  a  remote  mai- 
ler; Ihe  tendency  of  which  is  neither  for  ibo 
Reform  Bill  nor  againsi  it,  bat  quietly  ihroagh 
it  and  beyond  it;  nowise  lo  prescribe  Ihis  or 
(hat  mode  of  plwiai:  members,  but  only  lo  pro- 
duce a  few  members  worih  electing.  Not  for 
many  years  (n  ho  knows  how  many!)  in  these 
harassed,  hand-to-month  circumstances,  can 
the  world's  bleared  eyes  open  themselves  lo 
sindy  the  irtte  import  of  such  topil^s;  of  this 
topic  the  highesi  of  such.  A=  things  aclually 
stand,  some  quite  cursory  glances,  and  con- 
siderations close  on  the  surf.ice,  to  remind  a 
few  (iinelected,  uneleclive)  parties  interested, 
that  it  Uef  over  for  study,  are  all  that  can  be 
attempted  here :  could  we,  by  any  method,  in 
any  measure,  disclose  for  such  the  wondrous 
wonder-working  clrmtil  it  hovers  in,  Ihe  tight 
it  is  to  be  studied  and  inquired  afler  in,  what 
is  needfullesl  at  present  were  accomplished. 

One  class  of  considerations,  netir  enouEh 
Ihe  surface,  we  avoid;  ait  that  painakes  of  an 
elegiac  character.  True  enough,  nothing  can 
be  doni  or  suffered,  but  there  is  someihing  lo 
be  Kiirf,  wisely  or  unwisely.  The  depannre 
■■f  our  Greatest  contemporary  Man  could  niil 
be  other  than  a  greal  event;  fitted  lo  awaken, 
in  all  who  with  understanding  beheld  it,  feel- 
ins  sad,  but  high  and  sacred,  of  mortality 
and  immortality,  of  mourning  and  of  tri- 
umph ;  far  lockings  into  the  Past  and  into 
Ihe  Fain  re  ;  so  many  change.^,  fearful  and 
wonderful,  of  fleeting  Time ;  glimpses  loo  of 
the  Eternity  these  rest  on,  which  knows  no 
change.  At  the  present  date  and  distance, 
however,  all  ibis  pertains  not  lo  us;  has  been 
uuered  elsewhere,  or  may  be  left  for  ullerance 
ihere.  Let  ns  consider  the  Exequies  as  past; 
Chat  the  high  Rogus,  with  its  sweet  scented 
wood,  amid  the  wail  of  mosie  eloquent  lo 
speechless  hearts,  has  Ramed  aloft,  heaven- 
■  "  'ng,  in  sight  of  all  the  Greeks;  and  that 
the  ashes  of  Ihe  Hero  are  gathered  into 
their  urn,  and  ihe  host  has  marched  onwards 

mindful  of  the  dead,  not  lo  mourn  for  him  any 
more.  The  host  of  the  Greeks,  in  Ihis  case, 
was  all  thinking  Europe:  whei  hen  heir  funeral 
games  were  appropriate  and  wonhy  we  stop 
□ot  to  inquire;  the  lime,  in  regard  lo  such 
things,  is  empty  or  ill  provided,  and  this  wns 
what  the  time  could  conveniently  do.  All 
canonization  and  solemn  cremation  are  gone 
by ;  and  as  yet  nothing  suitable,  nothing  that 
nut  border  upon  parody,  has  appeared  in 
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le:  for  surely 

\y  propriety,  il 

le  aulobio^ra- 

ids  (of  which  the 


their  room  A  Benlham  bequeaths  his  re- 
mains to  be  lectured  over  in  a  school  of  ann- 
lomyj  and  perhaps,  even  in  this  way,  finds, as 
chief  of  ttie  Utilitarians,  a  really  nobler  funeral 
than  any  other,  which  the  prosaic  age,  rich 
only  in  crapes  and  hollow  scutcheons,  (of  tim- 
ber as  of  words,)  could  have  afforded  him. 

The  matter  in  hand  being  Goethe's  Works, 
and  the  greatest  work  of  erery  man,  or  rather 
the  summary  and  net  amoani  of  all  his  works, 
being  the  Life  he  has  led,  we  ask,  as  the  first 
question: — How  it  went  with  Ooethe  in  thai 
matter;  what  was  the  practical  basis,  of  want 
a.nd  fulfilment,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  from  which 
his  spiritual  productions  grew  forth ;  the  char- 
acters of  which  they  must  more  nr  less  lepibly 
beat!  In  which  sense,  those  Volumes  entitled 
by  him  Dichlvi^  tind  Wnhrheil,  wherein  his 
personal  history,  what  he  has  thought  fit  to 
m  ike  known  of  it,  stands  delineated,  will  lotlg 
be  valuable.  A  noble  commentary,  instructive 
in  many  ways,  lies  opened  there,  and  yearly 
increasing  in  worth  and  interest;  which  all 
readers,  now  when  the  true  quality  of  it  is 
ascertained,  will  rejoit 
induced  and  allowed  hi 
if  old  Cellini's  counsel 
is  doubly  proper  in  this 
phic  practice  he 
last  century  in  particuli 
worthy  and  worthless  eiamples)  was  never 
so  much  in  place  as  here.  "  Alt  men,  of  what 
rank  soever,"  thus  counsels  the  brave  Ben- 
venuto,  "  who  have  accomplished  aught  vir- 
tuous or  virtuous-like,  should,  provided  they 
be  conscious  of  really  good  purposes,  write 
down  their  own  (ife ;  nevertheless,  not  put 
hand  to  so  worthy  an  enterprise  till  ader  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  forty."  All  which 
ukase-regulations  Qoethe  had  abundantly  ful- 
filled— the  last  as  abundantly  as  any,  for  he 
had  now  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

"This  year,  1811,"  says  he,  "distinguishes 
itself  for  me  by  persevering  outward  activitv- 
The  Life  of  PhUip  Harkfi  went  to  press:  the 
papers  committed  to  me  all  carefully  elaborated 
as  the  case  required.  By  this  task  I  was  once 
more  allracled  to  the  South  ;  the  occnrrences 
which,  at  that  period,  had  befallen  me  there,  in 
Hackert's  company  or  neighbourhood,  became 
alive  in  the  imagination ;  I  had  cause  to  aslt. 
Why  this  which  I  was  doing  for  another 
should  not  be  attempted  for  myself  1  I  turned, 
accordingly,  before  completion  of  that  volume, 
lo  my  own  earliest  personal  history;  and,  iu 
truth,  found  here  that  I  had  delayed  too  lone. 
The  work  should  have  befn  undertafcen  while 
my  mother  yet  lived;  thereby  had  I  got  nigher 
those  scenes  of  childhood,  and  been,  by  her 
great  strength  of  memory,  transported  info  the 
midst  of  them.  Now,  however,  must  these 
vanished  apparitions  be  recalled  by  my  own 
help;  and,  first,  with  labour,  many  an  incite- 
ment to  recollection,  like  a  necessary  magic- 
apparatus  be  devised.  To  represent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  child  who  had  grown  to  be  re- 
markable, how  Ihif;  exhibited  itself  under  given 
circumstances,  and  yet  how  in  general  il  could 
content  the  student  of  human  nature  and  his 
views:  such  was  the  thing  I  had  to  do. 
"  In  this  sense,  unpretendingly  enouf 


work  treated,  with  aniious  fidelity,  I  gave  the 
f  Wi:hrhtit  iind  Lhrhlmg,  (Truth  and  Fic- 
)  deeply  convinced  that  man,  in  imniedi- 
Presence,  still  more  in  Remembrance, 
ons  and  models  the  external  world  accord- 
ing to  his  own  peculiarities. 

The  business,  as,  with  historical  studying, 
and  otherwise  recalling  of  places  and  persons, 
I  had  much  time  lo  spend  on  it,  busied  mc 
wheresoever  I  went  or  stood,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  such  a  degree  that  my  actual  con 
dition  became  like  asecondary  matter;  though 
again, on  all  hands,  when  Eummoned  outwards 
:casion,  I  with  full  force  and' undivided 
:  piwved  myself  present." — Vi'(7-,'.vxixii.62. 
ese  Volumes,  with  what  other  supple* 
mentary  matter  has  been  added  to  them,  (the 
rather  as  Goethe's  was  a  life  of  manifold  rela- 
1,  of  the  widest  connection  with  important 
elevated  persons,  not  to  be  carelessly  laid 
before  the  world,  and  he  had  the  rare  gooJ  for- 
of  arranging  all  things  that  regarded  eten 
his  posthumous  omcernment  with  the  existing 
generation,  according  to  his  own  deliberate 
judgment,)  are  perhaps  likely  to  be,  for  a  long 
our  only  authentic  refprerice.  By  the 
vill  of  the  deceased,  it  ivoold  seem,  all  his 
papers  and  effr-cts  are  to  lie  exactly  as  they 
e,  til!  after  another  tiveniy  years. 

Looking  now  into  these  magically-recalled 
lenes  of  childhood  and  manhood,  the  student 
human  tiature  will,  under  all  manner  of 
,-hapes.  from  first  to  last,  note  one  thing:  The 
singularly  complex  Possibility  offered,  from 
without,  yet  along  with  it  the  deep  never-fail- 
ing Force  from  within,  whereby  all  this  is 
conquered  and  realized.  It  was  as  if  accident 
and  primary  endowment  had  conspired  to  pro- 
duce a  character  on  the  great  scale ;  a  will  is 
cast  abroad  into  the  widest,  wildest  element, 
and  gilled  also  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  prevail 
over  this,  to  fashion  this  to  its  own  torm :  in 
which  subordinating  and  self-fashioning  of  its 
circumstances,  a.  character  properly  consists. 
In  external  situations,  ii  is  irne,  in  occurrences 
such  as  tiould  be  recited  in  the  Newspapers, 
Goethe's  existence  is  not  more  complex  than 
other  men's;  outwardly  rather  a  pacific  smooth 
existence:  but  in  his  inward  specialities  and 
depth  of  faculty  and  temper,  in  his  position 
spiritual  and  temiiora!  Inwards  the  world  as  it 
was  and  the  world  as  he  eonid  have  wished  it, 
the  observant  eye  may  discern  complexity, 
perplexity  enough ;  an  extent  of  data  greater, 
perhaps,  than  had  lain  in  any  life-problem  foe 
some  centuries.  And  now,  as  mentioned,  the 
force  for  solving  this  was,  in  (ike  manner, 
granted  him  in  extraordinary  measure;  so  that 
we  must  say,  his  possibilities  were  faithfully 
and  with  wonderful  success  turned  into  acqui- 
sitions ;  and  this  man  fought  the  good  fight,  not 
only  victorious,  as  all  true  men  are,  but  victo. 
rions  without  damage,  and  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing strength  for  new  victory,  as  only 
sreal  and  happy  men  are.  Not  wounds  and 
loss  {beyond  fast-healing,  nkin-iteep  wounds) 
has  the  unconquerable  to  suffer;  only  ever- 
enduring  toil ;  weariness — from  which,  aftet 
rest,  he  will  rise  stronger  than  before. 

Good  ftirlune,  what  the  worldcalls  good  for 
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tone,  awails  him  from  beginning  to  end;  bull 
also  a  far  deeper  felicity  Ihan  ihis.  Such 
worldly  gifts  of  good  fortune  are  what  we  | 
called  possibilities :  happy  he  that  can  rule 
ovev  them ;  but  AiKbtij  unhappy  he  that  cannot. 
Only  in  virtue  of  good  gnidance  does  that  same 
goodfortane  prove  good.  Wealth,  health,  fiery 
light  with  Prolans  manysidedneas  of  mind, 
peace,  honour,  length  of  days:  with  all  this 
you  may  make  no  Goelhe,  but  only  some  Vol- 
laire;  with  the  most  that  was  fortuitous  in  all 
this,  make  only  some  ahori-lived,  unhappy, 
unprofitable  Byron. 

Al  no  period   of  the  World's  History  can  a 
gifted   man  be   born  when   he  will   not  find 

life  but  there  will  be  contradictions  for  him  to 
reconcile,  difliciilties  which  it  will  task  his 
whole  strength  to  surmount,  if  his  whole 
strength  suffice.  Eveiywhere  the  human  soul 
Stands'  between  a  hemisphere  of  light  and 
another  uf  darkness ;  on  the  confines  of  two 
everlastingly  hostile  empires.  Necessity  and 
Freewill.  A  pious  adage  says,  "  the  back  is 
made  for  the  burden :"  we  might  with  no  less 
truth  invert  it,  and  say,  the  burden  was  made 
for  the  back.  Nay,  sn  perverse  is  the  nature 
of  man,  it  has  in  all  limes  been  found  that  an 
Mternal  allotment  superior  to  the  common 
was  more  dangerous  than  one  inferior;  thus 
for  a  hundred  that  can  bear  adversity,  there  is 
hardly  one  that  can  bear  prosperity. 
'  Of  riches,  in  particular,  as  of  the  grossest 
species  of  prosperity,  the  perils  are  recorded 
by  al!  moralists ;  and  ever,  as  of  old,  must 
sad  observalion  from  time  to  time  oci 
"Easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
of  a  needlel"  Riches  in  a  cultured  commi; 
are  the  strangest  of  things  i  a  power  all-i 
ing,  yet  which  any  the  most  powerless 
skilless  can  pul  in  motion ;  they  are  the  reii 
of  possibilities  ;  the  readiest  to  become  a  great 
blessing  or  a  great  curse.  "Beneath  gold 
•drones  and  mountains,"  says  Jean  Paul, "  who 
Knows  how  many  giant  spirits  lie  entombed !" 
The  first  fruit  of  riches,  especially  for  the  man 
bom  rich,  is  to  teach  him  failh  in  them,  and  all 
but  hide  from  him  that  there  is  any  other  faith ; 
thus  is  he  trained  up  in  the  miserable  eye-ser. 
vice  of  what  is  called  Honour,  Respectability: 
instead  of  a  man  we  have  but  a  fngmiin, — nnf 
who  "always  kept  a  gig,"  two- wheeled  or  four- 
wheeled.  Consider  too  what  this 
manhood  issues  in;  consider  that  first  and 
most  stupendous  of  gigmen,  Phaeton,  the  soi 
of  Sol,  who  drove  the  brightest  of  ail  conceiv 
able  gigs,  yet  with  the  sorrowfuUest  result 
Alas,  Phaeton  was  his  father's  heir;  born  t< 
attain  the  highest  fortune  without  earning  it 
be  had  buili  no  sun-chariot,  (could  not  build  thi 
simplest  wheelbarrow,)  but  could  and  woul< 
insist  on  driving  one;  and  SO  broke  his  owi 
stiff  neck,  sent  gig  and  horses  spinning  through 
infinite  space,  and  set  ^e  universe  on  fire ! — 
Or,  to  speak  in  more  modest  fisures.  Poverty, 
we  may  say,  surrounds  a  man  with  ready-made 
barners,  which,  if  (hey  mournfully  gall  and 
hamper,  do  at  least  prescribe  forhim  and  force 
on  him  a  sort  of  course  and  goal;  a  safe  and 
beaten  though  a  circuitous  course;  great 
of  his  guidance  is  secure  against  fatal  errc 


barrier,  si 


i  cnnrroi.    The  rich,  again, 
1  to  guide,  without  goal  or 
iwn  choosing ;  and,  tempted 
have  seen,  is  too  likely  to  guide  it  ill; 
often,  instead  of  walking  straight  forward,  as 
he  might,  does  but,  like  Jeshurun,  wai  fat  and 
kick;  in  which  process,  it  is  clear,   not  the 
adamantine  circle  of  Necessity  whereon  the 
World  is  built,  but  only  his  own  limb-bones 
must  go  to  pieces! — Truly,  in  plain   prose,  if 
we  bethink  us  what  a  road  many  a  Byron  and 
Miraheau,  especially  in  these  latter  generations, 
gone,  il  is  proof  of  an  uncommon  inward 
h   in   Goethe;  that  the  cmtward  wealth, 
whether  of  money  or  other  happiness  which 
e  offered  him,  did  in  no  case  exceed  the 
of  Nature  to  appropriate  and  whole- 
somely assimilate;  that  all  outward  blessed- 
iss  grew  to  inward  strength,  and  produced 
ily  blessed  elTects  for  him.      Those   "gold 
oantains"  of  Jean  Paul,  to  the  giant  that  mn 
ie  above  them,  are  excellent,  both   fortified 
and  specnialory,  heights;  and  do  in  fact  be- 
jme  a  throne,  where  happily  they  have  not 
■en  a  tomh. 

Gnethe's  childhood  is  throughout  of  riant, 
joyful  character:  iiind  plenty,  in  every  sense, 
itrily,  affection,  manifold  eKoiiement,  in- 
I,  encircles  him:  wholly  an  element 
md  azure,  wherein  the  young  spirit, 
awakening  and  attaining,  can  on  all  hands 
richly  unfold  itself.  A  beautiful  boy,  of  earnest, 
lucid,  serenely  deep  nature,  with  the  peaceful 
impleteness  yet  infinite  incessant  eipansive.- 
;ss  of  a  boy,  has,  in  the  fittest  environment, 
begun  to  be:  beautifhl  he  looks  and  moves; 
rapid,  gracefully  prompt,  like  the  son  of  Maia ; 
wise,  noble,  like  Latona's  son :  nay  (as  all  men 
may  nnnsee)  he  is,  in  very  truth,  a  miniature 
incipient  world-poet;  of  all  heavenly  figures 
the  bean  lifu [lest  we  know  of  that  can  visit  this 
lower  earth.  Lovely  enough  shine  for  us 
those  young  years  in  old  Teutonic  Frankfort; 
mirrored  in  the  far  remembrance  of  the  Self- 
historian,  real  yet  ideal,  (hey  are  among  our 
most  genuine  poetic  Idyls.  No  smallest  mat- 
ter is  too  small  for  us,  when  we  think  mho  it 
was  Ihat  did  it  or  suffered  it.  The  Utile  long- 
clothed  urchin,  mercurial  enough  with  all  his 
stillness,  can  throw  a  whole  cargo  of  new- 
marketed  crochery,  piece  by  piece,  from  the 
balcony  into  the  street,  (once  the  feat  is  sug- 
gested to  him !)  and  comically  shatters  cheap 
delf-ware  with  the  same  right  hand,  which 
tragically  wrote  and  hurled  forth  the  demonic 
scorn  of  Mephistophiles,  or  as  "right  hand"  of 
Faust,  "smote  the  universe  tp  ruins."  Neither 
smile  more  than  enough  (ifthou  be  wise)  that 
the  gray-haired,  all-esperienced  man  remembers 
how  the  hoy  walked  on  the  Mayn  bridge,  and 
"  liked  to  look  at  the  bright  weather-cock"  on 
the  barrier  there.  That  foolish  piece  of  gilt 
wood,  there  glittering  sun-Ill,  with  its  retlei 
wavering  in  the  Mayn  waters,  is  awakening 
quite  another  glitter  in  the  young  gifted  soul: 
is  not  this  foolish  sun-lit  splendour  also,  now 
when  there  is  an  eye  to  behold  it,  one  of  Na- 
ture's doings  ?  The  eye  of  the  young  seer  i^ 
here,  through  the  paltriest  chink,  kioking  into 
the  infinite  Splendours  of  Nature — where,  one 
day,  himself  is  to  enter  and  dwelL 
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Goethe's  mother  appears  to  have  been  the 
more  gifted  of  the  parents ;  a  woman  of  alto- 
gether genial  character,  great  spiritual  faculty 
and  worth;  whom  the  son,  at  an  aAcr  time, 
put  old  family  friends  in  mind  ot  It  is  grati- 
fying for  OS  that  she  lived  lo  witness  his  ma- 
turity in  works  and  honours ;  lo  know  that  the 
little  infant  she  had  nursed  was  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  man,  the  first  man  of  his  nation  and 
time.  In  the  father,  as  prosperous  citizen  of 
Prankfori,  skilled  in  many  things,  improved 
by  travel,  by  siiidie?  both  practical  and  orna- 
mental ;  decorated  nrith  some  diplomatic  title, 
but  passing,  among  his  books,  paintings,  col- 
lections a.id  household  possessions,  social  or 
intellectual,  spiritual  or  material,  a  quite  undi- 
plomatic independent  life,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  German  (not  country)  but 
city  g/iitkman  of  the  last  cenlary ;  a  character 
scarcely  ever  familiar  in  oar  Islands;  now 
perhaps  almost  obsolete  among  the  Germans 
too.  A  positive,  methodical  man,  sound- 
headed,  honest-hearted,  sharp-tempered ;  with 
an  uncommon  share  of  volition,  among  other 
things,  so  that  scarcely  any  obstacle  woald 
turn  him  back,  but  whatsoever  he  could  not 
mount  over  he  would  struggle  round,  and  in 
any  case  be  at  the  end  of  his  journey ;  many 
or  all  of  whose  good  qualities  passed  also  over 
by  inheritance ;  and,  in  fairer  combination,  on 
nobler   objects,  to   the  whole  world's   profit, 

Family  incidents ;  house-buildings,  or  re- 
baildings;  arrivals,  depanures;  in  any  case, 
new-year's-days  and  birth-days,  are  not  want- 
ing: nor  city-incidents  1  many  coloured  tumult 
of  Frankfort  fairs;  Kaisers'  coronations,  ex- 
pected and  witnessed;  or  that  glorious  cere- 
monial of  the  yearly  Pfeiffergerichl,  wherein  the 
grandfather  himself  plays  so  imperial  a  part. 
World  incidents  too  roll  forth  their  billows  into 
the  remotest  creek,  and  alter  the  current  there. 
The  Earthquake  of  Lisbon  hurls  the  little 
Frankfort  boy  into  wondrous  depths  of  another 
sort;  enunciating  dark  theological  problems, 
which  no  theology  of  his  will  solve.  Direction, 
instruction,  in  like  manner,  awaits  him  in  the 
Great  Frederic's  Seven  Years'  War  ;  especi- 
ally in  that  long  billetting  of  King's  Lieutenant 
Cotnte  de  Thorane,  with  his  Serjeants  an' 
adjutants,  with  his  painters  and  picture-easel: 
his  quiCK  precision  and  decislan,  his  "dry 
gallantry"  and  stately  Spanish  bearing 
ilujugh  collisions  with  the  "honse-falbc 
whose  German  house-stairs  (though  he  silently 
endures  the  inevitable)  were  not  new-built  to 
he  made  a  French  highway  of;  who  besides 
loves  not  the  French,  but  the  great  invincible 
Fritz  they  are  striving  lo  beat  down.  Thick, 
for  example,  of  that  singular  ootigraiulalion  on 
the  victory  at  Bergen  : 

"So  then,  al  last,  after  a  restless  Passion- 
week,  Passion-Friday,  17B9,  arrived.  A  deep 
stillness  announced  the  approaching  : 
We  children  were  forbidden  to  ieav 
house ;  our  father  had  no  rest,  and  wei 
The  battle  began;  I  mounted  to  the  top 
where  the  field,  indeed,  was  still  oat  of  my 
sight,  but  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the 
volleys  of  the  small  arms  conld  be  fully  dis- 
eemed.    After  some  hours,  we  saw  the  first 
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ful  dismemberment  and  gesture,  were  driven 
iftly  past  us  to  the  Liebfrauen-Kl osier,  which 
had  been  changed  into  a  hospital.  The  com- 
ion  of  the  citizens  forthwith  awoke.  Beer, 
^  bread,  money  were  given  to  such  as  had 
siill  power  of  receiving.  But  when,  ere  long, 
wounded  and  captive  Germans  also  were 
noticed  in  that  train,  the  pity  had  no  limits;  il 
seemed  as  if  each  were  bent  to  strip  himself 
of  whatever  movable  thing  he  had,  to  aid  his 
countrymen  therewith  in  their  estremily. 
■  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  were  the  syinp- 
1  of  a  battle  unprosperons  for  the  Allies. 
My  father,  in  his  partiality,  quite  certain  that 
these  would  gain,  had  the  passionate  rashness 
to  go  out  (0  meet  the  expected  visit<irs ;  not 
refl.ecting  that  the  beaten  side  would  in  that 
•■  have  to  run  over  him.  He  went  first  into 
garden,  at  the  Priedherg  Gate,  where  he 
found  all  quiet  and  solitary;  then  ventured 
forth  to  the  Bornheim  Heath,  where  soon, 
however,  various  scattered  outrunners  and 
ha^age-men  came  in  sight,  who  look  the 
satisfaction,  as  they  pai^sed,  of  shooting  al  the 
boundary-stones,  and  sent  our  eager  wanderer 
the  reverberated  lead  singing  about  his  ears. 
He  reckoned  it  wiser,  therefore,  to  come  back; 
and  learned  on  some  inquiry,  what  the  sound 
if  the  firing  might  already  have  taught  him, 
that  for  the  French  all  went  well,  and  no  re- 
thought of.  Arriving  home  full  of 
black  humour,  he  quite,  at  sight  of  his  wounded 
and  prisoner  countrymen,  lost  all  composure. 
From  him  also  many  a  gift  went  out  for  the 
passing  wagons,  but  only  Germa.is  were  to 
taste  of  it;  which  arrangement,  as  Fate  had  so 
huddled  friends  and  foes  together,  could  not 
always  be  adhered  to. 

"Our  mother,  and  we  children,  who  had 
from  Ihe  first  built  upon  the  Count's  word,  and 
so  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  day,  were  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  our  mother  doubly  comforted,  as 
she  that  morning,  on  questioning  the  oracle 
of  her  jewel  box  by  the  scratch  of  a  needle, 
had  obtained  a  most  consolatory  answer  not 
only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future.  We 
wished  our  father  a  similar  belief  and  disposi- 
tion :  we  flattered  him  what  we  could,  we  en- 
treated him  lo  take  some  food,  which  he  had 
forborne  all  day;  he  refused  our  caresses  and 
every  enjoyment,  and  retired  to  his  room. 
Our  joy,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  disturbed ; 
the  business  was  over;  the  King's  Lieutenant, 
who  to-day,  contrary  to  custom,  had  been  on 
horseback,  al  length  returned ;  his  presence  at 
home  was  more  needful  than  ever.  We  sprang 
out  fo  meet  him,  kissed  his  hands,  testilisd  o[ir 
joy,  Il  seemed  to  please  him  greatly.  'Wei! !' 
said  he,  with  more  softness  than  usual,  'I  am 
glad  too  for  your  sake,  dear  children.'  He 
orderedus  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  every  thing 
the  best,  and  went  to  his  chamber,  where  al- 
ready a  mass  of  importuners,  solicitors,  peti- 
tioners, were  crowded. 

"  We  held  now  a  dainty  collation ;  deplored 
our  good  father,  who  could  not  participate 
therein,  and  pressed  our  mother  to  bring  him 
down;  she,  however,  knew  belter,  and  how 
nncheering  such  gifts  would  be  to  him.   Mean 
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while  she  had  put  some  supper  in  order, 
would  fain  have  senl  him  up  a  iitlle  lo 
room :  bul  such  irregularily  was  a  thing  he 
never  suffered,  not  in  exiremest  cases;  so  the 
sweet  gifts  being  oace  put  aside,  she  set  about 
entreating  him  to  come  down  in  his  usual  way- 
He  yielded  at  last,  Quwillingly,  and  liille  did 
we  know  what  mischief  we  were  makinft 
ready.  The  stairs  ran  free  through  the  whole 
house,  past  (he  door  of  every  ami-chamber. 
Our  father,  in  descending,  had  lo  pass  ihe 
Count's  apartments.  His  ami-chamber  was 
so  full  of  people  that  he  had  at  length  resolved 
lo  come  out,  and  despatch  several  at  once ;  and 
this  happeoed,  alas,  just  al  the  instant  our 
father  was  passing  down.  The  Count  stepl 
eheerliilly  out,  saluted  him,  and  said:  'You 
will  congratulate  as  and  yourself  that  this 
daogerous  affair  has  gone  off  so  happily.' — 
■Not  at  all!'  replied  my  father,  with  grim 
emphasis ;  '  I  wish  they  had  chased  you  lo  the 
Devil,  had  I  myself  gone  too.'  The  Count  held 
in  for  a  momem,  then  burst  forth  with  fury ; 

'You  shall  repent  this!  You  shall  not' " 

Father  Goethe,  however,  has  "  in  the  mean- 
while ijuielly  descended,"  and  sat  down  to  sup, 
much  cbetrfuUer  than  formerly  ;  he  little 
caring,  "we  lillle  knowing,  in  what  qiiestinn- 
able  way  hg  had  rolled  the  stone  from  his 
heart,"  and  how  official  friends  must  interfere 
and  secret  negotiations  enough  go  on,  to  teep 
him  out  of  military  prison,  and  worse  things 
that  might  have  befallen  (here.  On  all  which 
may  we  be  permitted  once  again  to  make  the 
simple  rellection:  What  a  plagued  and  plagu- 
ing world,  with  its  battles  and  bombardments, 
wars  and  rumours  of  war,  (which  sow  or  reap 
no  ear  of  com  for  any  man,)  this  is  !  The 
boy,  who  here  watches  the  musket- vol  leys  and 
cannon-thunders  of  the  great  Fritz,  shall,  as 
man,  witness  the  siege  of  Menlz;  fly  with 
Brunswick  Dukes  before  Doumouriez  and  his 
Sansculottes,  through  a  country  champed  into 
one  red  world  of  mad,  "like  Pharaoh,"  (for 
the  carriage  loo  breaks  down,)  "  through  the 
Red  Sea  ;"  and  finally  become  involved  in  the 
universal  fi re-con summalion  of  Napoleon,  aud 
by  skill  defend  himself  from  burl  therein  ! — 

The  falher,  with  occa-sional  subsidiary  pri- 
vate tutors,  is  his  son's  schoolmaster;  a  some- 
what pedantic  pedagogue,  with  ambition 
enough  and  faithful  good  will,  but  more  of 
Tigour  than  of  insight;  who,  however,  works 
on  a  subject  that  he  cannot  spoil.  Languages, 
to  the  numberof  sixor  seven,  with  whatsoever 

fiertains  to  them;  histories,  syllabuses,  know- 
edges-made-easy;  not  to  speak  of  dancing, 
drawing,  music,  or,  in  due  time,  riding  and 
feiteing :  all  is  taken  in*wttb  boundless  appe- 
tite and  aptitude  1  all  is  but  fuel,  injudiciously 
piled,  and  of  wet  quality,  yet  tinder  which 
works  an  unijuenchable  l^reek-flre  that  will 
feed  itself  therewith,  that  will  one  day  make  it 
all  clear  and  glowing.  The  paternal  grand- 
mother, recollected  as  a  "  pale,  thin,  ever  while 
and  clean  dressed  ligure,"  provides  the  chijilren 
many  a  satisfaction;  and  at  length, ^n  some 
festive  night  the  crowning  one  of  a  puppet- 
show.:  whereupon  ensues  a  long  course  of 
theatrical  speculatings  and  practisings,  some- 
what as  delineated,  for  another  party,  in  the 


first  book  of  ileisler'i  ./tppientknliip;  in  whicL 
work,  indeed,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  it,  some  shadow  of  the  author's  personal 
experience  and  culture  is  more  than  once 
traceable.  Thus  Meister's  desperate  burnt- 
offering  of  his  young  "  Poems  on  various  Oc- 
casions," was  the  image  of  a  reality  which 
took  place  in  Leipsic,  made  desperately  enough, 
"  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  thick  smoke  from 
which,  flowing  through  Ihe  whole  house,  filled 
our  good  landlady  with  alarm." 

Old  "Imperial  Freetown"  Frankfort  is  not 
without  its  notabilities,  tragic  or  comic ;  in  any 
case,  impressive  and  didactic.  The  young 
heart  is  filled  with  boding  to  look  into  the 
Jiiiltn-gaste,  (Jew-gale,)  where  squalid  painful 
Hebrews  are  banished  to  scour  old  clothes, 
and  in  hale,  and  greed,  and  Old-Hebrew  ob- 
stinacy aud  implacability,  work  out  a  wonder- 
ful prophetic  existence,  as  "  a  people  lerrtble 
from  the  beginning!"  manages,  however,  to 
^et  admittance  to  their  synagogue,  and  see  a 
wedding  and  a  circumcision.  On  its  spike, 
aloft  on  one  of  the  steeples,  grins,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Ihe  bleacheil  skull  of  a 
malefactor  and  traitor;  properly,  indeed,  not 
so  much  a  traitor,  as  a  Radical  whose  Reform 
Bill  could  not  be  carried  through.  The  future 
hook-writer  also,  on  one  occasion,  sees  the 
execution  of  a  book;  how  the  huge  printed 
ream."  rustle  in  the  fl^imes,  are  stirred  up  with 
oven-forks,  and  fly  half-charred  aloft,  the  sport 
of  winds !  from  which  half-cbarred  leaves, 
diligently  picked  up,  he  pieces  himself  a  copy- 
together,  as  did  many  others,  and  with  double 

As  little  is  the  oM  Freetown  deficient  in  no- 
table men ;  all  accessible  to  a  grandson  of  the 
Schultheiss,*  who  besides  is  a  youth  like  no 
other.  Of  which  originals,  curious  enough, 
and  long  since  "vanished  from  the  sale -cata- 
logues," take  only  these  two  specimens : 

"  Von  Reineok,  of  an  old-noble  house ;  able, 
downright, but  stiff-necked;  a  lean  black-brown 
man,  whom  I  never  saw  smile.  The  misfor- 
tune befel  him  that  his  only  daughter  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  friendof  the  family.  He  prosecuted 
his  son-in-law  with  the  most  vehement  suit; 
and  as  the  couils,  in  their  formality,  would 
neither  fast  enough,  nor  with  force  enou^ 
obey  his  vengeance,  he  fell  out  with  them ;  and 
there  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  process  on 
process.  He  withdrew  himself  wholly  into  his 
house  and  the  adjoining  garden,  lived  in  a 
spacious  but  melancholy  under-room,  where 
for  many  years  no  brush  of  a  painter,  perhaps 
scarcely  the  besom  of  a  maid,  had  got  admit- 
tance. Me  he  would  willingly  endure;  had 
specially  recommended  me  to  his  ycunger  son. 
His  oldest  friends,  who  knew  how  to  humour 
him,  his  men  of  business  and  agents,  he  often 
had  at  table:  and  on  such  occasions  failed  not 
to  invite  me.  His  board  was  well  furnished, 
his  buffet  still  bstter.  His  guests,  however, 
had  one  torment,  a  lat^e  stove  smoking  out  of 
many  cracks.    One  of  the  most  intimate  ven- 
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lured  once  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  ask  the  host 
whether  he  could  stand  such  an  inconvenience 
the  whole  winter.  He  answered,  like  a  second 
Timon,  and  Heaulonlimoramenos :  '  Would  to 
God  ftis  were  (he  worst  mischief  of  those  thai 
plague  me!'  Not  till  late  would  he  be  per- 
suaded to  admit  danghter  and  grandson  to  his 
sight:  the  son-in-law  was  never  more  to  show 
face  before  him, 

"On  Ihis  brave  and  unforiunaie  man  ray 
presence  had  a  kind  elTect;  for  as  he  gladly 
spoke  with  me,  in  particular  instructed  me  on 
political  and  stale  concerns,  he  seemed  him- 
self to  feel  assuaged  and  cheered.  Accordinply, 
the  few  old  friends  who  still  kept  about  him, 
would  often  make  use  of  me  when  they  wished 
to  soolhe  his  indignant  humour,  and  persuade 
him  to  any  recreation.  In  fact  he  now  more 
than  once  went  oui  with  us,  and  viewed  the 
neighbourhood  again,  on  which,  for  so  many 
years,  he  had  not  lorned  an  eye."    •     •     • 

"Hofrath  Huisgen,  not  a  native  of  Frank- 
fort;  of  ihe  Reformed  religion,  and  Ihns  inca- 
pable of  public  office,  of  advocacy  among  the 
rest,  which  latter,  however,  as  a  man  much 
trusled  for  jurisiic  talent,  he,  under  anoiher's 
signatnre,  contrived  quite  calmly  to  practise, 
as  well  in  Frankfort  as  in  the  Imperial  Courts, 
— mighl  be  ahoal  sixty  when  I  happened  to 
have  writing  lessons  along  with  his  son,  and 
so  came  into  the  house.  His  figure  was  large ; 
tail  without  beinj;  bony,  broad  without  corpu- 
lency. His  face,  deformed  not  only  by  small- 
pox, but  warning  one  of  the  eyes,  yon  could 
not  look  on,  for  the  first  time,  without  appre- 
hension. On  his  bald  head  he  wore  always  a 
perfectly  white  bell-shaped  cap,  (GlvkcnniHHe,) 
tied  at  lop  with  a  ribbon.  His  night-gowns,  of 
calamanco  or  damask,  were  always  as  if  new 
washed.  He  inhabited  a  most  cheerful  suHe 
of  rooms  on  (he  ground  floor  in  the  Jlkf,  and 
the  neatness  of  every  thing  about  him  cor- 
responded to  it.  The  high  order  of  his  books, 
papers,  mSps,  made  a  pleasant  impression. 
His  son,  Hein rich  Sebastian,  who  afterwards 
became  known  by  various  writings  on  Art, 
promised  little  in  his  youth.  Good-natured 
but  heavy,  not  rude  yet  artless,  and  without 
wish  to  instruct  himself,  he  soushi  rather  to 
avoid  his  father,  as  from  his  mother  be  could 
get  whatever  he  wanted.  J,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  more  and  more  into  intimacy  with  the 
master  Ihe  more  I  knew  of  him.  As  he  med- 
dled with  none  but  important  law-cases,  he 
had  time  enough  to  amuse  and  occupy  himself 
with  other  things.  I  had  not  long  been  about 
him,  and  listened  to  his  doctrine,  till  I  came  to 
observe  that  in  respect  of  God  and  the  World 
he  stood  on  the  opposition  side.  One  of  his 
pel  books  was,  Jgrippa  dc  Vajii'ule  Seientlani«i; 
this  he  particularly  recommended  me  to  read, 
and  did  therewith  set  my  young  brain,  for  a 
while,  into  considerable  tumult,  I,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of  optimism, 
atid  with  God  or  the  Gods  had  now  tolerably 
adjusted  myself  again ;  for,  by  a  series  of 
years,  I  had  got  to  experience  that  there  is 
many  a  balance  against  evil,  thai  misfor- 
tunes are  things  one  recovers  rrom,  that  in 
dangers  one  finds  deliverance  and  does  not 
aln'ays  break  his  neck.   On  what  men  did  and 


I  tried,  moreover,  I  looked  with  tolerance,  anil 
'  found  much  praiseworthy  which  my  old  ^en- 
lleman  would  nowise  be  content  with.  Nay, 
once,  as  he  had  been  depicting  me  Ihe  world 
not  a  little  on  the  crabbed  side,  I  noticed  in 
hira  that  he  meant  still  to  finish  with  a  irump- 
card.  He  shut,  as  in  such  cases  his  wont  was, 
the  blind  left  eye  close  ;  looked  with  the  other 
broad  out;  and  said,  in  a  snuding  voice ;  '.JmA 
in  GM  efUderk'  iih  Fth.hr.' " 

Of  a  gemlercharacter  is  the  reminiscence  of 
the  maternal  grandfather,  old  Sohultheiss  Tex- 
tor;  with  his  gift  of  prophetic  'dreaming, 
"which  endowment  none  of  his  descendants 
inherited ;"  with  his  kind,  mild  ways ;  there  as 
he  glides  about  in  his  garden,  at  evening,  "in 
black  velvet  cap,"  trimming  "Ihe  finer  sort  of 
fruit-trees,"  with  aid  of  those  antique  embroid- 
ered gloves  or  gauntlets,  yearly  handed  him  at 
the  P/eiffeigerirht :  a,  soft,  spirit-looking  figure; 
Ihe  farthest  uu^post  of  Ihe  Fast,  which  behind 
him  melts  inio  dim  vapour.  Id  Fran  von 
Klesienbet^  a  religious  associate  of  the  miw 
ther's.we  become  acquainted  with  the  ftWineSef/i 
(Fair  Saint)  ofJUfirfer,-  she,  at  an  after  period, 
studied  to  convert  her  Phila,  but  only  very  par- 
tially succeeded.  Let  us  notice  also,  as  a 
token  for  good,  how  the  young  universal  spirit 
takes  pleasure  in  the  workshops  of  handicrafts- 
men, and  loves  lo  understand  their  methods  of 
labouring  and  of  living ; 

"  My  father  had  early  accustomed  me  to 
manage  little  matters  for  him.  In  particular, 
ii  was  often  my  commission  to  stir  up  Ihe 
craftsman  he  employeil ;  who  were  too  apt  to 
toiler  with  him;  as  he  wanted  to  have  all  accu- 
rately done,  and  finally  for  prompt  payment  to 
have  the  price  moderated.  I  came  in  this  way, 
mto  almost  all  manner  of  work-shops ;  and  as 
it  lay  in  my  nature  In  shape  myself  into  the 
circumstances  of  others,  to  feel  every  species  of 
human  existence,  and  with  satisfaction  panicir 
pale  therein,  I  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in 
such  places;  grew  to  understand  iheprocedure 
of  each,  and  what  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  advan- 
tage or  drawback,  the  indispensable  conditions 
ofihis  or  that  way  of  life  brought  with  them.*  •• 
The  household  economy  of  the  various  crafts, 
which  took  its  figure  and  colour  Prom  the  oc- 
cupation of  each,  was  also  silenily  an  object 
of  allenlion;  and  so  unfolded,  so  confirmed 
ilself  in  me  the  feeling  of  ihe  equality,  if  not  of 
all  men,  yei  of  all  men's  situations;  existence 
by  itself  appearing  as  Ihe  head  condition,  all  the 
rest  as  indifferent  and  acciiienlal." 

And  so,  amid  manifold  insirucliveinftaences, 
has  Ihe  boy  grown  out  of  boyhood ;  when  now  a 
new  figure  enters  on  the  scene,  bringing  far 
higherrevelaiions: 

"  As  el  last  the  wine  was  failing,  one  of  them 
called  the  maid ;  but  instead  of  her  there  came 
a  maiden  of  uncommon,  and,  to  see  her  in  thia 
environment,  of  incredible  beauty.  'What  if 
it!'  said  she,  after  kindly  giving  ns  good- 
evening:  Mhe  maid  is  ill  and  gone  to  bed;  can 
I  serve  yotil' — 'Our  wine  is  done,'  said  one; 
'couldst  thou  get  us  a  couple  of  bottles  over 
ihe  way,  it  were  very  good  of  Ihee.' — '  Do  it, 
Greichen,'  said  another, '  ii  is  but  a  cat's  lean.' 
— 'Surely  !' said  sh»;  look  a  couple  of  empty 
bottles  from  the  table,  and  hastened  ({wt^twg 
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figure,  when  she  turned  away  from  you,  was 
almost  pretiier  than  before;  the  lillle  cap  sat 
so  neal  on  Ihe  liule  heail,  which  a.  slim  neck  so 
gracefnlly  nniled  with  back  and  shoulders. 
Everything  about  her  seemed  select;  and  you 
could  follow  the  whole  form  more  calnnly,  as 
attention  was  not  noiv  attracted  and  arrested 
by  the   true  still  eyes  and  ihe  lovely  moulh 

It  is  at  the  very  threshold  of  youth  that  this 
episode  of  Gretchen  (Margarele,Mar-s'ie('-Ain) 
occurs.;  Ihe  young  critic  of  slini  necks  and 
true  still  eyes  shall  now  know  something  of 
nalnral  magic,  and  the  importance  of  one  mor- 
tal to  another;  the  wild-flowing  bottomless  sea 
of  htiDnan  Passion,  glorious  in  Auroral  light, 
(which,  atas,  may  become  infernal  lightning.) 
nnveils  itself  a  lillle  to  him.  A  graceful  little 
episode  we  reckon  it;  and  Gretchen  belter  than 
most  first  loves:  wholly  an  innocent,  wise, 
dainty  maiden;  pure  and  poor, — who  va- 
nishes from  us  here;  but.  we  trust,  in  some 
quiet  nook  of  Ihe  Rhiueland,  became  wife  and 
mother,  and  was  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  some 
brave  man's  heart, — according  as  it  is  appoint- 
ed. To  the  hoy  himself  it  ended  painfully  and 
almost  fatally,  had  not  sickness  come  to  his 
deliverance  ;  and  here  too  he  may  experience 
how  "a  shadow  chases  us  in  all  manner  of  sun- 
shine," and  in  this  Whui-d'ye-eall-ii  of  Existence 
(be  tragic  element  is  not  wanting.  The  name 
of  Gretchen,  not  he  story,  which  had  nothing 
in  it  of  that  guilt  and  terror,  has  been  made 
world-famous  in  the  play  of  Faiiat. — 

Leipsic  University  has  the  honour  of  matri- 
culating him.  The  name  of  his  "  propitious 
mother"  she  may  boast  of,  bat  not  of  the  reality : 
alas,  in  these  days,  the  University  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  the  only  propitious  mother  of  such  ;  all 
other  propitious  mothers  are  but  unpropitious 
superannuated  dry-nurses  fallen  bedrid,  from 
whom  the  famished  nnrseling  has  lo 
bread  and  water,  if  he  will  not  die ;  whom  for 
most  pari  he  soon  takes  leave  of,  giving  per- 
haps, {as  in  Gibbon's  case,)  for  farewell  thanks, 
some  rough  tweak  of  the  nose ;  and  rushes  des- 
perate into  the  wide  world  an  orphan.  The  lime 
is  advancing,  slower  or  faster,  when  the  bedrid 
dry-nurse  will  decease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
walking  and  stirring  wet  one.  Goethe's  em- 
ployments and  cullTjre  at  Leipsic  lay  in  quite 
other  groves  than  the  academic:  he  listened  lo 
the  Ciceronian  Ernesii  with  eagerness,  but  the 
life-giving  word  flowed  not  from  his  mouth ;  to 
(be  sacerdotal,  eclectic-sentimental  Qellert,  (the 
divinity  of  all  tea-table  moral  philos 
both  sexes;)  witnessed  "the  pure  soul,  the 
genuine  will  of  the  noble  man,"  heard 
monitions,  warnings,  and  entreaties,  uttered 
in  a  somewhat  hollow  and  melancholy  tone,' 
— and  then  the  Frenchman  say  lo  it  all,  Laii»e: 
le  fain,  il  turns  forme  dei  dupe$.  "  In  logic  i 
seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  I  must  not 
lake  up  those  spiritual  operations  which  from 
of  old  I  had  executed  with  the  utmost  conve  ' 
ence.  and  tatter  them  asunder,  insulate,  and 
if  destroy  them,  that  their  right  employmi 
might  become  plain  tome.  Of  the  Thing  of 
the  World,  of  God,  I  fancied  I  knew  almost 
about  as  much  as  the  Doctor  himself;  and  he 


seemed  to  me,  in  more  than  one  place,  lo  hi.>L 
ble  dreadfully  (gocuifig  tu  luipern)." 

However,  he  studies  to  some  profit  with  the 
Painter  Oeser;  hears,  one  day,  at  the  door,  with 
horror,  that  there  is  no  lesson,  for  news  of  Wink- 
elmantt's  assassination  have  come.    With  the 
ancient  Goltsched,  too,  he  has  an  interview  : 
alas,  it  is  a  young  Zeus  come  to  dethrone  old 
^  Salurn,  whose  time  in  the  literary  heaven  is 
igh  run ;  for  on  Olympus  itself,  one  Demiur- 
gos  passeth  away  and  another  comelh.    Gotl- 
sched  had  introduced  the  reign  of  aatir,  in  all 
shapes  liquid  and  solid,  and  long  'gloriously 
presided   over  the  same ;  but   now   there   is 
enough  of  it,  and  the  "rayless  majesty"  {had 
he  been  prophetic)  here  beheld  the  rayed  one, 
before  whom  he  was  to  meli  away: 
"We  announced  ourselves.    The   servant 
d  us  into  a  large  room,  and  said  his  masiei 
onld  come  immediately.    Whether  we  mis- 
terpreted  a  motion  he  made  I  cannut  say;  at 
ly  rale,  we  fancied  he  had  beckoned  us  lo  ad- 
ince  into  an  adjoining  chamber.   We  did  ad- 
!nce,  and   lo  a  singular  scene;  for,  at  the 
ime  moment,  Goit-sched,  the  huge  broad  gi- 
gantic man,  entered  from  the  opposite  door,  in 
greendamasknightgown,lined  with  red  taffeta; 
bat  his  enormous  head  was  bald  and  without 
covering.    This,  however,  was  the  very  want 
w  supplied :  for  the   servant  came 
springing  in  at  a  side-door,  with  a  full-bottomed 
wig  on   his  hand,  {the  locks  fell  down  to  his 
elbows,)  and  held  it  out,  with  terrified  gesture, 
lo   his   master.     Goltsched,  without   uttering 
the   smallest  complaint,   lifted   the  head-gear 
with  his  left  hand  from  the  servant's  arm  ;  and 
very  deftly  swinging  it  up  to  its  place  on  ihe 
head,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  right   hand, 
gave  the  poor  man  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  as 
is  seen  in  comedies,  da.ihed  him  spinning  out 
of  the  apartment,  whereupon  the  respectable- 
looking  Patriarch  quite  gravely  desired  us  to  be 
seated,  and  with  proper  dignity  went  through 
a  tolerably  long  discourse." 

In  which  discourse,  however,  it  is  liltely, 
lillle  edification  for  the  young  inquirer  could 
lie.  Already  by  multifarious  diseoursings  and 
readings  he  has  convinced  himself,  to  his  de- 
spair, of  the  watery  condition  of  the  Goltsched iiv 
world,  and  how  "the  Xbofhi^f.  (Noaheid)  of 
Bodmer  is  a  true  symbol  of  the  deluge  that 
has  swelled  up  round  Ihe  German  Parnassus," 
and  in  literature  as  in  philosophy  there  is 
neither  landmark  nor  loadstar.  Here,  too,  ha 
resumes  his  inquiries  about  religion,  falls  into 
"  black  scruples"  about  most  things,  and  in 
"  the  bald  and  feeble  deliverances"  propounded 
him,  has  sorry  comfort.  Outward  things,  more- 
over, go  not  as  they  should :  the  copious  phi- 
losophic harlequinades  of  that  wag  Beyrish, 
"with  the  long  nose,"  unsettle  rather  than 
settle;  as  do,  in  many  ways,  other  wise  and 
foolish  mortals  of  both  seses:  matters  grow 
worse  and  worse.  He  falls  sick,  becomes 
wretched  enough;  yel  unfolds  withal  "an 
andacious  humour  which  feels  itself  superior 
lo  the  moment ;  not  only  fears  no  danger,  but 
even  wilfully  courts  it."  And  thus,  somewhat 
In  a  wrecked  stale,  he  quits  his  propitiouJ 
mother,  and  returns  home. 
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Tieverttidess  let  lh?re  lie  no  reflections:  I 
lie  must  now  in  eRrnesi  ^t  forward  with  his  I 
Law.  nnd  on  to  Strasburg  to  compfete  himself 
Iherein;  so  has  the  paternal  judgment  arranged 
il.  A  lawyer,  the  thing  in  iheae  latter  days 
cilted  Lawyer,  of  a  man  in  whom  ever  bounte- 
ous Nature  has  sent  us  a  Poet  for  the  World! 
O  blind  mortals,  blind  over  what  lies  closest 
10  tis,  what  we  have  the  truest  wish  to  see! 
In  this  young  coll  that  caprioles  there  itl  yontlg 
Instihooil,  and  snuffs  the  wind  with  an  "au- 
dacious humour,"  rather  dangerous  looting, 
tin  SlesH-ick  Dcbliin,  to  rise  to  dromedary 
stature,  and  draw  three  tons  avoirdupois,  (of 
slreel-muJ  or  whatever  else.)  has  been  vouch- 
safed; but  a  winged  miraculous  Pegasus  to 
carry  us  lo  the  heavens! — Whereon  loo  (if  we 
consider  il)  many  a  heroic  Bellerophon  shall, 
in  limes  coming,  mount  and  destroy  Chimeras, 
and  deliver    afflicted   nations   on   the   lower 

Meanwhile,  be  this  as  it  may,  ihe  youih  is 
gone  to  Strasburg  to  prepare  for  (he  rrameit 
rigomsvm;  though,  as  it  turned  <mt.  for  quite  a 
different  than  the  Law  one.  Confusion  enough 
is  in  his  head  and  heart;  poetic  objects  loo 
have  taken  root  there,  and  will  not  rest  till  they 
have  worked  themselves  iuto  form.  "These," 
says  he,  "were  Qotz  von.  Berlichingen  add 
Faust.  'ITie  written  Life  of  the  former  had 
seized  my  inmost  soul.  The  figure  of  a  rude 
well-meaning  self-helper,  in  wild  anarchie  time, 
ejcited  my  deepest  sympathy.  The  impressive 
puppet-show  Fable  of  the  other  sounded  and 
hummed  through  me  many-toned  enough," — 
"Lei  us  withdraw,  however,"  subjoins  he, 
'  into  the  free  air,  lo  the  high  broad  platform 
of  the  Minster  ;  as  if  the  time  were  still  here, 
when  we  young  ones  oflen  rendezvoused  thither 
to  salute,  with  full  rummers,  the  sinlrinR;  sun." 
They  had  good  telescopes  wilh  them;  "and 
one  friend  after  another  searched  out  the  spot 
in  the  distance  which  had  become  the  dearest 
to  hioi)  neither  was  1  without  a  little  eye- 
mark  of  the  like,  which,  though  it  rose  not 
conspicuous  in  the  landscape,  drew  me  to  it 
beyond  all  else  with  a  Irindly  magic"  This 
alludes,  we  perceive,  to  that  Alsatian  Vicar  of 
Watetield,  and  his  daughter  the  fair  Prederibe; 
c'jiceming  which  matter  a  word  may  not  be 
dseless  here,  Biception  has  been  taken  by 
certain  tender  souls,  of  the  all-for-love  sort, 
against  Goethe's  conduct  in  this  matter.  He 
flirted  with  this  blooming  blue-eyed  Alsatian, 
she  wilh  him,  innocently  enough,  thoughtless- 
ly enough,  till  Ihey  both  came  to  love  each 
ether;  and  then,  when  the  marrying  point 
began  lo  grow  visible  in  the  distance,  he  stopi 
short,  and  would"  no  fanher.  Adieu,  he  cried, 
and  waved  his  lily  hand.  "The  good  Frede- 
rike  was  weeping;  I  loo  was  sick  enough  at 
heart."  Whereupon  arises  the  question  :  Is 
Goethe  a  bad  man ;  or  is  he  not  a  bad  man  1 
Alas,  worthy  souls!  if  this  world  were  all  a 
wedding  dance,  and  Ihaa  shall  never  come  inio 
collision  wilh  thou  teUi,  what  a  new  improved 
time  we  had  of  it!  It  is  man's  miserable  lot, 
in  the  meanwhile  lo  eat  and  labour  as  well  as 
wed;  alas,  how  often,  like  Corporal  Trim,  does 
he  spend  the  whole  night ;  one  moment  divid- 
ing tlie  world  into  two  halves  with  his  fair 


Beguine ;  next  moment  remembering  that  he 
has  only  a  knapsack  and  fifteen  florins  to 
divide  with  anyone!  Besides,  you  donotcon- 
sider  thai  our  dear  Frederike,  whom  we  too 
conid  weep  for  if  it  served,  had  a  sound  Ger- 
man hear!  within  her  Slays ;  had  funhermore 
abundance  of  teork  to  do,  and  not  even  leisure 
to  die  of  love;  above  all,  that  at  this  period, 
in  ihe  country  parts  of  Alsaiia,  there  were  no 
circulating  library  novels. 

With  regard  lo  the  false  one's  cruelty  of 
temper,  who,  if  we  remember,  saw  a  ghost  in 
broad  noon  thai  day  he  rode  away  from  her, 
let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  hear  Jnng  l^tilling, 
for  he  also  had  experience  thereof  at  ttis  very 
date.  Poor  Jung,  a  son  of  German  Dominie 
Sampson,  awkward,  honeiit,  irascible,  "  in  old- 
fashioned  clothes  and  bag-wig,"  who  had  been 
several  things,  charcoal-burner,  and,  in  re- 
pealed alternation,  tailor  and  school-master, 
was  now  come  lo  Strasburg  to  study  medicine ; 
with  purse  tong-necked.  yet  with  head  that  had 
brains  in  it,  and  heart  full  of  trust  in  Qod.  A 
pious  soul,  who  if  he  did  afterwards  wrile 
books  on  the  Nature  of  Departed  Spirits,  also 
restored  to  sight  (by  his  skill  in  eye-opera- 
tions) above  (loo  Ihcmand  pnor  biaut  j^rsoia, 
wilhout  fee  or  reward,  even  supporting  many 
of  them  in  the  hospital  at  his  own  expense. 

"  There  dined,"  says  he,  "  at  this  table  about 
twenty  people,  whom  the  iwo  comrades  saw 
one  after  the  other  enter.  One  especially,  with 
lar^e  eyes,  magnificent  brow,  and  fine  stature, 
walked  (muf/iiir)  gallantly  in.  He  drew  Herr 
Troost's  and  Siilling's  eyes  on  him;  Herr 
Troost  said,  'Thai  must  be  a  superior  man.' 
Stilling  assented,  yet  thought  they  would  both 
have  much  vexation  from  him,  as  he  looked 
like  one  of  your  wild  fellows.  This  did  Stilling 
infer  from  the  frank  style  which  the  student 
had  nsBumed;  but  here  be  was  far  mistaken. 
They  found,  meanwhile,  that  this  distinguished 
individual  was  named  HerrGoelhe. 

"HerrTroosl  whispered  lo  Mlilling,  'Here 
ilwere  besione  satseven das's silent.'  Stilling 
felt  this  truth;  they  sat  silent,  therefore,  and 
no  one  parlicnlarly  minded  them,  except  that 
Goethe  now  and  then  hurled  over  {iif  ruAenwjisIc) 
a  look:  he  sat  opposite  Siilling,  and  had  the 
government  of  Ihe  table  without  aiming  at  it 

"Herr  Troo-^I  was  neat,  and  dressed  in  the 
fashion;  Stilling  likewise  tolerably  so.  He 
had  a  dark  brown  coat  with  fuslian  under  gat^ 
ments :  only  that  a  scralch-icig  also  remained 
to  him,  which,  among  his  bag-wigs,  he  would 
wear  nut.  This  be  hail  puton  one  day,  and  came 
therewith  lo  dinner.  Nobody  look  notice  of  it 
except  Herr  Waldberg  of  Vienna.  That  gentle- 
man looked  at  him,  and  as  he  had  already  heard 
that  Stilling  was  greatly  taken  up  about  re- 
ligion, he  began,  and  asked  him.  Whether  be 
thought  Adam  in  Paradise  had  worn  a  scratch- 
wig!  All  laughed  heartily,  except  Saizman, 
Goethe,  and  Troosl  i  Ihese  did  not  iaugh.  In 
Stilling  wraih  rose  and  burnt,  and  he  answered : 
'Be  ashamed  of  this  jest;  such  a  trivial  Ibinif 
is  not  worth  laughing  at !'  But  Goethe  struck 
in  and  added:  'Try  a  roan  first  whether  he 
deserves  mockery.  It  is  devil-like  to  fall  upon 
an  honest-hearted  person  who  has  injured  no- 
body, and  make   sport  of  him  V    From  that 
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time  Herr  Goethe  took  up  Siilling,  visiled  him, 
liked  him,  made  friendship  and  brothership 
wilh  him,  and  strove  by  all  opportunities  to  du 
him  kindcess.  Pity  that  so  few  are  acquainted 
with  this  noble  man  in  respect  of  his  heart  !"• 
Here,  indeed,  maj  be  the  place  to  mention, 
that  this  noble  man,  in  respect  of  his  heart, 
and  goodness  and  badness,  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  get  acquainted  with  ;  that  innumerable 
persona,  of  the  man-milliner,  parish-clerk,  and 
circulating-library  son,  will  find  him  a  hard 
nut  to  cracli.  Hear  iu  what  questionable 
manner,  so  early  as  the  year  1773,  he  expresses 
bttnseif  towards  Herr  Sulzer,  whose  beautiful 
hypothesis,  Ihal  "  Nature  meant,  by  the  con- 
slant  influx  of  satisfactions  streaming  in  upon 
OS,  to  fashion  our  minds,  on  the  whole,  to  soft- 
ness and  sensibility,"  he  will  not  leave  a  leg 
to  stand  oti.  "  On  the  whote,"  says  he,  "  she 
does  no  such  thing;  she  rather,  Gnd  be  thanked, 
hardens  her  genuine  children  against  the 
pains  and  evils  she  incessantly  prepares  for 
them  i  so  that  we  name  him  (he  happiest  man 
who  is  the  strongest  to  make  front  against 
evil,  to  put  it  aside  from  him,  and  in  defiance 
of  it  go  the  road  of  his  own  will."  "Man's 
art  in  all  situations  is  to  fortify  himself  against 
Nature,  to  avoid  her  lbousand-fo)d  ills,  and  only 
(o  enjoy  his  measure  of  the  good ;  till  at  length 
he  manages  to  include  the  whole  circulation 
of  his  true  and  faclitions  wants  in  a  palace, 
and  fix  as  far  as  gxissible  all  scattered  beauty 
and  felicity  within  his  glass  walls,  where  ac- 
cordingly he  grows  ever  the  weaker,  takes  to 
'  joys  of  the  soul,'  and  his  powers,  roused  to 
their  natural  exertion  by  no  contradiction, 
melt  away  into"  (horreico  rtfertaa) — "Virlne, 
Benevolence,  Sensibility !"  In  Goethe's  Writ- 
ings, too,  we  all  know  the  moral  lesson  is  sel- 
dom so  easily  educed  as  one  would  wish. 
Alas,  how  seldom  is  he  so  direct  in  tendency 
as  his  own  plain-spoken  moralist  at  Plunders- 
weilern  : 


■fioiile.  on 


'■  Bie  Tagtrui  j«  iliia  *«cij«  Oat, 

In  which  emphatic  couplet,  does  (here  not, 
as  the  critics  say  in  other  cases,  lie  the  essence 
of  whole  volumes,  such  as  we  have  read! — 

Goethe's  far  most  important  relation  in 
Sirasburg  was  the  accidental  temporary  one 
with  Herder;  which  issued,  indeed,  in  a  more 
permanent,  though  at  no  time  an  altogether 
intimate  one.  Herder,  with  much  to  give,  had 
always  something  to  require;  living  with  him 
seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  a  sinecure. 
Goethe  and  he  moreover  were  fundamentally 
different,  not  to  say  discordant ;  neither  couid 
the  humour  of  the  latter  be  peculiarly  sweet- 
ened by  his  actual  business  in  Strasbui^,  that 
of  undergoing  a  surgical  operation  on  "the 


lachrymatory  duct,"  and,  above  all,  an  unsac- 
cessful  one : 

"He  was  attending  the  prince  of  Hols tein- 
Sulin,  who  laboured  under  meuial  distresses, 
on  a  course  of  travel;  and  had  arrived  with 
him  at  Slrasburg.  Our  society,  so  soon  as  hia 
presence  there  was  known,  felt  a  strong  wish 
to  get  near  him;  which  happiness,  quite  un- 
expectedly and  by  chance,  befel  me  first.  [ 
had  gone  to  the  Inn  turn  Geisl,  visiting  I  forget 
what  stranger  of  rank.  Just  at  the  bottom  at 
the  stairs  I  came  upon  a  man,  like  myself 
about  to  ascend,  whom  by  his  look  I  could 
lake  to  be  a  clei^yman.  Bjs  powdered  hair 
was  fastened  up  into  a  round  lock  ;  the'blach 
coat  also  distinguished  him  ;  still  more  a  long 
black  silk  mantle,  the  end  of  which  he  had  ga- 
thered together  and  stuck  into  his  pocket. 
This  in  some  measure  surprising,  yet  on  the 
whole  gallant  and  pleasing  figure,  of  whom  I 
had  already  heard  speak,  lefl  me  no  doubt  but 
it  was  the  famed  Traveller;  and  my  address 
soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  known  lo 
me.  He  asked  my  name,  which  could  be  of 
no  significance  to  him  ;  however  my  openness 
seemed  to  give  pleasure,  for  he  replied  lo  it  iu 
friendly  style,  and  as  we  stepped  up  stairs 
forthwith  showed  himself  ready  for  a  lively 


Our 


,   the 


same  party ;  and  before  separation  I  begsed 
permission  to  wait  upon  himself,  which  he 
Itindly  enough  accorded  me,  I  delayed  not  lo 
make  repeated  use  of  this  preferment;  and 
was  the  longer  the  more  attracted  towards 
him.  He  had  something  sofiish  in  his  man- 
ner, which  was  fit  and  dignified,  without  strictly 
being  bred.  A  round  face;  a  fine  brow;  a 
somewhat  short  blnnt  nose  ;  a  somewhat  pro- 
jected, yet  highly  characteristic,  pleasant,  ami- 
able month.  Under  black  eye-brows,  a  pair 
of  coal-black  eyes,  which  failed  not  of  their 
effect,  though  one  of  them  was  wont  to  be  red 
and  infiamed." 

With  this  gifted  man,  by  five  years  his 
senior,  who.se  writings  had  already  given  him 
a  name,  and  announced  the  much  that  lay  in 
him,  the  open-hearted  disciple  could  mani- 
foldly commnnicaie.  learning  and  enduring. 
Ere  long,  under  that  "sofiish  manner,"  there 
disclosed  itself  a  "counter-pulse"  of  causti- 
city, of  ungentle,  almost  noisy  banter;  the 
blunt  nose  was  (oo  often  curled  in  an  adunco- 
suspensive  manner.  Whaisoeverofself-com- 
placency,  of  acquired  attachment  and  insight, 
of  self-sufiiciency  well  or  ill  grounded,  lay  in 
the  youth,  was  exposed,  we  can  fancy,  to  [he 
severest  trial.    In  Herder  too,  as  in  an  expres- 

whole  wild  world  of  German  literature,  of  Eu- 
ropean Thought;  its  old  workings  and  mis- 
workings,  its  best  recent  tendencies  and  efforts; 
what  its  pa^t  and  actual  wosteness,  perplexity, 
confusion  worse  confounded,  was.  In  all 
which,  moreover,  the  bantered,  yei  imperlnr- 
bably  inquiring  brave  young  man  bad  quite 
other  than  a  theoretic  interest,  being  himself 
minded  lo  dwell  there.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  Herder's  presence,  stirring  np  in  that 
fashion  so  many  new  and  old  matters,  would 
mightily  a^ravate  theformar  "fermeuialion;" 
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atd  thereby,  it  is  true,  unintentionally  or  not, 
forward  the  same  towards  clearness. 

In  facl,  with  the  hastiest  glance  over  the 
then  position  of  the  world  spiritual,  we  shall 
find  that  as  Disorder  is  never  wanting,  [and 
for  the  young  spiritual  hero,  who  is  there  only 
to  destroy  Disorder  and  make  it  order,  can 
least  of  all  be  wanting.)  so,  at  the  present 
juncture,  it  specially  abounded.  Why  dwell 
on  this  often  delineated  Epoch  1  Over  all 
Europe  the  reign  of  Eameslness  had  now 
wholly  dwindled  into  (hat  of  Dilellantism. 
The  voice  of  a  certain  modern  "close!  logic," 
which  called  itself,  and  conid  not  but  call  it- 
self. Philosophy,  had  gone  forth,  saying.  Let 
there  be  darkness,  and  there  was  darkness- 
No  divinity  any  longer  dwelt  in  the  world ; 
and  as  men  cannot  do  without  a  divinily,  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  upholstery  one  had  been  got 
together,  and  named  T*sTK,with  medallic  vir- 
tuosi and  picture  cognoscenti, and  enlightened 
letter  and  belles-lettres  men  enough  for  priests. 
To  which  worship,  with  its  stunted  formula- 
ries and  hangry  results,  must  the  earnest 
mind,  like  the  hollow  and  shallow  one,  adjust 
itself,  as  best  might  be.  To  a  new  man,  no 
doubt  Ihe  Earth  is  always  new,  never  wholly 
without  interest.  Knowledge,  were  it  only 
that  of  dead  languages,  or  of  dead  actions,  the 
foreign  tradition  of  what  others  had  acquired 
and  done,  was  still  to  be  searched  after;  fame 
might  be  enjoyed  if  procurable ;  above  all,  the 
culinary  and  brewing  arts  remained  in  pris- 
tine completeness,  their  results  could  be  re- 
lished with  pristine  vigour.  Life'  lumbered 
along,  better  or  worse,  in  pitiful  discontent,  not 
yet  in  decisive  desperation,  as  through  a  dim 
day  of  languor,  sultry  and  sunless.  Already 
loo  on  the  horizon  might  be  seen  clouds, 
might  be  heard  murmurs,  which  by  aud  by 
proved  themselves  of  an  electric  character, 
and  were  to  cool  and  clear  thai  same  sultri- 
ness in  wondrous  deluges.   ■ 

To  a  man  standing  in  the  midstof  German  lite- 
rature, and  looking  out  thither  for  his  highest 
good,  the  view  was  troubled  perhaps  with  — ' 
ous  peculiar  perplexities.  For  two  centu 
German  literature  had  lain  in  the  sere  leaf.  The 
Luiher,  "  whose  words  were  half  battles,"  and 
such  half  battles  as  could  shake  and  overset 
half  Europe  with  their  cannonading,  had  long 
since  gone  to  sleep;  and  all  other  words  were 
cut  the  miserable  bickering  of  (theological) 
camp-suitlers  in  quarrel  over  the  stripping  of 
the  slain.  Ulrich  Hunen  slept  silent,  in  the 
little  island  of  the  Zurich  Lake;  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  had  wiped  the  sweat  from 
hit  brow,  and  laid  him  down  to  rest  there:  the 
valiant  fire-tempered  heart,  with  all  its  woes 
and  loves  and  loving  indignations,  mouldered, 
cold,  forgotten;  with  such  a  pulse  no  new 
heart  rose  to  beaL  The  tamer  Opilies  and 
Flemmings  of  a  succeeding  era  had.  in  like 
manner,  long  fallen  obsolete.  One  unhappy 
generation  after  another  of  pedants,  "rhizo' 
phagous,"  living  on  roots.  Greek  or  Hebrew  i 
of  farce- writers,  gallant  verse-writers,  journal, 
ists,  and  other  ju^lars  of  nondescript  son 
wandered  in  nomadic  wise,  whither  provender 
was  to  be  had;  among  whom,  if  a  passionate 
Cunther  go  with  some  emphasis  ic   '    '       " 


illuminated  Thoma*  us    earl  er    han   Che 
general    herd,    deny         ch  raf     ne    are    to 
teem  it  a  felicity     Th  s    oo   however,  has 
issed ;   and   now,  na    f  Id   e    gmattcal 

^ns  a  new  Time  announce  tself  Well-bDrn 
Hagedoms,  munificent  Gleima  have  again  ren- 
dered the  character  of  Author  honourable;  the 
polish  of  correct,  Assiduous  Rabeners  and 
Ramlers  have  smoothed  away  the  old  impuri- 
"""  a  pious  Klopslock,  to  the  general  enthu- 
1,  rises  anew  into  something  of  swaphic 
c,  though  by  methods  wherein  he  can 
have  no  follower ;  the  brave  spirit  of  a  Les- 
sing  pierces.  In  many  a  life-giving  ray.  through 
the  dark  inertness:  Germany  has  risen  to  a 
level  with  Europe,  is  henceforth  participant 
of  all  European  influences ;  nay  it  is  now  ap- 
pointed, though  not  yet  ascertained,  that  Ger- 
many is  to  be  the  leader  of  spiritual  Europe, 
A  deep  movement  agitates  the  universal  mind 
of  Germany,  though  as  yet  no  one  sees  to- 
wards what  issue ;  only  that  heavings  and 
eddy  in  gs,  confused,  conflicting  tendencies, 
work  unqnietly  everywhere ;  the  movement  is 
begun  and  will  not  stop,  but  the  course  of  it  is 
yet  far  from  ascertained.  Even  to  the  young 
man  now  looking  on  with  such  anxious  inten- 
sity had  this  very  task  been  aUotted;  To  find 
it  a  course  and  set  it  flowitig  thereot*. 

Whoever  will  represent  this  confused  revo- 
lutionary condition  of  all  things,  has  but  to 
fancy  how  it  would  act  on  the  most  susceptive 
and  comprehensive  of  living  minds;  what  a 
Chaos  he  had  taken  in,  and  was  dimly  strug- 
gling to  body  forth  into  a  Creation.  Add  to 
whicB  his  so  confused,  contradictory,  personal 
ition ;  appointed  by  a  positive  father  to  be 
practitioner  of  Law,  by  a  still  more  positive 
mother  (old  Nature  herself)  to  be  practitioner 
"  Witdom,  and  Captain  of  spiritual  Europe; 
have  confusion  enough  for  him,  doubts 
inomic  and  doubts  theologic,  doubts  moral 
and  tesihetical,  a  whole  world  of  confusion  and 

Nevertheless  to  the  young  Sirasburg  student 
the  gods  had  given  their  most  precious  gift, 
which  is  worth  all  others,  without  which  all 
others  are  wonh  nothing — a  seeing  eye  and  a 
faithful  loving  heart: 

"  Er  kait*  tin  J^ttge  (ren  und  khig. 


A  mind  of  all-piercing  vision,  of  sunny 
strength,  not  made  to  ray  out  darker  darkness, 
but  to  bring  warm  sunlight,  all  purifying,  all 
uniting.  A  clear,  invincible  mind,  and  "con- 
secrated to  be  Master-singer"  in  quite  another 
guild  than  that  Niirnbei^  one. 

His  first  literary  productions  fall  in  his 
Iwent^third  year;  Werler,  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  in  his  Iwenly-fifth.    Of  which  won- 


tlll.")"  beaulXl  fiect'c  '<"T^i""  Siicn'biaifa, 
loth  in  ctiaractei  and  style.)  whicb  we  ntEh  there  wu 
iny  posaltiitit]'  oTtmialalhij. 
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deribl  Boot,  and  ils  now  recognised  character 
as  poetic  (and  prophetic)  utterance  of  the 
World's  Despair,  it  is  needless  to  repeal  what 
has  elsewhere  been  written.  This  and  Gait 
eon  LtrUchingen,  which  also,  as  a  poeiio  looking 
back  into  the  pasi,  was  a  word  for  the  world, 
have  produced  incalculable  eSects  ; — which 
now,  indeed,  however  some  departing  echo  of 
them  may  linger  in  the  wrecks  of  our  own 
Moss-trooper  and  Satanic  Schools,  do  at  length 
all  happily  lie  behind  us.  Some  trifling 
denlsalWelzlar,andlhe  suicide  of  an  unh,  _ 
acqaaiotancewere  the  means  of  "crystiillizing" 
Ibat  wondrous,  perilous  siuff,  which  the  young 
heart  oppressively  held  dissolved  in  it,  into 
this  world-famous,  and  as  it  proved  world- 
medicative  IVerier.  He  had  gone  to  Welzlar 
with  an  eye  still  lo  Law;  which  now,  however, 
was  abandoned,  never  lo  be  resumed.  Thus 
did  he  too,  ■'  lilte  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  go  out 
to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  instead  thereof 
find  a  kingdom." 

With  the  completion  of  these  two  Works  (a 
completion  in  every  sense,  for  they  were  not 
only  emitted,  but  speedily  also  dfmitted,  and 
seeti  over,  and  left  behind,)  commences  what 
we  can  specially  call  his  Life,  his  activity  as 
Man.  The  outward  particulars  of  it,  from  this 
point  where  his  own  Narrative  ends,  have 
been  briefly  summed  Dp  in  these  terms : 

"  In  1776,  the  Heir-appareol  of  Weimar  was 
passing  through  Frankfort, on  which  occasion, 
by  the  iuterveuiion  of  some  friends,  he  wailed 
upon  Goethe.  The  visit  mast  have  been  mn- 
Inatly  agreeable;  for  a  short  time  afterwards 
the  yonng  author  was  ioviled  lo  court;  appa- 
rently to  contribute  bis  assistance  in  various 
literary  institutions  and  arrangements  then 
proceeding  or  contemplated;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  honourable  call,  he  accordingly 
settled  at  Weimar,  with  the  title  of  Leguiiom- 
Toih,  ami  the  actual  dignity  of  a  place  in  the 
in  the  CBifcgtKHi,  (Council.)  The  connection 
begun  under  such  favourable  auspices,  and 
ever  afterwards  continued  under  the  like  or 
better,  has  been  productive  of  imporiatit  con- 
sequeaces,  not  only  to  Weimar  but  to  all  Ger- 
many. The  noble  purpose  undertaken  by  the 
Duchess  Amelia  was  zealously  forwarded  by 
the  young  Duke  on  his  accessioti ;  under  whose 
induence.  supported  and  directed  by  his  new 
Councillor,  this  inconsiderable  stale  has  gain- 
ed for  itself  a  fairer  distinction  than  any  of  ils 
larger,  richer,  or  more  warlike  neighbours. 
By  degrees  whatever  was  brightest  in  the 
genius  of  fermariy  had  been  gathered  to  this 
little  court;  a  classical  theatre  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  here 
Wieland  langhl  and  sung;  in  the  pulpit  was 
Herder;  and  possessing  such  a  four,  the  small 
town  of  Weimar,  some  five-and-twenly  years 
ago,  might  challenge  the  proudest  capital  of 
the  world  to  match  it  in  intellectual  wealth. 
Occupied  so  profitably  to  his  country,  and 
honourably  to  himself,  Goethe  continuedrising 
in  favour  with  his  Prince;  hy  degrees  a  poli- 
tical was  added  lo  his  hlerary  Irusi;  in  1779 
he  became  Privy  Councillor;  President  in 
1782;  and  at  length  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
where  he  had  spent  two  years  in  varied  studies 


and  observation,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
a  post  which  he  only  a  fen  years  ago  resigned 
on  his  final  retirement  from  public  aiJairs  " 

Notable  enough  that  little  Weimar  should, 
in  this  panicular,  have  brought  baclc,  as  it 
were,  an  old  Italian  Commonwealth  into  the 
nineteenth  century!  For  ihe  Peirarcas  and 
Bocaccios,  though  reverenced  as  Poets,  were 
not  supposed  to  have  I' si  iheir  wiia  as  men; 
but  ciinld  be  employed  in  the  highest  services 
of  ihe  stale,  not  only  as  fit  but  as  the  fittest,  to 
discharge  these.  Very  dilfereni  with  us.  where 
Diplomatists  and  Governors  can  be  picked  up 
from  the  highways,  or  chosen  in  the  manner 
of  blindman's  bufi",  (the  first  figure  you  clutch, 
say  rather  thai  clulcbes  you,  will  make  a 
Eovernor;)  and,  even  in  extraordinary  times, 
it  is  thought  much  if  a  Milton  can  beciime 
Latin  Clerk  ander  some  Bulslrode  Whilelock, 
and  be  called  "one  Mr.  Milton."  As  if  the 
poet,  wiih  his  poetry,  were  no  other  than  a 
pleasant  mountebank,  with  faculty  of  a  certain 
ground-and-loftj  In  mbling  which  would  amuse; 
for  which  you  must  throw  him  a  few  coins,  a 
little  flattery,  olherwise  be  would  not  amuse 
you  with  it.  As  if  there  were  any  talent  what- 
soever ;  above  all,  as  if  there  were  any  laleni 
of  Poetry,  (by  the  consent  of  all  ages  the 
highest  talent,  and  sometimes  pricelessly  high,) 
Ihe  first  foundatiop  of  which  were  not  even 
these  two  things,  (properly  hut  one  thing :)  in- 
tellectual Perspicacity,  with  furce  and  honesty 
of  Will.  Which  two,  do  they  not.  in  their 
simplest,  quite  naked  f<irm,  constitute  the  very 
equipment  a  Man  of  Business  needs ;  Ihe  very 
implements  whereby  nil  business,  from  that  of 
the  delver  and  ditcher  to  that  of  the  legislator 
and  imperator,  is  accomplished;  as  in  their 
noblest  concentration  ihey  are  still  the  moving 
faculty  of  the  Artist  and  Prophet ! 

To  Goethe  himself,  this  connection  with 
Weimar  opened  the  happiest  course  of  life, 
which  probably  Ihe  age  he  lived  in  could  have 
yielded  him.  Moderation  yel  abundance;  ele- 
gance without  luiury  or  sumptuosity ;  Art 
enough  to  give  a  heavenly  firmament  to  his 
existence;  Business  enough  to  give  it  a  solid 
earth.  In  his  multifarious  duties,  he  comes  in 
contact  wilh  alt  manner  of  men;  gains  ex- 
perience and  tolerance  of  all  men's  ways.  A 
faculty  like  his,  which  could  master  ihe  highest 
spiritual  problems,  and  conquer  Evil  Spirits  in 
their  own  domain,  was  not  likely  to  be  foiled 
hy  such  when  they  put  on  the  simpler  shape 
of  material  clay.  The  greatest  of  Poets  is  also 
the  skilfnllest  of  Managers:  the  hiile  terrestrial 
Weimar  trust  committed  to  him  prospers ;  and 
one  sees  with  a  sort  of  smile,  in  which  may  lie 
a  deep  seriousness,  how  the  Jena  Museums, 
University  arrangements,  Weimar  Art-exhibi- 
lions  and  Palace-buildings,  are  guided  smoothly 
on,  by  a  hand  which  could  have  woithily 
swayed  imperial  sceptres.  The  world,  could 
it  intrust  its  imperial  sceptres  to  such  hands, 
were  blessed:  nay  to  this  man,  without  Ihe 
world's  consent,  given  or  asked,  a  still  higher 
function  had  been  committed.  But  on  the 
whole,  we  name  his  external  life  happy,  among 
the  happiest,  in  this,  thai  a  noble  princely 
Conrlesy  could  dwell  in  it  based  on  the  wor- 
ship, by  speech  and  practice,  of  Truth  only. 
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(for  his  victory,  as  we  said  above,  was  so  com- 
plele,  as  almost  to  hide  ths.t  there  had  been  a 
struggle,)  aad  the  worldly  could  praise  him  as 
the  most  agreeable  of  men,  and  the  spiritual  as 
Ihe  highest  and  clearest;  but  happy,  above  all, 
in  this,  that  it  forwarded  him,  as  no  other 
could  have  done,  iti  his  inward  life,  the  good 
or  evil  hap  of  which  was  alone  of  permanent 
importance. 

The  inward  life  of  Goethe,  onwards  from 
this  epoch,  lies  nobiy  recorded  in  the  Inng 
series  of  his  Writings.  Of  these,  meanwhile, 
Ihegreatbulkof  our  English  world  has  nowise 
yet  got  to  Euch  understanding  and  mastery, 
that  we  could,  with  much  hope  of  prolit,  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  tlieir  merits  and 
Such  a  lask  can  stand  over 
itrive;  be  it  in  this  j;enera- 
ir  after  the  nexL  What  has 
been  elsewhere  already  set  forth  suffices  the 
present  want,  or  needs  only  to  be  repeated  and 
enforced;  the  expositor  of  German  things 
must  say,  with  judicious  Zanga  in  the  play; 
"First  recover  that,  then  shall  thou  know 
more."  A  glance  over  the  grand  outlines  of 
the  matter,  and  more  especially  under  the 
aspect  suitable  to  these  days,  can  alone  be  in 

In  Gaelhe's  Works,  Chronologically  arranged, 
we  see  this  above  all  things  :  A  mind  working 
itself  into  clearer  and  clearer  freedom;  gaining 
a  more  and  moreperfectdominionof  its  world. 
The  pestilential  fever  of  Skepticism  runs 
through  its  stages;  but  happily  it  ends  and  dis- 
appears at  the  last  stage,  not  in  death,  not  in 
chronic  malady  (the  commonest)  way,  but  in 
clearer,  henceforth  invnlnerable  hejJih.  Werltr 
■e  called  (he  voice  of  the  world's  despair:  pas- 
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melodious  and  supreme. — as  nevertheless 
at  length  hear  it  in  the  wild  apocalyptic  Fatisc  : 
like  a  dealh-song  of  departing  worlds ;  no 
voice  of  joyful  "morning  stars  singing  to- 
gether" over  a  Creatinn ;  but  of  red  nigh- 
esiiiiguished  midnight  stars,  in  spheral  swan- 
melody,  proclaiming :  It  is  ended  ! 

What  follows,  in  the  next  period,  we  might, 
for  want  of  a  filter  term,  call  Pagan  or  Ethnic 
in  character;  meaning  thereby  an  anthropo- 
morphic character,  akin  to  thai  o^old  Greece 
and  Rome.  Willidm  Meister  is  of  that  stamp  ; 
warm,  hearty,  sonny  human  Endeavour;  a 
free  recognition  of  Life  in  iis  depth,  variety, 
and  majesty;  as  yet  no  Divinity  recognised 
there.  The  famed  VeHelian  Ejiigtatm  are  of 
the  like  Old-Ethnic  touei  musical,  joyfully 
strong;  true,  yet  not  the  whole  (ruth,  and 
sometimes  in  iheir  blunt  realism,  jarring  on 
[he  sense.  As  in  this,  oftener  cited,  perhaps, 
by  a  certain  class  of  wise  men,  than  the  due 
proportion  demanded; 
"  Why  so  buEileih  tha  Psople  and  ci 


an  old  world  is  in  ashes;  but  the  smoke  and 
the  Hame  are  bloivn  away,  and  a  sun  again 
shines  clear  over  the  ruin,  to  raise  therefrom 
a  new  nobler  verdure  and  flowerage.  Till  al 
length,  in  the  third,  or  final  period,  melodious 
Reverence  becomes  triumphant;  a  deep  all- 
pervading  Faith,  with  mild  voice,  grave  as 
gay,  speaks  forth  to  ns  in  a  Meisters  UVt- 
derjakre,  in  a  Wcai-Osdicher  I>oian;  in  many  a, 
little  Ziihnie  Xenie,  and  true-hearted  little 
rhyme,  "  which,"  it  has  been  said,  "  for  preg- 
nancy and  genial  significance,  except  in  the 
Hebrew  Soripiures,  you  will  nowhere  match." 
As  here,  striking  in  almost  al  a  venture ; 
"LllieasBSIar. 


EI■fll>^lnell,  enlanatninK  Oax  hi|;li  ennHldetatii 

.t.  .n_.j  y...., 1.;.^  ..„  .-..  — ^  B|,j  ]||gl,  Jj„ 


Ibe  Good  Onelbn, ' 


■■'Wd  laid  toaonelveH;  As  it  is  alwHyi  ibeliigh«iii 

is  dua,  and  our  ctilar,  peibapi  nur  only  benefcclor  ii  lia 
wlH  braclud  word  ipHlriiclB  ua  <n  vrladoiD,— ao  we, 
undenlinied,  fueling  lowards  the  Fnel  Goethe  ae  ihs 
aprltuaJly  tanKhl  towaidi  Ihalr  npirlluBl  teactaer,  us 
desirmia  to  sipreBB  Ihet  aenttnieut  o^ieiilj  und  in  cnm- 

acceptani»  at  b  iiDBtl  Enuliili  irUt,  prixwedbig  fiom  ai 
all  equiLlty,  on  bii  BpfjroBching   bir[h.dBy;   that  an, 

Eiireat  that  men  iHiuid  nSii  tn  itiBn,  nnw  itanda  is  visi- 
Ifl  ihape.  nnd  lieiEB  tn  beieuelved.    May  tt  ha  welcome. 


WirkngUicI 
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Or  Ihis  small  Conplet,  which  the  reader,  if 
he.  will,  may  substitute  for  whole  horse-loads 
olEiiays  wi  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  a  spiritual  manu- 
facture, which  in  these  eulighlened  times  otigbt 
ere  now  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion : 

Couldal  tsu:hinen>fiiiy'iwiiShu<Ii>wloepiiu(!" 
Or  the  pathetic  picluresqueness  of  this : 


In.  such  spirit,  and  with  an  eye  (hat  lakes  in 
all  provinces  of  human  Thought,  Feeling,  and 
Activily,  does  the  Poei  stand  forth  as  the  true 
prophet  of  his  time;  victorious  over  its  contra- 
diction, possessor  of  its  wealth;  embodying  the 
nobleness  of  the  past  iuto  a  ueiv  whole,  into  a 
new  vital  nobleness  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  Antique  nobleness  in  all  kinds,  yet 
worn  with  new  clearness;  the  spirit  of  it  is  pre- 
served and  again  revealed  in  shape,  when  the 
former  shape  and  vesture  had  become  old,  {as 
vestures  do,)  and  was  dead  and  cast  forth ;  and 
we  mourned  as  if  the  spirit  too  were  gone.  This, 
we  are  aware,  is  a  high  sayiug;  applicable  to 
uo  other  man  living,  or  that  has  lived  for  some 
two  cenluries;  ranks  Goethe,  not  only  as  the 
highest  man  of  his  time,  but  as  a  man  of  uni- 
versal Time,  important  for  all  generations — 
one  of  the  landmarks  iu  the  History  of  Men. 

Thus  from  our  point  of  view  does  Gloethe 
rise  on  us  as  the  Uniter,  and  victorious  Re- 
conciler, of  the  distracted  clashing  elements  of 
the  most  distracted  and  divided  age,  that  the 
world  has  witnessed  since  the  Introduclion  of 
the  Christian  Religion;  to  which  old  chaotic 
Era,  of  world-confusion  and  world-^efusion, 
of  blackest  darkness,  succeeded  by  a  dawn  of 
light  and  nobler  "dayspring  from  on  high," 
this  wondrous  Era  i>f  ours  is,  indeed,  often 
likened.  To  the  faithful  heart  let  no  era  be  a 
desperate  one!  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  Dark- 
ness to  be  followed  by  a  new  nobler  Light ;  nay, 
to  produce  such.  The  woes  and  contradictions 
of  an  Atheistic  lime;  of  a  world  sunk  in  wick- 
edness and  baseness  and  unbelief,  wherein  also 
physical  wretchedness,  the  disorganization  and 
broken-heartedness  of  Whole  classes  siru^ling 
in  ignorance  and  pain  will  not  fail:  all  this,  the 
view  of  all  this,  falls  like  a  Sphinx-question  on 
every  new-born  earnest  heart,  a  life-and-death 
entanglement  for  every  earnest  heart  to  deliver 
itself  from,  and  the  world  from.  Of  Wisdom 
ijjmeth  Strength;  only  when  there  is  "no 
fision"  do  the  people  perish.  But,  by  natoral 
vicissitudes,  the  age  of  Persiff^ge  goes  out,  and 
that  of  earnest  nnconquerable  Endeavour  must 
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come  in ;  for  the  ashes  of  the  old  fire  will  not 
warm  men  anew;  the  new  generation  is  too 
desolate  to  indulge  in  mockery, — unless,  pei^ 
haps,  it5  bilter  suicidal  mockery  of  itself! 
.Thus  after  Voltaires  enough  have  laughed  and 
sniffed  at  what  is  false,  appear  some  Turgols 
to  ask  what  is  true.  Wo  to  the  land  where,  in 
these  season^  no  prophet  arises:  but  only 
censors,  satirists,  and  embittered  desperadoes 
to  make  the  evil  worse;  at  best  bnl  to  accel- 
erate a  consummation,  which,  in  accelerating, 
they  have  aggravated  1  Old  Europe  had  its 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal;  but  these  availed  not. 
New  Europe  loo  has  had-  its  Mirabeaus, 
and  Byrons,  and  Napoleons,  and  innumerable 
red-naming  meteors,  shaking  pestilence  from 
their  hair;  and  earthquakes  and  deluges,  and 
Chaos  come  aRatn ;  but  the  clear  Star,  day's 
harbinger,  {Fhoiphoim,  the  bringer  ofiigW,)  had 
not  yet  been  recognised. 

That  in  Goeihe  there  lay  Fr)rce  to  educe  re- 
concilement out  of  such  contradiction  as  man 
is  now  born  into,  marks  him  as  the  Strong 
One  of  his  lime;  the  true  E<rl,  though  now 
with  quite  other  weapons  than  those  old  steel 
JarU  were  used  tol  Snch  reconcilement  of. 
contradictions,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  every 
man:  the  weakest  reconciles  somewhat;  re. 
duces  old  chaotic  elements  into  new  higher 
order;  ever,  according  to  faculty  and  endea- 
vour, brings  good  out  of  evil.  Consider  now 
what  fiiculty  and  endeavour  must  belong  to 
the  highest  of  such  tasks,  which  virtually  in- 
cludes all  others  whatsoever  <  The  thingthat 
was  given  this  man  to  reconcile  (to  begin  recon- 
ciling, and  teach  u"  tiuw  'o  reconcile)  was  the 
inward  spiritual  chaos ;  the  centre  of  all  other 
conftisions,outtrard  and  inward;  he  was  to  close 
the  Abyss  out  of  which  such  manifold  destruc- 
tion, moral,  intellectual,  social,  was  proceeding. 

The  greatness  of  his  Endowment,  manifest- 
ed in  snch  a  work,  has  long  been  plain  to  all 
men.  That  it  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of 
human  endowments,  entitling  the  wearer  there- 
of, who  so  nobly  used  it  to  the  appellation  in 
its  strictest  sense,  of  Great  Man, — is  also  be- 
coming plain,  k  giant  strength  of  Character 
is  to  be  traced  here;  mild  and  kindly  and  calm, 
even  as  strength  ever  is.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  spasmodic  Byronism,  bellowing  till  its 
windpipe  is  cracked,  how  very  different  looks 
this  symptom  of  strength:  "He  appeared  to  aim 
at  pushing  away  from  him  everything  that  did 
hang  upon  his  individual  will."  "In  his  own 
imperturbable  firmne,fs  of  character,  he  had 
grown  into  the  habil  of  neofr  ronlrndkling  any 
oni.  On  Iheconlrary.helistened  with  a  friendly 
air  to  every  one's  opinion,  and  would  himself 
elucidate  and  strengthen  it  by  instances  and 
reasons  of  his  own.  All  who  did  not  know 
him  fancied  that  he  thought  as  they  did  ;  for 
he  was  possessed  of  a  preponderating  intellect, 
and  could  transport  himself  into  the  mental 
state  of  any  man  and  imitate  his  manner  of 
conceiving."*  Beloved  brethren,  who  wish  to 
be  strong!  Had  not  the  mati,  who  could  take 
this  smooth  method  of  it,  more  strength  in  him 
than  any  teeth-grinding,  glass-eyed  "lone  Ca. 
loyer"  you  have  yet  fj.llen  in  with  7     Consider 
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your  ways;  oonsiderfirst,Whelher  you  cannot 
do  wilhheingioeai,-/  If  llie  answer  still  prove 
negative,  consider,  secondly,  what  strength  ac- 
tually is,  and  where  you  are  to  try  for  it.  A 
certain  strong  man,  of  former  lime,  fought 
stoutly  at  Lepanlo;  worked  stoutly  as  Algerine 
slave;  stoutly  delivered  himself  from  such 
working,  with  stout  cheerfulness  endured 
famine  and  nakedness  and  the  world's  ingra- 
titude ;  and  sitting  in  jail,  with  the  one  arm 
left  him,  wrote  our  joyfullest,  and  all  but  our 
deepest,  modern  book,  and  named  it  DonQuix- 
ole  ;  this  was  a  genuine  strong  man.  A  strong 
man,  of  recent  time,  fights  little  for  any  good 
cause  anywhere  ;  works  weakly  as  an  English 
lord ;  weakly  delivers  himself  from  such  work- 
ing; with  weak  despondency  endures  the  cack- 
ling of  pluclfed  geese  at  Si.  James's,  and,  sitting 
in  sunny  Italy,  in  his  coach-and-four,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles  from  them,  writes, 
over  many  reams  of  paper,  the  following  sen- 
tence, with  variations -■  Saut  ever  the  worlrl  mie 
greater  or  vnluipi/ier  ?  ihis  was  a  sham  strong 
man.     Choose  ye.— 

Of  Goethe's  spiritual  Endowment,  looked  at 
on  the  Intellectual  side,  we  have,  (as  indeed 
lies  in  the  nature  of  Ihinss,  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual are  fundamentally  one  andlhe  same,) 
to  pronounce  a  similar  opinion ;  that  it  is  gre.it 
among  the  very  grealetit  As  the  first  gift  of 
all.  may  be  discerned  here,  urmosl  Clearness, 
all-piercing  faculty  of  Vision;  whereto,  as  ire 
ever  find  it,  all  other  gifts  are  superadded; 
nay,  properly  they  are  but  other  forms  of  the 
same  gift  A  nobler  power  of  insight  than  this 
of  Goethe,  you  in  vain  look  for,  since  Shaks- 
peare  passed  away.  In  fact,  there  is  much 
every  way,  here  in  particular,  that  these  [wo 
minds  have  in  common,  Shakspeare  loo 
does  not  look  al  a  thing,  but  into  it,  through  it ; 
so  that  he  constructively  comprehends  it,  can 
take  it  asunder,  and  put  it  together  again ;  the 
thing  melts,  as  it  were,into  light  under  his  eye, 
and  anew  crmlea  itself  before  him.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  a  Thinker  in  the  highest  of  all  senses : 
he  is  a  PoeL  For  Goethe,  as  for  Shakspeare, 
the  world  lies  all  translucent,  all  fanble,  (we 
might  call  it,)  encircled  with  Womheh  ;  the 
Natural  in  reality  the  Snpemalnral,  for  to  the 
seer's  eyes  both  become  one.  What  are  the 
Hamlets  and  Ttmpctt,  the  Fotata  and  Mi^urnt, 
butgUmpses  accorded  us  into  ihis  translucent, 
wonder-encircled  world:  revelations  of  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries,  Man's   Life   as   il 

Under  other  secondary  aspects,  the  poetical 
faculty  of  the  two  will  still  be  found  cognate. 
Goethe  is  full  of  fi^ralivcness .  this  grand 
light-giving  Intellect,  as  all  such  are,  is  an 
imaginative  one, — and  in  a  quite  other  sense 
than  most  of  our  unhappy  Imaginatives  will 
imagine.  Gall  the  Craniologisl  declared  him 
to  be  a  bom  Vniksredner,  (popular  orator,)  both 
by  the  figure  of  his  brow,  and  what  was  still 
more  decisive,  because  "he  could  not  speak 
but  a  figure  came."  Gall  saw  what  was  high 
as  his  own  nose  reached. 


figures  of  the  popular  oralc.7-  kind,  Goethe, 
throughout  his  Writings  at  least,  is  nowise  the 
most  copious  man  Icnown  to  us,  though  on  a 
stricter  scrutiny  we  may  find  him  the  richest. 
Of  your  ready-made,  coloured-paper  meta- 
phors, such  as  can  Lie  sewed  or  plastered  on 
the  surface,  by  way  of  giving  an  ornamental 
finish  10  the  rag-web  already  woven,  we  speak 
not;  there  is  not  one  such  to  be  discovered  in 
all  his  Works,  Bui  even  in  the  use  of  genuine 
metaphors,  that  are  not  haberdashery  orna- 
ment, but  the  genuine  new  vesture  of  new 
thoughts,  he  yields  to  lower  men,  (for  example, 
to  Jean  Paul;)  thai  is  to  say,  in -fact,  he  is 
more  master  of  the  common  language,  and  can 
oflener  make  it  serve  him.  Goethe's  figura- 
tiveness  \>es  in  the  very  centre  of  his  being; 
manifests  itself  as  the  constructing  of  the  in- 
ward elements  of  a  thought,  as  the  vilal  im- 
bodyment  of  it:  such  figures  as  those  of 
Goethe  you  will  look  for  thr()ugh  all  modem 
liceratore,  and  except  here  and  there  in  Shaks- 
peare, nowhere  find  a  trace  of.  Again,  it  is  the 
same  faculty  in  hi^er  esercise,  that  enables 
the  poet  to  consiruci  a  Character.  Here  too 
Shakspeare  and  Qoethe,  unlike  innumerable 
others,  are  kioI;  their  construction  begins  al 
the  hear'  and  (lows  outward  as  Ihe  life-streams 
do ;  fashioning  the  itirfaee,  as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously. Those  Macbeths  and  Falsiafls,  ac- 
cordingly, these  Faustb  and  Philtnas,  have  a 
verisimilitude  and  life  that  separates  them 
from  all  other  fictions  of  late  ages.  All  others, 
in  ct^mparison,  have  more  or  less  the  nature 
of  hollow  vizards,  constructed  from  without 
inwards,  painted  like,  and  deceptively  put  in 
motion.  Many  years  ago  on  finishing  onr 
first  perusal  of  Willielm  Meii'er,  with  a  very 
miied  sentiment  in  other  respects,  we  could 
not  but  feel  that  here  lay  more  insight  into  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  poeti- 
lally  perfect  combining  of  these  than  in  all  the 
other  fictitious  lilerature  of  our  generation. 

Neither,  as  an  additional  similarity,  (for  the 
great  is  ever  like  itself.)  let  the  majestic  Calm- 
ness of  both  be  o::iitlpd ;  their  perfect  tolerance 
for  all  men  and  all  things.  This  too  proceeds 
from  the  same  source,  perfect  clearness  of 
vision  :  he  who  comprehends  an  object  cannot 
hate  it,  has  already  begun  to  love  it.  In  re- 
spect of  style,  no  less  than  of  character,  this 
calmness  and  graceful  smooth-QowingsoDness 
is  again  characteristic  of  both:  though  in 
Goethe  the  quality  is  more  complete,  having 
been  matuiwd  by  far  more  assiduous  study. 
Goethe's  style  is  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  the 
most  excellent  that  our  modern  world,  in  any 
language,  can  eihibil.  '■  Even  to  a  foreigner," 
says  one,  "ills  full  of  character  and  secondary 
meanings ;  polished,  yet  vernacular  and  cor- 
dial, it  sounds  like  the  dialect  of  wise,  antiqtie- 
rainded,  true-hearted  men ;  in  poetry,  brie^ 
sharp,  simple,  and  expressive :  in  prose,  per- 
haps, still  more  pleasing;  for  it  is  at  once  concise 
and  full,  rich,  clear,  unpretending,  and  melo- 
dious ;  and  the  sense,  not  presented  in  alterna- 
ting flashes,  piece  after  piece  revealed  and 
withdrawn,  rises  before  us  as  in  continuous 
dawning,  and  stands  at  last  simultaneously 
complete,  and  bathed  in  the  mellowest  and 
ruddiest  sunshine.    It  brmgs  to  mind  what  Ch 
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prose  of  riooter.  Bacon,  Milton,  Browne,  wou 
have  been,  had  they  written  ander  the  go< 
without  the  bad  influences  of  thai  French  pi 
ciaion,  which  has  polished  and  allenualed, 
trimmed  and  impoverished  all  modern  ' 
guages ;  made  our  meaning  clear,  and 
often  shallow  as  well  as  clear."  ' 

Finally,  as  Shakspeare  is  to  he  considered 
as  the  greater  nature  of  (he  two,  on  the  other 
hand  we  mast  admit  him  to  have  been  the  less 
cultivated,  and  much  the  more  careless.  What 
Shakspeare  couid  Inuve  done  we  nowhere  d 
cover.  A  careless  roorlal.opeD  totheUnivei 
and  its  influences,  not  caritig  strenuously  lo 
opea  himself  J  who,  Prom  eih  ens-like,  will  scale 
Heaven,  (if  it  so  must  be,)  and  is  satisfied  if 
he  therewith  pay  the  rent  of  his  London  Play- 
house ;  who,  had  the  Warwickshire  Justice  let 
him  hunt  deer  unmolested,  might,  for  many 
years  more,  have  lived  quieton  (he  green  eanh 
withoat  snch  aerial  journeys :  an  unparalleled 
mortaL  la  (he  great  Goethe,  again,  we  see  a 
man  through  life  al  his  atmosi  strain ;  a  man 
that,  as  he  says  himself,  "  sirugjiled  (oughly  •" 
laid  hold  of  all  things, under  all  aspects,  scien- 
tific or  poetic;  engaged  passionately  with  the 
deepest  interests  of  man's  existence,  in  the 
most  coraplen  age  of  man's  history.  What 
Shatspeare's  thoughts  on  "  God,  Nature,  Art," 
would  have  been,  especially  had  he  lived  to 
number  fourscore  years,  were  curious  (obnow: 
Goethe's,  delivered  io  many-toned  melody,  as 
the  apocalypse  of  our  era,  are  here,  for  us 
to  know. 

Such  iras  the  noble  talent  intrusted  to  this 
man;  such  the  noble  employment  he  made 
thereof.  We  can  call  him,  once  more,  "  a 
clear  and  universal  man ;"  we  can  say  thai,  in 
his  universality,  as  thintter,  as  sioger,  as 
worker,  he  lived  a  life  of  antique  nobleness 
under  these  new  conditions ;  and,  in  so  living, 
is  alone  in  all  Europe;  the  foremost,  whom 
others  are  to  learn  from  and  follow.  In  which 
great  act,  or  rather  great  sum  total  of  many 
acts,  who  shall  compute  what  treasure  of  new 
strengthening,  of  faith  become  hope  and  vision, 
lies  secured  for  all !  The  question.  Can  man 
still  live  in  devoatness,  yet  without  blindness 
or  contraction ;  in  unconquerable  steadfast- 
ness for  the  right,  yet  without  (umultnous  ex- 
asperation against  the  wrong;  as  an  antique 
worihy,  yet  with  the  expansion  and  increased 
endowment  of  a  modern !  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, but  has  become  a  certainly,  and  ocularly- 
visible  fact. 

We  have  looked  at  Goethe,  as  we  engaged 
10  do,  "  on  (Jiis  side,"  and  with  the  eyes  of 
^  this  generation ;"  that  is  to  say,  chiefly  as  a 
world-changer,  and  benignant  spiritual  revolu- 
tionist; for  in  our  present  so  astonishing  con- 
dition of  "progress  of  (he  species,"  such  is  (he 
category  under  which  we  must  try  ell  thitigs, 
wisdom  itself.  And,  indeed,  under  this  aspect 
too,  Goethe's  Life  and  Works  are  doubtless  of 
incalculable  value,  and  worthy  ou'  most  earn- 
est study;  for  his  Spiritual  Hisijiy  is,  as  il 
were,  the  ideal  emblem  of  all  true  men's  in 
these  days;  the  goal  of  Manhood,  which  he 


attained,  we  too  in  oar  degree  have  to  aim  al ; 
let  us  mark  well  [he  road  he  fashioned  for 
himself,  and  in  the  dim  weltering  chaos  rejoice 
10  find  a  paved  way. 

Here,  moreover,  another  word  of  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  worth  adding.  We  mean  in 
(regard  to  the  controversy  agitated  (as  about 
many  things  pertaining  to  Goethe)  about  his 
Political  Creed  and  practice,  whether  he  was 
Miniaierial  or  in  Opposition!  Lei  the  puliti- 
cal  admirer  of  Goethe  be  at  ease :  Goethe  was 
both,  and  also  neither!  The  "rotten  while- 
waihed  (gel>richliche  <i/in-(iJncto)  condition  of 
society"  was  plainer  lo  few  eyes  than  (o  his, 
sadder  lo  few  hearts  than  lo  his.  Listen  to  the 
Epigrammatist  at  Venice: 

Anrl  th.^  people  that  plate,  liealen  betws,eti  Iheiii  Iliut 
Hii  al  rnndnm ;  and  maile,  eoinelh  no  E.,ul<^  lo  view  1" 

But,  alas,  what  is  to  be  done! 

"  No  Apoelle-of-Libfrly  marl,  !o  n.y  heai!  ever  fliiiiid  I ; 
Liber^iinr  ..f  i.ii!.,y :  Aral  dsre  In  be  Sarv^m  nf  many : 

Lei  ihe  following  also  be  recommended  lo  all 
inordinate  worshippers  of  Septennials,  Trien- 
nials, EleciiTe  Franchise,  and  the  Shameful 
parts  of  the  Constitution;  and  let  each  be  aliiile 
tolerant  of  his  neighbour's"  festoon."  and  re- 
joice that  he  has  himself  found  out  Freidnm, — 
a  thing  much  wanted: 
"  Walls  1  can  kk  tumbled  down,  walla  I  set  alsos-build- 


8o  that  for  the  Poet  what  remains  bul  to 
leave  Conservative  and  Desiruciive  pulling 
one  another's  locks  and  ears  ofi".  as  they  will 
and  can,  (the  ulterior  issue  being  long  since 
indubitable  enough;)  and,  for  his  own  part, 
strive  day  and  nighl  lo  forward  the  small  suf- 
fering remnant  of  Prii'!w:ihia,  of  those  who,  in 
irae  manful  eudeavoar,  were  il  under  des- 
potism or  under  sansoulattism,  creale  some 
what, — with  whom,  alone,  in  the  end,  does  Ihe 
hope  of  (he  world  lie.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise !  Art  thou  calkd  lo  politics,  work  therein, 
as  this  man  would  have  done,  like  a  real  and 
not  an  imaginary  workman.  Understand  well, 
meanwhile,  that  10  no  man  is  his  political  con- 
stitution "  a  life,  but  only  a  house  wherein  his 
life  is  led;"  and  hast  thou  a  nobler  task  than 
such  hffun-pargeting  and  smoke-doctoring,  and 
pulling  down  of  ancient  rollen  rat-inhabited 
walls,  leave  such  (o  the  proper  craftsman ; 
honour  Ihehigher  Artist, and  good-humouredly 
say  with  htm: 

"  All  this  hi  nallhet  my  toil  nnr  my  caPis, 


Goethe's  political  practice,  or  rather  no-prac- 
tice, except  ihat  of  self-defence,  is  a  part  of  his 
conduct  quite  inseparably  coherent  with  the 
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rest ;  a  thing  we  could  recommend  tt  nniver- 
sat  study,  that  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  under- 
stood by  all  men,  and  by  all  men  imitated. 

Nevertheless  it  is  nowise  alone  on  this  revo- 
lutionary or  "  progress-of-ibe-species"  side 
that  Goethe  has  significance;  his  Life  and 
Work  is  no  painted  show  but  a  solid  reality, 
and  may  be  lootred  at  with  profit  on  all  sides, 
from  all  imaginable  points  of  view.  Perennial, 
as  a  possession  for  ever,  Goethe's  History  and 
Writings  abide  there;  a  thoosand-voiced 
"  Melody  of  Wisdom,"  which  he  that  has  ears 
may  hear.  What  the -experience  of  the  most 
complexly-situated,  deep-searching,  everyway 
far-eifierienivti  man  has  yielded  hirai  of  insight, 
lies  written  for  all  men  here.  He  who  was  of 
compass  to  know  and  feel  more  than  any  other 
man,  this  is  the  record  of  his  knowledge  and 
feeling.  "The  deepest  heart,  the  higheslhead 
to  scan"  was  not  beyond  his  faculty ;  thus, 
then,  did  he  scan  and  interpret;  let  many 
generations  listen,  according  to  their  want;  let 
the  generation  which  has  no  need  of  listening, 
and  nothinj:  new  to  learn  Ihere,  esteem  itself 
a  happy  one. 


To  us,  meanwhile,  lo  all  thai  wander  in 
darkness  and  seek  li^ht,  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, be  this  possession  reckoned  among  our 
choicest  blessings  and  distinctions.  Colite 
iakm  virum ;  learn  of  him,  imitate,  emulate 
him !  'So  did  he  calch  the  Music  of  the  tTni- 
verse,  and  unfold  it  ipto  clearness,  and  in 
authenlic  celestial  tones  bring  it  home  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  from  amid  that  soul-confusing 
Babylonish  hiibbob  of  this  our  new  Tower-of* 
Babel  era !  For  now,  too,  as  in  that  old  time, 
had  men  said  to  themselves:  Come,  lei  us 
baild  a  lower  which  shall  reach  to  heaven ; 
and  by  our  steam-engines,  and  logic-engines, 
and  skilful  mechanism  and  manipulation,  vaii- 
qaish  not  only  Physical  Nature,  but  the  dirine 
Spirit  of  Nature,  and  scale  the  empyrean  itself. 
Wherefore  they  must  needs  again  be  stricken 
with  confusion  of  tongues  {or  of  printing- 
presses,)  and  rfupn-Ffrf, — to  other  work;  where- 
in also  let  us  hope,  their  hammers  and  trowels 
shall  better  avail  them. — 

Of  Goethe,  with  a  feeling  such  as  can  be 
doe  to  no  other  man,  we  now  take  farewell: 
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[Edinbukgh  E 

SHE1FUHCC9  REnivivoa,  throwing  down  his 
critical  assaying-balance,  some  years  ago,  and 
taking  leave  of  the  Belles-Lett  res  function,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  this  abrupt  way ;  "  The  end 
having  come,  it  is  fit  that  we  end.  Poetry 
having  ceased  lo  be  read,  or  published,  or 
written,  how  can  it  continue  to  be  reviewedl 
With  your  Lake  Schools,  and  Border-Thief 
Schools,  and  Cockney  and  Satanic  Schools, 
there  has  been  enough  to  do;  and  now,  all 
these  Schools  having  burnt  or  smouldered 
themselves  oni,  and  left  nothing  but  a  wide- 
spread wreck  of  ashes,  dust,  and  cinders, — or 
perhaps  dylngembers.  kicked  to  and  fro  under 
the  feet  of  innumerable  women  and  children 
in  the  Magazines,  and  at  best  blown  here  and 
there  into  transient  sputters,  with  vapour 
enough,  so  as  to  form  what  you  might  name  a 
boundless  Green-sick,  or  New-Sentimental,  or 
Sleep-Awake  School, — what  remains  but  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  circumstances  T  Urge  me 
not,"  continues  the  able  Editor,  suddenlj 
changing  his  figure,  "with  consideral 
Poetry,  as  the  inward  voice  of  Life, 
perennial,  only  dead  in  one  form  lo  become 
alive  in  another;  that  this  still  abundant  deluge 
of  Metre,  seeing  there  must  needs  be  fractions 
of  Poetry  floating  scattered  in  it,  ought  still  to 
be   net-fished,  at   all  events,    surveyed   and 
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taken  note  of:  the  survey  of  English  Metre,  at 
this  epoch,  perhaps  transcends  the  human 
faculties ;  to  hire  out  the  reading  ,  (  ii,  by  esti- 
mate, at  a  remunerative  rate  pet  page,  would, 
in  few  Quarters,  reduce  the  cash  box  of  any 
extant  Review  lo  the  verge  of  insolvency." 

What  our  distinguished  contemporary  has 
said  remains  said.  Far  be  i1  from  us  to  cen- 
sure or  counsel  any  able  Editor;  to  draw  aside 
the  Editorial  veil,  and,  oHiciousiy  prying  into 
his  interior  mysteries,  impugn  the  laws  he 
walks  by !  For  Editors,  as  for  others,  there 
are  times  of  perplexity,  wherein  the  cunning 
of  the  wisest  will  scantily  suffice  his  own 
wants,  say  nothing  of  his  neighbour's. 

To  us,  on  our  side,  meanwhile,  it  remains 
clear  that  Poetry,  or  were  it  but  Metre,  should 
nowise  be  altogether  neglected.  Surely  it  ia 
(he  Reviewer's  trade  to  sit  watching,  not  only 
the  tillage,  crop-roiation,  marketings,  andgood 
or  evil  husbandry  of  the  Economic  Earth,  bal 
also  the  weather-symptoms  of  the  Literary 
Heaven,  on  which  those  former  so  much  de- 
pend; if  any  promising  or  threatening  me- 
teoric phenomenon  make  its  appearance,  and 
he  proclaim  not  tidings  thereof,  it  is  at  his 
peril.  Farther,  be  it  considered  how,  in  this 
singular  poetic  epoch,  a  small  matter  consti- 
tutes a  novelty.  If  the  whole  welkin  hang 
overcast  in  drizzly  dinginess,  the  feeblest  light- 
gleam,  or  speck  of  blue,  cannot  pass  un- 
heeded. 

The  Works  of  this  Corn-Law  Rhymer  we 
might  liken  rather  to  some  little  fraction  of  a 
rahibow:  hues  of  joy  and  harmony,  painted 
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oat  of  Ironbloas  tears.  Ko  round  full  bow, 
indeed;  glorioasly  spanning  the  heavens; 
shone  on  by  the  full  sun ;  and,  with  seven- 
striped,  gold-crimson  border  (as  is  in  some 
sort  the  office  of  Poetry)  dividing  Bliclt  from 
Brilliant:  not  such;  aJas,  slill  far  from  it! 
Yet,  in  very  truth,  a  little  prismatic  binsh, 
glowing  gen  nine  among  the  wetclnuds;  which 
proceeds,  if  you  will, from  asnn  cloud -hid  den, 
yet  indicates  fiat  a  sun  does  shine,  and  nbove 
thoso  vapours,  a  whole  aznre  vault  and  celes- 
tial IiTmament  stretch  serene. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
trae,  that  here  we  have  once  more  gol  sight  of 
a  Book  calling  itself  Poeiry,  yet  which  actoally 
is  a  kind  of  Book,  and  no  empty  paste-board 
Case,  and  simulacrum  or  "ghost-defoncl"  of 
a  Book,  such  as  is  too  often  palmed 
world,  and  handed  over  Booksellers'  en...  ._.  , 
with  a  demand  of  real  money  for  it,  as  if  it  loo 
were  a  reality.     The  speaker  here  is  of  (hat 
singular  class,  who  have  something  to  sa' 
whereby,  though  delivering  himself  iti  vers 
and  in  these  days,  he  does  not  deliver  himse 
■wholly  in  jargon,  but  articulately,  and  with 
certain   degree   of   meaning,  that    has   been 
belitved,  and  therefore  is  again  believable. 
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heightened  by  another  circumstance;  that  the 
speaker  in  question  is  not  school-learned,  or 
even  furnished  with  pecuniary  capital;  is, 
indeed,  a  quite  nnmoneyed,  rasset-coited 
speaker;  nothing  or  little  other  than  a  Shef- 
field worker  in  brass  and  iron,  who  describes 
himself  as  »one  of  the  lower,  little  removed 
above  the  lowest  class."  Be  of  what  class  he 
may,  the  man  is  provided,  as  we  can  perceive, 
with  a  rational  god-created  soul;  which  too 
has  fashioned  itself  into  some  clearness,  some 
self-subsistence,  and  can  actually  see  and 
know  with  its  own  organs;  and  in  rugsed  sub- 
stantial English,  nay,  with  tones  of  poetic 
melody,  utter  forth  what  it  has  seen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  lions  do  not  paint,  that 
poor  men  do  not  write;  but  the  ease  is  alter- 
ing now.  Here  is  a  voice  coming  from  the 
deep  Cyclopean  forges,  where  Labour,  in  real 
soot  and  sweat,  beats  with  his  thousand  ham- 
mers "the  red  son  of  the  fnrnace;"  doing  per- 
sonal battle  with  Necessity,  and  herdark brute 
Powers,  to  make  them  reasonable  and  service- 
able; an  intelligible  voice  from  the  hilherlo 
Mute  and  Irrational,  to  tell  us  at  first  hand 
how  il  is  with  him,  what  in  very  deed  is  the 
Uieorem  of  the  worldandof  himself,  which  he, 
in  Ihnse  dim  depths  of  his,  in  that  wearied 
head  of  his,  has  put  together.  To  which  voice, 
in  several  respects  significant  enough, let  goodi 
ear  be  given. 

Here  too,  be  ii  premised,  that  nowise  under 
the  category  of  ■'  Uneducated  Poets,"  or  in  any 
fashion  of  dilettante  patronage,  can  our  Shef- 
field friend  be  produced.  His  position  is  un- 
suitable for  that:  so  is  ours.  Genius,  which 
ihe  French  lady  declared  to  be  of  no  sex,  is 
much  more  certainly  of  no  rank ;  neither 
when  "  the  spark  of  Nature's  fire"  has  been 
imparted,  should  Education  take  high  airs  in 
her  artificial  light, — which  is  too  often  but 
phosphorescence  and  putrescence.  In  fact,  it 
now  begins  to  be  suspected  here  and  there. 


that  this  same  aristocratic  recrgnition,  which 
looks  down  with  an  obliging  smile  from  its 
throne,  of  bound  Volumes  and  gold  Ingots, 
and  admits  that  it  is  wonderfully  well  for  one 
of  the  uneducated  classes,  may  be  getting  out 
of  place.  There  are  nnhappy  times  in  the 
worid's  history,  when  he  that  is  the  least  edu- 
cated wilt  chiefly  have  to  say  that  he  is  the 
least  perverted;  and  with  the  multitude  of 
false  eye-glasses,  convex,  concave,  green, even 
yellow,  has  not  lost  the  nafnral  use  of  his 
eyes.  For  a  generation  that  reads  Cobbef's 
Prose,  and  Bums's  Poetry,  it  need  be  no  mir- 
acle that  here  also  is  a  man  who  can  handle 
both  pen  and  hammer  like  a  man. 

Nevertheless,  this  serene-highness  attitude 
and  temper  is  so  frequent,  perhaps  it  were 
good  to  (urn  the  tables  for  a  moment,  and  see 
what  look  it  has  under  that  reverse  aspect. 
How  were  it  if  we  surmised,  that  for  a  man 
gifted  with  natural  vigour,  with  a  man's  jcha- 
rscter  to  be  developed  in  him,  more  especially 
if  in  the  way  of  Literature,  as  Thinker  and 
Writer,  it  is  actually,  in  these  strange  days,  no 
special  mi.sfortune  to  be  trained  up  among  the 
Uneducated  classes,  and  not  among  (he  Edu- 
cated ;   but    rather    of   two   misfortunes    the 

For  all  men  doubtless  obstructions  abound; 
spiritual  growth  most  he  hampered  and  stunt- 
ed, and  has  to  struggle  through  with  diffi- 
culty, if  it  do  not  wholly  stop.  We  may  grant 
loo  thai,  for  a  mediocre  character,  the  con- 
tinual training  and  tutoring,  from  language- 
masters,  dancing-masters,  postnre-masters  of 
all  sorts,  hired  and  volunteer,  which  a  high 
rank  in  any  lime  and  country  assures,  there 
will  be  produced  a  certain  superiority,  or  at 
worst,  air  of  superiority,  over  the  correspond- 
ing mediocre  character  of  low  rank;  thus  we 
perceive  the  vulgar  Do-nothing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  vulgar  Drudge,  is  in  general  a  much 
prettier  man ;  with  a  wider,  perhaps  clearer, 
ouilnok  into  the  distance ;  in  innumerable  su- 
perficial matters,  however  it  may  he  when  we 
we  go  deeper,  he  has  a  manifest  advantage. 
Bnt  with  the  man  of  uncommon  character, 
again,  in  whom  a  germ  of  irrepressible  ForcB 
has  been  implanted,  and  ii-ill  unfold  itself  into 
some  sort  of  freedom,— altogether  the  reverse 
may  hold.  For  such  germs,  too,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly enough,  a  proper  soil  where  th^y 
will  grow  best,  and  an  improper  one  where 
they  will  grow  worst.  True  also,  where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  a  way;  where  a  genius  ha.^i 
been  given,  a  possibility,  a  certainty  of  lis 
growing  is  also  given.  Yet  often  it  seem*'  as 
iif  the  injudicious   gardening  and  manuring 

worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  killed  ichrd 
the  inclemencies  of  blind  chance  would  h:ive 
ipared.  We  find  accordingly  that  few  Fr"il- 
frics  or  Napoleons,  indeed  none  since  the 
great  Alexander,  who  unfortunately  dranit 
himself  to  death  too  soon  for  proving  wii.ii 
n  him,  were  nursed  up  with  an  eye  ^o 

vocation:  mostly  with  an  eye  quite  the 
other  way,  in  the  midst  of  isolation  and  pain, 
destitution  and  contradiction.  Nay,  in  our 
own  times,  have  we  not  seen  two  men  of  ge- 
nius, a  Byron  and  a  Burns;  they  both,  by- 
mandate  of  Nature,  struggle  and  must  strug- 
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gle  towards  clear  Manhood,  slormfully  enough, 
for  the  Epace  of  sij-and-thirty  years ;  yet  only 
the  gifted  Ploughman  can  partially  prevail 
therein  :  Ihe  gifted  Peer  mnst  toil  and  strive, 
and  shoot  out  in  wild  efforts,  yet  die  at  last  in 
Boyhood,  with  the  promise  of  his  Manhood 
still  but  annoancing  itself  in  the  distance. 
Truly,  as  was  once  written,  "it  is  only  the  ar- 
tichoke that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens; 
Ihe  acorn  is  cast  carelessly  abroad  inio  the 
wilderness,  yet  on  the  wild  soil  it  nourishes  it- 
self, and  rises  to  be  an  oak."  AH  woodmen, 
moreover,  will  tell  you  ihat  fat  manure  is  the 
ruin  of  your  oak;  likewise  that  the  thinner 
and  wilder  your  soil,  the  tougher,  more  iron- 
teilured  is  your  timber, — though,  unhHppily, 
also,  the  smaller.  So  too  with  the  spirits  of 
men :  they  become  pore  from  their  errors,  by 
suffering  for  them ;  he  who  has  battled,  were 
It  only  with  poverty  and  hard  toil,  will  be 
found  stronger,  mnre  expert,  than  he  who 
could  stay  at  home  frnm  the  battle,  concealed 
among  the  Provision- wagons,  or  even  not  un- 
watchfnlly  "  abiding  by  the  stuff."  In  which 
sense,  an  observer,  not  without  experience  of 
nur  time,  has  said:  "Had  I  a  man  of  clearly 
developed  character,  (clear,  sincere  within  its 
limits,)  of  insight,  courage,  and  real  appli- 
cable force  of  head  and  of  heart,  to  search 
for  J  and  not  a  man  of  luxuriously  distorted 
character,  with  haughtiness  for  courage,  and 
fur  insight  and  applicable  force,  speculation 
and  plausible  show  of  force, — it  were  rather 
among  Ihe  lower  than  the  higher  classes  that 
I  should  look  for  him." 

A  hard  saying,  indeed,  seems  this  same ; 
that  he  whose  other  wants  were  all  beforehand 
supplied  i  to  whose  capabilities  no  problem 
was  presented  except  even  this.  How  lo  culti- 
vate them  to  best  advantage,  should  attain  less 
real  culture  than  he  whose  first  grand  prnb- 
lem  and  obligation  was  nowise  spiritual  cul- 
ture, but  hard  labour  for  his  daily  bread! 
Sad  enough  must  the  perversion  be  where  pre- 
parations of  such  magnitude  issue  in  abor- 
tion ;  and  a  so  sumptuous  Art  with  all  its 
appliances  can  accomplish  nothing,  not  so 
much  as  necessitous  Nature  would  of  herself 
have  supplied  '  Nevertheless,  so  pregnant  is 
I  lie  «ith  evil  as  mlb  gntd  ;  to  such  height  in 
an   age  nch    plethoncally    overgrowi 
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wri-ng  place  and  immeasurably  aggravate 
wrung  tendencies  instead  of  righting  them, 
this  sad  and  strange  tesult  may  actually  turn 
ut  to  hai  e  been  realized 
But  what  after  all  is  meant  by  uiicihtcnlc(', 
in  a  time  when  Books  hare  come  into  (he 
world;  cnme  to  the  household  furniture  in 
every  habitation  of  the  civilized  world?  In 
the  poorest  cottage  are  Books :  is  one  Book, 
wherein  for  several  thousands  of  years  the 
spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and  nourish- 
ment, and  an  interpreting  response  to  what- 
ever is  Deepest  in  him  ;  wherein  still,  to  this 
day,  for  the  eye  that  will  look  well,  the  Mys- 
tery of  Eiistence  reflects  itself,  if  not  resolved, 
yet  revealed,  and  prophetically  emblemed;  if 
not  to  the  satisfying  of  the  outward  sense,  yet 
to  the  opening  of  the  inward  sense,  which  is 
Ihe  far  grander  result.    "In  Books  lie  the  cre- 


ative Ph(enix-ashes  of  the  whole  Past."  All 
It  men  have  devised,  discovered,  done,  felt, 
imagined,  lies  recorded  in  Books;  wherein 
whoso  has  learned  the  mystery  of  spelling 
printed  letters,  may  find  it.  and  appropriate  it. 
Nay,  what  indeed  is  all  this  1  As  if  il  were 
by  universities  and  libraries  and  lecture-rooms, 
man's  Education,  what  we  can  call  Edll- 
n,  were  accomplished :  solely,  or  mainly, 
stilling  the  dead  letter  and  record  of  other 
s  Force,  that  the  living  Force  of  a  new 
were  to  he  awakened,  enkindled,  and  pu- 
rified into  victorious  clearness!  Fotlish  Pe- 
dant, thai  siltesl  there  compassionately  des- 
canting on  the  Learning  of  Shalcspeare! 
Shakspeare  had  penetrated  into  innumerable 
things;  far  into  Nature  with  her  divine  Splen- 
dours and  infernal  Terrors,  her  Ariel  Melodies, 
and  mystic  mandragora Moans;  farinto  man's 
workings  with  Nature,  into  man's  Art  and 
Artifice;  Shakspeare  knew  (l-tweil,  which  in 
those  days  still  partially  meant  rnn-ned)  innu- 
merable things;  what  men  are,  and  what  the 
world  is,  and  how  and  what  men  aim  at  there, 
from  the  Dame  Quickly  of  modern  Eastcheap 
the  C^sar  of  ancient  Borne,  over  many 
iniries,  over  many  centuries ;  of  all  this 
he  had  the  clearest  understanding  and  con- 
tive  comprehension;  all  this  was  his 
Learning  and  Insight:  what  now  is  thinel 
Insight  into  none  of  those  things;  perhaps, 
strictly  considered,  into  no  thing  whatever: 
solely  into  thy  own  sheepskin  diplomas,  fat 
academic  honours,  into  vocables  and  alpha- 
betic letters,  and  but  a  litlle  way  into  these! — 
The  eranj  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with 
jnsti*!sinn  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do; 
the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

And  now,  when  Iceniune  and  rn;i-ni'ig  have 
become  two  altogether  different  words;  and 
this,  the  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the 
foundation- stone  of  all  but  false  imaginary  cul- 
ture, thai  men  must  before  every  other  thing, 
be  (rained  to  iln  somewhat,  has  been,  for  some 
generations,  laid  quietly  on  Ihe  shelf,  with 
such  result  as  we  see, — consider  what  advan- 
tage those  same  uneducated  Wiirking  classes 
have  over  the  educated  Unworking  classes,  in 
;  particular;  herein,  namely,  that  they  most 
■k.  To  work !  What  incalculable  sources 
of  cultivation  lie  in  that  process,  in  that  at- 
tempt; how  it  lays  hold  of  the  whole  man, 
not  of  a  small  theoretical  calculating  fraction 
of  him,  but  of  the  whole  practical,  doing  and 
daring  and  enduring  man ;  thereby  (o  awaken 
dormant  faculties,  root  out  old  errors,  at  every 
step!  He  that  has  done  nothing  has  known 
nothing.  Vain  is  it  to  sit  scheming  and  plau 
sibly  disooorsiog!  up  and  be  doing!  If  thy 
knowledge  be  real,  put  it  forth  from  thee : 
grapple  with  real  Nature;  try  thy  theories 
there,  and  see  how  they  hold  out.  Do  one  thing, 
for  the  first  lime  in  thy  life  do  a  thing :  a  new 
light  will  rise  to  thee  on  Ihe  doing  of  all  things 
whatsoever.  Truly,  a  boundless  significance 
lies  in  work :  whereby  the  humblest  craftsman 
comes  to  attain  much,  which  is  of  indispen- 
sable use,  but  which  he  who  is  of  no  craft, 
were  he  never  so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  miss 
ing.  Once  turn  to  Practice,  Error  and  Truth 
will  no  longer  consort  together:  the  result  of 
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substance  or  Basteiiance  frpm  il,  if  you  will ! 
The  honourable  Member  can  discover  that 
"  (here  is  a  reaclion,"  and  believe  i^  and  weari- 
somely reason  on  it,  in  spite  of  all  men,  while  he 
BO  pleases,  for  still  his  irine  and  his  oil  will  not 
failhim ;  but  the  sooty  Brazier,  who  discovered 
ihat  brass  was  green-cbeese,  has  to  act  on  his 
discovery;  finds,  therefore,  that,  singular  as  il 
may  seem,  brass  cannot  be  masticated  for  din- 
ner, ^reen-cheese  will  not  beat  into  fireproof 
dishes  :  thai  such  discovery,  therefore,  has  no 
legsto  stand  on, and  must  even  be  let  fall.  How, 
lake  this  principle  of  difference  through  the 
entire  lives  of  two  men,  end  calculate  what  it 
will  amount  to !  Necessity,  moreover,  which 
we  here  see  as  ihe  mother  of  Accuracy,  is  well 
bnon-n  as  the  mother  of  Invention,  He  who 
wants  every  thing,  roast  know  manyjihines, 
do  many  things,  lo  procure  even  a  few:  dif- 
ferent enough  with  him,  whose  indiNpensable 
knowledge  is  this  only,  that  a  finger  will  pull 
the  bell. 

So  that,  f.ir  all  men  who  live,  we  may  con- 
clude, tiii.i  Life  of  Man  is  a  school,  wherein 
the  naturally  foolish  will  continue  foolish 
thoush  you  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  bur  the  natu- 
rally wise  will  gather  wi:-dnm  under  every  dis- 
advantage. What,  meanivhile,  must  be  (he 
condition  of  an  Era,  when  the  highest  advan- 
tages there  become  perverted  into  drawbacks  ; 
when,  if  3-ou  take  two  men  of  genins,  and 
the  one  between  the  lianilles  of  a  plough, 
mount  the  other  between  the  painted  eoroneis 
of  a  coach-and-four,  and  bid  them  both 
along,  the  former  shall  arrive  a  Bum  , 
latter  a  Byron :  two  men  of  hi  l-nt,  and  put  the 
one  into  a  Printer's  chapel,  full  of  lampblack, 
tyrannous  usage,  hard  toil,  and  the  other  into 
Onford  nniversi  ties,  with  lexicons  and  libraries, 
and  hired  expositors  and  sumptuous  en" 
ments,  the  former  shall  come  out  a  Dr.  Fi 
lin,  the  latter  a  Dr.  Parr  I— 

However,  we  are  not  here  to  write  an  Essay 
on  Education,  or  sing  miaereni  over  a  "  world 
in  its  dotage ;"  but  simply  to  say  that  our  Corn, 
Law  Hhymer,  educated  or  uneducated  as  Na- 
ture and  An  have  made  him,  asks  not  the 
smallest  patronage  or  compassion  for  his 
rhymes,  professes  not  the  smallest  contrition 
for  them.  Nowise  in  such  attitude  does  he 
present  himself;  not  supplicatory,  deprecatory, 
but  sturdy,  defiapl,  almost  menacing.  Where- 
fore, indeed,  should  he  supplicate  or  deprecate? 
It  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  that  he 
has  spoken ;  praise  or  blame  cannot  make 
truer  or  falser  than  it  already  is.  By  the  grace 
of  God  this  man  is  sufiicient  for  himself;  by 
his  skill  in  meiallargy,can  beat  out  a  toilsome 
but  a  manful  living,  go  bow  it  may;  has 
arrived  too  at  that  singular  audacity  of  believ- 
ing what  he  knows,  and  acting  on  it,  or  writing 
an  il,  or  thinking  on  it,witboat  leave  asked  of 
any  one:  Ihere  shall  he  stand,  and  work,  with 
head  and  with  hand,  for  himself  and  ihe  world 
blown  aboulby  no  wind  of  doctrine;  frightened 
Bl  no  Reviewer's  shadow;  having,  in  h' 
looked  substances  enough  in  the  face, 
mat  tied  unfrightened. 

What  is  lefl,  therefore,  but  to  take  what  he 


i  as  he  brings  it  T     Let  ns  be  (hanlt- 
it  only  for  the  day  of  small  things. 
Something  it  is  that  we  have  lived  to  welcome 
once  more  a  sweet  Singer  wearing  the  likeness 
of  a  Man.    In  humble  guise,  it  is  true,  and  of 
ture  more  or  less   marred  in   its  develop- 
nt:   yet  not  without  a  genial   robustness, 
ength  and  valour,  built  on  honesty  and  love; 
the  whole,  a  genuine  man.  with  somewhat 
of  the  eye  and  speech  and  bearing  that  he- 
man.    To  whom  all  other  genuine 
difl~ereiil  siiever  in  subordinate  par- 
ticulars, can  gladly  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
llowship. 

The  great  excellence  of  our  Rhymer,  be  il 
understood  then,  we  take  to  consist  even  in 
this,  often  hinted  at  already,  that  he  is  gemtuie. 
n  earnest,  truth-speaking  man;  no 
Iheorizer,  sentimentalizer,  but  a  practical  man 
nd  endeavour,  man  of  sufferance  and 
:.  The  thing  that  he  speaks  is  not  a 
hearsay,  but  a  thing  which  he  has  himself 
known,  and  by  experience  become  assured  of. 
He  has  used  his  ej'es  for  seeing;  uses  his 
tongue  for  declaring  what  he  has  seen.  His 
voice,  therefore,  among  the  many  noises  of  our 
Planet,  will  deserve  its  place  better  than  the 
most;  will  be  well  worth  some  attention. 
Whom  else  should  we  attend  to  but  such  I 
The  man  who  speaks  with  some  half  shadow 
of  a  Belief,  and  supposes,  and  inclines  to 
think  ;  and  considers  not  with  undivided  soul, 
what  is  true,  but  only  what  is  plausible,  and 
will  find  audience  and  recompense;  do  we  not 
meet  him  at  every  street-turning,  on  all  high- 
ways and  byways;  is  he  uot  stale,  unprofit- 
able, ineffectual,  wholly  grown  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  I  So  rare  is  his  opposite  in  any  rank 
of  Literature,  or  of  Life,  so  very  rare,  that 
even  in  the  lowest  he  is  precious.  The  au- 
thentic insight  and  experience  of  any  human 
soni,  were  tt  but  insight  and  experience  in 
hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water,  is  real 
knowledge,  a  real  possession  and  acquirement, 
bow  small  soever;  paifibrn,  again,  were  it  a 
supreme  pontiff's,  is  wind  merely,  and  nothing, 
or  less  than  nothing.  To  a  considerable  de- 
gree, this  men,  we  say,  has  worked  himself 
loose  from  cant,  and  conjectural  halfness,  idle 
pretences  and  hallucinations,  into  a  condition 
of  Sincerity.  Wherein,  perhaps,  as  above 
argued,  his  hard  social  environment,  and  for- 
tune to  be  "  a  workman  born,"  which  brought 
so  many  other  retardations  with  it,  may  have 
forwarded  and  accelerated  him. 

That  a  man.  Workman,  or  Idleman,  encom- 
passed, as  in  these  days,  with  persons  in  a 
state  of  willing  or  unwilling  Insincerity,  and 
necessitated,  as  man  is  to  learn  whatever  he 
does  traditionally  (earn  by  imiloitTig  these, 
should  nevertheless  shake  off  Insincerity,  and 
struggle  out  from  that  dim  pestiferous  marsh- 
atmosphere,  into  a  clearer  and  purer  height, — 
betokens  in  him  a  certain  originality;  in  which 
rare  gift  Force  of  all  kinds  is  presupposed.  To 
our  Rhymer,  accordingly,  as  hinted  more  than 
once,  vision  and  determination  have  not  been 
denied :  a  rugged,  homegrown  understanding 
is  in  him ;  whereby,  in  his  own  way,  he  has 
mastered  this  and  that,  and  looked  into  various 
things,  in   general   honesty  and   to  purpose, 
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sometimes  deeply,  piercingly,  and  with  a 
Seer's  eye.  Strong  ihoughta  are  not  wanting, 
beautiful  thoughts;  strong  and  beautiful  es- 
pressiona  of  thought.  As  traceable  for  instance 
in  ihif  new  illusiraiioD  ofan  old  argument,  the 
mischief  of  Oommercial  Restrictions  i 


Alms  for  the  Rich,  s  bread-Isi  for  the  Poor ! 
The  warrior  iSbip,  bnws  low  her  baniier'<l  liead, 
VanquiHh'd  by  wnriiig.    Whit  thenl    The  wuinis  ver 


Behold  hin  Die  blue  of  Kiveli 


Nature  and  the  doings  of  men  have  not  passed 
by  this  man  unheeded,  like  the  endless  cloud- 
rack  in  dull  weather;  or  lightly  heeded,  I 
a  theatric  phantasmagoria;  but  earnestly 
quired  into,  like  a  thing  of  reality ;  reverently 
loved  and  worshipped,  as  a  thing  with  divine 
significance  in  its  reality,  glimpses  of  ivhich 
divineness   he  has  caught  and  laid  to  heart. 
For  his  vision,  as  was  said,  partakes  of  the 
genuinely  Poetical :  he  is  not  a  Rhymer  ai  ' 
Speaker  only,  but,  in   some   genuine  sem 
something  of  a  Poet. 

Farther  we  must  admit  him,  what  indeed  is 
already  herein  admitted,  to  be,  if  clear-sighted, 
also  brave-hearted.  A  troublous  element  is 
his;  a  Life  of  painfulness,  toil,  insecurity, 
scarcity,  yet  he   fronts  il  like  a  man;  yields 

order;  its  wild  fearful  dinning  and  tumult,  as 
of  a  devouring  Chaos,  becomes  a  sort  of  wild 
war-music  for  him ;  wherein  too  are  passages 
of  beauty,  of  melodious  tnelting  softnes';,  of 
lightness  and  briskness,  even  of  joy.  The 
stout  heart  is  also  a  warm  and  hind  one ; 
Affection  dvells  with  Danger,  all  the  htdier 
and  the  lovelier  for  such  stern  environment. 
A  working  man  is  this ;  yet,  as  we  said,  a 
man :  in  his  sort,  a  courageous,  much  loving, 
faithfully  enduring  and  endeavouring  man. 

What  such  a  otie,  so  gifted  and  so  placed, 
shall  say  to  a  Time  like  ours;  how  he 
fashion  himself  into  peace,  or  war,  or  a 
neutraJity,  with  the  world  and  his  fellow 
and  work  ont  his  course  in  joy  and  grief,  in 
victory  and  defea.t,  is  a  question  worth  askii 
which  in  these  three  little  Volumes  partly 
ceives  answer.  He  has  turned,  as  all  thinkers 
tip  to  a  very  high  and  rare  order  in  these  days 
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),  into  Politics ;  is  a  Reformer,  at  least 
Complainer,  Radical  to  the  heart:  his 
poetic  melody  takes  an  elegiaeo-tragical  cha- 
cter:  much  of  him  is  converted  into  Hostility, 
d  grira,  hardly-suppressed  Indignttlion,  such 
Right  long  denied,  Hope  longdefetred,  may 
awaken  in  the  kindliest  hearL    Not  yet  as  a 
!bel  against  any  thing  does  he  stand;  but  as  a 
ee  man,  and  the  spokesman  of  free  men,  not 
far  from  rebelling  against  much;  witii  sorrow- 
ful, appealing  dew,  yet   also   with  incipient 
lightning,  in  his  eyes ;  whom  it  were  not  de- 
sirable to  provolie  into  rebellion.    He  says  in 
Vulcanic  dialect,  his  feelings  have  been  Aatn- 
■ed  till  they  are  cotd-ihorc  ,■  so  they  will  no 
longer  bend;  "they  snap,  and  fly  off," — in  the 
face  of  the  hammerer.    Not  unnatural,  though 
lamentable  !  Nevertheless,  under  ali  disguises 
of  the  Radical,  the  Poet  is  siill  recognisable; 
certain  music  breathes  through  all  disso- 
nces,  as   the  prophecy  and  ground-totie  of 
returning  harmony ;  the  man,  as  we  said,  is  of 
poetical  nature. 

To  his  Political  Philosophy  there  is  perhaps 
0  great  importance  attachable.  He  feels,  as 
II  men  that  live  must  do,  the  disorganization, 
nd  hard-grinding,  unequal  pressure  of  the 
Soctal  Affairs;  but  sees  into  it  only  a  very 
little  farther  than  far  inferior  men  do.  The 
frightful  ci'ndiiiim  of  a  Time,  when  public  and 
private  Principle,  as  the  word  was  once  under- 
stood, havtng  gone  out  of  sight,  and  Self-in- 
terest being  left  to  plot,  and  struggle,  and 
scramble,  as  il  could  and  would,  UiflicuUies 
had  accumulated  till  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
borne,  and  the  spirit  that  should  have  fronted 
and  conquered  them  seemtd  to  have  forsaken 
the  world;— when  the  Rich,  as  the  utmost  they 
could  resuA-e  on,  had  ceased  to  govern,  and 
the  Poor,  in  their  fast-accumulating  numbers, 
and  ever-w id ening  complexities,  had  ceased  to 
be  able  to  do  without  governing;  and  now  the 
plan  of"  Competition"  and  "  Laims-foir^'  was, 
on  every  side,  approaching  its  consummation ; 
and  each  bound  up  in  the  circle  of  his  own 
wants  and  perils,  stood  grihily  distrustful  of 
his  neighbour,  and  the  distracted  Common- 
weal was  a  Coromon-wo,  and  to  all  men  it 
became  apparent  that  the  end  was  drawing 
nigh  :— all  this  black  aspect  of  Ruin  and  Decay, 
visible  enough,  experimentally  known  to  our 
Sheffield  friend,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  "  Corn- 
Law,"  and  expects  to  be  In  good  part  delivered 
from,  were  the  accursed  Bread-tax  repealed. 

In  this  system  of  political  Doctrine,  even  as 
here  so  emphatically  set  forth,  there  is  not 
much  of  novelty.  Radicals  we  have  maay ; 
loud  enough  on  this  and  other  grievances  ;  the 
removal  of  which  is  lo  be  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. The  deep,  wide  flood  of  Bitterness,  and 
Hope  becoraitig  hopeless,  lies  acrid,  corrosive 
in  every  bosom;  and  flows  fiercely  enough 
through  any  orifice  Accident  may  open ;  through 
Law  Reform.  Legislative  Reform,  Poor  Laws, 
want  of  Poor  Laws,  Tithes,  Game  Laws,  or,  as 
we  see  here,  Corn  Laws.  Whereby  indeed  only 
this  becomes  clear,  that  a  deep,  wide  flood  o( 
evil  does  eitst  atid  corrode;  from  which,  in 
all  ways,  blindly  and  seeingly,  men  seek  de- 
liverance, and  cannot  rest  till  they  find  it; leasi 
ofalltilllhey  know  what  pait  and  proportion 
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of  it  is  to  be  found.  But  with  us  foolish  sons 
of  Adam  this  is  ever  the  way;  some  evil  that 
lies  nearest  us,  be  it  a  chronic  sickness,  or  but 
a  smoky  chimney,  is  ever  the  acme  and  sum- 
lolai  of  all  evil:  the  black  hydra  that  shuts  us 
ool  fVom  a  Promised  Land ;  and  so,  in  poor  Mr. 
Shandy' s  fashion,  must  we  "  shift  from  trouble 
to  trouble,  and  from  side  to  side  ;  button  up  one 
cause  of,  veiation,  and  nnbatton  anoiher." 

Thus  for  oor  keen-hearted  singer,  and  suf- 
ferer, has  "  the  Bread-iai."  in  itself  a  consider- 
able but  no  immeitsurahie  smoke-pillar,  swnin 
out  to  be  a  world  embracing  Darkness,  That 
darkens  and  suffocates  the  whole  Earth,  and  has 
bloited  out  the  heavenly  stars.  Into  the  merit 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed, in  fit  season,  by  competent  hands,  we 
do  Boi  enter  here;  least  of  all  in  the  way  of 
argumeni,  in  the  way  of  blame,  towards  one 
who,  if  he  read  such  merit  with  some  emphasis 
"on  the  scantier  trenchers  of  his  children," 
may  well  be  pardoned.  That  the ''Bread-tax." 
wia>  various  other  taxes,  may  ere  long  be 
altered  and  abrogated,  and  the  Corn  Trade  be- 
come as  free  as  the  poorest  "  bread-taxed 
drudge"  could  wish  "  it,  or  the  richest  siitrap 
bread-tai-fed"  could  fear  it,  seems  no  extrava- 
grailt  hypothesis:  would  that  the  mad  Time 
could,  by  such  simple  hellebfire-d[>se,  he 
healed  t  Alas,  for  the  diseases  of  a  "  worhl 
lying  in  wickedness,"  in  heart-sickness  and 
atrophy,  quite  another  aloahest  is  needed ; — a 
long,  painful  course  of  medicine  and  regimen. 
Buttery  and  physic,  not  yet  specified  or  in- 
dicated in  the  Royal-College  Books  ! 

But  if  there  is  littW  novelty  in  our  friend's 
Political  Philosophy ,  there  is  some  in  his  poli- 
tical Feeling  and  Poetry.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  Radical  is,  that  wiUi  all  his  siormfal  de- 
structive ness,  he  combines  a  decided  loyalty 
and  faitH.  If  he  despise  and  trample  under 
foot  on  the  one  hand,  he  exalts  and  reverences 
on  the  other;  the  "  lauded  paiij>er  in  his  coach- 
and-four"  rolls  all  the  more  glaringly, contrasted 
with  the  "Rockinghams  and  Savilles"  of  the 
past,  with  (he  "  Lansdowns  and  FilzwilSiams," 
many  a  "  Wentworih's  lord,"  still  "a  blessing" 
to  the  present.  This  man,  indeed,  has  in  him 
the  root  of  all  reverence,— a  principle  of  Re- 
ligion. He  oelieves  in  a  Godhead,  not  with 
the  lips  onlft  but  apparently  with  the  heart; 
who,  as  has  been  written,  and  often  felt,  '■  re- 
veals Himself  in  Parents,  iu  all  true  Teachers, 
and  Batei'f," — as  in  false  Teachers  and  Rulers 
quite  Ano'her  may  be  revealed!  Our  Rhyi 
tt  would  ieem,  is  no  Methodist:  far  enough 
from  it.  He  makes  "  the  Ranter,"  in  his  hot- 
headed nay,  exclaim  over 

"Thi  tiiiiidred  Popss  of  Engtand'e  Je.utlry;" 
and  adds,  by  way  of  note,  in  his  own  person, 
Eonje  still  stronger  sayings :  How  "  this  bane- 
fill  corporation,  "  dismal  as  its  Reign  of  Terror 
is,  and  long  armed  its  Holy  Inquisition,  must 
conde  «cend  to  learn  and  leach  what  is  nseful; 
or  go  where  all  nuisances  go."  As  little  per. 
haps  is  hea  Churchman;  the  "Cadi-Dervish" 
bein^  nowise  to  his  mind.  Scarcely,  however, 
if  at  ail,  does  he  show  aversion  to  the  Church 
as  Church ;  or,  among  his  many  griefs,  touch 
uj.on  Tiiher.  as  one.    But,  in   any  case,  the 


black  colours  of  Life,  even  as  here  painleil,  an* 

Doded  over,  do  not  hide  from  him  that  a  God 

the  Author  and  stislainer  thereof;  thai  God's 

jrld,  if  made  a  House  of  Imprisonment,  can 

also  be  a  House  of  Prayer;  wherein  for  the 

weary  and  heavy-laden,  Pity  and  Hope  are  not 

altogether  cut  away. 

is  chiefly  in  virtue  of  this  inward  temper 
of  heart,  with  the  clear  disposition  and  ad- 
justment which  for  all  else  results  therefrom, 
thai  our  Radical  attains  to  be  Poetical;  thatth< 
harsh  groanings,  contentions,  upbraidings.  of 
one  who  tinhappily  has  felt  constrained  Co 
adopt  such  mode  of  utterance,  l^ecome  ennobled 
into  something  of  music.  If  a  land  of  bond- 
age, this  IS  still  bis  Father's  land,  and  tne 
bondage  endures  not  for  ever.  -As  worshipper 
and  believer,  the  captive  can  look  with  seeing 
eye !  the  aspect  of  the  Infinite  Universe  still 
him  with  an  infinite  feeling;  his  chains, 
:  it  but  for  moments,  fait  away;  he  soars 
free  aloft,  and  the  sunny  regions  of  Poesy  and 
Freedom  gleam  golden  afar  on  the  widened 
horizon.  Gleamings  we  say,  prophetic  dawn- 
from  those  far  regions,  spring  up  for  him  ; 
nay.  beams  of  actual  radiance.  In  his  riigged- 
,  and  dim  contract eduess,  (rather  of  place 
of  organ,)  he  is  not  without  touches  of  a 
feeling  and  vision,  which,  even  in  the  strictest 
■nse,  i.s  to  be  named  poetical. 
One  deeply  paeticai  idea,  above  all  others, 
lems  to  have  taken  hold  of  him :  the  idea  of 
iHE.  As  was  natural  to  a  poetic  soul,  with 
few  objects  of  Art  in  its  environment,  and 
'  *  in  inward,  ratherthan  invited  outward,  for 
occupation.  This  deep  mystery  of  ever-fiow- 
ing  Time;  "bringing  forth,"  and  as  the  An- 
cients wisely  fabled,  «  devouring"  what  it  has 
brought  forth;  rushing  on,  in  us,  yet  above 
us.  all  uncontrollable  by  us;  and  under  il, 
dimly  visible  athwart  it,  the  bottomless  Eter- 
nal ; — this  is,  indeed,  what  we  may  call  the 
Primary  idea  of  Poetry:  the  first  that  intro- 
daces  itself  into  the  poetic  mind.     As  here : 


«TtM  bee  ahalt 


lis  bnnd, 


And  not  the  first  idea  only,  but  the  greatest, 
properly  the  parent  uf  all  others.  For  if  it 
can  rise  in  the  remotest  ages,  in  the  rudest 
states  of  culture,  wherever  an  "  inspired 
thinker"  happens  to  esist,  it  connects  itself 
still  with  all  great  things;  with  the  highest 
results  of  new  Philosophy,  as  of  primeval 
Theology:  and  for  the  Poel,  in  parlicnlar,  is 
as  the  life-element  wherein,  alone  his  iioncep 
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Figure  ihat,  believe  that,  O  Reader;  then 
say  whether  the  Arabian  TaUt  seem  wonderful  1 
— "  Kounded  with  a  sleep,  (wi(  Schhfv,mgibm)  V 
says  Jean  Paul :  "  these  three  words  created 

To  tarri  now  on  our  worthy  Rhymer,  who 
has  brougni  us  so  much,  and  stingily  insist 
on  his  errors  and  shorlconiings,  were  nu  honest 
procedure.  We  had  the  whole  poetical  ency- 
clopedia lo  draw  upon,  and  say  commodious ly. 
Such  and  such  an  ilem  is  not  here ;  of  which 
encyclopedia  the  highest  genius  can  fill  but  a 
portion.  Wilh  ranch  merit,  far  from  common 
in  his  time,  he  is  not  without  something  of  the 
faults  of  his  lime.  We  praised  him  for  original- 
ity; yet  is  there  a  certain  remainder  of  imita- 
tion in  him;  a  tang  of  the  Circulating  Libra- 
ries, as  in  Sancho's  wine,  with  its  key  and 
thong,  there  was  a  tang  of  iron  and  leather. 
To  be  reminded  of  Crabbe,  with  his  truthful 
severity  of  style,  in  such  a  place,  we  canni 
object;  but  what  if  there  were  a  slight  bravui 
dash  of  the  fair  tuneful  Hemans  ?  Slill  mor 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Byron,  and  his  fiert 
vociferous  mouthitigs,  whether  "passionate, 
or  not  passionate  and  only  theatrical  I  King 
Cambyses'  vein  is,  after  all,  but  a  worthless 
one ;  no  vein  for  a  wise  man.  Strength,  if  that 
be  the  thing  aimed  at,  does  not  manifest  iisetf 
in  spasms,  but  in  stout  bearing  of  burdens, 
Our  Author  says,  "  Ii  is  loo  bad  to  exall  into  a 
hero  the  coxcomb  who  would  have  gone  into 
hysterics  if  a  tailor  had  laughed  at  him." 
Walk  not  in  his  footsteps,  then,  we  say 
whether  as  hero  or  as  singer;  repent  a  little 
for  example,  over  somewhat  in  that  fuliginous 
blue-flaming,  pitch-and-salphur  ''Dream  ol 
Enoch  Wray,"  and  write  the  neit  otherwise. 

We  mean  no  imitation  in  a  bad  palpabh 
sense ;  only  that  there  is  a  tone  of  such  occa 
sionally  audible;  which  ousht  to  be  removed  . 
— of  which,  in  any  case,  we  make  not  much, 
Imitalion  is  a  leaning  on  something  foreign  j 
incompleteness  of  individual  development,  de- 
spring  most  of  our  Author's  faults ;  in  particu- 
lar, his  worst,  which  after  all  is  intrinsically  a 
defect  of  manner.  He  has  little  or  no  Humour. 
Without  Humour  of  character  he  cannot  well 
be  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  got  to  ullerance.  Thus, 
where  he  has  mean  things  to  deal  with,  he 
knows  not  how  lo  deal  with  ihem ;  oftenest 
deals  with  them  more  or  less  meanly.  In  his 
viltiperaiive  prose  Notes,  he  seems  embar- 
rassed; and  bul  ill  hides  his  embarrassment, 
under  an  air  of  predetermined  sarcasm,  of 
knowing  briskness,  almost  of  vulgar  pertness. 
He  says,  he  cannot  help  it;  he  is  poor,  hard- 
worked,  and  "  soot  is  soot."  True,  indeed ;  yet 
there  is  no  connection  between  Poverty  and 
Discourtesy;  which  latter  originates  in  Du" 
ness  alone.  Courtesy  is  the  due  of  Man 
Man;  not  of  snil  of  clothes  lo  suit  of  clolhi 
He  who  could  master  so   many  things,  and 


I  make  even  Corn-Laws  rhyme,  we  require  of 
him  this  further  thing, — a  bearing  worthy  of 
himself,  and  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. — the 
highe.st  and  most  ancient  of  all  orders,  that  of 
Mauhiiod.  A  pert  snappishness  is  no  manner 
and  then  Ihei 


nfluer 


'S  the 


a  fan* 


Let 


speak  wise  things,  and  speak  Ih 
which  latter  may  be  done  in  many  dialects, 
grave  and  gay,  only  in  the  snappish  seldom  or 

The  truth  is,  as  might  have  been  eipected, 
there  is  still  much  lying  in  him  to  be  developed; 
the  hope  of  which  development  it  were  rather 
'  ■     abandon.     Why,  for  example,  should 
view  of  the  world,  his  knowledge  of 
what   ts   and   has   been   in   (he   world,  inde- 
finitely eilend   ilselfl     Were  he  merely  the 
"uneducated   Poet,"  we   should   say,  he   bad 
read  largely;  as  he  is  not  such,  we  say.  Read 
"1  more,  much  more  largely.     Books  enough 
re   are  in   England,  and  of  quite  another 
ighl  and  worth  than  that  circulating-library 
I  i  may  be  procured  loo,  may  be  read,  even 
a  hard-worked  man ;  for  what  man  (either 
God's  service  or  the  Devil's,  as  himself 
chooses  il)  is   not   hard-worked  1     But   here 
again,  where  there  is  a  will   there  is  a  way. 
True,  our  friend  is  no  longer  in  his  teens;  yet 
still,  as  would  seem,  in  the  vigour  of  his  years : 
we  hope  too  that  his  mind  is  nol  finally  shnl 
in,  but  of  the  improvable  and  enlar^eable  son. 
If  Alfieri  {also  kept  busy  enough,  with  horse- 
breaking  and  what  not)  learned  Greek  after  he 
was  fifty,  why  is  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  loo 
old  to  learn  ! 

However,  be  in  the  future  what  there  may, 
our  Rhymer  has  already  done  whai  was  much 
more  difficult,  and  better  than  reading  printed 
books; — looked  into  the  great  prophetic-manu- 
script Book  of  Biisience,  and  read  little  pas- 
sages there.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence 
tolerably  spelled: 


in  Pjiup«r,  lilBckpqArd  tJiaugb 
ell  inBiniDiio  hit  hlnhri^lit :  I 
>riitniin  and  Elliot  bnlh  In  vsii 


Or  this  "of  Jem,  the  rogue  avowed. 
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with  the  smoke  of  Foi^es  rising  over  the 
waste  expatise.  Alas,  no  Arcadia ;  but  the 
aciua!  dwelling-place  of  actual  loil-grimed 
■ons  of  Tubal-cain :  yel  are  there  blossoms  and 
the  wild  natural  fragrance  of  gorse  and  broom ; 
jet  has  the  Craftsman  pauses  in  iiis  toil;  the 
Craftsman  tea  has  an  inheritance  in  Earth; 


ITntillbynonew 

hsiii  lies  of  b 

Lisklotiigkind: 

by  none  who 

In  naught  of  Bat 

h  thai  haih  bu 

HsTsthoieniule 

lBmte!,l.yv 

Bt«..Bih™poDrwomi,»ii4>e 

"HatlSnblffllh 

Day  nf  men 

tea  ihrow'n 

Tbe  bsimner  the 

e,  the  wheel, 

FalsTbouglitno 

more  t  o'er  r< 

oniXlesssl 

Throggb  »ho»« 

To  him  the  very 

Bir  a  banquet 

e^lhepotee 

Hienighloncha 

at  Temple  olTering  Ihanliful  J 
allunedloNBlare'ihBrmnn'i 


— "  King-humbling"   bread-lax,  "  blind    Mis- 
rule" and  enough  else. 

And   so  oor  Corn-Law  Rhymer  plays   his 

Kin.    lu  this  wise,  does  he  indite  and  act  his 
rama  01  Life,  which  for  hitn  is  all  too  Domes- 


-TragicaL  It  is  said,  "'the  good  actor  soon 
.kes  us  forget  the  bad  theatre,  werp  it  but  a 
barn;  while,  again,  nothing  renders  so  ap- 
parent the  badness  of  the  bad  actor  as  a  theatre 
of  peculiar  eiceJIence."  How  much  more  in  a 
theatre  atid  drama  such  as  these  of  Life  ilsell! 
One  other  item,  however,  we  must  note  in  thai 
ill-decorated  SbefMeld  theatre:  the  back-scene 
and  botiom«3ecoratioD  of  it  all ;  which  is  no 
other  than  a  Workhouse.  Alas,  the  Work- 
hoDse  is  the  hourne  whither  all  these  actora 
nd  workers  are  botind;  whence  none  thai 
as  once  passed  it  reiumsl  A  bodeful  sound, 
ke  the  rustle  of  approaching  world-devonring 
tornadoes,  quivers  through  their  whole  exisl- 
id  the  yoice  of  it  is.  Pauperism  t  The 
thanksgiving  they  offer  up  to  Heaven  is,  thai 
they  are  not  yet  Paupers;  the  earnest  cry  of 
their  prayer  is,  that "  God  would  shield  them 
from  the  bitterness  of  Parish  Pay." 

Mournful  enough,  that  a  white  European 
Man  must  pray  wistfully  for  what  the  horse  he 
drives  is  sore  of,~Thal  the  strain  of  his  whole 
faculties  may  not  fail  to  earn  him  food  and 
lodging.  Mournful  that  a  gallant  manly  spirit, 
with  an  eye  to  discern  (he  world,  a  heart  to 
it,  a  hand  canning  and  willing  to 
t,  must  be  haunted  with  snch  a  fear. 
The  grim  end  of  it  all.  Beggary  I  A  soal 
loathing,  what  true  souls  ever  loathe,  Depend- 
ence, help  from  the  unworthy  to  help;  yel 
sucked  into  the  world-whirlpool, — able  to  do 
other:  the  highest  in  man's  heart  struggling 
inly  against  the  lowest  in  man's  destiny  !  In 
good  truth,  if  many  a  siclily  and  sulky  Bjt^h, 
or  Byronlet,  glooming  over  the  woes  of  exisl- 
and  how  unworthy  God's  Universe  is  to 
so  distinguished  a  resident,  could  trans- 
port himself  into  the  patched  coal  and  sooty 
apron  of  a  Sheffield  Blacksmith,  made  with  as 
strange  faculties  and  feelings  as  he,  made  by 
God  Almighty  all  one  as  he  was, — it  would 
throw  a  light  on  much  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  is  it  not  frightful  as  well  as 
mournful  to  consider  how  the  wiile-spread  evil 
is  spreading  wider  and  widerl  Most  persons, 
who  have  had  eyes  to  look  with,  may  havs 
verified,  in  their  own  circle,  the  statement  of 
this  Sheffield  Eye-witness,  and  "from  their 
own  knowledge  and  observation  fearlessly  de- 
clare that  the  little  master-manufacturer,"  ih at 
the  working  man  generally,  "is  in  a  much 
worse  condition  than  he  was  in  twenty-five 
years  ago-"  Unhappily,  ihe  fact  is  too  plain ; 
the  reason  and  scientific  necessity  of  it  is  too 
plain.  In  this  state  of  things,  every  new  man 
is  a  new  misfortune ;  every  new  market  a  new 
complexity;  (he  chapter  of  chances  grows 
ever  more  incalculable ;  the  hungry  gamesters 
(whose  slake  is  their  life)  are  ever  increasing 
in  numbers;  Ihe  world-movement  rolls  on  :  by 
what  method  shall  Ihe  weak  and  help-needing, 
who  has  none  to  help  him,  withstand  it  ?  Alas, 
how  many  brave  hearts,  gronnd  to  pieces  in 
that  unequal  battle,  have  already  sunk;  in 
every  sinking  hearl,  a  Tragedy,  e  s  fa  no  s 
than  that  of  the  Sons  of  Atreus  whe  e  n 
however,  if  no  "kingly  house,"  ye  a  man  y 
house  went  to  the  dust,  and  a  who  e  an  j 
" lineage   was   swept  away."    M  rev 

I  worse  and  worse  till  the  last  brav    hea      s 
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tiroken  in  England  ;  and  this  same  "brave 
Peasianlry"  has  heciime  a  kennel  of  wild-howl- 
ijig  ravenous  Paupers  1  God  be  ihanked  1 
There  is  sinne  feeble  shadow  of  hopes  thai  the 
change  may  have  begnn  while  it  was  yet  time. 
You  may  lift  the  pressure  from  the  free  man's 
shoulders,  and  bid  him  go  forth  rejoicing ;  but 
lift  the  slave's  harden,  he  will  only  wallow  the 

degraded  men  cannot  be  raised  up,  except  by 
what  we  rightly  name  a  miracle. 

Under  which  point  of  view  also,  these  little 
Volumes,  indicating  such  a  character  in  such 
a  piaue,  are  not  without  significance.  One 
faint  symptom  perhaps  that  clearness  will 
return,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  return. 
It  is  as  if  from  that  Gehenna  of  Manofacmring 
Radicalism,  from  amid  its  loud  roaring  and 
cursing,  whereby  nothing  became  feasible, 
nothing  knowable,  e^icept  this  only,  that  misery 
and  malady  existed  there,  we  heard  now  some 
manful  tone  of  reason  and  delermi nation, 
wherein  alone  can  there  be  profit,  or  promise 
of  deliverance.  In  this  Corn-Law  Rhymer  we 
seem  to  trace  something  of  the  antique  spirit; 
a  spirit  which  had  long  become  invisible 
among  our  working  as  among  other  classes; 
which  here,  perhaps  almost  for  the  first  lime, 
reveals  itself  in  an  altogether  modern  political 
vesture.  "ThePariahs  of  the  Isle  of  Woe," 
as  he  passionately  names  ihem,  are  no  longer 
Pariahs  if  they  have  become  Men,  Mere  is 
one  man  of  their  tribe;  in  several  respects  a 
true  man;  who  has  abjured  Hypocrisy  and 
Servility,  yet  not  therewith  trodden  Religion 
and  I«jyalty  nniler  foot;  not  without  justness 
of  insight,  devoulness,  peaceable  heroism  of 
resolve ;  who,  in  all  circumstances,  even  in 
these  strange  one^J.  will  be  found  quitting  him- 
self like  a  man.  One  such  that  has  fonnd  a 
voice;  who  knows  how  many  mute  but  noi 
inactive  brethren  he  may  have  in  his  own  and 
in  ali  other  ranks  t  Seven  thonsand  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal!  These  are  the 
men,  wheresoever  found,  who  are  to  stand 
foi'ih  in  England's  evil  dav,  on  whom  the  hope 
of  England  rests.  For  it'has  been  often  said, 
and  must  often  be  said  again,  that  all  Reform 
escept  a  moral  one  will  prove  unavailing. 
Political  Reform,  pressingly  enough  wanted, 
can  indeed  root  out  ihe  weeds  (gross  deep-fixed 
lazy  dock-weeds,  poisonoas  obscene  hemlocks, 
iueiTectual  spurry  in  abundance ;)  but  it  leaves 
the  ground  empty, — ready  either  for  noble 
fruits,  or  for  new  worse  tares  !  And  how  else 
is  a  Moral  Reform  to  be  looked  for  but  in  this 
way,  that  more  and  more  Good  Men  are,  by  a 
bountiful  Providence,  sent  hither  to  dissemi- 
nate Goodness;  literally  to  sow  it,  as  in  seeds 
shaken  abroad  by  the  living  ireel  For  such, 
in  all  ages  and  places,  is  the  nature  of  a  Good 
Man  ;  he  is  ever  a  mystic  creative  centre  of 
Goodness  ;  his  influence,  if  we  consider  it,  is 
not  to  be  measured ;  for  his  works  do  not  die, 
but  being  of  Eterni^,  are  eternal;  and  in  new 
transformation,  and  ever  wider  dilTusion,  en- 
dure, living  and  life-giving.  Thou  who  ex- 
claimest  over  the  horrors  and  baseness  of  the 
Time,  and  how  Diogenes  would  now  need 
'.antems  in  dajlighl,  think  of  this;  over 
Time  thou  hast  no  power;  to  redeem  a  World 


sunk  in  dishonesty  has  not  been  given  thee; 
solely  over  one  man  therein  thou  hast  a  quite 
absolute  uncontrollable  power;  him  redeem, 
him  make  honest ;  it  will  be  something,  it  will 
be  much,  and  thy  life  and  labour  not  in  vain. 

We  have  given  no  epitomized  abstract  of 
ese  lillle  Books,  such  as  is  the  Reviewer's 
ont ;    we   would   gladly  persuade   many  a 
reader,  high  and  low,  who  takes  interest  not  in 
rhyme  only,  but  in  reason,  and  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-man,  to  purchase  and  peruse  them 
for  himself.    It  is  proof  of  an  innate  love  of 
worth,  and  how  willingly  the  Public,  did  not 
thonsand-voiced  Puffery  so  confuse  it,  woald 
have  to  do  with  substances,  and  not  with  de- 
ceptive shadows,  that  these  Volumes  carry 
"Third  Edition"  marked  on  them, — on  all  of 
them  but  the  newest,  whose  fate  with  the  read- 
world  we-yet  know  not;  which,  however, 
ns  to  deserve  not  worse  but  better  than 
either  of  its  forerunners. 

iippears  to  us  as  if  in  this  humble 
chant  of  the  Villus  Pairiarch  might  be  traced 
of  a  truly  great  idea;  great  though 
all  undeveloped,  the  Rhapsody  of  "Enoch 
Wray"  is,  in  its  nature,  and  unconscious  ten- 
dency. Epic;  a  whole  world  lies  shadowed  in 
it.  what  we  might  call  an  inarticulate,  half> 
audible  Epic!  Tlie  main  figure  is  a  blind  aged 
;  himself  a  ruin,  and  encircled  with  the 
of  a  whole  Era.  Sad  and  great  does  that 
image  of  a  universal  Dissolution  hover  visible 
poetic  background.  Good  old  Enoch ! 
)u(d  do  &o  moch,  was  so  wise,  so  valiant. 
No  Ilion  had  he  destroyed!  yet  somewhat  he 
had  bnilt  np ;  where  the  Hill  stands  noisy  by 
its  cataract,  making  corn  into  bread  for  men, 
it  was  Enoch  that  reared  it,  and  made  the  rode 
rocks  send  il  water ;  wiiere  the  mountain 
Torrent  now  boils  in  vain,  and  is  mere  passing 
music  to  the  traveller,  it  was  Encjch's  cunning 
that  spanned  it  with  that  strong  Arch,  grim, 
time-defying.  Where  Enoch's  hand  or  mind 
been.  Disorder  has  become  Order;  Chaos 
receded  some  h*ttle  bandbreadth  ;  must 
up  some  new  handbreath  of  his  realm. 
Enoch  too  has  seen  his  followers  fall  round 
"  _  itress  of  hardship,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  god's,)  has  performed  funeral  games  for 
them,  and  raised  sandstone  memorials,  and 
carved  his  JUiiii  ad  Phires  IhereoB,  with  his  own 
hand.  The  living  chronicle  and  epitome  of  a 
whole  century  ;  when  he  depans,  a  whole  cen- 
tury will  become  dead,  historical. 

Rudiments  of  an  Epic,  we  say;  and  of  ths 
je  Epic  of  our  Time,— were  the  genins  bnl 
arrived  that  could  sing  it!  Not  "Arms  and 
the  Man;"  "Tools  and  the  Man,"  that  were 
now  our  Epic  What  indeed  are  Tools,  from 
the  Hammer  and  Plnmmet  of  Enoch  Wray  to 
this  Pen  we  now  write  with, but  Arms,  where- 
with to  do  battle  against  Ukreason  wiihoat  or 
within,  and  smite  in  pieces  not  miserable  fel- 
low-men, but  the  Arch  Enemy  that  makes  us 
all  miserable;  henceforth  the  only  legitimate 
battle '. 

Which  Epic,  as  we  granted,  is  here  alto- 
gether imperfectly  snng;  scarcely  a  few  notis 
thereof  brought  freely  out :  nevertheless  with 
I  indication  v-ith  preiliction  that  it  will  be  sung 
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Sacli  is  the  purport  and  merit  of  the  ViHage 
Patriarch;  it  struggles  towards  a  noble  mter- 
Bnce,  which  however  it  can  nowise  find.  Old 
Enoch  is  from  the  first  speechless,  heard  of 
rather  than  heard  or  seen;  at  best,  mate,  mo- 
tionless like  a  stone-pillar  of  his  own  carving. 
Indeed,  to  find  fit  utterance  for  such  meaning 
as  lies  struggling  here  is  a  prohlem,  to  which 
the  highest  poetic  minds  may  long  be  conietil 
to  accomplish  only  approximate  solutions. 
Meanwhile,  oar  honest  Kbymer,  with  do  gaide 
but  the  instinct  of  a  clear  natural  talent,  has 
created  and  adjusted  somewhat,  not  without 
TJtality  of  union  i  has  avoided  somewhat,  the 
load  to  which  lay  open  enough.  His  ViUuge 
Patiiach,  for  example,  th{iogh  of  an  elegiac 
strain,  is  not  wholly  lachrymose,  not  without 
touches  of  rugged  gayelf ; — is  like  Life  itself, 
with  tears  and  toil,  witli  laughter  and  rude 
play,  such  as  meiallurgie  Yorkshire  sees  it : — 
in  which  sense,  that  wondrous  Courtahip  of 
the  sharp-tempered,  ofl-widuwed  Alice  Green 
may  pass,  questionahle,  yet  with  a  certain  air 
of  soot-stained  genuineness.  And  so  has,  not 
a  Picture,  indeed,  yet  a  sort  of  genial  Study 
or  Cartoon  come  together  for  liim;  and  may 
endure  tbere,  after  some  llary  oil-d»ubings, 
which  we  have  seen  framed  with  gilding,  and 
hung  up  in  proud  galleries,  have  become  rags 
and  rubbish. 

To  one  class  of  readers  especially,  such 
Books  as  these  ought  lo  be  interesting; — to  the 
highest,  that  is  to  say,  the  richest  class.  Among 
our  Aristocracy,  there  are  men,  we  trust  there 
are  many  men,  who  feel  that  they  also  are 
workmen,  born  to  (oil,  ever  in  their  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,  faithfully  with  hein  and 
bead  for  those  ihat  with  heart  and  hand  do, 
nnder  the  same  great  Taskmaster,  toil  for 
them ; — who  have  even  this  noblest  and  hard- 
est work  set  before  them — To  deliver  out  of 
that  Egyptian  bondage  to  Wreichedness,  and 
Ignorance,  and  Sin.  the  hardhanded  millions, 
of  whom  this  hardhanded,  earnest  witness, 
and  writer,  is  here  representative.  To  such 
men  his  writing  will  be  as  a  Document,  which 
they  will  lovingly  interpret;  what  is  dark 
and  exasperated  and  acrid,  in  their  hum- 
ble Brother,  they  for  themselves  will  en- 
lighten and  sweeten;  taMng  thankfully  what 
is  the  real  purport  of  his  message,  and  lay- 
ing it  earnestly  to  heart.  Might  an  instruc- 
tive relation  and  interchange  between  High 
and  Low,  at  length  ground  itself,  and  mot 
and  more  perfect  iiseif,  10  the  uuspeaki 
ble  profit  of  all  parlies ;  for  if  all  parties 
are  to  love  and  help  one  another,  the  first 
step  towards  this  is,  that  all  thoroughly  uJ 
derstand  one  another.  To  such  rich  me 
an  authentic  message  from  the  hearts  of  poi 
men,  from  the  heart  of  one  poor  man,  will  be 

To  another  class  of  our  Aristocracy,  agaii 
who  unhappily  feel  rather  that  they  are  «( 
workmen ;  and  profess  not  so  much  lo  bea 
any  burden,  as  to  be  themselves,  with  uimoi 
attainable  ateailiiteii,  and  if  possible,  graee/uU 
men,  borne, — such  a  phenomenon  as  this  ol  the 
Sheffield  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  with  a  Manches- 
ter Delrosier,  and  much  else,  pointing  the 
same  way,  will  be  quite  unwelcome;  indeed. 


the  clearer-sighted,  astonishing  and  alarmltig 
It  indicaies  that  they  find  themselves,  as  Na- 
poleon was  wont  to  say,  "  in  a  new  position ;" 
— a  position  wonderful  enongh ;  of  extreme 
singularity;  to  which,  in  the  whole  course  of 
History,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  case  in  some 
measure  parallel.  The  case  alluded  to  stands 
reiiorded  in  the  BnrJc  of  Numberi:  the  case  of 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.  Truly,  if  we  con- 
sider it,  there  are  few  passages  more  notable 
and  pregnant  in  their  way,  than  this  of  Ba- 
laam. The  Midianilish  Soothsayer  (Truth- 
speaker,  or  as  we  should  now  say,  Counsel- 
giver  and  Senator]  is  journeying  forth,  as  he 
has  from  of  old  quite  prosperously  done,  in 
the  way  of  his  vocation;  not  so  much  lo 
"curse  the  people  of  the  I«rd."  as  to  earn 
for  himself  a  comfortable  penny  by  such 
means  as  are  possible  and  expedient;  some- 
thing, it  is  hoped,  midway  between  cursing 
and  blessing;  which  shall  not,  except  in  case 
of  necessity,  be  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing, 
or  any  thing  so  much  as  a  Nothing  that  will 
look  like  a  Something  and  bring  wages  iu. 
For  the  man  is  not  dishonest ;  far  from  ii ;  still 
less  is  he  honest;  but  above  all  things,  he  is, 
has  been,  and  will  be,  respectable.  Did  calum- 
ny ever  dare  to  fasien  itself  on  the  fair  fame 
of  Balaam!  In  his  whole,  walk  and  conver- 
sation, has  he  not  shown  consistency  enongh; 
ever  doing  and  speaking  the  thing  that  was 
decent;  with  proper  spirit,  maintaining  bis 
status ;  so  that  friend  and  opponent  mu!^l  often 
compliment  him,  and  defy  the  spiteful  world 
to  say.  Herein  art  thou  a  Knave  I  And  now 
as  he  jogs  along,  in  official  comfort,  with 
brave  official  retinue,  his  heart  filled  with  good 
things,  his  head  wiih  schemes  fnr  the  supptes- 
sion  of  Vice,  and  the  Cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious Liberty  all  over  the  worid; — consider 
what  a  spasm,  and  life-cluiching,  ice-taloned 
pang,  must  hnve  shot  through  the  brain  and 
pericardium  of  B^ilaam,  when  his  Ass  not 
only  on  the  sudden  stood  stock-siill,  defying 
spur  and  cudgel,  tiul — liegan  lo  talk,  and  that 
in  a  reasonable  manner!  Did  not  his  face, 
elongating,  collapse,  and  tremor  occupy  his 
joints  T  For  the  thin  crust  of  Respectability 
has  cracked  asunder;  and  a  bottomless  pre- 
ternatural Inane  yawns  under  him  instead- 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
the  spirit-stirring  Vole,  ear-piercing  Hear;  the 
big  Speech  that  makes  ambition  virtue;  soft 
Palm-ereastng  first  of  raptures,  and  Cheers 
thai  emulate  sphere-music :  Balaam's  occupa- 
tion's gone!— 

As  for  our  stout  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  what 
can  we  say  by  way  of  valediction  but  this, — 
Well  done:  come  again,  doing  belter!  -Ad- 
vices enough  there  were;  bat  all  lie  included 
under  one, — To  beep  his  eyes  open,  and  do 
honestly  whatsoever  his  hand  shall  find  lo  do. 
We  have  praised  him  for  sincerity ;  let  him 
become  more  and  more  sincere;  casting  out 
all  remnants  of  Hearsay,  Imitation,  ephemeral 
Speculation;  resolutely  "ffcarin^  his  mind  of 
Cant."  We  advised  a  wider  course  of  read- 
ing :  would  he  furgive  us  if  we  now  suggested 
the  question,  Whether  Rhyme  is  the  only  dia- 
lect he  can  write  in ;  whether  Rhyme  is,  ader 
.  all,  the  natural  or  finest  dialect  for  him!     la 
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good  Proie,  which  differs  inconceivably  from 
bad  Prost,  what  may  not  be  written,  whatmay 
not  be  read;  from  a  Waverley  Novel,  lo  an 
Arabic  Koran,  to  an  English  Bible!  Rhyme 
has  plain  advantages ;  which,  however,  are 
ol^en  purchased  too  dear.  If  the  inward 
Ihought  ran  speak  itself  and  not  sing  itself,  let 
il,  especially  in  these  quite  unmusical  days, 
do  the  former.  la  any  case,  if  the  inward 
Thought  do  not  sing  itself,  that  singing  of  the 
outward  Phrase  is  a  limber-toned,  false  mailer 
we  could  well  dispense  with.  Will  oar  Rhy- 
mer consider  himself,  then ;  and  decide  for 
what  is  actually  best.  Rhyme,  up  to  this  hour, 
never  seems  altogether  obedient  to  him;  and 
disobedient  Rhyme, — who  would  ride  on  it 
that  had  once  learned  walking  1 

He  lakes  amiss  ihai  some  friends  have  ad- 
monished him  to  quit  Politics  ;  we  -will  not 
repeat  that  admonition.  Let  him,  on  this  as  on 
all  other  mailers,  take  solemn  counsel  with  his 
own  Sooraies'-Demoo  i  snch  as  dwells  in  every 
mortal ;  such  as  he  is  a  happy  mortal  who  can 
hear  the  voice  of,  follow  tlie  behests  of,  like  an 
unalterable  law.  At  the  same  time,  we  could 
truly  wish  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his  engaged 
rather  in  considering  what,  in  his  own  sphere, 
could  be  dont,  than  what,  in  his  own  or  other 
spheres,  ought  to  be  deiiroyed;  rather  in  pro- 
ducing or  preserving  the  True,  than  in  mangling 
and  slashing  asunder  the  False.  Let  him  be 
at  ease:  the  False  is  already  dead,  or  lives 
only  with  a  mock  life.  The  death-sentence  of 
the  False  was  of  old,  from  the  first  beginning 


cHlten  in  Heaven ;  and  is  now  proclaimed 
:  Earlh,  and  read  aloud  at  all  market- 
innumerable  volunteer  lip- 
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same :  for  which  needful  service  men  inferior 
Co  him  may  suffice.  Why  should  the  heart  of 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  be  troubled  1  Spite  of 
"  Bread-tax,"  he  and  his  brave  children,  who 
will  emulate  their  sire,  have  yet  bread:  the 
Workhouse,  as  we  rejoice  to  fancy,  has  receded 
into  the  safe  distance ;  and  is  now  quite  shut 
out  fram  his  poetic  pleasure-ground.  Why 
should  he  afflict  himself  with  devices  of  "  Bo- 
rough mongering  gowls,"  or  the  -rage  of  the 
Heathen  imagining  a  vain  thing!  Thismatler, 
which  he  calls  Corn-Law,  will  not  have  (om- 
pleled  itself,  adjusted  itself  into  clearness,  for 
the  space  of  a  century  or  two :  nay,  aller 
twejity  centuries,  whal  will  there,  or  can  there 
be  for  the  son  of  Adam,  but  Work,  Work,  two 
hands  quite  futloT  Work!  Meanwhile,  is  not 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  already  a  king,  though 
a  belligerent  one;  king  of  his  own  mind  and 
faculty,  and  whal  man  in  Ihe  long  run  is  king 
of  more  1  Kol  one  in  the  thousand,  even 
among  sceptered  kings,  of  so  much.  Be  dili- 
gent in  business,  then;  fervent  in  spirit.  Above 
ntl  things,  lay  aside  anger,  un charitableness, 
hatred,  noisy  tumult;  avoid  them,  as  worse 
than  Pestilence,  worse  than  "  Bread-lax"  itself: 
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TuE  spacious  courts  of  the  Prince's  Castle 
were  still  veiled  in  thick  mists  of  an  autumnal 
morning;  through  which  veil,  meanwhile,  as 
il  melted  into  clearness,  you  could  more  or 
less  discern  the  whole  Hunter-company,  on 
horseback  ar.d  on  foot,  all  busily  astir.  The 
hasty  occupations  of  the  nearest  were  distin- 
guishable ;  there  was  lengthening,  shortening 
of  stirrup-leathers;  there  was  handling  of  rifles 
and  shot-pouches,  there  was  pulling  of  game- 
bags  to  rights ;  while  the  hounds,  impatient  in 
their  leashes,  threatened  lo  drag  tlieir  keepers 
off  with  them.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  horse 
showed  spirit  more  than  enough;  driven  on 
by  its  fiery  nature,  or  excited  by  the  spur  of 
its  rider,  who  even  now  in  the  half-dusk  could 
not  repress  a  certain  self-complacent  wish  to 
eihibit  himself.  All  waited,  however,  on  the 
Prince,  who,  taking  leave  of  his  young  consort, 
was  now  aelaying  too  long. 

United  a  short  while  ago,  they  already  felt 
the  happiness  of  consentaneous  dispositions; 
both  were  of  active  vivid  character ;  each  will- 


ingly participated  in  the  tastes  and  endeavours 
of  Ihe  other.  The  Prince's  father  had  already, 
in  his  time,  discerned  and  improved  Ihe  season 
when  it  became  evident  that  all  members  of 
the  commonwealth  should  pass  their  days  tit 
equal  industry;  should  all,  in  equal  working 
and  producing,  each  in  his  kind,  first  earn  and 
then  enjoy. 

How  well  this  had  prospered  was  visible  in 
these  very  days,  when  the  head-market  was  a 
holding,  which  you  might  well  enough  have 
named  a  (air.  The  Prince  yester-even  had  led 
his  Princess  on  horseback  through  the  tumult 
of  the  heaped-up  wares;  and  pointed  out  tu 
her  how  on  this  spot  the  Mountain  region  met 
the  Plain  country  in  profitable  barter :  he  could 
here,  with  the  objects  before  him,  awaken  her 
attention  to  the  various  induslry  of  his  Land. 
If  the  Prince  at  this  lime  occupied  himself 
almost  exclusively  with  these 
13,  and  in  parliealar  worked 
icessantly    with    his    Finance-minister,  yet 


would  the  Hunt-master  to 
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whose  pleading,  Ihe  templaLion  could  not  be 
resisted  lo  iinderiake,  in  this  choice  autumn 
■weather,  a  Hunt  that  had  already  been  post- 
poned ;  and  so  for  the  household  itself,  and  for 
the  many  stranger  visitants,  prepare  a  peculiar 
and  singular  festivity. 

The  Princess  stayed  behind  with  reluctance  : 
but  it  was  proposed  to  push  far  into  the  Moun- 
tains, and  stir  up  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  forests  there  with  an  oneipected  invasion. 

At  parting,  her  lord  failed  not  lo  propose  a 
ride  for  her,  with  Friedrich,  the  Prince-Uncle, 
as  escort:  "I  will  leave  thee,"  said  he,  "our 
Houorio  too,  as  Equerry  and  Page,  who  will 
manage  all."  In  pursuance  of  which  words, 
he,  in  descending,  gave  to  a  handsome  youn^f 
man  the  needful  injunctions;  and  soon  there- 
after disappeared  with  guests  and  train. 

The  Princess,  who  had  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  husband  while  still  down  ii< 
Ihe  court,  now  retired  to  the  back  apartments 
which  commatided  a  free  prospect  towards  the 
Mountains;  and  so  ranch  the  lovelier,  as  the 
Castle  itself  stood  on  a  sort  of  elevation,  and 
thus,  behind  as  well  as  before,  afforded  mani- 
fold magniGcent  views.  She  found  the  line 
telescope  still  in  the  position  where  they  had 
left  it  yester-even,  when  amusing  themselves 
over  bush  and  hill  and  forest-summit,  with  the 
lofly  ruins  of  Ihe  primeval  Slammburg,  nr 
Family  Tower;  which  in  the  clearness  of  eve- 
ning stood  out  noteworthy,  as  al  that  hoar,  with 
iis  great  light-and-^hade  masscK.ihe  best  aspect 
of  so  vetierable  a  memorial  of  old  lime  was  to 
be  had.  This  morning  too,  with  the  approii- 
mating  glasses,  might  be  beautifully  seen  the 
autumnal  tinge  of  the  trees,  many  in  kind  aud 
number,  which  had  struggled  tip  through  the 
masonry  anhindered  and  undisturbed  dorins; 
long  years.  The  fair  dame,  however.direcied 
the  tube  somewhat  lower,  to  a  waste  stony  flat, 
over  which  the  Hunting-train  was  to  pass :  she 
wailed  the  moment  with  patience,  and  was  not 
disappointed ;  for  with  the  clearness  and  mag- 
nifying power  of  the  instrument  her  glancing 
eyes  plainly  distinguished  the  Prince  and  the 
Head-Equerry ;  nay,  she  forbore  not  again  to 
wave  her  handkerchief,  as  some  momentary 
pause  and  looking-back  was  fancied  perhaps, 
rather  than  observed. 

Prince-Uncle,  Friedrich  by  name,  now  with 
announcement,  entered,  attended  by  his  Pain- 
ter, who  carried  a  large  portfolio  under  his 
arm.  "Dear  Cousin,"  said  the  hale  old  geo- 
tleman,  "  we  here  present  you  with  the  Views 
of  the  Stammbui^,  taken  on  vaiious  si<les  to 
show  how  the  mighty  Pile,  warred  on  and 
warring,  has  from  old  times  fVonted  the  year 
and  its  wealherj  how  here  and  (here  its  wall 
had  to  yield,  here  and  there  rush  down  into 
waste  ruins.  However,  we  have  now  done 
much  to  make  the  wild  mass  accessible;  for 
more  there  wants  nol  lo  set  every  traveller, 
every  visitor,  into  astonishment,  into  admira- 

As  the  Prince  now  exhibited  the  separate 
leaves  hec  n  nued  "Here  where,  advancing 
np  the  h  I  ou  way  through  the  ooier  ring- 
walls  yo  I  reach  he  Fortress  proper,  rise 
again  us  a  rock  he  firmest  of  the  whol 
raoun  a  n    on  th      I  ere  stands  a  lower  built, 


yet  when  Nature  leaves  off,  and  Art  and  Han 
diorafl  begin,  no  one  can  distinguish.    Farther 
you  perceive  sidewards  walls  abutting  on  it, 
donjons    terrace-wise   stretching  down. 
I  speak  wrong,  for  to  the  eye  it  is  but  a 
d  that  encircles  that  old  summit;   these 
hundred  and  fifty  years  no  aie  has  soundat' 
',  and  the  massiest  stems  have  on  all  sidei 
sprung  Hpi  wherever  you  press  inwards  lo  the 
walls,  the  smooth  maple,  the   rough  oak,  the 
taper  pine,  with  trunk  and  roots  ojipnse  you ; 
id  these  we  have  to  wind,  and  pick  our 
ith  skill.    Dobut  lookhowa^tfully 
Master  has  brought  Ihe  chBracler  of  it  on 
paper;  how  the  roots  and  stems,  the  species 
of   each    distinguishable,    twist    themselves 
among  the   masonry,  and   the   huge   boughs 
come  looping  through  the  holes.    It  is  a  wil- 
derness like  no  other;  an  accidentally  unique 
;ality,  where  ancient  traces  of  long-vanished 
power  of  Man,  and  the  ever-living,  ever-work- 
g  power  of  Nature  show  themselves  in  the 
most  earnest  confiict." 

Exhibiting  another  leaf,  he  went  on ;  "  What 
say  you  now  to  the  Castle-court,  which,  be- 
;ssible  by  Ihe  falling  in  of  the  old 
had  for  immemorial  lime  been 
Trodden  by  no  fnolT  We  sought  to  get  at 
it  by  a  side;  have  pierced  through  walls, 
blasted  vaults  asunder,  and  so  provided  a  con- 
secret  way.  Inside  it  needed  no 
clearance;  here  stretches  a  Qal  rock-summil, 
iraoolhed  by  nature:  hut  yet  strong  trees  have 
n  spots  found  luck  and  opportunity  for  rooting 
themselves  there;  they  have  softly  hot  de- 
cidedly grown  up,  and  now  stretch  out  their 
boughs  into  the  galleries  where  the  knights 
nee  walked  to  and  fro ;  nay,  through  the  doors 
nd  windows  into  the  vaulted  halls;  out  of 
'hich  we  would  nol  drive  thetn:  they  have 
fen  got  the  mastery,  and  may  keep  it.  Sweep- 
ing away  deep  strata  of  leaves,  we  have  found 
the  nolablest  place  all  smoothed,  (he  like  of 
which  were  perhaps  not  (o  he  met  wilh  in  the 

After  all  this,  however,  it  is  still  (o  be.re- 
marked,  and  on  the  spot  itself  well  worih  ex- 
amining, how  on  (he  steps  thai  lead  up  to  the 
main  lower,  a  maple  has  struck  root  and  fash- 
ioned itself  to  a  stout  tree,  so  that  you  can 
hardly  with  difitculty  press  by  it,  to  mount  the 
battlements  and  gaze  over  the  unbnnnded  pros- 
pect Yet  here  too,  you  linger  pleased  in  the 
shade;  for  that  tree  is  it  which  high  over  the 
whole  wondrously  lifts  itself  into  the  air. 

"Let  us  thank  the  brave  Artist,  then,  who  so 
deservingly  in  various  pictures  teaches  us  the 
whole,  even  as  if  we  saw  it:  he  has  spent  ihe 
fairest  hours  of  (he  day  and  of  the  ."ieason 
therein,  and  for  weeks  long  kept  moving  about 
these  scenes.  Here  in  this  corner  has  there 
for  him,  and  ihe  warder  we  gave  him,  been  a 
little  pleasant  dwelling  fitted  np.  You  could 
not  think,  my  Best,  what  a  lovely  outlook  into 
the  country,  into  court  and  walls,  he  has  got 
there.  But  now  when  all  is  once  in  outline,  so 
pure,  so  characteristic,  he  may  finish  it  down 
here  at  his  ease.  With  these  pictures  we  will 
decorate  our  garden-hall;  and  no  one  shall 
recreale  his  eyes  over  our  regular  parterres, 
onr  groves  and  shady  walks,  without  wishing 
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nimself  up  there,  lo  follow,  in  actual  sight  of 
ihe  old  and  of  the  new,  of  the  slubborn,  tnflei- 
ihtc,  indestructible,  and  of  the  fresh,  pliant, 
irresistible,  what  reflections  and  comparisons 
would  rise  for  him." 

Honorio  entered,  with  notice  that  the  horses 
were  brought  otit;  then  said  the  Princess,  Turn- 
ing (o  the  Uncle:  "Let  us  ride  up;  anfl  you 
will  show  me  in  reality  what  you  have  here 
set  before  nie  in  imagte.  Ever  since  I  came 
among  you,  I  have  heard  of  this  nndertakingi 
and  should  now  like  of  all  things  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  what  in  the  narrative  seemed 
impossible,  and  in  ih*  depictins;  remains  im- 
probable.— "  Not  yet,  my  Love,  answered  the 
Prince:  "what  you  here  saw  is  what  it  can 
become  and  is  becoming;  for  the  present 
much  in  the  enterprise  stands  still  amid  im- 
pediments; Art  must  first  be  complete,  if  Na- 
ture is  not  to  shame  it." — "Then  let  us  ride  at 
least  upwards,  were  it  only  to  the  foot:  I  have 
the  greatest  wish  to-day  lo  look  about  me  far 
in  the  world." — "Aliogether  as  you  will  it," 
replied  the  Prince. — "Lei  us  ride  through  the 
Town,  however,"  continued  the  Lady,  "over 
the  great  marliet-place,  where  stands  the  in- 
numerable crowd  of  booths,  looting  like  a 
little  city,  like  a  camp.  It  is  as  if  the  wants 
and  occapations  of  all  the  families  in  the  land 
were  turned  outwards,  assembled  in  this  cen- 
tre, and  brought  into  the  light  of  day :  for  the 
attentive  observer  can  descry  whatstiever  it  is 
that  man  performs  and  needs;  you  fancy,  for 
Ihe  moment,  there  is  no  money  necessary,  that 
all  business  could  here  be  managed  by  barter, 
anil  BO  nl  bottom  it  is.  Since  the  Prince,  last 
night,  set  me  on  these  reflections,  it  is  pleasant 
toconsiiler  how  here,whereMountainand  Plain 
meet  together,  bolb  so  clearly  speak  out  what 
they  require,  and  wish.  For  as  the  High- 
lander can  fashion  the  timber  of  his  woods 
into  a  hundred  shapes,  and  mould  his  iron  for 
all  manner  of  uses,  so  these  others  from  below 

in  which  oilen  you  can  hardly  discover  the 
material  or  recognise  the  aim." 

"I  am  aware,"  answered  the  Prince,  "that 
my  Nephew  turns  his  utmost  care  lo  these 
things;  for  specially,  on  the  present  occasion, 
this  main  point  comes  to  be  considered,  thai 
one  receive  more  than  one  give  out:  which  to 
manage  is,  in  the  long  run,  (he  sum  of  all  Po- 
lilical  Economy,  as  of  the  smallest  private 
housekeeping.  Pardon  me,  however,  my  Best: 
I  never  like  to  ride  through  markets  ;  al  every 
step  you  are  hindered  and  kept  hack;  and  then 
flames  op  in  my  imagination  Ihe  monstrous 
misery  which,  as  it  were,  burnt  itself  into  my 
eyes,  when  I  witnessed  one  such  world  of 
wares  go  off  in    fire.    I  had  scarcely  got  to 

"Let  us  not  lose  the  bright  hours,"  inter 
rupied  the  Princess,  for  the  worthy  man  hat 
already  more  than  once  afflicted  her  with  tht 
minute  description  of  that  mischance  r  how  he 
being  on  a  long  journey,  resting  in  the  best 
inn,  on  the  market-place  which  was  just  then 
swarming  with  a  fair,  had  gone  lo  bed  exceed- 
ingly fatigued ;  and  in  the  night-time  been,  by 
shrieks,  and  flames  rolling  up  against  his 
'odging,  hideously  awakened. 
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The  Princess  hastened  to  monnl  her  favour- 
1  horse:  and  led,  not  through  the  backgate 
upwards,  but  through  ihe  foregale  downwards 
her  reluctant- willing  attendant;  for  who  but 
would  gladly  have  ridden  by  her  side,  who  but 
would  gladly  have  followed  after  her.  And  so 
Honorio  too  had  without  regret  stayed  back, 
from  the  otherwise  so  wished-for  Hunt,  to  be 
exclusively  at  her  service. 

As  was  to  be  aniicipaied,  they  could  only 
id e  through  the  market  step  by  step:  but  the 
fair  Lovely  one  enlivened  every  stoppage  by 
some  sprightly  remark,  "  I  repeat  my  lesson 
of  y ester-night,"  said  she, "  since  Necessity  is 
?ing  our  patience."    And  in  irnih,  the  whole 
ass  of  men  so  crowded  about  the  riders,  that 
eir  progress  was  slow.    The  people  gazed 
ilh  joy  at  the  young  dame  ;  and,  on  so  many 
smiling  countenances,  might  be  read  the  plea- 
sure  they  felt  to   see   ihat   the  first  woman 
in   the  land   was   also   the  fairest  and  grace- 
fullest 

Promiscuously  mingled  stood.  Mountaineers, 
who  had  built  their  still  dwellings  amid  rocks, 
firs,  and  spruces;  Lowlanders  from  hills, 
meadows,  and  leas ;  craftsmen  of  the  little 
towns;  and  what  else  had  all  assembled  there. 
After  a  quiet  glance,  the  Princess  remarked  lo 
her  atlendant,  how  all  these,  whencesoever 
they  came,  had  taken  more  sins' than  necessary 
for  their  clothes,  more  cloth  and  linen,  more 
ribands  for  trimming.  It  is  as  if  the  women 
could  not  he  bushy  enough,  Ihe  men  not  puffy 
enouph,  to  please  themselves. 

"We  will  leave  them  that,"  answered  the 
uncle ;  "  spend  his  superfluily  on  what  he  will, 
a  man  is  happy  in  it ;  happiest  when  he  there- 
with decks  and  dizens  himself."  The  fair 
dame  nodded  assent. 

So  had  they  by  degrees  got  upon  a  clear 
space,  which  led  out  lo  the  suburbs,  when,  at 
the  end  of  many  small  booths  and  stands,  a 
larger  edifice  of  boards  showed  itself,  which 
was  scarcely  glanced  at  till  an  ear-lacerating 
bellow  sounded  forth  from  it.  The  feeding- 
honr  of  the  wild  beasts  there  exhibited  seemed 
to  have  corae:  the  Lion  let  his  forest  and 
desert-voice  be  heard  in  all  vigour;  the  horses 
shuddered,  and  all  must  remark  bow,  in  the 
peaceful  wHys  and  workings  of  the  cultivated 
world,  the  King  of  the  wilderness  so  fearfully 
announced  himself.  Coming  nearer  the  booth, 
yon  could  not  overlook  the  variegated  colossal 
pictures  representing  with  violent  colours  and 
strong  emblems  those  foreign  beasts;  to  a 
sight  of  which  the  peaceful  burgher  was  lo  be 
irresistibly  enticed.  The  grim  monstrous 
tiger  was  pouncing  on  a  blackamoor,  on  the 
point  of  tearing  him  in  shreds;  a  lion  stood 
earnest  and  majestic,  as  if  he  saw  no  prey 
worthy  of  him ;  other  wondrous  party-co- 
loured creatures,  beside  these  mighty  ones, 
deserved  less  attention. 

"As  we  come  back,"  said  the  Princess,  "we 
will  alight  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  these 
gentry." — "  It  is  strange,"  observed  the  Prince, 
"that  man  alivays  seeks  excitement  by  Terror. 
Inside,  there,  the  Tiger  lies  quite  quiet  in  his 
cage:  and  here  must  he  ferociously  dart  upon 
a  black,  (hat  the  people  may  fancy  the  like  i« 
to  be  seen  within;  o'  murder  and  sudden  dealh, 
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of  bamingand  destruction,  there  is  not  enough. 
Iml  ballad-singe ts  must  at  every  corner  keej 
repealing  U.  Good  man  will  have  himself 
fnghleued  a  liltle;  to  feel  ibe  belter, 
how  beautiful  and  laudable  it  is  to  draw  breath 
in  freedom." 

Whatever  of  apprehensiveness  from  such 
bugbear  images  might  have  remained, 
soon  all  and  wholly  effaced,  as,  issuing  through 
the  gate,  our  parly  entered  on  the  nheerfullesl 
of  scenes  The  road  led  first  up  the  Riser, 
yet  but  a  small  current,  sod  bearing  only  light 
boats,  but  which  by  and  by,  as  renowned  world- 
stream,  would  carry  fM'th  its  name  and  waters, 
and  enliven  distant  lands.  They  proceeded 
next  Ihrongh  well  cultivated  fruit^gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  softly  aRcending;  and  by 
degrees  you  could  look  about  you 
now-disclosed  much-peopled  region,  til 
thicket,  then  a  Utile  wood  admitted  out 
and  the  gracefullesi  localities  refreshed  and 
limited  their  view.  A  meadow  vale  leading 
upwards,  shortly  before  mown  for  the  second 
time,  velvet-like  to  look  npon,  watered  by 
brook  rushing  ooi  lively,  copious  at  once  from 
the  uplands  above,  received  them  as  with  wel- 
come ;  and  so  they  approached  a  higher,  freer 
station,  which,  on  ii^suing  from  the  wooii  alter 
a  stilf  ascent,  they  gained;  and  could 
descry,  over  new  clumps  of  trees,  the  old 
Castle,  the  goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  rising 
the  distance,  as  pinnacle  of  the  rock  and  forest. 
Backwards,  again,  (for  never  did  one  mount 
hither  without  turning  round,)  they  caught, 
through  accidental  openings  of  the  high  trees, 
the  Prince's  Castle,  ou  the  lefl,  lightened  by 
the  morning  sun  ;  the  well-built  higher  quarter 
of  the  Town  softened  under  light  smoke-clouds ; 
and  so  on,  rightwards,  the  under  Town,  the 
River  in  several  bendings,  with  its  meado 
and  mills;  on  the  fanher  side,  an  eitens 
fertile  region. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  with  the  pros- 

Eieci,  or  raiher  as  usually  happens  when  we 
ook  round  from  so  high  a  station,  become 
doubly  eager  for  a  wider,  less  limited  view, 
they  rode  on,  over  a  broad  stony  flat,  where 
the  mighty  Ruin  stood  fronting  Ihem,  as  a 
green-crowned  sammit,  a  few  old  trees  far 
down  about  its  foot;  they  rode  along;  and 
so  arrived  there,  just  at  the  steepest,  most 
inaccessible  side.  Great  rocks  jutting  out 
from  of  old,  insensible  of  every  change,  firm, 
well-founded,  stood  clenched  ingeiher  there; 
and  so  it  lowered  upwards:  what  had  fallen  at 
intervals  lay  in  huge  plates  and  fragments 
confusedly  heaped,  and  seemed  to  forbid  the 
boldest  any  attempt.  But  the  steep,  the  pre- 
cipitous is  inviting  to  youth :  to  undertake  it, 
to  siorm  and  conquer  it,  is  for  young  limbs  an 
enjoyment.  The  Princess  testified  desire  for 
an  attempt;  Honorio  was  at  her  hand;  the 
Prince-Uncle,  if  easier  to  satisfy,  took  it  cheer- 
fully, and  wonid  show  thai  he  too  had  strength : 
the  horses  were  lo  wait  below  among  the  trees ; 
our  climbers  make  for  a  certain  point,  where 
a  huge  projecting  rock  affords  a  standing-room, 
and  a  prospect,  which  indeed  is  already  pass- 
ing over  mto  the  bird's-eye  kind,  yet  folds  itself 
together  there  picturesquely  enough. 
The  sun,   almost  at  its  meridian,  lent  the 


clearest  tight;  the  Prince's  Castle,  with  its 
compartments,  main  buildings,  wings,  domes, 
and  towers,  lay  clear  and  stately ;  the  upper 
Town  in  its  whole  eitent;  into  the  lower  also 
you  could  conveniently  look,  nay.  by  the  tele- 
scope distinguish  (he  booths  in  the  market- 
place. So  forihersome  an  instrument  Honorio 
woald  never  leave  behind :  they  looked  at  the 
River  upwards  and  downward.^,  on  this  side 
tlie  mountainous,  terrace-like,  inierrupted  ex- 
panse, on  that  the  upswelling,  fruitful  land, 
alternating  in  level  and  low  hill ;  places  in- 
numerable; for  it  was  long  customary  to  dis- 
pute how  many  of  them  were  here  lo  be  seen. 
Over  the  great  expanse  lay  a  cheerful  still- 
ness, as  is  common  at  noon;  when,  as  the 
Ancients  were  wont  to  say.  Pan  is  asleep,  and 
all   Nature   holds  her   breath  not  to  awaken 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  said  the  Princess, 
"thai  I,  on  some  such  high  far-seeing  spot, 
have  reftecled  how  Nature  all  clear  looks  so 
pure  and  peaceful,  and  gives  you  the  impres- 
sion as  if  there  were  nothing  contradictory  in 
the  world ;  and  yet  when  you  return  back  into 
the  habitation  of  man,  be  il  lofly  or  low,  wide 
or  narrow,  there  is  ever  somewhat  io  contend 
with,  to  battle  with,  to  smooth  and  put  tc 
rights." 

Honorio,  whn,  meanwhile,  was  looking 
through  the  glass  at  the  Town,  exclaimed: 
"Seel  see!  'fhere  is  fire  in  the  marbel!" 
They  looked,  and  conld  observe  some  smoke, 
the  flames  were  smothered  in  the  daylight. 
"The  fire  spreads!"  cried  he,  still  looking 
through  the  glass ;  the  mischief  indeed  now 
became  noticeable  to  the  good  eyes  of  the 
Princess;  from  time  to  time  you  observed  a 
red  burst  of  ilame;  the  smoke  mounted  aloft; 
and  Prince-Uncle  said:  "Let  us  return;  that 
good ;  I  always  feared  I  should  see 
sery  a  second  lime."  They  descended, 
got  back  to  their  horses.  "Ride,"  said  the 
■"rincess  to  ihe  Uucle,  "  fast,  but  not  without 
groom  ;  leave  me  Honorio,  we  will  follow 
ithout  delay.  The  Uncle  felt  the  reason- 
ableness,  nay  necessity  of  this ;  and  started 
off  down  the  waste  stony  slope,  at  the  quickest 
ace  Ihe  ground  allowed. 
As  the  Princess  mounted,  Honorio  said: 
Please  your  Excellency  to  ride  slow  !  In  the 
Town  as  in  the  Casile.  the  fire-apparatus  is  in 
perfect  order;  the  people,  in  this  unexpected 
ident,  will  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind, 
have  bad  ground,  little 
s ;  quick  riding  is  unsafe; 
?e  arrive,  the  fire  will  be 
got  under."  The  Princess  did  not  think  so; 
she  observed  thesmnke  ''preading,she  (ancied 
that  she  saw  a  dame  lash  up,  that  she  heard 
ision;  and  now  in  her  imagination  all 
ific  things  awoke,  which  the  worthy 
Uncle's  repeated  narrative  of  his  e^tperiences 
in  that  msrket-confiagration  had  too  deeply 
implanted  there. 

Frightful  doubtless  had  that  business  been, 
alarming  and  impressive  enough  to  leave  be* 
'  nd  it,  painfully  through  life  long,  a  boding 
id  image  of  its  recurrence,  when,  in  the  night- 
ason,  on   the   great   booth-covered  market- 
space,  a  sudden  fire  had  seized  booth  alter 
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booth,  before  [he  sleepers  in  these  light  huts 
could  be  shaken  out  of  deep  dreams;  the 
Piince  himself,  as  a  wearied  stranger  arriving 
only  for  rest,  started  from  his  sleep,  sprang  to 
the  window,  saw  all  fearfully  illuminated; 
flame  afler  flame,  from  the  right,  from  the  left, 
(iarting  ihroug:h  each  other,  rolls  quivering  to- 
wards him.  The  houses  of  the  markel-place, 
reddened  in  the  shine,  seemed  already  glowing, 
threatened  every  moment  to  kindle,  and  burst 
forth  in  fire  ;  below,  (he  element  raged  wilhoijt 
let;  planks  cracked,  laths  cracked,  the  canvas 
flew  abroad,  and  its  dasky  lire-peaked  tatters 
whined  iheraselres  round  and  aloft,  as  if  bad 
spirits,  in  their  own  element,  wilh  perpetual 
ohange  of  shape,  were,  in  capricious  dance, 
devouring  one  another;  and  there  and  yonder 
would  dart  vp  out  from  Iheir  penal  fire.  And 
then  with  wild  howls  each  saved  what  was  at 
hand ;  servants  and  masters  laboured  to  drag 
forth  bales  already  seized  by  the  flames,  to 
i.naloli  away  yet  somewhat  from  the  burning 
shelves,  and  pack  it  into  the  chests,  which  too 
they  must  at  last  leave  a  prey  to  the  hastening 
flame.  How  many  a  one  could  have  prayed 
but  for  a  moment's  pause  to  the  loud-advanc- 
ing fire;  as  he  looked  round  for  the  possibility 
of  some  device,  and  was  with  all  his  possession 
already  seized  :  on  the  one  side,  burnt  and 
glowed  already,  what  on  the  other  still  stood  in 
dark  night.  Obstinate  characters,  will-strong 
men  grimly  fronted  the  grim  foe,  and  saved 
much,  with  loss  of  their  eyebrows  and  hair. 
Alas,  all  this  waste  confusion  now  rose  anew 
before  the  fair  spirit  of  the  Princess ;  the  gay 
morning  prospect  was  all  overclouded,  and 
ber  eyes  darkened ;  wood  and  meadow  had 
pnt  on  a  look  of  strangeness,  of  danger. 

Entering  the  peaceful  vale,  heeding  little  its 
refreshing  coolness,  they  were  but  a  few  steps 
down  from  the  copious  fountain  of  the  brook 
which  flowed  by  them,  when  the  Princess  de- 
scried, quite  down  in  the  thickets,  something 
singular,  whieh  she  soon  recognised  for  the 
tiger:  springing  on,  as  she  a  short  while  ago 
had  seen  him  painted,  be  came  towards  her; 
and  this  image,  added  to  the  frightful  ones  she 
was  already  basy  with,  made  the  strangest 
impression.  "Fly!  your  Grace," cried  Honorio. 
"fly!"  She  turned  her  horselowards the  steep 
hill  they  had  jnst  descended.  The  young  man, 
rushing  on  towards  the  monster,  drew  his 
pistol  and  fired  when  he  thought  himself  near 
enough ;  but,  alas,  without  eSecX ;  the  tiger 
sprang  to  a  side,  the  horse  fettered,  the  pro- 
voked wild  beast  followed  his  course,  upwards 
straight  afttr  the  Princess.  She  galloped,  what 
her  horse  could,  up  the  steep  stony  space; 
scarcely  apprehending  that  so  delicate  a  crea- 
ture, unused  to  snch  exertion, conid  not  hold  out. 
It  overdid  itself,  driven  on  by  the  necessitated 
Princess ;  it  stumbled  on  the  loose  gravel  of 
the  steep,  and  again  stumbled ;  and  at  last 
fell,  after  violent  efforts,  powerless  to  thi 
ground.  The  fair  dame,  resolute  and  dexlroui 
failed  not  instantly  to  get  npon  her  feet;  Ihi 
horse  too  rose,  but  the  tiger  was  approaching ; 
though  not  with  vehement  speed  ;  the  uneven 
ground,  the  sharp  stones  seemed  to  damp  his 
impetuosity;  and  only  Honorio  flying  after  him, 
'iding  with  checked  speed  along  with  him,  ap- 
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peared  to  stimulate  and  provoke  his  force 
anew.  Both  runners,  at  the  same  instant, 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Princess  was  stand- 
ing by  her  horse:  the  Knight  bent  himself, 
fired,  and  wilh  this  second  pistol  hit  the  mon- 
ster through  the  head,  so  that  it  rushed  down ; 
and  now,  stretched  out  in  full  length,  flrsl 
clearly  disclosed  the  might  and  terror  where- 
of only  the  bodily  hull  was  left  lying.  Honorio 
had  sprung  from  his  horse ;  was  already  kneel- 
ing on  the  beast,  quenching  its  last  movements, 
atid  held  his  drawn  hanger  in  his  right  hand. 
The  youth  was  beautiful ;  he  had  come  dash- 
ing on  as  in  sports  of  the  lance  and  the  ring 
the  Princess  had  often  seen  him  do.  Even  so 
the  riding-course  would  his  bullet,  as  he 
darted  by,  hit  the  Turk's-bead  on  the  pole, 
right  under  the  turban  in  the  brow;  even  so 
rould  he,  lightly  prancing  up,  prick  his  naked 
labre  into  the  fallen  mass,  and  lift  it  from  the 
ground.  In  all  such  arts  lie  was  dextrous 
id  felicitous ;  both  now  stood  him  in   good 

"Give  bim  the  rest,"  said  the  Princess:  "I 
fear  he  will  hurt  you  with  his  claws." — "Par- 
answered  the  youth :  "  he.  is  already 
dead  enough;  and  I  would  not  hurt  the  skin, 
ihich  next  winter  shall  shine  upon  your 
ledae." — "  Sport  not,"  Said  the  Princess : 
whatsoever  of  pious  fealing  dwells  in  the 
depth  of  the  heart  unfolds  itself  in  such  a  rao- 
" — "  I  loo,"  cried  Honorio,  "  was  never 
pious  than  even  now;  and  therefore  do  I 
think  of  what  is  joyfullest ;  I  look  at  the  tiger's 
*  "  ily  as  it  can  attend  you  to  do  you  plea- 
' — "It  wonld  for  ever  remind  me,"  said 
of  this  fearful  moment."—"  Yet  is  it," 
replied  the  youth  with  glowing  cheeks,  "a  more 
'  is  spoil  than  when  the  weapons  of  slain 
!  are  carried  for  show  before  the  vic- 
I  shall  bethink  me,  at  sight  of  it,  of 
your  boldness  and  cleverness;  and  need  not 
add  that  you  may  reckon  on  my  thanks  and 
the  Prince's  favour  for  your  life  long.  But 
rise;  the  beast  is  clean  dead,  let  us  consider 
what  is  next;  before  all  things  rise !" — "  As  I 
am  once  on  my  knees,"  replied  the  youth, 
"once  in  a  posture  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  forbid,  let  me  beg  at 
this  momentto  receive  assurance  of  the  ftivour, 
of  the  grace  which  you  vouchsafe  me.  I  have 
already  asked  so  often  of  your  high  consort  for 
leave  and  promotion  to  go  on  my  travels.  He 
who  has  the  happiness  to  sit  at  your  table, 
whom  you  honour  with  the  privilege  to  entei- 
tain  your  company,  should  have  seen  the 
world.  Travellers  stream  in  on  us  from  all 
parts;  and  when  a  town,  an  important  spot  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world  conies  iti  course,  the 
question  is  sure  to  be  asked  of  us,  were  we 
ever  there  1  Nobody  allows  one  sense,  till  one 
has  seen  all  that:  tt  is  as  if  you  had  toinslruci 
yourself  only  for  the  sake  of  others." 

"  Itise !"  repeated  the  Princess :  "  I  were  loth 
to  wish  or  request  aught  that  went  against  the 
will  of  my'  Husband;  however,  if  I  mistake 
why  he  has  retained  you  hitherto 


will  s 


n  end.     His  i; 


you  ripened  into  a  complete  self-guided 
noDleman,  to  do  yourself  and  him  credit  'n 
foreign  parts,  as  hitherto  at  court ;  and  I  should 
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Ihink  this  deed  of  yours  was  as  good  a  recom- 
mendalory  passport  as  a  young  man  could 
wish  for  lo  lake  abroad  wilh  him," 

That,  instead  of  a  youthful  joy,  a  certain 
moumfulness  came  over  his  face,  the  Princess 
had  not  lime  to  observe,  nor  had  he  to  indulge 
nis  emotion ;  for,  in  hot  haste,  up  the  steep, 
came  a  woman,  wilh  a  boy  at  her  hand,  straight 
to  the  groap  so  well  known  lo  us  ;  and  scarcely 
had  Honorio,  belhinking  him,  arisen,  when 
they  howling  and  shrieking  cast  Ihemselves  on 
the  carcass;  by  which  action,  as  well  as  by 
their  cleanly  decent,  yet  parly-coloured  and 
unasnal  dress,  might  be  gathered  that  it  was 
the  mistress  of  this  slain  creature,  and  the 
black-eyed,  black-locked  boy,  holding  a  flute  in 
his  hand,  her  son  i  weeping  like  his  mother, 
less  violent  but  deeply  moved,  kneeling  beside 

Now  came  strong  oulbreakings  of  passion 
from  this  woman;  interrupled,  indeed,  and 
pnlse-wise  ;  a  stream  of  words,  leaping  itke  a 
stream  in  gushes  from  rock  to  rock.  A  natu- 
ral languB^,  short  and  discontinuous,  made 
itself  impressive  and  pathetic:  in  vain  should 
we  attempt  translating  it  into  our  dialects ;  the 
approximate  purport  of  it  we  must  not  omit. 
"'Ihey  have  murdered  thee,  poor  beast!  mur- 
dered without  need!  Thou  were  tame,  and 
wouldst  fain  have  laid  down  al  rest  and  waited 
our  coming;  for  thy  foot-balls  were  sore,  thy 
claws  had  no  force  lei).  The  hot  son  to  ripen 
them  was  wanting.  Thou  wert  the  beaulifuilesi 
of  thy  kind:  who  ever  saw  a  kindly  tiger  so 
gloriously  stretched  out  in  sleep,  as  thou  here 
Iiest,dead,  never  to  rise  more.  When  thou 
awokest  in  the  early  dawn  of  morning,  and 
openedst  thy  throat,  stretching  out  thy  red 
lungue,  thon  wert  as  if  smiling  on  us;  and 
even  when  bellowing,  thoii  tookest  thy  food 
from  the  hands  of  a  woman,  from  the  fingers 
of  a  child.  How  long  have  we  gone  with  thee 
on  thy  journeys;  how  long  has  thy  company 
been  useful  and  fruitful  to  us!  To  us,  lo  as 
of  a.  very  truth,  meat  came  from  ihe  eater,  and 
sweetness  oat  of  the  strong.  So  will  it  be  no 
more.     Wo!  wo!" 

She  had  not  done  lamenting,  when  over  Ibe 
smoother  part  of  the  Castle  Mountain,  came 
riders  rushing  down ;  soon  recognised  as  the 
Prince's  Hunling-traifi,  himself  the  foremost. 
Following  their  sport,  in  the  backward  hills, 
they  had  observed  the  fire-vapours ;  and  fast 
through  dale  and  ravine,  as  in  fierce  chase, 
taken  ihe  shonesi  path  towards  this  mournful 
sign.  Galloping  along  ihe  stony  vacancy,  ibey 
slopped  and  stared  at  sight  of  (he  unexpected 
group,  which  in  that  empty  expanse  stood  out 
so  markworthy.  After  the  first  recognition 
there  was  silence;  some  pause  of  breathing- 
time;  and  then  what  the  view  itself  did  not 
impart,  was  with  brief  words  e^tplained.  So 
stood  the  Prince,  contemplating  the  sirange 
unheard-of  incident;  a  circle  round  him  of 
riders,  and  followers  that  had  run  on  foot. 
What  to  do  was  still  undetermined;  the  Prince 
intent  on  ordering,  executing,  when  a  man 
pressed  forward  into  the  circle ;  large  of  sta- 
ture, parly-coloured,  wondrou sly-apparelled, 
iike  wife  and  child.  And  now  the'  family  in 
nntoik  testified  their  sorrow  and  astonishment. 


The  man,  however,  soon  restrained  hiinsej( 
bowed  in  reverent  distance  before  the  Prince, 
and  said;  "It  is  nol  the  lime  for  lamenlina, 
alas,  my  lord  and  mighty  hunter,  the  lion  loo 
is  loose,  hither  towanis  the  mountains  is  he 
gone;  but  spare  him,  have  mercy  that  he 
perish  not  like  this  good  beast." 

"The  Lion!"  said  the  Prince  'Ha^i:  thou 
the  trace  of  him  1" — "  Ye-.,  Lord '  A  peasant 
down  there,  who  had  heedlessly  taken  shelter 
on  a  tree,  directed  me  farther  up  this  way,  to 
Ihe  left;  but  I  saw  ihe  drowd  of  men  and 
horses  here  ;  anxious  for  tidings  of  assistance, 
I  hastened  hither." — "So  then,"  commanded 
the  Prince,  "  draw  to  the  left,  Huntsmen  i  you 
will  load  your  pieces,  go  softly  to  work,  if  you 
drive  him  inio  the  deep  woods,  it  is  no  maiter; 
but  in  the  end,  good  man,  wc  shall  be  obliged 
to  kill  your  animal;  why  were  you  improvi- 
dent enough  lo  let  him  loose'" — ''The  fire 
broke  out,"  replied  he,  "we  kept  quiet  and 
attentive;  it  spread  fast,  bul  at  a. distance  from 
us,  we  had  waier  tnongh  for  our  defence;  but 
a  heap  of  powder  blew  up,  and  threw  the 
brands  on  to  us,  and  over  our  heads ;  we  were 
too  hasty,  and  are  now  ruined  people." 

The  Prince  was  still  busy  directing;  but  for 
a  moment  all  seemed  to  pause,  as  a  man  was 
observed  hastily  springing  down  from  the 
heights  of  the  old  Casile ;  whom  the  troop  soon 
recognised  for  the  watchman  Ihat  had  been 
stationed  there  lo  keep  ihe  Painter's  apart- 
ments, while  he  lodged  there  and  took  charfre 
of  the  workmen.  He  came  running,  out  <if 
breath,  yet  in  few  words  soon  made  known 
that  the  Lion  had  laid  himself  down,  within 
the  high  ring-wall,  in  the  snnshine,  at  the  foiit 
of  a  large  beech,  and  was  behaving  quite 
quietly.  With  an  air  of  veMtion,  however, 
the  man  concluded :  "  Why  did  I  take  my  riile 
10  lown  yester-night,  to  have  it  cleaned;  he 
had  never  risen  again,  the  skin  had  been  mfiie, 
and  [  might  all  my  life  have  had  ihe  credit  of 
the  thing." 

The  Prince,  whom  his  military  experiences 
here  also  stood  in  stead,  for  he  had  before  nnv 
befn  in  situations  where  from  various  sides 
inevitable  evil  seemed  to  ihreaten,  said  here- 
upon: "What  surety  do  you  give  me  ihai  if 
we  spare  your  lion,  he  will  not  work  desirnc- 
tion  among  us,  among  my  people  1" 

"  This  woman  and  this  child,"  answered  the 
father  hastily,  "engage  to  tame  him,  to  keen 
him  peaceable,  till  J  bring  up  the  cage,  ai)d 
then  we  can  carry  him  back  unharmed  and 
without  harming  any  one." 

The  boy  put  his  flute  to  his  lips ;  an  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  once  named  soft,  or  sweet 
flutes;  short-beaked  like  pipes:  he,  who  nn- 
derswod  the  art,  could  bring  out  of  ii  Ihe 
gracefullesl  tones.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  had 
inquired  of  Ihe  watchman  how  the  lion  came 
up,  "  By  the  hollow-way,"  answered  he, 
"  which  is  walled  in  on  both  sides,  and  was 
formerly  the  only  entrance,  and  is  to  he  the 
only  one  slill:  Iwo  footpaths,  which  led  in 
elsewhere,  we  have  so  blocked  up  and  de- 
stroyed that  no  human  being,  except  by  thai 
first  narrow  passage,  can  reach  the  Magic  Cas- 
tle which  Prince  Frieilrich's  talent  and  taste 
is  making  of  it 
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Afier  a  lillle  Ihoughl,  during  which  (he 
Prince  looked  ri.und  al  Ihe  boy,  who  still  con- 
liiiued  as  if  softly  preluding,  he  turned  to 
Honorio,  and  said:  "Thou  hast  done  much 
toJay,  complele  Ihy  task.  Secure  that  nar- 
row path;  keep  yonr  rifles  in  readiness,  but 
do  not  shoot  till  the  creature  can  no  otherwise 
be  driven  back;  in  any  case,  kindle  a  fire, 
which  will  frighten  him  if  he  make  down- 
wards.  The  man  and  woman  take  charge  of 
fbe  rest."  Honorio  rapidly  bestirred  himself 
lo  cKccme  these  orders. 

The  child  continued  bis  lune,  which  was  oo 
tune ;  a  series  of  notes  without  law,  and  per- 
haps even  on  (hat  acconiit  so  heart-touching; 
tliE  by-slande!i  seemed  as  if  enchanted  hy  (he 
jiirvemeni  oi  a  song-like  melody,  when  the 
father  with  dignified  enthusiasm  began  to 
speak  in  this  sort : 

■'  God  has  given  the  Prince  wisdom,  and  also 
knowledge  lo  discern  that  all  God's  works  are 
wise,  each  after  its  kind.  Behold  Ihe  rock, 
how  he  stands  fast  and  stirs  not,  defies  Ihe 
weather  and  liie  sunshine;  primeval  trees 
adorn  his  head,  and  so  crowned  he  looks 
abroad;  neither  if  a  masx  rush  away,  will  this 
continue  what  it  was,  but  falls  broken  into 
many  pieces  and  covers  the  side  of  the  de- 
scent. But  there  too  they  will  not  tarry,  ca- 
priciously they  leap  far  down,  Ihe  brook  re- 
ceives Ihem,  10  Ihe  river  he  bears  them.  Not 
resisting,  not  contradictory,  angular;  no, 
smooth  and  rounded  they  travel  now  quicker 
on  their  way ,  arrive,  from  river  to  river,  finally 
at  Ibe  ocean,  whither  march  the  giants  in 
hosts,  and  in  the  depths  whereof  dwarfs  are 

"  But  who  shall  exall  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
whom  the  slars  praise  from  Eternity  to  Eter- 
nity! Why  look  ye  far  into  the  distai 
Consider  here  the  bee  ;  late  al  the  end  of  har- 
vest she  still  busily  galhers,  bnilds  her  a  hoi 
light  of  comer,  straight  of  wall,  herself 
architect  and  mason.  Behold  Ihe  ant; 
knows  her  way,  and  loses  it  not ;  she  piles  her 
a  dwelling  of  grass-halms,  eanh-crumbs,  and 
needles  of  the  flr;  she  piles  it  aloA  and  arches 
it  in  ;  but  she  has  laboured  in  vain,  for  the 
horse  stamp?;,  and  scrapes  ii  all  in  pieces :  lo  I 
he  has  trodden  down  her  beams,  and  scaltered 
her  planks;  impatiently  he  snorts  and  cannot 
rest ;  for  ihe  Lord  has  made  Ihe  horse  comrade 
of  the  wind  and  companion  of  the  storm,  to 
carry  man  whither  he  wills,  and  woman 
whither  she  desires.  But  in  the  Wood  of 
Palms  arose  he,  the  Lion,  with  earnest  step 
traversed  the  wildernesses:  there  rules  he  over 
all  creatures,  his  migbi  who  shall  withstand? 
Yet  man  can  tame  him;  and  the  fiercesl  of 
living  Ihings  has  reverence  for  the  image  of 
God,  in  which  too  Ihe  angels  are  made,  who 
serve  Ihe  Lord  and  his  servants.  For  in  the 
den  of  Lions  Daniel  was  not  afraid  ;  he  re- 
mained fast  and  faithful,  and  Ihe  wild  bellow- 
ing inlerrupled  not  his  song  of  praise," 

This  speech,  delivered  widi  expression  of  a 
natural  enthusiasm,  the  child  accompanied 
here  and  there  with  gracefal  tones;  but  now, 
the  father  having  ended,  he,  with  clear  me!o- 
dions  voice  and  skilful  passaging,  struck  up 
his  warble,  whereupon  the   father   took  Ihe 


I,  while  the  chiW 


The  father  continued  accompanying  this 
strophe  with  his  flute:  the  mother  here  and 
there  touched  in  as  second  voice. 

Impressive,  however,  in  a  quite  peculiar 
degree,  it  was,  when  Ihe  child  now  began  lo 
shuffle  the  lines  of  the  strophe  into  other 
arrangement;  and  thereby  if  not  bring  out  a 
new  sense,  yet  heighten  the  feeling  by  leading 
it  into  self-excilement: 


All  were  silent,  hearing,  hearkenmg;  and 
only  when  the  tones  ceased  conld  you  remarn 
and  distinguish  Ihe  impression  they  had  made. 
All  WHS  as  if  appeased;  each  affected  in  his 
way.  The  Prince,  as  if  he  now  first  saw  the 
misery  that  a  little  ago  had  threatened  bim, 
looked  down  on  his  spouse,  who  leaning  on 
him  forebore  not  lo  draw  out  the  little  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  and  therewith  covered 
her  eyes.  It  was  blessedness  for  her  lo  feel 
her  young  bosom  relieved  from  Ihe  pressure 
with  which  Ihe  preceding  minutes  had  loaded 
it.  A  perfect  silence  reigned  over  Ihe  crowd  ; 
they  seemed  lo  have  forgotten  the  dangers: 
the  cotlflftgralion  below;  and  above,  the  rising 
up  of  a  dubiously-reposing  Lion. 

By  a  sign  to  bring  the  horses,  the  Prince 
first  restored  the  group  lo  motion  ;  he  lurned 
to  Ihe  woman,  and  said :  "  You  think  ihen  that, 


flute-tones,  appease  him,  and  carry  him  back 
to  his  prison,  unhurt  and  hurling  no  onel" 
They  answered  Yes,  assuring  and  affirming; 
the  Casieilan  was  given  ihem  as  guide.  And 
now  the  Prince  started  off  in  all  speed  with 
a  few;  the  Princess  followed  slower  with  the 
rest  of  the  train:  mother  and  son,  on  iheir 
side,  under  conduct  of  the  warder,  who  had 
got  himself  a  muskel,  mounted  up  the  steeper 
part  of  the  height.  _^ 
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Before  tlie  entrance  of  the  holloff-way  which 
opened  their  access  lo  the  Caslle,  they  found 
the  hunters  busy  heaping  np  dry  brushwood, 
to  have,  in  any  case,  a  large  lire  ready  for 
kindling.  "  There  is  no  need,"  said  the  woman ; 
"it  will  all  go  well  and  peaceably,  without 
that." 

Farther  on,  sitting  on  a  wall,  his  doable- 
barrel  resting  in  his  lap.  Honoriu  appeared ;  at 
his  post,  as  if  ready  for  every  occurrence. 
However,  he   seemed   hardly   lo  notice   our 

iiartys  he  sat  as  if  sunk  in  deep  thoughts,  he 
ooked  round  like  one  whose      *    ' 


The 


3  appeared 


prayer  not  to  let  the  Si 

not  to  heed  her  words;  she   spoke 

vivacity,  and  cried:  "Handsome  young  man, 

Ihon  hast  killed  my  tiger,  I  do  not  curse  Iheei 

spare  my  lion,  good  young  man,  I  will  bless 

thee." 

Honorio  was  looking  straight  out  before  him, 
to  where  the  sun  on  his  coarse  began  lo  sink. 
"Thou  lookest  to  the  west,"  cried  the  woman ; 
"thou  dost  welt,  there  is  mnch  to  do  there; 
hasten,  delay  not,  ihou  wilt  conquer.  But  iirst 
conquer  thyself."  At  this  he  appeared  to  give 
a  smile ;  the  woman  stepl  on  ;  could  not,  how- 
ever, hut  look  back  once  more  ai  him :  a  ruddy 
sun  was  overshining  his  face ;  she  thought  she 
had  never  seen  a  handsomer  youth. 

"If  your  child,"  said  the  warder  now,  "with 
his  fluting  and  singing,  can,  as  you  are  per- 
euaded,  entice  and  pacify  the  lion,  we  shall 
soon  get  mastery  of  him  after,  for  the  creature 
has  tain  down  t;uite  close  lo  the  perforated 
vaults  through  which,  as  the  main  passage 
was  blocked  up  with  ruins,  we  had  (o  bore 
ourselves  an  entrance  into  the  Caslle-Couru 
If  the  child  entice  him  into  this  latter,  I  can 
close  the  opening  with  htile  difficulty  i  then  the 
boy,  if  he  like,  can  glide  out  by  one  of  the  lit- 
tle spiral  stairs  he  will  find  in  the  corner.  We 
must  conceal  ourselves;  but  I  shall  so  lake 
ray  place  that  a  rifle-ball  can,  at  any  moment, 
help  the  poor  child  in  case,  of  extremity." 

"All  these  precautiotis  are  unnecessary; 
God  and  skill,  piety  and  a  blessing,  must  do  the 
work." — "May  be,"  replied  the  warder,  "how- 
ever, I  know  my  duties.  First,  I  must  lead 
you,  by  a  difticult  path  to  the  lop  of  the  wail, 
right  opposite  the  vaults  and  opening  I  have 
mentioned:  the  child  may  then  go  down,  as 
into  the  arena  of  the  show,  and  lead  away  the 
animal,  if  it  will  follow  him."  This  was 
done ;  warder  and  mother  looked  down  in 
concealment  as  the  child,  descending  the  screw- 
stairs,  showed  himself  in  the  open  space  of 
the  Court,  and  disappeared  opposite  them  in 
the  gloomy  opening;  but  forthwith  gave  his 
flute  voice,  which  by  and  by  grew  weaker,  and 
at  last  sank  dumb.  The  pause  was  bodeful 
enough;  the  old  Hunter,  familiar  with  danger, 
felt  heart-sick  at  the  singular  conjuncture ;  the 
Mother,  however,  with  cheerful  face,  bending 
(iver  to  listen,  showed  not  the  smalli   '  '' 


lisfied  eyes,  the  Hon  after  him.  but  slowly,  and 

seemed,  with  difRculiy.    He  showed  here 

and  there  desire  to  lie  down ;  yet  the  boy  led 

in  a  half-circle  through  the  few  disleaved, 

ly-tinted  trees,  till  at  length,  in   the   last 

rays  of  the  sun  which   poured  in  through  a 


n  then 


s,  he  s< 


ndowi 


figured  in  the  bright  red  light;  and  again  com- 
menced his  pacifying  song,  the  repetition  of 
which  we  also  cannot  forbear; 


Meanwhile  the  lion  had  laid  itself  down 
quite  close  to  the  child,  and  lifted  its  heavy 
right  fore-paw  into  his  bosom;  Che  boy  as  he 
sung  gracefully  stroked  it;  but  was  not  long 
in  observing  that  a  ^harp  thorn  had  stuck  it- 
self between  the  balls.  He  carefully  pulled  it 
;  with  a  smile,  took  the  party-coloured  silk 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and  hound  up  the 
frightful  paw  of  the  monster;  so  that  his  mo- 
ther for  joy  bent  herself  back  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  perhaps,  according  to  custom,  would 
have  shouted  and  clapped  applause,  had  not  a 
hard  hand  gripe  of  the  warder  reminded  her 
that  the  danger  was  not  yet  over. 

Triumphantly  the  chiirl  sang  on,  having  with 

few  tones  preluded; 


Were  it  possible  to  fancy  that  in  the  counte- 
nance of  so  grim  a  creature,,  the  tyrant  of  the 
woods,  the  despot  of  the  animal  kingdom,  an 
expression  of  friendliness,  of  thankful  con- 
tentment could  be  traced,  then  here  was  such 
traceable;  and  truly  the  child  in  his  illustrated 
took  had  the  air  as  of  a  mighty  triumphant 
victor ;  the  other  figure,  indeed,  not  of  that  one 
vanquished,  for  his  sirensth  lay  concealed  in 
him  ;  but  yet  of  one  tattled,  of  one  given  up  to 
his  own  peaceful  will.  The  child  fluted  and 
sang  on,  changing  the  lines  acconliiig  to  his 
way,  and  adding  new: 
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THE   TALE. 


THE  TALE. 


That  Goeihe,  many  years  ago,  wrole  a  piece 
named  Das  Makrchen,  (The  Tale;)  which  Ihe 
admiring  crilics  of  Germany  contrived  lo  cri- 
ticise by  a  siroke  of  the  pen;  declaring  that  it 
was  indeed  The  Tale,  and  worlhy  lo  be  called 
the  Tale  of  Tales,  (das  Mihrrhm  alter  Muhrchen.) 
— may  appear  certain  to  most  English  readers, 
for  they  have  repeatedly  seen  as  much  in 
print.  To  some  English  readers  it  may  ap- 
pear certain,  furlhermore,  that  they  personally 
know  this  Tale  of  Tales ;  and  can  even  pro- 
nounce il  lo  deserve  no  such  epilhel,  and  Ihe 
admiring  crilics  of  Germany  to  be  little  olher 
than  bloc  II  heads. 

English  readers  !  the  firsl  ceriainty  is  alto- 
gether indubitable ;  the  second  certainty  is  not 
wurih  a  rush. 

That  same  MUhrchea  oiler  M&hrchen  you  may 
see  wilh  your  own  eyes,  at  ihis  hour,  in  !be 
Fifteenth  Volume  of  Gmiki's  Itn-ie,-  and  see- 
ing is  believing.  On  ihe  other  hand,  thai 
English  "  Tale  of  Tales,"  put  forth  some  years 
ago  as  the  Translation  thereof,  by  an  indivi- 
dual connected  wilh  the  Periodical  Press  of 
London,  (his  Periodical  vehicle,  if  we  remem- 
ber, bri>ke  down  s<ioii  after,  and  was  rebnilt, 
and  slill  runs,  under  the  name  of  Cowl  Jaw- 
?iu',) — was  a  Translation,  miserable  enough, 
of  a  i^uile  dilTerenl  thinf;;;  a  ihing,  not  a  Mikr- 
did  (Fabulous  Tale)  at  all,  but  an  Ersahlaag 
or  common  ficlitious  Narrative;  having  no, 
manner  of  relation  to  Ihe  real  piece,  (beyond  1 
standing  in  tlie  same  volume;)  not  so  muc' 
as  Milton's  Telruchmdon  of  Divorce  has  Co  hi 
^(/egioand  Pbijo-oho.'  In  ihis  way  do  indiv 
duals  connected  wilh  Ihe  Periodical  Press  <i 
London  play  their  pari,  and  commodious) 
befool  thee,  O  Public  of  English  readers,  an 
can  serve  thee  wilh  a  mass  of  roasted  gras: 
and  name  it  slewed  venison  ;  and  will  coi 
tinne  lo  do  so,  till  ihou — »pen  Iby  eyes,  and  : 
from  a  blind  monster  become  a  seeing  one 

This  mistake  we  did  not  publicly  note  at  ih 
lime  of  its  occurrence ;  for  two  good  reasons 
first,  that  while  mistakes  are  increasing,  lib 
Population,  at  the  rate  of  Twelve  Hundred 
day,  the  benefit  of  seizing  me,  and  throltlin 
would  be  perfectly  inconsiderable: 


thai   1 


t   Ihen  i 


highly  composite,  astonishing  Entity,  which 
here  as  "  O.  Y."  addresses  mankind  for  a  sea- 
ton,  slill  slumbered  (his  elements  scattered 
over  lofiniiude,  and  working  under  other 
shapes)  in  Ihe  womb  of  Nothing!  Meditate 
on  us  a  little,  O  Beader;  if  ifiou  wilt  consider 
who  and  whal  we  are;  what  Powers,  of  Cash, 
Bsurience, Inielligence,  Siupidity,and  Mystery 
created  us,  and  what  work  we  do  and  will  do, 
there  shall  be  no  end  to  thy  amazement. 

duced  thereto  by  occasion.  -By  the  fact,  name- 
ly, that  a  genuine  English  Translation  of  thai 
Msilirchen  has  been  handed  in  lo  us  for  judg- 
muai;  and  now  [such  judgment  having  proved 


s  Magazine,  1832,] 

merciful)  comes  out  from  us  a  ihe  way  of 
publication.  Of  the  Translation  we  cannot 
say  much  ;  by  the  colour  of  the  paper,  it  may 
be  some  seven  years  old,  and  have  lain  per- 
haps in  smoky  repositories:  il  is  not  a  good 
Translalion ;  yet  also  not  wholly  bad ;  faithful 
lo  the  original,  (as  we  can  vouch,  aftei  strict 
trial ;)  conveys  the  real  meaning,  though  wilh 
an  eObrl:  here  and  there  our  pen  has  striven 
to  help  il,  bul  could  not  do  much.  The  poor 
Translator,  who  signs  bimsolf  "D.  T.,"  and 
affecls  to  carry  matters  wiih  a  high  hand, 
though,  as  we  have  ground  to  surmise,  he  is 

— has,  at  a  more  recent  dale,  appended  nu- 
merous Koies;  wherein  he  will  convince  him- 
self thai  more  meaning  lies  in  his  MShrchen 
"than  in  all  the  Liiersinre  of  our  century:" 
some  of  these  ive  have  retained,  now  and  then 
wilh  an  explanatory  or  exculpatory  word  of 
our  own ;  the  most  ue  have  cut  away,  as  su- 
perfluous and  even  absurd.  Superfluous  and 
even  absurd,  we  say :  D.  T.  can  take  this  of 
us  as  he  hkes ;  we  know  him,  and  what  is  iu 
him,  and  what  is  not  in  him  ;  believe  that  hq 
will  prove  reasonable;  can  do  either  way.  At 
all  events,  lee  one  of  the  noiablest  Perform- 
ances produced  for  the  last  thousand  years,  be 
now,  through  his  organs,  (since  mi  oiher,  in 
this  elapsed  half-century,  haie  olTered  them- 
selves,) set  before  an  undiscerning  public. 

We  100  will  premise  our  conviction  thai 
this  iValnrhen  presents  apliantasmagaric  Adcm- 
bralion,  pregnant  with  deepest  signilicance ; 
though  nowise  thai  D.  T,  has  so  accurately 
evolved  the  same.  Listen  notwithstanding  to 
a  remark  or  i wo,  extracted  from  hia  immea- 
surable Proem  : 

"Dull  men  of  ihis  country,"  soys  he,  "  who 
pretend  to  admire  Goethe,  smiled  on  me  when 
'  first  asked  the  meaning  of  ihi."  Tale.  '  Mean- 
igl'  answered  they  ;  'it  is  a  wild  arabesque, 
without  meaning  or  purpose  at  all,  eicept  lo 
dash  together,  copiously  enough,  confused  hues 
of  Imagination,  and  see  what  will  come  of 
them.'  Such  is  still  the  persuasion  of  several 
heads;  which  nevertheless  would  porhfps 
grudge  U)  be  considered  wigblocks." — Not  m- 
possible:  the  first  Sin  in  our  Univeise  *as 
Lucifer's,  that  of  Self-conceit.  Bul  hear  agam  ; 
what  is  more  lo  Ihe  point : 

"The  diflicnlliep  of  interpretation  are  ex- 
ceedingly enhanced  by  one  circumslance,  not 
unusual  in  olher  such  writings  of  Goethe's  j 
namely,  thai  this  is  no  Allegory ;  which,  as  in 
Ihe  Pilgrim'i  Progreis,  yoo  have  only  once  for 
all  10  find  the  key  of,  and  so  go  on  unlocking  i 
il  is  a  Phantasm  a  gory,  raiher;  wherein  things 
the  most  heterogeneous  are,  wilh  homogeneity 
of  figure,  emblemed  forth:  which  would  re- 
quire not  one  key  to  unlock  it,  bul,  at  different 
stages  of  the  business,  a  dozen  successive 
keys."  Here  you  have  epochs  of  lime  sha- 
dowed forth,  there  Qualities   of  ihe  HumaD 
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Sonl;  now  it  is  Institutions,  Historical  Events, 
now  Doctrines,  Philosophic  Truths:  thus  are 
all  manner  of  '  entities  and  quiddities  and 
ghosts  of  dffuiici  bodies'  set  flying;  you  have 
■he  whole  Pour  Elements  chaolico-creativeiy 
jumbled  together,  and  spirits  enough  imbody- 
ing  themselves,  and  roguishly  peering  through, 
in  the  confused  wild-tturking  mass!"    •     •  • 

"80  much,  however,  I  will  stake  my  whole 
money  capital  and  literary  character  npon  : 
that  here  is  a  wonderful  Bmblkn  of  Univeh- 
axh  HiBTOKT  set  forth  1  more  especially  a 
wonderful  Emblem  of  this  our  wonderful  and 
woful  '  Age  of  Transition ;'  what  men  have 
been  and  done,  what  they  are  to  be  and  do,  is, 
in  this  Tale  of  Tales,  poetico-prophetically 
typified,  in  such  a  siyle  of  grandeur  and  celes- 
tial brilliancy  and  life,  as  the  Western  Imagi- 
nation has  not  elsewliere  reached;  as  only  the 
Oriental  Imagination,  and  in  the  primeval  ages, 
was  wont  to  attempt." — Hei^  surely  is  good 
wine,  with  a  big  bush  1  Study  the  Tale  of 
Tales,  O  reader:  even  in  the  bald  version  of 
D.  T.,  [here  will  be  meaning  fonnd.  He  con- 
tinues in  this  triumphant  style : 

"  Can  any  mortal  head  (not  a  wigblock)  doubt 
that  the  Giant  of  this  Poem  means  Supebsti- 
tiomI  Thai  the  Ferryman  has  something  to 
do  with  the  pHTtsTuuuii;  his  Hut  with  the 
Chdhch  ^ 

"Again,  might  it  not  be  presumed  that  the 
Biver  were  Tma;  and  that  it  flowed  (as  Time 
does)  between  two  worlds  1  Call  the  world, 
or  country  on  this  side,  where  the  fair  Lily 
dwells,  the  world  of  SnpBKHiTUUAtiaM ;  the 
country  on  that  side,  NiTtTRALisjt,  the  work- 
ing week-day  world  where  we  all  dwell  and 
toil:  whosoever  or  whatsoever  introduces  it- 
self, and  appears  in  the  firm  earth  of  human 
business,  or  as  we  well  say.-Dmes  .Wo  Eiisl- 
ence.  must  proceed  from  Lily's  supernatural 
country;  whatsoever  of  a  material  sort  de- 
t;eases  and  disappears  might  be  expccied  to 
go  ihiiher.  Let  the  reader  consider  this,  and 
note  what  comes  of  it. 

"To  get  a  fVee  solid  commanication  esta- 
blished over  this  same  wondrous  River  of 
Time,  so  that  the  Natural  and  Supernaioral 
may  stand  in  friendliest  neighbourhood  and 
union,  forms  the  grand  action  of  this  Phantas- 
magoric Poem;  is  not  such  also,  let  me  ask 
thee,  the  grand  action  and  summary  of  Uni- 
versal History;  the  one  problem  of  Human 
Culture  ;  the  thing  which  Mankind  (once  the 
three  daily  meats  of  vicinal  were  moderately 
secured)  has  ever  striven  after,  and  miistever 
strive  after! — Alas!  we  observe  very  soon, 
matters  stand  on  a  most  distressful  footing,  in 
this  of  Natural  and  Supernatural:  there  are 
three  conveyances  across,  and  all  bad,  all  in- 
cidental, temporary,  uncertain ;  the  worst  of 
the  three,  one  would  think,  and  the  worst  con- 
ceivable, were  the  Giant's  Shadow,  at  sunrise 
and  stinset ;  the  best  that  Snake-bridge  at  noon, 
yet  still  only  a  bad  best.  Consider  again  our 
trustless,  rotten,  revolutionary  '  age  of  transi- 
tion,' and  see  whether  this  too  does  not  fit  it! 

"If  you  ask  next,  Who  these  other  strange 
characters  are,  the  Snake,  the  Will-o'-Wisps, 
the  Man  with  the  Lamp  1  I  will  answer,  in 
gewral  and  afat  oS,  that  iig/it  must  signify 


human  Insight,  Cultivation,  in  one  sort  or 
other.  As  for  the  Snake,  I  know  not  well  what 
name  to  call  it  by  1  nay  perhaps,  in  our  scanty 
vocabularies,  there  is  no  n«me  for  it,  though 
that  does  not  hinder  ili  being  a  thing,  genuine 
enough.  Meditation  ;  Intellectual  Research  ; 
Understanding;  in  the  most  genera!  accepta- 
tion, Thought:  all  these  come  near  designat- 
ing it;  none  actually  designates  it.  Were  I 
bound,  under  legal  penalties,  to  give  the  crea- 
ture a  name,  I  should  say  Thouoht  rather  than 
another. 

"Bui  what  if  our  Snake,  and  so  much  else 
that  works  here  beside  it,  were  neither  a  gunii- 
ly,  nor  a  i-caliiy,  nor  a  s'nte,  nor  an  oclion,  in 
any  kind ;  none  of  these  things  pnrely  and 
alone,  but  something  intermediate  and  partak- 
ing of  them  nil !  In  which  case,  !o  nnme  it,  in 
vulgar  speech,  were  a  still  more  frantic  at- 
tempt: it  is  onnameable  in  speech;  and  re- 
mains only  the  allegorical  Figure  known  in 
this  Tale  by  the  name  of  Snake,  and  more  or 
less  itsemblmg  and  shadowing  forth  somewhat 
that  speech  has  named,  or  might  name.  It  ia 
Ibis  heterogeneity  of  nature,  pitching  your 
solidest  Predicables  heels  over  head,  throwing 
you  half  a  dozen  Categories  into  the  melting- 
pot  at  once, — that  so  unspeakably  bewilders  a 
Commentator,  and  for  moments  is  nigh  reduc- 
ing him  to  deiiriiim  ia!lans, 

■'  The  Will-o'-wisps,  that  laugh  and  jig,  and 
compliment  the  ladies,  and  eat  gold  andshake 
it  from  them,  I  for  my  own  share  take  the  li- 
berty of  viewing  as  some  shadow  of  Elsbast 
CuL-cDHE,  or  modern  Fine  Ijileralure ;  which 
by  and  by  became  so  skeptical-destructive; 
and  did.  as  French  Philosophy,  eat  Gold  (or 
Wisdom)  enough,  and  shake  it  out  again.  In 
which  sense,  (heir  coming  (into  Existence)  bv 
ihe  old  Ferryman's  (by  the  Priesthood's)  as- 
sistance, and  almost  oversetting  his  boat,  and 
then  laughing  at  him,  and  trying  to  skip  ofl' 
from  him,  yet  being  obliged  to  stop  till  they 
had  salisiied  him :  all  this,  to  the  discerning 
eye,  has  its  significance. 

"  As  to  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  in  him  and 
his  gold-ffipi"g,  jewel-forming,  and  otherwise 
so  miraculous  Light,  which  '  casts  no  shadow,' 
and  'cannot  illuminate  what  is  wholly  other- 
wise in  darkness,' — I  see  what  you  might 
name  the  celestial  Rxtsos  of  Man,  (Reason  as 
contrasted  n-ith  Understanding,  and  superordi- 
nated  to  il,)  the  purest  essence  of  his  seeing 
Faculty;  which  manifests  itself  as  the  Spirit 
of  Poetry,  of  Prophecy,  or  whatever  else  of 
highest  in  the  intellectual  sort  man's  mind  can 
do.  We  behold  this  respectable,  venerable 
Lamp-bearer  everywhere  present  in  time  of 
need  ;  directing,  accomplishing,  working,  won- 
der-working, finally  victorious; — as,  in  strict 
reality,  il  is  ever  (if  we  will  study  it)  the  Po- 
etic Vision  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  other 
Knowledge  or  Action ;  and  is  the  source  and 
creative  fountain  of  whatsoever  mortal  ten  or 
™n,  and  mystically  and  miraculously  guides 
them  forward  whither  they  are  to  go.  Be  the 
Man  with  the  Lamp,  then,  named  Kejsok, 
mankind's  noblest  inspired  Insight  and  Light; 
whereof  all  the  other  lights  are  but  effluences, 
and  more  or  less  discoloured  emanations. 

"  His  Wife,  poor  old  woman,  we  shall  calt 
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PHicTiciL  EsDEJiyooB;  wWch  as  married  to 
Reason,  lo  spiriiaal  Vision  and  Belief,  first 
makes  up  man's  being  here  below.  Unliappi- 
iy  the  ancient  couple,  we  find,  are  bat  in  a  de- 
cayed condiiion:  tlie  better  emblems  are  they 
of  Reason  and  Endeavour  in  this  our  "  iransi- 
tionaryage!"  The  Man  presents  himself  in 
The  garb  of  a  peasant,  the  Woman  has  grown 
old,  garrulous,  querulous;  both  live  neverlhe- 
iess  in  their  '  ancient  cottage,'  better  or  worse, 
the  roof-tree  of  which  still  holds  together  over 
Ihem.  And  then  those  mischievous  Will-o'- 
wisps,  who  pay  the  old  lady  such  court,  and 
eat  all  the  old  gold  (all  that  was  wise  and  hean- 
tiful  and  desirable)  off  her  walls ;  and  show 
the  old  stones,  quite  ugly  and  hare,  as  they  had 
not  been  forages!  Besides,  they  have  killed 
poor  Mops,  the  plaything,  and  joy  and  fondling 
of  the  house; — as  has  not  that  same  Elegant 
Ciiliure,  or  French  Philosophy  done,  whereso- 
ever it  has  arrived !  Mark,  notwithstanding, 
how  the  Man  with  the  Lamp  puts  it  all  right 
again,  reconciles  every  thing,  and  makes  the 
finest  business  oat  of  what  seemed  the  worst. 

"With  regard  to  Ihe  Four  Kings, and  the 
Temple  which  lies  fashioned  under  ground, 
please  to  consider  alt  this  as  the  Future  lying 
prepared  and  certain  under  the  Present:  you 
observe,  not  only  inspired  Reason  (or  the  Man 
with  the  Lamp)  but  scientific  Thoaght  (or  the 
Snake)  can  discern  it  lying  there;  neverthe- 
less much  work  must  be  done,  innumerable 
dithcullies  fronted  and  conquered,  before  it  can 
rise  out  of  the  depths,  (of  the  Future,)  and  re- 
alize itself  as  the  actual  worshipping-place  of 
man,  and  '  the  most  frequented  Temple  in  the 
whole  Earth.' 

"As  for  the  fair  Lily  and  her  ambulatory 
necessitous  Prince,  these  are  objects  that  I 
shall  admit  myself  incapable  of  naming;  yel 
nowise  admit  myself  incapable  of  attachi 
meaning  to.  Consider  them  as  the  two  6 
jointed  Halves  of  this  singular  Dualistic  Being 
of  ours  ;  a  Being,  1  must  say,  the  most  utterly 
Dualistic ;  fashioned,  from  the  very  heart  of 
it,  out  of  Positive  and  Negative,  (what  we  hap- 
pily call  Light  and  Darkness,  necessity  and 
Freewill,  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  like ;)  every- 
where out  of  Ilea  mortally  opposed  things, 
which  yet  must  be  united  in  vital  love,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  Life : — a  being,  I  repeat,  Dualistic 
beyond  expressing;  which  wil!  split  in  two, 
strike  jl  in  any  direction,  on  any  of  its  six 
sides;  and  doesof  itself  split  in  two,  (into  Con- 
tradiction,) every  hour  of  the  day, — were  not 
Life  perpetually  there,  perpetually  knitting  it 
together  again !  Bui  as  to  uiat  cutting  np'  ^"^ 
parcelling,  and  labelling  of  the  indivisible 
Human  &ul  into  what  are  called  "Facnllies," 
it  is  a  thing  I  have  from  of  old  eschewed,  and 
even  hated.  A  thing  which  you  Hn«t  some- 
times do,  (or  you  cannot  tpeak;)  yet  which  is 
never  done  without  Error  hovering  near  you ; 
Cot  most  part,  without  her  pouncing  on  you, 
and  quite  blindfolding  you. 

"Let  not  us,  therefore,  in  looking  at  Lily 
and  her  Prince  be  tempted  to  that  practice : 
why  should  we  try  to  name.  Ihem  at  all  1  Enough 
if  we  do  feel  that  man's  whole  Being  is  riven 
asunder  every  way  (in  this  '  transitionary  age,') 
and  yawning  iti  hostile,  irreconcilable  co  ' 


with  itself;  what  good  were  it  to  know 
farther  in  what  iHrtciian  the  ritt  (as  our  Poet 
here  pleased  to  represent  it)  hail  taken  effect  1 
Fancy,  however,  that  these  two  Haiveb  of 
Man's  Soul  and  Being  are  separated,  in  pain 
and  enchanted  obstruction,  from  one  another. 
The  hefier,  fairer  Half  sits  in  the  Supernatural 
country,  deadening  and  killing;  alas,  not  per- 
mitted lo  come  across  into  the  Natural  visible 
country,  and  there  make  all  blessed  and  alive! 
The  rugged  stronger  Half,  in  such  separation, 
is  quite  lamed  and  paralytic ;  wretched,  ft»- 
lorn,  in  a  state  of  death-life,  must  he  wander  lo 
and  fro  over  the  River  of  Time;  alUhat  isdear 
and  essential  to  him,  imprisoned  there;  which 
if  he  look  at  he  grows  still  weaker,  which  if 
he  touch,  he  dies.  Poor  Prince  1  And  let  the 
judicious  reader,  who  had  read  the  Era  he  lives 
in,  or  even  spelt  the  alphabet  thereof,  say 
whether,  with  the  paralytic-lamed  Activity  of 
man  (hampered  and  hamstrung  '  in  a  transi- 
tionary age'  of  Skepticism,  Methodism ;  atheis- 
tic Sarcasm,  hysteric  Orgasm ;   brazen-feced 


not  even  so!  Must  not  poor  man's  Activity 
(tike  this  poor  Prince)  wander  from  Natural  to 
Supernatural,  and  back  a^ain,  disconsolate 
enough;  unable  to  da  any  thing, except  merely 
wring  its  hands,  and,  whimpering  and  blub- 
bering, lamentably  inquire  :  WAoi  shall  I  do  ! 
"But  Courage!  Courage!  The  Temple  is 
built,  (though  under-ground;)  the  Bridge  shall 
arch  itself,  the  divided  Two  shall  clasp  each 
other  as  Rames  do,  rushing  into  one ;  and  all 
that  ends  well  shall  be  well !  Mark  only  how, 
in  this  imilable  Poem,  worthy  an  Olympic 
crown,  or  prize  of  the  Literary  Society,  it  is 
represented  as  proceeding!" 

So  far  D.  T.;  a  comraen 
does  not  want  confidence  i 
we  shall  only  caution  not  t< 
to  remember   always    ' 


ator  who  at  least 
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be  100  confident; 

nal,  as  he  once  says. 

Allegory;"  that  much 

very  noses,  which   has  no 

get  none;  that  tfie  "River 

forth  may  be  one  thing,  or 

r  none;  that,  in  short,  there 

valiant  D.  T.'s  bamboozling 
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of  Time"  and 

more  than  on 

is  risk  of  tlie 

himself  in  thif 

to  pool ;   and 

foolish  mystified  nose-of- 

the  dev 

To  Ihe  simpler  sort  of  readers  we  shall  also 
extend  an  advice ;  or  be  it  rather,  proflfer  a 
petition.  It  is  to  fancy  themselves,  for  the 
time  being,  delivered  altogether  from  D.  T.'s 
company;  and  to  read  this  Miihrclun,  as  if  it 
were  there  only  for  its  owl.  sake,  and  (hose 
lag-rag  Notes  of  his  were  so  much  blank 
paper.  Let  ^e  simpler  sort  of  readers  sajr 
now  how  they  like  it!  If  unhappily  on  look- 
ing hack,  some  spasm  of  '■  the  malady  of 
thought,"  begin  afflicting  them,  let  such  Notes 
be  then  inquired  of,  but  not  til!  then,  and  then 
also  with  distrust.  Pin  thy  faith  to  no  man's 
sleeve;  hast  thou  not  two  eyes  of  thy  own' 

The  Commentator  himself  cannot,  it  is  10  be 
hoped,  imagine  that  he  has  exhausted  the  mat- 
ter.   To  decipher  and  represent  Ihe  gmttU  o( 
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this  eilraordiaar^  Production,  and  what  n 
(he  Aulllor's  stale  of  mind  in  producing  it ; 
Ki,  with  dim,  comcaon  eyes,  wliat  Ihe  great 
Gttethe,  Willi  inspired  poetic  eyes,  (hen  sa 
and  paiiii  to  oneself  the  thick-coming  sha 
and  many-coloured  splendours  of  his  "P( 
F»ro's  Grotto,"  ai  that  hour:  this  were  w 
we  coald  call  complete  criticism  and  ci 
raentary  ;  what  D,  T.  is  far  from  having  dn 
and  oaght  to  fall  on  his  face,  and  confess  that 

We  shall  conclude  with  remarking  two 
things.  First,  that  D.  T,  does  not  appear  to 
have  set  eye  on  any  of  those  German  Com- 
mentaries on  this  Tale  of  Tales;  or  even  to 
have  heard,  credently,  that  such  CYist:  an 
omission,  in  a  professed  Translator,  which  he 
fcimself  may  answer  for.  Secondly,  that  with 
all  his  boundless  preluding,  he  has  forgot  to 
insert  the  Author's  own  prelude;  the  passasre, 
namely,  by  which  this  MShrchtn  is  especially 
ashered  in,  and  the  key-note  of  it  Btrucl!  by  the 
Composer  himself,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole 
prescribed !  This  latter  altogether  glaring 
wnission  we  now  charitably  supply ;  and  then 
let  D.  T.,  and  his  illustrious  Original,  and  the 
Readers  of  (his  Magazine  take  it  among  them. 
Turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Dmixrhfi  ^twi(f- 
toonrfcrfen  (page  308,  Volume  XV.  of  the  last 
Edition  of  Goeihe's  Werke;)  it  is  written  there 
as  we  render  it: 

■"The  Imagination,'  said  Karl,  'is  a  line 
faculty;  yet  I  like  not  when  she  works  on 
what  has  actually  happened :  the  airy  forms 
Ehe  creates  are  welcome  as  things  of  their 
own  kind;  bul  uniting  with  Trulli  she  pro- 
daces  oftenest  nothing  but  monsters ;  and 
seenis  to  me,  ia  such  cases,  lo  fly  into  direct 
variance  with  Reason  and  Common  sense. 
She  ought,  you  might  say,  lo  hang  upon  no 
object,  to  force  no  object  on  ns;  she  must,  if 
she  is  to  produce  Works  of  Art,  play  like  a 
sort  of  music  upon  ns;  move  ns  within  our- 
selves, and  this  in  such  a  way  that  we  forget 
there  is  any  thing  without  as  producing  the 


"'Proceed  no  farther,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  with  your  conditionings  1  To  enjoy  a  pro- 
duct of  Imagination  this  also  is  a  condition, 
that  we  eajoy  it  unconditionally;  for  Imagina- 
tion herself  cannot  condition  and  bargain ;  she 
must  wait  what  shall  be  given  her.  She  forms 
no  plans,  prescribes  for  herself  no  path  ;  but 
is  borne  and  guided  by  her  own  pinions ;  and 
hovering  hither  and  thither,  marks  out  the 
strangest  courses;  which  in  their  direction 
are  ever  altering.  Let  me  but,  on  my  evening 
walk,  call  op  again  lo  life  within  me,  some 
wondrous  figures  I  was  wont  lo  play  with  in 
earlier  years.  This  night  I  promise  you  a  Tale, 
■which  shall  remind  you  of  Nothing  and  of  AIL' " 

And  now  for  it!  0,  Y. 

THE  TALE. 

Is  his  little  Hut,  by  the  great  River,  which 

B  heavy  rain  had  swoln  to  overflowing,  lay  the 

ancient  Ferryman,  asleep,  wearied  by  the  toil 

of  the  day.    In  the  middle  of  the  nighl,"  loud 


voices  awoke  him;  he  heard  that  it  was  travel- 
lers wishing  to  be  carried  over. 

Stepping  out,  he  saw  two  large  Wil!-o'-wisps, 
hovering  to  and  fro  on  his  boat,  which  lay 
moored  ;  they  said,  they  were  in  violent  haste, 
and  should  have  been  already  on  the  other 
side.  The  old  Ferr}'man  made  no  loitering; 
pushed  off,  and  steered  with  his  usual  skill 
obliquely  through  the  stream  :  while  the  ivo 
strangers  whiffled  and  hissed  together,  in  an 
unknown  very  rapid  tongue,  and  every  now 
and  then  broke  out  in  loud  laughter,  hopping 
about,  at  one  lime  on  the  gunwale  and  the 
seats,  at  another  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"The  boat  is  heeling !"  cried  the  old  man 
"if  you  don't  be  tjuiel,  it  will  overset;  bf 
seated,  gentlemen  of  the  wisp!" 

At  this  advice  they  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, mocked  the  old  man,  and  were  more  un- 
quiet than  ever.  He  bore  (heir  mischief  with 
psiience,  and  soon  reached  Ihe  farther  shore. 

"Here  is  for  your  labour  !''cried  the  travellers, 
and  as  they  shook  themselves,  a  heap  of  glit- 
tering gold-pieces  jingled  down  inio  the  wet 
boat.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  what  are  you 
about  1"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  you  will  ruin  me 
for  ever!  Had  a  single  piece  of  gold  got 
into  the  water,  Ihe  stream  which  cannot  suffer 
gold,  would  have  risen  in  horrid  waves,  and 
swallowed  both  my  skiff  and  me;  and  who 
knows  how  it  might  have  fared  with  you  in 
thai  case ;  here,  take  back  your  gold." 

"  We  can  lake  nothing  back,  which  we  have 
once  shaken  from  us,"  said  the  Lights. 

"  Then  you  give  me  the  trouble,"  said  the  old 
man,  slooping  down,  and  gathering  the  pieces 
into  his  cap,  "  of  raking  them  together,  and 
carrying  (hem  ashore,  and  burying  ihem." 

The  Lights  had  leaped  from  the-boat,  but  the 
old  man  cried:  "Stay;  where  is  my  fare  1" 

"If  you  take  no  gold,  you  may  work  for  no- 
thing," cried  the  Wtll-o'-wisps.— "  Vou  must 
know  thai  I  am  only  to  be  paid  with  fruits  of 
the  earth." — "Fruits  of  the  earth?  we  despise 
Ihem  and  have  never  tasted  them." — "  And  yet 
I  cannot  let  you  go,  till  3roii  have  promised  that 
you  will  deliver  me  three  Cabbages,  three  Arti- 
chokes, and  three  lai^e  Onions." 

The  Lights  were  making  off  with  jesK;  bat 
they  fell  themselves,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  fastened  to  the  ground :  it  was  the  nn- 
pleasanlest  feeling  they  had  ever  had.  They 
engaged  to  pay  him  his  demand  as  soon  as 
possible :  he  let  them  go,  and  pushed  away, 
fas  gone  a  good  distance,  when  they  called 
m;  "Old  Man!  Holla,  old  man!  the  main 
■  is  forgollen  ',"'  He  was  off,  however,  and 
01  hear  them.  He  had  fallen  quietly  down 
that  side  of  the  River,  where,  in  a  rocky  spot, 
which  the  water  never  reached,  he  mean  ( to 
bury  the  pernicious  gold.  Here,  between  two 
high  crags,  he  found  amonstrous  chasm ;  shook 
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the  metal  into  it,  and  steered  back  to  his  cot- 

Now,  in  this  chasm,  lay  the  fair  green  Snake, 
wlio  was  roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  gold 
coming  chinking  down.'  No  sooner  did  she 
fii  her  eye  on  the  glittering  coins,  than  she 
ate  them  all  up,  with  the  greatest  relish,  on  the 
spot;  and  carefully  picked  out  such  pieces  as 
were  scattered  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock. 

Scarcely  had  she  swallowed  them,  when,  with 
extreme  delight,  she  began  to  feel  the  melai 
melting  in  her  inwards,  and  spreading  all  over 
her  body ;  and  soon,  lo  her  lively  joy,  she  ob- 
served that  she  was  grown  transparent  and 
luminous.  Long  ago  she  had  been  told  that 
this  was  possible;  but  now  being  doubtful 
whether  such  a  light  could  last,  her  curiosity 
and  the  desire  10  be  sectire  against  the  future, 
drove  her  from  her  cell,  that  she  might  see 
who  it  was  that  had  shaken  in  this  precious 
metal.  She  found  no  one.  The  more  delight- 
ful was  it  to  admire  her  own  appearance,  and 
her  graceful  brightness,  as  she  crawled  along 
through  roots  and  bushes,  and  spread  out  her 
light  among  the  grass.  Every  leaf  seemed  of 
emerald,  every  flower  was  dyed  wiih  new  glory. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  crossed  the  solitary 
thickets;  but  her  hopes  ro^e  high,  when,  on 
reaching  the  open  country,  she  perceived  from 
afar  a  brilliancy  resembling  her  own.  "  Shall 
I  find  my  like  at  last,  ihenl"  cried  she,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot.  The  toil  of  crawling 
through  bog  and  reeds  gave  her  little  thought ; 
for  though  she  liked  best  to  live  in  dry  grassy 
spots  of  the  mountains,  among  the  ctefls  of 
rocks,  and  for  most  part  fed  on  spicy  herbs, 
and  slaked  her  thirst  with  mild  dew  and  fresh 
spring  water,  yet  for  the  sake  of  this  dear  gold, 
and  in  the  hope  of  this  glorions  light,  she 
would  have  undertaken  anything  you  could 
propose  to  her. 

At  last,  with  much  fatigue,  she  reached  a  wet 
rushy  spot  in  the  swamp,  where  our  two  Will- 
o'-wisps  were  frisking  to  and  fro.  She  shoved 
herself  along  to  them;  saluted  them,  was  happy 
to  meet  such  pleasant  gentlemen  related  to  her 
family.  The  Lights  glided  towards  her, 
skipped  up  over  her,  and  laughed  in  their 
fashion.  "Lady  Cousin,"  said  they,  "you  are 
of  the  horizontal  line,  yet  what  of  that  T  It  is 
true  we  are  related  only  by  the  look;  for  ob- 
serve you,"  here  both  the  Flames,  compressing 
their  whole  breadth,  made  themselves  as  high 
and  peaked  as  possible,  "how  prettily  this 
taper  length  beseems  us  gentlemen  of  the  ver- 
tical line  1  Take  it  not  amiss  of  us,  good 
Lady ;  what  family  can  boast  of  such  a  tbingi 
Since  there  ever  was  a  Jack-o'-lan thorn  in  the 
world,  no  one  of  them  has  either  sat  or  lain." 

The  Snake  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
in  the  company  of  these  relations ;  for  let  her 
hold  her  head  as  high  as  possible,  she  found 
that  she  must  bend  it  lo  the  earth  again,  would 
she  stir  from  the  spoljf  and  if  in  the  dark 
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thicket  she  had  been  extremely  satisfied  with 
her  appearance,  her  splendour  in  the  presence 
of  these  cousins  seemed  to  lesson  every  mo- 
ment, nay  she'  was  afraid  that  at  last  it  would 
go  out  entirely. 

In  this  embarrassment  she  hastily  asked : 
if  the  gentlemen  could  not  ijiform  her,  whence 
the  glittering  gold  came,  that  had  fallen  a 
short  while  ago  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  her 
own  opinion  was.  that  it  had  been  a  golden 
shower,  and  had  trickled  down  direct  from  the 
sky.  The  Will-o'-wisps  laughed,  and  shook 
themselves,  and  a  multitude  of. gold-pieces 
came  clinking  down  about  them.  The  snake 
pnshed  nimbly  forward  to  ea(  the  coin.  "  Much 
good  may  it  do  you,  Mistress,"  said  the  dap- 
per gentlemen:  "we  can  help  yon  to  a  little 
more."  They  shook  themselves  again  several 
limes  with  great  quickness,  so  that  the  Snake 
could  scarcely  gulp  the  precious  victuals  fast 
igh.     Her  splendour  visibly  began  increas- 

^  .  she  was  really  .shining  beantifully,  while 
the  Lights  had  in  the  mean  time  grown  rather 
lean  and  short  of  stature,  without  however  iu 
the  smallest  losing  rhcir  good-humour. 

"1  am  obliged  to  you  for  ever,"  said  the 
Snake,  having  got  her  wind  again  aflerthe  re- 
past; "ask  of  rae  what  you  will;  all  that  loan 
I  will  do." 

"Very  good!"  cried  the  Lights.    "Then  tell 

i  where  the  fair  Lily  dwells  ?  Lead  us  to  the 
fairLily's  palace  and  garden  ;  and  do  not  lose  a 
moment,  we  are  dying  of  impatience  to  fall 
down  at  her  feeL" 

"This  service,"  said  the  Snake  with  a  deep 
igh,  "  I  cannot  now  do  for  you.  The  fair  Lily 
dwells,  alas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." — 
"  Other  side  of  the  water  1  And  we  have  come 
iss  it,  this  stormy  night !  How  crael  is  the 
Kiver  lo  divide  us!     Would  it  not  be  possible 

call  the  old  man  backl" 

"It  would  be  useless,"  said  the  Snake;  "for 
if  you  found  him  ready  on  the  bank,  he  would 
not  take  you  in;  he  can  carry  any  one  to  this 
side,  none  to  yonder." 

"Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  offish!"  cried  the 
Lights :  "  are  there  no  other  means  of  getting 
through  the  water  I"—"  'Iliere  are  other  means, 
but  not  at  this  moment.  I  myself  could  lake 
iver,  gentlemen,  but  not  till  noon." — "  That 
hour  we  do  not  like  to  travel  in."—"  Then 
you  may  go  across  in  the  evening,  on  the  great 
Gian  I's  shadow." — "  How  is  that !" — "  The  great 
Giant  lives  not  far  from  this ;  with  his  body  he 
LO  power ;  his  hands  cannot  lift  a  straw,  his 
shoulders  could  not  bear  a  fagot  of  twigs ;  but 
with  bis  shadow  he  has  power  over  much,  nay 
all.*  At  sunriseandsunset  therefore  he  issirong- 
io  at  eveningyou  merely  put  yourself  upon 
the  back  of  his  shadow,  the  Giant  walks  softly  to 
the  bank,  and  the  shadow  carries  you  across  the 
water.  But  if  you  please,  about  the  hour  of 
noon,  to  be  in  waiting  at  that  corner  of  the 
wood,  where  the  bushes  overhang  the  bank,  I 
myself  will  take  you  over  and  present  you  to 
the  fair  Lily:  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  yon  dis- 
like the  noontide,  you  have  just  to  go  at  night- 
fall to  that  bend  of  the  rocks,  and  pay  a  visit  lo 
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[he  Giant;  he  will  certainly  receive  you  like 

With  a  slight  bow,  the  flames  went  off;  and 
(he  Snake  al  bottom  was  not  discontented  to 
get  rid  of  ihem ;  parlly  thai  she  might  enjoy 
the  brightness  of  her  own  light,  partly  satisfy  a 
curiosity  with  which,  for  a  long  time,  she  had 
been  agitated  in  a  singular  w^y. 

In  the  chasm,  where  she  often  crawled  hither 
and  thither,  she  had  made  a  strange  discovery. 
For  althoagh  in  creeping  up  and  down  this 
abyss,  she  had  never  had  a  ray  of  light,  she 
could  well  enough  discriminate  the  objects  in 
it,  by  her  sense  of  touch.  Cfenerally  she  met 
with  nothing  but  irregular  productions  of 
Datura;  at  one  time  she  would  wind  between 
the  teeth  of  large  crystals,  at  another  she  would 
feet  th?  barbs  and  hairs  of  native  silver,  and 
now  and  then  carry  out  with  her  to  the  light 
some  straggling  jewels.'  But  to  her  no  small 
wonder,  in  a  rock  which  was  closed  on  every 
side,  she  had  come  on  certain  objects  which 
betrayed  (he  shaping  hand  of  man:  smooth 
walls  on  which  she  could  not  climb,  sharp 
regular  corners,  well-formed  pillars ;  and  what 
seemed  strangest  of  all,  human  figures  which 
she  had  entwined  more  than  once,  and  which 
appeared  to  her  to  be  of  brass,  or  of  the  finest 
polished  marble.  All  these  experiences  she 
now  wished  to  combine  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  by  to  confirm  what  as  yet  she  only  guessed. 
She  believed  she  could  illuminate  Ihe  whole  of 
that  subterranean  vault  by  her  own  light ;  and 
hoped  (o  get  acquainted  with  these  curious 
things  at  once.  She  hastened  back;  and  soon 
fonnd,  by  the  usual  way,  the  cleft  by  which  she 
used  to  penetrate  the  Sanctuary. 

On  reaching  the  place,  she  gazed  around  with 
eager  curiosity ;  and  though  her  shining  could 
not  enlighten  every  object  in  ihe  rotanda,  yet 
those  nearest  her  were  plain  enough.  With 
aslonishment  and  reverence  she  looked  up  into 
a  glancing  niche,  where  the  image  of  an 
august  King  stood  formed  of  pure  Gold.  In 
size  the  figure  was  beyond  the  stature  of  man, 
but  by  its  shape  it  seemed  the  likeness  of  a 
little  rather  than  a  tall  person.  His  handsome 
body  was  encircled  with  an  unadorned  mantle ; 
and  a  garland  of  oak  bound  his  hair  together. 

No  sooner  had  the  Snake  beheld  this  reve- 
rend figure,  than  the  King  began  to  speak,  and 
asked:  "Whence  comest  thou  1"— "From  the 
chasms  where  the  gfild  dwells,"  said  the  Snake. 
"What  is  grander  than  gold!"  inquired  the 
King. — "Light,"  replied  the  Snake.  "What 
is  more  refreshing  than  light  t"  said  he. — 
"  ^eech,"  answered  she. 

During  this  conversation  she  had  squinted 
to  a  side,  and  in  the  nearest  niche  perceived 
another  glorious  image.  It  was  a  Silver  King 
in  a  silting  posture;  his  shape  was  long  and 
rather  languid;  he  was  covered  with  a  deco- 
rated robe ;  crown,  girBle,  and  sceptre  were 
adorned  with  precious  stones ;  the  cheerfulness 
of  pride  was  in  his  countenance;  he  seemed 


about  lo  speak,  when  a  vein  which  ran  dimly- 
coloured  over  the  marble  wall,  on  a  sudden 
became  bright,  and  diflused  a  cheerful  light 
throughout  the  whole  Temple.  By  this  bril- 
liancy the  Snake  perceived  a  third  King,  made 
of  Brass,  and  sitting  mighty  in  shape,  leaning 
on  his  club,  adorned  with  a  laurel  garland,  and 
more  like  a  rock  than  a  man.  She  was  looking 
for  the  fourlh,  which  was  standing  ai  the 
greatest  distance  from  her;  but  the  wall  opened, 
while  the  glittering  vein  started  and  split,  as 
lightning  does,  and  disappeared. 

A  Man  of  middle  stature,  entering  through 
the  cleft,  attracted  the  allention  of  the  Snake. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  peasant,  and  carried  in 
his  baud  a  little  Lamp,  on  whose  still  fiame  you 
liked  to  look,  and  which  in  a  strange  manner, 
without  casting  any  shadow,  enlightened  the 
whole  dome.* 

"Why  comest  ihoo,  since  we  have  light?" 
said  the  golden  King. — "  Yoo  know  that  I  may 
not  enlighten  what  is  dark."-f — "Will  my 
Kingdom  end  V  said  the  silver  King, — "  Late 
or  never,"  said  ite  old  Man. 

With  a  stronger  voice  the  brazen  King 
began  to  ask;  "When  shall  I  arise!" — 
"  Soon,"  replied  the  Man.—"  With  whom  shall 
I  combine  V  said  the  King.—"  With  thy  elder 
brothers,"  said  the  Man. — "  What  will  the 
youngest  dol"  inquired  the  King. — "He  wilt 
sit  down,''  replied  the  Man. 

"  1  am  not  tired,"  cried  the  fourth  King,  with 
a  rough  faltering  voice .* 

While  this  speech  was  going  on,  the  Snake 
had  glided  soHly  round  the  temple,  viewing 
everything;  she  was  now  looking  at  the  fourlh 
King  close  by  him.  He  stood  leaning  on  a 
pillar;  his  considerable  form  was  heavy  rather 
than  beautiful.  But  what  metal  it  was  made 
of  could  not  be  determined.  Closely  inspected, 
it  seemed  a  mixture  of  the  three  meialf  which 
its  brothers  had  been  formed  of.  But  in  the 
founding,  these  materials  did  not  seem  lo  have 
combined  together  fully ;  gold  and  silver  veins 
rail  irregularly  through  a  brazen  mass,  and 
gave  the  figure  an  unpleasant  aspect. 

Meanwhile  the  gold  King  was  asking  of  the 
Man,  "  How  many  secrets  knowest  Ihoul" — 
"Three,"  replied  the  Man.^ — "Which  is  the 
most  important  1"  said  the  silver  Ki ng. — "The 
open  one,"  replied  the  other.^ — ■'  Wilt  thon 
open  it  to  us  alsol"  said  the  brass  King. — 
"  When  I  know  the  fourth,"  replied  the  Man. — 
"What  care  11"  grumbled  the  composite  King, 

"I  Irnow  the  fourth,"  said  the  Snake;  ap- 
proached ihe  old  Mai),  and  hissed  somewhat  in 
hi«  ear.  "The  lime  is  at  hand !"  cried  the  old 
Man,  with   a   strong  voice.    The   temple  re- 
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echoed,  the  metal  slataes  sounded;  and  that 
instant  the  old  Man  sank  away  to  Ihe  west- 
ward, and  the  Snake lo  the  eastward;  and  both 
of  Ihem  passed  through  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
with  ihe  greatest  speed. 

All  the  passages,  through  which  the  old 
Man  travelled,  filled  themselves  immediately 
behind  him  with  gold;  for  his  Lamp  had  ihe 
strange  properly  of  changing  stone  into  gold, 
wood  into  silver,  dead  animals  into  precious 
stones,  and  of  annihilating  all  metals.  But  lo 
display  this  power,  it  must  shine  alone.  If 
another  light  were  beside  it,  the  Lamp  only 
cast  from  it  a  pure  clear  brightness,  and  ail 
living  things  were  refreshed  by  it.* 

The  old  Man  entered  bis  cottage,  which  was 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  He  found  his 
Wife  in  extreme  distress.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  fire  weeping,  and  refusing  to  be  consoled, 
"  How  unhappy  am  I !"  cried  she :  "  Did  I  not 
entreat  thee  notio  go  away  to-night!" — "What 
is  the  matter,  then  r'  inquired  the  husband, 
quite  composed. 

"  Scarcely  wert  thou  gone,"  said  she,  sobbing, 
"  when  (here  came  two  noisy  Travellers  to  the 
door :  unthinkingly  I  let  them  in ;  they  seemed 
[0  be  a  couple  of  genteel,  very  honourable 
people ;  they  were  dressed  in  flames,  you 
would  have  taken  thera  for  Will-o'-wisps. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  in  tlie  house,  than 
they  began,  like  impudent  varlets,  lo  compli- 
ment me,j-  and  grew  so  forward  that  I  feel 
ashamed  to  think  of  it." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  husband  wiih  a  smile, 
"  the  gentlemen  were  jesting :  considering  thy 
age,  they  might  have  held  by  general  politeness." 

"Age!  what  ageT"  cried  the  Wife:  "wilt 
Ihou  always  be  talking  of  my  agel  How  old 
am  I  then  1 — General  politeness !  But  I  know 
what  I  know.  Lnok  round  there  what  a  face 
Ihe  walls  have;  look  ai  the  old  stones,  which  I 
nave  not  seen  these  hundred  years  ;  every  film 
of  gold  have  they  licked  away,  thou  couldst  not 
think  howfasl;  and  slill  they  kept  asNurinK  me 
that  i(  tasted  far  beyond  common  gold.  Once 
they  had  swepl  the  walls,  the  fellows  seemed 
to  be  in  high  spirits,  and  truly  in  that  little 
while  they  had  grown  much  broader  and 
brighter.  They  now  began  lo  be  impertinent 
again,  they  palled  me,  and  called  me  their 
queen,  they  shook  themselves,  and  a  shower 
of  gold  pieces  sprang  from  Ihem !  See  how  they 
are  shining  there  under  the  bench  !  But  ah  l 
what  misery !  Poor  Mops  ale  a  coin  or  two ; 
and  look,  heislyingin  ihechimneyjdead.  Poor 
Pug !  O  weli-a-day !  I  did  not  see  it  lil!  they 
were  gone ;  else  I  had  never  promised  lo  pay 
ihe  Ferryman  the  debt  they  owe  him." — "What 
do  they  owe  himi"  said  the  Man.^ — "Three 
Cabbages,''  replied  the  Wife,"  three  Artichokes 
and  three  Onions :  I  engaged  ic  ro  when  it 
day,  and  take  ihem  to  the  River." 

"Thou  mayest  do  them  that  civility,"  said 


the  old  Man ;  "  they  may  chan 


i  that  they 
3uld."         '    * 

Meantime  the  fire  on  ihe  hearth  had  burnt 
w  i  the  old  Man  covered  up  the  embers  with 
heap  of  ashes,  and  put  the  glittering  gold 
eces   aside;   so  thai   his   little   Lamp  now 
gleamed  alone,  in  the  fairest  brightness.    The 
walls  again  coated  themselves  with  gold,  and 
ps  changed   into   ihe   prettiest  onyi   that 
dd  be  imagined.     TTie  alteruation  of  the 
wn  and  black  in  this  precious  stone  made 
lie  most  carious  piece  of  workmanship. 
Take   thy  basket,"   said    the   Man,   "and 
put    the   onyx   into  it;    then  take  the   three 
Cabbages,  the  three  Artichokes,  and  the  three 
Onions;   place  them  round  Hltle   Mops,  and 
carry  (hem  to  Ihe  River.    Ai  noon  the  Snake 
11  lake  thee  over;  visit  Ihe  fair  Lily,  give 
r  the  onyi,  she  will  make  it  alive  by  her 
touch,  as  by  her  touch  she  kills  whatever   is 
already.     She   will   have  a  true   com- 
I   in   the    little   dog.     Tell    her  not   lo 
i;  her  deliverance  is  near;  the  greatest 
misfortune  she  may  look  upon  as  the  greatest 
happiness;  for  the  time  is  al  hand." 
The  old  Woman  filled  her  basket,  and  set 
It  as  soon  as  it  was  day.    The  rising  sun 
shone  clear  from  the  other  side  of  the  River, 
glittering  in  the  distance :  the  old 
Woman  walked  with  slow  steps,  for  the  bas- 
;ei  pressed  upon  her  head,  and  it  was  not  the 
inyx  that  so  burdened  her.    Whatever  lifelesa 
thing  she  mighi  be  carrying,  she  did  not  feel 
the  weight  of  it ;  on  ihe  other  hand,  in  (hose 
ies  the  basket  rose  alofl,  and  hovered  along 
JVC  her  head.    But  to  carry  any  fresh  herb- 
1,  or  any  little  living  animal,  she  found  ex- 
ceedingly taborions.*     She   had   travelled  on 
for  some  time,  in  a  sullen  humour,  when  she 
halted  suddenly  in  frighl,  for  she  had  almost 
trod   upon   the   Giant's   shadow,   which   wag 
sirelching  towards  her  across  the  plain.    And 
now,  lifting  Up  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  monster 
of  a  Giant  himself,  who  had  been  bathing  in 
the  River,  and  was  jusi  come  out.-f  and  she 
knew  not  how  she  should   avoid  him.    The 
moment  he  perceived  her,  he  began  salnling 
her  in  sport,  and  the  hands  of  his  shadow  soon 
caughl  hold  of   the   basket;    with   dexterous 
ease  ihey  picked  away  from  it  a  Cabbage,  an 
Artichoke,  and  an  Oni«n,  and  brought  them  "o 
(he  Giant's  mouth,  who  then  went  his  way  up 
the  River,  and  let  the  Woman  go  in  peace. 

She  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  return,  and  supply  from  her  garden  tha 
pieces  she  had  lost;  and  amid  these  doubli , 
she  still  kept  walking  on,  so  that  in  a  little 
while  she  was  at  the  bank  of  the  River.  She 
sal  long  waiting  for  the  Ferryman,  whom  she 
perceived  at  last,  steering   over  with  a  very 
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lingular  iraveller.  A  young,  noble-looking, 
handsome  man,  whom  she  could  nol  gaze 
upon  enough,  stepped  out  of  the  boat. 

■'  What  is  it  you  bring  1"  cried  the  old  man. 
"The  greens  which  those  two  Will-o'-wisps 
owe  yon,"  said  the  Woman,  pointing  lo  her 
ware.  As  the  Ferryman  found  only  two  of 
each  sort  he  grew  angry,  and  declared  he 
would  have  none  of  Ihem.  The  Woman  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  lo  lake  them  ;  told  him 
that  she  could  noi  now  go  home,  and  that  her 
borden  for  the  way  which  slill  remained  was 
very  heavy.  He  stood  by  his  refusal,  and  as- 
sured her  that  it  did  not  rest  with  him.  "  What 
belongs  to  me,"  said  he  "I  must  leave  lying! 
nit>e  hours  in  a  heap,  touching  none  of  il,  till 
I  have  given  the  River  its  third."  After  much 
hilling,  the  old  man  at  last  replied :  "  There 
is  still  another  way.  If  you  like  to  pledge 
yourself  to  the  River,  and  dectare  yourself  its 
debtor,  I  will  take  the  six  pieces  ;  but  there  is 
some  risk  in  il." — "If  I  keep  my  word,  I  shall 
run  no  risk  1" — "  Not  the  smallest.  Put  your 
hand  into  the  stream,"  continued  he,  "and  pro- 
mise thai  within  four-and-twenty  hoars  you 
will  pay  the  debt." 

The  old  Woman  did  so ;  but  what  was  her 
afTright,  when,  on  drawing  out  her  hand,  she 
found  it  black  as  coal !  8he  loudly  scolded 
the  old  Ferryman  ;  declared  that  her  hands 
had  always  been  the  fairest  part  of  her ;  that 
in  spite  of  her  hard  work,  she  had  all  along 
contrived  io  keep  these  noble  members  white 
and  dainty.  She  looked  at  the  hand  with  in- 
dignation, and  exclaimed  in  a  despairing  lone: 
"Worse  and  worse!  Look,  it  is  vanishing 
entirely;  it  is   grown  far  smaller   than   Ihe 

"  For  the  present  it  bal  seems  so,"  said  the 
old  man ;  if  you  do  not  keep  your  word,  how- 
ever, it  may  prove  so  in  earnest.  The  hand 
will  f;radually  diminish,  and  at  length  disap- 
pear altogether,  though  you  have  the  nse  of  it 
as  formerly.  Everything  as  usual  you  will 
be  able  lo  perform  with  it,  only  nobody  will 
see  it." — "I  had  rather  that  I  could  not  nse  it, 
and  no  one  conld  observe  the  want,"  cried 
she ;  "  but  what  of  that,  I  will  keep  my  word, 
and  rid  myself  of  this  black  skin,  and  all  an:ci- 
eties  aboui  it."  Thereupon  she  hastily  took 
np  her  basket,  which  mounted  of  itself  over 
her  head,  and  hovered  free  above  her  in  the 
air,  as  she  hurried  after  the  Youth,  who  was 
walking  softly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  bank. 
His  noble  form  and  strange  dress  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her. 

His  breast  was  covered  with  a  glittering 
coat  of  mail ;  in  whose  wavings  might  be 
traced  every  motion  of  his  fair  body.  From 
his  shoulders  hung  a  purple  cloak;  around  his 
uncovered  head  flowed  abundant  brown  hair 
in  beautiful  locks :  his  graceful  face,  and  his 
weil-formed  feel  were  exposed  to  Ihe  scorch- 
ing of  the  sun.  With  bare  soles  he  walked 
composedly  over  Ihe  hoi  sand  ;  and  a  jieep  in- 
ward sorrow  seemed  lo  blunt  him  against  all 
■zternal  things. 


The  garrulous  old  Woman  tried  to  leaJ  hiui 
into  conversation  ;  bat  with  his  shori  answers 
he  gave  her  small  encouragement  or  informa- 
tion; so  that  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  his  eyes,  she  grew  tired  of  speaking 
with  him  lo  no  purpose,  and  took  leave  of  him 
with  these  words:  "Yon  walk  too  slow  for 
me,  worthy  sir ;  I  must  not  lose  a  moment,  for 
I  have  to  pass  the  River  on  the  green  Snake, 
and  carry  this  fine  present  from  my  hust>and 
10  the  fair  Lily."  So  saying  she  stepped  faster 
forward  ;  bal  the  fair  Youth  pushed  on  with 
equal  speed,  and  hastened  to  keep  up  with 
■'"  going  to  the  fair  Lily !"  cried 
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what  present  is  this  yon  are  bringing  her  T" 

"Sir,"  said  the  Woman, "it  is  hardty  fair, 

after  so  briefly  dismissing  the  questions  I  put 

to  you,  to  inquire   with  such  vivacity   about 

secrets.    But  if  you  like  to  barter,  and  tell 

your  adventures,  I  will  not  conceal  from 

bow  it  stands  with  me  and  my  presents." 

They  soon  made  a  bargain ;  the  dame  disclosed 

her  circumstances  to  him  ;  lold  Ihe  history  of 

ihe  Pug,  and  let  him  see  the  singular  gift. 

He  lifted  his  natural  curiosity  from  the  bas- 
ket, and  look  Mops,  who  seemed  as  if  sleeping 
softly,  into  his  arms.  "Happy  beast!"  cried 
he ;  "thou  wilt  be  touched  by  her  hands,  thou 
will  he  made  alive  by  her;  while  the  living 
are  obliged  to  fly  from  her  presence  lo  escape 
a  mournftil  doom.  Yet  why  say  I  mournful  I 
Is  it  not  far  sadder  and  more  frightful  lo  be  in- 
jured by  her  look,  than  it  would  be  to  die  by 
her  hand  ?  Behold  me,"  said  he  to  the  Wo- 
man; "at  my  years,  what  a  miserable  fate 
have  I  to  undergo.  This  mail  which  I  have 
honourably  borne  in  war,  this  purple  which  I 
sought  to  merit  by  a  wise  reign.  Destiny  has 
left  me ;  Ihe  one  as  a  useless  burden,  the  other 
as  an  empty  ornament.  Crown,  and  sceptre, 
and  sword  are  gone;  and  I  am  as  bare  and 
needy  as  any  other  son  of  earth;  for  so  un- 
blessed are  tier  bright  eyes, that  they  take  from 
every  living  creature  they  look  on  all  its  force, 
and  those  whom  the  touch  of  her  band  does 
not  kill  are  changed  to  the  slate  of  shadows 
wandering  alive." 

Thus  did  he  continue  to  bewail,  nowise  con- 
lenting  the  old  Woman's  curiosity,  who  wished 
fi)r  information  nol  so  much  of  his  inlemal  as 
of  his  external  situation.  She  learned  neither 
the  name  of  his  father,  nor  of  his  kingdom. 
He  stroked  the  hard  Mops,  whom  the  sun- 
beams and  the  bosom  of  the  youth  had  warmed 
as  if  he  had  been  living.  He  inquired  nar- 
rowly about  the  man  with  Ihe  Lamp,  about 
the  influences  of  the  sacred  light,  appearing 
to  expect  much  good  from  il  in  his  melan- 

Amid  such  conversation,  they  descried  from 
afar  Ihe  majestic  arch  of  Ihe  Bridge,  which 
exiended  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,  glit- 
tering with  the  strangest  colours  in  the  splen- 
dours of  ihe  sun.  Both  were  astonished  ;  for 
until  now  they  had  never  seen  this  edifice  so 
grand.  "How!"  cried  the  Prince!  "was  it 
not  beautiful  enough,  as  it  stood  before  our 
eyes,  piled  out  of  jasper  and  agate!  Shall 
we  nol  fear  to  Iread  il,  now  Ihal  il  appears 
combined  in  graceful  completily,  of  emerald 
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and  chrysopras  and  chrysolite  1"  Neither  of 
itiem  knew  ihe  alteration  that  had  lahen  plare 
upon  the  Snuke:  for  it  was  indeed  the  Snake, 
who  every  day  at  noon  curved  herself  over 
the  River,  and  stood  forth  in  the  form  of  a 
bold-swelling  bridge.'  The  travellers  stepped 
upoa  it  with  a  reverential  feeling,  and  passed 
over  it  in  silence. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  other  shore, 
than  the  bridge  began  to  heave  and  slir;  in  a 
little  while,  it  touched  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  green  Snake  in  her  proper  form  came 
gliding  afler  the  wanderers.  They  had  scarcely 
thanked  her  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  on 
her  back,  when  they  found  that,  besides  thetn 
three,  (here  must  be  other  persons  in  the  com- 
pany, whom  their  eyes  could  not  discern.  They 
heard  a  hissing,  which  the  Snake  also  answer- 
ed with  a  hissing;  they  listened,  and  at  length 
caught  what  follows;  "We  shall  first  look 
about  us  in  Ihe  fair  Lily's  Park,"  said  a  pair 
of  alternating  voices ;  "  and  (hen  request  you 
at  nightfall,  so  soon  as  we  are  anywise  pre- 
senlabte,  to  introduce  us  to  this  paragon  of 
beauty.  At  the  shore  of  Ihe  great  Lake, 
you  will  find  us." — "  Be  it  so,"  replied  Ihe 
Snake;  and  a  hissing  sound  died  away  in  the 

Our  three  travellers  now  consulted  in  what 
order  they  should  introduce  themselves  to  the 
fair  Lady ;  for  however  many  people  might  be 
in  her  company,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  and 
depart  singly,  under  pain  of  suffering  very  hard 


The  Woman  with  the  metamorphosed  Pug 
in   the   basket  first   approached   the   garden, 
looking  round  for  her  Patroness ;  who  was 
difficult  lo  find,  being  just  engaged  in  singing 
to  her  harp.    The  finest  tones  proceeded  from 
tier,  first  like  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  still 
lake,  then  like  a  light  breath  they  set  the  gi 
and  the  bushes  in  motion.    In  a  green  enclo- 
sure, under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  group  of 
many  diverse  trees,  was  she  seated;  and  a^ain 
did  she  enchant  the  eyes,  Ihe  ear,  and  the  hee 
of  the  woman,  who  approached  with  raptui 
and  swore  within  herself  that  since  she  sa 
her  last,  the  fair  one  had  grown  fairer  ihi 
ever.    With  eager  gladness  from  a  distance 
she  expressed  her  reverence  and  admiration 
for  the  lovely  maiden.    "  What  a  happiness  to 
see  you,  what  a  Heaven  does  your  presence 
spread   around  you  !     How   charmingly   the 
harp  is  leaning  on  your  bosom,  how  sofUy 
your  arms  surround  it,  how  it  seems  as  if 
longing  to  be  near  you,  and  how  it  sounds  s( 
meekly  under  the  touch  of  your  slim  fingers 
Thrice  happy  youth,  to  whom  it  were  permitted 

So  speaking  she  approached;  the  fair  Lily 
raised  her  eyes ;  let  her  hands  drop  from  the 
harp,  and  answered:  "Trouble  me  not  with 
untimely  praise ;  I  feel  my  misery  but  the  moire 
deeply.  Look  here,  at  coy  feet  lies  the  poor 
Canary-bird,  which  used  so  beautifully  to  ac- 
company my  singing;  it  would  sit  upon  my 
harp,  and  was  trained  nut  to  touch  me;  but  to- 


day, while  I,  refreshed  by  skep,  was  raising  a 
peaceful  morning  hymn,  and  my  little  singer 
was  pouring  forth  his  harmonious  tones  mora 
gaily  than  ever,  a  Hawk  darts  over  iny  head  ; 
the  poor  little  creature,  in  affright,  takes  refuge 
'  I  my  bosom,  and  I  feel  the  last  palpitations 
r  Its  departing  life.  The  plundering  Hawk 
ideed  was  caoght  by  my  look,  and  fluttered 
fainting  down  into  the  water;  but  what  caa 
his  punishment  avail  mel  my  darting  is  dead, 
and  his  grave  will  but  increase  the  mournful 
bushes  of  my  garden." 

Take   courage,   fairest   Lily !'_'    cried    the 

iman,  wiping  off  a  tear,  which'  the  story  of 

the  hapless  maiden  had  called  into  her  eyes; 

"  compose  yourself;  my  old  man  bids  me  tell 

on  to  moderate  your  lamenting,  to  look  upon 

the  greatest  misfortune  as  a  forerunner  of  Che 

greatest  happiness,  fur  the  time  is  at  hand; 

and  truly,"  continued  she,  "the  world  is  going 

igely  on  of  late.    Do  but  look  at  my  hand, 

black  it  is  ]     As  I  live  and  breathe,  it  is 

grown  far  smaller:  I  must  hasten,  before  it 

vanish  altogether!     Why  did  I  engage  to  do 

the  Will-o'-wisps  a  service,  why  did  I  meet  the 

nl's  shadow,  and  dip  my  hand  in  the  River! 

Id  yon  not  afford  me  a  single  cabbage,  an 

artichoke,  and  an  onion  1     I  would  give  them 

the  River,  and  my  hand  were  white  as  ever, 

that  I  could  almost  show  it  with  one  of 

"Cabbages  and  onions  thou  mayest  still  find; 
but  artichokes  thou  wilt  search  for  in  vain.  No 
my  garden  bears  either  flowers  or 
iVuit;  hut  every  twig  that  I  break,  and  plant 
upon  the  grave  of  a  favourite,  grows  green 
straightway,  and  shoots  np  in  fair  boughs.  All 
these  groups,  these  bushes,  these  groves  my 
hard  destiny  has  so  raised  around  me.  These 
pin^s  stretching  out  like  parasols,  these 
obelisks  of  cypresses,  these  colossal  oaks  and 
beeches,  were  all  little  Iwigs  planted  by  my 
hand,  as  moamfnl  memorials  in  a  soil  that 
otherwise  is  barren."' 

To  this  speech  the  old  Woman  had  paid 
little  heed;  she  was  looking  at  her  hand,  which, 
in  presence  of  the  fair  Lily,  seemed  every  mo- 
ment growing  blacker  and  smaller.  She  was 
about  lo  snatch  her  basket  and  hasten  off,  when 
she  noticed  that  the  best  part  of  her  errand  had 
been  foi^ollen.  She  lifted  out  the  onyx  Pug, 
and  set  him  down,  not  far  from  the  fair  one,  in 
the  grass.  "My  husband,"  said  she,  "sends 
you  this  memorial;  you  know  that  yon  catl 
make  a  jewel  live  by  touching  it.  This  pretty 
faithful  dog  will  certainly  afford  you  much 
enjoyment;  and  my  grief  at  losing  him  is 
brightened  only  by  the  thought  that  he  will  b« 

The  fair  Lily  viewed  the  dainty  creature 
with  a  pleased,  and  as  it  seemed,  with  an  as- 
tonished look.  "  Many  signs  combine,"  said 
she,  "  that  breathe  some  hope  into  me :  but  ah ! 
is  it  not  a  natural  deception  which  makes  us 
fancy,  when  misfortunes  crowd  upon  us,  that  a 
better  day  is  nearl 
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CAKLVLE'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WEITINGS. 


The  good  old  dame  had  listened  wilh  impa- 
tience lo  this  singing,  which  (he  fair  Lily  ac- 
companied wiih  her  harp,  in  a  way  lliat  would 
have  charmed  any  olher.  She  was  on  liie 
poinl  of  taking  leave,  when  the  arrival  of  Ihe 
green  Snake  again  detained  her.  The  Snake 
had  caught  the  hm  lines  of  the  song,  and  on 
this  matter  forthwith  began  to  speak  comfort 
to  the  fair  Lily. 

"The  Prophecy  of  the  Bridge  is  fulfilled!" 
cried  the  Snake;  "'yon  may  ask  Ihis  worthy 
dame  how  royally  the  arch  looks  now.  What 
formerly  was  untransparent  jasper,  or  agate, 
allowing  bur  a  gleam  of  light  to  pass  about  its 
edges,  is  now  become  transparent  precious 
stone.  No  beryl  is  so  clear,  no  emerald  so 
beautiful  of  hue." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  it,"  said  Lily ;  "  but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  regard  Ihe.  prophecy  as  yet 
unaccomplished.  The  lofty  arch  of  your  bridge 
can  stttl  but  admit  foot-passengers ;  and  it  is 
promised  us  that  horses  and  carriages  and 
travellers  of  every  sort  shall,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, cross  this  bridge  in  both  directions.  Is 
there  not  something  said,  loo,  about  pillars, 
which  are  to  arise  of  themselves  from  the 
waters  of  the  RiverT 

The  old  Woman  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  hand;  she  here  inlerrnpted  their  dialogue, 
and  was  taking  leave.  "  Wail  a  momeni," 
said  the  fair  Lily,  "and  carry  my  little  bird 
with  you.  Bid  the  Lamp  change  it  into  topaz ; 
I  will  enliven  it  by  my  touch ;  with  yonr  good 
Mops  it  shall  form  my  dearest  pastime ;  but 
hasten,  hasten  ;  for,  at  sunset,  intolerable 
putrefaction  will  fasten  on  the  hapless  bird, 
and  tear  asunder  the  fair  combination  of  its 
form  for  ever." 

The  old  Woman  laid  the  little  corpse,  wrap- 
ped in  soft  leaves,  into  her  basket,  and  hast- 
ened away. 

"  However  it  may  be,"  said  the  Snake,  re- 
commencing iheir  interrupted  dialogue,  "  the 
Temple  is  built." 

"But  it  is"  not  at  the  River,"  said  the  fair 

"It  is  yet  resting  in  the  depths  of  the  Earth," 
said  the  Snake;  "I  have  seen  the  Kings  and 
conversed  wiih  them." 

"Bui  when  will  they  arise  1"  inquired  Lily. 

TTie  Snake  replied :  "  I  heard  resounding  in 
the  Temple  these  deep  words.  The  lime  U  at 
kond."- 

A  pleasing  cheerfulness  spread  over  Ihe  fair 
Lily's  face  :  "'Tis  the  second  time,"  said  she, 
"that  I  have  heard  these  happy  words  to-day : 
when  will  the  day  come  for  me  to  hear  them 

She  rose,  and  immediately  there  came  a 
lovelymaiden  from  thegrove,andtook  away  her 
harp.  Another  followed  her,  and  folded  up  the 
fiue-carved  ivory  stool,  on  which  the  fair  one 


had  been  sitting,  and  put  the  silvery  cushion 
under  her  arm.  A  third  then  made  her  ap- 
pearance, with  a  large  parasol  worked  with 
pearls;  and  looked  whether  Lily  would  require 
her  in  walking.  These  three  maidens  were 
beyond  expression  beautiful;  and  yet  their 
beauty  hut  eialled  that  of  Lily,  for  il  was  plaii> 
to  every  one  that  they  could  never  be  com- 
pared to  her.' 

Meanwhile  the  fair  one  had  been  looking, 
with  a  satisfied  aspect,  at  the  strange  onyr 
Mops.  She  bent  down,  and  touched  him,  and 
that  instant  he  started  up.  Gaily  he  looked 
aronnd,  ran  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last,  til 
his  kindest  manner,  ha.stened  to  salute  his 
benefactress.  She  took  him  in  her  arraa,  and 
pressed  him  lo  her.  "  Cold  as  thou  art,"  cried 
she, "  and  though  but  a  half-life  works  in  thee, 
thou  art  welcome  to  me;  tenderly  will  I  love 
thee,  prettily  will  I  play  with  thee,  sofily  caress 
thee,  and  (irmly  press  thee  lo  my  bosom."  She 
then  let  him  go,  chased  him  from  her,  called 
him  back,  and  played  so  daintily  with  him, 
and  ran  about  so  gayly  and  so  innocently  with 
him  on  the  grass,  that  n-ith  new  rapture  you 
viewed  and  participated  in  her  joy,  as  a  little 
while  ago  her  sorrow  had  attuned  every  heart 
lo  sympathy. 

This  cheerfulness,  these  graceful  sports 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  ihe  woful 
Youth.  He  stepped  forward,  in  his  former 
guise  and  aspect;  save  that  the  heat  of  the 
day  appeared  to  have  fatigued  him  still  more, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  he  grew 
paler  every  moment.  He  bore  upon  his  hand 
a  Hawk,  which  was  sitting  qniet  as  a  dove, 
with  its  body  r^hrunk  and  its  wings  drooping. 

"It  is  not  kind  in  thee,"  cried  Lily  to  him, 
"to  bring  that  hateful  thing  before  my  eyes, 
the  monster,  which  to-day  has  killed  taj  little 
singer." 

"  Blame  not  the  unhappy  bird !"  replied  the 
Youth;  "rather  blame  thyself  and  ihy  destiny; 
and  leave  me  to  keep  beside  me  the  companion 

Meanwhile  Mops  ceased  not  teasing  the  fair 
Lily;  and  she  replied  to  her  transparent 
favourite,  with  friendly  gestures.  She  clapped 
her  hands  to  scare  him  off;  then  ran,  lo  entice 
him  afierher.  She  tried  to  get  him  when  he 
fled,  and  she  chased  him  away  when  be 
attempted  lo  press  near  her.  The  Youth 
looked  on  in  silence,  with  increasing  anger; 
but  at  last,  when  she  look  the  odious  beast, 
which  *emed  to  him  ununerably  ugly,  on  her 
arm, pressed  il  to  her  white  bosom,  and  kissed 
its  black  snout  with  her  heavenly  lips,  his  pa- 
tience altogether  failed  him,  and  full  of  despe- 
ration he  exclaimed :  "  Must  I,  who  by  a  bale- 
ful fate  exist  beside  thee,  perhaps  to  the  end, 
in  an  absent  presence,  who  by  thee  have  lost 
myall,  my  very  self,  must  I  see  before  my 
eyes,  that  so  unnatural  a  monster  can  charm 
thee  into  gladness,  can  awaken  thy  attachment, 
and  enjoy  thy  embrace?  Shall  I  any  longer 
keep  wandering  to  and  fro,  measuring  my 
dreary  course  to  that  side  of  the  River  and  to 
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this?  Wo,  there  is  still  a  spark  of  the  cM 
heroic  spirit  sleeping  in  my  bosom ,  let  it  start 
this  instant  into  its  expiring  flame  !  If  stones 
may  rest  in  thy  bosom,  let  me  he  changed  to 
stone ;  if  thy  touch  bills,  I  will  die  by  thy 
hands." 

So  saying  he  made  a  violent  movement;  the 
Hawk  flew  from  his  finger,  bat  he  himself 
rushed  towards  the  fair  one ;  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  keep  him  off,  and  touched  him  only 
the  sooner.  Consciousness  forsook  him;  and 
she  felt  with  horror  the  beloved  burden  lying 
on  her  bosom.  With  a  shriek  she  started 
back,  and  the  gentle  youth  sank  lifeless  from 
her  arms  upon  the  ground. 

The  misery  had  happened  I  The  sweet  Lily 
siuod  motionless,  gazing  on  the  corpse.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  pause  in  her  bosom;  and  her 
eyes  were  without  tears.  In  vain  did  Mops 
try  to  gain  from  her  any  kindly  gesture;  with 
her  friend,  the  world  for  her  was  all  dead  as 
the  grave.  Her  silent  despair  did  not  look 
round  for  help;  she  knew  not  of  any  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Snake  bestirred  her- 
self the  more  actively ;  she  seemed  to  meditate 
deliverance ;  and   in  fact  her  strange 
menls  served  at  last  to  keep  away,  for  . 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  mischief. 
With  her  limber  body,  she  formed  a  wide  cir- 
cle round  the  corpse,  aod  seizing  the  end  of 
her  tail  between  her  teeth,  she  lay  quite  still. 
Ere  long  one  of  Lily's  fair  waiting-maid 
appeared;  brought  the  ivory  folding-stool, and 
with  friendly  beckoning  constrained  her  m' 
tress  to  sit  down  on  it.    Soon  afterwards  Ihf 
came  a  second ;  she  had  in  her  hand  a  fi 
coloured  veil,  with  which  she  rather  decorated 
than  concealed  the  fair  Lily's  head.    The  third 
handed  her  the  harp,  and  scarcely  had  she 
drawn  the  gorgeous  instrument  towards  her, 
ami  struck  some  tones  from  its  strings,  when 
the   first  maid  retureed  with   a  clear  round 
mirror;  look  her  station  opposite  (he  fair 
caught  her  looks  in  the  glass,  and  threw 
10  her  the  loveliest  image  that  was  to  be  found 
in  nature.'     Sorrow  heightened  her  beauty, 
the  veil  her  charms,  the  harp  her  grace 
deeply  as   you  wished   to  see  her  mou 
sitaation  altered,  not  less  deeply  did  you  wish 
to  keep  her  image,  as  she  now  looked,  for 
present  with  you. 

With  a  still  look  al  the  mirror,  she  touched 
the  harp ;  now  melting  tones  proceeded  from 
the  strings,  now  her  pain  seemed  to  mount, 
and  Ihe  music  in  strong  notes  responded  to 
her  wo;  sometimes  she  opened  her  lips  to 
sing,  hut  her  voice  failed  her;  and  ere  long 
her  sorrow  melted  into  tears,  two  maidens 
caught  her  helpfully  in  their  arms,  the  harp 
sank  from  her  bosom,  scarcely  could  the  quick 
servant   saalcb  the   instrument  and  carry  it 

"  Who  gets  ns  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  be- 
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fore  the  sun  set?"  hissed  the  Snake,  faintly, 
but  audibly:  the  maids  looked  at  one  another, 
and  lily's  tears  fell  faster.  At  this  moment 
came  the  Woman  with  the  Basket,  panting 
and  altogether  breathless.  "  I  am  lost  and 
maimed  for  life  1"  cried  she ;  "  see  how  my 
hand  is  almost  vanished;  neither  Ferryman 
Giant  would  take  me  over,  because  I  am 
the  River's  debtor;  in  vain  did  1  promise 
hundreds  of  Cabbages  and  hundreds  of  Onions; 
they  will  take  no  more  than  three;  and  no 
Artichoke  is  now  lo  be  found  in  all  this 
quarter." 

"Forget  your  own  care,"  said  the  Snake, 
and  try  to  bring  help  here ;  perhaps  it  may 
ome  to  yourself  also.  Haste  with  yonr  nl- 
lost  speed  to  seek  the  Wiil-o'-wisps ;  it  is  too 
light  for  you  to  see  them,  but  perhaps  you  will 
hear  them  laughing  and  hopping  to  and  fro 
If  they  be  speedy,  they  may  cross  upon  the 
Giant's  shadow,  and  seek  the  Man  with  th< 
Lamp  and  send  him  to  us." 

The  Woman  hurried  off  at  her  quickesi 
pace,  and  the  Snake  seemed  expecting  as  im 
patiently  as  Lily  the  return  of  the  Flames 
Alast  thebeam  of  the  sinking  Sun  was  already 
gilding  only  the  highest  summits  of  the  tree? 
"  1  the  thicket,  and  long  shadows  were  stretch, 
ig  over  lake  and  meadow ;  the  Snake  hitched 
p  and  down  impatiently,  and  Lily  dissolved 

In  this  extreme  need,  the  Snake  kept  look 
ig  round  on  all  sides;  for  she  was  afraid 
every  moment  that  the  Sun  would  set,  and 
corruption  penetrate  the  magic  circle,  and  the 
fair  3'outh  immediately  moulder  away.  Ai 
last  she  noticed  sailing  high  in  the  air,  with 
porp!e-red  feathers,  the  Prince's  Hawk,  whose 
breast  was  catching  the  last  beams  of  the  Sun- 
She  shook  herself  for  joy  at  this  good  omen  I 
nor  was  she  deceived  ;  for  shortly  afterwards 
the  Man  with  (he  Lamp  was  seen  gliding 
towards  them  across  the  Lake,  fast  and 
smoothly,  as  if  he  had  been  travelling  on  skatts. 
The  Snake  did  not  change  her  posture ;  bul 
Lily  rose  and  called  to  him;  "What  good 
spirit  sends  thee,  at  the  moment  when  wa 
were    desiring    thee,    and    needing  ihee,   so 

"The  spirit  of  my  Lamp,"  replied  the  Man, 
"  has  impelled  me,  and  Ihe  Hawk  has  con- 
ducted me.  My  Lamp  sparkles  when  I  am 
needed,  and  I  just  look  about  me  in  (he  sky 
for  a  signal;  some  bird  or  meieor  points  to  the 
quarter  towards  which  I  am  to  turn.  Becalm, 
fairest  Maiden !  whether  I  can  help  I  know 
not ;  an  individual  helps  not,  but  he  who  com- 
bines himself  with  many  at  the  proper  hoilr. 
We  will  postpone  the  evil,  and  keep  hoping. 
Hold  thy  circle  fast,"  continned  he,  turning  to 
the  Snake;  then  set  himself  upon  a  hillock 
beside  her,  and  illuminated  the  dead  body. 
"Bring  the  little  Bird*  hither  too,  and  lay  it  in 
the  circle !"  The  maidens  look  the  little  corpse 
from  the  basket,  which  the  old  Woman  had 
left  standing,  and  did  as  he  dirscted. 

>What  are  the  Hawk  and  (his  Cansry-biril,  irnrcii 
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Meanwhile  the  Sun  had  set,  and  as  the 
darkness  increased,  not  only  the  Snalce  and  the 
old  Man's  Lamp  began  shining  in  their  fashion, 
but  alsu  Lily's  veil  gave  out  a  softlight,  which 
gracefully  tinged,  as  with  a  meek  dawning 
red,  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  white  robe.  The 
parly  looked  at  one  another,  silently  reflecting ; 
care  and  sorrow   were  mitigated  by  a  siire 

It  was  no  unpleasing  entrance,  therefore, 
Ihat  the  woman  made,  attended  by  the  two  gay 
Flames,  which  in  irulh  appeared  to  have  been 
Tery  lavish  in  the  interim,  for  they  had  again 
become  extremely  meager ;  yet  they  only  bore 
themselves  the  more  prettily  for  that,  towards 
Lily  and  the  other  ladies.  With  great  tact, 
and  expressiveness,  they  said  a  multitude  of 
rather  common  things  lo  these  fair  persons ; 
and  declared  themselves  particularly  ravished 
by  the  charm  which  the  gleaming  veil*  spread 
over  Lily  and  her  attendant.  The  ladies  mo- 
destly cast  down  their  eyes,  and  the  praise  of 
their  beauty  made  them  really  heautifti I.  All 
were  peacel'ul  and  calm,  except  the  old  Wo' 
man.  In  spite  of  the  assurance  of  her  husband, 
(bat  her  hand  could  diminish  no  farther,  while 
the  Lamp  shone  ou  it,  she  asserted  more  than 
once,  that  if  things  went  on  thus,  before  mid- 
night this  noble  member  would  have  utterly 
vanished. 

The  Man  with  the  Lamp  had  listened  atten- 
tively 10  the  conversation  of  the  Lights;  and 
was  gratified  that  Lily  had  been  cheered,  in 
Borne  measure,  and  amused  by  iu  And,  in 
truth,  midnight  had  arrived  ihey  knewnot  how. 
The  old  Man  looked  lo  the  stars,  and  then  be- 
gan speaking :  "  We  are  assembled  at  the  pro- 
pitious hour;  let  each  perform  his  task,  let 
each  do  his  duty ;  and  a  universal  happiness 
will  swallow  up  our  individual  wrrows,  as  a 
universal  grief  consumes  individual  joys," 

At  these  ivords  arose  a  wondrous  hubbub  ^ 
for  all  the  persons  in  the  party  spoke  aloud, 
each  for  himself,  declaring  what  they  had  to 
do  1  only  the  Ihree  maids  were  silent;  one  of 
Ihera  bad  fallen  asleep  beside  the  harp,  an- 
other near  the  parasol,  the  third  by  the  stool; 
and  you  could  not  blame  them  much,  for  it  was 
1  Th     r'  h    ■  f  *  g 
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The  Snake  now  began  to  move ;  sne  loosen- 
ed her  circle,  and  rolled  slowly,  in  large  rings, 
forward  lo  the  River.  The  two  Will-o'-wisps 
followed  with  a  solemn  air;  yon  would  have 
taken  them  for  the  most  serious  Flames  in  na- 
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ture.  The  old  Woman  and  her  husband  seized 
the  Basket,  whose  mild  light  they  had  scarcely 
observed  till  now;  they  lifted  it  at  both  sides, 
and  it  grew  slili  larger  and  more  Inminoos; 
they  lifled  the  body  of  the  Youth  into  ii,  laying 
the  Canary-bird  upon  his  breast;  the  Basket 
rose  into  the  air  and  hovered  above  the  old 
Woman's  head,  and  she  followed  the  Will-c'* 
wisps  on  foot.  The  fair  Lily  took  Mops  on  her 
arm,  and  followed  the  Woman  ;  the  Man  with 
the  Lamp  concluded  the  procession,  and  the 
scene  was  curiously  illuminated  by  these  many 
lights. 

But  it  was  with  no  smalf  wonder  that  the 
party  saw,  when  they  approached  the  River,  a 
glorious  arch  mount  over  it,  by  which  the  help- 
ful Snake  was  afllirding  them  a  glittering  path. 
If  by  day  they  had  admired  the  beautiful  trans- 
parent precious  stones,  of  which  the  Bridge 
seemed  formed ;  by  night  they  were  astonished 
at  its  gleaming  brilliancy.  On  the  upper  side 
the  clear  circle  marked  itself  sharp  against 
the  dark  sky,  but  below,  vivid  beams  were 
darting  to  the  centre,  and  exhibiting  the  airy 
firmness  of  the  edifice.  The  procession  slow- 
ly moved  across  it;  and  the  Ferryman  who 
saw  it  Irora  his  hut  afar  off",  considered  with 
asuinishment  the  gleaming  circle,  and  the 
strange  lights  which  were  passing  over  it.' 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  other  shore, 
than  the  arch  began,  in  its  usual  way,  to  swag 
up  and  down,  and  with  a  wavy  motion  to  ap- 
proach the  water.  The  Snake  then  came  on 
land,  the  Basket  placed  itself  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  Snake  again  drew  her  circle  around  it. 
The  old  Mao  stooped  towards  her,  and  said: 
"  What  hast  thou  resolved  on  V 

"To  sacrifice  myself  rather  than  be  sacri- 
ficed," replied  the  Snake;  "promise  me  that 
ihou  wilt  leave  no  stone  on  shore." 

The  old  Man  promised;  then  addressing 
Lily ;  "  Touch  the  Snake,"  said  he,  "  with  thy 
left  hand,  and  thy  lover  with  thy  right."  Lily 
knelt,  and  touched  the  Snake,  and  the  Prince's 
body.  The  latter  in  the  instant  seemed  to  come 
to  life ;  he  moved  in  (he  basket,  nay  he  raised 
himself  into  a  sitling  posture;  Lily  was  about 
to  clasp  him ;  but  the  old  Miin  held  her  back, 

d  himself  assisted  the  youth  to  rise,  and  led 
bin  forth  from  the  Basket  and  the  circle. 

The  Prince  was  standing;  the  Canary-bird 

as  fluttering  on  his  shoulder;  there  was  life 
<;ain  in  both  of  ihem,  but  the  spirit  had  not 

t  returned ;  the  fair  youLh't,  eyes  were  open, 

1  he  did  not  see,  at  least  he  seemed  to  look 
all  without  participation.  Scarcely  had 
their  admiration  of  this  incident  a  little  calm- 
ed, when  they  observed  how  strangely  it  hail 
fared  in  the  meanwhile  with  the  Snake.  Her 
fair  taper  body  had  crumbled  into  thousands 
and  thousands  of  shining  jewels ;  the  old  Wo- 
man reaching  at  her  Basket  had  chmiced  to 
come  against  the  circle ;  and  of  the  shape  or 
structure  of  the  Snake  there  was  now  nothing 
to  be  seen,  only  a  bright  ring  of  luminous 
jewels  was  lying  in  the  grass.-f 
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The  old  Man  fonhwith  set  himself  to  gather 
Ihe  slones  into  the  basket  j  a.  ta^k  in  which  his 
wife  assisted  him.  Theyneitcarried  the  Bas- 
ket to  an  eleiaied  point  on  the  bank ;  and  here 
the  man  Ihrev  its  whole  lading,  not  withooC 
contradiction  from  the  fair  one  and  his  wife, 
who  would  gladly  have  retained  some  part  of 
it,  down  into  the  River.  Like  gleaming  twink- 
ling stars  the  stones  floated  down  with  the 
waves;  and  you  conld  not  say  whether  ihey 
lost  themselves  in  the  distance,  or  sank  lo  the 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he  with  the  Lamp,  in  a 
respectful  tone  lo  the  Lights,  "  I  will  now  show 
you  the  way,  and  open  you  the  passage ;  hut 
you  will  do  us  an  essential  service,  if  you 
please  to  unbolt  the  door,  by  which  the  Sanc- 
tuary mSsl  be  entered  at  present,  and  which 
none  but  you  can  unfasten." 

The  Lights  made  a  stately  bow  of  assent, 
and  kept  their  place.  The  old  Man  of  the  Lamp 
went  foremost  into  the  rock,  which  opened 
his  presence  ;  the  Youth  followed  bim.  as 
mechanically;  silent  and  uncertain,  Lily  kepi 
at  some  distance  from  him;  the  old  Woman 
would  not  he  left,  and  stretched  out  her  hand 
that  the  Light  of  her  husband's  Lamp  might 
still  fall  upon  it.  The  rear  was  closed  by  the 
two  Will-o'-wisps,  who  bent  the  peaks  of  Iheir 
flames  towards  one  another,  and  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  conversaiiim. 

They  had  not  gone  far  till  the  processiot 
balled  in  front  of  a  large  brazen  door,  thi 
leaves  of  which  were  bolted  with  a  golder 
lock.  The  Man  now  called  upon  the  Light: 
lo  advance ;  who  required  small  entreaty,  and 
with  their  pointed  flames  soon  ate  both  bar 
and  lock. 

The  brass  gave  a  loud  clang,  as  the  doors 
sprang  suddenly  asunder;  and  the  stately 
figures  of  the  Kings  appeared  within  the  8anc- 
toary,  illuminated  by  the  entering  Lights.  All 
bowed  before  these  dread  sovereigns,  especially 
ihe  Flames  made  a  profusion  of  the  daiu-'-  ■ 

Alter  a  pause,  the  gold  King  asked:  "  Whi 
come  yel" — "From  the  world,"  said  (be  old 
Man.— '■  Whither  go  yet"  said  the  silver  Kin; 
— "  into  the  world,"  replied  the  Man. — "  Whi 
would  ye  with  usi"  cried  the  brazen  King. — 
"  Accompany  yon,"  replied  the  Man. 

The  composite  King  was  about  to  speak, 
when  ibe  gold  one  addressed  the  Lights,  who 
had  got  too  near  him :  "  Take  yourselves  awa 
from  me,  my  metal  was  not  made  for  yon. 
Thereupon  they  turned  to  the  silver  King,  and 
clasped  themselves  about  him ;  and  his 
glittered  heaulifnily  io  their  yellow  brighii 
"You  are  welcome,"  said  he,  "bul  I  ca 
feed  you;  satisfy  yourselves  elsewhere, 
bring  me  your  hghl."    They   removed ; 
gliding  past  the  brazen  Kingwho  did  nots 
to  notice  them,  they  fixed  on  (be  compounded 
King.    "Who  will  govern  Ihe  world!"   cried 
he  with  a  broken  voice. — "  He  who  stands  up- 
on his  feet,"  replied  the  old  Man. — "I  am  he," 
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said  the  mixed  King. — "  We  shall  see,"  replied 
the  Man;  "  for  the  time  is  at  hand." 

The  fair  Lily  fell  upon  the  old  Man's  neck, 
and  kissed  him  cordially.  "Holy  Sage!" 
cried  she,  "a  thousand  times  I  thank  thee; 
for  r  hear  that  fateful  word  the  third  time," 
She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  she  clasped 
the  old  Man  still  faster ;  for  the  ground  began 
to  move  beneath  them ;  the  Youth  and  the 
old  Woman  also  held  by  one  another;  the 
Lights  alone  did  not  regard  it. 

You  could  feel  plainly  that  the  whole  Temple 
as  in  motion ;  as  a  ship  that  softly  glides 
away  from  the  harbour,  when  her  at^chors  are 
lifled ;  the  depths  of  the  Earth  seemed  to  open 
for  the  Building  as  it  went  along.  It  struck, 
on  nothing;  no  rock  earae  in  its  way. 

For  a  few  instanis,  a  small  raiti  seemed  to 
drizzle  from  the  opening  of  the  dome ;  Ihe  old 
Man  held  the  fair  Lily  fast,  and  said  tober: 
"We  are  now  beneath  the  River:  we  shall 
soon  he  at  the  mark."  Ere  long  they  thoughi 
the  Temple  made  a  halt;  but  tbey  were  in  an 
error;  it  was  mounting  upwards. 

And  now  a  strange  uproar  rose  above  their 
beads.  Planks  and  beams  in  disordered  com- 
bination now  came  pressing  and  crashing 
in.  at  the  opening  of  the  dome.  Lily  and  Uie 
Woman  started  to  a  side;  Ihe  Man  with  the 
Lamp  laid  hold  of  the  Youth,  and  kept  stand- 
ing still.  The  little  cottaxe  of  the  Ferryman, 
for  it  was  this  which  the  Temple  io  ascending 
had  severed  from  the  ground  and  cariied  up 
with  it,  sank  gradually  down,  and  covered  the 
old  Man  and  the  Youth. 

The  women  screamed  aloud,  and  the  Tem- 
ple shook,  like  a  ship  running  nneipectedly 
aground.  In  sorrowful  perplexity,  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  old  attendant  wandered  round  the 
cottage  in  the  dawn  ;  the  door  was  bolted,  and 
to  their  knocking,  no  one  answered.  They 
knocked  more  loudly,  and  were  not  a  little 
*ring. 
it,  the 

hut  had  been  converted  from  the  inside  lo  the 
outside  into  solid  silver.  Ere  long  loo  its 
ftirm  changed ;  for  the  noble  metal  shook  aside 
the  accidental  shapes  of  planks,  posts,  and 
beams,  and  stretched  itself  out  into  a  noble 
case  of  beaten  ornamented  workmanship.  Thus 
a  fair  little  temple  stood  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  large  one;  or  if  you  will,  an  Altar  worthy 
of  the  Temple.* 

By  a  stair  which  ascended  from  within,  the 
noble  Yooth  now  mounted  aloft,  lighted  by  the 
old  man  with  the  Lamp;  and,  as  it  seemed, 

pported   by  another,  who   advanced   in   a 

.h  a  silver  rudder  in  hia 

recognised  as  the  Ferry- 
lessor  of  the  cottage, 
lied  the  outer  steps,  which 
led  from  the  floor  of  the  Temple  to  the  Altar; 
hul  she  was  still  obliged  to  keep  herself  apart 
from  her  Lover.  The  old  Woman,  whose 
band  in  (he  absence  of  (he  Iiamp  had  growl> 

•Rood!  The  old  Cliurcli.ghBlieB  down  "  in  dif  ordered 
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siill  smaller,  cried ;  "  Am  I  ihen  lo  be  wnhappy 
after  allT  Among  so  many  miracles,  can  ihere 
bu  nothing  done  lo  save  my  handV  Her 
husband  pointed  to  the  open  door,  and  said  to 
her;  "See,  the  day  is  breaking;  hnste,  bathe 
Ihyself  in  the  River."— "  What  an  advice!" 
cried  she ;  "  it  will  make  me  ail  black ;  it  will 
make  me  vanish  altogether;  for  my  debt  is 
not  yet  paid."  "Go,"  said  the  man, "and  do 
ax  I  advise  ihee ;  all  debts  are  now  paid." 

The  old  Woman  hastened  away;  and  at  that 
moment  appeared  the  rising  sun,  upon  the 
rim  of  the  dome.  The  old  Man  slept  between 
the  Virgin  and  the  Youth,  and  cried  with  a 
lond  voice:  "There  are  three  which  have 
rule  on  Earth;  Wisdom,  Appearance,  and 
Strength."  At  the  first  word,  the  f;old  King 
rose,  at  the  second  the  silver  one;  and  at  the 
third  the  brass  Iting  slowly  rose,  while  the 
miied  King  on  a  sudden  very  awkwardly 
plumped  down.' 

Whoever  noticed  him  could  scarcely  beep 
from  laughing,  solemn  as  the  moment  was; 
for  he  was  not  silling,  he  was  not  lying,  he 
was  not  leaning,  but  shapelessly  sunk  lo- 
getber.t 

The  Lights,!:  who  ttll  now  had  been  employed 
upon  him,  drew  to  a  side;  they  appeared, 
although  pale  iti  ibe  morning  radiance,  yet 
once  more  wcK-fed,  and  in  good  burning  con- 
dition ;  with  their  peaked  tongues,  ihey  had 
dexterously  licked  out  the  gold  veins  of  the 
colossal  figure  to  its  very  heart.  The  irregnlar 
vacuities  which  this  occasioned  had  continued 
empty  for  a  time,  and  the  figure  had  main- 
tained its  standing  posmre.  Bui  when  at  last 
the  very  tenderest  filaments  were  eaien  out, 
the  image  crashed  suddenly  together;  and  that, 
atas,  in  the  very  parts  which  continue  un- 
altered when  one  sits  down ;  whereas  the 
lirab.s  which  should  have  bent,  sprawled  them- 
selves out  unbowed  and  stiff.  Whoever  could 
not  laugh  was  obliged  to  turn  away  his  eyes; 
this  miserable  shape  and  no-shape  was  offen- 
sive to  behold. 

The  Man  with  the  Lamp  now  led  the  hand- 
some Vouth,  who  still  kept  gazing  vacantly 
before  him,  down  from  the  altar,  and  siraighi 
to  the  brazen  King.  Al  the  feet  of  this  mighty 
Potentate,  lay  a  sword  in  a  brazen  shealh.  The 
young  man  girl  it  around  him.  "The  sword 
on  the  left,  the  right  free!"  cried  the  brazen 
voice.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  silver 
King;  he  bent  his  sceptre  to  the  youth;  the 
latter  seized  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  King 
in  a  pleasing  voice  said;  "Peed  the  sheep  !' 
On  turning  to  the  golden  Kinc,  he  siooped 
with  gestures  of  paternal  blessing,  and  press- 
ing his  oaken  garland  on  the  young  man's 
head,  said ;  "  Understand  what  is  highest !" 
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Luring  this  progress,  the  old  Man  had  care- 
fully observed  ihe  Prince.  Afler  girding  on 
the  sword,  his  breast  swelled,  his  arms  waved, 
and  his  feel  trod  firmer ;  when  he  took  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  his  strength  appeared  to 
soften,  and  by  an  unspeakable  charm  lo  be- 
come still  more  subdning;  but  as  the  oaken 
garland  came  to  deck  his  hair,  his  features 
kindled,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  inexpressible 
spirit,  and  the  first  word  of  his  mouth  waa 
"Lily!" 

"Dearest  Lily!"  cried  he,  hastening  up  the 
silver  stairs  to  her,  for  she  had  viewed  his 
progress    from    the    pinnacle   of    Ihe   altar: 


and  the  still  affection  which  thy 
bosom  brings  me!  0  my  friend!"  continued 
he.  turning  lo  the  old  Man,  and  looking  at  the 
three  statues ;  glorious  and  secure  is  the 
kingdom  of  our  fathers ;  but  thou  hast  forgot- 
ten the  fourth  power,  which  rnles  the  world, 
earlier,  more  universally,  more  certainly — the 
power  of  Love."  With  these  words,  he  fell 
upon  the  lovely  maiden's  neck;  she  had  cast 
away  her  veil,  and  her  cheeks  were  tinged 
with  tKe  fairest,  most  imperishable  red. 

Here  the  old  Man  said  with  a  smile  :  "  Love 
dees  not  rule ;  but  it  trains."  and  thai  is  more." 

Amid  this  solemnity.  Ihi-s  happiness  and 
rapture,  no  one  had  observed  that  it  was  now 
broad  day;  and  all  at  once,  on  lookine  ihruiigh 
the  open  portal,  a  crowd  of  altogether  unex- 
pected objects  met  the  eye.  A  large  space 
surrounded  with  pillars  formed  the  fore-court, 
al  the  end  of  which  was  seen  a  broad  and 
stately  Bridce  stretching  with  many  arches 
across  the  River.  It  was  furnished,  on  both 
sides,  with  commodious  and  magnificent 
colonnades  for  foot-iraveUers,  manv  thousands 
of  whom  were  already  there,  bu.-ily  passing 
this  way  or  thai.  The  broad  pavement  in  the 
centre  was  thronged  with  herds  and  mules, 
with  horsemen  and  carriages,  flowing  like  two 
streams,  on  their  several  sides,  and  neither 
inlerrupling  the  other.  All  admired  the  splen- 
dour and  convenience  of  the  structure;  and  the 
new  King  and  bis  Spouse  were  delighted  with 
the  motion  and  activity  of  this  great  people,  as 
they  were  already  happy  in  their  own  mutual 

"Remember  the  Snake  in  honour,"  said  Ihe 
man  with  the  Lamp ;  "  thou  owest  her  thy  life, 
thy  people  owe  her  the  Bridge,  by  which  these 
neighbouring  banks  are  now  animated  and 
combined  into  one  land.  Those  swimming 
and  shining  jewels,  the  remains  of  her  sacri- 
ficed body,  are  the  piers  of  this  royal  bridge; 
upon  these  she  has  built  and  will  maintain 
herself."! 

The  party  were  about  lo  ask  some  explana- 
tion of  Ibis  strange  mystery,  when  there  entered 
four  lovely  maidens  at  the  portal  of  the  Tem- 
ple. By  the  Harp,  the  Farasol,and  the  folding 
Stool,   it  was   not  drfiicult  to   recognise   the 
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waiting-maids  of  Lily;  but  Ihe  fourth,  more 
beautiful  (ban  any  of  Ibe  rest,  was  an  unknown 
fair  one,  and  in  si.sterly  sporlfulness  she  hast- 
ened with  ihem  through  the  Temple,  and 
mounted  the  steps  of  (he  Altar.* 

"Wilt  thou  have  helter  trust  in  me  another 
time,  good  wife!"  said  Ihe  man  with  the  Lamp 
to  the  fair  one:  "Well  for  thee,  and  every 
living  thing  that  bathes  this   morning  in  the 

The  renewed  and  beautified  old  Woman,  of 
whtse  former  shape  no  trace  remained,  em- 
braced with  younp  eager  arms  the  man  with 
the  Lamp,  who  kindly  received  her  caresses. 
"  If  I  am  too  old  for  ihee,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  :hou  mayest  choose  another  husband  to-day; 
from  this  hour  no  marriage  is  of  force,  which 
is  not  contracted  anew." 

"Dostlhon  not  know,  then,"  answered  she, 
"that  thou  too  art  grown  younger t" — "It  de- 
lights me  if  to  Ihy  young  eyes  I  seem  a  hand- 
some youth:  I  take  thy  hand  anew,  and  am 
well  content  to  live  with  thee  another  thousand 

The  Queen  welcomed  her  new  friend,  and 
went  down  with  her  into  the  inferior  of  the 
altar,  while  the  King  stood  between  his  two 
men,looking  towards  the  bridge,  and  aiteniivelj 
contemplating  the  busy  tumult  of  the  people. 

But  his  satisfaction  did  not  last;  for  ere 
long  he  saw  an  object  which  excited  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  great  Giant,  who  appeared  not 
yet  to  have  awoke  completely  £him  his  morn- 
ing sleep,  came  siombling  along  the  Bridge, 
producing  great  confusion  all  around  him.  As 
usual,  he  had  risen  stupified  with  sleep,  and 
had  meant  to  bathe  in  the  well-known  bay  of 
the  Kiver;  instead  of  which  he  found  firm 
land,  and  plunged  upon  the  broad  pavement 
of  the  Bridge.  Yetallhoagh  he  reeled  into  the 
Diidst  of  men  and  cattle  in  the  clumsiest  way. 
his  presence,  wondered  at  by  all,  was  felt  by 
none ;  but  as  the  sunshine  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  raised  his  hands  to  rub  them,  the  sha- 
dows of  bis  monstrous  fists  moved  to  and  fro 
behind  him  with  such  force  and  awkwardness, 
that  men  and  beasts  were  heaped  logeiher  in 
great  masses,  were  hurt  by  such  rude  contact, 
and  in  danger  of  being  pitched  into  the  Biver.t 

The  King,  as  he  saw  this  mischief,  grasped 
with  an  involuntary  movement  at  his  sword ; 
but  he  bethought  himself,  and  looked  calmly 
at  his  sceptre,  then  at  Ihe  Lamp  and  the  Rud- 
der of  his  attendants,  "  I  guess  thy  thoughts," 
said  the  man  with  the  Lamp ; "  but  we  and  our 
gifls  are  powerless  against  this  powerless 
monj;er.  Becalm!  He  is  doing  bun  for  the  last 
time,  and  happily  his  shadow  is  not  turned  to  us." 

Meanwhile  the  Giant  was  approaching 
nearer;  in  astonishment  at  what  he  saw  with 
open  eyes,  he  had  dropl  his  hands ;  he  was 
now  doing  no  injury,  and  came  staring  and 
agape  into  the  fore-courL 
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!  was  walking  straight  lo  the  door  of  iha 
Temple,  when  all  at  once  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
court,  he  hailed,  and  was  fiied  to  the  ground. 
He  stood  there  like  a  strong  colossal  statue,  o( 
reddish  glittering  stone,  and  his  shadow  point 
ed  out  the  hours,'  which  were  marked  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor  around  him,  not  in  numbers, 
but  in  noble  and  expressive  emblems. 

Much  delighted  was  the  King  to  see  the 
monster's  shadow  turned  lo  some  useful  pur- 
pose; much  astonished  was  the  Queen;  who, 
on  mounting  from  within  the  Altar,  decked  in 
royal  pomp  with  her  virgiUs,  tirst  noticed  the 
huge  figure,  which  almost  closed  the  prospect 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Bridge. 

Meanwhile  the  people  had  crowded  after  the 
Giant,  as  he  ceased  to  move;  ihey  were  walk- 
ing round  him,  wondering  at  his  metamor- 
phosis. Prom  him  they  turned  to  the  Temple, 
which  they  now  first  appeared  to  notice.j-  and 
pressed  towards  the  door. 

At  this  instant  the  Hawk  with  the  mirror 
soared  aloft  above  the  dome;  caught  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  reflected  it  upon  the  group, 
which  was  standing  on  the  aliar.  The  King, 
the  Queen,  and  their  attendants,  in  the  dusky 
concave  of  the  Temple,  seemed  illuminated  by 
a  heavenly  splendour,  and  the  people  fell  upon 
Iheir  faces.  When  the  crowd  had  recovered 
and  risen,  the  King  with  his  followers  had 
descended  into  the  Altar,  to  proceed  by  secret 
passages  into  his  palace ;  and  Ihe  multitude 
dispersed  ahoul  the  Temple  to  content  their 
curiosity.  The  three  Kings  that  were  standing 
erect  they  viewed  with  astonishment  and  re- 
verence ;  but  the  more  eager  were  they  to  dis- 
cover what  mass  It  conid  be  that  was  hid 
behind  the  hanging:s,  in  the  fourlh  niche;  for 
by  some  hand  or  another,  charitable  decency 
had  spread  over  the  resting-place  of  the  Fallen 
King  a  gorgeous  curtain,  which  no  eye  can  pene- 
trate, and  no  hand  may  dare  to  draw  aside. 

The  people  would  have  found  no  end  to  their 
gazing  and  their  admiration,  and  the  crowding 
multitude  would  have  even  soiliicated  one 
another  in  (he  Temple,  had  not  their  attention 
been  again  attracted  to  the  open  space. 

Unespectedly  some  gold-pieces,  as  if  falling 
from  the  air,  came  tinkling  down  upon  the 
marble  flags;  Ihe  nearest  passers-by  rushed 
thither  lo  pick  them  up;  the  wonder  was  re- 
peated several  times,  now  here,  now  there.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  Ihat  the  shower  proceeded 
from  our  two  retiring  Flames,  who  wished  to 
have  a  little  sport  here  once  more,  and  were 
thus  gaily  spending,  ere  they  went  away,  the 
gold  which  Ihey  had  licked  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sunken  King.  The  people  still  ran 
eagerly  about,  pressing  and  pulling  one  ano- 
ther, even  when  the  gold  had  ceased  lo  fall. 
At  length  they  {n'adually  dispersed,  and  went 
their  way;  and  to  the  present  hour  Ihe  Bridge 
is  swarming  with  travellers,  and  the  Temple 
is  the  most  frequented  on  the  whole  Earth.* 
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The  ^cit  of  liie  Cknslian  ^pnttUs,  on  which, 
as  we  may  say,  Ihe  world  has  now  for  eighieen 
ceuluries  had  its  foutidacion,  are  writKo 
small  a  compass,  that  they  can  be  read  in 
little  hour.  The  Jcls  of  the  French  Pkilos^hes, 
the  importance  of  which  is  already  fast  ex- 
hausting itself,  (ie  recorded  in  whole  acres  of 
typography,  and  would  furnish  reading  for  a 
lifetime.  Nor  is  the  stock,  as  we  see,  yet  any- 
wise complete,  or  within  computable  distance 
of  completion.  Here  are  Four  quite  new 
tavos,  recording  the   labours,  voyages,  * 

i,  and  indigestions  of  the  AposlJe 


Denis 


i  but  a 


jntribution  on  Voltaire  came  before 
since  Jean  Jacques  had  a  new  Life  writte 
him;  and  then  of  those  FeuiUii  de  Grimm, 
what  inca.lculabie  masses  mayyet  lie  dormant 
in  the  Petersbut^h  Library,  waiting  only  to  be 
awakened  and  let  slip! — Reading  for  a  life- 
time 1  Thomas  Parr  might  begin  reading  in 
loDg-clothes,  and  stop  in  his  last  hundred  and 
flflietb  year  without  having  ended.  And  then, 
as  to  ichen  the  process  of  addition  will  cease, 
and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Parisian 
Church  of  Antichrist  will  have  completed 
themselves  i  except  in  so  far  as  the  quantity 
of  paper  written  on,  or  even  manufactured,  in 
those  days  being  finite  and  not  infinite,  the 
business  one  day  or  other  must  cease,  and  the 
Antichristian  Canon  close  for  the  last  time, — 
we  yet  know  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  let  lis  nowise  be  understood  as 
lamenting  this  stupendous  copiousness,  but  ra- 
ther as  viewing  it  historically  with  patience, 
and  indeed  with  satisfaction.  Memoirs,  so  long 
as  they  are  true,  how  stupid  soever,  can  hardly 
be  accumulated  in  excess.  The  stupid^  they 
are,  let  them  simply  be  (he  sooner  cast  into 
the  oven;  if  true,  they  will  always  instruct 
more  or  less,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of  con- 
firmation and  repetition  ;  and,  what  is  of  vast 
moment,  they  do  not  mta-instruct.  Day  aAer 
day  looking  at  the  high  destinies  which  yet 
await  Literature,  which  Literature  will  ere 
long  address  herself  with  more  decisiveness 
than  ever  to  fulfil,  it  grows  clearer  to  us  that 
the  proper  task  of  Literature  lies  in  the  do- 
main of  Belikf;  within  which  "Poetic  Fic- 
tion," as  it  is  charitably  named,  will  have  to 
take  a  quite  new  figure,  if  allowed  a  settle- 
ment there.  Whereby  were  it  not  reasonable 
to  prophesy  that  this  exceeding  great  multi- 
tude of  Novel-writers,  and  such  like,  must  (in 
a  new  generation)  gradually  do  one  of  two 
rtiings:  either  retire  into  nurseries,  and  work 
for  children,  minors,  and  semi-fatuotts  persons 
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of  both  sexes;  or  else  wh      w 
sweep  their  Novel-fab 
and  betake  them  with         If 
have  to  understand  and  d 

of  which,  snrely,  there  d  w 

a  whole  Infinitude  unknown  to 
importance  to  us !  Poetry,  ii  v 
more  come  to  be  understood,  is  nothing  but 
higher  Knowledge  ;  and  the  only  genuine  Ro- 
mance (for  grown  persons)  Iteality.  Th* 
Thinker  is  the  Poet,  the  Seer:  let  him  who 
sees  write  down  according  to  his  gift  of  sight; 
if  deep  and  with  inspired  vision,  then  cre- 
atively, poetically ;  if  common,  and  with  only 
uninspired,  every-day  vision,  let  him  at  least 
be  faithful  in  this  and  write  Memoin. 

On  us  still  so  near  at  hand,  that  Eighteenth 
century  in  Paris  presenting  itself  nowise  as 
portion  of  the  magic  weh  of  Universal  His- 
tory, but  only  as  the  confused  and  ravelled 
mass  of  threads  and  thrums,  yoleped  Mmmri, 
in  process  of  bfisg  woven  into  such, — im- 
poses a  rather  complex  relation.  Of  which, 
however,  a.^  of  all  such,  the  leading  rules  may 
be  happily  comprised  in  this  very  plain  one, 
prescribed  by  Nature  hercelf :  to  search  in  them, 
so  far  as  they  seem  worthy,  for  whatsoever 
can  help  us  forward  on  our  own  path,  were  it  in 
the  shape  of  intellectual  instruction,  of  moral 
edification,  nay  of  mere  solacement  and  amuse- 
ment. The  Bourbons,  indeed,  took  a  shorter 
method,  {the  like  of  which  has  been  ol\en 
recommended  elsewhere;)  they  shut  up  and 
hid  the  ^niiej  of  the  Philosophes,  hoping  that 
their  lives  and  writings  might  likewise  thereby 
go  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind ;  and  thus  the 
whole  business  would  be,  so  to  speak,  fiip- 
ptemd.  Foolish  Bourbons!  These  things 
were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  on  high  places, 
before  the  anxious  eyes  of  all  mankind  r  hid- 
den they  can  in  nowise  be;  to  conquer  Ihem, 
to  resist  them,  our  first  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary is  to  see  and  comprehend  them.  To  us, 
indeed,  as  their  immediate  successors,  the 
right  comprehension  of  them  is  of  prime  ne- 
cessity ;  for,  sent  of  God  or  of  Ihe  Devil,  they 
ve  plainly  enough  gone  before  us,  and  left 
such  and  such  a  world ;  it  is  on  ground  of 
their  tillage,  with  the  stubble  of  their  harvest 
iding  on  it,  that  we  now  have  to  plough, 
ire  all  things  then,  let  us  understand  what 
ground  it  is ;  what  manner  of  men  and  hus- 
bandmen these  were.  For  which  reason,  be 
luthentic  Philosophe-Memoirs  welcome, 
each  in  its  kind!  For  which  reason,  let  us 
without  the  smallest  reluctance,  pene- 
inio  this  wondrous  Gospel  according  to 
Denis  Diderot,  and  expatiate  there  to  see  whe- 
ther it  will  yield  us  aught. 


In  any  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  imporl- 
il  moments  is  the  end.  Now  this  epoch  of 
the  Eighteenth  or  Philospphe-centucv  was  pro- 
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begun,  for  some  c  (  g 

all  do,)  to  mould  d  w  T  m 
down  of  a.  Social  System  is  no  cheerful  busi- 
ness either  to  form  part  of,  or  to  look  at :  how- 
ever,  at  length,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  comes 
a  lime  when  the  mouldering  changes  into  a 
mshihgi  active  hands  drive  in  their  wedges, 
set  to  [heir  crowbars ;  there  is  a  comfortable 
appearance  of  work  going  on.  Instead  of 
here  and  there  a  stone  falling  out,  here 
there  a  handful  of  dust,  whole  masses  tumble 
iowa,  who.e  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  di 
torches  too  are  applied,  and  the  rotten  ea 
takes  fire :  so  what  with  flape-whirlwind,  what 
with  dusi-whirlwiad,  and  the  crush  of  falling 
ti'Wers,  the  concern  grows  eminently  interest- 
ing; and  our  assiduous  craftsmen  can  encou- 
rage one  another  with  Vivais,  and  cries  of 
Sp,td  Ihe  work.  Add  to  this,  that  of  all  labour- 
ers, no  one  can  see  such  rapid  eitensive  fruit 
of  his  labour  as  the  Destroyer  can  and  does: 
il  will  not  seem  unreasonable  that  measuring 
froin  effect  to  cause,  he  should  esteem  his 
labour  as  the  best  and  greatest :  and  a  Vol- 
taire, for  example,  he  by  his  guild-brethren 
and  apprentices  confidently  accounted  "not 
only  the  greatest  man  of  this  age,  bat  nf  all 
past  ages,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  that  Na- 
ture could  produce."  Worthy  old  Nature! 
She  goes  on  producing  whatsoever  is  needful 
in  e.Tch  season  of  her  course;  and  produces, 
with  perfect  composure,  that  Encyclopedist 
opinion,  that  she  can  produce  no  more. 

Such  a  torch-and-crowbar  period  of  quick 
rushing  down  and  conflagration,  was  this  of 
the  Siecle  de  LunU  Qianze :  when  the  Social 
Sysbm  having  all  fallen  to  rottenness,  rain- 
boles,  and  noisome  decay,  the  shivering  na- 
tives resolved  to  cheer  their  dnll  abode  by  the 
questionable  step  of  setting  it  on  fire.  Ques- 
tionable we  call  their  Manner  of  procedure; 
the  thing  ilself,  as  all  men  may  now  see,  was 
ineritable;    one   way   or    other,  whether  by 

Erior  burning  or  milder  methods,  the  old 
nuse  must  needs  be  new-built.  We  behold 
the  business  of  palling  down,  orat  least  of  as- 
sorting the  rubbish,  still  go  resolutely  on,  all 
oirer  Europe:  here  and  there  some  traces  of 
new  foundation,  of  new  building  up,  may  now 
also,  to  the  eye  of  Hope,  disclose  themselves. 
To  get  acquainted  with  Denis  Diderot  and 
his  life  were  to  see  the  significant  epitome  of 
all  this,  as  it  works  on  the  thinking  and  acting 
soul  of  a  man,  fashions  for  him  a  singular 
element  of  esiaienee,  gives  himself  therein  a 
peculiar  hue  and  figure.  Unhappily,  after  all 
that  has  been  written,  the  mailer  still  is  not 
luminous  :  to  US  Strangers,  much  in  that  foreign 
economy,  and  method  of  working  and  living, 
remains  obscure ;  much  in  the  man  himself, 
and  his  inward  nature  and  structure.  But, 
indeed,  il  is  several  years  since  the  present 
Beviewer  gave  up  the  idea  of  what  could  be 
called  v/ndfrslanding  any  Man  whatever,  even 
himself.  Every  Man,  within  that  inconsider- 
able figure  of  his,  contains  a  whole  spirit- 
kingdom  and  Reflex  of  the  All;  and  though 
to  the  eye  but  some  six  standard  feet  in  size, 


reaches  downwards  and  up  varfs,  unsurvey- 
able,  fading  into  the  regions  of  Immensity  and 
of  Eternity.  Life  everywhere,  as  woven  on 
that  stupendous  ever-marvellous  "  Loom  of 
Time,"  may  be  said  to  fashion  itself  of  a  woof 
of  light  indeed,  yet  on  a  warp  of  mystic  dark- 
ness :  only  he  that  created  it  can  understand  it 
As  to  this  Diderot,  had  we  once  got  so  far  that 
we  could,  in  the  faintest  degree,  personate  him  ; 
lake  upon  ourselves  his  character  and  his  en- 
vironment of  circumstances,  and  act  his  Life 
over  again  in  that  small  Private-Theatre  of 
ours,  (under  our  own  Hat,)  with  moderate  11- 
lusiveness  and  histrionic  effect, — 'iliat  were 
what,  in  conformity  with  common  speech,  wo 
should  name  utidcrstanding  him,  and  could  be 
abundantly  content  with. 

In  his  manner  of  appearance  before  the 
world,  Diderot  has  been,  perhaps  to  an  extreme 
degree,  unfortunate.  His  literary  productioos 
were  invariably  dashed  off  in  hottest  haste, 
and  left  generally,  (on  Ihe  waste  of  Accident,) 
with  an  ostrich-like  indifference.  He  had  to 
live,  in  France,  in  the  sour  days  of  a  Jmimal 
del  Treiiaux;  of  a  suspicious,  decaying  Sor- 
bnnne.  Hewas toopoorto  setforeign  presses, 
at  Kehl,  or  elsewhere,  in  motion  ;  too  headlong 
and  quick  of  temper  to  .leek  help  from  those 
that  could :  thus  must  he,  if  his  pen  was  not 
to  lie  idle,  write  much  of  which  there  was  no 
publishing.  His  Papers  accordingly  are  found 
flving  about,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  in  all  comers 
of  the  world :  for  many  years  no  tolerable  col- 
lection of  his  Writings  was  attempted;  to  this 
day  there  is  none  that  in  any  sense  can  be 
called  perfect.  Two  spurious,  surreptitions 
Amsterdam  Editions,"  or  rather  formless, blun- 
dering Agglomerations,"  were  all  that  the 
world  saw  during  his  life.  Diderot  did  not 
hear  of  these  for  several  years,  and  then  only, 
il  is  said,  "  with  peals  of  laughter,"  and  no 
other  practical  step  whatever.  Of  the  four 
that  have  since  been  printed,  (or  rf printed,  for 
Naigeon's  of  1798,  is  the  great  original,)  no 
one  so  much  as  pretends  eiiher  to  he  complete 
or  selected  on  any  system.  Briere's,  the  latest, 
of  which  alone  we  have  much  personal  know- 
ledge, is  a  well-printed  book,  perhaps  better 
worth  baying  than  any  of  the  others ;  yet 
without  arrangement,  wiihoat  coherence,  pur- 
port; often  lamentably  in  need  of  commentary: 
the  whole,  in  reference  to  the  wants  and 
specialities  of  this  time,  as  good  as  unedited. 
"  "'  ems,   indeed,  to   have   hired   some 

person,  or  thing,  to  play  the  part  of  Editor:  or 
rather  more  things  than  one,  for  they  sign 
themselves  Editors  in  the  plural  number;  and 
?,  throughout  the  worlt,  some 
us  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  leaf, 
printed  matter  subscribed 
nhappily  the  journey  is  for 


of  a  volum. 


two  well  that  nothing  is 
gained  there ;  that  the  Note,  whatever  it  pro- 
'ly  treat  of.  wil!,  in  strict  logical  speech, 
only  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Header  1  thou 
pereeivesi  that  we  Editors,  to  the  number  of 
at  least  two,  are  alive,  and  if  we  had  any  in 
formation  would  impart  it  to  thee. — Editb," 
!  rest,  these  "  BniTS."  are  polite  peo,)le ; 
iib  this  uncertainty  (as  to  their  bein^ 
-■■oahyGoQi^lc 
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personsor  things)  clearly  before  them, 

to  all  appearance,  in  moderately  good  spirits. 

One  service  they,  or  Briere  for  them,  (if, 
indeed,  Briere  is  not  himself  they,  as  we  some- 
times surmise,)  have  accomplished  for  tis : 
sought  oat  and  printed  the  long-Jooked-for, 
long-lost  Life  of  Diderot  by  Naigeon.  The 
lovers  of  biography  had  for  years  sorrowed 
over  this  concealed  Man  a  script,  with  a  wistful- 
ness  from  which  hope  had  nigh  fled.  A  certain 
Naigeon,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Diderol,  had 
(if  his  own  word,  in  his  own  editorial  Preface, 
was  to  be  credited)  written  a  Life  of  him ; 
and,  alas!  whither  was  it  now  vanished! 
Surely  all  that  was  dark  in  Denis  the  Fatalist 
had  there  been  illominaled ;  nay,  was  there 
not,  probably,  a  glorious  "  Light-street"  carried 
Ihroogh  that  whole  Literary  Eighteenth  Uen- 
tuiyl  And  was  not  Diderot,  long  belauded  as 
"  the  most  encyclopedical  head  thai  perhaps 
ever  existed,"  now  to  show  himself  as  such 
in,^ — the  new  Practical  Encyclopedia,  philoso- 
phic, economic,  specuiative,  digestive,  of  Lin, 
— in  three  score  and  ten  Years,  or  Volumes! 
Diderot  too  was  known  as  the  vividesl,  noblest 
talker  of  his  time:  considering  all  that  Bos- 
well,  with  his  slender  opportunities,  had  made 
of  Johnson,  what  was  there  we  had  not  a  right 
to  expect  I 

By  Briere's  endeavour,  as  we  said,  the  con- 
cealed Manuscript  of  Naigeim  now  lies,  as 
published  Volume,  on  this  desk.  Alas!  a 
written  ife,  too  like  many  an  acted  life,  where 
hope  is  one  thing,  fulfilmenl  quite  another  1 
Perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  biographies  ever  put 
K^elher  by  the  hand  of  man,  this  of  Naigeon's 
is  the  most  uninteresting.  Foolish  Naigeon! 
We  wanted  to  see  and  know  how  it  stood  with 
the  bodily  man,  the  clothed,  boarded,  bedded, 
working,  and  warfaring  Denis  Diderot,  in  that 
Paris  of  his ;  how  he  looked  and  lived,  whai 
he  did,  what  he  said ;  had  the  foolish  Biographer 
so  much  as  t«td  us  what  colour  his  stockings 
were !  Of  alt  this,  beyond  a  date  or  two,  not  a 
fiyllable,  not  a  hint !  nothing  but  a  doll,  sulky, 
snaffling,  droning,  interminable  lecture  on 
Atheistic  Philosophy ;  how  Diderot  came  upon 
Atheism,  how  he  taught  it,  how  true  it  is,  how 
inexpressibly  importanl.  Singular  enough,  the 
zeai  of  the  JtvU's  house  hath  eaten  Naigeon  up. 
A  man  of  coarse,  mechanical,  perhaps  intrin- 
sically rather  feeble  intellect;  and  then,  with 
the  vehemence  of  some  pulpit-drumming 
•■  Gowbthrapple,"  or  "precious  Mr.  Jabesh 
Rentowel," — only  that  Ma  kirk  is  of  the  oibtr 
complexion !  Yet  must  he  too  see  himself  in 
a.  wholly  backsliding  world,  where  much  the- 
ism and  other  scandal  still  rules;  and  many 
times  Qowkthrapple  Kaie^eon  be  tempted  to 
weep  by  the  streams  of  Babel.  Wiihal,  how- 
ever, he  is  mODi/fny  thoroughly  mechanical,  as 
if  Vaocanson  himself  had  made  him;  and  that 
singularly  tempers  his  fury. — Let  the  reader, 
finally,  admire  the  bounteous  produce  of  this 
Earth,  and  how  one  element  bears  nothing  but 
the  o^er  matches  it :  here  have  we  not  the 
truest  odium  Ibeobigicvm,  working  quite  derm-ao- 
logicaJly,  in  a  worshipper  of  the  Everlasting 
Nothing!  So  much  for  Naigeon;  what  we 
looked  for  from  him,  and  what  we  have  got. 

Htist  Diderot  then  be  given  ap  to  oblivion, 


or  remembered  not  as  Man,  but  merely  as  Phi- 
losophic-Atheistic Logic-Mill  T  Did  not  Dide- 
rot live,  as  well  as  rtiinkT  An  amateur  re- 
porter in  some  of  the  Biographical  Dictiona- 
ries declares  that  he  heard  him  talk  one  day, 
in  nightgown  and  slippers,  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  concerning  earth,  sea,  and  air,  with 
a  folgorous  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human, 
rising  from  height  lo  height,  and  at  length 
finish  the  climax  by  "  dashing  his  nightcap 
against  the  wall."  Most  readers  will  admit 
this  to  be  biography;  we,  alas,  must  say,  it 
comprises  nearly  all  about  the  Man  Diderot 
that  hitherto  would  abide  with  us. 

Here,  however,  comes  "  Paulin,  Publishing- 
Bookseller,"  with  a  (juile  new  contribution :  a 
long  series  of  Letters,  extending  over  fifteen 
years;  unhappily  only  love-letters,  and  from  a 
married  sexagenarian ;  yet  still  letters  from  bis 
own  hand.  Amid  these  insipid  floods  of 
(enrfreiM,  HtitihiUti,  and  so  forth,  vapid,  like  long, 
decanted  smali-beer,many  a  curioos  biographic 
trait  conies  to  light;  indeed,  we  can  hereby 
see  more  of  the  individual  Diderot,  and  his 
environment,  and  method  of  procedure  there, 
than  by  all  the  other  hooks  that  have  yet  been 
published  of  him.  Forg;etiing  or  conquering 
the  species  of  nausea  that  such  a  business,  on 
the  first  announcement  of  it,  may  occasion,  and 
in  many  of  the  details  of  it  cannot  but  confirm, 
ihe  biographic  reader  will  find  this  well  worth 
looking  into.  Nay,  is  it  not  something  of 
itself,  to  see  that  Spectacle  of  the  Philosophe 
in  Love,  or,  at  least,  zealonsly  endeavouring 
to  fancy  himself  so !  For  scientific  purposes 
a  considerable  tedium,  of  "noble  se]i!imenl" 
(and  even  worse  things)  c^in  be  undergone. 
How  the  most  encyclopedical  head  that  pei^ 
haps  ever  existed,  now  on  the  borders  of  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  already,  provided  with 
wife  and  child,  comports  himself  in  that  trying 
oircumstanee  of  pretemuptial  (and,  indeed,  at 
such  age,  and  with  so  many  " ind^estions," 
almost  preternatural)  devotion  to  the  queens 
of  this  earth,  may,  by  the  curious  in  science, 
(who  have  nerves  for  it,)  be  here  seen.  There 
is  besides  a  lively  MtmniT  of  him  by  Made- 
moiselle Diderot,  though  too  brief,  and  not  very 
true-looking.  Finally,  in  one  large  Volume, 
his  Dream  of  tCAlemberi,  greatly  regretted  and 
commented  upon  by  Naigeon ;  which  we  could 
have  done  without.  For  its  bulk,  that  little 
Memoir  is  the  best  of  the  whole.  Unfortunately, 
as  hinted,  M.idemniselle,  resolute  of  all  things 
to  be  piquanit.  writes,  or  rather  think',  in  a 
smart,  antithetic  manner,  nowise  the  fittest  for 
clearness  or  credibility:  without  suspicion  of 
voluntary  falsehood,  there  is  no  appearance 
that  this  is  a  camera-hicida  picture,  or  a  por- 
trait drawn  by  legitimate  rules  of  art  Such 
resolution  to  be  piquant  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
innumerable  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  wofully 
mars  any  use  there  might  otherwise  be  in  their 
writing  or  their  speaking.  It  is,  or  was,  the 
fenli  specially  imputed  to  the  French :  in  a 
woman  and  Frenchwoman,  who  besides  has 
much  to  tell  us,  it  must  even  be  borne  with. 
And  now,  from  these  diverse  scattered  mate- 
rials, let  ns  fry  how  coherent  a  figure  of  Denis 
Diderot,  and  his  earthly  Pilgrimage  and  Pe^ 
formance,  we  can  piece  together. 


HistcaBvGoOi^Ie 


In  Ihe  ancient  Town  of  Langres,  in  (he 
month  of  Ociobe;,  17(3,  it  begins.  Fancy 
Langres,  aloft  on  its  hill  lop,  amid  Roman 
ruins,  Bigh  the  sources  of  the  Saone  and  of  tlie 
Marne,  wilt)  its  coarse  subi^lanltal  houses,  and 
GAeen  thoiisand  inhabitaDis,  mostly  engaged 
in  knife-grinding;  and  one  of  the  quickest, 
ci|nrest,  most  volatile,  and  susuepttve  tittle 
figures  uf  ihat  Century,  just  landed  in  the 
World  (here.  In  this  French  Sheffield,  Dide- 
rot's Father  was  a  Cutler,  master  of  his  craft; 
a  much-respecied  and  respect-worthy  i 
one  of  those  ancient  craftsmen  (now,  i 
nearly  departed  from  the  earih,  and  sought, 
with  little  effect,  by  idyllists, amonf;  the  "Scoi- 
lish  peasantry."  and  elsewhere)  who,  in  Ihe 
school  of  practice,  have  learned  noi  only  slcill 
of  hand,  but  the  far  harder  skill  of  head  and 
of  heart;  whose  whole  knowledge  and  virtue, 
being  by  necessity  a  knowledge  and  virtue  to 
do  somewhat,  is  true,  and  has  siood  trial ; 
humble  modem  patriarchs,  brave,  wise,  sim- 
ple ;  of  worth  rude,  bat  unperveried,  like 
genuine  unwrought  silver,  native  from  the 
mine!  Diderot  loved  his  father,  as  he  well 
might,  and  regrets  on  several  occasions  thai  he 
was  painted  in  holiday  clothes,  and  not  in  the 
workday  costume  of  his  trade,  "  with  apnin 
and  grinderVwheel,  and  spectacles  pushed 
up," — even  as  he  lived  and  iahoured,  aiid 
honeslly  made  good  for  himself  the  small  sec- 
tion of  the  Universe  he  pretended  lii  occupy, 
A  man  of  strictest  veraoily  and  integrity  was 
this  ancient  master;  of  great  insight  and 
patient  discretion,  so  that  he  was  often  chohci] 
as  umpire  and  adviser;  of  great  humanity,  so 
that  one  day  crowds  of  poor  were  to  "follow 
him  with  tears  to  his  long  home."  An  out- 
spoken Langres  neighbour  gratified  the  now 
fatherless  Philosopher  with  this  saying — "Ah, 
Monsieur  Diderot,  yoo  are  a  famous  man,  but 
you  will  never  be  your  father's  equal."  Truly, 
of  all  the  wonderful  illnsirious  persons  thai 
come  lo  view  in  Ihe  biographic  part  of  these 
six-and-lweuly  Volumes,  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther this  old  Langres  Coder  is  not  the  wor- 
thiest; to  us  no  other  stiggesls  htm^elf  whose 
worth  can  be  admitted,  without  lamentalilf 
pollutions  and  defacements  to  be  rieriuciert 
from  it.  The  Molher  also  was  a  loving-hearied, 
just  woman;  so  Diderot  might  account  him- 
self well-born :  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  mat> 
that  he  always  (and  sometimes  in  the  circk' 
of  kings  and  empresses)  gratefully  did  S'; 

"Ihe  Jesuits  were  his  schoolmasters ;  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  encyclopedical  head  wa- 
'  tonsured."  He  was  quick  in  seizing,  slrong 
in  remembering  and  arranging ;  otherwise 
flighty  enough ;  fond  of  sport,  and  from  linie 
lo  time  getting  into  trouble.  One  grand  event, 
significant  of  all  thi^j,  he  has  himself  com- 
memorated: his  Datighter  records  ii  in  these 

"He  had  chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  his 
comrades  ;  it  had  been  serious  enough  to  bring 
on  him  a  sentence  of  e);clusion  from  college 
on  some  day  of  public  eiamination  and  disiri- 
bulion  of  prizeB.  The  idea  of  passing  this  im- 
portant time  at  home,  and  grieving  his  parents, 
was  inloierable;  he  proceeded  to  the  college- 
gate;  Ihe  porter  refused  him  admittance;   he 

ai 
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pres.ses  in  while  some  crowd  it  entering,  and 
sets  off  running  at  full  speed;  the  porter  gels 
af  him  with  a  sort  of  pike  he  carried,  and 
wounds  him  itt  the  side :  Ihe  boy  will  not  be 
driven  back;  arrives,  takes  the  place  Ihat  be- 
longed lo  him ;  prizes  of  all  sorts,  for  composi- 
tion, for  memory,  for  poetry,  he  obtains  them 
all.  No  doubt  he  had  deserved  them ;  since 
even  the  resolution  to  punish  him  could  not 
withstand  the  sense  of  jtistice  in  his  superiors. 
Several  volumes,  a  number  of  garlands  had 
fallen  lo  his  lot;  being  too  weak  lo  canrthem 
all,  he  put  the  garlands  round  his,  neck,  and, 
with  bis  arms  full  of  books,  returned  home. 
His  mother  was  at  ihe  door;  and  saw  him 
coming  through  ihe  public  square  in  this 
equipment,  and  surrounded  by  his  school-fel- 
lows :  one  should  be  a  mother  lo  conceive 
whai  she  must  have  felt.  He  was  feasted,  he 
was  caressed:  bul  neit  Sunday,  in  dressing 
him  for  church,  a  considerable  wound  was 
found  on  him,  of  which  he  bad  not  so  much  as 
thought  of  complaining." 

"  One  of  the  sweeiesi  moments  of  my  life," 
writes  Diderot  himself,  of  this  same  business, 
with  a  slight  varislion,  "was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  it  like  yesterday, 
when  my  Father  saw  me  coming  home  from 
Ihe  college,  with  my  arms  full  of  prizes  that  I 
had  carried  off,  and  my  shoulders  with  the  gar- 
lands they  had  given  me,  which,  being  (oo  hig 
for  my  brow,  had  let  my  head  slip  through 
ihem.  Noticing  me  at  a  distance,  he  threw 
down  his  work,  hastened  lo  the  door  to  meet 
me,  and  could  not  help  weeping.  It  is  a  fine 
sight,   a  true    man    and   rigorous   falling   lo 

Mademoiselle,  in  her  quick -sparkling  way, 
informs  us,  nevertheless,  that  the  school -victor, 
getting  tired  of  pedagogic  admonitions  and  in- 
flictions, whereof  there  were  many,  said  "  one 
morning"  lo  his  falher.  "that  he  meant  lo  give 
up  school !" — "  Thou  hadst  rather  be  a  cutler, 
then  1"— "With  alt  my  heart."— They  handed 
him  an  apron,  and  he  placed  himself  beside 
his  falher.  He  spoiled  whaiever  he  laid  hands 
on,  penknives,  whittles,  blades  of  all  kinds.  It 
went  on  for  four  ot  five  days ;  al  the  end  of 
which  he  rose,  proceeded  to  his  room,  got  his 
books  there,  and  returned  lo  college, — and 
having,  it  would  appear,  in  this  simple  man- 
ner sown  his  college  wild-oats,  never  stirred 

To  the  Heverend  Fathers,  it  seemed  Ihat 
Denis  would  make  an  excellent  Jesuit ;  where- 
fore they  set  about  coaxing  and  courting,  with 
intent  lo  crimp  him.  Here,  in  some  niiLiIs,  a 
certain  comfortable  reflection  on  Ihe  diaholic 
cunning  and  assiduity  of  Ihese  Holy  Fathers, 
now  happily  all  dissolved  and  expelled,  will 
suggest  itself.  Along  with  which  may  another 
melancholy  reflection  no  less  be  in  place ; 
namely,  that  these  Devil-serving  Jesuits  should 
have  shown  a  skill  and  zeal  in  their  leaching 
vocation,  such  as  oo  Heaven-serving  body,  of 
what  complexion  soever,  anywhere  on  our 
earth  now  exhibits.  To  decipher  the  talent  of 
a  young  vague  Capability,  who  musl  one  day 
be  a  man  and  a  Reality ;  to  lake  him  by  Ihe 
hand,  and  train  him  to  a  spiritual  trade,  and 
set  him  up  in  it,  with  tools,  stiop,  and  good 
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will,  were  doing  him  in  most  cases  an  un- 
speakable service, — on  this  one  proviso,  it  is 
true,  that  the  trade  be  a  just  and  honest  one  ; 
in  which  proviso  surely  there  should  he  no 
hinderance  to  such  servive,  but  rather  a  help. 
Najr,  could  many  a  poor  Dermody,  Hazlitt,  He- 
run,  Derrick,  and  such  like,  have  been  trained 
lo  be  a  good  Jesuit,  were  it  greatly  worse  than 
to  have  lived  painliilly  as  a  bad  Noihiof -ai-all? 
But  indeed,  as  was  said,  the  Jesuits  are  dis- 
solved; and  Corporations  of  all  sorts  have 
perished,  (from  corpulence;)  and  now,  instead  of 
the  seven  corporate  selfi.^h  spirits,  we  have  (he 
one-and-thirty  millions  of  discorporate  sel&sh ; 
and  the  rule,  Jfon,  mind  tliysetf,  makes  a  jum- 
ble and  a  scramble,  and  cnisfiing  press  (with 
dead-pressed  ligures,  and  dismembered  limbs 
enough  0  into  whose  dark  chaotic  depths  (for 
human  Life  is  ever  unfathomable)  one  shud- 
ders lo  look.  Loneliest  of  all,  weakest  and 
worst-besied,  in  that  world-scramble,  is  the 
eilraordinary  figure  known  in  these  times  as 
Man  of  Letters!  Itappears  to  be  indubitable 
that  this  state  of  matters  will  alter  and  im- 
prove itself, — in  a  century  or  two.    But  to  re- 

"The  Jesuits,"  thus  sparkles  Mademoiselle, 
"employed  the  temptation,  which  is  always  so 
seductive,  of  travelling  and  of  liberty;  ihey 
persuaded  the  youth  lo  quit  his  home,  and  set 
forth  with  a  Jesuit,  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
Denis  had  a  friend,  a  cousin  of  his  own  age  ; 
he  intrusted  his.secrei  to  him,  wishing  that  he 
should  accompany  them.  But  the  ci>usin,  a 
tamer  and  discreeter  personage,  discovered  the 
whole  project  lo  the  father ;  the  d^y  of  depar- 
ture, the  hour,  all  was  betrayed.  My  grandfa- 
ther kept  the  strictest  silence ;  but  before  going 
to  sleep  he  carried  off  the  keys  of  the 
door;  and  at  midnight,  hearing  his  si 
scend,  he  presented  himself  before  him,  with 
thequestion,' Whither  bound,  at  such  an  hour" 
'To  Paris,'  replied  the  yoang  man,  'where 
am  to  join  the  Jesuits.'— 'That  will  no!  be  i 
night  J  but  your  desires  shall  be  fulfilled:  let 
us  in  the  tirst  place  go  to  sleep.' 

'■  Next  morning  his  father  engaged 
places  in  the  public  conveyance,  and  cb 
him  to  Paris,  to  the  Unilege  d'Hareourt.  He 
settled  the  terms  of  his  little  establishment, 
and  bade  his  son  good-b'ye.  Bat  the  worlhy 
man  loved  his  child  too  well  to  leave  hi 
without  being  quite  satisfied  about  his  situ 
tioni  he  had  the  constancy  to  stay  a  fortnight 
longer,  killing  the  time,  and  dying  of  ledi 
in  an  inn,  without  seeing  the  sole  object 
was  delaying  for.  At  the  end,  he  proceeded  to 
the  College ;  and  my  father  has  often  lold  me 
that  this  proof  of  tenderness  would  have  made 
him  go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  the  old  man 
had  required  it.  '  Friend,'  said  he. 'lam  come 
to  know  if  your  health  keeps  good  ;  if  you  are 
content  with  your  superiors,  with  yonr  diet, 
with  others,  aor"  mth  yourself.  If  you  are  not 
well,  if  you  are  not  happy,  we  will  go  back 
again  lo  your  mother.  If  you  like  belter  to 
.emain  here,  I  have  but  to  speak  a  word  with 
yon,  to  embrace  yoa,  and  give  you  my  bless- 
ing.' The  youth  assured  him  that  he  was  per- 
fectly cniitented,  that  he  liked  his  new  abode 
■very  much.    Mj  grandfather  then  look  leave 


of  him,  and  went  to  the  Principal,  to  Icnow  ii 
:  was  satisfied  with  his  pupil." 
On  which  side  also  the  answer  proving  fa- 
>urahle,  the  worthy  father  returned  home. 
Denis  saw  litlle  more  of  him ;  never  again  re- 
sided under  his  roof,  though  for  many  years, 
the  last,  a  proper  intercourse  was  kept 
It.  as  appears,  without  a  visit  or  two>on 
I's  pan,  and  certainly  with  the  most  un- 
wearied, prudent  superintendence  and  assist- 
ance on  the  father's.  Indeed,  it  was  a  worihy 
family,  that  of  the  Diderots ;  and  a  fair  degree 
iral  alfeciion  ransl  be  numbered  among 
tues  of  our  Philosophe.  Those  scenes 
about  rural  Langres,  and  ihe  old  homely  way 
of  life  there,  as  delineated  fictitiously  in  Ihc 
EiUrclie-i  tCun  Peie  avec  les  Evfans,  and  now 
nore  fully,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  in  this  just- 
lublished  Corresponifait'e,  are  of  a  most  innocent, 
. heerfu I,  peaceful !y-secluded  character;  more 
ileasing,  we  might  almost  say  more  poetical, 
han  could  elsewhere  be  gathered  out  of  Dide- 
ot's  whole  Writings.  Denis  was  the  eldest 
of  Ihe  family,  and  much  looked  up  lo,  with  all 
his  short-comings :  there  was  a  Brother,  who 
became  a  clergyman ;  and  a  trueheartcd,  sharp- 
itted  Sister,  who  remained  unmarried,  and 
I  times  tried  lo  live  in  partnership  with  this 
latter, — rather  unsuccessfully.  The  Clergyman 
being  a  conscjentiou.i,  even  strnighi-Iaced  man, 
and  Denis  such  as  we  know,  they  had.  natural 
ly  enough,  their  own  dilficulliet!  lo  keep  on 
brotherly  terms;  and  indeed,  at  length,  aban- 
doned the  task  as  hopeless.  The  Abb^  stood 
rigorous  by  his  Breviary,  from  time  lo  lime 
addressing  solemn  monitious  lo  the  lost  Phi- 
losophe, who  al.-io  went  on  his  way.  He  is 
somewhat  snarled  at  by  the  Denisian  side  of 
the  house  for  this;  bul sorely  wiihout ground ; 
it  was  his  virtue  rather ;  at  lowest  his  destiny. 
The  true  Priest,  who  could,  or  should,  look 
peaceably  on  an  Encyrt^Me,  is  yet  perhaps 
waited  for  in  the  world;  and  of  all  false 
things,  is  not  a  false  Priest  the  falsest  1 

Meanwhile  Penis,  at  the  College  d'Hareourt, 
learns  additional  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and. 
quite  loses  taste  fiir  the  Jesuit  career.  Mad 
pranks  enough  he  played,  we  doubt  not ;  fol- 
lowed by  reprimands.  He  made  several  friends, 
however;  got  intimate  with  the  Abbe  Bernis, 
poet  at  that  time ;  afterwards  Cardinal.  "  They 
used  to  dine  together,  for  sii  sous  a-piece,  at 
the  neighbouring  Tiairtur's ,  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  vaunt  the  gayety  of  these  repasts.' 
"  His  studies  being  finished,"  continues  Ma- 
demoiselle, "  his  father  wro(e  to  M.  Clement  de 
Bis,  a  Prooureur  at  Paris,  and  his  countryman, 
to  lake  him  as  boarder,  that  he  might  study 
Jurisprudence  and  the,  Laws.  He  continued 
here  two  years ;  hut  the  business  of  iieia  and 
iniKntu,ira  had  few  charms  for  him.  All  the 
lime  he  could  steal  from  the  office-desk  was 
employed  in  prosecuting  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
which  he  thought  himself  still  imperfect;  Ma- 
thematics, which  he  to  the  last  continued  pas- 
sionately fond  of;  Italian,  English,  &c.  In  the 
end  he  gave  himself  up  so  completely  to  his 
taste  for  letters,  that  M.  Clement  thought  it 
right  to  inform  his  father  how  ill  the  youth 
ploying  his  time.  My  grandfather  theft 
sd-Jlf.  Clement  to  urga 


thereof,  a: 
thalo/sc 
reign  prince 


L  lo  make  choice  of  some 
profession,  and  once  for  all  to  become  Doctor, 
Procureur,  or  Advocate.  My  father  be^ed 
time  lo  thiuk  of  il;  time  was  given.  Al  the 
rod  of  several  months  these  proposals  were 
again  laid  before  him;  he  answered  that  the 
profession  of  Doctor  did  not  please  him,  for  he 
oonid  not  [hint  of  killing  any  body ;  that  the 
Procureur  business  was  Ino  difScuttto  eiecute 
with  delicacy  ;  that  he  wonld  willingly  choose 
the  profes.sion  of  Advocate,  were  it  not  that  he 
felt  an  invincible  repugnance  lo  oeeopy  him- 
self all  his  life  with  other  people's  business. 
•  But,'  said  M.  Clement,  '  whal  uill  you  be 
then  1 ' — 'On  my  word,  nothing, nothing  what- 
ever, (Ma  foi,  rien,  tanit  rien  dn  lout.)  I  love 
study;  1   am   very   happy,  rery  content,  and 

Here  clearly  i.s  a  youth  of  spirit,  determined 
1  take  the  world  on  the  broaiJside,  and  eat 
be  filled.    His  decided  turn,  like 
tny  others,  is  for  the  trade  of  sove- 
,  in  one  shape  or  other;  unhap- 

r,the  capital  and       '' ' 

up  IS  warning.    Under  which 

nothing  remains  but  to  instruct  M.  Cli 

fiis  that  no  more  board-wages  will  henceforth 

be  paid,  and  the  young  sovereign   may,  ai 

earliest  convenience,  be  turned  out  of  dooi 

Whal  Denis,  perched  aloft  in  his  own-hired 
attic,  may  have  thought  of  il  now,  does  not  a f 
pear.  The  good  old  Father,  in  stopping  hi 
allowance,  had  reasonably  enough  insisted  o 
one  of  Iwo  things :  either  that  he  should  b(V 
take  him  to  some  intelligible  method  ofi 
ence,  wherein  all  help  should  be  furnished 
him;  or  else  return  home  within  the  week. 
Neither  of  which  coold  Denis  think  of  doiofc- 
A  similar  demand  continued  to  be  reiterated 
for  the  neii  ten  years,  but  always  with  thi 
like  none-effect.  King  Deni.'',  in  his  furnished 
attic,  with  or  without  money  to  pay  for  it,  was 
now  living  and  reifrning,  like  other  kings, "  bj 
the  grace  of  God ;"  and  could  nowise  resolvf 
to  abdicate.  A  sanguineous,  vehement,  volatile 
mortal -,  youn?,  and  in  so  wide  an  earth,  i' 
seemed  lo  him  neit  to  impossible  but  he  mos; 
find  gold-mines  there.  He  lived,  while  vidua 
was  to  be  got,  taking  no  thought  for  the  mor 
row.  He  had  books,  he  had  merry  company,  i 
whole  piping  and  dancing  Paris  round  him 
he  could  teach  Mathematics,  he  could  tun 
himself  so  many  ways;  nay,  might  not  he  be 
come  a  Malhemaiician  one  day;  a  gloriGet 
Savant,  and  strike  the  stars  with  his  sublime 
head!  Meanwhile  he  is  like  to  be  overtaken 
bv  one  of  the  sharpest  of  human  calamities, 
"cleanness  of  leeth," 

"  One  Shrove  Tuesday  morning,  he  rises,' 
gropes  in  his  pocket ;  he  has  not  wherewith  to 
dine;  will  not  trouble  his  friends  who  have 
not  invited  him.  This  day,  which  in  child- 
hood he  had  so  often  passed  in  the  middle  of 
relations  who  adored  him,  becomes  sadder  by 
remembrance:  he  cannot  work;  he  hopes  to 
dissipate  his  melancholy  by  a  walk;  goes  to 
the  Invalldes,  to  the  Courts,  to  theBibliolh^que 
dn  Roi,  to  the  Janlin  des  Plantes.  You  may 
drive  away  tedium;  but  you  cannot  give  hungei 
the  slip.  He  returns  to  his  quarters  ;  on  enter- 
ing he  feels  linwell ;  the  landlady  gives  him  a 


;s  lobed.    'That 


ful." 

That  Diderot,  dnring  all  this  period,  escaped 
arvation,  is  plain  enough  by  the  result :  but 
)w  he  specially  accomplished  that,  and  the 
other  business  of  living,  remaitis  mostly  left 
to  conjecture.    Mademoiselle,  conlined  at  any 
narrow  limits,  continues  as  ustial 
sparkling;  isbriSanSesaApiHIlanll, 
rather  than  lucent  and  illuminating.    How  in- 
ferior, for  smitfg  with,  is  your  brightest  train 
of  fireworks  to  the  humblest  farthing  candle ! 
Who  Diderot's  companions,  friends,  enemies, 
what  his  way  of  life  was.  what 
the  Paris  he  lived  in  and  from  his  garret  looked 
learn  only  in  hints,  dislocated, 
enigmatic.    It  is  in  general  to  be  impressed 
on  us,  that  young  Denis,  as  a  sort  of  spiritual 
swashbuckler,   who  wenl    about   conquering 
Destiny,  in  light  rapier-fence,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment; or   al  lowest,  in    reverses,  gracefully 
insulting  her  with   mock   reverences, — lived 
and  acted  like  no  other  man ;  all  which  being 
freely  admitted,  we  ask,  with  small  increase 
of  knowledge.  How  he  did  act  then  1 

Be  gave  lessons  in  Mathematics,  we  lind  ; 
It  with  the  princeliest  indifference  as  to  pay- 
ent :  "  was  his  scholar  lively,  and  prompt  of 
mception,  he  sat  by  him  teaching  all  day; 
did  he  chance  on  a  blockhead,  he  returned  not 
back.  They  paid  him  in  books,  in  movables, 
in  linen,  in  money,  or  not  at  all;  it  was  quite 
the  same."  Farther,  he  made  Sermons,  (to 
order;)  as  the  Devil  is  said  to  quote  Scripture; 
a  Missionary  bespoke  half-a-dozen  of  him  (of 
Denis,  thai  is)  for  Ihe  Portuguese  Colonies, 
and  paid  for  them  very  handsomely  at  fiflj 
crowns  each.  Once,  a  family  Tutorship  came 
in  his  way,  with  tolerable  appointments,  but 
likewise  with  incessant  duties  ;  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  he  waits  upon  the  house-father 
with  this  abrupt  communication :  "lam  come, 
Monsieur,  to  request  you  to  seek  a  new  tutor; 
I  cannot  remain  with  you  any  longer." — "But, 
Monsieur  Diderot,  what  is  ynur  grievance! 
Have  you  too  little  salaty!  I  will  double  it. 
Are  you  ill-lodged  1  Choose  your  apartment. 
Is  your  table  ill-served  t  Order  your  own 
dinner.  All  will  be  cheap  to  parting  with  you." 

yellow  as  myface.  I  am  making  men  of  your 
children ;  b^t  every  day  I  am  becoming  a  child 
with  them.  I  feel  a  hundred  times  too  rich 
and  two  well  olF  in  your  house ;  yet  I  must 
leave  it;  the  object  of  my  wishes  is  nollo  live 
better,  but  to  keep  from  dying." 

Mademoiselle  grants  that,  if  sometimes 
"drunk  with  gayety,"  he  was  often  enough 
plunged  in  bitterness;  but  then  a  Newtonian 
problem,  a  fine  thought,  or  any  small  godsend 
of  that  sort,  would  instantly  cheer  him  again. 
The  "goW  mines"  had  not  yet  come  to  light 
Meanwhile,  between  him  and  starvation  we 
can  still  discern  Langres  covertly  stretching 
out  its  hand.  Of  any  Langres  man,  coming 
in  his  way,  Denis  frankly  borrows;  and  (hv 
good  old   Father    refuses   not  to   pay.    Th» 
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Mother  ia  still kinder.at  least  softer:  she  sends 
him  direct  help,  as  she  can;  not  by  the  post, 
bat  by  a  serving-maid,  who  travelled  these 
siity  leagues  on  fool;  delivered  him  a  small 
sum  from  his  mother;  and,  without  meDiioD- 
ing  it,  added  all  her  own  savings  (hereto.  This 
Samaritan  joarney  she  performed  three  limes. 
"I  saw  her  some  years  ago,"  adds  Mademoi- 
selle; "  she  spoke  of  my  father  with  tears ;  her 
whole  desire  was  to  see  him  again :  sixty 
years'  service  had  impaired  neither  her  sense 
nor  her  sensibihty." 

It  is  granted  also  that  his  compat>y  was 
"sometimes  good,  sometimes  indifferent,  not 
to  say  bad."  Indeeil  putting  all  things  to- 
gether, we  can  easily  fancy  that  the  last  sort 
was  the  preponderating.  It  seems  probable 
that  Denit!,  during  these  ten  years  of  probation, 
walked  chiefly  in  Ibe  subterranean  shades  of 
Rascaldom;  now  swilling  from  full  Circe- 
goblets,  now  snuffing  with  haggard  expectancy 
the  hungry  wind;  always  "sorely  flamed  on 
from  the  neighbouring  hell."  In  some  of  his 
fictitious  writings,  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nether-world  of  Polissons,  Es- 
crocs,  Filles  de  Jove,  Maroufles,  Maquerelles, 
and  their  ways  of  doing,  comes  to  light;  amon? 
other  things,  (as  may  be  seen  in  Jacques  te 
FataUsle,  and  elsewhere,)  a  singnlar  theoretic 
eipertness  in  what  is  technically  named  "rais- 
ing the  wind;"  which  miracle,  indeed,  Denis 
himself  is  expressly  (in  this  Minudri)  found 
once  jterforming,  and  in  a  siyle  tn  require 
legal  cognisance.,  had  not  the  worthy  Father 
"sneered  at  the  dupe,  and  paid."  The  dupe 
here  was  a  proselytizing  Abb£,  whom  the  dog 
glozed  with  professions  of  life-weariness  and 
tnrning  monk ;  which  all  evaporaied,  once  the 
money  was  in  his  hands.  On  other  occasions, 
it  might  turn  out  otherwise,  and  the  gudgeon- 
fisher  hook  some  shark  of  prey. 

Literature,  except  in  the  way  of  Sermons  for 
the  Portuguese  Colonies,  or  other  the  like 
small  private  dealings,  had  not  yet  opened  her 
hospitable  bosom  to  him.  Epistles,  precatory 
and  amatory,  for  sach  as  had  more  cash  than 
grammar,  he  may  have  written ;  Catalogues 
also,  Indeies,  Advertisements,  and,  in  these 
latter  oases,  even  seen  himself  in  print.  But 
now  he  ventures  forward,  with  bolder  step,  to- 
wards the  interior  mysteries,  and  begins  pro- 
ducing Translations  from  the  English.  Litera- 
ture, it  is  true,  was  then,  as  now,  the  universal 
free-hospital  and  Hefuge  for  the  Destitute, 
where  all  mortals,  of  what  ooloor  and  kind  so- 
ever, had  liberty  to  live,  or  at  least  to  die :  never- 
theless, for  an  enterprising  man,  its  resources  at 
Uiattime  were  comparatively  limited.  News- 
papers were  few ;  Reporting  existed  not,  still 
less  (he  inferior  branches,  with  their  fixed  rate 

Pit  line :  Packwood  and  Warren,  much  more 
anckoucke,  and  Ladvocat,  and  Colbum,  as 
yet  slumbered  (the  last  century  of  iheir  slum- 
ber) in  the  womb  of  Chaos ;  Fragmentary 
Panegyric-liierature  had  not  yet  come  into 
being,  therefore  could  not  be  paid  for.  Talent 
warned  a  freestaplc  and  workshop,  where  wage> 
might  he  certain;  and  too  often,  like  virtue, 
was  praised  and  left  starving.  Lest  the  reader 
overrate  the  munificence  of  the  literary  cornu- 
t.ooia  in  France  at  this  epoch,  let  us  lead  him 


lall  historical  scene,  that  he  may  set 
with  his  own  eyes.  Diderot  is  the  historian; 
the  date  too  is  many  years  later,  when  times, 
if  any  thing,  were  mended : 

I  had  given  a  poor  devil  a  manuscript  to 
copy.  The  time  lie  had  promised  it  at  having 
expired,  and  my  man  not  appearing,  I  grow 
et  olT  to  hunt  him  out.  I  find 
hole  the  size  of  my  hand,  almost 
without  daylight,  not  the  wrelchedest  taiier  of 
sei^e  to  cover  his  walls ;  two  straw-bottom 
chairs,  a  flock-bed,  the  coverlet  chiselled  with 

of  the  chimney,  rags  of  all  sort^  hooked  above 
'';  a  little  white-iron  lamp,  with  a  bottle  for 
ediment  to  it ;  on  a  deal  shelf  a  dozen  of  ex- 
ellent  books.  I  chatted  with  him  three  quar- 
•.Ts  of  an  hour.  My  gentleman  was  naked  as 
worm,"  (nB  cotmut  vn  ver:  it  was  August;) 
lean,  dingy,  dry,  yet  serene,  complaining  of 
nothing,  eating  his  junk  of  bread  with  appe- 
■■  ■,  and  from  rime  to  time  caressing  his  be- 
loved, who  reclined  on  thai  miserable  truckle, 
taking  up  two-lhirds  of  the  room.  If  I  had 
that  happiness  resides  in  the  soul, 
Epictelus   of  the  Rue   Hyacinthe   might 


ught  it 


Notwithstanding  all  which,  Denis,  now  in 
histwenty-ninth  year,  sees  himself  necessitated 
10  ial)  desperately,  and  over  head  and  ears,  in 
loi-e.  It  was  a  virtuous,  pure  attachment : 
his  first  of  that  sort,  probably  also  his  last 
Readers  who  would  see  the  business  poetically 
delmeated,  and  what  talent  Diderot  had  for 
such  delineations,  may  read  this  Scene  in  the 
oiice-noted  Drama  of  the  Pirc  de  FaiuiUe.  It 
is  known  that  he  drew  from  the  life ;  and  with 
few  embellishments,  which  too,  excepl  in  the 
French  Theatre,  do  not  beaotify. 
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knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  beside  an 
aged  woman,  whom  I  took  for  her  mother. 
Ah  father!  what  modesty,  what  charms!.... 
Her  image  followed  me  by  day,  haunted  me  by 
night,  left  me  rest  nowhere.  I  lost  my  cheer- 
fulness, my  health,  my  peace.    I  could   not 

live  without  seeking  to  find  her She  has 

changed  me ;  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was. 
From  the  first  moment  all  shameful  desires 
fade  away  from  my  soul ;  respect  and  admira- 
tion succeed  them.  Wiihont  rebuke  or  restraint 
on  her  part,  perhaps  before  she  had  raised  her 
eyes  on  me,  I  became  timid;  more  so  from 
day  to  day;  and  soon  I  felt  as  little  free  to 
attempt  her  virtue  as  her  life. 

Tht  Father.  And  who  are  these  women  T 
How  do  they  live  1 

Sovil-^lbin.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  it,  unhappy 
as  they  are !  Imagine  that  their  toil  begins 
before  day,  and  often  they  have  to  continue  it 
through  the  night.  The  mother  spins  on  the 
wheel;  hard  coarse  cloth  is  between  the  soU 
small  fingers  of  Sophie,  and  wounds  them." 
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■r  eyes,  the  brightest  tyes  ii  this  world,  are 
irii  at  the  lighi  of  a  !amp.  She  lives  in  a 
rrei,  wilhin  f.iur  bare  walls ;  a  wooden  table, 
ouple  of  chairs,  a  truckle-hed,  (bat  is  their 
Tiiture.  O  Heavens,  when  ye  fashioned 
;h  a  creature,  was  this  the  lot  ye  destined 


s  increJible  what  obstacles 
tinted.  Though  now  lodged 
ime  roof,  I  at  first  did  not 


TlicFalher.  Andhowgotjoi 
me  truth. 

Saint-Alhil.  Il 
Iliad, whati  sum 
there,  under  the 
seek  to  see  them;  if  we  tnet  on  the  stairs, 
coming  up,  going  down,  I  saluted  them  re- 
spectfully. At  night,  when  I  came  home,  (for 
all  day  I  was  supposed  to  be  at  my  work,)  I 
would  go  knock  gently  at  their  door;  ask  Ihem 
for  the  little  services  usual  among  neighbours 
— as  water,  fire,  light  By  degrees  they  grew 
accustomed  to  me;  rather  took  to  me.  I 
oifered  to  serve  them  in  little  things:  for 
iiiStance,  they  disliked  going  out  a(  night;  I 
fetched  and  carried  for  them." 

The  real  Iruth  here  is',  "I  ordered  a  set  of 
shirts  from  ihem  ;  said  I  was  a  Church-licen- 
tiate just  bound  for  the  Seminary  of  8l.  Nich- 
olas,— and,  above  all,  had  the  longne  of  the 
old  serpent."    But  to  skip  much,  and  finish : 

"Yesterday  I  came  as  usnal:  Sophie  was 
alone ;  she  was  sitting  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  her  head  leant  on  her  hand;  her  work 
had  fallen  at  her  feet.  I  entered  without  her 
hearing  me:  she  sighed.    Tears  escaped  from 

For  some  time,  of  laie.  I  had  seen  her  sad. 
Why  was  she  weeping  1  WhRl  was  it  that 
grieved  her !  Want  it  could  no  longer  be ; 
her  labour  and  my  attentions  provided  against 
that.  Threatened  by  the  only  misfortune  ter- 
rible to  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  :  I  threw  myself 
ather  knees.  What  was  hersurprise:  Sophie, 
said  I,  yon  weep;  what  ails  jou  1  Do  not 
hide  yonr  trouble  from  me  ;  speak  to  me  ;  oh 
speak  to  me !  She  spoke  not.  Her  tears  con- 
tinued flowing.  Her  eyes,  where  calmness  no 
longer  dwell,  but  tears  and  aniiety,  bent  to- 
wards me,  then  turned  away,  then  turned  to 
me  again.  She  said  only,  Poor  Sei^i!  nn- 
bappy  Sophie ! — I  had  laid  my  face  on  her 
knees;  Iwas  wetting  her  apron  with  my  tears." 
In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  mar- 
riage. Old  Diderot,  joyous  as  he  was  (o  see 
his  Son  once  more,  started  back  in  indignation 
and  deri&ion  from  such  a  proposal ;  and  young 
Diderot  had  to  return  to  Paris,  and  be  forbid 
the  beloved  house,  and  fall  sick,  and  come  to 
the  point  of  death,  before  the  fair  one's  scruples 
could  be  subdued.  However,  she  sent  to  get 
new;  of  him;  "learnt  that  his  room  was  a 
perfent  dog-kennel,  that  he  lay  without  nou- 
rishment, without  attendance,  wasted,  sad: 
thereupon  she  took  her  resolution :  mounted 
.to  him.  promised  to  be  his  wife;  and  mother 
and  daughter  now  became  his  nurses.  So 
soon  as  he  recovered,  they  went  to  Saint- 
Pierre,  and  were  married  at  midnight,  (17*4)." 
It  only  remains  lo  add,  that  if  the  Sophie  whom 
he  had  wedded  fell  much  short  of  this  Sophie 
whom  he  delineates,  the  fault  was  less  in  her 
qualities,  than  in  his  own  onstable  fancy  :  as 
in  youth  she  was  "tall,  beautiful,  pioiKs  and 
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I  wise,"  so  throtigh  a  long  life  she  seems  to 
jhave  approved  herself  a  woman  of  conrago, 
,  discretion,  faithful  affection  ;  far  too  good  a 
j  wife  for  such  a  husband. 
I  "  My  father  was  of  loo  jealous  a  character  lo 
let  my  mother  continue  a  traffic,  which  obliged 
her  to  receive  strangers  and  treat  with  them: 
he  be^ed  her  therefore  to  give  up  th&i  busi- 
ness; she  was  very  loath  to  consent;  poverty 
did  not  alarm  her  on  her  own  account,  but  her 
mother  was  old,  unlikely  to  remain  with  her 
long,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  lo  provide 
for  all  her  wants  was  afflicting:  nevertheless, 
persuading  herself  that  this  sacrifice  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  husband's  happiness,  she  made 
it.  A  charwoman  looked  in  daily,  to  sweep 
their  little  lodging,  and  fetch  provisions  for  the 
day;  my  mother  managed  all  the  rest-  Often 
when  my  father  dined  or  sopped  out,  she  would 
dine  or  snp  on  bread ;  and  took  a  great  plea- 
sure in  the  thought  that,  neit  day,  she  could 
double  her  little  ordinary  for  him.  Coffee  was 
too  considerable  a  luxury  for  a  household 
of  this  snri:  but  she  could  not  think  of  his 
wanting  it,  and  every  day  gave  him  sii  sous  to 
so  and  have  his  cup,  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
and  see  [he  chess-playing  there. 

"  It  was  now  that  he  translated  the  History  of 
Gretre  in  three  volumes,"  (by  the  English 
Sianyan ;)  "  he  sold  it  for  a  hundred  crowns. 
This  sum  brought  a  sort  of  supply  into  the 

"  My  mother  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter :  she  was  now  big  a  second  time.  In 
spite  of  her  precautions,  solitary  life,  and  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  pass  otF  her  husband 
as  her  brolher,  his  family,  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  province,  learnt  that  he  was  living  with 
two  women.  Directly  the  birth,  the  morals, 
the  character  of  my  mother  became  objects 
of  the  blackest  calumny.  He  foresaw  that 
discussions  by  letter  would  be  endless;  he 
found  it  simpler  to  put  hts  wife  into  the  stage- 
coach, and  send  her  to  his  parents.  She  had 
just  been  delivered  of  a  son;  he  announced 
this  event  to  his  father,  and  the  departure  of 
my  mother.  '  She  set  out  yesterday,'  said  he, 
"she  will  be  with  yon  in  three  days.  You 
will  say  to  her  what  shall  please  you,  and  send 
her  back  when  you  are  tired  of  her.'  Singular 
as  this  BortofeKplanation  was,  they  determined, 
in  any  case,  on  sending  my  father's  sister  to 
receive  her.  Their  first  welcome  was  more 
than  cold:  the  evening  grew  less  painful  to 
her;  but  next  morning  betimes  sh;  went  in  lo 
her  father-in-law  J  treated  him  as  if  he  bid 
been  her  own  father;  her  respect  and  her  ca- 
resses charmed  the  good,  sensible  old  man. 
Coming  down  stairs,  she  began  working :  re- 
fused nothing  that  could  please  a  family  wh.m 
she  was  not  afraid  of,  and  wished  to  be  loved 
by.  Her  conduct  was  the  only  excuse  she 
gave  for  her  husband's  ^choice:  her  appear- 
ance had  prepossessed  Ihem  in  her  favour; 
her  simplicity,  her  piety,  her  talents  for  house- 
hold economy  secui'ed  her  their  tenderness ; 
they  promised  her  that  my  father's  disinherii- 
'  meni  should  be  revoked.  They  kept  her  three 
months;  and  sent  her  back  loaded  with  what- 
ever they  could  think  would  be  useful  or  agree 
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All  this  is  beautiful,  told  with  a  graceful 
simplicity ;  the  beautiful,  real-ideal  prose-idyl 
of  a  Literary  Life :  but,  alas,  in  the  music  of 
your  prose-idyl  there  lurks  ever  an  accursed 
dissonatice  (or  the  players  make  one  ;)  where 
meti  are,  there  will  be  mischief.  "This  four- 
ne J,"  writes  Mademoiselle,  "cost  my  mother 
many  tears."  What  will  Ihe  reader  say,  when 
lie  finds  that  Monsieur  Diderot  has,  in  the  in- 
tiirim,  taken  «p  with  a  certain  Madame  de  Pai- 
sieun ;  and  welcomes  hia  brave  Wife  (worthy 
to  have  been  a  true  man's)  with  a  heart  and 
bosom  hencefiirth  estranged  from  her!  Ma- 
ditme  Diderot  "  made  two  journeys  to  Langres, 
and  both  were  fatal  to  her  peace."  This  af- 
fair of  the  Puisieux,  for  whom  he  despicably 
enough  not  only  burned,  but  loiled  and  made 
money,  kept  him  busy  for  some  ten  years ;  till 
at  length,  liading  that  she  pkyed  false,  he 
gave  her  ap ;  and  minor  miscellaneous  flirta- 
tions seem  to  have  succeeded.  But,  returning 
from  her  Je™«d  journey,  the  much-enduring 
House-mother  finds  him  in  a  meridian  glory 
with  one  Voland,  the  wn-maidsn  Daughter  of  a 
"  Financier's  Widow ;"  to  whom  we  owe  this 
present  prelernuplial  Cnrrnqma'Senre  :  to  whom 
indeed  he  mainly  devoted  himself  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  "parting  his  time  between  his 
study  and  her ;"  In  his  own  Wire  and  house- 
hold giving  little  save  the  irooble  of  cooking 
for  him,  and  of  painfully,  with  repressed  or 
irrepressible  discontent,  keeping  up  some  ap- 
pearance of  terms  with  him.  Alas  t  alas  t 
and  his  Puisieus  seems  to  have  been  a  hollow 
Mercenary  (to  whose  scandalous  soul  he 
reckons  obscenesl  of  Books  fit  nutriment;) 
and  the  Voland  an  elderly  Spinster,  with  eicw 
tensibU,  aevr  kortnile,  ame  lendre  el  inane .'  And 
then  those  old  dinings  on  bread ;  the  six  sods 
spared  for  his  cup  of  coB^ee  t  Foolish  Diderot, 
scarcely  pardonable  Diderot !  A  hai^  saying 
it  is,  yet  a  irue  one:  scoundrelism  signifies 
injustice,  and  should  be  leil  to  scoundrels 
alooe.  For  iliy  wronged  Wife,  whom  thou 
hast  sworn  far  other  things  to,  ever  in  her  af- 
flictions (here  so  hostilely  scanned  and  writ- 
len  of,)  a  true  sympathy  will  awaken;  and 
sorrow  that  the  patient,  or  even  impatient,  en- 
durances of  such  a  woman  should  be  matter  of 
Bpectilation  andseir-gralu  la  tiontosuch  another. 

But  looking  out  of  doors  now,  from  an  in- 
differently.guided  Household,  which  must  have 
fallen  shamefully  in  pieces,  had  not  a  wife 
been  wiser  and  stronfier  than  her  husband, — 
■we  find  the  Philosophe  making  dislinol  way 
with  the  Bibliopolic  world ;  and,  likely,  in  the 
end,  to  pick  up  a  kind  of  living  there.  The 
Btanyan's  History  of  Greece  ;  the  other  English- 
translated,  tiameless  Me^al  Didi(marT/,  are 
dropped  bv  all  editors  as  worthless :  a  like 
fiite  might,  with  little  damage,  have  overtaken 
the  Esaai  sur  le  Meriie  et  la  Verta,  rendered  or 
redacted  out  of  Shaftesbury's  Characitnstiri. 
In  which  redaction,  with  its  Notes,  of  aniions 
Orthodoxy,  (and  bottomless  Falsehood  looking 
through  il,}  we  individually  have  found  no- 
thing, save  3,  confirmation  of  the  old  twice- 
repeated  experience.  That  in  Shaftesbury's 
famed  Book  liiere  lay,  if  any  meaning,  a 
meaning  of  such  Ir.ng-windedii 
'ntiou,  and  lubricity,  that,  like 


for  ever  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  leave  ns 
alone  among  the  gravel.  One  reason  may 
partly  be,  that  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  a 
Skeptic  but  an  Amateur  Skeptic;  which  sort 
a  darker,  more  earnest,  have  long  since  swal- 
lowed and  abolished.  The  meaning  of  a  deli- 
cate, perfumed,  gentlemanly  individual  stand- 
ing there,  in  thai  war  of  Titans,  (hill  meeting 
Ith  all  its  woods,)  and  putting  out  hand 
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However,  oar  Denis  has  now  emerged  from 
the  intermediate  Hades  of  Traoslatorship  into 
the  Heaven  of  perfected  Aalhorship;  empties 
his  eoraraon-place  book  of  Peasees  Phxhiia- 
phii/uei,  (it  is  said  in  the  space  of  four  days;) 
writes  his  metaphj^ico-BacoDiait  phantasma- 
gories  on  the  Ltlerprilalioa  de  la  Nal-nre,  (an 
endless  business  to  "interpret;")  and  casts 
the  money-produce  of  both  into  the  lap  of  his 
Scarlet-woman  Puisieux.  'iTien  forthwith,  for 
the  same  object,  in  a  shameful  fortnight,  puts 
together  the  beastliest  of  alt  past,  present,  or 
future  dull  ffoveis;  a  difficlilt  feat,  unhappily 
not  an  impossible  one.  If  any  monal  crea- 
ture, even  a  Reviewer,  be  again  compelled  lo 
glance  into  that  Book,  let  him  bathe  himself 
in  running  water,  put  on  change  of  raiment, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  As  yet  the 
metaphysico-Alheistic  Ltllre  sur  tei  Soards  et 
JlfnE/i,  and  LeIiTe  jw  la  ^veugbi,  which  brings 
glory  and  a  three  months'  lodging  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Vincenoes,  are  al  j-tara' distance  in  the 
background.  But  already  by  his  gilded  tongue, 
growing  Impale,  and  sangaineous,  projecting 
temper,  he  has  per.itiaded  Booksellers  to  pay 
off  the  AbW  Gua,  with  his  lean  Version  of 
Chamberi'i  Dirtinaary  of  Arls,  and  convert  il  in- 
to an  EneyrlopidU,  wilh  himself  and  D'Alem- 
bert  for  Editors ;  and  is  henceforth  (from  the 
year  of  grace  I7SI)  a  duly  dis-indentured 
Mnn  af  Leilei-x,  an  indisputable  and  more  and 
more  conspicuous  member  of  that  surprising 
guild. 

Literature,  ever  since  its  appearance  in  our 
European  world,  especially  since  it  emerged 
out  of  Cloisters  into  the  open  Market-place, 
and  endeavoured  lo  mate  itself  room,  and 
gain  a  subsistence  there,  has  offered  the  strang- 
est phases,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously 
done  the  strangest  work.  Wonderful  Ark  of  the 
Deluge,  where  so  much  that  is  precious,  nay 
priceless  to  mankind,  floats  carelessly  onwards 
through  the  Chaos  of  distracted  Times,— if  so 
be  il  may  one  day  find  an  Ararat  to  rest  on, 
and  see  the  waters  abate !  The  History  of 
Literature,  especially  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, is  our  proper  Church  History;  the  other 
Church,  during  that  time,  having  more  and 
more  decayed  from  its  old  functions  and  influ- 
ence, and  ceased  to  have  a  history.  And  now, 
to  look  only  at  the  outside  of  the  matter,  think 
of  the  Tassos  and  older  or  later  Racines, 
struggling  to  raise  their  oflif «  from  its  pristine 
abasement  of  Courtjester:  and  leach  and  ele- 
vate the  World,  in  conjunction  with  that  other 
quite  heterocltte  task  of  solacing  and  glorify- 
ing some  PuBvi  Jovis,  in  plush  cloak  and  other 
gilt  or  golden  king-tackle,  that  they  in  the  in- 
terim might  live  thereby  1  Consider  the  ShnJt- 
speares  and  Moiieres.  plying  a  lilie  tr:irl".  I>u; 
on  a  double  material ;  glad  of  any  rov,il  ot 


noble  patron  t.|5e,  but  eliciting,  as  their  surer 
stay,  5time  fiMctional  coniribulioii  from  the 
thick  skinned,  many-poclceled  million.  Sau- 
niaisps.  new  buUy-fighling  "for  a  hundred 
gold  Jacobuses,"  now  closeted  with  Queen 
Christinas,  who  blow  the  fire  with  their  own 
queenly  mouth,  to  make  a  pedant's  brealcl'ast ; 
snon  cast  forth  (being  scouted  and  confnled,) 
and  dying  of  heartbreak,  coupled  with  hen- 
peck.  Then  tl*  Laws  of  Copyright,  the 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  the  Calam.iiies  of  Au- 
thors ;  liie  Heynes  dining  on  boiled  peasecods, 
(he  Jean  Pauls  on  water;  the  Johnsons  bed- 
ded and  boarded  on  four  pence-halfpenny  a-day. 
Lastly,  the  unutterable  confusion  worse  con- 
founded of  oar  present  Periodical  existence; 
when,  among  other  phenomena,  a  young 
Toarlh  Estate  (whom  all  the  three  elder  may 
try  if  ihey  can  hold)  is  seen  sprawling  and 
staggering  tumulluoasly  through  the  world; 
as  yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean  calf;  fast 
growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh's  lean  cow, 
— of  whom  let  the  falkine  beware!  Alllhisof 
(he  mere  exterior,  or  dwelling-place  of  Litera- 
ture, not  yet  glancing  al  (he  internal,  at  (he 
Doctrines  emitted  or  striven  after,  will  the  fu- 
ture Busebius  and  Mosheim  have  to  record  ; 
and  (in  some  small  degree)  explain  to  us 
whs(  ii  means.  Unfathomable  is  its  meaning: 
Life,  mankind's  Life,  ever  from  its  onfathom- 
able  fountains,  rolls  wondrous  on,  another 
though  the  same;  in  Lilerature  too, the  seeing 
eye  will  distii^uish  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles, 
Proto  and  De a lero- martyrs ;  still  less  witl  (he 
Simon  Magus,  or  Apollonius  with  the  golden 
thigh  be  wanting.  But  all  now  is  on  an  inii- 
nite  y  leidtr  scale :  the  elements  of  it  all  swim 
far  scattered,  and  still  only  striving  (owards 
union; — whereby,  indeed,  it  happens  that  to 
the  most,  under  this  new  figure,  (hey  are  unre- 
ooKuisable. 

French  Literature,  in  Diderot's  time,pre5ents 
i'self  in  a  certain  state  of  culmination,  where 
causes  long  prepared  are  rapidly  becoming 
effects;  and  was  doubtless  in  one  of  its  more 
notable  epochs.  Under  (he  Economic  aspect, 
in  France,  as  iu  England,  this  was  the  Age  of 
Booksellers ;  when,  as  a  Dodsley  and  Miller 
could  risk  capital  in  an  English  DirliBaary,  a 
Lebreton  and  Briasson  could  become  purvey- 
ors and  commissariat  officers  for  aPrench  Em- 
cyilopalit.  The  world  for  ever  loves  Knowledge, 
and  would  part  its  last  sixpence  in  payment 
thereof:  this  yonr  Dodsleys  and  Lebretons 
well  saw ;  moreover  they  could  act  on  it,  for  as 
vetPuFFEHY  was  not.  Alas, offences  mustcoroe; 
Puffery  from  the  first  was  inevitable:  wo 
to  them,  nevertheless,  by  whom  it  did  come! 
Meanwhile,  as  we  said,  it  slept  in  Chaos:  the 
Word  of  man  and  tradesman  was  still  partially 
credible  to  man.  Booksellers  were  therefore  a 
possible,  were  even  a  necessary  class  of  mor- 
tals, though  a  strangely  anomalous  one;  had 
Ihey  kept  from  lying,  or  lied  with  any  sort  of 
moderation,  the  anomaly  might  have  lasted 
still  longer.  For  the  present,  they  manaf;ed  in 
Paris  as  elsewhere  :  the  Timber-headed  could 
perceive  that  for  Thought  the  world  would  give 
money;  farther,  by  mere  shopkeeper  cunning, 
(hat  true  Thought,  as  in  the  end  sure  to  be  re- 
cognised, and  by  nature  infinitely  more  dura- 
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ble,  was  better  (o  deal  m  than  false ;  farther,  by 
credible  tradition  of  p  iblic  consent,  that  such 
and  such  had  the  talent  of  furnishing  Irue 
Thought,  (say  rather  irufr,  as  the  more  correct 
word :)  on  this  hint  (he  Timber-headed  spake 
and  bargained.  Nay,  let  us  say  he  bargained, 
and  worked,  for  mosl  part  with  industrious  as- 
siduity, with  patience,  suitable  prudence ;  nay, 
someiimes  with  touches  of  generosity  and 
magnanimity,  beautifully  irradiating  the  cir- 
cumambient mass  of  greed  and  dulness.  For 
the  rest,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
roughed  it  out  as  they  could;  so  that  if  Book- 
sellers, in  (heir  back  parlour  Valhalla,  drank 
wine  out  of  [he  scnllsof  Authors,  (as  they  were 
fabled  to  do,)  Authors,  in  the  front-apartments, 
from  time  to  time,  gave  them  a  Rowland  for 
their  Oliver:  a  Johnson  can  knock  his  Os- 
borne on  the  head,  like  any  other  Bull  of 
Bashan;  a  Diderot  commands  his  corpulent 
Panckouke  to  "  leave  the  room  and  go  to  the 
devil ;"  alhz  av,  diable.  sorUz  de  ckex  moil 

Under  the  internal  or  Doctrinal  aspect,  again, 
French  Literature,  we  can  see,  knew  far  better 
what  it  was  about  (ban  English.  That  fable, 
indeed,  first  set  afloat  by  some  Trevoux  Jour- 
nalist of  (hat  period,  and  which  has  floated 
foolishly  enough  into  every  European  ear  since 
then,  of  there  being  an  Association  specially 
organized  for  the  destruction  of  government, 
religion,  society,  civility,  (not  to  speak  of  tithes, 
rents,  life,  and  property,)  all  over  the  world; 
which  hell-serving  Association  met  a(  the 
Baron  d'Holbach's,  (here  had  its  blue-light 
sederunts,  and  published  Transactions  legible 
to  all, — was  and  remains  nothing  but  a  &ble. 
Minute-books,  president's  hammer,  ballot-box, 
punch-bowl  of  such  Pandemonium  have  not 
been  produced  to  the  world.  The  sect  of  Phi- 
losophes  existed  at  Paris,  hut  as  other  sects 
do;  held  together  by  loosest,  informal,  unre- 
cognised ties;  within  which  every  one,  no 
doubt,  followed  his  own  natural  objects,  of 
proselytism,  of  glory,  of  getting  a  livelihood. 
Meanwhile,  whether  in  constituted  association 
or  not,  French  Philosophy  resided  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  French  Philosopbes;  and,  as  a 
mighty  deep-struggling  force,  was  at  work 
there.  Deep  struggling,  irrepressible ;  the  sub- 
terranean fire,  which  long  heaved  unqnietly, 
and  shook  all  things  with  an  ominous  motion, 
was  here,  we  can  say,  forming  itself  a  decided 
spiracle ; — which,  by  and  by,  as  French  Revo- 
lution, became  that  volcano-crater,  world- 
famous,  world-appalling,  world-madden ing,  as 
yet  very  far  from  closed!  Fonlenelle  said, 
he  wished  he  could  live  sixty  years  longer,  and 
see  what  that  universal  infidelity,  deprarily,Bnd 
dissolution  of  all  ties  would  turn  to.  In  three- 
score years  Fontenelle  raighihave  seen  strange 
things;  but  not  (he  end  of  the  phenomenon, 
perhaps  in  three  hundred. 

Why  France  became  such  a  volcano-crater, 
what  specialities  (here  were  in  the  Fiench 
nadonat  character,  and  political,  moral,  in te  1- 
lectualcondi(ion,byvirtue  whereof  French  Phi- 
losophy (here  and  not  elsewhere,  then  and  not 
sooner  or  later,  evolved  itself, — is  an  inquiry 
that  has  been  often  put,  and  cheerfully  an- 
swered; the  true  answer  of  which  might  lead 
QS  far.    Still  deeper  than  this  Whence  were  the 
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question  of  Wiilher: — with  which,  also,  we  in- 
lermeddle  not  here.  Enough  for  us  lo  under- 
stand that  there  verily  a  Scene  of  Universal 
History  is  being  enacted  (a  little  living time- 
piclure  in  the  bosom  of  ktebnitt) — and  with 
the  feelinR  due  in  that  case,  to  ask  not  so  much 
Why  it  is,  as  What  it  is.  Leaving  priorities 
and  posteriorities  aside,  and  cause-and -effect  to 
adjust  itself  elsewhere,  conceive  so  many  vivid 
spirits  thrown  iflgether  into  Europe,  into  the 
Paris  of  that  day,  and  see  how  ihey  demean 
Ihemselves,  what  they  work  out  and  attain 
there. 

As  the  mysiviil  enjoyment  of  an  object  goes 
infla'telv  farther  than  the  inlcllei^iual,  and  we 
can  look  at  a  picture  with  delight  and  profit, 
after  all  thai  we  can  be  le^igki  about  it  is  grown 
poor  and  wearisome ;  so  here,  and  hy  far 
stronger  reason,  these  light  Letters  of  Diderot 
to  the  Votand,  again  nnveiling  and  shmi'iHg 
Parisian  Life,  are  wonh  more  to  ns  than  many 
a  heavy  tome  laboriously  struggling  to  explain 
it  True,  we  have  seen  the  picture  (that  same 
Parisian  life-picture)  lea  times  already;  bat 
can  look  at  it  an  eleventh  time;  nay  this,  as  we 
said,  is  not  a  canvaS'picture,  bnt  a  life-picture, 
of  whose  significance  there  is  no  end  for  us. 
Grndge  not  the  elderly  Spinster  her  existence, 
then ;  say  not  she  has  lived  in  vain.  For  what 
of  History  there  is,  in  this  Pretemaptial  Cor- 
respondence, should  we  not  endeavour  to  for- 
give and  forget  all  else,  the  scmibiHii  itself! 
The  curtain  which  had  fellen  for  almo.st  a  cen- 
tury is  again  drawn  up ;  the  scene  is  alive  and 
busy.  Figures  grown  historical  are  here  seen 
face  10  face,  and  again  live  before  us. 

A  strange  theatre  that  of  French  Philoso- 
phistn ;  a  strange  dramatic  corps  !  Such  ano- 
ther corps  for  brilliancy  and  levity,  for  gifts 
and  vices,  and  all  manner  of  sparltling  incon- 
sistencies, the  world  is  not  like  to  see  again. 
There  is  Patriarch  Voltaire,  of  all  Frenchmen 
the  mosi  French ;  he  whom  the  French  had,  as 
it  were,  long  waited  for,  "to  produce  at  once, 
in  a  single  life,  all  that  French  genius  most 
prized  and  most  excelled  in  ;"  of  him  and  his 
wondrous  waj's,  as  of  one  known,  we  need  say 
little.  Instant  enough  to  "  crush  the  Abomina- 
tion" (icrmer  I' [n/amc,)  he  has  prosecuted  his 
Jesuit-hunt  over  many  lands  and  many  centu- 
ries, in  many  ways,  with  an  alacrity  that  has 
made  him  dangerous,  and  endangered  Iiim  .- 
he  now  sits  at  Ferney,  withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
tive toils  of  the  chase;  cheers  on  his  hunting- 
dogs  mostly  from  afar:  Diderot,  a  beagle  of  the 
first  vehemence,  he  has  rather  to  restrain.  That 
all  eilanl  and  possible  Theology  be  abolished, 
wil.  not  content  the  fell  Denis,  as  surely  it 
might  have  done ;  the  Patriarch  most  address 
him  a  friendly  admonition  on  his  Atheism,  and 
make  him  eat  it  again. 

D'Alemhert,  too,  we  may  consider  as  one 
knoivn ;  of  all  the  Philosophe  fraternity,  he 
who  in  speech  and  conduct  agrees  best  with 
our  English  notions ;  an  independent,  patient, 
jirudent  man ;  of  great  faculty,  especially  of 
great  clearness  and  method ;  ft.mons  in  Mathe- 
matics; no  lefs  so,  to  the  wonder  of  some,  in 
the  intellectual  provinces  of  Literature.  A 
fcolish  wonder;  as  if  the  Thinker  could  think 
duly  on  one  thing,  and  not  on  any  thing  he  had 


a  call  towards.  D'Alembert's  Melanges,  as  tb< 
impress  of  a  genuine  spirit,  in  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  probation,  have  still  inslructjon  for 
as,  both  of  head  and  heart.  The  man  lives 
retired  here,  in  questionable  seclusion  with  bis 
Gspinasse;  incurs  the  suspicion  of  apostasy, 
because  in  ihe  EtiryrlopMe  hesawnoEvangil* 
and  celestial  Revelation,  but  only  a  huge  Folio 
Dictionary;  and  would  not  venture  life  and 
limb  on  it,  without  a  "consideration."  Sad 
was  it  to  Diderot  to  see  his  fellow- voyager 
make  for  port,  and  disregard  signals,  when  the 
ses-krakens  rose  round  him!  They  did  not 
quarrel;  were  always  friendlywhen  they  met, 
but  latterly  met  only  at  the  rate  of  "oncp  in 
the  two  years."  D'Alemhert  died  when  Diderot 
was  on  his  death-bed:  " My  friend,"  said  the 
latter   to  the  news-bringer,  "a  great  light  is 

Hovering  in  the  di-^tance,  with  wo-struck, 
minatory  air,  stern-beckoning,  comes  Rous- 
seau. Poor  Jean  Jacques !  Alternately  deified, 
and  cast  to  the  dogs;  a  deep-minded,  high- 
minded,  even  noble,  yet  wofally  misarranged 
mortal,  with  all  misformaltons  of  Nature  in- 
lensated  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  unfavour- 
able Fortune.  A  lonely  man ;  his  life  a  long 
soliloquy !  The  wandering  Tiresias  of  the 
time ; — in  whom,  however,  did  lie  prophetic 
meaning,  such  as  none  of  the  others  offer. 
Whereby  indeed  it  might  partly  be  that  the 
world  went  to  such  extremes  aboot  him;  that, 
long  after  his  departure,  we  have  seen  one 
whole  nation  worship  him,  and  a  Burke,  iu 
the  name  of  another,  class  him  with  the  off- 
scourings of  the  earth.  His  true  character, 
with  its  lofty  aspirings  and  poor  performings; 
and  how  the  spirit  of  the  man  worked  so 
wildly,  like  celestial  fire  in  a  thick  dark  ele- 
ment of  chaos,  and  shot  forth  ethereal  radi- 
ance, all-piercing  lightning,  yet  could  not 
illuminate,  was  quenched  and  did  Dot  conquer: 
this,  with  what  lies  in  it,  may  now  be  pretty 
accurately  appreciated.  Let  his  history  teach 
all  whom  it  concerns,  to  "karilen  themselves 
against  the  ills  which  Mother  Nature  will  try 
them  with;"  to  seek  within  their  own  sou! 
what  the  world  must  for  ever  deny  them ;  and 
say  composedly  (o  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
this  lower  Earth  and  Air:  Go  thou  thy  way; 
I  go  mine! 

Rousseaa  and  Diderot  were  early  friends: 
who  has  forgotten  how  Jean  Jacques  walked 
to  the  Caslle  of  Vincennes,  where  Denis  (for 
heretical  Metaphysics,  and  irreverence  lo  the 
Strum petocracy)  languishes  in  durance;  and 
devised  his  first  Literary  Paradox  on  the  road 
thithert  Their  tjuarrel,  which,  as  a  fashion- 
able hero  of  the  time  complains,  occupied  all 
Paris,  is  likewise  famous  enough.  The  reader 
recollects  that  heroical  epistle  of  Diderot  tt 
Grimm  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sentence: 
"Oh,  my  friend,  let  us  continue  virtuous,  for 
the  state  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  he  so 
makes  me  shudder."  But  is  the  reader  aware 
what  the  fault  of  him  "  who  had  ceased  to  be 
so"  wast  A  series  ofravelmenls  and  squab- 
bling grudges,  "which,"  says  Mademoiselle 
with  much  simplicity,  "the  Devil  himself  could 
not  understand."  Alas,  the  Devil  well  under 
stood  it,  and  Tyrant  Grimm  loo  did,  who  had 
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the  ear  of  Diilerol,  and  poured  int. 
unjust,  almost  abominable  splf 
paper   need  not  be  soiled  wilh  a 

Blanc  ;■'  enough  to  know  thai  Ihe  "  continually 
virtuous"  Tyraiil  found  Diderot  "extremely 
impressionable ;"  so  poor  Jean  Jacqi 
his  vcays.  (wilh  both  the  scath  and 
and  among  his  many  woes  bear  this  also. 
Diderot  is  not  blamable;  pitiable  rather;  for 
who  would  be  a  pipe,  which  not  Fortune  only, 
';iut  any  Sycophant  may  play  tunes  on  1 

Of  this  same  Tyrant  Grimm,  desiring  to 
Bpeak  peaceably,  w?  shall  say  little.  The 
man  himself  is  less  remarkable  than  his  for- 
tune. Changed  limes  indeed,  since  the  thread- 
bare German  Bursoh  quilled  Balisbon,  wilh 
the  sound  of  oal-calls  in  his  ears,  the  con- 
demned "Tragedy.Banise,"  in  his  pockel ;  and 
fled  southward,  on  a  thin  travelling-tutorship ; 
— since  Rousseau  met  you, Herr  Grimm,  "a 
young  man  described  as  seeking  a  situation, 
and  whose  appearance  indicated  the  pressing 
necessity  he  was  in  of  soon  finding  one!" 
Of  a  truth,  you  have  flourished  since  then, 
Herr  Grimm :  his  introductions  of  you  (o 
Diderot,  to  Hotbach,  lo  the  black-locked 
D'Epinay,  where  not  only  you  are  wormed  in, 
but  he  is  wormed  out,  have  turned  lo  some- 
what; the  Thread-bare  has  become  well- 
napped,  and  got  ruflies  and  jewel-rings,  and 
walks  abroad  in  sword  and  bag-wig,  and 
lackers  his  brass  countenance  with  rouge,  and 
so  (as  Tyrim  Ic  /iiinc)  recommends  himself  to 
the  fair;  and  writes  Parisian  Philosophe- 
Rossip  to  the  Hyperborean  Kings,  and  his 
Grimm's  Leaves,  copied  "lo  the  number  of 
twenty,"  are  bread  of  life  to  many ;  and  cringes 
here,  and  domineers  there:  and  lives  at  his 
ease  in  the  Creation,  in  an  effective 
with  the  D'Epinay,  husband  or  custoi 
counlty  not  objecting! — Poor  Borne,  the  new 
German  flying  Sansculotte,  feels  his  mouth 
water,  at  Paris,  over  Uiese  fleshpots  of  Gri m m  ; 
reflecting  wilh  what  heart  he  too  could  write 
'■Leaves,"  and  be  fed  thereby.  Bfirne,  my 
friend,  those  days  are  done !  While  Northern 
Courts  were  a  "Lunar  Versailles,"  it  was  well 
lo  have  an  Uriel  stationed  in  their  Sun  there ; 
but  of  all  spots  in  this  Universe  (hardly  ex- 
cepting Tophet)  Paris  now  is  the  one  we  at 
court  could  beslifispmfe  wilh  news  from;  never 
more,  in  these  cemuries,  will  a  Grimm  be  mis- 
sioned Aither;  never  a  "Leaf  of  BSrne"  be 
blown  coun-wards  by  any  wind.  As  for  the 
Grimm,  we  can  see  thai  be  was  a  man  made 
10  rise  in  the  world:  a  fair,  even  handsome 
ouifii  of  talent,  wholly  marketable ;  skill  in 
music,  and  the  like,  encyclopedical  readiness 
in  all  ephemera;  saloon-wit,  a  trenchant,  un- 
nesilating  head  ;  above  all,  a  heart  ever  in  the 
right  place, — in  the  market-place,  namely,  and 
marked  "  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder," 
Really  a  methodical,  adroit,  managing  man. 
By  "  hero-worship,"  and  the  cunning  appliance 
of  alternate  sweet  and  sullen,  he  has  brought 
Diderot  to  be  his  palienl  milch-cow,  whom  he 
can  milk  an  Essay  from,  a  Volume  from,  when 
he  lists.  Victorious  Grimm!  He  even  es- 
cspei  those  same  "horrors   of  ihe  French 
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Revolution."  (wilh  loss  oftiis  rufHes  ^  a'jd  wa» 
seen  al  the  Court  of  Gotha.  s'-ek  and  well  lo 
live,  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  world  has  heard  of  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Saint-Lambert;  considerable  in  Literature,  in 
Lore,  and  War.  He  is  here  aga.n,  singing  the 
frostiest  Pastorals;  happily,  however,  only  in 
the  distance,  and  the  jingle  of  his  wires  soon 
dies  away.  Of  another  Chevalier,  worthy 
Jancoart,  be  the  name  mentioned,  and  little 
more :  he  digs  unweariedly,  mole-wise,  in  Iha 
Encyclopedic  field,  catching  what  he  can,  and 
shuns  the  light.  Then  there  is  Helvetius,  the 
well-fed  Farmer-general,  enlivening'his  sybari- 
tic life  wilh  melaphysic  paradoxes.  His  reve- 
lattoQs,  Dt  VHormu  and  Dt  (Eiynii,  breathe  Ihe 
freest  Phi losophe-spirit,  wilh  Philanthropy  and 
Sensibility  enough ;  the  greater  is  our  aslonish- 
menl  lo  find  him  here  so  ardent  a  Preserver 
of  the  Game: 

"This  Madame  de  Noc^,"  writes  Diderol, 
treating  of  the  Bourbonne  Hot-springs,  "  is  a 
neighbour  of  Helvetius.  She  told  us,  the 
Philosopher  was  the  unhappiest  man  in  the 
world  on  his  estates.  He  is  surrounded  there 
by  neighbours  and  peasants  who  detest  him. 
They  break  the  windows  of  his  mansion, 
plunder  his  grounds  by  night,  cut  his  trees, 
throw  down  his  walls,  tear  up  his  spiked 
paling.  He  dare  not  go  to  shoot  a  hare, 
without  a  train  of  people  to  guard  hira.  You 
will  ask  me,  how  it  has  coue  lo  passi  By  a 
boundless  zeal  for  his  game.  M.  Fagon,  his 
predecessor,  used  to  guard  the  grounds  wilh 
two  keepers  and  two  guns.  Helvelius  has 
tweniy-foor,  and  cannot  do  it.  These  men 
;  a  small  premium  for  erery  poacher  they 
catch;  and  ihere  is  no  sort  of  mischief 
they  will  not  cause  to  gel  more  and  more  of 
these.  Besides,  they  are  Iheraselves  so  many 
hired  poachers.  Again,  the  border  of  his 
woods  was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  poor  people, 
who  had  gol  huts  there ;  he  has  caused  all 
Ihe  huts  to  be  swept  away.  It  is  ihese,  and 
such  acts  of  repeated  tyranny,  thai  have  raised 
lies  of  all  kinds ;  and  ibe  more  inso- 
lent, says  Madame  de  Noc£,  as  they  have  dis- 
covered thai  the  worthy  Philosopher  is  a 
coward.  I  would  not  have  his  fine  esiate  of 
Vore  as  a  present,  had  I  to  live  there  in  these 
perpeioa!  alarms.  What  profits  he  draws  from 
that  mode  of  management  I  know  not:  but 
alone  there;  he  is  haled, — he  is  in  fear. 
kh !  how  much  wiser  was  oor  lady  Geoffrin, 
when  speaking  of  a  lawsuit  ihallormenled  her, 
she  said  lo  me, 'Gel  done  wilh  my  lawsuit; 
they  want  raoneyl  I  have  it.  Give  ihem 
money.  What  belter  use  can  I  make  of  my 
money  Ihan  10  buy  peace  wilh  it!'  In  Helve- 
■  is's  place,  I  would  have  said,  'They  kill  me 

few  hares  and  rabbits,  lei  them  be  doing. 
These  poor  creatures  have  no  shelter  but  my 
forest,  let  them  stay  there.',  I  should  have 
reasoned  like  M.  Fagon,  and  been  adored  like 

Alas!  are  not  Helvetius's  preserves,  at  Ihis 
hour,  all  broken  up,  and  lying  desecrated' 
Neither  can  the  others,  in  what  latitude  and 
longitude  soever,  remain  eternally  impregna- 
~     if  a  Rome  was  one;  saved  hy  geese. 
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need  we  wonder  Ihal  an  England  is  lost  by 
partridges!  We  are  sons  of  Eve,  who  bartered 
Paradise  for  an  apple. 

Bui  to  return  to  Paris  and  its  Philosophe 
Churcli  militant.  Hare  is  a  Marmontel.  an 
active  subaltern  thereof,  who  fights  in  a  small 
way,  through  the  Mercure;  and,  in  rose-pink 
romance-pictures,  i^trives  to  celebrate  the 
"moral  sublime."  An  Abb^  Morellet,  busy 
with  the  Com  Laws,  walks  in  at  intervals, 
Etooping,  shrunk  together,  "  as  if  to  get  nearer 
himself  ipour  etre  plui  prh  tfc  lui-iihm.)  The 
rogue  Galiani  allernates  between  Naples  and 
Paris;  Gali^i,  by  good  luck,  has,  "for  ever 
saikd  Che  question  of  the  Corn  Laws;"  an 
idle  fellow  otherwise;  a  spiritual  Lazzarune; 
full  of  frolics,  wanton  quips,  anli-jesuit  keiIr, 
and  wild  Italian  humour;  the  sight  of  his 
swart,  sharp  face  is  the  signal  for  Laughter, — 
in  which  indeed,  the  Man  himself  has  unhap- 
pily  evaporated,   leaving    no    result    behind 

Of  the  Baron  d'Holbach  thus  much  may  be 
said,  (bat  both  at  Paris  and  at  Grandval  he  gives 
good  dinners.  His  two  or  ibree  score  volumes 
of  Atheistic  Philosophiam,  which  he  published', 
(al  his  own  expense,)  may  now  be  forgotlen 
and  even  forgiven.  A  purse  open  and  deep. 
a  heart  kindly-disposed,  quiel,  sociable,  or  even 
friendly ;'  these,  with  excellent  wines,  gain 
him  a  literary  elevation,  which  no  ibinking 
faculty  he  had  could  have  pretended  lo.  An 
easy,  laconic  genlleman  ;  of  grave  politeness ; 
apt  to  lose  temper  at  play;  yel,  on  the  whole, 
good-humoured, eupepiic,  and  eupractio:  (here 
may  be  live  and  lei  live. 

Nor  is  heaven's  last  gill  lo  man  wanting 
here ;  the  natural  sovereignty  of  women.  Tour 
ChAtelets,  Epinays,  Bspinasses.  Geofi"rins,  Bef- 
fends,  will  play  Iheir  pari  too;  there  shall,  in 
all  senses,  be  not  only  Philosophers,  but  Phi- 
losophesses.  Strange  enough  is  the  figure 
these  wouien  make;  good  souls,  it  was  a 
strange  world  for  them.  What  with  meta- 
physics and  flirtalinn,  system  of  nature,  fashion 
of  dress-caps,  vanity,  curiosity,  jealousy, 
atheism,  rheuniatistn,  irui/ss.  bouit-irimit,  noble- 
sentiments,  and  roi^e-pols, — the  vehement  fe- 
male intellei:[  sees  itself  sailing  on  a  chaos, 
where  a  wiser  might  have  wavered,  if  not 
foundered.  For  the  rest,  (as  an  accurate  ob- 
server has  remarked,)  they  become  a  sort  of 
Lady-Presidents  in  that  society;  attain  great 
influence ;  and,  imparling 


^all  tl 


is  done 


what  of  their  own  peculiar  to 

In  a  world  so  wide  and  multifarious,  this 
tittle  band  of  Philosopbes,  acting  and  speaking 
as  they  did,  had  a  most  various  reception  to 
expect;  votes  divided  (o  the  uttermost.  The 
mass  of  mankind,  busy  enough  with  their  own 
work,  of  course  heeded  them  only  when  forced 
M  do  it;  these,  meanwhile,  form  the  great 
neutral  element,  in  which  the  battle  has  to 
light  itself;  the  two  hosts,  according  to  their 
Ecveral  success,  to  recruit  themselves.  Of  the 
Higher  Classes,  it  appears,  the  small  propor- 
jonnotwhoilyoccnpied  in  eating  and  dressing. 
and  therefore  open  to  such  a  question,  are  in 
their  favour, — strange  as  lo  us  it  may  seem ; 


the  spectacle  of  a  Church  pulled  down  is,  in 
slagnaiil  limes,  amusing,  nor  do  the  generality, 
on  either  side,  yel  see  whither  ulteriorly  it  is 
tending.  The  Reading  World,  which  was 
then  more  than  now  Ihe  intelligent,  inquiring 
world,  reads  eagerly  (as  it  will  ever  do)  what- 
soever skilful,  spiighlly,  reasonable-looking 
word  is  written  for  it ;  enjoying,  appropriating 
Ihe  same;  perhaps  without  fixed  judgment,  or 
deep  care  of  any  kind.  Careful  enough,  fixed 
enough,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Jesuit 
Brotherhood;  in  thete  days  sick  unto  death; 
but  only  the  hiiierer  and  angrier  for  thaL 
Dangerous  are  the  death-convulsions  of  an 
expiring  Sorbonne,  ever  and  anon  filling  Paris 
with  agitation :  il  behooves  your  Philosophe 
to  walk  warily,  and,  in  maiiy  a  critical  circum- 
stance, to  weep  with  the  one  cheek,  and 
smile  with  the  other.  Nor  is  Literature  itself 
wholly  Philosophe ;  apart  from  ibe  Jesuit 
regulars,  in  their  Trevoux  Journals,  Sermons, 
Episcopal  Charges,  and  other  cainps  or  case- 
mates, a  considerable  Guerrilla,  or  Reviewer 
force  (consisting,  as  usual,  of  smugglers,  on- 
employed  destitute  persons,  deserters  who  have 
been  refused  promotion,  and  other  the  like 
broken  characters)  has  organized  itself,  and 
maintains  a  harassiDg  bnsb-warfare :  of  these 
the  chieftain  is  Freron,  once  in  tolerable  repute 
with  the  world,  had  be  not,  carrying  too  high 
a  head,  struclc  his  foot  on  stones,  and  stumbled. 
By  the  continual  depreciating  of  talent,  grown 
at  length  undeniable,  he  has  sunk  lowenoi^r 
Voltaire,  in  Ihe  Erossaise,  can  bring  him  on  the 
stage,  and  have  him  killed  by  laughter,  undo 
the  name,  sufficiently  recognisable,  of  iVctp 
(in  French,  t'lefon.)  Another  Empecenador, 
still  more  hateful,  is  Palissot,  who  has  written 
and  got  acted  a  Comedy  of  Lfi  PKilosopha,  at 
which  ibe  Parisians,  spite  of  its  dulness,  have 
also  laughed.  Tu  laugh  at  us !  The  so  merito- 
rious us!  Heard  mankind  ever  the  like!  For 
poor  Palissot,  had  he  fallen  into  Philosophe 
hands,  serious  bodily  tar-and-feathering  might 
have  been  apprehended :  as  it  was,  they  do 
what  the  pen.  with  it,*  gall  and  copperas,  can ; 
invoke  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  the  treat- 
ment of  divine  Philosophy; — with  which  view, 
in  particular,  friend  Diderot  seems  to  have 
composed  his  Rameaa'a  Ncphcte,  wherein  Palis- 
sot and  others  of  his  kidney  are  (figuratively 
speaking)  mauled  and  mangled,  and  lef^  not 
in  dog's  likeness.  So  divided  was  -he  world, 
ITilerary,  Courtly,  Miscellaneous,  on  this  mat- 
ter: il  was  a  confu!ied  anomalous  time. 

Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  may  be 
reckoned  the  relations  ofFrench  Philosophism 
to  foreign  Crowned  Heads.  In  Prussia  there 
is  a  Philosophe  King;  in  Russia  a  Philosophe 
Empress ;  the  wljole  North  swarms  with  king- 
lets and  queenlets  of  the  like  temper.  Nay,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  entertain  Iheir  special  am- 
bassador in  Philosopbcdom,  their  lion 's-provider 
to  furnish  spiritual  Fhilosop  he-pro  vender;  and 
pay  him  well.  The  great  Frederic,  me  great 
Catherine,  are  as  nursing-lather  and  nursing 
mother  to  ibis  new  Church  of  Antichrist ,  .u 
all  straits,  ready  with  money,  honourable  royai 
asylum,  help  of  every  sort, — which,  however, 
except  in  the  money-shape,  the  wiser  of  out 
Philosopbes  are  shy  of  receiving.  Voltaire  has 
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tried  it  in  Ihe  asylum  shape,  and  Tound  it  un' 
suitable ;  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  decline  re- 
pealing [he  eipenment.  What  miracles  are 
wrought  by  ihe  arch-magician  Time!  Could 
these  Frederics,  Catherines.  Josephs,  have 
looked  forward  some  Ihree-score  years;  and 
beheld  the  Holy  Alliance  in  conference  at 
Laybach !  Bat  so  goes  the  world :  kings  are 
not  seraphic  doctors,  with  gift  of  prescience, 
but  only  men,  With  common  eyesight,  partici- 

Eaiiiig  in  the  infiaences  of  their  geueration: 
ings  too,  like  all  moriais,  have  a  cenaia  love 
of  knowledge;  stili  more  infallibly,  a  certaio 
desire  of  applause ;  a  certain  delight  in  morti- 
fying one  another.  Thus  what  is  persecuted 
here  finds  refuge  there ;  and  ever,  one  way  or 
other,  the  New  works  itself  oat  fulf-formed 
from  under  the  Old ;  nay  the  Old,  as  in  this 
instance,  sits  sedulously  hatching  a  cockatrice 
that  will  one  day  devour  it. 

No  less  anumalons,  confused,  and  contradic- 
tory is  the  relation  of  the  Philosophes  to  their 
own  Government.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  their  relation  to  Society  being  still 
so  undecided;  and  the  Government,  which 
night  have  endeavou'red  to  ailjusl  and  preside 
over  this,  being  itself  in  a  state  uf  anomaly, 
death-lethargy,  and  doting  decrepitude!  The 
true  conduct  and  position  for. a  French  Sove- 
reign towards  French  Literature,  in  thai  coun- 
try, might  have  been,  though  perhaps  of  all 
tilings  the  most  important,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  discover  and  acccrnplisb.  Whatchauce 
was  there  that  a  thick-blooded  Louis  Qiiinze, 
from  his  Pai-c  aux  Cerfi,  should  discover  it, 
should  have  the  faintest  inkling  of  iti  Hi^ 
"  peaceable  soul"  was  quite  otherwise  employ- 
ed :  Minister  aller  Minister  must  consult  his 
own  several  insight,  his  own  whim,  above  all 
'        '  e  whole  busii 
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botched,  piebald,  inconsistent,  lamentable,  and 
even  ludicrous  objects  in  the  history  of  State- 
craft. Alas,  necessity  has  no  laa:  the  slates- 
man,  without  light,  perhaps  even  without  eyes, 
whom  Destiny  nevertheless  constrains  to  go- 
vern (what  is  stitl  called  governing)  his  nation 
in  a  time  of  Wo  rid -Down  fal,  what  shall  he  do, 
but  if  so  may  be,  collect  the  taxes,  prevent 
(in  some  degree)  murder  and  arson ;  and  for 
the  rest,  wriggle  hitherand  thither, return  upon 
his  steps,  clout  up  old  rents  and  open  new, — 
and,  on  the  whole,  eat  bis  victuals,  and  let  the 
devd  lake  it!  Of  ihe  pass  to  which  Siales- 
manship  had  come  in  respect  of  Philosophism, 
let  this  one  fact  be  evidence  instead  of  a  thou- 
sand. M.  de  Malesherbes  writes  to  warn  Di- 
derot that  next  day  he  will  give  orders  lo  have 
all  his  papers  seized. — Impossible  I  answers 
Diderot ;j»ii«  cietl  how  shall  I  son  them,  where 
shall  I  hide  them,  within  four-and-twenty 
hours!  Send  ikcm  to  Hie,  answers  M.  de  Males- 
herbes !  Thither  accordingly  they  go,  under 
lock  and  seal ;  and  the  hungry  catchpoles  find 
nothing  but  empty  drawers. 

The  Eiieyclopedie  was  set  forth  first  "with 
approbation"  and  Privilege  rfu  Boi ,-  neit,  it  was 
stopped  by  Authority;  next,  Ihe  public  mur- 
muring sufiered  to  proceed;  then  again,  posi- 
tively for  the  last  time,  stopped, — and,  no  whit 
the  less,  printed,  and  written,  and  circubied, 
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under  thiti  disguises,  some  hnndrtV  and  fifty 
printers  working  at  it  with  open  doors,  all 
Paris  knowing  of  it,  only  Authority  winking 
hard.  Choiseul,  in  his  resolute  way,  had  now 
shut  the  eyes  of  Authority,  and  kept  them  shut. 
Finally,  to  crown  the  whole  matter,  a  copy  of 
the  prohibited  Book  lies  in  the  King's  private 
library :  and  owes  favour,  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  prohibition,  lo  the  foolishest  accident: 

"  One  of  Louis  Fifteenth's  domestics  told 
roe,"  says  Voltaire,  "  that  once,  the  king  his 
master  supping,  in  private  circle  (en  petite  com- 
pagntt,)  at  Trianon,  the  conversation  turned 
first  on  the  chase,  and  from  this  on  gi>::,'iDwder. 
Some  one  said  that  the  best  powder  was  made 
of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  in  equa'. 
parts.  The  Due  de  la  Vallierc,  with  better 
knowledge,  maintained  that  for  good  powder 
there  must  be  but  one  part  of  sulphur,  one  of 
charcoal,  with  five  of  saltpetre,  well  filtered, 
well  evaporated,  well  crystallized. 

■"It  is  pleasant,' said  the  Due  de  Nivernois, 
'  that  we  who  daily  amuse  ourselves  with  kill- 
ing partridges  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  and 
sometimes  with  killing  men,  or  getting  our- 
selves killed,  on  the  frontiers, should  notknow 
what  that  same  work  of  killing  is  done  with.' 

"'Aias!  we  are  in  the  like  case  with  all 
thingi  in  this  world,'  answered  Madame  de 
Pompadour;  'I  know  not  what  the  rouge  I  put 
upon  my  cheeks  is  made  of;  you  would  bring 
me  to  a  nonplus,  if  you  asked  how  the  silk 
ho?e  I  wear  are  manufactured.'  '  'Tis  a  pity,* 
said  the  Due  de  Valli^re,  '  that  his  majesty 
confiscated  our  Diaionvaiiea  Eiwyclopmquis, 
which  cost  US  our  hundred  pistoles ;  we  should 
soon  find  the  decision  of  all  onr  questions 
there.'  The  King  justified  the  act  :if  confis- 
catirm ;  he  had  been  informed  that  these  twen- 
t)'-one  folio  volumes,  to  be  found  lying  on  all 
ladies'  toilettes,  were  the  most  pernicious 
things  in  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of  France ; 
he  had  resolved  to  look  for  himself  if  this 
were  true,  before  suffering  the  book  to  circu- 
late. Towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  he  sends 
three  of  his  valets  to  bring  him  a  copy ;  they 
enter,  struggling  under  seven  volumes  each. 
The  article  jioutScr  is  turned  up ;  the  Due  de  la 
Valliere  is  found  to  be  right:  and  soon  Ma- 
dame Pompadour  learns  thedifierence  between 
the  old  rouge  iPEspaiftie  with  which  the  ladies 
of  Madrid  coloured  their  cheeks,  ari  the  rouge 
dcs  dirmti  of  Paris.  She  finds  that  ,be  Greek 
and  Eoman  ladies  painted  with  a  ]  nrple  ex- 
tracted from  the  mvrej;  and  that  cc^sequently 
uur  scarlet  is  the  purple  of  Ihe  anc^uts  ;  that 
there  is  more  purple  in  the  rouse  J'Espagne, 
and  more  cochineal  in  that  of  Ftunce.  She 
learns  how  stockings  are  woven;  the  stock- 
ing-frame described  there  fills  her  with  amaze- 
ment 'Ah,  what  a  glorious  book  !'  cried  she. 
'Sire,  did  yon  confiscate  this  magazine  of  all 
useful  things,  that  you  might  have  it  wholly  to 
yourself,  then,  and  be  the  one  learned  man  in 
your  kingdom  V  Each  threw  himself  on,  the 
volumes,  like  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes  on 
the  jewels  of  Ulysses ;  each  toaai  forthwith 
whatever  he  was  seeking.  Some  who  had 
lawsuits  were  surprised  to  find  the  decision  of 
them  there.  The  King  reads  there  all  the 
■  hts  of  his  crown.    '  Weil,  in   truth,'  (nu  " 
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urniinen;,)  said  lie,  'I  know  nol  v\iy  they  said 
BO  much  ill  of  ihe  book.'  '  Ah,  Sire,'  said  Ihe 
Due  de  Niveinois,  'does  not  your  majesty 
see,'  &c.  &c." 

In  such  a.  confused  world,  under  such  un- 
heard of  circumstances,  must  friend  Diderot 
fEy  his  editorial  labours.  No  sinecure  is  it! 
enetraling  into  all  subjects  and  sciences ; 
wailiDg  and  rummaging  in  all  libraries,  labo- 
ratories ;  nay,  for  many  years,  fearlessly  div- 
ing into  all  manner  of  workshops,  unscrewing 
stocking  looms,  and  even  working  thereon, 
(that  the  department  of  Jits  nnd  Trades  might 
be  perfect;)  ihen  seeking  out  canlributors,  and 
flattering  them  ;  quickening  their  laziness,  gel- 
ting  payment  for  them  ;  quarrelling  with  Book- 
sellerand  Prinleri  bearingallmisealculatinns, 
misfortunes,  misdoings  of  so  many  fallible  men 
(for  there  all  at  last  lands)  on  his  single  back: 
surely  this  was  enough,  without  having  farther 
to  do  battle  with  the  beagles  of  Office,  peri- 
lously withstand  thetn,  expensively  sop  them, 
,  toilsomely  elude  them !  Nevertheless,  he  per- 
severes, and  will  not  hui  persevere  ; — less,  per- 
haps, with  the  deliberate  courage  of  a  Man, 
who  has  compared  result  and  outlay,  th.tn  with 
the  passionate  obstinacy  of  a  Woman  who, 
having  made  up  her  mind,  will  shrink  at  no 
ladder  of  ropes,  but  ride  with  her  lover,  though 
all  the  four  Elements  gainsay  it.  At  every 
new  concussion  from  the  Powers.he  roars;  say 
rather,  shrielis,  ft)r  there  is  a  female  shrillness 
in  it;  proclaiming.  Murder!  Robbery!  Rape! 
invoking  men  and  angels;  meanwhile  proceeds 
Mnweariedly  with  the  printing.  It  is  a  hostile 
building  np  (not  of  the  Holy  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  of  the  Unholy  one  at  Paris  ;)  thns 
must  Diderot,  like  Ezra,  come  to  strange  ex- 
tremities ;  and  every  workman  works  with  his 
trowel  in  one  hand,  in  the  olherhis  weapon  of 
war;  that  so,  in  spite  of  all  Tiglalhs,  the  work 
go  on,  and  the  lop-stone  of  it  be  brought  out 
with  shouting. 

Shouting!  Ah!  what  faintbroken  qnaveri.s 
tbaiinihe  shout;  as  ofa  man  that  shouted  with 
the  throat  only, and  iawardly  was  bowed  down 
with  dispirilmei^t?  It  is  Diderot's  faint  broken 
quaver:  he  is  sick  and  heavy  of  soul.  Scan- 
dafous  enough:  the  Goth,  Lebreton,  loving, 
as  he  says,  his  head  better  even  than  his  profit, 
has  for  years  gone  privily  at  dead  of  night,  to 
Ihe  ftnisbed  Eticyclopedic  proof-sheets,  and 
there  with  nefarious  pen,  scratched  out  what- 
ever to  him  seemed  dangerous ;  filling  up  the 
gap  as  be  could,  or  merely  letting  it  fill  itself 
np.  Heaven  and  Earth  I  Not  only  are  the 
finer  Fhilosophe  sallies  mostly  cut  out, — but 
hereby  has  the  work  become  a  sunken,  hitch- 
ing, ungainly  mass,  little  betier  than  a  mon- 
strosity. Goth !  Hnn  !  sacrilegious  Attila  of 
the  book-trade  !  Oh,  surely  for  this  treason 
the  hottest  of  Dante's  Purgatory  were  too  tem- 
(lerate.  Infamous  art  thou,  Lebreton,  to  all 
ages, — that  read  the  Encyrlopidie ;  and  Phi- 
losophes  not  yet  in  suaddling-clothes  shall 
gnash  (heir  teeth  over  tl  ee,  and  spit  upon  thy 
memory. — Lebraton  pockets  both  the  abuse 
and  the  cash,  and  sleeps  sound  iti  a  whole 
skin.  Ihe  able  Editor  could  never  be  said  to 
gel  the  belter  of  i'. 
Now,  however,  it  is  time  that,,  quitting  gen- 
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plenty  of  ink      d  w        g      p  u  b 

Ever  in  the  H  h  h         h        ha 

a  holiday;  i       q  p     g    p  y 

because  he  w  m  oo 

away.    Am  oc  h        h  a 

tongue  as  D  d  m  wh         b 

only  want  to  be  guarded  agdinst  was  that  of 
wit,  could  not  be  other  than  welcome.  He 
composes  Articles  there,  and  walks,  and  dines, 
and  plays  cards,  and  talks;  langiil!.Liingly 
waits  letters  from  his  Vol  and,  copiously  wriles 
to  her.  It  is  in  these  copious  love-despatches 
that  the  whole  matter  is  graphically  painted: 
we  have  an  Asmodeus'  view  of  the  interior 
life  there,  and  live  it  over  again  with  him. 
The  Baroness  in  red  silk,  tempered  with 
snow-white  gauze,  is  beauty  and  grace  itself; 
her  idd  Mother  is  a  perfect  romp  of  fifteen, 
or  younger;  Ihe  house  is  lively  with  com- 
pany :  the  Baron,  as  we  said,  speaks  little, 
but  to  the  purpose ;  is  seen  sometimes  with 
his  pipe,  in  dressing  gown  and  red  slippers; 
otherwise  the  best  of  lanolords.  Bemarkable 
figures  drop  in:  generals  disabled  at  Quebec; 
fashionable  gentlemen  rusticating  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; Abbes,  such  as  Galiani,  Raytial, 
Morellet;  perhaps  Grimm  and  his  Epinay; 
other  Philosophes  and  Philosoph esses.  Guests 
too  of  less  dignity,  acting  rather  as  butts  thau 
as  bowmen:  for  it  is  the  part  of  every  one 
either  to  have  wit,  or  to  be  the  cause  of  hav- 
ing it. 

Among  these  latter,  omitting  many,  there  is 
one  whom,  for  country's  sake,  we  mus:  parti- 
cularize ;  an  ancient  personage,  named  Hoop 
(Hope,)  whom  they  call  Pat  Hoop;  by  birth 
a  Scdichman.  Hoop  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
fixture  at  Grandval,  not  bowman,  therefore 
butt;  and  is  shot  at  for  hi^s  lodging.  A  most 
shrivelled,  wind-dried,  dyspeptic,  chill-shiver- 
ing individual ;  Professor  of  Life-weariness ; 
sits  dozing  there, — dozes  there,  however,  with 
one  eye  open.  He  submits  to  be  called  Mvmtmy) 
withoul  a  .thrug ;  cowers  over  ^e  fire,  at  the 

donic  subacidity  in  PereHoop;  when  he  slow- 
ly unl{icks  his  leathern  jaw,  we  hear  him  with 
a  sort  of  pleasure.  Hoop  has  been  in  various 
countries  and  simation^ ;  in  that  croaking 
metallic  voice  of  his,  can  tell  a  distinct  story. 
Diderot  apprehended  he  would  one  day  hang 
himself:  if  so,  what  Museum  now  holds  his 
remains  1  The  Parent  Hoops,  it  would  seem, 
still  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  he,  the 
second  son,  as  Bourdeanx  Merchant,  having 
helped  them  thither,  out  of  some  proud  Manor- 
house  no  longer  weather-light.  Can  any  an- 
cient person  of  that  city  give  us  trace  of  such 
a  man  t  It  must  be  inquired  into.  One  only 
of  Father  Hoop's  reminiscences  we  shall  re- 
port, as  the  highest  instance  on  record  of  a 
national  virtue :  At  Ihe  battle  of  Freslonpans, 
a  kinsman  of  Hoop,  a  gentleman  with  gold 
rings  on  his  fingers,  stands  fighting  and  fenc- 
ing for  life  with  a  rough  Highlander;  Ihs 
Highlander,  by  some  clever  stroke,  whisks  the 
jewelled  hand  clear  off,  and  then — picks  it  up 
fror  the  ground,  sticks-jt  in  his.spotran  fof 
■■di..G00'^IC 


futore  leisure,  and  fights  on  I    The   force  of 
Vir:«t'  could  no  further  go. 

It  caiinol  be  uiiinteresling  to  the  general 
rtader  to  learn,  thalin  the  !ast  days  of  October, 
in  the  year  oi  grace  1770, Denis  Diderot  over- 
ale  himself  (as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,) 
at  Cfrandva! ;  and  had  an  obstioate  "  indiges- 
tion of  bread."  He  writes  to  Grimm  that  it  is 
the  worst  of  all  indigestions ;  to  his  fair  Voland 
that  it  lay  more  than  fifteen  hours  on  his  sto- 
mach, with  a  weight  like  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  him  ;  would  neilher  remonler  nor  thtcendre  . 
ncr  indeed  stir  a  hairsbreadlh  for  warm  water, 
di  qatlijui  cUi  qvi  je  la  (the  warm  water)  p'issc. 

Such  things,  we  grieve  to  say,  are  of  freqiieni 
occurrence:  the  Holbachian  table  is  all  Uio 
plenieoos ;  there  are  cooks  too,  we  know,  whii 
l;oaat  of  Xheir  diabolic  ability  to  cause  Ihi 
patient,  by  successive  intensations  of  their  an, 
to  eat  with  new  and  ever  new  appetite,  till  he 
explode  on  the  spot  Diderot  writes  lo  his  fail' 
one,  that  his  ciolhes  will  hardly  button,  thiii 
he  is  thus  "  stuffed,"  and  thus ;  and  so  indises- 
lion  succeeds  indigestion.  Such  Narrative- 
fill  (he  heart  of  sensibility  with  amazement; 
nor  lo  the  woes  that  chequer  this  imperfpcl 
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wanting. 

The  societyatGi-andval  cannot  be  accounteii 
very  dull :  nevertheless  let  do  man  regretfnilv 
compare  it  with  any  neighbourhood  he  mav 
have  drawn  by  lot,  in  the  present  day;  or  even 
with  any  no-neighbourhood,  if  that  be  hi- 
affliction.  The  gayety  at  Grandval  was  of  ihr 
kind  that  could  Dot  last.  Were  it  not  thai  somr 
Belief  is  left  in  Mankind,  how  could  the  sfinri 
of  emittmg  Unbelief  coutinuel  On  which 
ground,  indeed,  Swifl,  in  his  masterly  argumeni 
"Against  abolishing  the  Christian  Religion," 
urges,  not  without  pathos,  that  innumerabje 
men  of  wit,  enjoying  a  comfortable  status  by 
virlue  of  jolces  on  ihe  Catechism,  would  here- 
by be  left  without  pabulum,  the  staff  of  life  cm 
away  from  their  hand.  The  Holbachs  were 
blind  to  this  consideration ;  and  joked  away, 
as  if  it  would  last  for  ever.  So  too  with  regard 
to  Obscene  Talk;  where  were  the  merit uf  a 
riotous  Mniber-in-law,  saying  and  doing,  in 
public,  these  never-imagined  scandals,  had  not 
a  cunningly-devised  fable  of  Modesty  been 
set  afloat;  were  there  not  some  remnants  of 
Modesty  still  ejtant  among  the  unphilnsophic 
classesl  The  Samoeids  {according  to  Travel- 
lers) have  few  double  meaningsj  among  stall 
cattle  the  witty  effect  of  such  is  lost  altogether. 
Be  advised,  then,  foolish  old  woman !  '■  Burn 
not  thy  bed  ;"  the  light  of  it  will  soon  go  out, 
and  then ! — Apart  from  the  common  house- 
hold topics,  which  the  "daily  household 
epoch.s"  bring  with  them  everywhere,  two 
main  elemenis.  we  regret  to  say,  come  to  light 
in  Ihe  conversation  at  Grandval;  these,  wilha 
spicing  of  Noble-sentiment,  are,  unfortunately. 
Blasphemy  and  Bawdry.  Whereby,  at  this 
distance,  the  whole  matter  grows  to  look  poor. 


•  Pirtot  (properly  maolineaB,  the  chief  duly  of  man) 
meant, In  oli^nme,  peatr of firhllnf ;  niesns.ln  modem 
Rome,  CininaissciiTaiip ;  in  Bcollahd.  7»rift.— En. 
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and  effete ;  and  we  can  honestly  rt  jice  that  i 
all  has  been,  and  need  not  be  again. 

But  now.  hastening  back  to  Paris,  frien.' 
Diiierol  finds  proof-sheets  enough  on  his  desk 
and  notes,  and  invitations,  and  appiicationi' 
from  distressed  men  of  letters ;  neverlhelesi 
runs  over,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  news  from 
the  Toland  ;  will  then  see  what  is  lo  be  done. 
He  writes  much;  talks  and  visits  much  :  be- 
sides the  Savans,  Artists,  spiritual  Nolahililies, 
domestic  or  migratory,  of  the  period,  he  has  a 
liberal  allowance  of  unnolable  Associates ;  es- 
pecially a  whole  bevy  ofyoung  or  oldish,  mostly 
rather  spiteful  Women ;  in  whose  gossip  he  is 
perfect.  Wehearlhe  rustlingof  their  silks, ths 
clack  of  their  pretty  tongues;  little-tattle  "  like 
their  pattens  when  they  walk ;"  and  the  sound  of 
it,  fresh  as  yesterday,  through  Ihis  long  vista  of 
Time  has  become  significant,  almost  prophetic. 
Life  could  not  hang  heavy  on  Diderot's  hands : 
he  is  a  vivid,  open,  all-embracing  creature ; 
could  have  found  occupation  anywhere;  has 
occupation  here  forced  on  him,  enough  and  to 
spare.  "He  had  much  to  do,  and  did  much 
of  his  own,"  says  Mademoiselle;  "yet  three- 
fourths  of  his  life  was  employed  in  helping 
whomsoever  had  need  of  his  purse,  of  his 
talents,  of  his  management ;  his  study,  for  Ihe 
five  and  twenty  years  1  knew  ii,  was  like  a 
well-frequented  shop,  where,  as  one  customer 
went,  another  came.''  He  could  nol  find  it  in 
his  heart  lo  refuse  any  one.  He  has  recon- 
ciled Brothers,  sought  out  Tutorages,  setlled 
Lawsuits ;  solicited  Pensions ;  advised,  and 
refreshed  hnngry  Authors,  instructed  ignorant 
ones:  he  has  writlen  advertisements  for  in- 
cipient helpless  Grocers;  he  once  wrote  the 
dedication  (to  a  pions  Due  d'Orleans)  of  a 
lampoon  against  himself, — and  so  raised  some 
five  and  twenty  gold  louis,  for  Ihe  famishing 
lampooner.  For  all  these  things,  let  not  Ihe 
light  Diderot  want  his  reward  wiih  us !  Other 
reward,  except  from  himself,  he  got  none ;  but 
ofien  the  reverse ;  as  in  his  little  Drama,  La 
Piere  e'  It  Pnilogne,  may  be  seen  humorously 
and  good-hn  moil  redly  set  forth  under  his  own 
hand.  Indeed,  his  clients,  by  a  vast  majority, 
were  of  the  scoundrel  species;  in  any  ca.-je, 
Denis  knew  well,  that  to  expect  gratitude  is  to 
deserve  ingratitude. — "Riviere,  well  contented,'' 
(hear  Mademoiselle,)  "  now  thanks  my  father, 
both  for  his  services  and  his  advices;  sits 
chatting  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
lakes  leave;  my  father  shows  him  down.  As 
they  are  on  the  stairs.  Riviere  stops,  lurns 
round,  and  asks;  'M.  Diderot,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  Natural  Historyl' — 'Why,  a 
little,  I  know  an  aloe  from  a  sago;  a  piireon 
from  a  colibri.' — '  Do  jo's  know  the  hislory  of 
the  Fwmicu-leo?' — 'No.' — 'It  ia  a  little  insect 
of  great  industry :  it  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground 
like  a  reversed  funnel ;  covers  the  top  wiih 
fine  light  sand ;  entices  foolish  insects  into  it ; 
takes  them,  suclts  them,  then  says  to  them :  M. 
Diderot,  I  have  Ihe  honour  lo  wish  you  good 
day.'  My  father  stood  laughing  like  lo  split  at 
this  advenlu:^?." 

Thus,  amid  labour  and  recreation  ;  question- 
able Literature,  unquestionable  Loves ;  eating 
and  digesting,  (better  or  worse;)  in  gladness 
and  veiation  of  spirit,  in  laufhter  ending  in 
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sighs,  does  Diderot  pass  his  days.  He  has 
been  hard  toiled,  butthen  well  flallered,  and  is 
nothing  of  a  hjpochnndriac.  What  little  ser- 
vice renown  can  ilo  him,  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  done :  he  is  in  the  centre  of  the  liiera- 
tore,  science,  art,  of  his  nation ;  not  numbered 
among  the  Academical  Forty;  yet,  in  his 
helerodoi  heart,  entitled  to  be  almost  proud  of 
the  exclusion ;  successful  in  Criticism,  suc- 
cessful ia  Philosophism,  nay,  (highest  of  sah- 
lunary  glories.)  snccessfal  in  the  Theatre; 
vanity  may  whisper,  if  she  please,  that  ex- 
cepting the  unattainable  Voltaire  alone,  he  is 
the  first  of  Frenchmen.  Hig:h  heads  are  in 
correspondence  with  him,  the  (ow-born  ;  from 
Catharine  the  Empress  to  Philidor  the  Chess- 
player, he  is  in  honoured  relation  with  all 
manner  of  men;  with  scientific  Buffons,Eulers, 
D'Alemberts ;  with  artistic  Falconnets,  Van- 
loos,RiccolKinis,Garricks.  He  was  ambitions 
of  being  a  Philosophe  ;  and  now  the  whole 
faat^rowing  sect  of  Philosophes  look  up  to 
him  as  their  head  and  mystagogne.  To  Denis 
Diderot,  when  he  slept  out  of  the  Langres  Dili- 
gence at  the  College  d'Harcourt;  or  after- 
wards, when  he  walked  in  the  subterranean 
shades  of  Eascaldom,  with  nneasy  steps  over  the 
barning  marie,  a  much  smaller  destiny  would 
have  seemed  desirable.  Within  doors,  again, 
matters  stand  rather  disjointed,  as  surely  they 
might  well  do :  however,  Madame  Diderot  is 
always  true  and  assiduous  ;  if  one  Daughter 
talk  enthusiastically,  and  at  length  (though 
her  father  has  written  the  Religieufe)  die  mad 
In  a  convent,  the  other,  a  quick,  intelligent, 
graceful  girl,  is  waxing  into  womanhood,  and 
lakes  after  the  father's  Philosophism,  leaving 
the  mother's  Piely  far  enough  aside.  To 
which  element'  of  mixed  good  and  evil  from 
without,  add  this  so  incalculably  favourable 
one  from  within,  that  of  all  literary  men  Dide- 
rot is  the  least  a  self-listener;  none  of- your 
puzzling,  repenting,  forecasting,  earnesl-bilious 
temperaments,  but  Hanguineous-lymphaiic  ev- 
ery fibre  of  him,  living  lightly  from  hand  to 
mouth,  in  a  world  mostly  painted  rose-colour. 
The  Ei'n/elapAlie,  after  nigh  thirty  years  of 
endeavour,  (to  which  only  the  siege  of  Troy 
may  offer  some  faint  parallel,)  is  finished.  Scat- 
tered Compositions  of  all  sorts,  printed  or 
manuscript,  making  many  Volames,  lie  also 
finished;  the  Philosophe  has  reaped  no  goiden 
harvest  from  them.  He  is  getting  old :  can 
live  out  of  debt,  but  is  still  poor.  Thinlriiig  to 
settle  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  must  re- 
solve to  sell  his  Library;  money  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  raised.  Here,  however,  the  northern 
Cleopatra  steps  imperially  forward ;  purchases 
his  Library  for  its  full  valne;  gives  him  a 
handsome  pension,  as  librarian  to  keep  it  for 
her;  and  pays  him  moreover  fifty  years  thereof 
by  advance  in  ready  money.  This  we  call 
imperial,  (in  a  wurld  so  necessitous  as  ours.) 
though  the  whole  munificence,  did  not  (we 
find)  cost  above  three  thousand  pounds;  a 
IriAe  to  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias.  In 
fact,  it  is  about  the  sum  your  first-rate  king 
eats  as  board  wages,  in  one  day ;  who,  how- 
ever, has  seldom  sufiicient;  not  to  speak  of 
itaoie  overplus.  In  admiration  of  his  Em- 
s,  the  vivid  Philosophe  is  now  louder  tlian 


Cleopatra  (whom,  in  any  case,  he  must 
regard  with  other  eyes  than  we)  has  stretched 
out  a  generous,  helping  hand  to  him,  where 
otherwise  there  was  no  help,  but  only  hindrance 
and  injury.:  *all  men  will,  and  shonld,  more  or 
less,  obey  the  proverb,  to  praise  the  fair  as 
their  own  market  goes  in  it. 

One  of  the  last  great  scenes  in  Diderot's 
Life,  is  his  personal  visit  to  this  Benefactress. 
There  is  but  ,iie  letter  from  him  with  Peters- 
burgh  for  date,  and  Ihal  of  ominous  brevity. 
The  Philosophe  was  of  open,  aaheedftil,  free- 
and-easy  disposition;  Prince  acd  Polisson 
were  singularly  alike  to  him;  it  was  "hail 
fptlow  well  met,"  with  every  Son  of  Adam,  b« 
his  clothes  of  one  stuff  or  the  other.  Such  a 
man  could  be  no  court-sycophant,  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  succeed  at  court.  We  can  imagine 
that  the  Neva-cholic,  and  ihe  character  of  the 
Neva-water  were  not  the  only  things  hurtful 
to  his  Derves  there.  For  King  Deuis,  who  had 
dictated  such  wonderfnl  ami- regalities  in  the 
Abbri  Raynal's  Hiaorg ;'  and  himself,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  sibylism,  emitted  that  surprising  an- 
nouncement (surpassing  all  yet  uttered,  or 
utlerable,  in  the  Tyrt^an  way)  how 
Sei  noins  (the  freeman'*)  ourderaisiU  Us  e«traiUa  du 
An  d^itut  (Tfcfl  cordpTtt  pour  itTcvffltr  Us  tois ; 
for  such  a  one,  the  climate  of  the  Neva  must 
have  had  something  oppressive  in  iL  The 
entrailks  Ai  pre/ie  were,  indeed,  much  at  his 
service  here,  (could  he  get  clutch  of  them;) 
but  only  for  musical  philosophe  fiddle-strings; 
nowise  for  a  eordaa!    Nevertheless,  Cleopatra 

mon  man.)  and  can  put  up  with  many  things; 
and,  in  a  gentle,  skilful  way,  make  the  crooked 
straight.  As  her  Philosophe  presents  himself 
in  common  apparel,  she  sends  him  a  splendid 
court-suit;  and  as  he  can  now  enter  in  s 
civilized  manner,  she  sees  him  often,  confers 
with  him  largely:  by  happy  chance,  Grimm 
too  at  length  arrives;  and  the  winter  passes 
without  accident.  Reluming  home  in  triumph, 
he  can  eipresa  himself  contented,  charmed 
with  his  reception ;  has  mineral  specimens, 
and  all  manner  of  hyperbiirean  memorials  for 
friends;  unheard-of-things  to  tell;  how  he 
crossed  the  bottomless,  half-thawed  Dwina, 
with  the  water  boiling  np  round  his  wheels, 
Ihe  ice  bending  like  leather,  yet  crackling  like 


•  "  Bui  who  iart  Bland  to<  this  1"  wnnld  Diderot  ei- 

but  pmceed,"  (^ik  Mfnoirt  it  DiritmL,  by  lie  Meialer.) 

■■Happily  thaw  pervane  insttuclDrH  (nr  Kinei)  are 
chaEtiaed,  uwnsr  or  later,  by  the  Ineratiluile  and  cnii- 
lampt  of  llietr  pqpfia,  nspnlty,  theae  papilR  luo,  in)i>e- 
ralile  in  tba  boiopi  of  grandeur,  are  uiruienleii  all  Ili>>ir 
MtK  by  a  deep  animl.  whKli  ttaey  caiinm  banlah  from  tbetr 
pilace*.  Happily,  IharaMldoua  lovjadtcea  which  havs 
heen  planled  In  theli  anuls,  retnrn  on  tlHiin  lo  afiright 
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mere  ice, — anJ  shadderPd,  and  got  through 
safe;  liow  he  was  carried,  coach  and  a"  ' 
Ihe  fer f>'-boat  at  Millaii,  on  thirty  wild 
backs,  who  floundered  in  the  mud,  and  nigh 
brnke  his  shonlder-blade;  how  he  invest* 
Holland,  and  had  conversed  with  Empi 
and  High  Mightinesses,  and  princi  pa  lilies  and 
powers,  and  so  seen,  and  conquered  (for  his 
own  spiritual  behoof)  several  of  the  Seven 
Wonders. 

Bu(,  alas  .  his  health  is  broken;  old  age  ii 
knocking  at  Ihe  gale,  like  an  iniportunair 
creditor,  who  has  warrant  for  entering.  Tbi 
radiant,  lighily-boundtng  sool  is  now  getting 
a)l  dim,  and  stiff,  and  heavy  irith  sleep :  Dide- 
rot too  mast  adjust  himself,  for  the  hour  draws 
nigh.  These  last  years  he  passes  retiree!  and 
private,  not  idle  or  miserable.  Philosophy  < 
Philosophism  has  nowise  !osi  its  charn' 
whatsoever  so  much  as  calls  itself  Philo soph i 
can  interest  him.  Thus  poor  Seneca  (on  occi 
sion  of  some  new  Version  of  his  Works) 
having  come  before  the  public,  and  been 
roughly  dealt  with,  Diderot,  with  a  long,  last, 
concentrated  eftbn,  writes  his  l-te  A  SMtpie  ■ 
struggling  to  make  the  hollo  v  solid.  Which, 
alas!  after  all  his  tinkering  still  sounds  hol- 
low ;  and  notable  Seneca,  so  wistfully  desirous 
io  stand  well  with  Truth,  and  yet  not  ill  with 
Nero,  is  and  remains  only  our  perhaps  nice- 
lies  t-proportioned  Half-and-half,  the  plausiblest 
Plausible  on  record;  no  creat  man,  no  true 
man,  no  man  at  all;  yet  how  much  lovelier 
than  such, — as  the  mild-spoken,  tolerating, 
charity-sermoning,  immaculate  Bishop  Dog- 
bolt,  to  a  rude,  self-helping,  sharp-tongued 
Apostle  Paul!  Under  which  view,  indeed. 
Seneca  (though  sorely  erroneouslv,  for  the 
origin  of  the  thing  was  different)  has  been 
called,  in  this  generation,  "the  father  of  all 
such  as  wear  shovel-hats." 

The  Pis  lie  SMi^vr,  as  we  said,  was  Dideroi's 
last  effort.  It  remains  only  to  be  added  of  him 
that  he  too  died;  a  lingering  but  quiet  deslh, 
which  look  place  on  the  30th  of  Jnly,  1784. 
He  once  quotes  from  Montaigne  the  following, 
as  Skeptic's  viaticum:  "I  plunge  stupidly, 
head  foremost,  into  this  dumb  Deep,  which 
swallows  me,  and  chokes  me,  in  a  moment. — 
full  of  insipidity  and  indolence.  Death,  which 
is  but  a  qnarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without 
consequence  and  withoni  injury,  does  tiot  re- 
quire peculiar  precepts."  It  was  Diderot's 
allotment  to  die  with  all  due  "stupidity:"  he 
was  leaning  on  his  elbows;  had  eaten  an 
apricot  two  minutes  before,  and  answered  his 
wife's  remonstrances  with:  Jlfni'  qyf  diahle ^e 
mill  BeBa>;H  que  ciln  niefnssr?  (How  Ihe  dense 
can  that  hurt  me  T^  She  spoke  again,  and  he 
answered  not.  His  House,  which  the  curious 
will  visit  when  they  go  to  Paris,  was  in  the 
Rue  Taranne,  at  the  intersection  thereof  with 
the  Rue  Saint-BenSit.  The  dust  that  was  once 
his  Body  went  to  mingle  with  the 
earih,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Koch ;  hi 
the  wondrous  manifold  Force  that  \ 
that  was  He, — returned  to  Etebsi 
there,  and  continues  there ! 
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ical  head  ever  seen  in  this  world:  second 
t  he  talked  as  never  man  talked ; — properly 
lever  man  his  admirers  had  heard,  or  asna 
n  living  in  Paris  then.  That  is  to  say,  his 
B  the  widest,  fertilesl,  and  readiest 
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With  regard  to  the  Encyclopedical  Head 
suppose  it  to  mean  that  he  was  of  such  viva- 
city as  10  admit,  and  look  upon  with  interest 
almost  all  things  which  the  circle  of  Elistenc« 
could  offer.him;  in  which  sense,  this  eiag 
gerated  laudation,  of  Ency  eloped  ism,  is  no' 
without  its  fraction  of  meaning.  Of  e^ttra- 
ordinary  openness  and  compass  we'must  grant 
the  mind  of  Diderot  to  be;  of  a  susceptibility, 
quick  activity ;  even  naturally  of  a  depth,  and 
in  its  practical  realized  shape,  of  a  univei^ 
sal ity,  which  bring  it  into  kindred  with  the 
highest  order  of  minds.  On  all  forms  of  this 
wondrous  Creation  he  can  look  with  loving 
wonder;  whatsoever  thing  stands  there,  has 
some  brotherhood  with  him,  some  beauty  and 
meaning  for  him.  Neither  is  the  faculty  to 
see  a'nd  interpret  wanting;  as,  indeed,  this 
faculty  to  me  is  inseparable  from  that  other 
faculty  to  Iiwlr,  from  that  true  wish  to  look; 
moreover  (under  another  figure,}  Intellect  is 
not  a  tool,  but  a  hand  that  can  handle  any  tool. 
Nay,  in  Diderot  we  may  discern  a  far  deepei 
universality  than  that  shown,  or  showable,  in 
Lebreton's  EnryrlnpiiHi ;  namely,  a  poetical; 
for.  in  slight  gleams,  this  too  manifests  itself. 
A  universality  less  of  the  head  than  of  the 
character;  such,  we  say,  is  traceable  in  this 
man,  at  lowest  the  power  to  have  acquired 
such.  Your  true  Encyclopedical  is  the  Homer, 
the  Shakspeare;  every  genuine  Poet  is  a  liv- 
ing embodied,  real  Encyclopedia. — in  more  or 
fewer  volumes;  were  his  experience,  his  in- 
sight of  details,  never  so  limited,  the  w' 

world   lies   imaged   as  a  whole  withi'    , 

whosoever  has  not  seized  the  whole  cannot 
yet  speak  truly  (much  less  can  he  speak  ran- 
Mc'llfl,  which  is  harmoniously,  rrmmrdantly)  »f 
any  part,  but  will  perpetually  need  new  guid- 
',  rectiflcation.  The  fit  use  of  such  a 
is  as  hodman;  not  feeling  the  plan  of  the 
ce,  let  him  carry  stones  to  it;  if  he  build 
the  smallest  stone,  it  is  likeliest  to  be  wrong, 
nd  cannot  continue  there. 
But  the  truth  is,  as  regards  Diderot,  this 
lying  of  the  encyclopedical  head  comes 
lainly  from  his  having  edited  a  Bookseller's 
Encyclopedia,  and  can  afford  us  little  direc- 
tion. Looking  info  the  roan,  and  omitting  hi'i 
trade,  we  find  him  by  nature  gifted  in  a  high 
degree  with  openness  and  versatility,  yet  no- 
wise in  the  highest  degree  ;  alas,  in  quite  an- 
other degree  thaa  that  Nay,  if  it  be  meant 
further  that  in  practice,  as  a  writer  and  Ihink- 
he  has  taken  in  the  Appearances  of  Life 
and  the  World,  and  images  them  back  with 
such  freedom,  clearness,  fidelity,  as  we  have 
many  times  witnessed  elsewhere,  as  we 
have  not  various  times  seen  infinitely  sur- 
passed elsewhere. — this  same  encyclopedical 
praise  must  altogetherbedenied  him.  Diderot's 
habitual  world,  we  must  on  the  contrary  say, 
is  a  half-world,  distorted  into  looking  like  a 
whole !  it  is  properly,  a  poor,  fractional,  insig- 
nifij-ant  world;  partial,  inaccurate,  perverted 
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from  end  to  end,  Alas,  it  was  the  dest[ny  of 
the  man  to  live  aa  a  Polemic;  to  be  born  also 
in  the  morning  tide  and  first  splendour  of  ibe 
Mechanical  Era ;  not  to  know,  with  the  small- 
est assurance  or  continuance,  that  in  the  Uni- 
verse, olher  than  a  mechanical  meaning  could 
eiUi :  which  force  of  destiny  acting  on  him 
through  his  whole  course,  we  have  obtained 
what  now  stands  before  us  ;  no  Seer,  but  only 
possibilities  of  a  Seer,  transient  irradiations 
of  a  Seer,  looking  ihroagh  the  organs  of  a 
Philosophe. 

These  two  considerations,  which  indeed  are 
properly  but  one,  (for  a  thinker,  especially  of 
French  birih,  in  the  Mechanical  Era,  could 
not  be  other  than  a  Polemic.)  must  never  for 
a  moment  be  left  out  of  view  in  judging  the 
works  of  Diderot.  It  is  a  great  truth,  one  side 
of  a  great  truth,  that  ilie  Man  makes  the  Cir- 
camstances,  and  spiritually  as  well  as  econo- 
mically, is  the  artificer  of  bis  own  fortune. 
But  there  is  another  side  of  the  same  trulh, 
that  the  man's  circumstances  are  the  element 
he  is  appointed  lo  live  and  work  in  ;  that  he 
by  necessity  takes  bis  complexion,  vesture, 
imbodyraent,  from  these,  and  is,  in  all  practi- 
cal manifestations,  modified  by  them  almost 
without  limit;  so  that  in  another  no  less  ge- 
nuine sense,  it  Can  be  said  the  Circumstances 
make  the  Man.  Now,  if  it  continually  be- 
hoves us  to  insist  on  the  former  truth  towards 
ourselves,  it  equally  behoves  us  to  bear  in 
mind  the  latter  when  we  judge  of  other  men. 
The  most  gifted  sou),  appearing  in  France  in 
the  Bighieenih  Century,  can  as  litde  imbody 
himself  in  the  iniellecmal  vesture  of  an  Athe- 
nian Plato,  as  in  the  grammatical  one ;  his 
thought  can  no  more  be  Greek,  than  his  lan- 
gu^e  can.  He  thinks  of  the  things  belong- 
ing lo  the  French  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
the  dialect  he  has  learned  there ;  in  the  light, 
and  under  the  condiiions  prescribed  there. 
Thus,  as  the  most  original,  resolute,  and  self- 
directing  of  bU  the  Moderns  has  written : 
"Let  a  man  be  but  born  ten  years  sooner,  or 
ten  years  later,  his  whole  aspect  and  perform- 
ance shall  be  difierent"  Grant,  doubtless, 
that  a  certain  perennial  Spirit,  true  for  all 
times  and  all  countries,  can  and  must  look 
through  the  thinking  of  certain  men,  be  it  in 
what  dialect  soever:  understand,  meanwhile, 
that  strictly  this  holds  only  of  the  highest 
order  of  men,  and  cannot  be  eiacted  of  infe- 
rior orders;  among  whom,  if  the  most  sedu- 
lous, loving  inspection  disclose  any  eveti 
secondary  symptoms  of  such  a  Spirit,  it  ought 
to  seem  enough.  Let  us  remember  well  that 
the  high-gifted,  high-striving  Diderot  was  bom 
in  the  point  of  Time  and  of  Space,  when  of 
all  uses  he  could  turn  himself  to,  of  all  dia- 
lects speak  in,  this  of  Polemical  Philosophism, 
and  no  other,  seemed  the  most  promising  and 
Gtlesl.  Let  us  remember  loo  that  no  earnest 
Man,  in  any  Time,  ever  spoke  what  was 
wholly  meaningless ;  that,  in  all  human  con- 
rtctions,  moch  more  in  all  human  practices, 
there  was  a  true  side,  a  fraction  of  troth; 
vhich  fraction  is  precisely  the  thing  we  want 
to  eitract  from  them,  if  we  want  any  thing  at 
ail  to  do  with  them. 
Such  palliative  considerations  (which,  for 
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le  rest,  concern  not  Diderot,  now  departed, 
od  indifierent  to  ihem,  but  only  ourselves 
ho  could  wish  lo  see  him,  and  not  to  mi^-see 
ve  say,  through  our  whole 
ons  and  Proceedings,  ge- 
our  own;  but  most  of  al! 
lead  Opinion,  properly  the 
<,  and  the  more  shocking, 
s  than  all  the  rest :  we 
David  Hume,  dining  once 
company  where  Diderot  was,  remarked 
that  he  did  n.?t  think  there  were  any  Atheists. 

"  Count  us,"  said  a  certain  Monsieur 1 

they  were  eighteen.  "  Well,''  said  the  Mon- 
sieur  ,  "it  is  pretty  fair  if   you   have 

fished  out  fifteen  at  the  first  cast ;  and  three 
others  who  khow  not  what  lo  think  of  it."  In 
fact,  the  case  was  common  :  your  Philosophe 
of  the  first  water  had  grown  to  reckon  Athe- 
ism a  necessary  accomplishment.  Gowkthrap- 
ple  Naigeon,  as  we  saw,  had  made  himself 
very  perfect  therein. 

Diderot  was  an  Atheist,  then  ;  stranger  still, 
a  proselytizing  Atheist,  who  esteemed  the 
creed  worth  earnest  reiterated  preaching,  and 
enforcement  with  all  vigour!  The  unhappy 
man  had  "sailed  through  the  Universe  of 
Worlds  and  found  no  Maker  thereof;  had  de- 
scended to  the  abysses  where  Being  no  longer 
casts  its  shadow,  and  felt  only  the  rain-drops 
trickle  down ;  and  seen  only  the  glimmering 
rainbow  of  Creation,  which  originated  from 
no  Sun  ;  and  heard  only  the  everlasting  storm 
which  no  one  governs  ;  and  looked  upwards 
for  the  Divi:>E  En:,  and  beheld  only  the  black, 
bottomless,  glaring  Death's  Eie-smkbt  :" 
such,  with  all  his  wide  voyages,  was  the  phi- 
losophic fortune  he  had  realized. 

Sad  enough,  horrible  enough :  yet  instead 
of  shrieking  over  it,  or  howling  and  Emul- 
phus'-cursing  over  it,  let  us,  as  the  more  pro- 
fitable method,  keep  our  composure,  and  in- 
quire a  little,  What  possibly  it  may  mean! 
The  whole  phenomenon,  as  seems  to  us,  will 
explain  itself  from  the  fact  above  insisted  on, 
that  Diderot  was  a  Polemic  of  decided  cha- 
racter, in  the  Mechanical  Age.  With  great  ex- 
penditure of  words  and  froth,  in  arguments  as 
waste,  wild-weltering,  delirious-dismal  as  the 
chaos  they  would  demonstrate — which  argu- 
ments one  now  knows  not  whether  to  laugh  at 
or  to  weep  at,  and  almost  does  both, — have  Di- 
deriit  and  his  sect  perhaps  made  this  apparent 
to  all  who  examine  it :  That  in  the  French  Sys- 
tem of  Thought,  (called  also  the  Scotch,  and 
still  familiar  enough  everywhere,  which  for 
want  of  a  belter  litle  we  have  named  the  Me- 
chanical,) there  is  no  room  for  a  Divinity; 
that  to  him  for  whom  "iniella:!,  or  the  power 
of  knowing  and  believing  is  still  synonymous 
with  iojic,  or  the  mere  power  of  arranging 
and  commimicaling,"  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof  discoverable  of  a  Divinity ;  and  snch  a 
man  has  nothing  for  it  but  either  (if  he  be  of 
half  spirit,  as  is  the  frequent  case)  to  trim 
despicably  all  his  days  between  two  opin- 
ions; or  else  (if  he  be  of  whole  spirit)  to  an- 
chor on  the  rock  or.quagmire  of  Alheism, — 
and  further,  should  he  see  fit,  proclaim  to 
others  that  there  is  good  riding  there.  So 
much    may  Diderot    have    demonstrated:   a 
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Was  it  much  Cc 
calalion,  by  nature,  whirls  ronnd  in  endless 
Mahlstroms,  both  "oreatinR  and  swallowing- 
iisein"  For  so  wonderfal  a  self-swallowing 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  Time,  could  any  re- 
sult to  arrive  at  be  filler  than  this  of  the  Eteh- 
Kii  No!  We  thank  Heaven  that  the  resali 
is  finally  arrived  at;  and  so  now  we  can  look 
out  for  something  other  and  further.  But, 
a,bove  all  things,  pro'if  of  a  Godi  A  rrnbnbU 
God!  The  smallest  of  Finiies  siruggling  to 
prove  to  itself  (thai  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  it, 
to  picture  oal  and  arrange  as  diagram,  and 
indudi  within  itself)  the  Highest  Infinite  ' 
ichich,  by  hypothesis,  it  lives,  and  moves, 
has  its  being!  This,  we  conjectare,  will 
day  seem  a  much  more  oiiriculoos  miracle 
than  that  negative  result  it  has  arrived  ai, — or 
any  other  result  a  still  absurder  chance  might 
have  led  it  to.  He  who,  in  some  singular 
Time  of  the  World's  History,  were  reduced 
10  wander  about,  in  stooping  posture,  with 
painfully  consiracted  sulphur-match  and  far- 
thing roshligbt,  (as  Gowkthrapple  Naigeon,) 
or  smoky  tar-link,  (as  Denis  Diderot.)  search- 
ing for  the  Sun.  and  did  not  find  it;  were  hi 
wonderful  and  his  failure:  or  the  singular 
Time,  and  its  having  put  him  on  thai  search ! 

Two  small  consequences,  then,  we  fancy, 
mny  have  followed,  or  be  following!,  ftora  poor 
Diderol's  Atheism.  First,  that  all  speculations 
of  the  sort  we  call  Natural-theology,  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  beginning  of  all  Belief  by 
some  Belief  earlier  ihao  the  beginning,  are 
barren,  ineffectual,  impossible;  and  may,  so 
soon  as  otherwise  it  is  profitable,  be  abandoned. 
Of  final  causes,  man,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  jirope  nothing;  knows  them  (if  he  know 
any  thing  of  them)  not  by  glinimeriuft  flint- 
sparks  of  Logic,  but  by  an  infinitely  higher 
light  of  intuition;  never  long,  by  Heaven's 
mercy,  wholly  eclipsed  in  the  human  soul ;  and 
(under  the  name  of  Faith,  as  regards  this  mat- 
ter) familiar  to  us  now,  historically  or  in  con- 
scious possession,  for  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years.  To  all  open  men  it  will  indeed  always 
be  a  favourite  contemplation,  that  of  watching 
the  ways  of  Being,  how  animate  adjusts  itself 
to  inanimate,  rational  to  irrational ;  and  this, 
that  we  name  Nature,  is  not  a  desolate  phan- 
tasm of  a  chaos,  but  a  wondrous  existence  and 
reality.  If,  moreover,  in  those  same  "marks 
of  design,"  as  he  has  callei!  Ihem,  the  contem- 
plative man  find  new  evidence  of  a  designing 
Maker,  be  it  well  for  him :  meanwhile,  surely, 
the  still  clearer  evidence  lay  nearer  home,  in 
the  comemplative  man's  own  head  ihatMfts 
after  such!  In  which  point  of  view  oor  ex- 
tant Natural-theologies,  as  our  innumerable 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  such 
like,  may,  in  reference  to  Ihe  strange  seafon 
they  appear  in,  have  an  indubitable  value  and 
be  worth  printing  and  reprinting;  only  let  us 
understand  for  whom,  and  how,  they  are  va- 
luable i  and  be  nowise  wroth  with  the  poor 
Atheist,  whom  they  have  not  convinced,  and 
could  not,  and  should  not  convince. 

The  second  consequence  seems  to  be  that 
this  whole  current  hjTOlhesis  of  the  Universe 
being  "  a  Machine,"  and  then  of  an  Architect, 
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■who  constructed  it,  sitting  as  it  were  apart,  and 
guiding  it,and  awingitgo, — may  turn  out  an  in- 
anity and  nonentity ;  not  much  longer  tenable : 
with  which  result  likewise  we  shall, in  the  quiet- 
est manner,  reconcile  ourselves.  "Thinkye," 
says  Goethe,  "thai  God  made  the  Universe, 
and  then  lei  it  run  round  his  finger  {nm  Finger 
luufin  liesse?)"  On  the  whole,  that  Metaphysi- 
cal hurly-burly  (of  our  poor,  jarring,  self-lis- 
tening Time)  ought  at  length  lo  compose  itself: 
that  seeking  for  a  God  there,  and  not  here;  every- 
where outwardly  in  physical  Nature,  and  not 
inwardly  in  our  own  Soul,  where  alone  He  is 
to  be  found  by  us, — begins  to  gef  wearisome. 
Above  ail,  that  "  faint  possible  Theism,"  which 
nowforms  our  common  English  creed,  cannot 
be  too  soon  swept  out  of  the  world.  What  is 
the  nature  of  thai  individual,  who  with  hysteri- 
cal violence  theoretically  asserts  a  God,  per- 
haps a  revealed  Symbol  and  Worship  of  God; 
and  for  the  rest,  in  Ihought,  word,  and  conduct, 
meet  with  htm  where  you  will,  is  found  living 
as  if  his  theory  were  some  polite  figure  of 
speech,  and  his  theoretical  God  a  mere  distant 
Simulacrum,  with  whom  he,  for  his  part,  had 
nothing  farther  lo  do!  Fool!  The  BTBUHiL 
is  no  Simulacrum ;  God  is  not  only  There,  but 
Here,  or  nowhere,  in  that  life-breath  of  thine, 
in  ihai  act  and  thought  of  thine, — and  thoa 
wen  wise  to  look  to  it.  If  there  is  no  God,  as 
the  fool  haih  said  in  his  heart,  then  live  on 
with  thy  decencies,  and  lip-homages,  and  in- 
ward Greed,  and  falsehood,  and  all  the  hollow 
cunningly-devised  halfness  Ihat  recommends 
ihee  lo  Ihe  Mammon  of  this  world:  if  there  « 
a  God,  we  say,  look  to  it!  But  in  either  case, 
what  art  thou  I  The  Atheist  is  false  ;  yet  is 
there,  as  we  see,  a  fraction  of  truth  in  him  :  he  is 
true  compared  with  Ihee;  thou  unhappy  mortal, 
livesl  wholly  in  a  lie,  art  wholly  a  he. 

So  that  Diderot's  Atheism  comes,  if  not  to 
much,  yet  to  something:  we  learn  this  from  it 
(and  from  what  it  stands  connected  wilh,  and 
may  represent  far  us,)  that  the  Mechanical  Sys- 
tem of  Thought  is,  in  its  essence.  Atheistic;  that 
whosoever  will  admit  no  oi^n  of  truth  but 
logic,  and  nothing  to  exist  but  what  can  be 
argued  of.  must  even  content  himself  wilh  his 
sad  result,  as  the  only  solid  one  he  can  arrive 
at;  and  so  with  the  best  grace  he  can  "of  Ihe 
(ether  make  a  gas,  of  God  a  force,  of  the  second 
world  a  coffin;"  of  man  an  aimless  nondescript, 
"littlebettenhanakind  of  vermin,"  IfDiderol, 
by  bringing  matters  to  this  parting  of  the  roads, 
have  enabled  or  helped  us  to  strike  into  the 
truer  and  belter  road,  lei  him  have  our  thanks 
for  it.  As  lo  what  remains,  be  pity  onr  only 
feeling ;  was  not  his  creed  miserable  enough  ; 
nay,  moreover,  did  not  he  bear  its  miserable- 
ness,  so  to  speak,  in  our  stead,  so  that  il  need 
now  be  no  longer  borne  by  any  one. 

In  this  same,  for  him  unavoidable  circum- 
stance, of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  system 
of  Ihoughl  universal  then,  will  be  found  the 
key  to  Diderot's  wh<de  spiritual  character  and 
procedure ;  the  excuse  for  much  in  him  thai 
to  us  is  false  and  perverted.  Beyond  the 
meagre  "  rush-light  of  closet-logic,"  Dideroi 
recognised  no  guidance.  That  "the  Highest 
cannolbe  spoken  of  in  words,"  was  a  truth  ht 
had  not  dreamt  of.    Whatsoever  thing  he  can- 
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nol  tlebale  nf,  we  might  almost  say  measure 
and  weigh,  and  carry  olTwitli  him  m  bp  ealen 
and  enjoyed,  is  simply  not  there  for  him.  He 
dwelt  all  his  days  in  the  "  Itiin  rind  o[  the 
Conscions;"  Che  deep  fathoiDless  domain  of  the 
Unconscious,  whereon  Ihe  other  rests,  and  has 
its  meaning,  was  not,  under  any  shape,  sur- 
mised by  him.  Thus  must  ihe  Satictaary  of 
Man's  Siiul  stand  perennially  shut  against  ibis 
man ;  where  his  hand  ceased  to  grope,  the 
World  ended :  within  such  strait  conditions 
had  be  to  live  and  labour.  And  naturally  1o  di:^- 
tort  and  dislocate,  more  or  less,  all  things  he 
laboured  on  r  for  whosoever,  in  one  way  or 
another,  recogoises  not  thai  "  Divine  Idea  of 
the  World,  which  lie.'  at  the  bottom  of  Appear- 
ances," can  rightly  interpret  no  Appearance ; 
and  whatsoever  spiritual  thing  he  does,  mast 
do  it  partially,  do  ■it  fabely. 

Mournful  enouiib,  accordingly,  is  the  ac- 
coant  which  Diderot  has  given  himself  of 
Man's  exislence;  on  the  duties,  relations. pos- 
sessions whereof  he  had  been  a  sedulous  think- 
er. In  every  conclusion  we  have  this  fact  of 
his  Mechanical  culture.  Coupled  too  with 
another  fact  honoorable  to  him:  that  he  stuck 
not  at  half  measures;  hut  resolutely  drove 
on  to  the  result,  and  held  by  il.  So  that 
we  cannot  call  him  a  skeptic ;  he  has  merited 
the  more  decisive  name  of  Denier.  He  maybe 
eaid  to  have  denied  that  there  was  any  the 
smallest  Sacrediiesa  in  Man,  or  in  the  Uni- 
verse; and  tohave  both  speculated  and  lived  on 
thi^  singular  footing.  We  behold  in  him  the  nota- 
ble extreme  of  a  man  guiding  himself  with  the 
least  spiritual  Beliefthat  thinking  man  perhaps 
ever  had.  Religion,  in  al)  recognisable  shapes 
and  senses,  he  has  donewhaimancando  to  clear 
out  of  him.  He  believes  that  pleasure  is  plea- 
sant; that  a  lie  is  unbelievable;  and  there,  his 
cred/i  terminates;  nay  there,  what  perhaps 
makes  his  case  almost  unique,  his  very  fancy 

For  a  consequent  man,  all  possible  spirilnal 
perversions  are  included  under  that  grossest 
one  of  "proselytizing  Atheism;"  the  rest,  of 
what  kind  and  degree  soever,  cannot  any 
longer  astonish  us.  Diderot  has  them  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees;  indeed,  we  might  say,  the 
French  Philosophe  (take  him  at  his  vmif,  for 
inwardly  much  that  was  foreign  adhered  to 
him,  do  what  he  could)  has  emitted  a  Scheme 
of  the  World,  to  which  all  that  Oriental  Mul- 
lah, Bonze,  or  Talapoin  have  done  in  that 
kind  is  poor  and  feeble.  Omitting  bis  whole 
unparalleled  Cosmoganies  and  Physiologies; 
coming  to  his  much  milder  Tables  of  the 
Moral  Law,  we  shall  glance  here  but  at  one 
minor  external  item,  the  relation  between  man 
and  man ;  and  at  only  one  branch  of  this, 
and  with  a)l  slightness,  the  relation  of  cove- 
nants ;  for  example,  the  most  important  of 
these.  Marriage. 

Diderot  ha.-^  convinced  himsetf,  and,  indeed, 
as  above  became  plain  enough,  acts  on  the 
conviction,  that  Marriage,  contract  it,  solemnize 
it  in  what  way  you  will,  involves  a  solecism 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  it  to  simple 
leto.  I'  is  a  suicidal  covenant;  annuls  itsplf 
in  the  very  forming.  "Thou  makest  a  vow," 
says  he,  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  the  ai^ument 


M-nre  a  clencher,  "thou  maltest  a  vow  o' 
L-iernal  constaiicy  under  a  rock,  which  is  even 
then  crumbling  away."  True,  0  Denis!  the 
n.ck  crumbles  away  ;  all  things  are  changing; 
man  changes  faster  than  most  of  them.  That, 
in  the  meanwhile,  an  Unchangeable  lies  under 
alt  this,  and  looks  forth,  solemn  and  benign, 
through  the  whole  destiny  and  workings  of 
man,  is  another  truth;  which  no  Mechanical 
Philosophe.  in  the  dust  of  his  logic-mill,  can 
be  expected  to  grind  out  for  himself.  Man 
changes,  and  will  change;  the  question  then 
arises,  Is  it  wise  in  hint  to  tumble  forth,  in 
headlong  obedience  to  this  lov*  of  change;  is 
it  so  much  as  possible  for  himi  Among  the 
dualisms  of  man's  wholly  dualisiic  nature,  this 
we  might  fancy  was  an  observable  one:  that 
along  with  his  unceasing  tendency  to  change, 
there  is  a  no  less  ineradicable  tendency  to  per- 
severe. Were  man  only  here  to  change,  let 
him.  far  from  marrying,  cease  even  to  hedge 
in  fields,  and  plough  them ;  before  the  autumn 
season,  he  may  have  lost  the  whim  of  reaping 
them.  Let  him  return  to  the  nomadic  state, 
and  set  his  house  on  wheels ;  nay  there  too  a 
certain  restraint  must  curb  his  love  of  change, 
or  his  cattle  will  perish  by  ince.ssant  driving, 
without  grazing  in  the  intervals.  0  Denis, 
what  things  thou  habblest  in  thy  sleep !  How, 
in  this  world  of  perpetual  flux,  shall  matt 
secure  himself  the  smallest  foundation,  except 
hereby  alone;  that  he  take  pre-assurance  of 
his  Fate;  that  in  this  and  the  other  high  act 
of  life,  his  Will,  with  all  solemnity,  odrftrute  its 
right  to  change;  volnnlarily  become  involun- 
tary, and  say  once  for  all,  Be  there  then  no 
further  dubiiation  on  it!  Nay,  the  poor  on- 
heroic  craftsman ;  that  very  stocking-weaver, 
on  whose  loom  thou  m'w  aa  amateur  weavest: 
must  not  even  he  do  as  much, — when  he 
signed  his  apprentice-indentures  t  The  fool! 
who  had  such  a  relish  in  himself  for  all  things, 
for  kingship  and  emperorship;  yet  made  a 
vow  (under  penalty  of  death  by  hunger)  of 
eternal  constancy  to  slocking- weaving.  Yet 
otherwise,  wereno  thriving  craftsmen  possible; 
only  botchers,  bunglers,  transitory  nonde- 
scripts; unfed,  mostly  gallows-feeding.  But, 
on  the  whole,  what  feeling  it  was  in  the 
ancient  devout  deep  soul,  which  of  Marriage 
made  a  Sacrwm'nt:  this,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  is  what  Denis  will  think  of  for  sons, 
without  discovering.  Unless,  perhaps,  it  were 
to  increase  the  vestry-fees! 

Indeed,  it  must  be  granted,  nothing  yet  seen 
or  dreamt  of  can  surpass  the  liberality  of 
friend  Denis  as  mugisur  moram,-  nay,  oflen 
our  poor  Philosophe  feels  called  on,  in  an  age 
of  such  Spartan  rigor,  to  step  fcrth  into  the 
public  Stews,  and  emit  his  inspiring  Mactt 
virlu!el  there.  Whither  let  the  curious  iti 
such  matters  follow  him;  we,  having  work  else- 
where, wish  him  "good  journey," — or  rather 
"safe  return."  Of  Diderot's  indelicacy  and 
indecency  there  is  for  us  but  little  to  say. 
Diderot  is  nol  what  we  call  indelicate  and  in- 
decent; he  is  utterly  unclean,  scandalous, 
shameless,  sansculottic-samoedic.  To  declare 
with  Ijric  fury  that  this  is  wrong;  or  with 
historic  calmness,  that  a  pig  of  sensibility 
would  go  distracted  did  you  accuse  him  of  tl, 
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may  (especially  in  countries  where  "  indecent 
exposure"  is  cocnised  at  police-offices)  be 
considered  superfluous.  Tiie  only  question 
is  one  in  Nalural  History  ;  Whence  comes  il  T 
What  may  a  man,  not  olherwise  witliout  ele- 
vaiionof  mind,  ofkindly  character,  of  immense 
professed  philanthropy;  and  doubtless  of  ei- 
traordinary  insight,  mean  thereby  1  To  us  it 
is  but  another  illustration  of  the  fearless,  all- 
for-logic,  thoroughly  consistent.  Mechanical 
Tlilnker.  It  coheres  well  enough  with  Diderot's 
theory  of  man;  that  there  is  nothing  of  sacred 
either  in  man  or  around  man ;  and  that  chime- 
ras are  chimerical.  How  shall  he  for  whom 
nothing,  that  cannot  be  jai^oned  of  in  debaling- 
olubs,  eiists,  have  any  faintest  forecast  of  the 
depth,  significance,  divineness  of  Silence  ;  of 
the  sacredness  of  "Secrets  known  to  ail!" 

Nevertheless,  Nature  is  great;  and  Denis 
was  among  her  nobler  productions.  To  a 
sou!  of  his  sort  something  like  what  we  call 
Conscience  could  nowise  be  wanting:  the 
feeling  of  Moral  Relation,  of  the  Infinite  charac- 
ter thereof,  (as  the  essence  and  soul  of  all  else 
that  can  he  felt  or  known,)  must  as-serl  itself 
in  him.  Yet  how  assert  itself!  An  Infini- 
tude  10  one,  in  whose  whole  Synopsis  of  the 
Universe  no  Infinite  stands  marked!  Won- 
derful eliough  is  Diderot's  method ;  and  yel 
not  wonderful,  for  we  see  it,  and  have  always 
seen  il,  daily.  Since  there  is  nothing  sacred 
in  the  Universe,  whence  this  sacredness  of 
what  you  call  Virtue !  Whence  or  how  comes 
it  that  you,  Denis  Diderot,  musi  not  do  a  wrong 
thing;  could  not,  without  some  qualm,  speak, 
for  eianiple,  one  Lie.  to  gain  Mohammed's 
Paradise  with  all  its  hopris!  There  is  no  re- 
source for  il,  but  to  get  into  that  interminable 
rivelnient  of  Reward  and  Approval,  virtue 
being  iis  own  reward;  and  assert  louder  and 
louder, — contrary  to  Iheslern  e:iperience  of  all 
men,  from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring  with 
agony  of  bloody  sweat  on  the  accursed  tree, 
down  tons  two,  O  reader  (if  we  have  ever 
done  one  Duly) — that  Virtue  is  synonymous 
with  Pleasure.  Alas!  was  Paul,  an  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  virtuous ;  and  was  virtue  its 
own  reward,  when  his  approving  conscience 
told  him  that  he  was  "the  chief  of  sinners," 
and  (bounded  to  this  life  alone)  "  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable!"  Or  has  that  same  so 
sublime  Virtue,  at  bottom,  little  1o  do  with 
Pleasure,  if  with  far  other  things!  Are 
Cudoxia,  and  Eusebeia.  and  Euthanasia,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  of  small  account  to  Eubo- 
sia  and  Eopepsia;  and  the  pains  of  any 
mode  rate  ly-paced  Career  of  Vice  (Denis  hi 
self  being  judge)  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
the  "  Career  of  Indigestions !"  This  is  what 
Denis  never  in  this  world  will  grant. 

But  what  then  will  he  do!  One  of  Iwo 
things :  admit,  with  Grimm,  that  there  are 
■■  two  justices," — which  may  be  called  by  many 
handsome  names,  but  properly  are  nothing 
but  the  pleasant  justice,  and  the  unpleasant; 
whereof  only  the  former  is  binding.  Herein, 
however.  Nature  has  been  unkind  lo  Denis ; 
he  is  not  a  literary  court-toad-eater;  hat  a  free, 
genial,  even  poetic  creature.  There  remains, 
therefore,  nothing  but  the  second  expedient; 
In  "assert  louder  and  louder;"  in  other  words, 
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to  become  a  PhiJosophe-Senti mental i si.  Most 
wearisome,  accordingly,  is  the  perpetual  clat- 
ter kept  up  here  about  verlK,  honndleie,  griittdrur, 
sentibilile,  anies-aobtcs;  how  unspeakably  good  il 
is  to  be  virtuous,  how  pleasant,  how  sublime : 
"In  Ihe  Devii  and  his  grandmother's  name,  be 
virtuous ;  and  let  us  have  an  end  of  it !"  In 
such  sort  (we  will  nevertheless  joyfully  recog- 
nise) does  great  Nature  in  spile  of  all  contra- 
dictions, declare  her  royalty,  her  divineness; 
and,  for  the  poor  Mechanical  Philosophe,  has 
prepared  since  the  substance  is  hidden  from 
him,  a  shadow  wherewith  he  can.  be  cheered. 

In  fine,  to  our  ill-starred  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophe-Sentimentaiist,  with  his  loud  preaching 
and  rather  poor  performing,  shall  we  not,  in 
various  respects,  "thankfully  stretch  out  the 
hand  !"  In  all  ways,  "il  was  necessary  that 
the  logical  side  of  things  should  likewise  he 
made  available."  On  the  whole,  wondrous 
higher  developments  of  much,  of  Morality 
among  the  rest,  are  visible  in  the  course  of  Ihe 
world's  doings,  at  this  day.  A  plausible  pre- 
diction were  that  the  Ascetic  System  is  not  to 
regain  its  exclusive  dominancy.  Ever,  indeed, 
must  Self-denial,  "  J-nihitutiim  of  Self,  be  the 
beginning  of  all  mora)  action:"  meanwhile,  he 
that  looks  well,  may  discern  GlamenL'!  of  a 
nobler  System,  wherein  this  lies  included  as 
one  harmonious  element.  Who  knows  what 
new  unfoldings  and  complex  adjuslmentsawait 
us,  before,  (for  example,)  the  true  relation  of 
moral  Greatness  lo  moral  Correctness,  and 
their  proportional  value,  can  be  established ! 
How,  again,  is  perfect  tolerance  for  the  Wrong 
to  co-exist  with  ever-present  conviction  that 
Right  stands  related  to  it.  as  a  (rod  does  to  a 
Devil, — an  Infinite  to  an  opposite  Infinite! 
How,  in  a  word,  through  what  lumuliuous  vi- 
cissitudes, after  how  many  false  partial  efforts, 
deepening  the  confusion,  shall  il,  at  length,  be 
made  manifest,  and  kept  continually  manifest 
10  the  hearts  of  men,  thiit  the  Good  is  not  pro- 
perly the  highest,  but  the  Beautiful ;  that  the 
true  Beautiful  (dilTering  from  the  false,  as 
Heaven  does  from  Vauxhall,)  comprehends  in 
it  the  Good! — In  some  future  century,  it  may 
be  found  thai  Denis  Diderot,  acting  and  pro- 
fessing, in  wholeness  and  with  full  conviction, 
what  the  immense  muliilude  act  in  halfness 
and  without  conviction, — has,  though  by  strange 
iverse  methods,  forwarded  the  result.  It  was 
ing  ago  written,  the  Omnipotent "  maketh  the 
'ralh  of  the  wicked"  (ihe  folly  of  the  foolish) 
to  praise  Him."  In  any  case,  DidcN-it  acted 
;,  and  not  we;  Diderot  hears  it,  and  not  we  : 
peace  be  with  Diderot '. 

The  other  branch  of  his  renown  is  excel- 
lence as  a  Talker.  Or  in  wider  view,  (think 
his  admirers,)  his  philosophy  was  not  more 
surpassing  than  his  delivery  thereof  What 
his  philosophy  amounts  lo  we  have  been  ex- 
amining :  hut  now,  thai  in  this  other  conversa- 
tional province  he  was  eminent,  is  easily  be- 
lieved. A  frank,  ever-hoping,  social  character ; 
a  mind  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  fervijur;  of 
great  compass,  of  great  depth,  ever  on  the 
alert:  such  a  man  could  not  have  other  thai: 
a  "mouth  of  gold."  It  is  slill  plain,  what- 
soever thing   imaged   itself  before  him,  woi 
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imaged  in  Ihe  mosl  lacenl  clearness ;  was 
rendered  back,  wilh  light  labour,  in  corre- 
sponding clearness.  Whether,  at  the  same 
time,  Diderot's  conversation,  relatively  so  su- 
perior, deserved  the  intrinsic  character  of  sn- 
preme,  may  admit  of  question.  The  worth 
of  words  spoken  depends,  after  all,  on  llif 
wisdom  that  resides  in  them ;  and  in  Diderot's 
words  there  was  often  too  little  of  Ihis.  Vi- 
Tacitj,  far-darling  brilliancy,  keenness  uf  iheo- 
Tetic  vision,  paradoxical  ingenuity,  gayely, 
even  touches  of  humour;  all  this  must  have 
been  here;  whosoever  had  preferred  siiicerily, 
earaesiness,  depth  of  practical  rather  than 
theoretic  insight,  with  not  less  of  impefuosiiy, 
of  clearness  and  sureuess,  with  humoar,  em- 
phasis, or  such  other  melody  or  rhythm  as  thai 
utterauce  demanded, — must  have  come  over 
to  London;  and  (with forbearant  submissive- 
neas)  listened  to  our  Johnson.  Had  we  the 
stronger  man,  then  T  Be  it  rather,  as  in  that 
Duel  of  C<Ear-de-Leon  with  the  light,  nimble, 
yet  also  invincible  Saladin,  that  each  nation 
had  the  strength  which  most  befitted  ic 

Closely  connected  with  this  power  of  con- 
versation is  Diderot's  facility  of  composition. 
A  talent  moch  celebrated;  numerous  really 
surprising  proofs  whereof  are  on  record;  how 
he  wrote  long  works  wi^in  the  week  ;  some- 
times within  almost  the  four-and-twenly  hours. 
Unhappily,  enough  still  remains  to  make  such 
feats  credible.  Most  of  Diderot's  Works  bear 
the  clearest  traces  of  eitemporaneousness . 
ttauipede  iaaao!  They  are  much  liker  printed 
talk,  than  the  concentrated  well-considered 
utterance,  which,  from  a  man  of  that  weight, 
we  expect  to  see  set  in  types.  It  is  said,  "  he 
wrote  good  pages,  but  could  not  write  a  good 
book."  Substitute  dxd  not  for  mufii  iiot ;  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying.  Clearness, 
as  has  been  observed,  comprehensibility 
glance,  is  the  character  uf  whatever  Diderot 
wrote  ■  a  clearness  which,  in  visual  objects, 
rises  into  the  region  of  the  Artistic,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  Richardson  or  Defoe.  Yet, 
grant  that  he  makes  his  meaning  clear,  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  meaning  itself!  Alas,  for 
most  part,  only  a  hasty,  himsy,  superficial 
meaning,  with  gleams  of  a  deeper  vision  peer- 
ing through.  More  or  less  of  Disorder  reigns 
in  all  Works  that  Diderot  wrote;  not  order,  but 
the  plausible  appearance  of  inch :  the 
heart  of  the  matter  is  not  found;  "he  skips 
deftly  along  the  radii,  and  skips  over  the  cf 
and  misses  it." 

Thus  may  Diderot's  admired  Universality 
and  admired  facility  have  both  turned  to 
advantage  for  him.  We  speak  not  ot 
reception  by  the  world :  Ibis  indeed  is  the  "  age 
of  specialities ;"  yet,  owing  lo  other  caoses, 
Jjtderol  the  Encyclopedist  had  success  enough. 
But.  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  his  in- 
ward growth  was  mar-ed;  tlie  strong  tree  shot 
not  up  in  any  one  noble  stem,  (bearing  bought , 
and  fruit,  and  shade  all  round  ,0  but  spread 
out  horizontally,  a/ler  a  very  moderate  height, 
ijito  innumerable  branches,  not  useless,  yet  of 
(iiite  ^econdary  use.  Diderot  could  have  been 
an  Artist;  atid  he  was  little  better  than  an  En. 
cyclopedic  Artisan.  No  smatterer  indeed;  a 
faithful   artisan ;   of  really  universal   equip- 


ent,  in  his  sort:  he  did  the  work  of  man] 

en,  yet  nothing,  or  little,  which  many  could 

it  have  done. 

Accordingly,  his  Literary  Works,  now  lying 
finished  some  fifty  years,  have  already,  to  the 
most  surprising  degree,  sunk  in  imporlance- 
Perhaps  no  man  so  much  talked  of  is  so  little 
known  ;  to  the  great  majority  he  is  no  lunger  a 
Reality,  but  a  Hearsay.  Such,  indeed,  partly, 
is  the  natural  fate  of  Works  Polemical,  which 
almost  all  Diderot's  are.  The  Polemic  anni- 
hilates his  opponent;  bill  in  so  doing  annihi- 
lates himself  too,  and  both  are  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  something  other  and  farther. 
Add  to  this,  the  slight-textured  transitory  cha- 
racter of  Diderot's  style,  and  the  fact  is  well 
enough  explained.  Meanwhile,  let  him,  to 
whom  it  applies,  cooaider  it;  him  among 
whose  gifts  it  was  to  rise  into  the  Perennial, 
and  who  dwelt  rather  tow  down  in  the  Ephe- 
meral, and  ephemerally  fought  and  scrambled 
there !  Diderot  the  great  has  contracted  into 
Diderot  the  easily-measurable;  so  mnst  ii  be 
with  others  of  the  like. 

In  how  many  sentences  can  the  net-product 
of  all  that  tumalluous  Atheism,  printed  over 
many  volumes,  be  comprised!  Nay,  the 
whole  EMyrlapMie,  that  world's  wonder  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Belus'  Tower  of  an  age 
of  refined  Illumination,  what  has  it  become! 
Alas !  DO  stone-tower,  that  will  stand  there  as 
our  strength  and  defence  through  all  times: 
but,  at  best,  a  wooden  Helepoht,  (City-taker,) 
wherein  stationed,  the  Philosophus  Policaster 
has  burnt  and  battered  down  many  an  old 
ruint>i:s  Sorbonne;  and  which  now,  when  that 
work  is  pretty  well  over,  may,  in  turn,  be  taken 
asunder,  and  used  as  firewood.  The  famed  En- 
cyclopedical Tree  itself  has  proved  an  artificial 
one,  and  borne  no  fruit.  We  mean  that,  in  its 
nature,  it  is  mechanical  only ;  one  of  those 
attempts  lo  parcel  out  Ihe  invisible  mystical 
Soui  of  Man,  with  its  injtaitwk  of  phases  and 
character,  into  shop-lists  of  what  are  called 
"  faculties,"  " motives,"  and  such  like;  which 
attempts  may  indeed  be  made  with  all  degrees 
of  insight,  from  that  of  a  Doctor  Spurzheim 
lo  that  of  Denis  Diderot,  or  Jeremy  Beittham ; 
and  prove  useful  for  a  day,  but  for  a  day  only. 
Nevertheless  it  were  false  to  regard  Diderot 
as  a  Mechanist  and  nothing  more;  as  one 
working  and  grinding  blindly  in  the  mill  of 
mechanical  Logic,  joyful  with  his  lot  there, 
and  unconscious  of  any  other.  Call  him  one 
rather  who  contributed  to  deliver  us  theiefrom  ■ 
both  by  his  manful  whole  spirit  as  a  Mechan- 
ist, which  drove  all  things  to  their  ultimatum 
and  crisis ;  and  even  by  a  dim-struggling  fa- 
culty, which  Tinually  aimed  beyond  this.  Di- 
derot, we  said,  was  gifted  by  Nature  for  an 
Artist;  strangelyflashing  through  his  mechani- 
cal encumbrances,  are  rays  of  thought,  which 
belong  to  the  Poet,  to  the  Prophet;  which,  in 
other  environment,  could  have  reveated  the 
deepest  to  us.  Not  lo  seek  far,  consider  this 
one  little  sentence,  which  he  mafces  the  last  of 
Ihe  dying  Sanderson :  Le  tempi,  la  maliirc,  el 
ehpace  lie  sO'U  peut-ftre  qu'un  paml  (Time,  Mat 
ter,  and  Space  are  perhaps  but  a  point  /) 

So  too,  in  Art.  both  as  a  speaker  and  a  doer, 
he  is  lo  be  reckoned  a5..pne   of  those   who 
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pressed  fom-ard  irresisiibly  out  of  the  artii- 
cial  barren  sphere  .if  ihai  lime,  in lo  a  Imer 
Ijenial  une.  Hi&  Dramas,  the  i,la  N^ltavl,  the 
Feie  de  t'lmi'tle,  have  indeed  ceased  to  five ; 
yet  is  ihe  attempt  towards  great  things  visible 
in  them ;  the  aliempt  remains  in  us,  and  seeks 
oiherwise,  and  has  found,  and  is  finding,  fulfil- 
menl.  Nol  less  in  <nisSi.lo„s,  (Judgments  of 
Art-ExhibilioDs,)  wriiien  hastily  for  Grimm, 
and  by  ill  chance,  on  artists  of  quite  seconda- 
ry character,  do  we  find  the  freest  recognition 
of  whatever  eicellence  there  is;  nay,  an  im- 
petuous endeavour,  not  critically  but  even  crea- 
tively, towards  something  more  excellent.  In- 
deed, what  with  their  unrivalled  cieamess, 
painting  the  picture  over  again  for  us,  no  ihat 
we  too  we  it,  and  can  judge  it ;  what  with  their 
sunny  fervour,  inventiveness,  real  artistic  ge- 
nius, (which  only  cannot  manipulate,)  they  are, 
with  some  few  exceptions  in  the  German 
tongue,  the  only  Pictorial  Criticisms  we  know 
of  worth  reading.  Here  too,  as  by  his  own 
practice  in  the  Dramatic  branch  of  art,  Dide- 
rot stands  forth  as  the  main  originator  (almost 
the  sole  one  in  his  own  coantry)  of  that  many- 
sided  struggle  towards  what  is  called  Nature,  and 
copying  of  Natare,  and  faithfulness  to  Nature ; 
a  deep  indispensable  truth,  sohversive  of  ihe 
old  error;  yet  under  that  figure,  only  a  half- 
truth,  for  Art  loo  is  Art,  as  surety  as  Nature  is 
Nature  ;  which  struggle,  meanwhile,  either  as 
hall-truth  or  working  itself  into  a  whole  truth, 
may  be  seen  (in  cotmiries  that  have  any  Art) 
still  forming  the  teuilency  of  all  artistic  "" 
deavour.  In  which  sense,  Diderot's  ijmi 
Ptimling  has  been  judged  worth  translation  by 
the  greatest  modern  Judge  of  Art,  and  greatest 
modern  Artist,  in  the  highest  kind  of  Art ;  and 
may  be  read  anew,  with  argumentative  con 
iiieniary  andeiposiiion.in  Goe.he'i  IVarki. 

Nay,  let  us  grant,  with  pleasure,  that  for  Di 
derot  himself  the  realms  of  Art  were  n< 
wholly  nnvisiled;  that  he  too,  so  heavily  in 
prisoned,  stole  Promethean  fire.  Amongthe* 
miillitndinous,  most  miscellaneous  Writings 
of  his,  in  great  part  a  manufactured  farrago 
of  Philosophism  no  longer  saleable,  and 
looking  melancholy  enough, — are  two  Iha 
can  al most  call  Poems;  that  have  something 
perennially  poetic  in  them ;  Juc^iei  le  ya.-a- 
iisle :  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  Naiea  de  &ii- 
uMiu.  The  occasional  litve.iat  of  both  ;  even 
Ihat  darkest  indigo  in  some  pans  of  the  former, 
shall  not  altogether  afi"right  us.  As  it  were,  a 
loose  straggling  sunbeam  Hies  here  over  Man's 
Existence  in  France,  now  nigh  a  century  be- 
hind us:  "from  the  height  of  luxurious  ele- 
gance to  the  depths  of  shamelessness;"  all  is 
here.  Slack,  careless  seems  the  combination 
of  Ihe  picture ;  wriggling,  disjointed,  like  a 
bundle  of  flails ;  yel  strangely  united  in  Ihe 
painter's  inward  unconscious  feeling.  Weari- 
somely ciackling  wii  gels  silent ;  a  grim,  taci- 
turn, dare-devil,  almost  Hogarlhian  humour, 
rises  in  the  background.  Like  this  there  is 
nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  whole  range 
of  French  Literature:  La  Fontaine  is  shallow 
in  comparision  ;  the  La  Bruyere  wit-species 
not  to  be  named.  It  resembles  Don  Quixote, 
rather;  of  somewhat  similar  stature;  yet  of 
complesion  altogether   different;  through  the 
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ne  looks  a  sunny  Elysium,  through  the  other 
solphurous  Erebus:  both  hold  of  the  Infl- 
ite.     This  Jacqiiet,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  so 
hastily  put  together :   yet  there   loo  haste  is 
lifest;  the   Author  finishes  it  ofi",  not   by 
working  out  the  figures  and  movements,  but 
by  dashing  his  brush  against  the  canvas ;  a 
manieuvre  which  in  this  case  bas  not  suc- 
ceeded.   The   RariK'in't  Nephac,  which  is  the 
shorter,  is  also  the  better ;  may  pass  for  deci- 
dedly the  best  of  all  Diderot's  Compositions. 
"  joks  like  a  Sibylline  utterance  from  a  heart 
in  fusion :  no  ephemeral  thing  (for  it  was 
lien  as  a  Satire  on  Palissot)  was  ever  more 
perennially  treated.    Strangely  enough,  too,  it 
lay  some  fifty  years,  in  German  and  Russian 
Libraries ;  came  out  first  in  the  masterly  ver- 
of  Goethe,  in  1805 ;  and  only  (after  a  de- 
ceptive re-translation  by  a  M.  8aur,  a  courage- 
ous  mystifier   otherwi^e,)   reached  the  Paris 
public,  in  1831, — when  perhaps  alt,  for  whom, 
and  against   whom  it  was  written,  were   no 
more! — It  is  a  farce-tragedy;  and  its  fate  has 
corresponded  10  its  purport.     One  day  it  must 
also  be  translated  into  English ;  but  will  re- 
ijuire  to  be  done  by  head;  the  common  steam- 
machinery  will  not  meet  iL 

We  here  (ow  (o  bocra  dolce)  take  leave  of  Di 
dero!  in  his  iutellectoal  aspect,  as  Artist  and 
Thinker;  a  richly  endowed,  unfavourably  situ- 
ated nature ;  whose  effort,  much  marred,  yet 
not  without  fidelity  of  aim,  can  triumph,  on 
rare  occasions ;  is  perhaps  nowhere  utterly 
fruitless.  In  the  moral  aspect,  as  Man,  he 
makes  a  somewhat  similar  figure;  as  indeed, 
in  all  men,  in  him  especially,  the  Opinion  and 
the  Practice  stand  closely  united  ;and  as  a  wise 
man  has  remarked,  ■'  the  speculative  principles 
are  often  but  a  supplement  (or  eicuse)  to  the 
practical  manner  of  life."  In  conduct,  Dide- 
rot can  nowise  seem  admirable  to  us;  yel 
neither  inexcusable ;  on  the  whole,  not  at  all 
quite  worthless,  Lavater  traced  in  his  physi- 
ognomy-" something  timorous;"  which  reading 
his  friends  admitted  to  be  a  correct  one.  Di- 
derot, in  truth,  is  no  hero:  the  earnest  soul, 
wayfaring  and  warfaring  in  the  complexities 
of  a  World  like  lo  overwhelm  him,yet  where- 
in he  by  Heaven's  grace  will  keep  faithfully 
warfaring.  prevailing  or  not,  can  derive  smalt 
solacenient  from  this  light,  fluctuating,  not  lo 
say  flimsy  existence  of  Diderot:  no  Gospel  ,41 
that  kind  has  he  left  us.  The  man,  in  fact, 
with  ail  his  high  gifts,  had  rather  a  female 
character.  Susceptible,  sensitive,  living  by 
impulses,  which  at  best  he  had  fashioaid  into 
some  show  of  principles ;  with  vehemence 
enough,  with  even  a  female  u  neon  troll  ableness; 
with  little  of  manful  steadfastness,  considerate- 
ness,  invincibility.  Thus,  too,  we  find  him 
living  mostly  in  the  society  of  women,  or  of 
men  who,  like  women,  flattered  hini,  and  made 
life  easy  for  him  ;  recoiling  with  horror  from 
an  earnest  Jean  Jacques,  who  understood  not 
Ihe  science  of  walking  in  a  vain  show;  but 
imagined  (poor  man)  that  truth  was  there  as 
a  thing  to  be  told,  as  a  thing  to  be  acted. 
i  We  call  Diderot,  then,  not  a  coward;  yet 
not  in  any  sense  a  brave  man.  Neither  to- 
wards himself,  nor  towards  others,  was  he 
3N 
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brave.  All  the  virtues,  says  M.  de  Meister, 
whifih  require  not  "a  great  suife  (seqnency) 
(if  ideas,"  were  his :  all  that  do  require  such  a 
ittite  were  not  his.  In  other  words,  what  du- 
ties were  easy  for  him,  he  did:  happily  Na- 
ture had  rendered  several  easy.  His  spiritual 
aim,  moreover,  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  en- 
forcement, esposilion  of  Duty,  as  discovery 
of  a  Duty-made-easy.  Natural  enough  that 
he  should  strike  into  that  proviticeof  itn'imfnl. 
aeuf-noblt,  and  so  forth.  Alas,  to  declare  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue  is  beautiful,  costs  compa- 
ratively little;  to  win  it,  and  wear  it,  is  qnite 
another  enterprise. — wherein  the  loud  brag- 
garl,  we  know,  is  not  the  likeliest  to  succeed- 
On  the  whole,  peace  be  with  sjnlinwni,  for  that 
also  lies  Nihind  as  ! — For  the  rest,  as  hinted, 
what  duties  were  difficult  onr  Diderot  left 
done.  How  should  he,  tl<e  erear  seniihlf,  front 
such  a  monster  as  Fain?  And  now,  sine 
misgivings  cannot  fail  in  that  course,  what 
to  be  done  bnl  fill  up  all  asperities  vith  flooc 
of  Seatibitili,  and  so  voyage  more  or  let 
stnoothly  along  1  Eet-U  boa?  Esi-H  mit-himt 
is  his  offti  account  of  himself.  At  all  event 
he  was  no  voluntary  hypocrite ;  that  great 
praise  can  be  given  him.  And  thus  with  Me- 
chanical Philosophism,  at)d  pamim  vhc ;  work- 
ing, flirting;  "with  more  of  softness  than  of 
true  affection,  sometimes  with  the  malice  and 
rage  nf  a  child,  but  on  the  whole  an  ine 
haustible  fund  of  gnodoalured  simplicity,"  hi 
he  come  down  to  us  for  belter  for  worse ;  at 
what  can  we  do  but  receive  him? 

If  now  we  and  oor  reader,  reinterpreting 
for  our  present  want  that  Life  and  Perform- 
ance of  Diderot,  have  brought  it  clearer  be- 
fore us,  be  the  hour  spent  thereon,  were  it 
even  more  wearisome,  no  profitless  one! 
Have  we  not  striven  to  unite  oor  own  brief 
present  moment  more  and  more  compactly 
with  the  Fast  and  with  the  Future  ;  have  we 


not  done  what  lay  at  our  band  towards  reducing 
same  Memoirism  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury into  History,  and  "weaving"  a  thread  or 
two  thereof  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  "  web?" 
But  finally,  if  we  rise  with  this  matter  (as 
we  should  try  to  do  with  all)  into  the  proper 
region  of  Universal  History,  and  look  oo  it 
with  the  eye  not  of  this  time,  or  of  that  time, 
but  of  Time  at  large,  perhaps  the  prediction 
might  stand  here,  that  intrinsically ,  essentially 
little  ilea  in  it;  that  one  day  when  the  net- 
result  of  our  Euro"  ean  way  of  life  comes  to 
be  summed  up,  ih  a  whole  as  yet  so  boundless 
concern  of  French  Philosophism  will  dwindle 
into  the  Ibinnesl  of  fractions,  or  vanish  into 
nonentity!  Alas,  while  the  rude  History  and 
Thoughts  of  those  same  "  Jwfi  miierablea,"  the 
barbaric  War-song  of  a  Deborah  and  Barak, 
the  rapt  prophetic  Utterance  of  an  nnhempl 
Isaiah,lastnow  (with  deepest  stgaificance)  say 
only  these  three  thousand  years,^ — what  has  the 
thrice  resplendent  Eru-yiipedie  shrivelled  into 
within  these  three-score!  This  is  a  fact 
which,  explain  it,  express  it,  in  which  way  he 
will,  your  Encyclopedist  should  actually  con- 
sider. Tinse  were  tones  caught  from  the  sa- 
cred Melody  of  the  All,  and  having  harmony 
and  meaning  for  ever;  thtse  of  his  are  but 
outer  discords,  and  ibeir  jangling  diet  away 
without  resulL  "The  special  s  le,  and  deep- 
est theme  of  the  World's  and  Man  s  History" 
says  the  Thinker  of  onr  time  whereto  all 
other  themes  are  subord  mted  lemains  the 
Conflict  of  UsBEiiEF  and  Bh-iff  All  epochs 
wherein  Belief  prevails,  under  what  lorm  it 
may,  are  splendid,  heart-ele*  aim  fruitful  for 
contemporaries  and  posienli  4 it  epoch',  on 
the  contrary,  wherein  Unbeliel  nnder  wha 
form  soever,  maintains  its  irrviiciory  should 
they  even  for  a  moment  g:htter  »uh  a  sham 
splendour,  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  posterity  ; 
because  no  one  chooses  to  buiden  himself 
with  study  of  the  unfruitfuL 
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[Fbasek's  Mi. 

[The  following  singular  fragment  on  HUlory 
forms  part,  as  may  be  recognised,  of  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  deliTered  by  our  assi- 
duous "D.  T."  at  the  opening  of  the  Smitiy 
for  the  Diffutiaa  of  CoTUmon  H-mesly.  The 
Discourse,  if  one  may  credit  the  Morning 
Papers,  "touched  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner,  didactically,  poetically,  almost  pro- 
phetically, on  all  things  in  this  world  and 
the  nest,  in  a  strain  of  sustained  or  rather 
of  suppressed  passionate  eloquence  rarely 
witnessed  in  Parliament  or  out  of  il :  the 
chief  bursts  were  received  with  profound 
silence," — interrupted,  we    fear,   by  snufi"- 


laking. 


As  will  I 


;n,  il  J 


e  of  the 


didactic  passages  that  we  introduce  here. 
The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  is  responsible 
for  lis  accuracy,  and  publishes,  if  not  with 
leave  given,  then  with  leave  iaken.-^0.  Y.] 

•  •  'HisTOBT  recommends  itself  as  the  most 
profitable  of  all  studies :  and  truly,  for  such  a 
being  as  Man,  who  is  born,  and  has  lo  learn  and 
work,  and  then  after  a  measured  term  of  years 
to  depart,  leaving  descendants  and  perform- 
ances ind  so,  in  all  way  to  vindicate  him- 
self as  vital  portion  of  a  Mankind  no  =tody 
could  be  fitter     Hwory  is  the  Letter  of  In- 

and  pOithumoualy  transmit  to  the  new ,  nay 
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It  may  be  called,  more  generally  still,  the  Mes- 
sage, verbal  or  written,  which  all  Mankind 
delivers  to  every  man  ;  it  is  the  only  articvlaU 
coiamutiication  (when  the  inarticulate  and 
mule,  intelligible  or  nut,  lie  round  us  and  in 
OS,  so  strangely  through  every  fibre  of  our 
being,  every  step  of  our  activity)  which  the 
Past  can  have  with  the  Present,  the  Distani 
with  what  is  Here.  All  Books,  therefore, 
were  Ihey  but  Song-books  or  treatises  on  Ma- 
thematics, are  in  the  long  run  historical  doc- 
uments,—as  indeed  all  Speech  itself  is  :  thus 
mig:ht  we  say,  History  is  not  only  the  fittest 
study,  but  the  only  siudv,  and  includes  all 
others  whatsoever.  The' Perfect  in  History, 
he  who  understood,  and  saw  and  knew  within 
himself,  aU  that  the  whole  Family  of  Adam 
had  hitherto  Icen  and  hitherto  done,  were  per- 
fect in  all  learning  ejlant  or  possible;  needed 
not  henceforth  to  siuily  any  more  ;  and  hence- 
forth nothing  left  but  to  6e  and  to  rfo something 
himself,  and  others  might  make  History  of  it. 

Perfection  in  any  kind  is  well  known  not  to 
be  the  lot  of  man :  but  of  all  supernatural  per- 
fect-characters, this  of  the  Perfect  in  Histi.ry 
(so  easily  conceivable  too)  were  perhaps  the 
most  miraculous.  Clearly  a  faultless  monster 
which  the  world  is  not  to  see,  not  even  on 
paper.  Had  the  Wandering  Jew,  indeed,  begun 
to  wander  at  Eden,  and  with  a  Fortunatns'  Hal 
on  his  head !  Nanac  Shah  too,  we  remember, 
steeped  himself  three  days  in  some  sacred 
Well ;  and  ihehe  learnt  enough ;  Nanac's  was 
a  far  easier  method ;  but  unhappily  not  prac- 
ticable,— in  this  climate.  Consider,  however, 
at  what  immeasurable  distance  from  this 
Perfect  Nanac  your  highest  Imperfect  Gibbons 
play  iheir  parti  Were  there  no  brave  men, 
thinkest  ihou,  before  Agamemnonl  Beyond 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  was  all  dead  and 
void ;  from  Cape  Horn  to  Nova  Zembia,  round 
the  wholehabiiableGlobe,nota  mouse  siirringl 
Or,  again,  in  reference  to  Time : — the  Creation 
of  the  World  is  indeed  old,  compare  il  to  the 
Year  One;  yet  young,  of  yesterday,  compare 
it  to  Eternity!  Alas,  all  Universal  History  is 
but  a  sort  of  Parish  History ;  which  the  "  P.  P. 
Clerk  of  this  Parish,"  member  of  "our  Ale- 
house Club"  (instituted  for  what  "Psalmody" 
is  in  request  there)  puts  together, — in  such  sort 
as  his  fellow-members  will  praise.  Of  the  (Amy 
now  gone  silent,  named  Past,  which  was  once 
Present,  and  loud  enough,  how  much  do  we 
know?  Our  "Letter  of  Insi ructions"  comes 
to  us  in  the  saddest  stale ;  falsified,  blotted  out, 
torn,  lost,  and  but  a  shred  of  it  in  existence; 
this  too  so  diificult  to  read  or  spell. 

Unspeakably  precious  mean  while  is  our  shred 
of  a  "Letter,"  is  our  ■'  written  or  spoken  Mes- 
sage," such  as  we  have  it.  Only  he  who  un- 
derstands what  has  been, can  know  what  should 
be  and  will  be-  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  individual  have  ascertained  his  re- 
lation to  the  whole ; "  an  individual  helps  not," 
it  has  been  written  ;  "only  he  who  unites  with 
many  at  the  proper  hour."  How  easy,  in  a  sense 
for  your  all- instructed  Nanac  to  work  without 
waste  of  force,  (or  what  we  call  fault ;)  and,  in 
practice,  act  new  History,  as  perfectly  as,  in 
theory,  he   knew  (he  old !      Comprehending 


what  the  given  world  was,  what  tt  had  and  what 
it  wanted,  how  might  his  clear  effort  strike  in 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right  point ;  wholly 
increasing  the  true  current  and  tendency,  no- 
where cancelling  itself  in  opposition  thereto! 
Unhappily,  such  smooth-running,  ever-accele- 
rated course  is  nowise  the  one  appointed  ua  i 
cross  currents  we  have,  perpleied  backfloods ; 
innumerable  efforts  (every  new  man  is  a  new 
eflori)  consume  themselves  in  aimless  eddies: 
thus  is  the  River  of  Existence  so  wild-flowing, 
wasteful ;  and  whole  multitudes,  and  whole 
generations,  in  painful  unreason,  spend  and 
are  spent  on  what  can  never  pVofit,  Of  all 
which,  does  not  one  half  originate  in  this  which 
we  have  named  wantof  Perfection  in  History; 
—the  other  half,  indeed,  in  another  want  still 
deeper,  still  more  irremediable  ! 

Here,  however,  let  us,grant  that  Nature,  in 
regard  to  such  historic  want,  is  nowise  blama- 
ble  :  taking  up  the  other  face  of  the  matter,  let 
us  rather  admire  the  pains  she  has  been  at,  the 
truly   magnificent   provision   she    has   made, 
that  this  same  Message  of  Instructions  might 
reach  us  inboundlesspleniiude.  Endowments, 
faculties  enough  we  have:  it  is  her  wise  will 
too  thai  no  faculty  imparted  10  us  shall  rust 
from  disuse;  the  miraculous  faculty  of  Speech, 
once  given,  becomes  not  more  a  gift  than  a  ne- 
cessity; the  Tongue,  with   or   without  much 
ling,   will   keep  in  motion  ;  and  only  in 
'  La  Trappe,  by  unspeakable  self-restraint, 
forbear  wagging.    As  little  can  the  fingers  that 
have  learned  the  miracle  of  Writing  lie  idle- 
if  there  is  a  rage  of  speaking,  we  know  also 
is  a   rage  of  writing,  perhaps  the  more 
furious  of  the  two.    Il  is  said,  "so  eager  are 
an  to  speak,  they  will  not  let  one  another  gel 
speech ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  is 
usually  transacted  in  private,  and  every  man 
has  his  own  desk  and  inkstand,  and  sits  inde- 
pendent   and    un re 6 trainable   there.      Lastly, 
Itiply  this  power  of  the  Pen  some  ten  thou- 
id  fold:  that  is  to  say,  invent  the  Printlng- 
fss,  with  its  Printer's  Devils,  with  its  Editors, 
Contribulors,  Bpoksellers,  Billslickers,  and  see 
lat  it  will  do  I     Such  are  tiie  means  where- 
ith  Nature,  and  Art  the  daughter  of  Nature, 
have  etiuippedtheir  fa  vou rite,  man,  for  publish- 
ing himself  to  man. 

Consider  now  two  things ;  first,  that  one 
Tongue,  of  average  velocity,  will  publish  at 
the  rate  of  a  thick  octavo  volume  per  day ;  and 
then  how  many  nimble  enough  Tongues  may 
be  supposed  10  be  at  work  on  this  Ptanel 
Earth,  in  this  City  London,  at  this  hour!  Se- 
condly, that  a  literary  Contributor,  if  in  good 
■  and  ui^ed  by  hunger,  will  many  limes 
Fe  are  credibly  informed)  accomplish  his 
magazine  sheets  within  ihe  four-and- 
twenty  hours;  such  Contributors  being  now 
numerable  not  by  the  thousand,  but  by  the 
million.  Nay,  taking  History  in  its  narrower, 
ulgar  sense,  as  the  mere  chronicle  of  "occur- 
mces"  (of  things  that  can  be,  as  we  say, 
narrated,")  our  calculation  is  still  but  a  little 
altered.  Simple  Narrative,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  grand  staple  of  Speech :  "  the  common 
\a"  says  Jean  Panl,  "is  copious  in  Narra- 
e,  exiguous  in  Reflection ;  only  with  thu 
cultivated  man  is  it  otherwise,,  reverse-wise," 
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Allow  even  the  thousandth  part  of  human  pub- 
lishing for  the  emission  of  Thought,  though 
perhaps  the  millionth  were  enough,  we  have 
still  the  niue  hundred  and  ninety-nine  employ- 
ed in  History  proper,  in  relatitig  occurrences, 
or  conjecturing  probabilities  of  sach;  that  is 
to  say,  either  in  History  or  Prophecy,  which 
is  a  new  form  of  History  ; — and  so  the  reader 
can  jud^  with  what  abundance  this  life- 
breath  of  the  human  intellect  is  furnished  in 
our  world;  whether  Natore  has  been  stingy 
tohimormunificenl.  Courage, reader!  Never 
can  the  historical  inquirer  want  pabnlum, 
better  or  worse  ;  are  there  not  forty-eight  lon- 
gitudinal feet  of  small-printed  History  in  thy 
Daily  Newspaper  1 

The  truth  is,  if  Universal  History  is  such  a 
miserable  defective  "  shred"  as  we  have  named 
it,  the  fault  lies  not  in^onr  historic  organs,  but 
wholly  in  our  misuse  of  these  ;  say  rather,  in 
so  many  wants  and  obstructions,  varying  with 
the  various  age,  that  pervert  our  right  use  of 
them  ;  especially  two  want-s  ihatprexs  heavily 
in  all  ages  :  want  of  Hone^ly,  want  of  Under- 
standing. If  the  thing  publinhed  is  not  true, 
is  only  a  supposition,  or  even  a  wilful  inven- 
tion, what  can  be  done  with  it,  except  abolish 
it  and  annihilate  it!  But  again, Truth,  says 
Home  Tiioke,  means  simply  the  Ihing  trowed, 
the  thing  believed  ;  and  now,  from  this  to  the 
thing  exuini,  what  a  new  fatal  deduction  have 
we  to  suffer  1  Without  Understanding,  Belief 
itself  will  profit  little :  and  how  can  your 
lishing  avail,  when  there  was  no  vision  i 
bnl  mere  blindness  ?  For  us  in  piditjcal  ap- 
pointments, the  man  you  appoint  is  not  he  who 
was  ablest  to  discbarge  the  duty,  but  only  he 
who  was  ablest  lo  be  appointed;  so  loo,  in  all 
historic  elections  and  selections,  Ibe  maddest 
work  goes  on.  The  even  worthiest  to  be  known 
is  perhaps  of  atl  others  the  least  spoken  of; 
iiay  some  say,  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  au''h 
events  to  be  ao.  Thus,  in  those  same  forty- 
eight  longitudinal  feel  of  History,  or  even  when 
Ihey  have  stretched  out  into  foity-eight  longi- 
tudinal miles,  of  the  like  quality',  there  may  not 
be  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  hair's-breadth  that 
will  turn  to  any  thing.  Truly,  in  these  times, 
the  quatilily  of  printed  Publication  that  will 
need  to  he  consumed  with  lire,  before  the 
smallest  permanent  advantage  can  be  drawn 
from  it,  might  fill  us  with  astonishment,  almost 
with  apprehension.  Where,  alas,  is  the  in- 
ti^pid  Herculean  Dr.  Wagtail,  that  wilt  reduce 
all  these  paper-mountains  into  tinder,  and  ex- 
tract therefrom  the  three  drops  of  Tinder- water 
Elixir? 

Foe,  indeed,  looking  at  the  activity  of  the 
historic  Pen  and  Press  through  this  last  half- 
century,  and  what  bulk  of  History  it  yields  for 
that  period  alone,  and  how  it  is  henceforth 
like  to  increase  in  decimal  or  vigesimal  geo- 
metric progcession, — one  might  feel  as  if  a 
day  were  not  distant,  when  perceiving  that  the 
whole  Earth  would  not  now  contain  those 
vriiings  of  what  was  done  in  the  Earth,  the 
human  memory  must  needs  sink  confounded, 
and  cease  remembering! — To  some  the  reflec- 
tion may  be  nen'  and  consolatory,  that  this 
state  of  ours  is  not  so  unexampled  as  it  seems 
that  with  memory  and  things  meraorabie  tbi 


case  was  always  intrinsically  similar.  Tba 
Life  of  Nero  occupies  some  diamond  pages  of 
our  Tacitus ;  but  in  the  parchment  and  pa- 
pyrus archives  of  Nero's  generation  how  many 
did  it  lilll  The  Author  of  the  Vie  dc  SSniiptt, 
at  this  distance,  picking  up  a  few  residuary 
snip.i,  has  with  ease  made  two  octavos  of  it. 
On  the  olber  hand,  were  the  contents  of  the 
then  extant  Eoman  memories,  or,  going  to  the 
utmost  length,  were  all  that  was  then  spoktn 
on  it,  put  in  types,  how  many  "longitudinal 
feet"  of  small-pica  bad  we, — in  belts  that  would 
go  round  the  Globe? 

History,  then,  before  it  can  become  Univer- 
sal History,  needs  of  all  things  to  be  com- 
pressed. Were  there  no  epitomizing  of  His- 
tory, one  could  not  remember  beyond  a  week. 
N^y,  go  to  that  with  it,  and  exclude  compres- 
sion altogether,  we  could  not  remember  an 
hiinr.or  at  all;  for  Time,  like  Space,  is  in- 
finiidy  divisible ;  and  an  hour  with  its  events, 
with  its  sensations  and  emotions,  might  be 
djflused  to  such  expansion  as  should  cover 
the  whole  field  of  memory,  and  push  all  else 
over  the  limits.  Habit,  however,  and  the  natural 
constitution  of  man,  do  themselves  prescribe 
se^vi<^eBble  rules  for  remembering;  and  keep 
at  a  safe  distance  from  us  all  such  fantastic 
p<issibilities ; — into  which  only  some  fooKsh 
Mohammedan  Caliph,  ducking  his  head  in  a 
bucket  of  enchanted  water,  and  so  beating  out 
one  wet  minnte  into  seven  long  years  of  servl- 
tnde  and  hardship,  could  fall.  The  rudest 
peasant  has  his  complete  set  of  Annual  Regis- 
ters I ^ibly  printed  in  his  brain;  and,  without 
the  smallest  training  in  Mnemonics,  the  pro- 
per pauses,  sub-divisions,  and  subordinations 
of  the  little  lo  the  greal,  all  introduced  there. 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  like  Day  and  Night, 
and  indeed  like  all  other  Contradictions  in  this 
strange  dualistic  Life  of  ours,  are  necessary 
for  each  other's  existence :  Oblivion  is  the 
dark  page,  whereon  Memory  writes  her  light- 
beam  characters,  and  makes  them  legible; 
were  it  all  light,  nothing  conld  be  read  there, 
any  more  than  if  it  were  all  darkness. 

As  with  man  and  these  autobiographic  An- 
nual-Registers of  his,  so  goes  it  with  Man- 
kind and  its  Univeri-al  History,  (which  also  is 
lit  Autobiography:)  a  like  unconscious  talent 
of  remembering  and  of  forgetting  again  does 
the  work  here.  The  transactions  of  the  day, 
they  Ui  .    .       •    .      . 
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claiming  also  to  be  registered :  in  the 
jurable  conflict  and  concert  of  this  chaos 
.  figure  af\er  figure  sinks,  as  aU 
that  has  emerged  must  one  day  sink:  what 
cannot  be  kepi  in  mind  will  even  go  out  of 
mind;  History  contracts  itself  into  readable 
extent ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  some  Bos- 
suet  or  Miiller,  the  whole  printed  History  of 
the  World,  from  the  Creation  downwards,  has 
grown  shorter  than  that  of  the  Ward  of  Port- 
Eoken  for  one  solar  day. 

Whether  such  contraction  and  epitome  is 
always  wisely  formed,  might  admit  of  question ; 
or  rather,  as  wc  say,  admits  of  no  question. 
Scandalous  Cleopatras  and  Messalinas,  Cali- 
I  gulas  and  Commoduses,in  unprofitable  propor- 
■      for  memoryi-^while  a  poieniific 
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Pancii*llus  must  write  his  Book  of  Arts  Lost ; 
and  a  moral  Pancirollus  (were  the  vision  lent 
him)  mighi  write  a  Ktill  more  mcurnful  Book 
of  Virtues  Lost;  nf  noble  men,  doing,  and 
daring,  and  enduring,  whose  heroic  life,  as  a 
new  revelation  and  development  of  Life  itself, 
were  a  possession  for  all,  bm  is  now  lost  and 
forgotten.  History  having  otherwise  filled  her 
page.  Jn  fact,  here  as  elsewhere  what  we  call 
Accident  governs  much  ;  in  any  case,  History 
must  come  together  not  as  ii  should,  but  as  it 

Remark  nevertheless  how,  by  nalural  ten- 
dency alniie,  and  as  it  were  without  man's 
forethought,  a  certain  fitness  of  selection,  and 
this  even  to  a  high  degree,  becon.es  inevitable. 
Wholly  worthless  the  selection  could  not  be, 
were  there  no  better  rule  than  this  to  guide  it: 
that  men  permanently  speak  only  of  what  is 
extant  and  actively  alive  beside  them.  Thus 
do  the  things  that  have  produced  fruit,  ray 
whose  fruil  still  grows,  turn  ool  to  be  the 
things  chosen  for  record  and  writing  of;  which 
things  alone  were  great,  and  worth  recordinj;. 
The  Battle  of  Clialons,  where  Hnnland  met 
Rome,  and  the  Earth  was  played  for,  at  sword- 
fence,  by  two  earth  bestriding  giants,  the  sweep 
of  whose  swords  cut  kingdoms  in  pieces, 
hovers  dim  in  the  languid  remembrance  of  a 
{evf ;  while  Che  poor  police-court  Treachery  of 
a  wretched  Iscariot,  transacted  in  the  wretched 
land  of  Palestine,  centuries  earlier,  for  "thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  lives  clear  in  the  heads,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  ■  Hay  moreover,  as  only 
that  which  bore  fruil  was  great ;  so  of  all 
things,  that  whose  frnit  is  still  here  and  grow- 
ing must  be  the  greatest,  the  best  worth  re- 
membering; which  again,  as  we  see,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  is  mainly  the  thing 
remembered.  Observe  loo  how  this  "  mainly 
lends  always  to  become  a  "  solely,"  and  the 
approximate  continually  approaches  nearer: 
for  trivialiiy  after  triviality,  as  it  perishes 
from  ihe  living  activity  of  men,  drops  away 
from  their  speech  and  oiemnry,  and  the  great 
and  viral  more  and  more  exclusively  survive 
there.  Thus  does  Accident  correct  Accident; 
and  in  the  wondrous  boundless  jostle  of  thin gi 
(an  aimfulPowEBpresidingover  it,  say  rather, 
dwelling  i«  it,)  a  result  comes  out  Ihat  may 
be  put  up  with. 

t5urious,  at  all  events,  and  worth  looking  at 
once  in  nur  life,  is  this  same  compressure  of 
History,  be  the  process  thereof  what  it  may. 
How  the  "  forly-eighi  longitudinal  feel"  have 
shrunk  together  after  a  century,  after  ten 
centuries  I  Look  back  from  end  to  beginning, 
over  any  History;  over  our  own  England: 
how,  in  rapidest  lawof  perspective,  it  dwindles 
frum  the  canvas!  An  unhappy  Sybarite,  if  we 
stand  within  two  centuries  of  him  and  name 
him  Charies  Second,  shall  have  twelve  times 
Ihe  space  of  a  heroic  Alfred ;  two  or  three  thou- 


sand times,  if  we   name  him  George  Fourth. 

The  whole  Saxon  Heptarchy,  though  erenls, 

to  which  Magna  Charta,  and  the  world-famous 

Third  Reading,  are   as   dust  in  the  balance, 

took  place  theu  (for  did  not  England,  to  mco- 

n  nothing  else,  get  itself,  if  not  represented 

Parliament,  yet  converted  to  Christianity  1) 

summed  op  practically  in  that  one  sentence 

of  Milton's  (the  only  one  succeeding  writers 

have  copied,  or  readers  remembeied)  of  the 

"fighting  and  flocking  of  kites   and  crows." 

Neither  was  thai  an  ui^iinporlapt  wassail-night, 

I  Ihe  two  black-browed  Brothers,  sirong- 
headed,  headstrong,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  {Stal- 
lion and  HoTit,)  determined  on  a.  man-hunt  in 
"       in,  the   boar-hunt  at  home   having  got 

crowded  i  and  so,  of  a  few  hungry  Angles, 

'  an  English  Nation,  and  planted  it  here, 
and — prodaced  lliee,  0  Reader  I  Of  Hengisl's 
whole  campaignings  scarcely  half  a  page  of 
good  Narrative  can  now  be  written;  (he  Lard' 
Mayor')  Visit  to  Oxford  standing,  meanwhile, 
revealed  to  mankind  in  a  respectable  volume. 
Nay  what  of  this?  Does  not  the  Destruction 
of  a  Brunswick  Theatre  take  above  a  million 

i  as  much  lelling  as  the  Creation  of  a 
World! 

To  use  a  ready-made  similitude,  we  might 
liken  Universal  History  to  a  magic  web;  and 
consider  with  astonishment  how,  by  philoso- 
insight  and  indolent  neglect,  ihe  ever- 
growing fabric  wove  itself  forward,  out  of  that 
ravelled  immeasurable  mass  of  threads  and 

ns,  (which  we  name  Memoirs;)  nay,  al 
each  new  lengthening,  (al  each  new  epoch,) 
changed  its  whole  proportions,  its  hue  aud 
structure  to  the  very  origin.  Thus,  do  not  the 
records  of  a  Tacitus  acquire  new  meaning, 
ter  seventeen  hundred  years,  in  the  hands  of 
Montesquieu  1  Niebuhr  must  reinterpret  for 
us,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  the  writings  of  a 
Titus  LiviuB :  nay,  the  religious  archaic  chroni- 
cles of  a  Hebrew  Prophel  and  Lawgiver  escape 
not  the  like  fortune;  and  many  a  ponderous 
Eichhorn  scans,  with  new-ground  philosophic 
spectacles,  the  revelation  of  a  Moses,  and 
strives  to  re-produce  for  this  century  what, 
thirty  centuries  ago,  was  of  plainly  infinite 
significance  to  all.  Consider  History  wilh  the 
beginnings  of  it  stretching  dimly  into  the 
remote  Time ;  emei^ng  darkly  out  of  the 
mysleriotis  Eternity:  the  ends  of  it  enveloping 
ui  al  this  hour,  whereof  we,  at  this  hour,  both 
as  actors  and  relators,  form  part !  In  shape 
we  might  mathematically  name  it  Hj/pa-bolic- 
Jiprqtiniici  ever  of  itifiniie  breadth  around  os ; 
soon  shrinking  within  narrow  limits:  ever 
narrowing  more  and  more  into  Ihe  infinite 
depth  behind  us.  In  essence  and  significance 
it  has  been  called  "  Ihe  true  Epic  Poem,  and 
universal  Divine  Scripture,  whnse  'plenary  in- 
spiration' no  man  (out  of  Bedlam  or  in  it) 
shall  bring  in  queslion,"        •         •         • 
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COUNT  CAGLIOSTKO. 

IN   TWO   FLIGHTS. 


s  MiOAZiWE,  1B33.] 


Ftigkt  Firit. 


"Ths  life  of  every  man,"  says  our  friend 
Herr  Sauerteig,  "  the  life  even  of  the  meanesl 
man,  it  were  good  to  remember,  is  a  Poem  ; 
perfeui  in  all  manner  of  Arisiotelean  reqai- 
siles;  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  with 
perplexities,  and  solnlions;  with  its  Will- 
slrenglh,  { Willenkra/i,)  and  warfare  againsl 
Fate,  iis  elegy  and  baitle-singing,  courage 
marred  by  crime,  everywhere  ihe  two  iraRic 
elements  of  Pity  and  Fear ;  above  all,  with 
supernatural  machinery  enough, — for  was  not 
ihe  man  bom  out  of  No<(entiti  ;  did  he  not 
rfie,  and  miraculously  vanishing  return  IhitherT 
The  most  indubitable  Poem !  Nay,  whoso  will, 
may  he  not  name  it  a  Prophecy,  or  whatever 
■rise  IS  highest  in  his  vocabulary ;  since  only 
'  1  Eealily  lies  the  essence  and  foundation  of 
111  thai  was  ever  fabled,  visioned,  sung, 
spoken,  or  babbled  by  Ihe  human  species; 
and  the  actual  Life  of  Man  includes  in  it  alt 
Revelations,  true  and  false,  that  have  been, 
are,  or  are  to  be.  Man  !  I  say  therefore,  rtve- 
TauVihyfclloicman.  He  too  issued  from  Above; 
is  mystical  and  supernatural,  (as  thou  namesl 
it:)  this  know  thou  of  a  truth.  Seeing  also 
that  we  ourselves  are  of  fo  high  Authorship, 
is  not  that,  in  very  deed, '  the  highest  Reve- 
iind  most  needful  for  us;   'Reverence 
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■self!' 


o  my  view,  is  every  Life,  more  pro- 
perly is  every  Man  that  has  life  to  lead,  a 
smalt  strophe,  or  occasional  verse,  composed 
by  the  Supernal  Powers;  and  published,  in 
such  type  aud  shape,  with  such  embellish- 
ments, emblematic  head-piece  and  lail-piece 
as  thou  seest,  to  the  thinking  or  unthinking 
universe.  Heroic  strophes  some  few  are; 
full  of  force  and  a  sacred  fire,  so  that  to  latesl 
ages  the  hearts  of  those  that  read  Iherein  are 
made  to  tingle.  Jeremiads  others  seem  :  mere 
weepin;;  laments,  harmoutous  or  disharmo- 
nious Remonslrances  against  Destiny ;  whereat 
we  loo  may  sometimes  priiftably  weep.  Again 
have  we  not  (llesh-and-blood)  strophes  of  the 
idyllic  son, — though  in  these  days  rarely, 
owing  to  Poor  Iiaws,  Game  Laws,  Population 
Theories,  and  the  like  1  Farther,  of  the  comic 
lan^hter-loving  sort ;  yet  ever  with  an  un- 
fathomable earnestness,  as  is  fit,  lying  under- 
neath ;  for,  bethink  thee,  what  is  the  mirth- 
fullest,  grinning  face  of  any  Grimaldi,  but  a 
transitory  masfc,  behind  which  quite  otherwise 
grins — the  most  indubitable  JJeufAVflearf/  How- 
ever, I  say  farther,  there  are  strophes  of  the 
pastoral  sort,  (as  in  Ellrick.  ASghaanistan, 
and  elsewhere  i)  of  the  farcio-tragic,  melo- 
dramatic, of  all  named  and  a  thousand  uu- 
cameable  forts  there  are  poetic  strophes,  writ- 
ten, as  was  said,  in  HeaveU)  printed  on  Earth, 
and  published,  (bound  in  woollen  cloth,  or 
(kthes,)  for  the  use  of  the  studious.    Finally,  a 


small  number  seem  tiller  Pasquils,  mere  ribald 
libels  on  Humariily ;  these  too, however,  are  at 
limes  worth  reading. 

"  In  this  wise,"  continues  our  (00  obscure 
friend, "  out  of  all  imaginable  elements,  awak- 
ening all  imaginable  moods  of  heart  and  soul, 
'  barbarous  enough  lo  excite,  tender  enough 
to  assuage,'  ever  contradictory  yet  ever  co- 
alescing, is  that  mighty  world-old  Hhapsodia 
of  Existence,  page  after  page,  (generation  after 


'  the  grand  sacred  Epos,  or 
Bible  of  World-HlKlory;  infinite  in  meaning 
as  the  Divine  Mind  it  emblems ;  wherein  he 
is  wise  that  can  read  here  a  line  and  there  a 

"  Remark,  too,  under  another  aspect,  whether 
it  is  nol  in  this  same  Bible  of  World-History 
that  all  tnen,  in  all  limes,  with  or  without  clear 
consciousness,  have  been  unwearied  to  read, 
(what  we  may  call  rend:)  and  again  lo  write, 
or  rather  lo  be  writteal  What  is  all  History, 
and  all  Poesy,  but  a  deciphering  somewhat 
thereof,  (out  of  that  mystic  heaven-writteik 
Sanscrit,)  and  rendering  it  into  the  speech  of 
men?  Aiiow  Ift^wJ/,  value  thyself,  is  a  moral- 
ist's commandment,  (which  I  oDly  half  approve 
of;)  but  Knim  oiha-s,  value  others,  is  the  heat 
of  Nature  herself.  Or  again.  Work  wkile  il  u 
caUed  Tu^ay:  is  not  thai  also  the  irreversible 
law  of  being  for  mortal  man  1  And  now,  what 
is  all  working,  what  is  all  knowing,  but  a  faint 
interpreting  and  a  faint  showing  forlh  of  that 
same  ajyiery  of  Lift,  which  ever  remains  in- 
finite,-—heaven- written  mystic  Sanscrit!  View 
it  as  we  will,  to  him  that  lives  Life  is  a  divine 
mailer;  felt  to  be  of  quite  sacred  significance. 
Consider  the  wrelchedest  'straddling  biped 
that  wears  breeches'  of  thy  acquaintance; 
into  whose  wooUhead,  Thought, as  thou  rashly 
sHpposest,  never  enlered  ;  who,in  froth-element 
of  business,  pleasure,  or  what  else  he  names 
it,  walks  forever  in  a  vam  show ;  asking  nol 
Whence,  or  Why,  or  Whither;  looking  up  to 
the  Heaven  above  as  if  some  upholsterer  had 
made  it,  and  down  to  Ihe  Hell  beneath  as  if  ht 
had  neither  part  nor  lot  there:  yet  tell  me, 
does  nol  he  loo,  over  and  above  his  five  finite 
senses,  acknowledge  some  sixth  ittfinitr  sense, 
were  it  only  (hat  of  Vanily  1  For,  sale  him  in 
the  other  five  as  yon  may,  will  this  sixth  sense 
leave  him  restl  Does  he  nol  rise  early  and 
sit  laie,  and  stndy  impromptus,  and,  (in  con- 
stitutional countries,)  parliamentary  motions, 
and  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  gird  himself  in 
whalebone, and  pad  himself  and  perk  himself, 
and  in  all  ways  painfully  take  heed  of  his 
goings ;  feeling  (if  we  most  admit  it)  that  an 
altogether  infinite  endowment  has  been  in- 
trusted him  also,  namely,  a  Life  to  lead  1  Thua 
does  Jie  too,  with  his  whole  force,  in  his  own 
way,  proclaim  that  the  wocld-old  Khapsodiaof 
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Existence  is  divine,  and  an  inspired  Bible; 
and,  himself  a  woddroas  vtrie  therein,  (be  it 
hemic,  be  it  pasquillic,)  study  willi  his  whole 
soul,  as  we  said,  both  to  read  and  io  be  writUnI 
"Here  also  I  will  observe,  that  the  aianner 
ill  which  men  read  this  same  Bible  is,  like  all 
else,  proportionate  lo  their  stage  of  culture,  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  environment.  First, 
and  among  the  earliest  Oriental  nations,  it 
was  read  wholly  like  a  Sacred  Book;  most 
clearly  by  the  most  earnest,  (hose  wotidrous 
Hebrew  Headers;  whose  reading  accordingly 
was  itself  sacred,  has  meaning  for  all  tribes 
of  morlal  men ;  since  ever,  to  the  latest  genera- 
lion  of  the  world,  a  true  utterance  from  the 
innermost  of  man's  being  will  speak  signifi- 
cantly to  man.  But.  aaain,!n  how  different  a 
style  was  that  other  Oriental  reading  of  the 
Magi;ofZerdusht  or  whoever  it  was  that  first 
so  opened  the  maiterl  Gorgeous  semi-sensual 
Grandeurs  and  Splendours;  on  iiitiniie  dark- 
ness brightest-glowing  light  and  fire; — of 
which,  all  defaced  by  Time,  and  turned  mostly 
into  lies,  a  qaite  late  rellex,  in  those  Arabian 
Tales  and  the  like,  still  leads  capiive  every 
heart.  Look  thirdly  at  the  earnest  West,  and 
thai  Consecration  of  the  Flesh,  which  stept 
forth  life-lusty,  radiant,  smiling-earnest  in 
immortal  grace,  from  under  the  chisel  and  the 
stylus  of  old  Greece.  Here  too  was  the  Infinite 
intelligibly  proclaimed  as  inflnite:  and  the 
antique  nian  n'allred  between  a  Tartarus  and 
an  Elysium,  his  brilliant  Paphos-islet  of  exist- 
ence embraced  by  boundless  oceans  of  sadness 
and  fatal  gloom. — Of  which  three  antique  man- 
ners of  reading,  our  modem  manner,  you  will 
remark,  has  been  little  more  than  the  imita- 
tion ;  for  always,  indeed,  the  West  has  been 
rifer  of  doers  than  of  speakers.  The  Hebrew 
manner  has  had  its  echo  in  our  Pulpits  and 
choral  aisles;  the  Ethnic  Greek  and  Arabian 
in  numberless  mountains  of  Fiction,  rhymed, 
rhymeless,  pablished  hy  snbscriptiou,  by  puf- 
fery, in  periodicals,  or  by  money  of  your  own, 
(dank  cigoei  Gel''.)  Till  now  at  laai  (hy  dint 
of  iteration  and  reiteration  through  some  ten 
centuries)  all  these  manners  have  grown  ob- 
solete, wearisome,  meaningless;  listened  10 
only  as  the  monotonous  moaning  wind,  while 
tnere  is  nothing  else  to  listen  to ; — and  so  now, 
well  nigh  in  total  oblivion  of  the  Infinitude  of 
Life,  (except  what  small  unronKious  recognition 
the  'straddling  biped'  above  argued  of  may 
have,)  we  wait,  in  hope  and  patience,  for  some 
fourth  manner  of  anew  convincingly 


These  singular  sentences  from  the  JSilhc- 
liBche  Spsing-mirjrl  we  have  thought  right  to 
translate  and  quote.  l>y  way  of  proem  and 
apology.  We  are  here  about  to  give  some 
critical  account  of  what  Herr  Saoerteig  would 
call  a  "  flesh-and-blood  Poem  of  the  purest 
Pasquil  sort;"  in  plain  words,  to  examine  the 
biography  of  the  most  perfect  scoundrel  thai 
in  these  latter  ages  has  marked  the  world's 
histo-y.  Pasqnils  too,  says  Sauerteig,  "are  ai 
times  worth  reading."  Or  quilting  thai  mys- 
tic dialect  of  his,  may  we  not  assert  in  out 
own  way,  that  the  history  of  an  Original  Man 
is  always  worth  knowing  T  So  magnificent  a 
thins;  is  Will,  (incarnated  in  a  creature  of  like 


fashion  with  ourselves,)  we  run  »  witness  aU 
ifestations  thereof:  what  man  soever  has 
marked  out  a  peculiar  path  of  life  for  himself) 
lead  this  way  or  that  way,)  and  success- 
fully travelled  the  same,  of  him  we  specially 
inquire.  How  he  travelled ;  What  befell  him 
the  journey  1  Though  the  man  were  a 
knave  of  the  first  water,  this  hinders  not  the 
question,  How  he  managed  his  knavery  1  Nay, 
it  rather  encourages  such  question  j  for  no- 
thing properly  is  wholly  despicable,  at  once 
detestable  and  forgettable,  bnl  your  half-knave, 
he  who  is  neither  Ime  nor  false  ;  who  never  in 
ice  once  spoke  or  did  any  true  thing, 
(for  indeed  his  mind  lives  in  twilight  with  cat- 
■  icapable  of  discennng  truth;)  and  yet 
the  manfulness  to  speak  or  act  any 
decided  lie;  but  spent  his  whole  life  in  plas- 
tering together  the  True  and  the  False,  and 
therefrom  manufacturing  the  Plausible.  Such 
Transcendental s  have  defined  as  a 
moral  Hybrid  and  chimera;  therefore,  under 
the  moralpointofview,  asan  Impossibility,  and 
deceptive  Nonentity, — put  together  for 
commercial  purposes.  Of  which  son,  neverthe- 
less, how  many  millions,  through  all  manner  of 
gradations,  from  the  wielder  of  king's  sceptres 
the  vender  of  brimstone  matches,  at  lea- 
iles,  council-lables,  behind  shop-counters,  ia 
priests'  pulpits,  incessanily  and  everywhere,  do 
this  world  of  ours,  in  this  isle  of  oars, 
offer  themselves  to  view !  From  such,  at 
least  from  this  intolerable  over-proporlion  of 
luch,  might  the  merciful  Heavens  one  day 
leliver  us.  Glorious,  heroic,  fruitful  for  his 
iwn  Time,  and  for  all  Time,  (and  all  Eternity) 
s  the  constant  Speaker  and  Doer  of  Truth  I 
'{  no  such  again,  in  Ihe  present  generation,  is 
o  be  vouchsafed  us,  let  us  have  al  least  the 
nelancholy  pleasure  of  beholding  a  decided 
Liar.  Wretched  mortal,  that  with  a  single 
"  respectable,"  for  ever  siltest  cob- 
bling together  Inconsistencies,  which  stick  not 
hour,  but  require  ever  new  gluten  and 
labour, — will  ii,  by  no  length  of  eiperience,  no 
bouniyofTimeor  Chance,  be  revealed  to  thee 
that  Truth  is  of  Heaven  and  Falsehood  is  of 
Hell;  that  if  thou  cast  not  from  Ihee  the  one 
or  the  other,  thy  existence  is  wholly  an  illu- 
sion and  opticai  and  tactual  Phantasm;  that 
properly  thou  existest  not  at  all  1  Respectable! 
What  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the  ose  of  Respect- 
ability, (wiih  never  so  many  gigs  and  silver 
spoons.)  if  thon  inwardly  art  the  pitifuUest  of 
all  men  1  I  would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot. 
One  such  desirable  second-best,  perhaps  the 
chief  of  all  such,  we  have  here  found  in  Ihe 
Count  Alessandro  di  Cagliostro,  Pupil  of  the 
Sage  Althotas,  Foster-child  of  the  Scherif  of 
Mecca,  probable  Son  of  the  last  King  of  Trebi- 
sond ;  named  also  Acharat,  and  unfortnnaie 
child  of  Nature)  by  profession  healer  of  dis- 
eases, abolisber  of  wrinkles,  friend  of  the  poor 
and  impotent,  grandmaster  of  the  Egyptian 
Mason-lodge  of  High  Science,  Spirit-sum 
moner.  Gold-cook,  Grand  Cophta,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  ihaumaturgic  morallisi  and  Swin 
dier;  really  a  Liar  of  the  first  magnitude, 
thoroughpaced  in  all  provinces  of  lying,  what 
one  may  call  the  King  of  Liars.  Mendei 
Pinto,   Baron   Munchiuseu,   and  others,  . 
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ceiehrated  ji  ihis  art,  and  not  without  some 
colour  of  justice ;  yet  mnst  it  in'  candour  re- 
maio  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  compara- 
tively were  much  more  flian  liars  from  the 
teeth  onwards;  a  perfect  character  of  the 
species  in  qnestion,  who  lied  not  in  word  only, 
nor  in  act  and  word  only,  but  continually,  in 
thought,  word,  and  act;  and,  so  to  speak,  lived 
wholly  in  an  element  of  lying,  and  from  birth 
to  death  did  nolhiQg  bat  lie, — was  still  a  de- 
sideratum. Of  which  desjderatam  Count 
ATessandro  offers,  we  say,  if  not  the  fulfllraent, 

Eerhaps  as  near  an  approach  ^o  such  as  the 
mited  human  faculties  permit.  Not  in  the 
modern  ages,  probably  not  in  the  ancieni, 
(though  these  had  their  Autolycus,  their  Apol- 
lonius,  and  enough  else,)  did  any  completer 
figure  of  this  sort  issue  out  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night:  a  sublime  kind  of  figure,  presenting 
himselfwith"theairofcB!m  strettgih,"  of  sure 
perfection  in  his  art;  whom  the  heart  opens 
Itself  to  with  wonder  and  a  son  of  welcome. 
"The  only  vice,  I  know,"  says  one,  "is  Incon- 
sistency." At  lowest,  answered  we,  he  that 
(foea  his  work  shall  have  his  work  judged  of. 
Indeed,  if  Satan  hiruself  has  in  these  days  he- 
come  a  poetic  hero,  why  should  not  Cagliostro, 
for  some  short  hour,  be  a  prose  oneT  "One 
first  question,"  says  a  great  Philosopher,  "I 
ask  of  every  man  :  Has  he  an  aim,  which  with 
undivided  sonl  he  follows,  and  advances  to- 
wards !  Whether  his  aim  is  a  right  one  or  a 
wrong  one,  forms  but  my  second  question." 
Here  then  is  a  smalf  "human  Pasquil,"  not 
without  poetic  interest. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  apprehend 
the  eye  of  science  at  least  cannot  view  him 
with  indifference.  Doubtful,  false  as  much  is 
in  Caglioslro's  manner  of  being,  of  this  ihere 
is  no  doubt,  that  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
of  Fortune's  wheel,  he  rose  to  a  height  univer- 
sally notable;  that,  without  external  further- 
ance, money,  beauty,  bravery,  almost  without 
common  sense,  or  any  discernible  worth  what- 
ever, be  sumptuoasly  supported,  for  a,  long 
course  of  years,  the  wants  and  digestion  of 
oifc  of  the  greediest  bodies,  and  one  of  the 
greediest  minds ;  outwardly  in  his  live  senses, 
inwardly  in  his  "sixth  sense,  that  of  vanity," 
nothing  straitened.  Clear  enough  it  is,  how- 
ever much  may  be  supposititious,  thai  this  ja- 
panned  Chaciol,  rushing  through  the  world, 
with  dust-clouds  and  loud  noise,  at  the  speed 
of  four  swift  horses,  and  topheavy  with  lug. 
gage,  has  an  eiistenee.  The  sii  Beef-eaters 
too,  that  ride  prosperously  heralding  his  ad- 
vent, hononrabty  escorting,  menially  waiting 
on  him,  are  ihey  not  realities!  Ever  roust 
the  purse  open,  paying  (urnpikes.  tavern-bills, 
drink-moneys,  and  the  thousandfold  tear  and 
wear  of  such  a  team ;  yet  ever,  like  a  horn-of- 
plenty,  does  it  pour;  and  after  brief  rest,  the 
chariot  ceases  not  to  roll.  Whereupon  rather 
pressingiy  rises  the  scientific  qnestion :  How ! 
Within  that  wonderful  machinery,  of  horses, 
wheels,  top-luggage,  beef-eaters,  siis  only  a 
gross,  thickset  individual,  evincing  dulness 
enough;  and  by  his  side  a  Seraphina,  with  a 
look  of  doubtful  reputation :  how  comes  it 
that  means  still  meet  ends,  that  the  whole  Bn- 
^ine  (like  a  steam-poach  wanting  fuel)  does 


stagnate,  go  silent,  and  fa!l  to  pieces  in 
the  ditch  1  Such  question  did  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  the  present  writer  oiler  put;  and 
for  many  a  day  in  vain. 

Neither,  indeed,  as  Book-readers  know,  was 
he  peculiar  herein.  The  great  Schiller,  for 
eiample,  struck  both  with  the  poetic  and  the 
scientific  phases  of  the  matter,  admitted  the 
influences  of  the  former  to  shape  themselves 
anew  within  him ;  and  strove  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  to  burst  (since  unlocking  was 
impossible)  the  secrets  of  the  latter;  and  so 
his  unfinished  Novel,  the  Geisterselier,  saw  the 
light.  Still  mure  renowned  is  Goethe's  Drama 
of  the  Grosj-A'opft'n ,  which,  as  himself  in- 
forms us,  delivered  him  from  a  slate  of  mind 
thai  had  become  alarming  to  certain  friends ;  so 
deep  was  the  hold  this  business,  at  one  of  its 
epochs,  had  taken  of  him.  A  dramatic  Fic- 
tion, that  of  his,  based  on  the  strictest  possible 
historical  study  and  inquiry ;  wherein  perhaps 
the  faithfullest  image  of  the  historical  Fact,  as 
yet  extant  in  any  shape,  lies  in  artistic  minia- 
ture curiously  unfolded.  Nay  mere  Newspa- 
per-readers, of  a  certain  age,  can  bethink 
them  of  our  London  Egyptian  Lodges  of  High 
Science;  of  the  Countess  Seraphina's  daz- 
zling jewelleries,  nnclurual  brilliancies,  .sibyl- 
lic  ministrations  and  revelations ;  of  Miss  Fry 
and  Milord  Scott,  and  Messrs.  Priddia  and 
Shark  Bains';  and  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment- 
seat;  the  Comie  d'Adhemar,  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  and  Lord  George  Ciordon.  For 
Cagliostro,  hovering  through  unknown  space, 
twice  (perhaps  thrice)  lighted  on  our  London, 
and  did  business  in  the  great  chaos  there. 

Unparalleled  Cagliostro  I  Looking  at  thy 
so  attractively  decorated  private  theatre,  where- 
in thou  actedst  and  livedst,  what  hand  but 
itches  to  draw  aside  thy  curtain ;  dverhaul 
thy  pasle-boards,  paintpots,  paper-man  ties, 
stage-lamps,  and  turning  Ihe  whole  inside  out^ 
find  iliee  in  the  middle  thereof!  For  there  of 
a  truth  wert  thou :  though  the  rest  was  all 
foam  and  sham,  there  sattesl  ihnu,  as  large  as 
life,  and  as  esurient;  warring  against  the 
world,  and  indeed  conquering  the  world,  for  il 
remained  thy  tributary,  and  yielded  daily  ra- 
tions. Innumerable  Sheriff's-officers,  Exempts, 
Sbirri,  Alsuaiils,  of  every  European  climate, 
were  prowling  on  thy  traces,  their  intents  hos- 
tile enough;  thyself  wast  single  against  them 
all;  in  the  whole  earth  Ihou  h  ads  I  no  friend. 
What,  say  we  in  the  whole  earth  1  In  the 
whole  universe  Ihou  hadst  no  friend  !  Heaven 
knew  nothing  of  thee  (could  in  charity  know- 
nothing  of  thee;)  and  -as  for  Beelzebub,  hii 
friendship,  as  is  ascertained,  cannot  count  for 

But  to  proceed  with  business.  The  present 
inquirer,  in  obstinate  invesiigation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon  so  noteworthy,  has  searched  Ihrou^ 
the  whole  not  inconsiderable  circle  which  his 
tether  (of  circumstances,  geographical  posi- 
tion, trade,  health,  extent  of  money  capital) 
enables  him  to  describe ;  and,  sad  to  say, 
with  the  most  imperfect  results.  He  has  read 
Biioks  in  various  languages  and  jargons; 
feared  not  to  soil  his  fingers,  hunting  Ihrongh 
ancient  dusty  Magazines,  to  sicken  his  heart 
in  any  lahvrinlh  of  iniqtljty  and  imbecility  i 
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nay  he  had  not  grndged  to  dive  even  into  the 
infectious  Memoin  de  Casmiova,  for  a  hint  or 
two. — could  he  have  found  that  wort,  which, 
however,  most  British  Librarians  make  a 
point  of  denying  thai  they  possess.  A  pain- 
fnl  search,  as  through  some  spiritual  pest- 
house  ;  and  ihen  wilh  such  issue!  The  quan- 
tity of  diacoverahle  Printing  about  Cagliostro 
(so  mach  being  burnt)  is  now  not  great ; 
nevertheless  in  frightful  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  information  given.  Except  vague 
Newspaper  rumours  and  surmises,  the  things 
found  written  of  Ihis  Quaclc  are  little  nwre  than 
lemporarj  Manifestoes,  by  himself,  by  gulled 
or  gulling  disciples  of  hts  ;  not  true  there- 
fore ;  at  best  only  certain  fractions  of  what  he 
wihhedoreipecled  the  Winder  Public  to  reckon 
true;  misty,  embroiled,  for  most  part  highly 
stupid;  perplexing,  even  provoking;  which 
can  only  be  believed — lo  be  (under  such  and 
such  conditions)  Lies.  Of  this  sort  emphati- 
cally is  the  English  "  Life  of  the  Count  Ca^llos- 
t-n,  price  three  shillings  and  sixpence :"  a 
Book  indeed  which  one  might  hold  (so  fatu- 
ous, inane  is  it)  tobesoraemeredream-viston 
and  unreal  eidolon,  did  it  not  now  stand  pal- 
pably there,  as  "  Sold  by  T.  Hookham,  Bond 
Street,  1787 ;"  and  bear  to  be  handled,  spurned 
at,  and  torn  into  pipe-malches.  Some  human 
creature  doubtless  was  at  the  writing  of  it; 
but  of  what  kind,  country,  trade,  character,  or 
gender,  yon  will  in  vain  strive  to  fency.  Of 
like  fabuloos  stamp  are  the  JUAnoii-es  pour  le 
Comie  de  Caglioilro,  eooitled  wilh  Requite  ajoin- 
dre,  from  the  Bastille  (dnrine  that  sorrowful 
business  of  the  Diamond  Necklace)  in  ITSG ; 
no  less  the  Leitre  du  Con:le  de  Cagliostro  ou  Pfv- 

EU  Aaglait,  which  followed  shortly  after,  at 
lOndon  ;  from  which  two  indeed,  that  fatuous 
ineiplicable  English  Life  has  perhaps  been 
mainly  manufactured.    Mexi  come  the  M^ 

tnoireB  ou/hfjili^eB  povr  tenAf  d  I'Hixloire  du 
Cojnte  de  Cagliostro,  (twice  printed  in  the  same 
year  1786.  at  Slrasbur?;  and  at  Paris ;)  a  swag- 
gering, lascivious  Novellelte,  wilhonl  latent, 
without  truth  or  worth,  happily  of  small  size. 
80  fares  it  with  us :  alas,  all  this  is  but  the 
outside  decorations  of  the  private  theatre,  or 
the  sounding  of  catcalls  and  applauses  from 
the  stupid  audience ;  nowise  the  interior  bare 
waits  and  dress-room  which  we  wanted  to  see ! 
Almost  oar  sole  even  half-genuine  documents 
are  a  small   barren   Pamphh 
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tion,  dated  1791.  It  is  on  this  Vie  de  Joseph 
Balfimo,  cmwh.  Foui  le  Norn  de  Cointe  C-iglioslro. 
that  our  main  dependence  must  be  placed ;  of 
which  Work,  meanwhile,  whether  it  is  wholly 
or  only  half-genuine,  the  reader  may  judge  by 
one  fact;  that  it  comes  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  the  proofs 
to  substantiate  it  lie  in  the  Holy  Office  there. 
Alas,  this  reporting  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition 
was  too  probably  something  of  a  Liar;  and 
he  reports  lying  Confessions  of  one  who  was 
not  so  much  a  Liar  as  a  Lie  !  In  such  enig- 
matic duskiness,  and  thrice-folded  involution, 
after  all  inquiries,  does  the  matter  yet  hang. 
Nevertheless,  by  dint  of  meditation    and 


comparison,  light-points  that  stand  Aired,  and 
abide  scrutiny,  do  here  and  there  disclose 
themselves  ;  diffusing  a  fainter  light  over  what 
otherwise  were  dark,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
invisible,  but  only  dim.  Nay,  after  ail,  is  thern 
not  in  Ihis  same  uncertainty  a  kind  of  fitness, 
of  poetic  congruity?  Much  Ihal  would  oflend 
the  eye  stands  discreetly  lapped  in  shade. 
Here  too  Destiny  has  cared  for  her  favourite ; 
that  a  powder-oimhus  of  astonishment,  mysti- 
fication, and  uncertainty,  should  still  encircle 
the  Quack  of  Quacks,  is  right  and  suitable  ; 
such  was  by  Nature  and  Art  his  chosen  uni- 
form and  environment.  ITins,  as  tbrraerly  in 
Life,  BO  now  in  History,  it  is  in  huge  fluctuat- 
ing smoke-whirlwinds,  partially  illumed  (into 
a  most  brazen  glory.)  yet  united,  coalescing 
wilh  the  region  of  everlasiing  Darkness,  in 
miraculous  clear-obscure,  that  be  works  and 

'■Stem  Accuracy  in  inquiring,  bold  Imagi- 
nation in  expounding  and  filling  up;  these," 
says  friend  Sauerteig,  "  are  the  two  pinions  on 
which  History  soars," — or  flutters  and  wabbles. 
To  which  two  pinions  let  us  and  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  now  daringly  commit  our- 
selves. Or  chiefly  indeed  to  the  lat'er  pinion 
(of  Imagination ;)  which,  if  it  be  the  larger, 
wil)  make  an  unequal  flight.  Meanwhile,  the 
style  at  least  shall  if  possible  be  equal  to  the 

Know,  (hen.  that  in  the  year  1743,  in  ihe 
city  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  the  family  ofSignor 
Pietro  Balsamo,  a  shopkeeper,  were  eihile- 
rated  by  the  birth  of  a  Boy.  Such  occurrences 
have  now  become  so  frequent  that,  miraculous 
as  they  are,  they  occasion  little  astonishment: 
old  Balsamo  for  a  space,  indeed,  laid  down  his 
ell-wands  and  unjust  balances;  but  for  the 
rest,  met  the  event  with  equanimity.  Of  the 
posseltings,  junkettings,gossippings,  and  other 
ceremonial  rejoicings,  iransacieil  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  for  welcome  to  a 
New-comer,  not  the  faintest  tradition  has  sur- 
vived ;  enough,  that  the  small  New-comer, 
hitherto  a  mere  ethnic  or  heathen,  is  in  a  few 
dayK  made  a  Christian  of,  or  as  we  vulgarly 
say,  christened ;  by  the  name  of  Giuseppe.  A 
faC  red,  globular  kind  of  fellow,  not  under  nine 
pounds  avoirdupois,  the  bold  Imagination  can 
figure  him  to  be:  if  not  proofs,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  sufficiently  betoken  as  much. 

Of  his  teething  and  swaddling  adventures, 
of  his  scaldings,  squallings,pukings,puT^ings, 
.the  strictest  search  into  Hismry  can  discover 
nothing;  not  so  much  as  the  epoch  when  he 
passed  out  of  long-clothes  stands  noted  in  the 
iasli  of  Sicily.  That  same  "larger  pinion," 
(of  Imagination,)  nevertheless,  conducts  him 
from  his  native  blind-alley,  into  the  adjacent 
street  roBoro;  descries  him,  wilh  certain  con- 
temporaries now  unknown,  essaying  himself 
in  small  games  of  skill;  watching  what  phe- 
nomena, of  carriage-transits,  dog-battles,  strcbl- 
mu sic.  or  such  like,  the  neighbourhood  might 
offer  (intent  above  all  on  any  windfall  of 
chance  provender .)  now,  wilh  incipient  scienti- 
fic spirit,  paddling  in  the  gutters ;  now,  as 
small  poet,  or  maker,  baking  mud -pies.  Thus 
does  he  lenlativelv  coast  along  the  ontskirls  of 
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Eiislence,  till  once  he  shall  be  strong  enough 
lo  land  and  make  a  footing  there.  Neither 
does  It  seem  doubtful  that  with  Ihe  earliest  ex- 
ercise of  speech,  the  gifts  of  sininlation  and 
dissimnlation  hpgan  to  manifest  themselves : 
Giuseppe  (or  Beppo,  as  he  was  now  called) 
could  indeed  speak  the  Iruth^^ — bjt  only  when 
he  saw  his  advantage  to  it.  Hungry  also,  as 
above  hmied,  he  loo  probably  of^n  was:  a 
beetl  faculty  of  digestion,  a  meager  larder 
within  doors ;  the^e  two  circamMances,  so 
frequently  conjoined  in  Ihis  world,  reduced 
him  to  his  inventions.  As  lo  the  thing  called 
Morals,  and  knowledge  of  Bighi  and  Wrong, 
it  Beems  pretty  certain  that  such  knowledge 
(the  sad  fruit  of  Man's  Fall)  had  in  great  part 
be«n  spared  him ;  if  he  ever  heard  the  com- 
mandment. Thou  ahalt  Mirf  tteal,  he  most  proba- 
bly could  not  believe  in  it,  therefore  could  not 
obey  it.  For  the  rest,  though  ofquick  temper, 
and  a  ready  striker,  (where  clear  prospect  of 
victory  showed  itself,)  we  fancy  him  vocife- 
rous rather  than  bellicose,  not  prone  to  v'u^■ 
lence  where  stratagem  will  serve  i  alinosl  pa- 
cific, indeed,  had  not  his  many  wants  necessi- 
tated him  lo  many  conquests.  Above  all 
things,  a  jrazen  impudence  devefopes  itself; 
the  cror  aing  gift  of  one  born  to  scoundrelism. 
In  a  wjfd,  the  fat,  thickset  Beppo,  as  he  skulks 
about  there,  plundering,  playing  dog's-tricka, 
with  his  finger  in  every  mischief,  already 
gains  character;  shrill  housewives  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  sausages  he  has  filched, 
■whose  weaker  sons  maltreated,  name  him 
Beppo  Maldello,  and  indignantly  prophesy  that 
he  wilt  be  hanged.  A  prediction  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  issue  has  signally  falsified. 

We  hinted  that  the  household  larder  was  in 
a  leanish  stare ;  in  fact,  the  outlook  of  the 
Balsamo  family  was  getting  troubled;  old 
Balsamo  had,  during  these  things,  been  called 
away  on  his  long  journey.  Poor  man  !  The 
future  eminence  and  pre-eminence  of  his  Bep- 
po he  foresaw  not,  or  what  a  world's- wonder 
he  bad  thoughtlessly  generated;  as  Indeed, 
which  of  us,  by  much  calculating,  can  sum  up 
the  net-total  (Utility,  or  InnlilityJ  of  any  his 
most  indilTerent  act, — a  seed  cast  into  the  seed- 
field  of  TiMB,  to  grow  there,  producing  fruits 
or  poisons,  for  ever !  Meanwhile  Beppo  him- 
self gazed  heavily  into  the  mailer:  hung  his 
thick  lips,  while  he  saw  his  mother  weeping ; 
and.  for  the  rest,  eating  what  fat  or  sweet  thing 
he  could  come  at,  let  Destiny  lake  its  course. 

The  poor  widow,  (ill-named  FelicUa,)  spin- 
ning out  a  painful  livelihood  by  such  means 
as  only  (he  poor  and  forsaken  know,  could  not 
but  many  times  cast  an  impaiieni  eye  on  her 
brass-faced,  voracious  Beppo ;  and  ask  him, 
If  he  never  meant  to  tarn  himself  to  any 
thing !  A  maternal  uncle,  of  Ihe  moneyed 
sort,  (for  he  has  uncles  not  without  influence,) 
has  already  placed  him  in  the  Seminary  of 
Saint  Roch,  to  gain  some  lincture  of  school- 
ing there ;  but  Beppo  feels  himself  misplaced 
in  that  sphere;  "more  than  once  runs  away;" 
is  flowed,  snubbed,  tyrannically  checked  on 
all  sides  ;  and  finally,  with  such  slender  stock 
of  schooling  a"  had  pleased  ti>  ofTer  itself,  re- 
turns to  the  street.  The  widow,  as  we  ' ' 
trges  him,  the  uncles  urge:  Beppo,  wilt 


never  turn  thyself  lo  any  thing  T  Beppo,  with 
such  speculative  faculty.  IVomsuch  low  watch- 
tower,  as  he  commands,  is  in  truth,  (being 
forced  to  it,)  from  time  to  time,  looking  abroad 
into  the  world;  surveying  the  conditions  of 
mankind,  therewith  contrasting  bis  own  wishes 
and  capabilities.  Alas,  his  wishes  are  mani- 
fold ;  a  most  hot  Hunger,  (in  all  kinds,)  as 
above  hinted ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  lead- 
ing capability  seemed  only  the  Power  to  Eat, 
What  profession,  or  condition,  then  T  Choose ; 
for  it  is  time.  Of  all  theterreslrial professions, 
that  of  Oenileraan.  it  seemed  lo  Beppo,  had, 
under  these  circumstances, "been  most  suiied 
lo  his  feelings;  but  then  the  outfit!  the  appren- 
tice-fee! Failing  which,  he,  with  perhaps  as 
much  sagacity  as  one  could  expect,  decides  for 
the  Bcclesiasiical. 

Behold  him  then,  once  more  by  the  node's 
management,  journeying  (a  chubby,  brass- 
faced  boy  of  ihirleen)  beside  the  Reverend 
Faiher  General  of  the  Benfratelli,  to  their 
neighbouring  Consent  of  Cartegirone,  with 
intent  to  enter  himself  novice  there.  He  has 
donned  the  novice-habil ;  is"incrasied  lo  (he 
keeping  of  the  Convent  Apothecary,"  on  whose 
gallipots  and  crucibles  he  looks  roo  id  with 
wonder.  Were  it  by  accident  that  he  found 
himself  Apothecary's  Famulus,  weie  it  by 
choice  of  his  own — nay  was  il  not,  in  eilher 
case,  by  deiign,  of  Destiny  intpnt  on  perfecting 
herworki — enough,  in  this  Cartegirone  La- 
boratory there  awaited  him,  (though  as  yet  h? 
knew  it  not,)  life-guidance  and  determination ; 
the  great  want  of  every  genius,  even  of  the 
scoundrel-genio'i.  He  himself  confesses  thai 
he  here  learned  some  (or.  as  he  calls  it,  /*f) 
"principles  of  chemistry  and  medicine. 
Natiftal  enough:  new  books  of  ihe  Chemists 
lay  here,  old  books  of  the  Alchymists;  distil- 
lations, sublimations  visibly  went  on  ;  discus- 
sions there  were,  oral  and  written,  of  gold- 
making,  salve-making,  treasure-digging,  divin- 
ing-rnds,  projection,  and  the  alcabest ;  besides, 
had  he  not,  among  his  fingers,  calies,  acids, 
Leyden-jars  '  Some  first  erements  of  meilico- 
chemical  conjurorship.  so  fiir  as  phosphores- 
cent mixtures,  aqua-toSana,  ipecacuanha,  can- 
Iharides  tincture,  and  such  like  would  go, 
were  now  attainable;  sulficienl  (when  the 
hour  came)  to  set  up  any  average  Quack, 
much  more  the  Quack  of  Quacks.  It  is  here, 
in  this  unpromising  environraenl,  that  the 
seeds,  therapeutic,  thaumaturgic,  of  the  Grand 
Cophta's   stupendous  workings  and    renown 

Meanwhile,  as  observed,  the  environment 
looked  unpromising  enough.  Beppo  with  his 
two  endowments,  of  Hunger  and  of  Power  lo 
Eat,  had  made  the  best  choice  be  could;  yet, 
as  it  soon  proved,  a  rash  and  disappointing 
one.  To  his  astonishment,  he  finds  that  even 
here  he  "  is  in  a  conditional  world ;"  and,  if  he 
will  employ  his  capability  of  eating,  (or  enjoy- 
ing.) must  first,  in  some  measure,  work  aiid 
sufler.  Contention  enough  hereupon;  but 
now  dimly  arises,  or  reproduces  itself,  the 
question,  Whether  there  were  not  a  ihorlcr 
road,  that  of  stealing!  Stealing — under  which, 
generically  taken,  you  may  include  the  whole 
art  of  scoundrelism;  foL.whal  is  Lying  itself 
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but  a  theft  of  my  belief? — stealing,  we  say,  is 
properly  ihe  North-West  Passage  lo  Enjoy- 
ment: while  common  Navigators  sail  pain- 
fully  along  torrid  shores,  laboriously  doubling 
this  or  the  other  Cape  of  Hope,  your  adroit 
Thief-Parry,  drawn  on  smooth  dng-sledges,  is 
already  there  and  back  again.  The  misfortune 
is  that  stealing  requires  a  talent;  and  failure 
in  that  North-Wesi  voyage  is  more  fatal  than 
in  any  other.  We  hear  that  Beppo  was  "  olten 
punished:"  painful  eiperiences  of  the  faie  of 
genius;  for  all  genius,  by  its  nature,  comes  lo 
disturb  loinebudg  in  bis  ease,  and  your  thief- 
genius  more  so  than  most! 

Readers  can  now  fancy  jhe  sensitive  skin 
of  Beppo  mortified  with  prickly  cilices,  wealed 
by  knotted  thongs ;  his  soul  al9i(:ted  by  vigils 
and  forced  fasis;  no  eye  turned  kindly  on 
him !  everywhere  the  bent  of  his  genius  rudely 
contravened.  However,  it  is  the  first  property 
of  genius  to  grow  in  spite  of  contradiction,  and 
even  by  means  thereof; — as  the  vital  germ 
pushes  itself  through  Ihe  dull  soil,  and  lives 
by  what  strove  to  bury  it!  Beppo,  waxing 
into  strength  of  bone  and  charaiiter,  sets  his 
face  stilfiy  against  persecution,  and  is  not  a 
whit  disheartened.  On  i>u-h  chastisements  and 
chasttsers  he  can  look  with  a  certain  genial 
disdain.  Beyond  convent  walls,  with  their 
sour  stupid  shavelings,  lies  Palermo,  lies  the 
world;  here  too  is  he,  still  alive, — though 
worse  oiT  than  he  wished;  and  feels  that  the 
world  is  his  oyster,  which  he  (by  chemical  or 
other  means)  will  one  day  open.  Nay,  we 
find  there  is  a  touch  of  grim  Humour  nnfolds 
itself  in  the  youth ;  the  surest  sign  {as  is  often 
said}  of  acharacter  naturally  great.  Witness, 
for  example,  how  he  acts  on  this  to  his  ardent 
temperament  so  trying  occasion.  While  the 
monks  sit  at  meat,  the  imp eluons  voracious 
Beppo  (that  stupid  Inquisition  Biographer 
records  it  as  a  thitig  of  course)  is  set  not  to 
eat  with  tliem,  not  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  them,  but  to  stand  "  reading  the  Mar- 
tyrology"  for  their  pastime !  The  brave  ad- 
justs himself  to  the  inevitable.  Beppo  reads 
that  dullest  Marlyrology  of  theirs;  but  reads 
onl  of  it  not  what  is  printed  there,  but  what 
bis  own  vivid  brain  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
devises:  instead  of  the  names  of  Saints,  all 
heartily  indifferent  to  him,  he  reads  out  the 
names  of  the  most  notable  Palermo  "  unfortu- 
nate-females," now  beginning  lo  interest  him 
a  little.  What  a  "deep  world-irony"  (as  the 
Germans  call  il)  lies  here !  The  Monks,  of 
course,  felled  him  to  the  earrh,  and  fliye^d  him 
with  scourges ;  but  what  did  ii  avail  1  This 
only  became  apparent,  to  himself  and  them, 
that  he  had  now  ou^rown  their  monk  disci- 
pline; as  the  psyche  does  its  chrysalis-shell, 
and  bursts  it.  Giuseppe  Balsamo  bids  farewell 
to  Carlegirone  for  ever  and  a  day. 

So  now,  by  consent  or  not  of  the  ghostly 
Benfratelli  (Friars  of  Mer^,  as  they  were 
named !)  our  Beppo  has  again  returned  to  the 
maternal  tincle  at  Palermo.  The  uncle  natu- 
rally asked  him.  What  he  next  meant  lo  do  1 
Reppo,  after  stammering  and  hesitating  foi 
some  length  of  weeks,  makes  answer:  Try 
Painting.  Well  and  good  !  So  Beppo  gets 
him  oolours,  brushes,  fit  tackle,  and  addicts 


himself  for  some  space  of  time  lo  the  study  of 
1  is  innocently  called  Djsign.    Alas,  if  we 
iider  Beppo's  great  Hunger,  now  that  new 
es  were  unfolding  in  him,  how  inadequate 
the  eiiguous  resources  of  Design;  how 
necessary  (o  attempt  quiie  another  deeper  spe- 
cies of  Design,  of  Designs!     It  is  true,  he 
lives  with  his  uncle,  has  culinary  meat;  but 
here  is  the  pocket-money  for  other  costlier 
irts  of  meats  to  oome  from  1     As  the  Kaiser 
Joseph  was  wont  to  say :  From  my  head  alone 
(Oc  ma  leu  seuli!) 

The  Roman  Biographer  (though  a  most 
wooden  man)  has  incidentally  thrown  some 
light  on  Beppo's  position  at  Ais  juncture : 
both  on  his  wanis  and  his  resources.  As  to 
the  first,  it  appears  (using  the  wooden  man's 
phraseology)  (hat  he  kept  the  "worst  com- 
pany," led  the  "loosest  life;"  was  hand  in 
glove  with  all  the  swindlers,  gamblers,  idle 
apprentices,  unfortunate-females,  of  Palermo: 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  Scoundrelism 
diligent  beyond  most.  The  genius  which  has 
burst  asnnder  conveuNwalls,  and  other  rub- 
bish of  impediments,  now  flames  upward 
towards  its  mature  splendour.  Wheresoever 
ake  of  mischief  is  to  be  done,  a  slush  of 
lied  vicious  enjoyment  to  be  swallo«ed, 
;  with  hand  and  throat  is  Beppo  Balsamo 
He  will  be  a  Master,  one  day,  in  his 
profession.  Not  indeed  that  he  has  yet  quitted 
"  n ting,  or  even  purposes  so  much:  for  the 
present,  it  is  useful,  indispensable,  as  a  stalk- 
"  ig-horse  to  the  maternal  uncle  and  neigh- 
ours;  nay  to  himself,  for  with  all  the  ehul- 
ent  impulses  of  scouadrel-genins  restlessly 
seething  in  him,  irrepressibly  bursting  through, 
'  has  the  noble  unconsciousness  of  genius ; 
guesses  not,  dares  not  guess,  that  he  is  a  born 
scoundrel,  much  less  a  born  world-scoundreL 
But  as  for  the  other  question,  of  his  re- 
sources, these  we  perceive  were  several-fold, 
and  continually  extending.  Not  to  mentioa 
any  pictorial  exiguities,  (existing  mostly  in 
Expectance.)  there  had  almo.-it  accidentally 
arisen  for  him,  in  the  first  place,  the  resource 
of  Pandering.  He  has  a  fair  consin  living  in 
the  house  with  him,  and  she  again  has  a  lover; 
Beppo  stations  himself  as  go-between ;  de- 
livers letters;  fails  not  tn  drop  hints  that  a 
lady,  to  be  won  or  kept,  must  be  generously 
treated;  that  such  and  such  a  pair  of  ear-rings, 
watch,  necklace,  or  even  sum  of  money,  would 
work  wonders ;  which  valuables  (adds  the 
wooden  Roman  Biographer)  "  he  then  apprti- 
priated  furtively."  Like  enough  !  Next,  how- 
ever, as  another  more  lasting  resource,  he 
forges ;  at  first  in  a  small  way,  and  trying  his 
apprentice-band:  tickets  fur  the  theatre,  and 
such  trifles.  Ere  long,  however,  we  see  him 
fly  at  higher  quarry;  by  practice  he  has  ac- 
quired perfection  in  the  great  art  of  counter- 
feiting tiands  ;  and  will  exercise  it  on  the  targe 
or  on  the  narrow  scale,  for  a  consideration. 
Among  hia  relatives  isA  Notary,  with  whom 
he  can  insintiaie  himself;  for  purpose  of  study, 
or  even  of  practice.  In  the  presses  of  Ihia 
Notary  lies  a  Will,  which  Beppo  contrives  lo 
come  at,  and  falsify  "  for  the  benefit  of  a  oer 
tain  Religious  House."  Much  good  may  it  di 
them !    Many  years  afterwards,  the  fraud  w 
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delected ;  but  Beppo's  benefit  in  it  was  spent 
and  safe  long  before.  Thus  again  the  stolid 
Biographer  expresses  horror  or  wonder  that 
he  should  hare  forged  leave-of-absence  for  a 
moolc,  "counterfeiting  the  signature  of  the 
Superior."  Why  noti  A  forger  must  forge 
what  is  wanted  of  him ;  the  Lion  traly  preys 
nol  on  mice;  yet  shall  he  refuse  such  if  ihey 
jump  into  his  moathi  Enough,  the  indefati- 
gable Beppo  has  here  opened  a  quite  boundless 
mine ;  wherein  through  his  whole  life  he  will, 

Finally,  he  can  predict  fortunes  and  show 
Tisions ;  by  phosphorus  and  legerdemain.  This 
however,  only  as  a  dilettantism;  to  take  up 
the  earnest  profession  of  Magician  does  not 
yet  enter  into  his  views.  Thus  perfecting  him- 
self in  all  branches  of  his  art,  does  our  Bal- 
samo  live  and  grow.  Stupid,  pudding-faced 
as  he  looks  and  is,  there  is  a  vulpine  atrocity 
in  him;  and  then  a  wholeness,  a  he^riine.ss,  a 
kind  of  blubbery  impetuosity,  an  oiliness  so 
plausible-looking:  give  him  only  length  of 
life,  he   will   rise   to   the  top   of  his   profes- 

Consistent  enough  with  such  bhibbery  im- 
peiaosity  in  Beppo  is  another  fact  we  find  re- 
corded of  him,  that  at  this  lime  he  was  found 
"  in  most  brawls,"  whether  in  street  or  tavern. 
The  way  of  his  business  led  him  into  liability 
to  such;  neither  as  yet  had  he  learned  pru- 
dence by  age.  Of  choleric  temper,  with  all  his 
obesity;  a  square-built,  burly,  vociferous  fel- 
low; ever  ready  with  his  stroke,  (if  victory 
fieemcd  sure;)  nay,  at  bottom,  not  without  a 
certaio  pig-like  defensiye-lerocity,  perhaps 
even  SDmcthing  more.  Thus,  when  you  find 
him  making  a  point  to  attack,  if  possible,  "  all 
officers  of  justice,"  and  deforce  them ;  deliver- 
ing the  wretched  from  Iheir  talons  i  was  not 
this,  we  say,  a  kind  of  dog-fa  ithfn  In  ess,  and 
public  spirit,  either  of  the  mastiff  or  of  the  cur 
species?  Perhaps,  loo,  there  was  a  touch  of 
thai  old  Humoar  and  "  world-irony"  in  it.  One 
still  more  unquestionable  feat  he  is  recorded 
(we  fear,  on  imperfect  evidence)  to  have  done: 
"assassinated  a  canon." 

Remonstrances  from  prowling  maternal 
uncles  could  not  fall ;  threats,  disdains  from 
ill-affected  neighbours ;  tears  from  an  expostu- 
lating widowed  mother;  Ihese  he  shakes  from 
him  like  dewdrops  from  the  lion's  mane.  Still 
less  could  the  Police  neglect  him ;  him  the 
visibly  rising  Professor  of  Swindlery;  (he 
swashbuckler,  to  boot,  and  deforcerof  bailflTs: 
he  has  ol^en  been  captured,  haled  to  their  bar; 
yet  hiiberlo,  by  defect  of  evidence,  by  good 
luck,  intercession  •<(  friends,  been  dismissed 
with  admonition.  Two  Ihings,  nevenheless, 
might  now  be  growing  clear;  first,  that  the  die 
was  oastwiihBeppo.andhe  a  scoundrel  for  life, 
second,  that  such  a  mixed,  composite,  cryplo- 
scoundrel  life  could  not  endure,  but  must  un- 
fold itself  into  a  pure,  declared  one.  The  Tree 
that  is  planted  stands  not  still ;  mint  pass 
through  all  its  stages  and  phases,  from  the 
state  of  acorn  to  thai  of  green  leafy  oak,  of 
withered  leafless  oak ;  to  the  slate  of  felled 
limber,  finally  to  that  of  firewood  and  ashes. 


Not  less  (though  less  vi'iibly  lo  dull  eyes)  the 
Acl  that  isdone,lheCondition  that  has  realized 
itself;  above  all  things,  the  Man  (with  his 
Fortunes)  Ihat  has  been  born.  Beppo,  every 
way  in  vigorous  vitality,  cannot  continue  half 
painting  half  swindling  in  Palermo;  must 
develop  himself  into  whole  swindler;  and,  un- 
less hanged  there,  seek  his  bread  elsewhere. 
What  the  proximate  cause,  or  signal,  of  such 
crisis  and  development  might  be,  no  man 
could  say ;  yet  most  men  would  have  con- 
fidently guessed.  The  Police.  Nevertheless  it 
proved  otherwise  ;  not  by  the  flaming  sword 
of  Justice,  but  by  Ihe  rusty  dirk  of  a  foolish 
private  individual,  is  Beppo  driven  forth. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  fields  (as  the  bold 
historic  Imagination  will  figure)  with  a  cer- 
tain ninny  of  a  "Goldsmith  named  Marano," 
as  they  pass  one  ofthose  rock-chasms  frequent 
in  the  fair  Island  of  Sicily,  Beppo  begins,  ih 
his  oily,  voluble  way,  to  hint  that  Treasures 
often  lay  hid ;  ihal  a  Treasure  lay  hid  il'tre  (as 
he  knew  by  some  pricking  of  his  thumbs, 
divining  rod,  or  other  lalismanic  monition;) 
which  Treasure  might,  by  aid  of  science, 
courage,  secrecy,  and  a  small  judicious  ad- 
vance of  money,  be  fortunately  lifted.  The 
gudgeon  takes:  advances  {by  degrees)  to  the 
length  of  "sixty  gold  Ounces;"  sees  magic 
circles  drawn  in  the  wane  or  in  the  full  of  the 
moon,  blue  (phosphorus)  flames  arise,  split 
twigs  auspiciously  qniver ;  and  at  length — 
demands  peremptorily  that  the  Treasure  be 
dug.  A  night  is  fixed  on:  the  ninny  Gold- 
smith, trembling  with  rapture  and  terror,  breaks 
ground;  digs,  with  thick  breath  and  ciild  sweat, 
fiercely  down,  down,  Beppo  relieving  him : 
the  work  advances;  when,  ah!  at- a  certain 
stage  of  it  (It^fiffe  fruition)  hideous  yells  arise, 
a  jingle  like  the  emptying  of  Birmingham ; 
six  Devils  pounce  upon  the  poor  sheep  Gold- 
smith, and  heat  him  almost  to  imittoa ;  merci- 
fully sparing  Balsamo, — who  indeed  has  him- 
self summoned  them  thither,  and  as  it  were 
created  them  (with  goatskins  and  burnt  cork.) 
Marano,  though  a  ninny,  now  knewhowit  lay; 
and  furthermore  that  he  had  a  stiletto.  One 
of  the  grand  drawbafeks  of  swindler-genius ! 
You  accomplish  the  Problem  ;  and  then — the 
Elementary  Quantities  (Algebraic  Symbols) 
you  worked  en  will  fiy  in  your  face ! 

Hearing  of  stiteltos,  oar  Algebraist  begins 
lo  look  around  him,  and  view  bis  empire  of 
Palermo  in  the  concrete.  An  empire  now 
much  exhausti'd ;  much  infested,  loo,  with  sor- 
roivs  of  all  kinds,  and  every  day  the  more; 
nigh  ruinous,  in  short ;  not  worth  being  stab- 
bed for.  There  is  a  world  elsewhere.  In  any 
case,  the  young  Raven  has  now  shed  his  pens, 
and  got  fledged  for  flying.  Shall  he  not  spurn 
the  whole  from  him.  and  soar  off?  Resolved, 
performed!  Our  Beppo  quits  Palermo;  and, 
as  it  proved,  on  a  long  voyage :  or  as  the  In- 
quisition Biographer  has.il,  "he  fled  from 
Palermo,  and  overran  the  whole  Earth." 

Here  then  ends  the  First  Act  of  Uoont  Ales- 
saiidro  Cagliostro's  Life-drama.  Let  the  cur- 
lain  drop;  and  bang  unrent,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  mixed  feeling,  till  ihe  First  of  Augnst. 
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Flight  Last. 

Beeobe  eniering  on  the  second  Section  of 
Count  Beppo's  Hiataiy,  the  Editor  will  indulge 
in  a  philosophical  reflection. 

This  Beppic  Hegira  (Flight  from  Palermo) 
we  have  now  arrived  at  brings  tis  down,  in 
European  History,  to  .somewhere  about  the 
*poch  of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Old  Feudal  Eo- 
rope  (while  he  flies  forth  into  the  whole  Earihl 
has  just  finished  ihe  last  of  her"  tavern  brawls, 
(or  wars ;)  and  lain  down  lo  doze,  and  yawn, 
and  disconsolately  wear  off  the  headaches, 
bruises,  nervous  proslralioti,  and  flaccid ity 
consequent  thereon ;  for  the  brawl  had  been  a 
long  one,  (Seven  Years  long;)  and  there  had 
been  many  such,  begotten,  as  is  usual,  of  In- 
toxication, (fmm  Pcide,  or  other  Devirs-drink,) 
and  foul  humour.'!  in  the  constitution.  Alas.it 
was  not  so  much  a  disconsolate  doze,  after 
ebriety  and  quarrel,  that  poor  old  Feudal  Eu- 
rope had  now  lo  undergo,  and  then  on  awaken- 
ing to  drink  anew  (witie  of  Abomination,) 
s.nd  quarrel  anew:  old  Feudal  Europe  has 
fallen  a-dozing  to  die!  Her  next  awakening 
will  be  with  no  tavern-brawl  (at  the  Kivg'x 
Heitd  or  Prime  Minister.)  bnt  with  the  stern 
Avatar  of  Democjiaci:,  hymning  its  wortd- 
Ihrilling  birth  and  battle  song  in  the  distant 
West ; — therefrom  (o  go  out  conquering  and  lo 
conquer,  till  it  have  made  iheclrcuit  of  all  the 
Earth,  and  old  dead  Feudal  Elurope  is  born 
aga:n  (after  infinite  pangs  '.)  into  a  new  Indus- 
trial one.  At  Beppo's  Hegira,  as  we  said,  Eu- 
rope was  in  the  last  languor  and  stertorous 
fever-sleep  of  Dissolution  i  alas,  with  ns  and 
with  our  sons,  (for  a  generation  or  lwo,)il  is 
almost  still  worse,— were  it  not  ihat  in  Birth- 
throes  there  is  ever  Hope,  in  Death-throes  the 
final  departure  of  Hope. 

Now  the  philosophic  reflection  we  were  lo 
indulge  in,  was  no  other  than  this,  most  ger- 
mane lo  our  subject ;  the  portentous  eittent 
of  Quackery,  the  moltinidinous  variety  of 
Quacks  that  along  with  our  Beppo,  and  under 
him  each  in  his  degree,  overran  all  Europe 
during  that  same  period,  the  latter  half  of  ' 
century.  It  was  the  very  age  of  impostors, 
cut-purses,  swindlers,  double-gangers,  enthu- 
siasts, ambiguous  persons;  quacks  simple, 
quacks  compound;  crack-brained,  or  with  de- 
ceit prepense;  quacks  and  quackeries  of  all 
colours  and  kinds.  How  many  Mesmerists, 
Magicians,  Cabalists,  Sweden borgians,  Illumi- 
nati.  Crucified  Nuns,  and  Devils  of  Loudun! 
To  which  the  Inquisition  Biographer  adds  Vam- 
pires, Sylphs,  Sosicrucians,  Free-masons,  and 
an  Et  cetera.  Consider  yoi)rSchri)pfers,Caglios- 
Iros,  CasBDovas,  Saint-Germains,Dr.  Grahams ; 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  Psalmanazar,  Abti  Paris, 
and  the  Ghost  of  Cock-lane !  As  if  Bedlam 
had  broken  loose;  as  if  rather  (in  that  "spiri- 
fi5 


tual  Twelfth-honr  of  the  Night")  the  everlast. 
n^  Pit  had  opened  itself,  and  from  its  still 
(lacker  bosom  had  issued  Madness  and  all 
naoner  of  shapeless  Misbirths,  to  pasquerade 
and  chatter  there. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  consider,  how  could  it  be 
herwise  7  In  that  stertorous  last  fever-sleep 
our  European  world,  most  not  Phantasms 
ou^h  (born  of  the  Pit,  as  all  such  an)  Hit 
past,  in  ghastly  masquerading  and  chattering  1 
A  low  scarce-audible  moan  (in  Parliamentary 
Petitions,  Meal-mobs,  Popish  Riots,  Treatises 
on  Atheism)  struggles  from  the    moribund 
sleeper;  frees  him  not  from  his  hellish  guests 
and  saturnalia :  Phantasms  these  "  of  a  dying 
brain."     So  Ino,  when  the  old  Roman  world, 
of  its  iniquities  being  full,  was  lo 
and  (in   still  bitter  agonies)  be   bom 
again,  had   they  not  Veneflcte,  Malhematici, 
Apolloniuses  with  the  Golden  Thigh,  Apollo- 
and  False  Christs  enough, — be- 
fore a  Rkiieeher  arose  1 

ith,  and  altogether  apart  from  such 
half-figurative  language,  Pulre.scence  is  not 
tnore  naturally  the  scene  of  unclean  creatures 
in  the  world  physical,  than  Social  Decay  is  of 
quacks  in  the  world  moral.  Nay,  look  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  the  mere  Logician,  of  the  Po- 
litical Economist.  In  such  periods  of  Sou 'al 
Decay,  what  is  called  an  overflowing  Popula- 
tion, thai  is  a  Populalion  which,  under  the  old 
Captains  of  Industry,  (named  Higher  Clashes, 
Kicot  Honibrn,  Aristocracies,  and  the  like,)  can 
longer  find  work  end  wages,  increases  the 
mber  of  Un professionals.  Lack-alls,  Social 
Nondescripts ;  with  appetite  of  tilmosl  kcen- 
«s,  which  ihere  is  no  known  method  of  salis- 
ng.  Nay  more,  and  perversely  enough,  ever 
Population  augments,  ymjr  Captains  of  In- 
dustry can  and  do  dwindle  more  and  more  into 
Captains  of  Idleness;  whereby  the  more  imd 
more  overflowing  Population  is  worse  and 
worse  governed  (shown  u-hal.  In  do,  for  thai  is 
the  only  government :)  thus  is  the  candle  light- 
ed at  both  ends;  and  the  number  of  social 
Nondescripts  increases  in  doutle-qaick  ratio. 
Whoso  is  alive,  it  is  said,  "must  live ;"  at  all 
events,  will  live;  a  task  which  daily  gels 
harder,  reduces  lo  stranger  shifts.  And  now 
furthermore,  wilh  general  economic  distress,  in 
such  a  Period,  there  is  usually  conjoined  the 
utmost  decay  of  moral  principle:  indeed,  so 
universal  is  this  conjunction,  many  men  have 
seen  it  to  be  a  concatenation  and  causation; 
justly  enough,  eicepi  Ihat  such  have  (ever 
since  a  cerlain  religious-repentant  feeling  weni 
out  of  date)  committed  one  sore  mistake  r  wbal 
is  vulgarly  called  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Polilical-EconoraicalBenefactorof  the 
Species!  deceive  not  thyself  wilh  barren  so 
phisms;  National  suffering  is  (if  thou  will 
understand  the  words)  verily  a  "judgment  o; 
S  0 
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God;"  has  ever  been  preceded  by  nalionsi 
crime.  "  Be  ii  here  once  more  raainlained  be- 
fore the  world,"  cries  Sauericig,  in  one  of  his 
Springviiirzd,  "ihat  temporal  Distress,  that 
Misery  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  cimsc  of  Imntor- 
lality,  bat  the  effect  thereof!  Among  individu- 
als, it  is  true,  so  wide  is  the  empire  of  Chance, 
poverty  and  wealth  go  all  at  hap-haaard ;  a 
Saint  Paul  is  making;  lenls  at  Corinth,  while  a 
Kaiser  Nero  fiddles,  in  ivory  palaces  over  a 
burning  Rome.  Nevertheless  here  too,  if  no- 
wise wealth  and  poverty,  yet  well-being  and 
ill-beiDg,  even  in  the  temporal  economic seii>;e, 
CO  commonly  in  respective  partnership  with 
Wiadoni  and  with  Folly  .■  no  man  can,  for  a 
length  of  lime,  be  wholly  wretched,  if  there 
is  not  a  disharmony  (a  folly  and  wickedness) 
vithin  himself;  neither  can  the  richest  Crcesus, 
and  never  so  eupeptic,  (for  he  too  has  indi^s- 
tions  and  dies  at  last  from  surfeit.)  he  other 
than  discontented,  perplexed,  unhappy,  if  he 
be  a  Fool"— This  we  apprehend  is  irue,  O 
Sauerieift,  yet  hhI  the  whole  truth :  for  there  is 
more  than  days'  work  aitd  days'  wages  in  this 
world  of  uitrs;  which,  as  thou  knowe^t,  is  it- 
self quite  other  than  a  "  Workshop  and  Fancy- 
Bazaar,"  is  also  a  "  mystic  Temple  and  Hull  of 
Doom."  Thus  we  have  heard  of  such  thinss 
as  good  men  struggling  with  adversitv,  and  of- 
fering a  spectacle  for  the  very  (jods. — "  Bat 
wilh  a  nation,"  oontinne.s  he,  "where  the  mul- 
titude of  the  chances  covers,  in  greul  mea- 
sure, the  uncertainly  of  Chance,  it  may  be 
said  [H  hold  always  thai  general  Snffurin?  is 
the  fruil  of  general  Misbehaviour,  gi;neral 
Dishonesty.  Consider  it  well ;  h:id  all  men 
stood  faithfully  to  their  posts,  the  (]vi[.  when 
it  first  rose,  had  been  manfully  fronted,  and 
abolished,  not  lazily  blinked,  and  lefl  to  grow, 
wiihthe  foul  sluggard's  comfort:'  It  will  last  my 
lime.'  Thou  foul  sluggard,  and  even  thief 
{Fai,Ieiiser,ja  Viel>!)  For  art  ihou  not  a  Ihief, 
to  pocket  thy  day's  wages  (he  they  counted  in 
groichta  or  in  gold  thousands)  for  this,  if  it  be 
for  any  thing,  for  watching  on  thy  special 
wstch-lower  that  God's  City  (which  this  His 
World  is,  where  His  children  dwell)  sotTer  no 
damage ;  and,  all  the  while,  to  watch  only  that 
Ihy  own  ease  be  not  invaded, — let  otherwise 
hard  come  to  hard  as  it  will  and  can  ?  Un- 
happy !  It  will  last  thy  time :  thy  worthless 
sham  of  an  existence,  wherein  nothing  but  the 
Digestion  was  real,  will  have  evaporated  in  the 
interim ;  il  will  last  thy  time  :  but  will  it  last 
thy  Eiemity?  Or  what  if  it  should  iioi  last  thy 
time,  (mark  thai  also,  for  that  also  will  be  the 
fate  ol  some  such  lying  sluggard;)  but  take 
Are,  and  explode,  and  consume  thee  like  the 

The  suiQ  of  the  matter,  in  any  case,  is,  that 
national  Poverty  and  national  Dishonesty  go 
together;  that  continually  increasing  social 
Nondescripts  get  ever  the  hungrier,  ever  the 
falser.  Ni>w  say,  have  we  not  here  the  very 
malting  of  Quackery ;  raw-material,  plastic- 
energy,  both  in  full  action  1  Dishonesty  the 
raw-material.  Hunger Ihe  plastic-energy;  what 
will  not  the  two  realize  T  Nay  observe  farther 
how  Dishonesty  is  the  raw-material  not  of 
Quacks  only,  but  also,  in  great  part,  of  Dupes, 
In  Goodness,  were  it  never  so  simple,  there  is 


the  surest  instinct  for  the  Good;  the  u 
unconquerable  repulsion  for  the  False  ai.. 
Bad.  The  very  Devil  Mephistopheles  cannot 
deceive  poor  guileless  Margaret;  "it  stands 
written  on  his  front  that  he  never  loved  a  liv- 
ing soul."  The  like  loo  has  many  a  human 
inferior  Quack  painfully  experienced;  the  like 
lies  in  store  for  our  hero  Beppo,  But  now 
with  such  abundant  raw-material  not  only  to 
make  Quacks  of,  but  to  feed  and  occupy  them 
on,  if  the  plastic-energy  (of  Hunger)  fail  not, 
what  a  woild  shall  we  have  '.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  the  eighteenth  century  had  very  nu- 
merous Quacks,  but  rather  that  they  were  not 
innumerable. 

In  that  same  French  Revololion  alone,  which 
burnt  up  so  much,  what  unmeasured  masses 
of  Quackism  were  set  fire  to  ;  nay.  as  foul  me- 
phitic  fire-damp  in  that  case,  were  made  to 
dame  in  a  fierce,  sublime  apkiu/oiir:  corascau 
ing,  even  illuminating '.  The  Count  Saint 
Germain,  some  twenty  years  later,  had  found 
a  quite  new  element,  of  Fraternization,  Sacred 
right  of  Insurrection.  Orniorship  of  the  Human 
Species,  wherefrom  to  body  himself  forth  quite 
otherwise:  Schrilpfer  needed  not  now.  as 
Blacl^nard  undeterred,  bave  solemnly  shot 
himself  in  the  lin'ealli'il ;  might  have  solemnly 
sacrificed  himself,  as  Jacobin  half-heroic,  in 
the  Plaie  dr  la  Riotiuliu,:.  For  your  quack- 
genins  is  indeed  born,  but  also  made;  circum- 
stances shape  him  or  stunt  him.  Beppo  Bal- 
samo,  bom  British  in  these  new  days,  could 
have  conjured  fewer  Spirits;  yet  had  found  a 
living  and  glory,  as  Castlereagh  Spy,  Irish 
Associationist,  Blacking-Mannfacturer,  Book- 
Publisher,  Able  Editor.  Withal  too  the  reader 
will  observe  that  Quacks,  in  every  time,  are 
of  two  sorts:  the  Declared  Quack;  and  Ihs 
Undeclared,  who,  if  you  question  him,  will 
deny  stormfully,  both  to  others  and ta  himself; 
of  which  two  quack-species  the  proportions 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  of  the  age.  If 
Beppo's  was  the  age  of  the  Declared,  therein, 
after  all  French  Revolutions,  we  will  g- ant,  lay 
one  of  its  main  distinctions  from  ours ,  which 
is  it  not  yet  (and  for  a  generation  or  two)  the 
age  of  the  Undeclared?  Alas,  almost  a  still 
more  detestable  age; — yet  now  (by  God's 
grace)  with  Prophecy,  with  irreversible  Enact, 
mem  (registered  in  Heaven's  chancery, — 
where  thou  too,  if  thou  will  hok^  mays^  read 
and  know)  (hat  its  death-doom  shall  not  linger. 
Be  it  speedy,  be  it  sure ! — ."Ind  so  heiewiih 
were  our  philosophical  reflection,  on  the  na- 

prevalence,  decline,  and  expected 

, ...'Vl    ■  ■  -    "       . 

Beppo  then,  like  a  Noah's  Raven,  is  out 
upon  that  walery  waste  (of  dissolute,  beduped, 
distracted  European  Life,)  to  see  if  there  is 
--,y  carrion  there.    One  ungoided little  Raven, 

the  wide-weltering  "  Mother  of  dead  Dogs:" 
will  he  not  come  to  haim;  will  he  not  be  snapt 
up,  drowneS,  starved,  and  washed  to  the  Devil 
there  1  No  fear  of  him,— for  a  time.  His  eye, 
(or  scientific  judgment,)  it  is  true,  as  yet  takes 

only  a  small  section  of  it;  but  then  his 

^nt  (instinct  of  genius)  ,s  prodigious:  seve- 
ral endowments  (forgery  .jind  others)  he  has 
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As  to  his  immediate  coarse  of  actioti  ai 
adventure,  tlie  foolish  Inquisition  Biographi 
it  must  be  owned,  shows  himself  a  fool,  and 
can  give  us  neii  to  no  insight.    Like 
Beppo  "Bed  to   Messina;"  simply  a^ 
nearest  city,  and  to  get  across  lo  Ihe  mi 
but  as  to  this  "certain  Alihoias"  whom  he  met 

iliere,  and  voyaged  with  to  Aleiandiia        

and  how  they  made  hemp  inio  siik.  and  realized 
much  money,  and  came  to  Malta,  and  studied 
in  the  Laboratory  there,  and  then  tbi 
Althoias  died.— of  all  this  what  shall 
The  foolish  Inquisition  Biographer  ii 
tain  whether  the  certain  Althoias  was 
or  a  Spaniard;  but  unhappily  the  prior  ques- 
tion is  not  settled,  whether  he  .  ..  ^ 
perfluons  it  seems  to  put  dov 
account  of  his  procedure;  he  gave  multifarious 
accounts,  as  lue  exigencies  of  the  case  d 
manded:  this  of  the  "certain  Althotas."  ai 
hemp  made  into  false  silk,  is  as  verisimilar, 
that  other  of  the  "  sage  Althotas,"  the  heirship- 
apparent  of  Trebisond,  and  the  Scherif  of 
Mecca's  "  Adieu,  unfortunate  Child  of  Namre." 
Nay  the  guesses  of  the  ignorant  world;  how 
Count  Cagliostro  had  been  travelling  tutor  (o  a 
Prince,  (name  not  given.)  whom  he  murdered 
and  ti)ok  the  money  from;  with  iithers  of  the 
like, — were  perhaps  siill  more  absurd.  Beppo, 
we  can  see,  was  out  and  away, — the  Devil 
knew  whither.  Far,  variegaled,  painful,  might 
his  roamitigs  be.  A  plausible-looking  shadow 
of  him  shows  itself  hovering  over  Naples  and 
Calabria;  thilher,  as  to  a  famed  high-school 
of  Laziness  and  Scoundrelism,  he  may  likely 
enough  have  gone  to  graduate.  Of  the  Malta 
Laboratory,  and  Alexandrian  hemp-silk,  the 
less  we  say  the  betier.  This  only  is  ' 
That  Beppo  dived  deep  down  into  Ihi 
brio  US-obscure  regions  of  Rascaldom  ; 
Knighl  to  the  palace  of  his  Fairy;  remained 
unseen  there,  and  returned  thence  armed  at  all 
points. 

If  we  fancy,  meanwhile,  that  Beppo  already 
meditated  becoming  grand  Cophia,  and  riding 
at  Strasburg  in  the  Cardinal's  carriage,  we 
mistake  much.  Gift  of  Prophecy  has  been 
wisely  denied  to  man.  Did  a  man  Jbieste  his 
life,  and  not  merely  hope  it.  and  grope  it,  and 
so.  by  Necessity  and  Free-will,  make  and 
fabricate  a  into  a  reality,  he  were  no  max,  bur 
e  Diher  kind  of  creature,  superhi 


No   I 


:  the 


see  no  farther  than  their 
quite  dim  uncertain  mass  of  the  future,  ("lying 
there,"  says  a  Scotch  Humourist,  "uncombed, 
uncarded,  like  a  mass  of  tarry  wool  proverbially 
i/;  lo  spm")  they  spin  out,  heller  or  worse, 
their  ruraply,  infirm  thread  of  Existence,  (and 
wind  it  up,  up — till  the  spool  is  fall;}  seeing 
hul  some  little  half-yard  of  it  alonce  ;  exclaim- 
ing, as  they  look  into  the  betarred,  entangled 
mass  of  Futurity,  We  ihallsee  ! 

The  first  authentic  fact  with  regard  lo 
Beppo  is,  that  his  swart  sqoat  figure  becomes 
visible  in  the  Corso  and  Campo  Vaccino  of 
Rome;  that  lie  "lodges  at  the  Sign  of  the  Son 
■ri  llie  Rotunda,"  and  sells  pen-drawings  there. 


Properly  they  are  not  pen-drawings :  bul  printed 
engravings  or  etchings,  to  which  Beppo,  with 
a  pen  and  a  little  Indian  ink.  has  added  the 
degree  of  scratching  to  give  ihem  the  air  of 
such.  Thereby  mainly  does  he  realize  a  thin 
livelihood.  From  which  we  infer  thai  his 
transactions  in  Naples  and  Calabria,  with 
Alihotas  and  hemp-silli,  or  whatever  else,  had 
not  turned  to  much. 

Forged  pen-drawings  are  no  mine  of  wealth  i 
neither  was  Beppo  Balsamo  any  thing  of  an 
Adonis;  on  the  contrary,  a  most  dusky,  bull- 
necked,  mastilf-laced,  sinister-lo<tking  indi- 
vidual: nevertheless,  on  applying  for  the 
favour  or  the  hand  of  Lorenza  Peliciani,  a 
beautiful  Roman  donzella,  "dwelling  near  Ihe 
Trinity  of  The  Pilgrims,"  the  unfortunate  child 
of  Nature  prospers  beyond  our  hopes.  Authori- 
ties difler  as  to  the  rank  and  sialus  of  fair 
Lorenza :  one  account  says,  she  was  the, 
daughter  of  a  Girdle-maker;  but  adds  errone- 
ously that  it  was  in  Calabria,  The  matter 
mustremain  suspended.  Certain  enough,  she 
was  a  handscme  buKom  creature. "  both  pretty 
and  lady-iike,''  (it  is  presumable;)  but  having 
no  offer,  in  a  country  (oo  prone  to  celibacy, 
took  up  with  the  bull-necked  forger  of  pen- 
drawings,  whose  suit  too  was  doubtless  pressed 
with  the  most  flowing  rhetoric  She  gave  heiv 
self  in  marriage  lo  him ;  and  the  parents  ad- 
milted  him  to  quarter  in  their  house,  till  it 
should  appear  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Two  kite  hen -fires,  says  the  Proverb,  burn 
not  on  orre  hearth ;  here,  moreover,  might  be 
quite  special  causes  of  discord.  Pen-drawing, 
at  best  a  hungry  concern,  has  now  exhausted 
ilaelf,  and  must  be  given  up:  bul  Beppo's  house- 
hold prospects  brighten,  un  the  other  side  ;  in 
the  charms  of  his  Lorenza  he  sees  before  him 
what  the  French  call  "a  Future  confused  and 
immense."  The  hint  was  given;  and  with  re- 
luctance, or  without  reluctance,  (for  the  evi- 
dence leans  bah  ways,)  was  taken  and  reduced 
to  praclice :  Signer  and  Signora  Balsamo  are 
forth  from  the  old  Girdler's  house,  into  the 
wide  world,  seeking  and  finding  adventures. 

The  foolish  Inquisition  Biographer,  with 
painful  scieaiilic  accuracy,  furnishes  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  all  the  successive  Cul- 
lies (Italian  Counts,  French  Envoys,  Spanish 
Marquises,  Dukes,  and  Drakes)  in  various 
quarters  of  the  known  world,  whom  this  ac- 
complished pair  took  in  ;  with  the  sums  each 
yielded,  and  the  methods  employed  to  bewitch 
him.  Into  which  descriptive  catalogue,  why 
should  we  here  so  much  as  cast  a  glance! 
Cullies,  (the  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
and  knavesses  repose  and  fatten,)  have  at  al! 
times  existed  in  considerable  profusion ;  neither 
can  Ihe  fact  of  a  "  clothed  animal,"  (Marquis 
or  other,)  having  acted  in  that  capacity  tu 
never  such  lengths,  elltille  him  to  mention  in 
History.  We  pass  over  these.  Beppo  (or,  as 
we  must  now  learn  lo  call  him,  the  Count)  ap- 
pears at  Venice,  at  Marseilles,  at  Madrid,  Cadiz, 
Lisbon,  Brussels ;  makes  scientific  pilgrimage 
to  Saint-Germain,  (in  Westphalia,)  religious 
commercial  to  8,aint  James  in  Compostella,  ti, 
Our  Lady  in  Loretta :  south,  north,  east,  west, 
he  shows  himself;  finds  everywhere  Lubriciij 
and  Stupidity,  (belief  or  worse  provided  witli 
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Lash,)  the  two  elements  on  which  he  ihauma- 
tnrgicallj  can  work  and  live.  Praclice  makes 
perfection  ;  Beppo  loo  was  an  apt  scholar. 
By  all  methods  he  can  awaken  the  stagnant 
imaginalion  ;  cast  maddening  powder  in  the 
eyes.  Already  in  Rome  he  has  cultivated 
whiskers,  and  pal  on  the  uniform  of  a  Prus- 
sian Colonel;  dame  Lorenza  is  fa.ir  to  look 
upon ;  but  bow  ranch  fairer,  if  hy  the  air  of 
distance  and  dignity  you  tend  enchantment  to 
her!  In  other  places,  the  Count  appears  as 
real  Count;  as  Marquis  Pelligritii,  (tutety  from 
foreign  parts ;)  as  Conni  this  and  Count  that. 
Count  Proteus-Inc^^nito ;  finally  as  Count 
AlessandroCagliostro.*  Figure  him  shooting 
through  the  world  with  utmost  rapidity ;  duck- 
ing under  here,  when  the  sword-fishes  (of 
justice)  make  a  dart  at  him ;  dtvcking  up 
yonder,  in  new  shape,  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  mikE  ;  not  unprivided  with  forged 
vouchers  of  Respectability  ;  above  all.  with  that 
beat  voucherof  Respectability,  a  four-horse  car- 
riage, beef-eaiers,  and  open  purse,  for  Count 
Cagtiostro  has  ready  money  and  pays  his  way. 
At  some  Hotel  of  the  Sun,  Hotel  of  the  Angel, 
Gold  Lion,  or  Green  Goose,  or  whatever  Hotel 
it  is,  in  whatever  world  famons  City,  his 
ch a liot- wheels  have  rested;  sleep  and  food 
have  refreshed  his  live-stock,  chiefly  the  pearl 
and  soul  thereof,  his  indispensable  Lorenza, 
now  no  longer  Dame  Lorenia,  but  Countess 
Seraphiuft,  looking  seraphic  enough !  Moneyed 
Bonothings,  whereof  in  this  vexed  Earth  there 
are  many,  ever  lounging  about  such  places, 
scan  and  comment  on  the  foreign  coat-of-arms ; 
ogle  the  fair  foreign  woman :  who  timidly 
recoils  from  their  gaze,  timidly  responds  to 
their  reverences,  as  in  halls  and  passages, 
they  obseqnioosly  throw  themselves  in  her 
way ;  ere  long  one  moneyed  Donoihiog  (from 
amid  his  tags,  tassels,  sword-belts,  fop-tackle, 
frizzled  hair  without  brains  betieaih  it)  is 
heard  speaking  to  another:  "Seen  the  Count- 
ess ? — Divine  creature  thai !"  and  so  the  game 


Let  nut  the  too  sanguine  reader,  meanwhile, 
fancy  that  it  is  all  bolyday  and  heyday  with  his 
lordship.  The  courseofScoundrelism.any  more 
than  that  of  true  love,  never  did  run  smooth. 
Seasons  there  may  be  when  Count  Proteus-In- 
cognito has  his  epaulettes  lorn  from  his  shoul- 
ders ;  his  garment-skirts  dipt  close  by  the  but- 
tocks ;  and  ts  bid  sternly  tarry  at  Jericho  till  his 
beard  be  grown.  Harpies  of  Law  defile  his  so- 
lemn feasts ;  his  light  bums  languid ;  for  a  space 
eeems  utterly  soufied  out,  and  dead  in  mal- 
odorous vapour.  Dead  only  to  blaze  op  the 
brighter!  There  is  scoundrel-life  in  Beppo 
Cagtiostro;  cast  him  among  Ihe  mud,  tread 
htm  out  of  sight  there,  the  miasmata  do  but 
stimulate  and  refresh  him,  he  rises  sneezing, 
IS  strong  and  young  again. 

Behold  him,  for  example,  again  in  Palermo, 
(after  having  seen  many  men  and  many 
ands ;)  and  how  he  again  escapes  thence. 
Why  did  he  return  to  Palermo!  Perhaps  to 
dstonish  old  friends  by  new  grandeur;  or  for 
temporary  shelter,  if  the  Continent  were  gel- 


ling hot  for  him ;  or  perhaps  in  the  mere  way  of 
general  trade.  He  is  seized  there,  and  clapl  in 
prison,  for  those  foolish  old  businesses  of  the 
treasure-digging  Goldsmith,  of  the  forged  Will. 
"  The  manner  of  his  escape,"  says  one, 
whose  few  words  on  this  obscure  matter  are 
so  many  light-points  for  us,  "deserves  to  be 
described.  The  son  of  one  of  the  first  Sicilian 
Princes,  and  great  landed  Proprietors,  (who 
moreover  had  filled  important  stations  at  the 
Neapolitan  Court,)  was  a  person  that  uniled 
with  a  strong  body  and  ungovernable  temper 
all  the  tyrannical  caprice,  which  the  rich  and 
great,  without  cultivation,  fhinlt  themselves 
entitled  to  erhibiu 

"  Donna  Lorenza  had  contrived  to  gain  Ihiii 
man;  and  on  him  the  fictitious  Marchess 
Pellegrini  founded  his  security.  The  Prince 
testified  .openly  that  he  was  the  protector  of 
this  stranger  pair;  but  what  was  his  fury  when 
Joseph  Balsamo,  at  the  instance  of  those  whom 
he  had  cheated,  was  cast  into  prison !  He 
tried  various  means  to  deliver  him ;  and  as 
these  would  not  prosper,  he  pnblicly,  in  the 
President's  antechamber,  threatened  the  plain- 
lifff'  Advocate  with  the  frightrullest  raisusage 
if  the  suit  were  not  dropl,  and  Balsamo  forth- 
with set  at  liberty.  As  the  Advocate  declined 
soch  proposal,  he  clutched  him,  beat  him, 
threw  him  on  the  finnr,  trampled  him  with  his 
feet,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  still 
fanher  outrages,  when  the  President  himself 
came  running  out,  at  the  tumult,  and  com- 
manded peace. 

"  This  latter,  a  weak,  dependent  man,  made 
no  altenipt  to  punish  the  injurer;  tht.  plainlifis 
and  their  Advocate  grew  fainthearted  ;  and 
Balsamo  was  let  go.;  not  so  mtich  as  a  regis- 
tration in  the  Court-Books  specifying  his  dis- 
missal, who   occasioned   it,  or   how   it  took 

Thus  sometimes,  "  a  friend  in  the  court  is 
better  than  a  penny  in  the  purse!"  Marchess 
Pellegrini  "quickly  thereafter  left  Palermo, 
and  performed  various  travels,  thereof  my 
author  could  imparl  no  clear  information." 
Whither,  or  how  fer,  the  Game-chicken  Prince 
went  with  him  is  not  hinted. 

So  ii  might,  at  times,  be  quite  otherwise  than 
in  coach-and-fourthaionrCagiiostro  journeyed. 
Occasionally  we  find  him  as  outrider  journey- 
ing on  horseback ;  only  Seraphina  and  her  sop 
(whom  she  is  to  suck  and  eat)  lolling  on  car- 
riage-cushions; the  hardy  Count  glad  that 
hereby  he  can  have  the  shot  paid.  Nay  some- 
times he  looks  utterly  poverty-struck,  and 
must  journey  one  knows  not  how.  Thus  one 
b^iefe^t  but  authentic- looking  glimpse  of  him 
presents  itself  in  England,  in  the  year  177,2: 
no  Count  is  he  here,  but  mere  Signor  Balsamo 
again ;  engaged  in  house-painting,  fur  which 
he  has  a  most  peculiar  talent.  Was  it  true 
that  he  painted  Ihe  country  house  of  "  a  Doctor 
Benemore ;"  and  having  not  painted,  but  only 
smeared  it,  was  refused  payment,  and  got  a 
lawsuit  with  expenses  instead?  If  Dr.  Bene- 
more have  left  any  representatives  in  this 
Earth,  they  are  desired  to  speak  out.  We  add 
only,  that  if  yonug  Beppo  had  one  of  the  pret- 
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0  be  obijcrved,  that  the  Cimni,  i 
his   awn   side,  even   in  his   days  of  highi 
splendour,  is  nol  idle.    Faded  dames  of  quality 
have  many  wants:  the  Count  has  not  studied 
in  the  convent  Laboratory,  or  pilgrimed  to  the 
Count  Saint-Germain,  in  Westphalia,  to  no 
purpose.  With  loftiest  condescension  he  stoops 
to  imparl  somewhat  ofhis  supernaiural  seer 
— for  a  considet^lion.    Kowland's  Kalydo 
valuable;  but  what  to  the  6eauiifying-w£ 
of  Count  AEessandru !  Be  that  will  undertake 
to  smooth  wrinkles,  and  make  withered  gre«Q 
parchment  into  a  fair  camadon  skin,  is  he  not 
one  whom  faded  dames  of  quality  will  delight 
to   hononrl     Or   again,  let   Ihe   Be auti lying- 
water  succeed  or  not,  have   not  such  dames 
(if  calumny  may  be  in  aught  believed)  another 

vanll  This  want  loo  the  indefatigable  Cag- 
lioalro  will  supply, — for  a  consideration.     For 

aded  gentlemen  of  quality  the  Counl  likewise 
has  help.  Not  a  charming  Countess  alone; 
bm  a"  Wine  of  Egypt,"  (cantharides  not  heing 
unknown  to  him,)  sold  in  drops,  more  precious 
than  nectar;  which  what  faded  gentleman  of 
quality  would  not  purchase  with  any  thing 
short  of  life  ?  Consider  now  what  may  be 
done  with  potions,  washes,  charms,  love-phil- 
trcs,  amoi^  a  class  of  mortals,  idle  frnm  the 
moihet's  womb;  rejoicing  to  be  taught  the 
Ionic  dances,  and  meditating  of  love  from  their 

Thus  waxing,  waning,  broad-shining,  or  ex- 
tinct, an  inconstant  bal  unwearied  Moon,  rides 
on  its  course  Ihe  Cagliostric  star.  Thrs  are 
Count  and  Countess  busy  in  their  vocation; 
thus  do  they  spend  the  golden  season  of  iheir 
youth, — "for  the  Greatest  Happiness  of  the 
greatest  naraberl"  Happy  enough,  had  there 
been  no  sumptuary  or  adultery,  or  swindlery 
Law-ncls  ;  no  Heaven  above,  no  Hell  beneath  ; 
no  (lightofTime,  and  gloomy  land  of  Eld  and 
Destitution  and  Desperaiion,  towards  which, 
by  law  of  Fate,  they  see  themselves  at  all 
moments,  with  frightful  regularity,  unaidabty 
di-ifling. 

The  prudent  man  provides  against  the  ine- 
vitable. Already  Count  Cagliosiro,  with  his 
love-phillres,  his  cantharidic  Wine  of  Egypt; 
nay  far  earlier,  by  his  blue-flames  and  divining- 
rods,  (as  with  the  poor  sheep  Goldsmith  of 
Palermo;)  and  ever  since,  by  many  a  signifi- 
cant hint  thrown  out  where  the  scene  soiled, — 
has  dabbled  in  the  Supernalura).  As  his 
seraphic  Countess  gives  signs  of  withering, 
and  one  luxuriant  branch  of  industry  will  die 
p.nd  drop  ofl;  others  must  be  pushed  into  bud- 
ding. Whether  it  was  in  England  during  what 
he  called  his  "  first  visit,"  in  the  year  1776( 
(for  the  before-firsl,  house-smearing  visit  was. 
rea'ion  or  none,  lo  go  for  nothing,)  that  he  first 
thought  of  Prophecy  as  a  trade,  is  unknown : 
certain  enough  he  had  begun  to  practise  it 
then ;  and  this  indeed  not  without  a  glimpse 
of  insight  into  the  national  ch  a  rattier.  Various, 
truly,  are  (he  pursuits  of  mankind;  whereon 
they  would  fain,  unfolding  Ihe  future,  take 
Destiny  by  surprise ;  with  us  however,  as  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  Ihey  may  be  all  said  lo 
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for  a  Forlunatus'-Pocket,  \ 
coined  gold; — if,  indeed,  the  true  prayer  were 
not  rather:  O  for  a  Crassus'- Drink,  (of  Ugidd 
gold,)  that  so  the  accursed  throat  of  Avarice 
might  for  once  have  enough  and  to  spare! 
Meanwhile  whoso  should  engage,  keeping 
clear  of  the  gallows,  to  teach  men  the  secret 
of  making  money,  were  not  he  a  Professor  sure 
of  audience  1  Strong  were  the  general  Skep- 
ticism ;  still  stronger  the  general  Need  and 
Greed.  Count  Cagliostro,  from  his  residence  in 
Whiicombe  street,  it  is  clear,  had  looked  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Little-go ;  by  ociult  science 
knew  the  lucky  number.  Bishasyet  was  not; 
but  Lotteries  were;  gulls  also  were.  The 
Count  has  his  Language-mai^ter,  his  Portuguese 
Jew,  his  nondescript  £x-Je.suits,  whom  he 
puts  forth,  as  antenna;,  into  cofife-houses,  lo 
stir  up  the  minds  of  men.  "Lord"  Scott, 
(a  swindler  swindled.)  and  Miss  Fry,  and 
many  others  were  Ihey  here  could  tell  what  it 
cost  them  ;  nay  the  very  Lawbooks,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Howarth  speak  of  hundreds, 
and  jewel-boxes,  and  quite  handsome  booties. 
Thus  can  tlie  bustard  pluck  geese,  and  (if  Law 
get  the  carcass)  live  upon  their  giblets ; — now 
and  then,  however,  finds  a  vulture,  too  tough 
to  pluck. 

The  attentive  reader  is  no  doubt  curious  to 
understand  all  the  What  and  the  How  of  Cag- 
liostro's  procedure  while  England  was  the 
scene.  As  we  too  are,  and  have  been;  but 
unhappily  all  in  vain.  To  that  English  Life, 
(of  uncertain  gender,)  none,  as  was  said,  need 
in  their  utmost  extremity  repair.  Scarcely 
ihe  very  lodging  of  Cagliostro  can  be  asceiv 
tnined;  except  incidentally  that  il  was  once  in 
Whitcombe  street;  for  a  few  days,  in  War- 
wick  Court,  Holborn:  finallv,  for  some  space, 
in  the  King's  Bench  J.iil.  Vain  were  it  mean- 
while, for  any  reverencer  of  gunius  lo  pilgrim 
thither,  seeking  memorials  of  a  great  man. 
Cagliostro  is  clean  gone;  on  the  strictest 
search,  no  token  never  so  faint  discloses  ilseit 
He  went,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  ; — ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  cast-clothes,  and  other 
inevitable  eiuvite,  long  since,  not  indeed  an- 
nihilated, (this  nothing  can  be,)  yet  beaten 
mnd,  and  spread  as  new  soil  over  the 
ral  surface  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey; 
floaied  by  the  Thames  into  old  Ocean ;  or  flit- 
ting (the  gaseous  parts  of  them)  in  the  univer- 
sal Atmosphere,  borne  thereby  lo  remotest 
ners  of  Ihe  Earth,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
Solar  System!  So  fieeiing  is  the  track  and 
ntation  of  man  ;  so  wondrou.s  the  stuff  he 
builds  of;  his  house,  his  very  house  of  houses, 
(what  we  cali  his  Body,)  were  he  the  first  of 
geniuses,  will  evaporate  in  the  strangest  man- 
ner, and  vanish  even  whither  we  have  said. 

To  us  on  our  side,  however,  it  is  cheering 
lo  discover,  for  one  thing,  thai  Cagliostro 
found  antagonists  (vorthy  of  him :  the  bustard 
plucking  geese,  and  living  on  their  gibleis. 
(bund  nol  our  whole  Island  peopled  with  geese, 
but  here  and  there  (as  above  hinted)  with  vul- 
tures, with  hawks  of  still  sharper  quality  than 
his.  Priddle,  Aylett,  Saunders,  O'Keilly:  lei 
these  stand  forth  as  ihe  vindicators  of  Englisii 
national  character.    By  whom   Count  Me" 
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»endro  Caglicstro,  as  in  dim  flucmating  oui- 
line  indubiiably  appears,  was  bewritied,  ar- 
rested, fleeced,  halthelled,  bewildered,  and  be- 
devilled, till  ihe  very  Jail  of  King'.s  Bench 
seemed  a  refn^  from  them.  A  wholly  obscure 
contest,  as  was  natural;  wherein,  however,  to 
all  candid  eyes  the  valturoas  and  falconish 
character  of  our  Isle  fully  asserls  ilself ;  and 
the  foreign  Qaack  of  Quaclcs,  with  all  his 
thanmamrgic  Hemp-silks.  Lotlery-n  ambers, 
Beauly-waters,  Seductions,  Phosphorus  boxes, 
and  Wines  of  Egypt,  is  seen  matched,  and  nigh 
throttled,  by  the  natural  unassisted  cunDJt)g  of 
English  Altomeys.  Whereupon  the  hnsiard, 
.eeling  himself  so  pecked  and  plucked,  takes 
wing,  and  flies  to  foreign  parts. 

One  good  thing  he  has  carried  with  him, 
notwithstanding:  initiation  it>1o  some  primary 
arcana  of  Free-masoorj'.  The  Quack  of 
Quacks,  with  his  primitive  bias  Inwards  the 
snpumataral-mystilicatory,mDst  long  have  had 
his  eye  on  Masonry;  which,  wiih  its  blazonry 
and  TOommery,  sashes,  drawn  sabres,  brothers 
Terrible,  brothers  Venerable,  (the  whole  so  im- 
posing by  candle-light,)  offered  the  choicest 
element  for  him.  All  men  profit  by  Uiaim 
with  men ;  the  qnack  as  much  as  another;  nay 
in  these  two  words  Su^im  Seirer^  alone  has  he 
not  found  a  very  talisman!  Cagliostro  then 
determines  on  Masonship.  It  was  afterwards 
ni^ed  thai  the  lodge  he  and  his  Scraphina  got 
admission  to  (for  she  also  was  made  a  Mason. 
orMasoness;  and  had  a  riband-garter  solemnly 
bound  on,  with  order  lo  sleep  in  it  for  a  night] 
was  of  low  rank  in  the  social  scale;  number- 
ing nolafewoflhe  pastrycook  and  hairdresser 
species.  To  which  it  conld  only  be  j-eplied, 
that  these  alone  spohe  French;  that  a  man 
and  mason,  though  he  cooked  pastry,  was  still 
&  man  and  mnsim.  Be  this  as  it  might,  the 
apt  Recipieiidary  is  rapidly  promoted  through 
the  three  grades  of  Apprentice,  Companion, 
Master;  at  the  cost  of  five  goineas.  That  of 
his  being  fir^i  raised  into  the  air,  by  means  ol 
a  rope  and  pulley  fixed  in  the  ceiling, "  darinj 
which  the  heavy  mass  of  his  body  must  as 
suredly  ibave  cansed  him  a  dolorous  sensa- 
tion;" a^  then  being  forced  blindfold  to  shoot 
btnfi^f  (though  with  piivily  i^iVloaded  pistol) 
irisTgn  of  courage  and  obedience:  all  Ihi 
can  esleem  an  apocrypha. — palmed  on 
BonoBn  Inqnisition,  otherwise  prone  to  delu- 
sion. Five  guineas,  and  some  foolish  froth- 
speeches  (deOveredover  liquor,  and  otherwise) 
was  the  cost.  If  you  ask  now.  In  whal  London 
Lodge  was  ill  Alas,  we  know  not,  and  shall 
never  know.  Certain  only  that  Count  Ales- 
sandro  u  a  master-mason;  that  having 
crossed  the  threshold,  his  plastic  genius  wi 
stop  there.  Behold,  accordingly,  he  has  bought 
from  a  "Bookseller"  certain  manuscripts  he- 
longing  to  "one  Geoi^e  Cofton,  a  man  abso- 
Iniely  unknown  to  him"  (and  lo  us,)  which 
treat  of  the  "Egyptian  Masonry!"  &i  oihe 
words.  Count  Al^andro  will  blow  with  hi 
new  five-guinea  bell&ws;  having  always  occ; 
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With  regard  specially  to  thai  huge  soap- 
bubble  of  an  Egyptian  Masonry  which  he 
blew,  and  as  conjuror  caught  many  flies  with, 
:t  is  our  paiaful  duty  lo  say  a  little ;  noi  much. 


The  Inquisition  Biographer,  with  deadly  feat 
of  heretical  and  oeiiiocratical  and  black-magi- 
cal Freemasons  before  his  eyes,  has  gone  into 
the  matter  to  boundless  depths;  commenting, 
elucidating,  even  confuting:  a  cerlaiit  expo- 
sitory masonic  Order-Book  of  Cagliostro'a, 
which  he  has  laid  hand  on,  opens  the  whole 
mystery  lo  him.  The  ideas  he  declares  to  be 
Cagliostro's ;  the  composition  all  a  Disciple's, 
for  the  Count  had  no  gifl  that  way.  What 
then  does  the  Disciple  set  forth  1  or.  at  lowest, 
the  Inquisition  Biographer  say  that  he  sets 
forth  1     Much,  much  that  is  not  lo  Ibe  point. 

Understand,  ho  we  vei^  (hat  once  inspired,  by 
the  ahsolnlely  unknown  George  Coflon,  with 
Ihe  notion  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  wherein  as 
yet  lay  much  "  ma^c  and  superstition,"  Count 
Alessandro  resolves  to  free  it  of  these  impious 
ingredients,  and  make  it  a  kind  of  Last  Bvan- 
gile,  or  Renovator  of  the  Universe, — which  so 
needed  renovation.  "As  he  did  not  believe 
any  thing  in  mailer  of  Faith,"  says  our  wooden 
Familiar,  "  nothing  could  arrest  him."  True 
enough .-  how  did  he  move  along  then  1  to 
what  length  did  he  go? 

"In  his  system  he  promises  his  followers 
to  conduct  them  to  perfeciv/a,  by  means  of  a 
phytiriil  aail  inorat  rese'uratien  ;  lo  enable  them 
by  the  former  (or  physical)  to  find  the  prinn 
matter,  or  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  the  warta 
which  consolidates  in  man  the  foi«es  of  the 
most  vigorous  youth  and  renders  him  immor- 
tal ;  and  by  the  latter  (or  moral)  lo  procure 
them  a  Pentagon,  which  shall  restore  man  to 
his  primitive  slate  of  innocence,  loslby  original 
sin.  The  Founder  supposes  that  this  Egyp- 
tian Ma.sonry  was  instituted  by  Enoch  and 
Blias,  who  propagated  it  in  diBerent  parts  of 
the  world :  however,  in  lime,  il  lost  much  of 
its  purity  and  splendour.  And  so,  by  degrees, 
the  Masonry  of  men  had  been  reduced  lo  pure 
bnfFoodery;  and  that  of  women  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  having  now  for  most  part 
no  place  in  common  Masonry-  Till  at  last,  the 
zeal  of  the  Grand  Coplitn  (so  are  Ibe  Hieh- 
priests  of  Egypt  named)  had  signalized  itself 
by  restoring  (he  Masonry  of  both  seies  lo  its 
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Wiih  regard  to  the  great  q 
struciing  this  invaluable  Pentagon,  which  is 
to  abrilish  Original  Sin:  how  you  have  to 
choose  a  solitary  mountain,  and  call  it  Sinai  i 
and  build  a  Pavilion  on  it  to  be  named  Sion, 
with  twelve  sides,  in  every  side  a  window,  and 
three  stories,  one  of  which  is  named  Ararat; 
and  with  Twelve  Masters,  each  al  a  window, 
yourself  in  the  middle  of  Ihem,  go  through  un- 
speakable formalities,  vigils,  removals,  fasts, 
toils,  distresses,  and  hardly  gel  your  Pentagon 
after  all, — we  shall  say  nothing.  As  little 
concerning  the  stil!  siiander  and  painfuller 
process  of  Physical  Regeneration,  or  growing 
young  again  ;  a  ihing  not  to  be  accomplished 
wilhoul  a  forty-days'  course  of  medicine,  pun. 
gations,  sweating-baths,  fainting-fits,  root-diet, 
phlebotomy,  slarvalion,  and  desperation,  more 
perhaps  than  il  is  all  worth.  Leaving  Ihese 
interior  solemnities,  and  many  high  moral  pre- 
cepis  of  union,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  doctrines 
of  Immortality  and  what  not,  will  the  reader 
care  to  cast  an  indiffereoj  glabce  on  ceriaiit 
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lavished  on  theVenerable,  or  head  of  the  Lodge; 
aspiralLons,  insufflations,  incense'burning.t,  fu> 
migacions,  eiarcisms  of  the  Candidales  and  the 
garmenls  they  are  to  take ;  emblems  of  the 
sacro-sanct  Triad,  of  the  Moon,  of  the  San,  of 
ihe  Compass,  Squ,!™,  and  a  thousand  thousand 
other  iniqaitiea  and  ineptitades,  which  are  now 
we]]  known  in  tlie  world." 

"  We  above  made  mention  of  the  Grand 
Cophia.  By  this  lille  has  been  designated  the 
founder  or  restorer  of  Egyptian  Masonry. 
Cagliostro  made  no  difficulty  in  admitting"  (lo 
me  the  Inquisitor}  "  tliat  under  .luoh  name  he 
was  himself  meant:  now  in  this  system  the 
Grand  Cophta  is  compared  to  the  Highest :  Ihe 
most  solemn  acts  of  worship  are  paid  him  ; 
he  has  amhon.y  over  the  Angels;  he  ;s  ia- 
vnked  on  all  oceasions;  everything  is  done 
in  virtue  of  his  power ;  which  you  are  assnred 
he  derives  immediately  from  God.  Nay  more: 
amone  the  various  riles  observed  in  this  exer- 
cise of  Masonry,  you  are  ordered  (o  recite  (he 
Feni  Crealor  spiri  «•,  Ihe  Te  Beiim,  and  some 
Psalms  of  David:  to  such  an  excess  is  impu- 
dence and  audacity  carried,  that  in  the  Psalm, 
Menitnlo,  JJimiiiif,  ])avid  el  omnw  maitiuetudinii 
eJHi,  every  time  ihe  name  David  occurs,  that  of 
the  Grand  Cophta  is  to  be  substituted. 

"No  Religion  is  excluded  from  the  Ggypttan 
Society:  the  Jew,  the  Calvinist,  the  LnlherBn, 
can  be  admiiied  equally  weM  with  the  Catholic, 
if  so  be  thp^admjt  iheexL-ieuceof  Qodandlhe 
immml^lity  uf  the  souJ,"  "'I'he  men  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  nta-ster  take  Ihe  names  of  the 
cient  Prophets ;  Ihe  women  lhi>s»  of  the  Sibyls," 
'  •  "  Then  the  Grand  Minirens  blows  on  the 
face  of  the  female  Recip'endary.ail  along  from 
biowto  chin,  and  says:  "I  ?ive  you  this  hrealli, 
to  caa^e  to  genniuiiteand  become  alive  in  your 
heart  the  Truih  which  we  possess;  to  fortify 
in  you  Ihe,"  &c.,  &c. — "Guardian  of  the  new 
Knowledge  which  we  prepare  to  make  yoa 
partake  of,  by  the  sacred  names  of  Helios,  Meae, 
Tetragrammaion." 

"In  the  Esariitntltt  Illund  ^.printed  at  Paris 
in  1T89, 1  read  that  these  latter  words  were  sug- 
gested to  Cagliostro  as  Arabic  or  Sacred  ones  by 
a  Sleight-<if-hand  Man,  who  said  that  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a  spirit,  and  added  that  this  spirit  was 
the  Soul  of  a  Cabalist  Jew,  who  by  art-magic 
had  killed  his  pig  before  the  Christian  Advent." 

•  •  "They  take  a  young  iad,  or  a  girl  who 
is  in  the  slate  of  innocence:  such  they  call  Ihe 
Pupil  or  the  Cohntb ;  the  Venerable  communi- 
cates to  him  Ihe  power  he  would  have  had  be- 
fore (he  Fall  of  Man ;  which  power  consists 
mainly  in  commanding  the  pure  Spirits;  these 
Spirits  are  to  the  number  ofSeven :  it  is  said 
Ihey  surround  the  Throne;  and  that  they  go- 
lern  ihe  seven  Planets  :  their  names  are  Anael, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Zobiachel, 
Anachiel." 


Or  would  the  reader  wish  to  see  this  Columb 
in  action  !  She  can  act  in  two  ways  ;  either 
behind  a  curtain,  behind  a  hieroglyphioally- 
painted  Screen  with  "  table  and  three  candles  ;" 
or  as  here  "before  Ihe  Caraffe,"  and  showing 
face.  If  the  miracle  fail,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause she  is  not"  in  the  slate  of  innocence," — 
an  accidant  much  to  be  guarded  againsN  '  This 
Scene  is  ai  Mitiau ; — we  find,  indeed,  that  it  is 
a  Pvpil  affair,  not  a  Columb  one ;  but  for  the 
rest  that  is  perfectly  indifferent : 

"  Caglioslro  accordingly  (ii  is  his  own  story 
still)  brought  a  little  Boy  into  the  Lodge;  son 
of  a  nobleman  there.  He  placed  him  on  his 
knees  before  a  table,  whereon  stood  a  Bottle  of 
pare  water,  and  behind  this  some  hghted  can- 
dles :  he  made  an  exorcism  round  the  Boy,  put 
his  hand  on  his  head ;  and  both,  in  this  attitude, 
addressed  their  prayers  to  God  for  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  Having  then 
bid  the  child  look  into  the  Bottle,  directly  the 
child  cried  that  he  saw  a  garden.  Knowing 
hereby  that  Heaven  assisted  him,  Cagliostro 
took  Courage,  and  bade  the  child  ask  of  Qod 
the  grace  to  see  the  Angel  Michael.  At  first  the 
child  said :  '  I  see  something  white ;  I  know  not 
what  it  is.'  Then  he  began  jumping,  siamp- 
ins  like  a  possessed  creature,  and  cried: 
'There  now  !  I  see  a  child,  like  myself,  thai 
seems  to  have  something  angelical.'  AJ!  the 
assembly,  and  Caglioslro  himself,  remained 
speechless  with  emotion.  •  •  ■  The  child  being 
anew  exorcised,  with  the  hands  of  the  Venera- 
ble on  his  head,  and  the  customary  prayers 
addressed  lo  Heaven,  he  looked  in  to  the  Bottle, 
and  said,  he  saw  his  sister  at  that  moment 
coming  down  stairs,  and  embracing  one  of  her 
brothers.  That  appeared  impossible,  the  bro- 
ther in  question  being  then  hundreds  of  miles 
off:  however,  Cagliostro  felt  not  disconcerted  ; 
said  they  might  send  to  the  couniry-hoase 
(where  the  sister  was)  and  see."' 

Wonderful  enough.  Here,  however,  a  fact 
rather  sudden  transpires,  which  (as  the  Inqui- 
sition Biographer  well  urges)  must  serve  to 
undeceive  all  believers  in  Caglioslro ;  at  least, 
call  a  blush  into  (heir  cheeks.  It  seems:  "The 
Grand  cophta,  the  restorer,  the  propagator 
of  Egyptian  Masonry,  Count  Cagliostro  him- 
self, testifies,  in  most  part  of  his  System,  the 
profoundist  respect  for  the  Pairiarch  Moses: 
aarl  yet  this  same  Cagliostro  affirmed  before  his 
judges  that  he  had  always  fell  the  iusurroount- 
ablest  antipathy  to  Muses ;  and  attributes  this 
hatred  to  his  constant  opinion,  that  Moses  was 
a  thief  for  having   carried  off  the  Egyptian 


How  reconcile  these  two  inconsistencies''  Aye, 

But  to  finish  off  this  Egyptian  Mastni:  busi- 
ness, and  bring  it  all  to  a  focus,  we  shall  now, 
for  the  fir.'t  and  for  the  last  time,  peep  one 
moment  through  the  spyglass  of  Monsieur  de 
Luchel,inthal  Eiioiiiur/es  J/WiiWiofhis.  The 
whole  matter  being  so  much  of  a  chimera,  Imw 
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can  il  be  painted  otherwise  than  chimerically? 
Of  the  following  passage  one  thingis  true,  lliat 
a  creature  of  the  seed  of  Adam  believed  il  to 
be  true.    List,  list,  then;  O  list! 

"The  Recipiendary  is  led  by  a  darksome 
path,  into  an  immense  hall,  the  ceiling,  the 
walls,  the  floor  of  which  are  cohered  by  a  black 
cloth,  sprinkled  over  with  red  flames  and  me- 
nacing serpents:  three  sepulchral  lamps  emit, 
from  lime  to  time,  a  dying  glimmer;  and  the 
eye  half  distinguishes,  in  ihis  lugubrious  den, 
certain  wrecks  of  mortality  suspended  by 
funereal  crapes ;  a  heap  of  skeletons  forms  in 
the  centre  a  sort  of  altar;  on  both  sides  of  it 
are  piled  books ;  some  contain  menaces  a^in!;t 
the  perjured;  others  the  deadly  narrative  of 
the  vengeances  which  the  Invisible  Spirit  has 
exacted ;  of  the  infernal  evocations  for  a  long 
time  pronounced  in  vain. 

"  Eight  hours  elapse.  Then  Phantoms,  trail- 
ing monuary  veils,  slowly  cross  the  hall,  and 
sink  ID  caverns,  without  audible  noise  of  trap- 
doors or  of  falling.  You  notice  only  that  they 
are  )?one,  by  a  fetid  odour  eihaled  from  them. 

"TheiSovice  remains  four-and-lwenty  hoars 
in  this  gloomy  abode,  in  the  midst  of  a  freezing 
silence.  A  rigorous  fast  has  already  weakened 
his  thinking  faculties.  Liquors,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  flrst  weary,  and  at  length  wear 
out  his  senses.  At  his  feet  are  placed  three 
cups,  filled  with  a  drink  of  greenish  colour. 
Necessity  lifts  them  towards  his  lips ;  invo- 
luntarily fear  repels  them. 

"  Ai  last  appears  two  men ;  looked  upon  as 
the  ministers  of  death.  These  gii-d  the  pale  brow 
of  the  Kecipiendary  with  an  auroral -col  cured  ri- 
band, dipt  iu  blood,  and  full  of  silvered  charac- 
ters mLxed  with  the  figure  of  OurLady  of  Loretto. 
He  receives  a  copper  crucifiit,  of  two  inches 
length ;  to  his  neck  are  hang  a  sort  of  amulets, 
wrapped  in  violet  cloth.  He  is  stripl  of  his 
clDlhes;  which  two  ministering  brethren  de- 
posit on  a  fniieral  pile, erected  at  the  oihe-  uitl 
of  the  hall.  With  blood,on  his  naked  b<idy,  are 
traced  crosses.  In  this  slate  of  suffering  and 
humiliatioa,  he  sees  approaching  with  large 
strides  five  I'hanloKOs,  armed  with  swords,  and 
clad  in  a  a  rments  dropping  blood.  Their  faces 
are  veiled  ;  they  spread  a  velvet  carpel  on  the 
floor;  kneel  there;  pray;  and  remain  with  out- 
stretched hands  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and 
face  filed  on  the  ground,  in  deep  silence.  An 
hour  passes  in  this  painful  attitude.  After 
which  fatiguing  trial,  plaintive  cries  are  heard ; 
the  funeral  pile  takes  fire,  yet  casts  only  a  pale 
light;  the  garments  are  thrown  on  il  and  buml. 
A  colossal  and  almost  transparent  Figure  rises 
from  the  very  bosom  of  the  pile.  At  sight  of 
it,  the  five  prostrated  men  fall  into  convulsions 
insupportable  w  look  on:  the  too  faithful  imaRe 
of  those  foaming  slrnggles  wherein  a  mortal  ai 
handgrips  with  a  sudden  pain  ends  by  sinking 

"Then  a  trembling  voice  pierces  the  vault. 
and  articulates  the  formula  of  those  ejtecrable 
oaths  that  are  to  be  sworn :  my  pen  falters  i  I 
Ihmk  myself  almost  guilty  to  retrace  them." 

0  Luchei,  what  a  taking!  Is  there  no  hope 
left,  Ihinkest  thou  ?  Thy  brain  is  all  gone  to 
addled  albumen ;  help  seems  none,  if  not  in 
tha'  last  moiher'a-bosom  of  all   the   ruined: 


B ran dy-and- water ! — An  unfeeling  world  way 
laugh ;  but  ought  to  recollect  that,  forty  years 
ago,  these  things  were  sad  realities, — in  the 
heads  of  many  men. 

As  to  the  execrable  oaths,  this  seems  the 
main  one:  "Honour  and  respect  Aqua  Tof- 
fana,  as  a  sure,  prompt,  and  necessary  means 
of  purging  the  Globe,  by  the  death  or  the 
hebetation  of  snob  as  endeavour  to  debase 
the  Truth,  of  snatch  it  from  our  hands."  And 
so  the''cata strophe  ends  by  bathing  our  poor 
half-dead  Kecipiendary  first  in  htood,  then, 
after  some  genuflections, in  water;  and  "serv- 
ing him  a  repast  composed' of  roots, — we 
grieve  to  say  mere  potatoes-and-point. 

Figure  now  all  this  boundless  cunningly 
devised  A^lomeraie  of  royal-arches,  death's- 
heads,  hier.jgiyphically  paiuted  screens,  Co- 
Juni6>"in  the  Slate  of  innocence;"  with  spa 
cious  masonic  halls,  dark,  or  in  the  favour- 
ablest  ihejtrical  light-and-dark ;  Kircher's 
magic-lanlem,  Beishaz/ar  hand- writings,  (of 
phosphorus ;)  "pl.iimive  tones,"  gong-beatings ; 
hoary  beard  of  a  supernatural  Grand  Cophta 
emei^ing  from  the  gloom; — and  how  it  acts 
not  only  indirectly  through  the  foolish  senses 
of  men,  but  directly  on  their  Imagination ; 
connecting  itself  with  Enoch  and  Elias,  with 
Philanthropy,  Immortality,  Eleu the ro mania, 
and  Adam  Weisshaupl's  Illuminati,  and  so 
downwards  to  the  infinite  Deep  :  figure  all 
this;  and  in  the  centre  of  il,  sitting  eager  and 
alert,  the  skilfollest  Panoui^os,  working  the 
mighty  chaos,  into  a  creation — of  ready  mo- 
ney. In  such  a  wide  pla&lic  ocean  of  sham 
and  foam  had  the  Archquack  now  happily  be- 
gun (0  envelope  himself. 

Accordingly  he  goes  forth  prospering  and 
to  prosper.  Arrived  in  any  City,  he  has  but 
by  masonic  grip  to  accredit  himself  withthe 
Venerable  of  the  place;  and,  not  by  degrees 
as  formerly,  but  in  a  single  night,  is  introduced 
in  Grand  Lodge  to  all  that  is  fattest  and  fool- 
ishest  far  or  near;  and  m  the  fittest  arena,  a 
gil^pasIeboa^d  Masonic  hall.  There  between 
the  two  pillars  of  Jachiu  and  Buaz,  can  the 
great  Sheepstealer  see  his  whole  flock  (of 
Dupeables)  assembled  in  one  penfold;  aflec- 
tionaiely  blatant,  licking  the  hand  they  are  to 
bleed  by.  Victorious  Acharat-Beppo !  The 
genius  of  Amazement,  moreover,  has  now 
shed  her  glory  round  him ;  he  is  radiant-head- 
ed, a  snpemaiaral  by  his  very  gait.  Beluld 
him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vivats.  or  in 
awe-struck  silence:  gilt-pasteboard  Freemo- 
sons  receive  him  under  the  Steel-Arch  (of 
crossed  sabres ;)  he  mounts  to  the  Seal  of  the 
Venerable;  holds  high  discourse  hours  long 
on  Masonry,  Morality,  Universal  Science,  Di- 
vinity, and  Things  in  general,  with  "3  sub- 
limity, an  emphasis,  and  unction,"  proceeding, 
il  appears,  "from  tbe  special  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Then  there  are  Egyptiafi 
Lodges  to  he  founded,  corresponde4  with  (a 
thing  involving  expense;)  elementary  frac- 
tions of  many  a  priceless  arcanum  (nay,  if 
the  place  will  stand  il,  of  the  PenlagoD  itself) 
can  be  given  to  the  purified  in  life :  ho« 
gladly  wonld  he  give  them,  but  they  have  to  te 
brought  from  the  uttermosl^nds  of  (M  world 
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and  cost  money.  Now,  loo,  wilh  what  ten- 
fold impetuosUy  do  all  the  old  irades  of  Egjp- 
lian  Drops,  Beau ty-w ale rs.  Secret-favours,  ex- 
pand ihemselves,  and  rise  in  price  !  Life- 
weary,  moneyed  Donolhing,  Ibis  seraphic 
Coaniess  is  Grand  Priestess  of  the  Egj-ptJan 
Female  Lodges ;  has  a  touch  of  ^e  supra- 
muniSane  Undine  in  her:  among  all  tliy  in- 
trigues, hadsi  ihou  ever  yet  Endymion-Iike  an 
intrigue  with  the  lunar  Diana,— called  also 
Hecaie !  And  thou,  O  Bntique,  much-lovins; 
faded  Dowager,  Iks  Squire-of-dames  can  (it 
appears  probable)  command  the  Seven  Angels, 
Uriel,  Anaehiel  and  Company ;  at  lowest,  has 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  fixed  on  him! — The 
dog  pockets  money  enough,  and  can  seem  to 
despise  money. 

To  us,  much  meditating  on  the  matter,  it 
seemed  perhaps  strangest  of  all,  how  Count 
Cagliostro,  received  onder  the  Steel  Arch, 
could  hold  Discourses,  of  from  one  to  three 
hours  long,  on  Universal  Science,  of  such 
unction,  we  do  not  say  as  to  seem  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  not  to  get  him  lugged 
out  of  doors,  (after  his  first  head  of  method,) 
and  drowued  in  whole  oceans  of  salt-and- 
warer.  The  man  could  not  speak ;  only  bab- 
ble in  Itmg-winded  diffusions,  chaotic  circum- 
volutions tending  nowhither.  He  had  no 
thought  for  speaking  with  ;  he  bad  not  even  a 
l;in^uage.  His  Sicilian-Italian,  and  Laquais- 
de-Place  French,  garnished  with  shreds  from 
all  European  dialects,  was  wholly  intelligible 
to  no  mortal ;  a  Tower-of-Babel  jai^on,  which 
raaile  many  think  him  a  kind  of  Jew.  But 
indeed,  with  the  language  of  Greeks,  or  of 
Angels,  what  heller  were  itT  The  man  once 
for  all  has  no  articulate  utterance;  thai  tongue 
of  his  emits  noises  enough,  but  no  speech. 
Let  him  begiik  the  plainest  story,  his  stream 
stagnates  at  the  first  stage;  chafes  {"ahem  ! 
ahem  !") ;  loses  itself  in  the  earth ;  or,  burst- 
ing over.  Bies  abroad  without  bank  or  chan- 
nel,— into  separate  plashes.  Not  a  stream, 
but  a  lake,  a  wide-spread  indefinite  marsh. 
His  whole  thought  is  confused,  inextricable ; 
what  thought,  what  resemblance  of  thought 
he  has,  cannot  deliver  itself,  except  in  gasps, 
blustering  gushes,  spasmodic  reflaences,  which 
made  bad  worse.  Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble  i  how  thou  bubblest,  foolish  "Bahbly- 
jock !"  Hear  him  once,  (and  on  a  dead-lift 
occasion,)  as  the  Inquisition  Gumey  reports  it : 

■"I  mean,  and  I  wish  to  mean,  that  even  as 
those  who  honour  their  father  and  nioiher,  and 
respect  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  are  blessed  of 
God  1  even  so  ail  that  I  did,  I  did  it  by  the  or- 
der of  God.  with  the  power  which  he  vouch- 
safed me,  and  to  the  advantage  of  God  and  of 
Holy  Church  ;  and  I  mean  to  give  the  proofs 
of  ail  that  I  have  done  and  said,  nol  only  phy- 
sically but  morally,  by  showing  that  as  I  have 
servediGod  for  God  and  by  the  power  of  God, 
he  has  given  me  at  last  the  counierpolson  to 
confound  and  combat  Hell ;  for  I  know  no 
other  enemies  than  those  that  are  in  Hell,  and 
if  I  am  wrong  the  Holy  Father  will  punish 
me  ;  if  I  am  right  he  will  reward  me,  and  if 
the  Holy  Father  could  get  into  his  hands  to- 
night these  answers  of  mine,  I  predict  to  all 
brethren,  believers   and    unbelievers,  that  I 


should  be  at  liberty  to-morrow  morning.'  Be- 
ing desired  to  give  these  proofs  then,  he  an- 
swered :  'To  prove  that  I  have  been  chosen 
of  God  as  an  apostle  to  defend  and  propagate 
religion,  I  say  that  as  the  Holy  Church  has 
instituted  pastors  to  demonstrate  in  face  of 
the  world  (hat  she  is  the  true  Catholic  faith, 
even  so,  having  operated  with  approbation  and 
by  the  counsel  of  pastors  of  the  Holy  Church, 
I  am,  as  I  said,  fully  justified  in  regard  to  all 
my  operations ;  and  these  pastors  have  as- 
sured me  that  ray  Egyptian  Order  was  divine, 
and  deserved  lo  be  formed  into  an  Order  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Holy  Father,  as  I  said  in  an- 
other inierrogatory.'" 

How  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  said  we, 
could  such  a  babbling,  bubbling  Turkey-cock 
speak  "  with  nnction  V 

Two  things  here  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
First,  the  difference  between  speaking  and 
public  speaking;  a  difference  altogether  ge- 
neric. Secondly,  the  wonderful  power  of  a 
certain  audacity,  (often  named  impndence.) 
Was  it  never  Ihy  hard  fortune,  good  Reader, 
lo  attend  any  Meeling  convened  for  Public 
purposes ;  any  Bible  Society,  Reform,  Con- 
servative, Thatched-Tavem,  Hogg-Dinner,  or 
other  such  Meeting?  Thou  hast  seen  some 
full-fed  Long-ear,  by  free  determination,  or  on 
t  constraint,  start  to  his  legs  and  give 
'.  Well  aware  wert  thou  thai  there  was 
lad  not  been,  could  not  be,  in  that  entire 
ranium  of  his  any  fraction  of  an  idea: 
nevenheless  mark  him.  If  at  first  an  omi- 
haze  Hit  round.and  nothing, not  even  non- 
^  dwell  in  his  recollection, — heed  it  not; 
let  him  but  plunge  desperately  on,  the  spell  is 
broken.  Com raon-pl aces  enough  are  at  hand; 
■'labour  of  love,"  "rights  of  suffering  mil- 
ions,"  "throne  and  altar,"  "divine  gift  of 
lOng,"  or  what  else  it  may  be ;  the  Meeting,  by 
Is  very  name,  has  environed  itself  in  a  given 
element  of  Coraraon-place.  But  anon,  behold 
how  his  talking-organs  f;ets  heated,  and  the 
friction  vanishes;  cheers,  applauses  (with  the 
previous  dinner  and  strong  drink)  raise  him 
10  the  height  of  noblest  temper.  And  now  (as 
for  your  vociferous  Dullard  is  easiest  of  all) 
let  him  keep  on  the  soft,  safe  paraUet  course, 
[parallel  (o  the  Truth,  or  nearly  so;  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  nol  in  conlaet  with  it.)  no  obstacle 
will  meet  him  ;  on  the  favouring  ■'  given  ele* 
nent  of  Common-place"  he  triumphantly  ca- 
-eers.  He  is  as  the  ass,  whom  you  took  and 
;ast  headlong  inlo  the  wat^r:  the  water  at 
irst  threatens  lo  swallow  him;  but  he  finds, 
o  his  astonishment,  that  he  can  gwi'm  therein, 
bal  it  is  buoyant  and  bears  him  along.  One 
iole  condition  is  indispensable:  audacity,  (vul- 
garly called  impudence.)  Our  ass  must 
comTHil  himself  10  his  watery  "element;"  in 
free  daring,  strike  forth  his  four  limbs  from 
him:  then  shall  he  not  drown  and  sink,  but 
:  gloriously  forward,  and  swim,  lo  the 
admiration  of  bystanders.  The  ass,  safe 
landed  on  Ihe  other  bank,  shakes  his  rough 
wonderslruck  himself  a(  life  faculty  that 
lay  in  him,  and  waves  joyfully  his  long  ears: 
so  loo  the  public  speaker.  Cagliostro,  as  we 
know  him  of  old,  is  not  withoul  a  certain 
blubbery  oiliness,  (of  soul  as  of  body,)  with 
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Tehemence  lying  under  ii;  has  the  voluble st, 
noisiest  longue  ;  and  in  the  audacity  vulgarly 
called  impudence  is  without  a  fellow.  The 
Common-places  of  such  Steel-Arch  Meetings 
are  scon  at  his  Snger  ends:  that  same  blub- 
bery  oiliness  and  vehemence  lying  under  it 
(once  give  them  an  element  and  sliranlus)  are 
the  very  gill  of  a  iuenl  public  speaker — lo 
Dnpeables. 

Here  lot  let  us  mention  a  circumstance,  not 
insignificant,  if  Irae,  which  it  may  readily 
enough  be.  lu  younger  years,  BeppoBalsamo 
once,  It  IS  recorded,  look  some  pains  to  pro- 
cure, "from  a  connlty  vicar,"  underquite  false 
pretences,"abitof  coiion  steeped  in  holy  oils." 
What  could  such  bit  of  cotton  steeped  in  hoi; 
oils  do  for  him!  An  Unbeliever  from  any 
basis  of  conviction  the  unbelieving  Beppo 
could  never  be  ;  but  solely  from  stupidity  and 
bad  moraU.  Might  \\\ere  not  lie  in  that  chaotic 
blobbery  nature  of  his,  at  the  bottom  of  all,  a 
certain  musk-grain  of  real  Superstitious  Be- 
lief! How  wonderfully  such  a  musb-grain  of 
Belief  will  flavour,and  impregnate  with  seduc- 
tive odour,  a  whole  inward  world  of  Quackery, 
so  ifiat  every  fibre  thereof  shall  smell  i™&t,  is 
jReM  k-cown.  No  Quack  can  persuade  like 
him  who  has  himself  some  persuasion.  Hay, 
so  wondrous  is  the  act  of  Believing,  Deception 
and  Self-deception  must,  rigorously  speaking, 
coexist  in  all  Quacks;  and  he  perhaps  were 
definable  as  the  best  Quack,  in  trhom  the 
smallest  musk-grain  of  the  latter  would  suf- 
ficiently flavour  the  largest  mass  of  the  former. 

But  indeed,  as  we  kno"*"  otherwise,  was 
there  not  in  Caglioslro  a  certain  pinchbeck 
counterfeit  of  all  that  is  golden  and  good  in 
wan,  of  somewhat  even  that  is  best  1  Cheers, 
and  illuminated  hieroglyphs,  and  the  ravish- 
ment of  thronging  audiences,  can  make  him 
maudlin;  his  very  wickedness  of  practice  will 
render  him  louder  in  eloquence  of  theory; 
and  "philanthropy,"  "divine  science,"  "depth 
of  unknown  worlds,"  "finer  feelings  of  the 
heart,"  and  such  like  shall  draw  tears  from 
most  asses  of  sensibility.  Neither,  indeed,  is 
it  of  moment  how/t™  his  elementary  Common- 
places are,  how  empty  his  head  is,  so  he  bui 
agitate  it  well ;  thus  a  lead  drop  or  two,  put 
into  the  emptiest  dry-bladder,  and  jin(;led  to 
and  fro,  n>i11  make  noise  enough ;  and  even 
(if  skilfully  jingled)  a  kind  of  mflrliat  music. 

Such  is  the  Cagliostric  pal  ver.  that  bewitches 
all  manner  of  believing  sonls.  If  the  ancient 
Father  was  named  Chrysostom,  or  Mouih-of- 
Goid,  be  the  modem  Quack  named  Pinch- 
becko-stom,  or  Moolh-of-Pinchbeck;  in  an 
Age  of  Bronze  such  metal  finds  elective  aflini- 
ties.  On  the  whole,  too,  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing what  element  your  Quack  specially  works 
in;  the  element  of  Wonder  f  TheGenuine.be 
he  artist  or  artisan,  works  in  the  (initade  of 
the  Known ;  the  Quack  in  the  infiuitude  of  the 
Unknown.  And  then  how,  in  rapidesl 
gression,  he  grows  and  advances,  once 
hiro !  "  Your  name  is  op,"  says  the  adage, 
"you  may  lie  in  bed."  A  nimbus  of  Renown 
and  preternatural  Astonishment  envelopes 
Cagliostro;  enchants  the  general  eye.  The 
few  reasoningraonals,  scattered  here  and  there, 
that  see  through  him,  deafened  in  the  univer- 


sal hubbub,  shut  iheir  lips  in  sorrowful  dis 
dain  i  cunfident  in  the  grand  remedy.  Time 
The  Enchanter  meanwhile  rolls  on  his  way, 
what  boundless  materials  of  Deceptibility 
(which  are  two  mainly;  first.lguorance, espe- 
cially Brute-mindedness,  the  natural  fruit  of 
religious  Unbelief;  then  Greediness)  exist  over 
Europe,  in  this  the  most  deceivable  of  modern 
ages,  are  stirred  up,  fermenting  in  his  behooE 
He  careers  onward  as  a  Comet;  his  nucleus 
(of  paying  and  praising  Dupes)  embraces,  in 
long  radius,  what  city  and  province  he  rests 
over;  his  thinner  tail  (of  wondering  and 
curious  Dupes)  stretches  into  remotest  lands. 
Good  Lavaler,  from  amid  his  Swiss  Mountains, 
could  say  of  him :  "  Cagliostro,  a  man ;  and  a 
man  such  as  few  are ;  in  whom,  however,  I 
am  not  a  believer.  O  that  he  were  simple  of 
heart  and  humble,  tike  a  child ;  thai  be  had 
feeling  for  the  sin-plicity  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Lord  (Hulifit  drs  Herrnl') 
Who  were  so  great  as  he  1  Cagliostro  often 
tells  what  is  not  true,  and  promises  what  he 
does  not  perform.  Yet  do  I  nowise  hold  his 
operations  as  deception,  though  they  are  not 
what  he  calls  them."*  If  good  Lavater  could 
so  say  of  him,  what  must  other.s  have  been 

Coinet-wisn,  progressing  with  loud  flourish 
of  kellledrupis,  everywhere  under  the  Steel 
Arch,  evoking  spirits,  transmuting  metals  (to 
such  as  could  stand  it,)  the  Archquack  has 
traversed  Saxony  ;  at  Leipsic  has  run  athwart 
the  hawser  of  a  brother  quack  (poor  Schropfer, 
here  scaicely  recogili^able  as  "  Sciefferi,")  and 
wrecked  him.  Throtigh  Eastern  Germany, 
Prussian  Poland,  he  progresses;  and  so  now 
at  length  (in  the  spring  of  1780)  has  arrived 
at  Petersburgh.  His  pavilion  is  erected  here, 
his  flag  prosperously  hoisted:  Mason-lodges 
have  long  ears;  he  is disiribniing  (as  has  now 
become  his  wont)  Spagiric  Food,  medicine  for 
llie  poor;  a  train-oil  Prince  Potemkin  (or 
something  like  him,  for  accounts  are  dubious) 
feels  his  chops  water  over  a  seraphic  Sera- 
phina :  all  goes  merry,  and  promises  the 
best.  But  in  those  despotic  countries  the  Police 
is  so  arbitrary  1  Cagliostm's  Ihaumalurgy 
must  be  overhauled  by  the  Empress's  Physi- 
cian (Rogerson,  a  hard  Annandaie  Scot;)  is 
found  naught,  (he  Spagiric  Food  unfit  for  a 
dog:  and  so,  (he  whole  particulars  of  his  Lord- 
ship's conduct  being  put  together,  the  result  is 
that  he  'must  leave  Petersburgh,  in  a  given 
brief  term  of  hours.  Happy  for  him  that  it  was 
so  brief;  scarcely  is  he  gone,  till  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  appears  with  a  complaint,  that  he 
has  falsely  assumed  the  Prussian  uniform  at 
Rome;  the  Spanish  Ambasisador  with  a  still 
graver  complaint,  that  he  has  forged  bills  at 
Cadiz.  However,  he  is  safe  over  the  marches  ; 
let  them  complain  their  fiU. 

In  Courland  and  in  Poland  great  things 
await  him  ;  yet  not  unalloyed  by  two  small  re- 
verses. The  famed  Countess  von  der  Recke, 
(a  born  Fair  Saint,  what  (he  Germans  call 
SchSae  Seele,)  as  yet  quite  young  in  heart  and 
experience,  but  broken  down  with  grief  for  de- 
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parted  friends,  seeks  to  question  the  world- 
famous  Spirit-sum  mo  tier  on  the  secrets  of 
the  Invisible  Kingdoms;  whither,  with  fond, 
strained  eyes,  she  is  incessantly  looking.  The 
galmtaikias  of  Pinchbecko-stom  cannot  impose 
on  ihis  pure-minded  simple  woman;  she  re- 
cognises the  Quack  in  him,  (and  in  a  printed 
Book  makes  known  the  same:)  Mephisto's 
mortifying  experience  with  Margaret,  as  above 
foretold,  renews  itself  for  Cagliostro.'  At 
Warsaw  too,  though  he  disoonrses  on  Egyptian 
Maaonry,  on  Medical  Philosophy,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  Doctors,  and  peilbrms  successfully 
wtlh  Pupil  and  Columb,  a  certain  "  Count  M." 
cherishes  more  than  doubt;  which  ends  in 
certainly,  in  a  written  Cagliotlru  Unmasktd. 
The  Archquack,  triumphant,  sumptuously 
feasted  in  the  city,  has  retired  with  a  chosen 
set  of  believers,  with  whom,  however,  was  this 
unbelievinf;"M,"  in  to  the  country,  to  transmute 
metals,  to  prepare  perhaps  Ihe  Prntagon  itself. 
All  that  ni  Jib  I,  before  leaving  Warsaw,  "our 
dear  Master"  had  spent  conversing  with  spirits. 
Spiritsi  cries  "M.:"  Not  he;  but  melting 
ducats;  he  has  melted  a  mass  of  them  in  ihis 
crucible,  which  now,  by  sleight  of  hand,  he 
would  fain  substitute  for  that  other,  filled  as 
you  alf  saw,  with  red-lead,  carefully  luted  down, 
smelted,  set  b>  cool,  smuggled  from  among 
our  hands,  and  now  (look  at  it,  ye  assesi) 
— found  broken  and  hidden  among  these 
bushes !  Neither  does  the  Pentagon,  or  Eliiir 
of  Life,  or  whatever  it  was,  prosper  belter. 
"Onr  sweet  Master  enters  into  expostulation ;" 
"iwears  by  his  great  God,  and  his  honour, 
that  he  will  finish  the  work  and  make  us  happy. 
He  carries  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  propose 
that  he  shall  work  with  chains  on  his  feet ; 
and  consents  to  lose  his  life,  by  the  hands  of 
his  disciples,  if  before  the  end  of  the  /<no-lh 
;.ii.isij*,  his  uoid  he  not  made  good.  He  lays 
his  hand  on  Ihe  ground,  and  kisses  it;  hold.' 
it  up  10  Heaven,  and  again  takes  God  to  wit 
ness  thai  he  speaks  frae ;  calls  on  him  to  ex 
terminate  him  if  he  lies."  A  vision  of  jhi 
hoary-bearded  Grand  Cophla  himself  makes 
nighl  solemn.  In  vain!  The  sherds  of  the' 
broken  red-lead  crucible  (which  pretends  t 
siand  here  unbroken  half-full  of  silver)  li 
i/ie!«, before  your  eyes:  thai  "resemblance of 
sleeping  child,"  grown  visible  in  the  magic 
cooking  of  our  Ehiir.proves  to  be  an  inserted 
rnsemary-leaf:  the  Grand  Cophta  c 
gone  too  soon. 

Count  "  M."  balancing  towards  the  opposite 
extreme,  even   thinks  him   inadequ 
Quack. 

"  Far  from  being  modest,"  says  this  Un- 
majker, "  he  brags  beyond  expression,  in  any- 
body's presence,  especially  in  women's,  of  ihe 
grand  faculties  he  possesses.  Every  word  is 
an  exas:ge ration,  or  a  statement  you  feel  to  be 
improbable.  The  smallest  contradiction  puts 
him  iti  fury:  his  vanity  breaks  through  on  all 
sides !  he  lets  you  give  him  a  festival  that  sets 
the  whole  city  a-talking.  Most  impostors  are 
supple,  and  endeavour  to  gain  friends.  This 
one,  you  might  say,  studies  to  appear  arrogant, 
to  make  all  men  enemies,  by  his  rude  injurious 
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speeches,  by  the  squabbles  and  grudges  he  in- 
mong  friends."  "  He  qnarrels  with 
tors  for  trifles  ;  fancies  that  a  simple 
giving  of  the  lie  will  persuade  the  public  that 
they  are  liars."  "Schropfer  at  Leipsic  was 
far  cleverer."  "  He  should  get  some  ventrilo- 
quist for  assistant:  should  read  some  Books 
of  Uheroisiry ;  study  Ihe  tricks  of  Philadelphia 
and  Comus."' 

Fair  advices,  good  "M. ;"  but  do  not  yoti 
yourself  admit  that  he  has  a  "  natural  genius 
for  deception;"  above  all  ihings,  "a  forehead 
1.  (.fmnt  d'airain,)  which  nothing  can  dis- 
I"  To  such  a  genius,  and  such  a  brow, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  ventrilo- 
quists  in   Nature,  can   add   little.    Give  (he 
Archquack  his  due.    These  arrogancies  of 
his  prove  only  that  he  is  mounted  on  his  high 
borse,  and  has  now  the  world  under  him. 

Such  reverses  (occurring  in  Ihe  lot  of  every 
man)  are,  for  our  Cagliostro,  but  as  specks  in 
ihe  blaze  of  the  meridian  Sun.  With  ondim- 
med  lustre  he  is,  as  heretofore,  handed  over 
from  this  "Prince  P."  to  that  "Prince  Q." 
mong  which  h«;h  believing  potentates,  what 
i  no  incredulous  "Count  M.I"  His  pockets 
re  distended  with  dttcats  and  diamonds;  he 
5  off  to  Vienna,  to  Frankfort,  to  Strasburg,  by 
xira  post ;  and  there  also  will  work  miracles. 
The  train  he  commonly  took  with  him,"  says 
the  Inquisition  Biographer,  "  corresponded  to 
the  rest;  he  always  travelled  post,  with  a  con- 
siderable suite:  couriers,  lackeys,  body-ser- 
vants, domestics  of  all  ."oris,  sumpiuoosly 
dressed,  gave  an  air  of  reality  to  the  high  birth 
he  vaunted.  The  very  liveries  he  got  made 
at  Paris  cost  twenty  Laim  each.  Apartments 
furnished  in  the  height  of  the  mode;  a  magni* 
ficent  table,  open  to  numerous  guests;  rich 
dresses  for  himself  and  his  wife,  corresponded 
to  this  luxurious  way  of  life.  His  feigned 
generosity  likewise  made  a  great  noise.  Often 
he  gratuitously  doctored  the  poor,  and  even 
gave  (beni  alms."f 

III  the  inside  of  all  this  splendid  travelling 
and  lodging  economy,  are  to  be  seen,  as  we 
know,  two  suspicious-looking  rouged  or  nn- 
rouged  figures,  of  a  Count  and  a  Countess; 
lolling  on  their  cushions  there,  with  a  jaded, 
haggard  kind  of  aspect,  they  eye  one  another 
sullenly,  in  silence,  with  a  scarce-suppressed 
indignation;  for  each  (hinks  the  other  does 
not  work  enough  and  eats  too  much.  Whether 
Dame  Lorenza  followed  her  peculiar  side  of 
Ihe  business  with  reluctance  or  witb  free 
alacrity,  is  a  moot-point  among  Biographers: 
not  so,  that,  wi^h  her  choleric  adipose  Arch- 
quack, she  had  a  sour  life  of  it,  and  brawl- 
ing abounded.  If  we  look  still  farther  in- 
wards, and  try  to  penetrate  the  inmost  self- 
consciousness  (what  in  another  man  would  be 
called  ihe  conscience)  of  the  Archquack  him- 
self, the  view  gets  most  uncertain  ;  little  or 
nothing  (o  be  seen  bui  a  thick  faitacious  haze. 
Which  indeed  wns  the  main  thing  extant  there. 
Much  in  Ihe  Count  Front-d'airain  remains 
dubious;  yet  hardly  this:  his  want  of  clear 
insight  into  any  thing,  most  of  all  into  his  owu 
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inner  man.  Canning  in  Che  supreme  degree 
he  has;  intellecl  nejsl  to  none.  Nay,  is  not 
cunning  (couple  it  with  an  esurient  character) 
the  natural  consequence  of  dejei'ivc  inleliecr, 
ll  is  properly  the  vehement  exercise  of  a  short, 
poor  vision ;  of  an  intellect  sunlc,  hemired ; 
which  can  attain  to  no  free  vision,  otherwise 
it  wonld  lead  the  esurient  man  to  he  honest. 

Meanwhile  gleams  of  muddy  light  will  occa- 
sionally visit  all  mcrtals;  every  living  creature 
(according  roMilion,  the  very  Devil)  has  some 
more  or  less  faint  resemblance  of  a  Con- 
science; must  make  inwardly  certain  auricular 
confessions,  absolutions,  professions  of  faith, 
— were  it  only  thai  he  Joes  not  yet  quite 
loathe,  and  so  proceed  to  hang  himself.  What 
Euch  a  Porcua  as  Oagliostro  might  specially 
feel,  and  thiulc,  and  be,  were  dilRcuU  in  any 
case  to  say;  much  more  when  contradiction 
and  mystification,  designed  and  unavoidable, 
■o  involve  the  matter.  One  of  the  most 
authentic  documents  preserved  of  him  is  the 
Picture  of  his  Visage.  An  BfBgies  once  uni- 
versally difiiised;  in  oil-paint,  aquatint,  marble, 
stucco,  and  perhaps  );ingerbread,  decorating 
millions  of  apartments:  of  which  remarkable 
Effigies  one  copy,  engraved  in  the  line-manner, 
happily  still  lies  here.  Finest  of  visages; 
worthy  to  be  worn  by  the  Quack  of  Quacks  ! 
A  most  porlenlouB  face  of  scoundrelism:  a  fat, 
snub,  abominable  face;  dew-lapped,  3al-nosed, 
greasy,  full  of  greediness,  sensuality,  oilike 
obstinacy  i  a  forehead  impudent,  refusing  to 
be  ashamed ;  and  then  two  eyes  turned  up 
seraphically  languishing,  as  in  divine  con- 
templation and  adoration;  a  touch  of  quiz 
tool  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
qiiacli-face  produced  by  the  eli!hieen(h  cen- 
lury.  There  he  sits,  and  .seraphicalty  lan- 
gaishes,  with  this  epigraph: 

A  probable  conjecture  were  thai  this  same 
Theosopliy,  Theophilanthropy,  Solacement  of 
the  Poor,  to  which  our  Archquack  now  more 
imd  more  betook  himself,  might  serve  not  only 
as  bird-lime  for  external  game,  but  also  half- 
unconsciously  as  salve  for  assuaging  his  own 
tpir  taal  sates.  Am  not  I  a  charitable  man  ? 
could  the  Archquack  say:  if  I  have  erred 
myself,  have  I  not,  hy  fheosophic  ancluoiis 
discourses,  removed  much  cause  of  error? 
The  lying,  the  qaacitery,  what  are  these  but 
the  method  of  accommodating  yourself  lo  the 
temper  of  men ;  of  getting  their  ear,  (heir  dull 
long  ear,  which  Honesty  had  no  chance  to 
catchi  Nay,  at  worst,  is  not  this  an  unjust 
world  1  full  of  nothing  but  beasts  of  prey,  four- 
footed  or  two-footed  f  Nature  has  commanded, 
■aying:  Man,  help  thyself.  Ought  not  the 
man  of  my  genius,  B.nce  he  was  not  born  a 
Prince,  since  in  these  scandalous  times  he  has 
not  been  elected  a  Prince,  to  make  himself 
one?  If  not  by  open  violence,  (for  which  he 
wants  mililary  force ;)  then  sorely  by  superior 
science, — eiercised  in  a  private  way.  Heal 
the  diseases  of  the  Poor,  the  far  deeper  dis- 
eases of  the  ignorant :  in  a  word,  found 
Egyptian  Lodges,  and  get  the  means  of  found- 


ing them. — By  such  soliloquies  can  Count 
Front-of- brass  Piochhecko-stom,  in  rare  afra- 
biliar  hours  of  self-questioning,  compose  him- 
self. For  the  rest,  such  hours  are  rare;  the 
Count  is  a.  man  of  action  and  digestion,  not  of 
self-questioning;  usually  the  d.iy  brings  ils 
abundant  task;  there  is  no  time  for  abstrac- 
tions,— of  the  metaphysical  sort. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Count  has  arrived  at 
Strasburg;  is  working  higher  wonders  than 
Al  Strasburg,  indeed,  (in  the  year  1783,) 
i  his  apotheosis:  what  we  can  call  the 
lation  and  Fourth  Act  of  his  Life-drama. 
He  was  here  for  a  number  of  Inonths ;  in  full 
blossom  and  radiance,  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  In  large  hired  hospitals, 
he  with  open  drug-box,  (containing  "Extract 
of  Saturn,")  and  even  with  open  purse,  re- 
es  (he  suffering  poor;  unfolds  himself 
iblike,  angelic  lo  a  believing  few,  of  the 
I  classes ;  turns  a  silent  minatory  lion-face 
mhelievers,  were  (hey  of  the  richest.  Medi- 
cal miracles  have  in  all  times  been  common: 
ihis  of  an  Oriental  or  Oc- 
cidental Serene-Excellence  thai,  "  regardless 
employs  himself  not  in  preserving 
game,  but  in  curing  sickness,  in  illuminating 
ignorance  T  Behold  how  he  dives,  at  noon- 
day, into  the  infectious  hovels  of  the  mean ; 
and  on  (he  equipages,  haughtinesses,  and  even 
dinner-invitations,  turns  only  his  negatory 
front-of-brass  !  The  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
Archbishop  of  Strasburg,  first-class  Peer  of 
Prance,  of  the  Blood-royal  of  Brittany,  inti- 
mates a  wish  to  see  him  ;  he  answers :  ■'  If 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him 
come,  and  I  will  cure  him :  if  be  is  well,  he 
has  no  need  of  me,  I  none  of  him.'"  Heaven, 
meanwhile,  has  sent  him  a  few  disciples;  by  a 
nice  tact,  he  knows  his  man ;  to  one  speaks 
only  of  Spagiric  Medicine,  Downfal  of  tyranny, 
and  the  Egyptian  Lodge;  to  another,  of  quite 
high  matters,  beyond  ttiis  diarnal  sphere;  of 
visils  from  the  Angel  of  Liglii,  visits  from  him 
of  Darkness;  passing  a  Statne  of  Christ,  he 
will  pause  with  a  wondrously  accented  plain- 
live  "  Ha  I"  as  of  recognition,  as  of  thousand- 
years  remembrance ;  and  when  questioned, 
sinlt  into  myslerioos  silence.  Is  he  (he  Wan- 
dering Jew,  then  !  Heaven  knows '.  At  Stras- 
burg, in  a  word.  Fortune  not  only  smiles  buC 
laughs  upon  him :  as  crowning  favour,  he 
finds  here  the  richest,  inflammablest,  most 
open-handed  Dope  ever  yet  vouchsafed  him; 
no  other  than  (his  same  many-litied  Louis  de 
Rohan ;  strong  in  whose  favour,  he  can  laugh 
again  at  Fortune. 

Let  the  curious  reader  look  at  him,  for  an 
instant  or  Iwo,  through  the  eyes  of  two  eye- 
witnesses ;  the  Abbe  Georgel,  (Prince  Louis's 
diplomatic  Factotum,)  and  Herr  Meiners,  (he 
Gutlingen  Professor; 

"  Admilled  at  length,"  says  our  too-prosing 
Jesuit  Abbe,  to  the  sanctuary  of  this  ^scula- 
pius.  Prince  Louis  saw,  according  to  his  own 
accouni,  in  the  incommunicative  man's  phy- 
siognomy, something  so  dignified,  so  imposing, 
that  he  fell  penetrated  with  a  religious  awe, 
dictated   his  address.     Their 
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interview,  which  was  brief,  eiciied  more  keenly 
than  ever  his  desire  of  farther  acquaintance. 
He  attained  it  at  length:  and  the  crafty  em- 
piric graduated  so  cunningly  his  words  and 
procedure,  ihai  he  gained,  without  appearing 
to  coart  it,  the  Cardinal's  entire  confidence, 
and  (he  greatest  ascendency  oyer  his  will. 
'  Your  soul,'  said  he  one  day  to  the  Prince, '  is 
worthy  of  mine ;  you  deserve  to  be  made  par- 
ticipator of  all  my  secrets.'  Such  an  avowal 
captivated  the  whole  faculties,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  a  man  who  at  all  times  had  hunted 
after  secrets  of  alchemy  and  botany.  From 
this  moment  their  union  became  intimate  and 
public  .-  Caglioslro  went  and  established  him- 
self at  Saverne,  while  his  Eminence  was  re- 
siding there ;  their  solitary  interviews  were 
long  and  frequent."  ■  *  "I  remember  once, 
having  learnl,  by  a  sore  way,  that  Baron  de 
Planta  (hts  Eminence's  man  of  affairs)  had 
frequent,  most  expensive  orgies,  in  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  where  Tohay  wine  ran  like 
water,  to  regale  Cagliostro  and  his  pretended 
wife,  I  thought  it  my  duty  lo  inform  the  Cardi- 
nal; his  answer  was,  'I  know  it;  i  have  even 
authorized  him  lo  commit  abuses,  if  he  judge 


fit.' " 
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other  will  than  Cagtiosiro's ;  and  to  such 
length  had  it  gone,  that  this  sham  Egyptian, 
finding  it  good  to  quit  Sirasburg  for  a  time,  and 
retire  into  Switzerland,  the  Cardinal,  apprized 
thereof,  despatched  his  Secretary  as  well  to 
attend  him,  as  to  obtain  Predictions  from  him; 
such  were  transmilied  in  cipher  to  the  Cardi- 
nal on  every  point  he  needed  to  consult  of."* — 

"  Before  ever  I  arrived  in  Strasbur^."  (hear 
now  the  as  prosing  Protestant  Professor,)  "  I 
knew  almost  lo  a  certainty  that  I  should  not 
see  Count  Cajtliostro :  at  least,  not  get  lo 
speak  with  him.  From  many  persons  I  had 
heard  that  he,  on  no  account,  received  visits 
from  curious  Travellers,  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
that  such  as,  without  being  sick,  appeared  in 
liis  audiences  were  sure  to  be  treated  bv  him, 
in  the  brulaiest  way, as  spies."  •  •  '^Never- 
theless, though  I  saw  not  this  new  god  of 
Physio  near  at  hand  and  deliberately,  but  only 
for  a  momeol  as  he  rolled  on  in  a  rapid  car- 
riage, I  fancy  myself  to  he  better  acquainted 
with  him  than  many  who  have  lived  in  his  so- 
ciety for  months,"  "  My  unavoidable  convic- 
tion is,  that  Connt  Cagliostro,  from  of  old,  has 
been  more  of  a  cheat  than  an  enthusiast ;  and 
also  that  he  continues  a  cheat  to  this  day, 

"As  to  hiscDuniry,  I  have  ascertained  no- 
thing. Some  make  him  a  Spaniard,  others  a 
Jew,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Eagusan  ;  or  even  an 
Arab,  who  had  persuaded  some  Asiatic  Prince 
to  send  his  sou  to  travel  in  Europe,  and  then 
murdered  the  youth,  and  taken  possession  of 
his  treasures.  As  the  self-styled  Countspeaks 
badly  all  the  languages  you  hear  from  him,  and 
has  most  likely  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  under  feigned  names  far  from  home,  it  is 
probable  enough  no  sure  trace  of  his  origin 
may  ever  be  discovered. 

"On  his  first  appearance  in  Sirasburg  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Freemasons;  but 
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only  till  he  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  ty  him- 
self; he  soon  gained  the  favour  of  the  PrEetot 
and  the  Cardinal ;  and  through  these  the  favotir 
of  the  Court,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  adver- 
saries cannot  so  much  as  think  of  overthrow- 
ing him.  With  the  Prsetor  and  Cardinal  he  is 
said  to  demean  himself  as  with  persons  who 
were  under  boundless  obligation  to  him,  to 
whom  he  was  under  none;  the  equipage  of 
the  Cardinal  he  seems  to  use  as  freely  as  his 
own.  He  pretends  that  he  can  recognise  -Athe- 
ists or  Blasphemers  by  the  smell ;  that  the  va- 
,pour  from  such  throws  him  into  epileptic  fits ; 
into  which  sacred  disorder  he,  like  a  true  jug- 
gler, has  the  art  of  falling  when  he  likes.  In 
public  he  no  longer  vaunts  of  rule  over  spi- 
rits, or  other  magical  arts;  but  1  know,  even 
as  certainly,  that   he  still  pretends  to  evoke 

derstan 


(tjr,)  heedless,  inconstant;  and  therefore  doubt- 
less it  was  the  happiest  idea  he  ever  in  his 
whole  life  came  upon,  this  of  making  himself 
inaccessible;  of  raising  the  most  obstinate  re- 
serve as  abulwark  round  him ;  without  which 
precaution  he  must  long  ago  have  bean  caught 
at  fault. 

"For  his  own  labour  he  lakes  neither  pay- 
ment nor  present ;  when  presents  are  made 
him  of  such  sort  as  cannot  without  offence  be 
refused,  he  forthwith  returns  some  counter- 
present,  of  equal  or  stiil  higher  value.  Nay 
he  not  only  lakes  nolhing  from  his  patients, 
but  frequently  admits  them,  months  long,  to 
his  house  and  his  table,  and  wilf  not  consenl 
to  the  smallest  recompense.  With  all  this  dis- 
interestedness, (conspicnous  enough,  as  you 
may  suppose,)  he  lives  in  an  expensive  way, 
plays  deep,  loses  almost  constantly  lo  ladies  i 
so  that,  according  to  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
he  must  require  at  least  S0,000  hvres  a  year. 
The  darkness  which  Oaligostro  has,  on  pur- 
pose, spread  over  the  sources  of  his  income 
and  outlay,  contributes  even  more  than  his 
munificence  and  miraculous  cures  to  the  no- 
lion  that  he  is  a  divine  extraordinary  man, 
who  has  watched  Nature  in  her  deepest  opera- 
tions, and  among  other  secrets  stolen  that  of 
Oold-making  from  her."  •  ■  "  wiih  a  mii- 
ture  of  sorrow  and  indignation  over  our  age, 
I  have  to  record  that  this  man  has  found  ac- 
ceptance, not  only  among  the  great,  who  from 
of  old  have  been  the  easiest  bewitched  by  such, 
but  also  with  many  of  the  learned,  and  even 
physicians  and  naturalists."' 

Halcyon  days;  only  loo  good  to  continue! 
All  glory  runs  its  course;  has  its  culmina- 
tion, and  then  its  often  precipitous  decline. 
Eminence  Rohan,  with  fervid  temper  andsmall 
instruction,  perhaps  of  dissolute,  certainly  of 
dishonest  manners,  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
Wonder  had  attained  such  prodigious  develop- 
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ment,  was  indeed  the  very  stranded  whale  for 
jaclcals  to  feed  on:  anhappily,  however,  no 
one  jaclcal  could  lung  be  lefi  in  solitary  pos- 
session of  him.  A  sharper-toolhed  she-jaclcal 
now  strikes  in  ;  bites  infinitely  deeper ;  strand- 
ed whale  and  he-jackal  both  are  like  to  be- 
come her  prey.  A  young  French  Mantua- 
maker,  "  Countess  de  La  Motte-Valoise,  de- 
scended from  Henry  n.  by  the  bastard  line," 
without  Extract. of  Saturn,  Egyptian  Masonry, 
or  any  (verbal)  conference  with  Dark  Aiijels, 
^-has  genius  enough  to  ^t  her  finger  in  the 
Archquaok's  rich  Hermetic  Projection,  appro- 
priate the  golden  proceeds,  and  even  finally 
break  the  crucible.  Prince  Cardinal  Louis  de 
Rohan  is  off  to  Paris,  under  her  guidance,  to 
see  the  long-invisible  Queen,  (or  (Queen's  Ap- 
parition ;)  to  pick  up  ilie  Rose  in  the  Garden 
of  Trianon,  dropt  by  her  fair  sham-royal  hand; 
and  then — descend  rapidly  to  the  Devii,  and 
drag  Cagliostro  along  with  him. 

The  intelligent  reader  observes,  we  have 
now  arrived  ai  that  stupendous  business  of  the 
DiiimiMd  ^'edlatc:  into  the  dark  compieiities 
of  which  we  need  not  here  do  more  than 
glance :  who  knows  but,  next  month,  our  His- 
torical Chapter,  writleti  specially  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  itself  see  the  light  1  Bnoi^h,  for 
Ihe  present,  if  we  fancy  vividly  Ihepoor  whale 
Cardinal,  so  deep  in  the  adventure  thatGrand- 
Oophfic  "predictions  transmitted  in  cipher" 
will  no  longer  illuminate  him;  but  the  Grand 
Cophta  must  leave  all  masonic  or  other  busi- 
ness, happily  begun  id  Naples,  Bourdeaux, 
Lyons,  and  come  personally  to  Paris  with  pre- 
dictions aE  first  hand.  ■'The  new  Calchas," 
says  poor  Abbfi  Georgel, "  must  have  read  the 
entrails  of  his  victim  ill;  for, on  issuing  from 
these  communications  with  the  Angel  of  Light 
and  of  Darkness,  he  prophesied  to  the  Cardi- 
nal that  this  happy  correspondence"  (with  the 
Queen's  Similitude)  "would  place  him  at  the 
highest  point  of  favour;  that  his  influence  in 
the  Government  would  soon  become  para- 
mount; that  he  would  use  it  for  the  propagation 


s  incTtil  at  fault:  but  how 
could  he  be  otherwise?  Let  these  high  Queen's 
favours,  and  all  terrestrial  shiftings  of  the 
wind,  turn  as  they  will,  hii  reign,  he  can  well 
see,  is  appointed  to  he  temporary :  in  the  mean 
while,  Tokay  flows  like  water;  prophecies  of 
good,  not  of  evil,  are  the  method  lo  keep  it 
flowing.  Thusifi  for  Oireede  La  Motte-Valoise, 
the  Egyptian  Masonry  is  but  afoolish  enchanted 
cnp  lo  tarn  her  fal  Cardinal  into  a  quadrupfif 
withal,  she  herself  con  verse- wise,  for  the 
Grand  Cophta,  is  one  who  must  ever  fodder 
said  quadruped  (with  Court  Hopes,)  and  stall- 
feed  him  fatter  and  fatter, — it  is  eipected  for 
the  knife  of  b-ilh  parties.  They  are  mutually 
useful ;  live  in  peace,  and  Tokay  festiviiy, 
though  mutually  suspicions,  mutually  con- 
temptuous. So  stand  matters,  through  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  the  year  1786. 
Bui  fancy  next  that, — while  Tokay  is  flnw- 
.ng  within  doors,  and  abroad  Egyptian  Lodges 
are  getting  founded,  and  gold  and  gtory,  from 
Paris  as  from  other  cities,  suptrnaturally 
coming  in, — the  litter  end  of  Augu.thas  ar- 


rived, and  with  it  Commissary  Chesnon,  to 
lodge  the  whole  unholy  Brotherhood,  from  Car- 
dinal down  U>  Sham-queen,  in  separatecelis of 
the  Bastille!  There,  for  nine  long  months, 
let  them  howl  and  wail  (in  bass  or  treble ;) 
and  emit  the  falsest  of  false  Mimoires :  among 
which  that  Mdmaire  pour  U  Comlt  'k  CagtiiatTO, 
en  presence  dawulres  Co-.^Jcnteef,  with  its  Trebi- 
sond  Acharals,  Scherifs  of  Mecca,  and  Na- 
ture's unfortunate  Child,  all  gravely  printed 
with  French  types  in  the  year  1786,  may  well 
bear  the  palm.  Fancy  that  Necklace  or  Dia- 
monds will  nowhere  unearth  themselves;  that 
the  Tuileries  Palace  siis  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, and  speechless  chagrin;  that  Paris,  that 
all  Europe,  is  ringing  with  the  wonder.  Thnt 
Count  Front-of-brass  Pincbbecko-stora,  con- 
fronted, at  the  judgment  bar,  with  a  shrill,glib 
Circe  de  La  Motte,  has  need  of  all  his  elo- 
quence; that  nevertheless  the  Froiit-of-brass 
prevails,  and  ei;asperated  Circe  "  throws  a 
candlestick  at  him."  Finally,  that  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1786,  the  assembled  Parliament  of 
Paris,  "at  nine  in  the  evening,  after  a  sitting 
of  eighteen  hours,"  has  solemnly  pronounced 
judgment:  and  now  that  Cardinal  Louis  is 
gone  "lo  his  estates;"  Countess  de  La  Motte 
is  shaven  on  the  head,  branded  with  red-hot- 
iron,"V"  (Voleum)  on  both  shoulders,  and 
confined  for  life  to  the  Salpetri^re ;  her  Count 
wandering  uncertain,  with  diamonds  for  sale, 
over  the  British  Empire;  the  Sieur  de  Villette 
(for  handling  a  queen's  pen)  banished  for 
ever;  Ihe  loo  queenlike  Demoiselle  Gay  d'Oli- 
va  (with  her  unfathered  infant)  "  put  out  of 
Court ;" — and  Grand  Cophta  Cagliostro  libera- 
ted, indeed,  but  pillaged,  and  ordered  forthwith 
to  take  himself  away.  His  disciples  illuminate 
their  windows;  but  what  does  thai  avail! 
Commissary  Chesnon,  Bastille-Governor  Lan- 
nay  cannot  recollect  the  least  panicular  of 
those  priceless  effects,  those  gi>ld-rou leans,  re- 
pealing watches  of  his;  he  must  even  retire 
10  Passy  that  very  night;  and  two  days  after- 
wards, sees  nothing  for  it  but  Boulogne  and 
England.  Thus  does  the  miserahle  pickle- 
herring  tragedy  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  wind 
itself  up,  and  wind  Cagliostro  once  more  lo  in- 
hospitable shores. 

Arrived  here,  and  lodged  tolerably  in  '■  Sioane 
Street,  Knightsbridge,"bylheaid  of  Mr.  (Briilten 
Wine-merchant  Apothecary)  Swinloupto  whom 
he  carries  introductions,  he  can  drive  a  small 
trade  in  Egyptian  pills,  (sold  in  P'oii  at  thirty 
shillings  the  dram;)  in  unctuously  discoursing 
to  Egyptian  Lodges;  in  "giving  public  audi- 
ences as  at  Strasburg," — if  so  be  any  one  will 
bite.  At  all  events,  he  can, by  the  aid  of  ama- 
nuensis-disciples, compose  and   publish    his 

Lellre  an  Ptuple  Anglais ;  setting  forth  his  Un- 
heard-of generosities,  unheard-of  injustices  suf- 
fered (in  a  world  not  worthy  of  him)  at  the  hands 
ofEnglishLawyers.BaslLlle  Governors,  French 
Counts,  and  others;  hie  Leltre  qui  Fran^iit, 
singing  lo  the  same  tune,  predicting  loo  (what 
many  inspired  Editors  had  already  boded)  that 
"the  Bastille  would  be  destroyed"  and  "a 
King  would  come  who  should  govern  by 
States-General."  Bui,  alas,  ihe  shafts  of  Criti- 
cism are  busy  with  him;  so  many  hostile  eyes 
look  towards  him:  the  wocjd,  ti      '         ' 


wocjd,  in  short,  is  jf 
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ling  too  hot  for  him.  Mark,  neverUieless,  how 
the  b  V  0  brass  quails  no: ;  nay  a  inuch  of 
h  old  poet  c  Humour,  even  in  this  sad  crisk, 
nexpeclediy  u  folds  iCseJf.  One  Morande, 
E  ]  tor  ol  a  Coaritr  de  rEurope  published  here 
A  hat  penod  has  for  some  time  made  it  his 
d  notion  u  be  the  foremost  of  Cagiiosiro's 
e  e  n  e  Cagl  osiro  (enduring  ranch  in  si- 
lence) happens  once,  in  some  "public  audi- 
ence, to  mention  a  pracnce  he  had  wilnessed 
in  Arabia  the  Stony:  the  people  there,  it  seems, 
are  in  ibe  habit  of  fallening  a  few  pigs  annual- 
ly, on  provender  niiiedwilh  arsenic;  where- 
by ihe  whole  pig-carcase  by  and  by  becomes, 
-      0  speah,  ai'aeuical;  the  arsenical  pigs  are 


then  let  k 


,  and  other  ferocious 
laller  naluraily  alt  die  in  consequence,  and  so 
the  woods  are  cleared  of  them.  This  adroit 
praoiice  the  Sieur  Morande  thought  a  proper 
subject  for  banter;  and  accordingly,  in  his 
Seventeenth  and  two  following  Numbers,  made 
merryenough  withit  Whereupon  Connl  Front- 
of-brass,  whose  patience  has  limits,  writes  as 
Advertisement  (still  lo  be  read  in  old  files  of 
the  Publir  MJvfTiixr,  under  dale  September  3, 
1786)  a  French  Lefter,  nol  without  causticity 
and  aristocratic  disdain;  challenging  the  witty 
Sieiir  lo  breakfast  with  him,  for  the  9th  of 
November  neil,  in  the  fice  of  the  world,  on  an 
actual  Sucking  Pig,  fattened  by  Cagliostro, 
bul  cooked,  carved,  and  selected  from  by  the 
Sieur  Mo rinde,— under  bel  of  Five  Thousand 
Guineas  sterling  that  next  morning  thereafter, 
he  the  Sieur  Morande  shall  be  dead,  and  Count 
Cagliostro  be  alive !  The  poor  Sieor  durst  not 
cry.  Done;  and  backed  out  of  the  transaction, 
making  wry  faces.  Thus  does  a  kind  of  red 
coppery  splendour  encircle  our  Archquack's 
decline ;  Ihus  with  brow  of  brass,  grim  smiling, 
does  he  meet  his  destiny. 

But  suppose  we  should  now,  from  these 
foreign  scenes,  turn  homewards,  for  a  moment, 
into  the  native  alley  in  Palermo!  Palermo, 
with  its  dinginesa,  its  mud  or  dust;  the  old 
black  BalSimo  House,  the  very  beds  and  chairs, 
all  are  slili  standing  there;  and  Beppo  has 
altered  so  strangely,  has  wandered  so  far  away. 
Let  us  look;  for  happily  we  have  Ihe  fairest 
opportunity. 

In  April,  1787,  Palermo  contained  a  Travel- 
ler of  a  thousand ;  no  other  than  the  great 
Goethe  from  Weimar.  At  his  Table-d'hole  he 
heard  much  of  Cagliostro ;  at  length  also  of  a 
certain  Palermo  Lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  Ihe  French  Government  (o  draw  up  an  au- 
thentic genealogy  and  memoir  of  htm.  This 
Lawyer,  and  even  the  rude  dranght  of  his 
Memoir,  he  with  little  difficulty  gels  to  see; 
inquires  next  whether  it  were  nol  possible  to 
see  the  actual  Balsamo  Family,  whereof  it  ap- 
pears the  mother  and  a  widowed  sister  still 
survive.  For  this  mailer,  however,  the  Lawyer 
can  do  nothing ;  only  refer  him  to  his  Clerk ; 
who  again  starts  difficalties:  To  get  at  those 
genealogic  Documents  he  has  been  obliged 
to  invent  some  story  of  a  Government  Pension 
being  in  the  wind  for  those  poor  Balsamos ; 
and  now  that  the  whole  matter  is  finished,  and 
the  Paper  sent  off  lo  France,  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  to  keep  out  of  their  way ; 


So  said  the  Clerk.  However,  as  I  could 
abandon  my  purpose,  we  after  some  study 
concerted  that  I  should  give  myself  oul  for  an 
Englishman,  and  bring  the  family  news  of 
Cagliostro,  who  had  lately  got  out  of  the  Bas- 
tille, and  gone  tn  Limdon. 

"  At  the  appointed  hour,  it  might  be  three  in 
the  afternoon,  we  set  forth.  The  house  lay  in 
(he  corner  of  an  Alley,  not  far  from  the  main- 
street  named  II  Gisuro.  We  ascended  a  mise- 
rable stair,  and  came  straight  into  the  kitchen. 
A  woman  of  middle  stature,  broad  and  stout, 
yet  not  corpulent,  stood  but^y  washing  the 
kitchen  dishes.  She  mas  decently  dressed; 
and,  on  our  entrance,  turned  up  the  one  end 
of  her  apron,  to  hide  the  soiled  side  from  us. 
She  joyfully  recognised  my  conductor,  and 
said:  'Signer  Giovanni,  do  yon  bring  us 
good  news  I     Have  you  made  out  any  tiling  V 

"  He  answered:  'In  our  affair,  nothing  yel: 
but  here  is  a  Stranger  that  brings  a  saluiaiioa 
from  your  Brother,  and  can  tell  you  h'-w  he  is 
at  present.' 

"The  salutation  I  was  to  bring  slood  nol  in 
our  agreement:  meanwhile,  one  way  or  other, 
the  introduction  was  accomplished.  'You 
know  my  Brother!'  inquired.she. — 'All  Europe 
knows  hitn,'  answered  I;  'and  I  fancied  it 
would  gratify  you  to  hear  that  he  is  now  :n 
safety  and  well ;  as,  of  late,  no  doubl  you  have 
been  anxious  about  him.' — '  Step  in,'  said  she, 
'I  will  follow  yiu  directly;' and  with  ihe  Clerk 
I  entered  the  room. 

"  It  was  large  and  high ;  and  might,  with  us, 
have  passed  for  a  saloon ;  it  seemed,  indeed, 
(o  be  almost  the  sole  lodging  of  Ihe  family.  A 
single  window  lighted  the  lai^e  walls,  which 
had  cmce  had  colour;  and  on  which  were  black 
pictures  of  saints,  in  gill  frames,  hanging 
round.  Two  large  beds,  without  curtains,  stood 
al  one  wall;  a  brown  press,  in  Ihe  form  of  a 
writing-desk,  at  the  other.  Old  rash- bottomed 
chairs,  the  backs  of  which  had  once  been  gilt, 
stood  by;  and  the  tiles  of  the  floor  were  in 
many  places  worn  deep  into  hollows.  For  the 
resl,  all  was  cleanly;  and  we  approached  the 
family,  which  sat  assembled  at  the  one  win- 
dow, in  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

"  Whilst  my  guide  was  explaining,  to  the 
old  Widow  Balsamo,  the  purpose  of  our  visit, 
and  byreason  of  her  deafness  rami  repeat  his 
words  several  limes  aloud,  I  had  time  to  ol» 
serve  the  chamber  and  the  other  persons  in  iu 
A  girl  of  about  sixteen,  well  formed,  whose 
features  had  become  uncertain  by  small-pox, 
Slood  at  the  window;  beside  her  a  young  man, 
whose  disagreeable  look,  deformed  by  the  same 
disease,  also  struck  me.  In  an  easy-chair, 
right  before  the  window,  sat  or  rather  lay  a 
sick,  much  disshapen  person,  who  appealed  to 
labour  under  a  sort  of  lethargy. 

"  My  guide  having  made  himself  understood, 
we  were  invited  to  take  seats.  The  old  woman 
pal  some  questions  la  me;  which,  however,  I 
had  to  get  interpreted  before  I  could  answer 
them,  the  Sicilian  dialect  not  being  quite  at  my 
command. 

Meanwhile  I  looked  at  the   aged  widow 
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her. 

"The  slowness  of  our  conversation  gave  m 
leisure  to  measure  my  words.  1  told  her  th; 
her  son  had  been  acqaiiied  in  France,  and 
was  al  present  in  England,  where  ht 
good  reception.  Her  joy,  which  she  testified 
at  these  tidings,  was  miied  with  expressions 
of  a  heartfelt  piety;  and  as  she  nowspoki 
little  loader  and  slower,  I  could  the  bet 
understand  her. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  daughter  had  i 
t«red,  and  taten  her  seat  beside  my  conductor, 
who  repealed  lu  her  failhrolly  what  I  had  been 
narrating.  She  had  put  on  a  clean  apron ;  had 
set  her  hair  in  order  under  the  neucap.  The 
more  I  (ooked  at  her,  and  compared  her  with 
her  moiher,  the  more  striking  became  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  figures.  A  vivacious,  healthy 
Sensualism  (Shtnliai^eii)  beamed  forth  from 
the  whole  structure  of  the  daughter:  shemigbl 
be  a  woman  of  about  forty.  With  brisk  blue 
eyes,  she  looked  sharply  round ;  yet  in  her 
look  I  could  trace  no  suspicion.  WHien  she 
sat,  her  figure  promised  more  height  than  it 
showed  when  she  mse :  her  posture  was  de- 
terminate, she  sat  with  her  body  leaned  for- 
wards, the  hands  resting  on  the  knees.  For 
the  rest,  her  physiognomy,  more  of  the  snubby 
than  the  sharp  son,  reminded  me  of  hi  " 
ther's  Portrait,  familiar  tons  in  engravings. 
She  asked  me  several  things  about  my  journey, 
my  purpose  to  see  Sicily ;  and  was  convinced 
I  would  come  back,  and  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Rosalia  with  them 

"As  the  grandmother,  meanwhile,  had  again 
put  some  iiuestions  to  me,  and  I  was  busy 
answering  her,  the  daughter  kept  speaking  to 
my  companion  half-a)oud.  yet  so  that  I  could 
take  occasion  to  ask  what  it  was.  He  an- 
swered :  Signora  Capiiummino  was  telling 
him  that  hei  IJroiber  owed  her  foarleen  gold 
Ounces;  on  his  sudden  departure  from  Palermo, 
she  bad  redeemed  several  things  for  him  that 
were  in  pawn ;  but  never  since  that  day  had 
either  heard  from  him,  or  got  money  or  any 
other  help,  though  it  was  said  he  had  great 
riches,  and  made  a  princely  outlay.  Now 
would  not  I  perhaps  undertake,  on  my  return, 
to  remind  him,  in  a.  handsome  way,  of  the 
debt,  and  procure  some  assistance  for  her; 
nay,  would  I  not  carry  a  Letter  with  me,  or  at 
all  events  get  it  carried !  I  offered  to  do  so. 
She  asked  where  I  lodged,  whither  she  mast 
send  the  Letter  to  me  ?  I  avoided  naming  my 
abode,  and  offered  to  call  next  day  towards 
night,  and  receive  the  letter  myself. 

"She  thereupon  described  to  me  her  unto- 
ward situation  i  how  she  was  a  widow  with 
three  children,  of  whom  the  one  girl  was  get- 
ting educated  In  a  convent,  the  other  was  here 
present,  and  her  son  just  gone  out  to  his  les- 
son. How,  beside  these  three  children,  she 
had  her  mother  to  maintain;  and  moreover 
out  of  Christian  love  had  taken  the  unhappy 
sick  person  there  to  her  house,  whereby  the 
Inirdea  was  heavier:   how  all  her  industry 


would  scarcely  suffice  to 
herself  and  hers.  She  knew  indeed  that  God 
did  not  leave  good  works  unrewarded;  yet 
must  sigh  very  sore  under  the  load  she  had 
long  borne. 

"The  young  people  mixed  in  the  dialogue, 
and  our  conversation  grew  livelier.  While 
speaking  with  the  others,  I  couid  hear  the  good 
old  widow  aijk  her  daughter:  If  I  belonged, 
then,  to  their  holy  Religion  1  I  remarked  also 
Ihal  the  daughter  strove,  in  a  prudent  way,  lo 
avoid  an  answer ;  signifying  to  her  mother,  so 
far  as  I  could  lake  it  up :  that  the  Stranger 
seemed  to  have  a  kind  feeling  towards  them ; 
and  that  it  was  not  well-bred  to  question  any 
one  straightway  on  that  point. 

"As  they  heard  that  I  was  soon  to  leave 
Palermo,  they  became  more  pressing,  and  im- 
portuned me  lo  come  back;  especially  vaunt- 
ing the  paradisaic  days  of  the  Rosalia  Festival, 
the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen  and  tasted 
in  all  the  world. 

"My  attendant,  who  had  long  been  anxious 
to  gel  off,  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  interview 
by  his  gestures;  and  I  promised  to  return  on 
the  morrow  evening,  and  take  the  letter. 
My  attendant  expressed  his  joy  that  all  had 
gone  off  so  well,  and  we  parted  mutually  con- 
lent. 

"  You  may  fancy  the  impression  this  poor 
and  pious,  well-disposiiioned  tiimily  had  made 
on  me.  My  curiosity  was  satisfied ;  but  their 
natural  and  worthy  bearing  had  raised  an 
interest  in  me,  which  reflection  diil   but  in- 

"  Forthwith,  however,  there  arose  from  me 
anxieties  about  the  following  day.  It  waa 
naiaral  that  this  appearance  of  mine,  which  at 
the  first  moment  had  taken  ihem  by  surprise, 
should,  after  my  departure,  awaken  many  re- 
fiections.  By  the  Genealogy  I  knew  that 
several  others  of  the  family  were  in  life;  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  call  their  friends 
together,  and  in  the  presence  of  all,  get  these 
things  repealed  which,  the  day  before,  they 
had  heard  from  me  with  admiratiog.  My  ob- 
ject was  attained;  there  remained  nothing 
more  than,  in  some  good  fashion,  to  end  the 
adventure.  1  accordingly  repaired  nest  day, 
directly  after  dinner,  alone  to  their  house. 
They  expressed  surprise  as  I  entered.  The 
Letter  was  not  ready  yet,  they  said;  and  soma 
of  iheir  relations  wished  to  make  my  acquaint- 
e,  who  towards  night  would  be  there. 
I  answered  that  having  to  set  off  to-morrow 
ruing,  and  visits  still  lo  pay,  and  packing 
ransacl,  I  had  thought  it  better  to  comu 
early  than  not  at  all. 

"  Meanwhile  the  son  entered,  whom  yester- 
day I  had  not  seen.  He  resembled  his  sister 
in  size  and  figure.  He  brought  ihe  Letter  they 
were  to  give  me;  he  had,  as  is  common  in 
those  parts,  got  ii  wrillen  out  of  doors,  by  one 
of  their  Notaries  that  sit  publicly  to  do  such 
things.  The  young  man  had  a  still,  melan- 
choly, and  modest  aspect;  inquired  after  his 
Uncle,  asked  about  his  riches  and  outlays,  and 
added  sorrowfully.  Why  had  he  so  forgotten 
his  kindred  1  'It  were  our  greatest  fortune,' 
continued  he, 'should  he  once  return  hither, 
and  take  notice  of  as ;  but,'  continued  he. '  how 
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came  he  to  let  you  know  thai  he  had  relatives 
in  Palermo  1  It  is  said,  he  everywhere  denies 
us,  and  gives  himself  out  for  a  man  of  gresl 
birih,'  I  answered  this  question,  which  had 
now  arisen  by  the  imprudence  of  my  Guide  at 
our  first  entrance,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  it 
seem  thai  the  Uncle,  though  he  might  have 
reasons  for  concealing  his  birth  from  the 
public,  did  yet,  towards  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, keep  it  no  secret. 

"  The  sister,  who  had  come  up  during  this 
dialogue,  and  by  the  presence  of  her  brother, 
perhaps  also  by  the  absence  of  her  yesterday's 
friend,  had  got  more  coorage,  began  also  to 
spealr  with  much  prace  and  liveliness.  They 
begged  me  earnestly  to  recommend  them  lo 
their  Uncle,  if  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  not  less 
earnestly,  when  once  I  should  have  made  this 
journey  through  the  Island,  to  come  back  and 
pass  the  Rosalia  Festival  with  Ihem. 

"  The  mother  spoke  in  accordance  with  her 
children.  'Sir,'  said  she,  'though  it  is  not 
seemly,  as  I  have  a  grown  daughter,  to  see 
stranger  gentlemen  in  my  house,  and  one  has 
cause  lo  guard  against  both  danger  and  evil- 
speaking,  yet  shall  you  ever  be  welcome  to  us,i 
when  you  return  to  this  city.'  ! 

"'0  yes,'  answered  the  young  ones,  'we 
will  lead  the  Gentleman  all  round  the  Festival ; 
we  will  show  him  every  thing,  get  a  place  on 
the  scaffolds,  where  (he  grand  sights  are  seen 
best.  What  will  he  say  to  the  great  Oliariut, 
and  mure  than  all,  lo  the  glorious  Illumina- 

"  Meanwhile  the  Grandmother  had  read  the 
letter  and  again  read  it.  Hearing  that  I  was 
about  to  take  leave,  she  arose,  and  gave  me 
the  folded  sheet.  'Tell  my  son,'  began  she 
with  a  noble  vivacity,  nay,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration, '  Tell  iny  son  how  happy  the  news ' 
have  made  me,  which  yon  brought  from  him  ! 
Tell  him  that  I  clasp  him  to  my  heart' — here 
she  stretched  out  her  arms  asunder,  and  press- 1 
ed  them  again  together  on  her  breast — '  thai  I , 
daily  beseech  God  and  our  Holy  Virgin  for  him  ■ 
in  prayer?  that  I  give  him  and  his  wife  my 
blessing;  and  that  I  wish  before  my  end  to  see 
him  again,  with  these  eyes,  which  have  shed 
so  many  tears  for  him.'  ] 

"  The  peculiar  grace  of  the  Italian  tongue  ■ 
favoured  the  choice  and  noble  arrangement  of 
these  words,  which  moreover  were  accom- 
panied with  lively  gestures,  wherewith  that 
add    such   a  charm   to   spoken 
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■'  I  look  my  leave,  not 
They  all  gave  me  their  h; 
showed  me  out;  and  as  I  went  do' 
they  jumped  to  the  balcony  of  thi 
window,  which  projected  over  the  sumi 
called  after  me,  threw  me  salutes,  and  repeat- 
ed, that  I  must  in  no  wise  foi^et  to  come  back. 
I  saw  them  still  on  the  balcony,  when  I  turned 
the  corner.'" 

Poor  old  Felicita,  and  must  thy  pious  pray- 
ers, thy  motherly  blessings,  and  so  many  tears 
shed  by  those  old  eyes,  be  all  in  vain  1  To 
thyself,  in  any  case,  they  were  blessed. — As 
for  the  Signora  Capitummino,  with  her  three 
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fatherless  children,  we  can  believe  al  least, 
that  the  fourteen  gold  Ounces  were  paid,  by  a 
sure  hand,  and  so  her  heavy  burden,  for  some 
space,  lightened  a  little. 

Count  CagUostro,  all  this  while,  is  rapidly 
proceeding  with  his  Fifth  Act;  the  red  cop- 
pery splendour  darkens  more  and  more  into 
final  gloom.  Some  boiling  muddle-heads  of  a 
dupeable  sort  there  stitt  are  in  Englanti: 
Popish-Riot  Lord  George,  for  instance,  will 
walk  with  him  lo  Count  Barihelemy's,  or 
d'Adh^mar's;  and,  in  bad  French  and  worse 
rhetoric,  abuse  the  Queen  of  France :  but  what 
does  it  profit!  Lord  George  must  one  day 
(after  noise  enough)  revisit  Newgate  for  itj 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  hard  words  pay  no 
scores.  Apothecary  Swinton  begins  lo  get 
wearisome ;  French  spies  look  ominously  inj 
Egyptian  Pills  are  slack  of  sale;  the  old  vul- 
turous Attorney-host  anew  scents  carrion,  is 
bestirring  itself  anew:  Count  Cagliostro,  in 
the  May  of  1787,  must  once  more  leave  Eng- 
land. Butwhitherl  Ah,  whither!  Al  BSle, 
at  Bienne,  over  Switzerland,  the  game  is  up. 
Al  Aix  in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but  no  gud- 
geons in  them ;  at  Turin,  his  Majesty  of  Sar- 
dinia meets  you  with  an  Order  to  begone  oa 
the  instant.  A  like  fate  from  the  Emperor 
Joseph  at  Roveredo ; — before  the  Liber  Birniori. 
alia  de  CoIcDstro  <tum  eiaet  Rahoretii  Could  extend 
lo  many  pages !  Count  Front-of-brass  begins 
confessing  himself  lo  priests  i  yet  "  at  "Trent 
paints  a  new  hieroglyphic  Screen," — touching 
last  fiiclter  of  a  light  thai  oi]ce  burnt  so  high ! 
He  pawns  diamond  buckles;  wanders  neces- 
sitous hither  and  thither;  repents,  nnrepentsj 
knows  not  what  to  do.  For  Destiny  has  her 
nets  round  him  ;  they  are  straitening,  straiten- 
ing; too  soon  he  will  be  giniitd! 

Driven  out  from  Trent,  what  shall  he  make 
of  the  new  hieroglyphic  Screen,  what  of  him- 
self t  The  way-worn  Grand-Cophtess  hasbeguti 
to  blab  family  secrets;  she  longs  lobe  in  Rome, 
by  her  mother's  hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave ; 
in  any  noi)k,  where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
refuge  waits  her.  To  the  desperate  Count 
Front-of-brass  all  places  are  nearly  alike: 
urged  by  a  female  babble,  he  will  go  to  Rome 
then;  why  noli  On  a  May-day,  of  the  year 
1789.  (when  such  glorious  work  had  just  begun 
in  Prance,  to  him  all  forbidden  !)  he  enters  the 
Eternal  City;  il  was  his  doom-summons  that 
called  him  thither.  On  the  391h  of  next  De- 
cember, the  Hoiy  Inquisition,  long  walohful 
enough,  detects  him  founding  some  feeble 
(moneyless)  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  Lodge ; 
"  picta  him  off,"  (as  the  militarv  say,)  and 
locks  him  hard  and  fast  in  the  Cattle  of  Sc 
Angelo: 

Count  Cagliostro  did  not  lose  ail  hope ; 
nevertheless  a  few  words  will  now  suffice  for 
him.  In  vain,  with  his  mouth  of  pinchbeck  and 
his  front  of  brass,  does  he  heap  chimera  on  chi- 
mera; demand  religious  Books,  (which  are 
freely  given  him  r)  demand  clean  Linen,  and  an 
interview  with  his  Wife,  (which  are  refused 
him;)  assert  now  that  the  Egyptian  Masonry 
is  a  divine  system,  accommodated  to  erring  and 
gullible  men,  which  the  Holy  Father,  when  he 
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knows  it,  will  patroni  h       he  are 

some  four  millions  of  F      m  p      dover 

Europe,  all  swom  to       e  m  P  and 

King,  wherever  met  w    h  h  y  will 

not  acquit  him,  as  mi      ij  d  Th    philan- 

Ihropisl ;  will  not  emit  him,  in  Pope  s  pay,  as 
renegade  Masonic  Spy;  "he  can't  gel  out." 
Donna  Lorenza  languishes,  invisible  !□  him,  in 
a  neighbouring  celli  begins  at  length  to  cm- 
feal  Whereupon  he  loo,  in  torrents,  will 
emit  confessions  and  forestall  her:  these  the 
Inquisition  poclcet  and  sift  (whence  this  Life 
0/  Balsamo)  ;  but  will  not  iel  him  out.  Id  line, 
eSier  some  eighteen  months  of  the  weariest 
hounding,  doubling,  worrying,  aud  standing  at 
bay.  His  Holiness  gives  sentence :  The  Manu- 
script of  Egyptian  Masonry  is  to  be  burnt  by 
band  of  the  common  Hangman,  and  all  that  in- 
termeddle with  such  Masonry  are  accursed ; 
Giuseppe  Ba.tsamo,  justly  forfeited  of  life,  (for 
being  a  Freemason,)  shall  nevertheless  in 
mercy  be  forgiven;  instructed  in  the  duties 
of  penitence,  and  even  kept  safe  thenceforth 
and  till  death, — in  ward  of  Holy  Church.  III- 
Etarred  Acharat,  must  it  so  end  with  thee! 
This  was  in  April,  1791. 

He  addressed  (how  vainly !)  an  appeal  lo 
the  French  Constituent  Assembly.  As  was 
said,  in  Heaven,  in  Earth,  or  in  Hell  tliere  was 
no  Assembly  that  could  well  take  his  part. 
For  four  y 

with  ins  u  die 
digestion,— the  curtain'  lazily  falls.'  There 
rotted  and  gave  way  the  cordage  of  a  cough 
heart.  One  summer  morning  of  the  year  1795, 
the  Body  of  Oagliosiro  is  still  found  in  the 
prison  at  St.  Leo;  but  Cagliostro's  Self  has 
escaped, — whither  no  man  yet  knows.  The 
brow  of  brass,  behold  how  it  has  got  all  un- 
lackered;  these  pinchbeck  lips  can  lie  no 
more :  Cagliostro's  work  is  ended,  and  now 
only  his  uccoaat  to  present.  As  the  Scherif  of 
Mecca    said,    "Nature's    unfortunate    child, 

Such,  according  to  our  comprehension  there- 
of, is  (he  rise,  progress,  grandeur,  and  deca- 
dence of  the  Quack  of  Quacks.  Does  the  reader 
ask,  What  good  was  in  it.  Why  occupy  his 
lime  and  hours  with  the  biography  of  such  a 
miscreant  ?  We  answer,  It  was  stated  on  the 
very  threshold  of  this  matter,  in  the  loftiest 
terms,  by  Herr  Sauerteig,  that  the  Lives  of  alt 
Eminent  Persons  (miscreant  or  cream)  ought 
to  be  written.  Thus  has  not  the  very  Devil 
his  Life,  deservedly  written  not  by  Daniel  De- 
foe only,  but  by  quite  other  hands  than  Da- 


niel's! For  the  rest,  [he  Thing  represented 
on  these  pages  is  no  sham,  but  a  Reality ;  thou 
hast  it,  O  reader,  as  we  have  it:  Nature  was 
pieased  to  produce  even  such  a  roan,  even  so, 
not  otherwise;  and  the  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
zine is  here  mainly  to  record  {in  an  adequate 
manner)  what  she,  at  her  thousandfold  myste- 
rious richness  and  greatness,  produces. 

But  the  moral  lesson  1  Where  is  the  mora! 
lesson  t  Foolish  reader,  in  every  Reality,  nay 
in  every  genuine  Shadow  of  a  Reality,  (what 
we  call  Poem,)  there  lie  a  hundred  siich,  or  a 
million  such,  according  as  thou  hast  the  eye  to 
read  them  !  Of  which  hundred  or  million 
lying  l,tn  (in  the  present  Healily.)  couldst  not 
thou,  for  eiample,  be  advised  to  take  this  one, 
to  thee,  worth  all  the  rest:  Behold,  I  too  have 
attained  that  immeasurable,  mysterious  glory 
of  being  alive;  to  me  als«  a  Capability  has 
been  intrusted:  shall  I  strive  lo  work  it  out 
(manlike)  into  Faithfulness,  and  Doing;  or 
((IQacklike)inlo  Eatableness,  and  Similitude  of 
Doing!  Or  why  not  rather  (gigman-like, and 
following  the  "  respectable,"  countless  multi- 
tude)— into  both?  The  decision  is  of  quite  in- 
finUe  moment;    see  Ihou  make  it  arighl. 

But  in  fine,  look  at  this  matter  of  Caglioslro 
(as  at  all  matters)  with  thy  heart,  with  thy 
whole  mind;  no  longer  merelysquint  at  it  with 
the  poor  side-glance  of  thy  calcnlative  facnlly 
Look  at  it  not  logja'tli/  only,  but  myslicaUs. 
Thou  shall  in  sober  truth  see  it  (as  Sauerteig 
asserted)  lo  be  a  "Pasquillant  verse,"  of  most 
inspired  writing  in  its  kind,  in  that  same 
"  Grand  Bible  of  Universal  History  j"  won- 
drous )y  and  even  indispensably  connected  with 
the  "Heroic"  portions  thai  stand  there;  even 
as  the  all-showing  Light  is  wilh  Ihe  Darkness 
wherein  nothing  can  be  seen ;  as  the  hideous 
taloned  roots  are  wilh  the  fair  bouglii,  and  their 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit;  both  of  which, 
and  not  one  of  which,  make  the  Tree.  Think 
also  whether  thou  hast  known  no  Public 
Quacks,  on  far  higher  scale  than  this,  whom  a 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  never  could  get  hold  of  j 
and  how,  as  Emperors,  Chancellors,  (having 
found  much  fitter  machinery,)  they  could  run 
theirQuack-career;  and  make  whole  kingdoms, 
whole  continents,  into  one  huge  Egyptian 
Lodge,  and  squeeze  supplies,  of  money  or 
blood,  from  it,  at  discretion  1  Also,  whether 
thou  even  now  knowesl  not  Private  Quacks, 
innumerable  as  the  sea-sands,  toiling  ftn//-Cag- 
liostrically,  of  whom  Oagliosiro  is  as  the 
ideal  type-specimen  1  Such  is  Ihe  world.  Un- 
derstand it,  despise  it,  tove  it;  cheerfully  hold 
on  thy  way  throngh  it,  with  thy  eye  on  higher 
loadstars  I 
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Edwahd  Ibvisg's  warfare  has  closed  ;  if  not 
in  victory,  yet  in  invincibility,  and  faitiiful  en- 
durance to  the  end.  The  Spirit  of  (he  Time, 
which  could  no!  enlist  him  as  its  soldier,  must 
needs,  in  all  ways,  fight  against  hira  as  its  ene- 
my; it  has  done  its  part,  and  he  has  done  his. 
One  of  the  noblest  natures — a  man  of  antique 
heroic  nature,  in  questionahie  modem  garni- 
ture, which  he  could  not  weart  Around  him 
a  distracted  society,  vacant,  prurient;  heat 
and  darkness,  and  what  these  (wo  may  breed : 
mad  extremes  of  flattery,  followed  by  madder 
contumely,  by  indifference  and  neglect ! — these 
were  the  conflicting  elements;  this  is  the  re- 
sult they  have  made  out  among  them.  The 
voice  of  our  "son  of  thunder,"  with  its  deep 
lone  of  wisdom,  (that  belonged  to  all  arliculaie- 
^pcaking  ages,)  never  inaudible  amid  wildest 
dissonances,  (that  belonged  to  ibis  inarticulate 
age,  which  slumbers  and  somnambulaies, 
which  cannot  apeuk,  but  only  screech  and  gib- 
ber,) has  gone  silent  so  soon.  Closed  are 
those  lips.  The  large  heart,  with  its  large 
Douniy,  where  wretchedness  found  solacement, 
and  they  thai  were  wandering  in  darkness  the 
light  as  of  a  home,  has  paused.  The  strong 
man  can  no  more:  beaten  on  from  without, 
undermined  from  within,  he  must,  sink  over- 
wearied, as  at  nightfall,  when  it  was  yet  but 
the  mid-season  of  day.  Irvitig  was  forty-two 
years  and  some  months  old  :  Scotland  sent  him 
forth  a  BercDlean  man;  our  mad  Babylon 
wore  him  and  wasted  him,  with  all  her  en- 
gines ;  and  it  look  her  twelve  years.  He 
sleeps  with  his  fathers,  in  that  loved  birth- 
land  :  Babylon  with  its  deafrning  inanily  rages 
on ;  but  to  him  henceforth  innocuous,  unheed- 

Reader.  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  the  man 
(as  who  has  not?)  with  wise  or  unwise  won- 
der; thou  shall  not  see  or  hear  him  again. 
The  work,  be  what  it  might,  is  i/one:  dark  cur- 
tains silJr  over  it,  enclose  it  ever  deeper  into 
the  unchangeable  Past.— Think  (if  ihou  beone 
of  a  thousand,  and  worthy  to  do  it)  that  here 
once  more  was  a  genuine  man  sent  into  this 
our  uiigenuine  phantasmagory  of  a  world, 
which  would  go  to  ruin  without  such  i  that 
here  once  more,  under  Ihy  own  eyes,  in  this 
last  decade,  was  enacted  the  old  Tragedy  (and 
has  had  its  fiflh-Bcl  now)  of  The  Messenger  of 
Tr-utlt  in  the  Jge  of  Shains, — and  what  relation 
Ihou  thyself  mayest  have  (o  that.  Whether 
anyl  Beyond  question,  thou  thyself  anhere; 
either  a  dreamer  or  awake;  and  one  day  shatt 
cease  to  dream. 


Thi; 


■  man  was  appointed,  a  Chrislian  Priest ; 
rove  with  the  whole  force  that  was  in 
if  it.  To  be  it :  in  a  time  of  Tithe  Con- 
:y.  En  cyclopedic  m,  Cathy  lie  Rent,  Phi- 
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lanthropism,  and  the  Revolution  of  Three 
Days  !  ,  He  might  have  been  so  many  things  ; 
not  a  speaker  only,  but  a  doer:  the  leader  of 
hosts  of  men.  For  his  head  (when  the  Fog- 
Babylon  had  not  yel  obscured  it)  was  of 
strong  far-searching  insight;  his  very  enthu- 
siasm was  sanguine,  not  atrahiliar;  he  was  so 
loving,  full  of  hope,  so  simple-hearted,  and 
made  all  that  approached  him  his.  A  giant 
force  of  activity  was  in  the  man ;  specniation 
was  accident,  not  nature.  Chivalry,  adven- 
turous field-life  of  the  old  Border  (and  a  far 
nobler  sort)  ran  in  his  blood.  There  was  in 
him  a  courage  dauntless,  not  pugnacious; 
hardly  fierce,  by  no  possibility  ferocious :  as 
of  the  generous  war-horse,  gentle  in  its 
strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear. — But.  above  all,  be  what  he  might,  to 
be  a  renlily  was  indispensable,  for  him.  In  his 
simple  Scottish  circle,  the  highest  form  of 
manhood  attainable  or  known  was  that  of 
Chrislian ;  the  highest  Christian  was  the 
Teacher  of  such.  Irving's  lot  was  cast.  For 
Ihe  foray-spears  were  all  rusted  into  earth 
there;  Annan  Castle  had  become  aTown-hal! ; 
and  Prophetic  Knoi  had  sent  tidings  thiihen 
Prophetic  Knox — and,  alas,  also  Skeptic 
Humcj — and  (as  the  natural  consequence) 
Diplomatic  Dundas.  In  such  mixed  incon- 
groDS  element  had  the  young  soul  to  grow. 

Grow  nevertheless  he  did  (with  that  strong 
vitality  of  his) ;  grow  and  ripen.  What  the 
Scottish  uncelebrated  Irvinir  was.  they  that 
have,  only  seen  the  London  celebrated  {and 
distorted)  one  can  never  know.  Bodily  and 
spiritually,  perhaps  there  was  noi  (in  that  No- 
vember, 1823,)  a  man  more  full  of  genial 
energetic  life  in  all  these  Islands. 

By  a  fatal  chance.  Fashion  cast  her  eye  on 
hira,  as  on  some  impersonation  of  Novel- 
Cameron  ian  ism,  some  wild  product  of  Nature 
from  the  wild  mountains;  Fashion  crowded 
round  him,  with  her  meteor  lights,  and  Bao 
chic  dances;  breathed  her  foul  incense  on 
him;  intoxicating, poisoning.  One  may  say, 
it  was  his  own  nobleness  that  forwarded  such 
ruin :  the  excess  of  his  sociability  and  sym- 
pathy, of  his  value  for  the  suffrages  and  sym- 
pathies of  men.  Syren  songs,  as  of  a  new 
Moral  Reformation,  (sons  of  Mammon,  and 
high  sons  of  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  to  become 
sons  of  God,  and  the  gumflowera  of  Almack's 
to  be  made  living  roses  in  a  new  Eden.)  som.d 
in  the  inexperienced  ear  and  heart.  Most  se- 
ductive, most  delusive.'  Fashion  went  her 
idle  way,  to  gaie  on  Egyptian  Crocodiles,  Iro 
quois  Hunters,  or  what  else  there  might  be , 
forgot  this  man, — who  unhappily  could  not  in 
his  turn  forget.  The  intoxicating  poison  bad 
been  swallowed;  no  force  of  natural  health 
could  cast  it  out.    Unconsciously,  for   m"Sl 
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part  in  deep  on  consciousness,  there  was  now 
(he  impossibility  to  live  neglected  ;  to  walk  on 
the  quiet  paths,  where  alone  il  is  well  with  us. 
Singularity  must  henceforth  sacceed  Singu- 
larity. O  foulest  Circeau  draught,  thou  poison 
of  Popular  Applause!  madness  is  in  thee, 
and  death ;  thy  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  Grave, 
For  the  last  seven  years,  Irving,  forsalien  by 
the  world,  strove  either  to  recall  it,  or  to  for- 
sake it;  shot  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of 
ideas  and  persons,  and  lived  isotaied  there. 
Neither  in  this  was  there  health :  for  this  man 
such  isolation  was  not  fit;  such  ideas,  snch 
persons. 

One  tight  still  lihone  on  him;  alas,  through 
a  medium  more  and  more  turbid :  the  light  from 
Heaven.    His  Bible  was  there,  wherein  must 
lie  healing  for  all  sorrows.    To  the  Bible  he 
more  and  more  exclusively  addressed  himself. 
If  it  is  the  written  Word  of  Gi-d,  sh.iU  it  no 
he  the  acted  Word  too)     Is  it  mere  sound 
then;  black  printer's-ink  on  white  rag-paper 
A  half-man  could  have  passed  oti  without  an 
swering;  a  whole  man  must  answer.    Hence 
Prophecies  of  Millenniums,  Gifts  of  Tongu 
whereat  Orthodoxy  prims  herself  into  decent 
wonder,  and  waves  her  Avaunt !    Irving  ch 
to  his  Belief,  as  to  his  soul's  soul;  followe 
whithersoever,  through  earth  or  air,  il  mi 
lead  him ;  toiling  as  never  man  toiled  to  spread 
it,  10   gain  the  world's   ear  for   it, — in  v 
Ever  wilder  waxed  the  confusion  wiihoai 


in.      The  misguided    noble-minded    had 

nothing  left  to  do  but  die.    He  died  the 

death  of  the  true  and  brave.    His  lasl  words, 

they  say,  were:  "In  life  and  in  death, I  am  the 

Lord's." — Amen  !  Amen  ! 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  may  with 
good  cause  love  him,  has  said  :  "But  for  Irving, 
I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of 
man  with  man  means.  His  was  the  freest, 
brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever 
came  in  contact  with ;  I  call  hira,on  the  whole, 
the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after  trial  enoughl 
found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was  sis-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  native  town,  Annan. 
He  was  fresh  from  Edinburgh,  with  College 
prizes,  high  character,  and  promise:  he  had 
come  to  see  our  Schoolmaster,  who  had  also 
been  his.  We  heard  of  famed  Professors,  of 
high  matters  classical,  mathemaiical.  a  whole 
Wonderland  of  Knowledge;  nothing  but  joy, 
health,  hopefulness  without  end,  looked  out 
from  the  blooming  young  man.  The  last  tim" 
I  saw  him  was  three  months  ago,  in  London. 
Friendliness  still  beamed  in  his  eyes,  hut  now 
from  amid  unquiet  fire  ;  his  face  was  flaccid, 
wasted,  unsound;  hoary  as  with  extreme 
age:  he  was  trembling  over  (he  brink  of  the 
grave.  Adieu,  thou  first  Friend ;  adieu,  while 
this  confused  Twilight  of  Eiislence  lasts! 
Might  we  meet  where  Twilight  has  becomr 
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Tab  age  of  Romance  has  not  ceased;  it 
never  ceases;  it  does  not,  if  we  will  think  of 
it,  so  much  as  very  sensibly  decline.  "  The 
passions  are  repressed  by  social  forms ;  great 
passions  no  longer  show  themselves  1"  Why, 
there  are  passions  siill  great  enough  ( 
plenish  Bedlam,  for  it  never  wants  tenants 
lo  suspend  men  from  bed-posts,  from  improved- 
drops  at  the  west  end  of  Newgate.  A  passion 
that  eipWively  shivers  asunder  the  Life  it 
took  rise  in  ought  to  be  regarded  as  consider- 
able :  more,  no  passion,  in  the  highest  hey-day 
of  Romance,  yet  did.  The  passions,  by  grace  of 
the  Supernal  and  also  of  the  Infernal  Powers, 
(for  both  have  a  hand  in  it.)  can  never  fail  us. 

And  then  as  to  "  social  forms,"  be'il  granted 
that  they  are  of  the  most  buckram  quality,  and 
bind  men  up  into  the  pilifultest,  straitlaced, 
common-place  Existence, — youask.  Where  is 
the  Romance  1  In  the  Scotch  way  one  an- 
swers, Where  is  ilnol?  That  very  spectacle 
of  an  Immortal  Nature,  with  faculties  and 
destiny  extending  through  Bternily,  hampered 
nQd  bandaged  up,  by  nurses,  pedagogues,  pos- 
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ture-masteis,  and  the  tongues  of  innumeraoie 
old  women,  (named  "  force  of  public  opi- 
nion;") by  prejudice,  custom,  want  of  know- 
ledge, want  of  money,  want  of  strength,  into, 
say,  the  meager  Pattern-Figure  that,  in  these 
days,  meets  you  in  all  thoroughfares  ;  a  "  god- 
created  Man,"  all  hot  abnegating  the  character 
oS  Mau ;  forced  to  exist,  auiomatizeil,  mommy- 
wise,  (scarcely  in  rare  moments  audible  or 
visible  from  amid  his  wrappages  and  cere- 
ments.) as  Gentleman  or  Gigman  ;•  and  so 
selling  his  birthright  of  Eternity,  for  the  three 
daily  meals,  poor  at  best,  which  time  yields : 
— is  not  this  spectacle  itself  highly  romantic, 
tragical, — if  we  had  eyes  to  look  at  it  ?  The 
high-born  (highest-bom,  for  he  came  out  of 
Heaven)  lies  drowning  in  the  despicablest 
puddles;  the  priceless  gift  of  Life,  which  he 
can  have  but  once,  for  he  waited  a  whole  Eter- 
nity to  be  bom,  and  now  has  a  whole  Eternity 
wailing  to  see  what  he  will  do  when  born, — 
(Ail  priceless  gift  we  see  strangled  slowly  out 
ofhim  by  innumerable  packthreads;  and  there 
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remains  of  Ae  glorious  Possibility,  which 
fondly  named  Man,  nothing  bat  an  inanic 
tnass  of  foul  loss  and  disappoinlmeut,  which 
we  wrap  in  shrouds  and  bury  underground, — 
surely  with  well-merited  tears.  To  the  Thinker 
here  lies  Tragedy  enongh ;  the  epilorae  and 
marrow  of  all  Tragedy  whatsoever. 

But  so  few  are  Thinkers  t  Aye,  Reader,  so 
few  thiak;  ihere  is  the  rob!  Kot  one  in  the 
thousand  has  ihe  smallest  tarn  for  thinkingi 
only  for  passive  dreaming  and  hearsaying, 
and  active  babbling  by  rote.  Of  the  eyes  ihai 
men  do  glare  withal  so  few  can  iti.  Tbas  is 
the  world  become  sach  a  fearfu!  confused 
Treadtnilii  and  each  man's  task  has  got  en- 
tangled in  his  neighbour's  and  pulls  it  awry; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Blindness,  Falsehood,  and 
Distraction  (justly  named  the  Devil)  conti 
ally  mainiatns  himself  among  us;  and  e 
hopes  (were  it  not  for  Ihe  Opposllion,  which 
by  God's  Grace  will  also  maintain  iiself) 
become  supreme.  Thus,  tiio,  among  other 
ihings,  has  the  Romance  of  Life  gone  wholly 
out  of  sight:  and  all  History,  degenerating 
into  emply  invoice-lists  of  Filched  Sallies  Hnd 
Changes  of  Ministry;  or,  still  worse,  into 
"  Constitutional  Hlslorj,"  or  "  Philosophy  of 
Hisiory,  or  "Philosophy  teaching  by  Eiperi- 
ence,"  is  become  dead,  as  the  Almanacs  of 
other  years, — lo  which  species  of  composition, 
indeed,  it  bears,  in  several  points  of  view,  no 
inconsiderable  affiniiy. 

"Of  all  blinds  that  shut  up  men's  vision," 
says  one, "  the  worst  is  self."  How  true  !  How 
doubly  true,  if  self,  assuming  her 
yet  miserablesl  disguise,  come  on  us  in  nt 
ceasing,  all-obscuring  reilexes  from  the  il 
merable  selves  of  others;  not  as  Pride, 
even  as  real  Hunger,  but  only  as  Vanity,  and 
tlie  shadow  of  an  imaginary  Hunger,  (for  Ap- 
plause ;)  tinder  Ihe  name  of  what  we  call  "  Re- 
speciability  !"  Alas  now  for  our  Historian :  to 
his  other  spiritual  deadness  (which,  however, 
so  lo  g         h     ph  b       h  s  cannot  be 

comp      )  d       w  m  nfluenee   is 

added      H  h  h      H  must  alt  be 

screw  dp  he     d  f   History." 

Instead  k    g  fi     d  h    Thius,  and 

first  0  d  d  avouring  lo 

sffil,      d  gP     u     of  il,  (not  a 

wretch  dp  h  A  straclion  of 

it,)  he  has  now  quite  other  mailers  to  look  lo. 
The  thing  lies  shrouded,inv!sible,in  thousand- 
fold hallucinations,  and  foreign  air-images; 
what  did  the  Whigs  say  of  it  ?  Whai  did 
Ihe  Tories!  The  Priests!  The  Freethink- 
ers 1  Above  all,  what  will  my  own  listening 
circle  say  of  me  for  what  I  say  of  il?  And 
then  his  Respectability  in  general,  as  a  lilerary 
gentleman ;  his  not  despicable  talent  for  phi- 
losophy !  "Thus  is  our  poor  Historian's  faculty 
directed  mainly  on  two  objects;  the  Writing 
and  Ihe  Writer,  boih  of  which  are  quite  eilra- 
neous ;  and  ihe  thing  written  of  fares  as  we 
see.  Can  it  be  wonderful  that  Histories 
(wherein  open  lying  is  not  permiued)  are  un- 
romantic!  Nay,  our  very  Biographies,  llow 
stiff-siarched,  foisonless,  hollow !  They  stand 
there  respectable;  and  what  morel  Dumb 
idols;  wilh  a  skin  of  delusively  painted  wax- 
work; and  inwardly  empfy,or  fuli  of  rags  and 


our  England  especially,  which  in 
these  days  is  become  Jhe  chosen  land  of  Rf- 
spectability,  Life-writing  has  dwindled  to  ihe 
sorrowfallest  condition;  il  requires  a  man  to 
be  some  disrespeclable,  ridiculous  Boswell 
before  he  can  wrile  a  tolerable  Life.  Thus, 
loo,  slrangely  enough,  the  only  Lives  worth 
reading  are  those  of  Players,  emptiest  and 
poorest  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  who  neverlhe- 
less  were  sons  of  his,  and  broihers  of  ours  j 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  had  already 
bidden  Respectability  good-day.  Snch  boun- 
ties, in  this,  as  in  infinilely  deeper  matters, 
does  Respectability  shower  down  on  us.  Sad 
are  thy  doings,  O  Gig;  sadder  than  those  of 
Joggernaui's  Car;  that,  wilh  huge  wheel,  sud- 
denly  crushes  asuudec  the  bodies  of  men ; 
ihou,  in  ihy  light-bobbing  Long-Acre  springs, 
gradually  winnowesl  away  their  souls  ! 

Depend  upon  it,  for  one  thing,  good  Reader, 
no  age  ever  seemed  the  Age  of  Romance  to 
itself.  Charlemagne,  let  the  Poets  talk  as  they 
will,  had  his  own  provocations  in  the  world  i 
what  with  selling  of  his  poultry  and  potherbs, 
what  with  wanton  daughters  carrying  secreta- 
ries through  Ihe  snow;  and,  for  instance,  Ihal 
hanging  of  the  Saxons  over  the  Weser-bridge, 
(thirty  thousand  of  them,  they  say,  at  one  bout,) 
il  seems  to  me  that  the  Great  Charles  had  his 
temper  ruffled  at  times.  Roland  of  Ronces- 
vaUes,  too,  we  see  well  in  thinking  of  it,  found 
rainy  weather  as  well  as  sunny ;  knew  what  il 
was  to  have  hose  need  darning;  got  lough  beef 
lo  chew,  or  even  went  dinuerless ;  was  saddle- 
sick,  calumniated,  constipated,  (as  his  madness, 
too  clearly  indicates ;)  andoftenesl  felt,!  doabt 
not,  that  this  was  a  very  Devil's  world,  and  he 
(IJoland)  himself  one  of  the  sorriest  caitilTs 
there.  Only  in  long  subsequent  days,  when  the 
tough  beef,  Ihe  consiipalion,  and  Ihe  calumny, 
had  clean  vanished,  did  it  all  begin  to  seem. 
Romantic,  and  your  Turpins  and  Ariostos 
found  music  in  it  So,  I  say,  is  il  ecer  I  And 
the  more,  as  your  true  hero,  your  true  Roland, 
is  ever  wnco.neioi's  that  he  is  a  hero :  this  is  a 
condition  of  all  irue  greatness. 

In  our  own  poor  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
writer  of  these  lines  has  been  forlunale  enough 
to  see  not  a  few  glimpses  of  Romance;  he 
imagines  this  Hineieenih  is  h*-dly  a  whit  less 
romantic  than  that  Ninth,  or  any  other,  since 
centuries  began.  Apart  from  Napoleon,  and 
the  Damons,  and  Mirabeaus,  whose  fire- words 
(of  public  speaking)  and  fire-whirlwinds,  (of 
cannon  and  musqueiry,}  wijcb  fcr  a  season 
darkened  ihe  air,  are,  perhaps,  at  totiom  bul 
superficial  phenomena,  he  fa?  witnessed,  in 
remotest  places,  much  that  conid  be  called  ri 
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overhead  the  inflnile  Deep,  wilh  greaier  and 
lesser  lights,  bright-rolling,  si  lent- beaming, 
hurled  forth  by  the  Hand  of  God ;  around  him, 
and  under  his  feet,  the  wonderfuUest  Earth, 
wilh  her  winter  snow-storms  and  her  summer 
spice-airs,  and  (unaccounlablest  of  alt)  himtdf 
standing  there.  He  stood  in  the  lapse  of  Time; 
he  saw  Eternity  behind  himand  before  him.  The 
all-encircling  mysterious  tide  of  Fohck,  ihou- 
sandlold,  (for  from  fi.rce  of  Thooght  to  force 
of  Gravitation  what  an  interval !)  billoweii 
shoreless  on  ;  bore  him  loo  along  with  it. — he 
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too  was  part  of  it.  From  its  bosom  rose  and 
vanished,  in  perpeliial  change,  the  lordliest 
Keal-Phantasmagory,(which  was  Being;)  and 
ever  anew  rose  and  vanished;  and  ever  thai 
lordliesl  many-coloured  scene  was  fall,  another 
yet  the  same.  Oalc-trees  fell,  young  acorns 
sprang :  Men  too,  new-sent  from  the  Unknown, 
he  met,  of  tiniest  size,  who  waxed  into  stature, 
inlo  strength  of  sinew,  passionate  fire  and 
light:  in  oUierMen  the  light  was  growing  dim, 
the  sinews  all  feeble  i  ihey  sank,  motionless, 
into  ashes,  into  invisibility;  relumed  bark  to 
the  Unknown,  beckoning  him  iheir  male  fare- 
well. He  wanders  still  by  the  pariing-»pot ; 
cannot  hearlAeui;  Ihey  are  far,  huw  far! — It 
was  a  sight  for  angels,  and  archangels;  for, 
indeed,  God  himself  had  made  it  wholly.  One 
many-glancing  asbesios-ihread  in  the  Web  of 
Universal-Hisiory,  spiril-woven,  it  raslled 
there,  as  with  the  howl  of  mijhiy  winds, 
through  that  "wild  roaring  Loom  of  Time." 
Generation  after  generation,  (hiindredd  of  them, 
or  thousands  of  them,  from  the  unknown  Be- 
ginning,) so  lotid,  so  stnrmfnl  busy,  rushed 
torrenl-wi.se,  thundering  down,  down ;  and  fell 
all  silent  (only  some  feeble  re-echo,  which 
grew  ever  feebler,  struggling  up,)  and  Obli- 
vion swallowed  them  nl .  Thousands  more,  to 
the  unknown  Ending,  will  follow :  and  thou 
Itere  (of  this  present  one)  hangest  as  a  drop, 
still  sungitt,  ou  the  giddy  edge;  one  moment, 
while  the  Darkness  has  not  yet  engnlphed 
thee.  O  Brother  1  is  thai  what  thon  callest 
prosaic ;  of  small  interest?  Of  small  interest,  »nd 
for'iw.'Awake,  poor  troubled  sleeper:  shake  off 
thy  torpid  nightmare-dream  ;  look,  see,  behold 
it,  the  Flame-ima^ ;  splendours  high  as  Hea- 
ven, terrors  deep  »s  Hell :  this  is  God's  Creation; 
this  is  Man's  Life  ! — Sach  things  has  the  wri- 
ter of  these  lines  witnessed,  in  this  poor  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  oars;  and  what  are  all  such 
to  the  things  he  yet  hopes  to  witness  1  Hopes, 
with  truest  assurance.  "I  have  painted  so 
much,"  said  the  good  Jean  Paul,  in  his  old 
days, "  and  I  have  never  seen  the  Ocean ;  the 
Ocean  of  Eternity  I  shall  not  fail  to  see  I" 

Such  being  the  intrinsic  qnaliljof  this  Time, 
a.nd  of  all  Time  whatsoever,  might  not  the 
Poet  who  chanced  lo  walk  through  it  find  ob- 
jects enough  ie  paint  7  What  object  soever 
he  tixed  on.  were  it  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
let  him  but  paint  it  in  its  actual  truth,  as  it 
swims  there,  in  such  environment;  world-old, 
yet  new,  and  never  ending;  an  indestrnctible 
portion  of  the  ir.iaculoiis  All, — his  pictare  of 
It  were  a  Poem.  How  much  more  if  the  ob- 
ject filed  on  were  not  mean,  but  one  already 
wonderful;  the  (mystic)  "actual  truth"  of 
which,  if  it  lay  not  ou  the  surface,  yet  shone 
through  the  surface,  and  invited  even  Prosa- 
ists lo  search  for  it ! 

The  present  writer,  who  unhappily  belongs 
to  that  class,  has,  nevertheless,  a  firmer  and 
firmer  persuasion  of  two  things :  first,  as  was 
seen,  that  Romance  exists ;  secondly,  thai  now, 
and  formerly,  and  ever  more  it  exists,  strictly 
speaking,  in  Reality  alone.  The  thing  that  ii. 
what  can  be  so  wonderful;  what,  especially  to 
us  that  are.  can  have  such  significance^  Study 
Eealily,  he  is  ever  and  anon  saying  lo  himself; 
search  out  deeper  and  deeper  ill  quite  endless 


mystery:  see  it,  know  it;  then,  whether  ihoo 
wouldst  learn  from  il,  atid  again  teach;  or 
weep  over  it,  or  laugh  over  it,  or  love  it,  or 
despise  it  or  in  any  way  relate  thyself  to  it, 
Ihou  hast  the  firmest  enduring  basis  :  th/u  hie- 
roglyphic page  is  one  thou  canst  read  on  for 
ever,  find  new  meaning  in  for  ever. 

Finally,  and  in  a  word,  do  not  the  critics 
teach  ns :  "  In  whatsoever  thing  thou  hast  thy- 
self felt  interest,  in  that  or  in  nothing  hope  lo 
inspire  others  with  interest  V — In  partial  obe- 
dience to  all  which,  and  to  many  other  princi- 
ples, shall  the  following  small  Bomance  of  the 
Diamond  yed-hice  begin  to  come  together.  A 
small  Romance,  let  the  reader  again  and  again 
assure  himself,  which  is  no  brainweb  of  mine, 
or  of  any  other  foolish  man's:  but  a  fraction 
of  ihat  mystic  "  spirit-woven  web,"  from  the 
"  Loom  of  Time,"  spoken  of  above.    Il  is  an 

:tual  Transaclion  that  happened  in  this  Earth 
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already  oi^i),  is  to  paint  it  truly. 

For  the  rest,  an  earnest  inspection,  faithful 
endeavour  has  not  been  waniine.  on  our  part ; 
nor  (singular  as  it  may  seem)  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  chronology,  geography,  (or  rather  in 
this  case,  topography.)  documentary  evidence, 
and  what  else  true  historical  research  would 
yield.  Were  there  but  on  the  reader's  part  a 
kindred  openness,  a  kindred  spirit  of  endeai- 
vourl  Beshone  strongly,  on  both  'des  by 
such  united  twofold  Philosophy  h  s  poor 
opaque  Intrigue  of  the  Duimmd  A  kla  be- 
came quite  translucent  between  us  ransQ 
gored,  lifted  up  into  the  serene  of  In  v  al 
History;  and  might  hang  there  like  a  m  est 
Diamond  Constellation,  visible  w  thou  tele- 
scope,— so  long  as  it  could. 


Herr,  or  as  he  is  now  called  Monsieur, 
Boehmer,  to  all  appearance  wanted  not  Ihat 
last  infirmity  of  noble  and  ignoble  minds — a 
love  of  fame  i  he  was  destined  also  to  be 
famous  rnore  than  enough.  His  outlooks  into 
the  world  were  rather  of  a  smiling  character: 
he  has  long  since  exchanged  his  guttural 
speech,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a  nasal  one; 
his  rustic  Saxon  fatherland  for  a  polished  city 
of  Paris,  and  thriven  there.  United  in  part- 
nership with  worthy  Monsieur  Bassange,  a 
sound  practical  man,  .skilled  in  ihe  valuation 
of  all  precious  stones,  in  the  management  of 
workmen,  in  the  judgment  of  their  work,  he 
already  sees  himself  among  the  highest  of 
his  guild ;  nay,  rather  the  very  highest, — for 
he  has  secured  (by  purchase  and  hard  money 
paid)  ihelilleof  King's  Jeweller  ;  and  can  en- 
ter the  Court  itself,  leaving  all  other  Jewellers, 
and  even  innumerable  Gentlemen,  Gigmen, 
and  small  Nobility,  to  languish  in  the  vestt- 
bole.  With  the  costliest  ornaments  in  his 
pocket,  or  home  after  him  by  assiduous  shop- 
boys,  the  happy  Boehmer  sees  high  drawing- 
rooms  and  sacred  rudica  fly  open,  as  with  talis- 
manic  Seiame;  and  the  brightest  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  grow  brighter:  to  him  alone  of 
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men  the  Unapproachable  reveals  herself  in 
mysterious  negligie  ,■  taking  and  giving  coun- 
sel. Do  nut,  on  all  gala-days  and  gala-nights, 
his  works  praise  him  ?  On  the  gorgeoos 
robes  of  Stale,  on  Coarl-dresses  and  Lords' 
stars,  on  the  diadem  of  Eoyalty ;  better  still, 
on  the  swau-nect  of  Beauty,  and  her  queenly 
garniture  from  plume-bearing  aigrette  to  shoe- 
buckle  on  fairy-slipper, — that  blinding  play  of 
colours  is  Boehmer's  doing:  he  ii  jmailliet- 
Bijouiier  dt  la  Reine. 

Could  the  man  buC  have  been  runient  vith 
il!  He  could  not:  Icarus-like,he  mustmount 
too  high ;  have  his  wax-wings  melted,  and 
descend  prostrate, — amid  a  cloud  of  vain 
goose-qaills.  One  day,  a  fatal  day  (of  some 
year,  probably,  among  the  Stventirt  of  last 
Century,)'  it  struck  Boebmer :  Why  should 
not  I,  who,  as  Most  Christian  King'ii  Jeweller, 
am  properly  first  Jeweller  of  the  Universe, — 
make  a  Jewel  which  the  Universe  has  not 
matched  1  Nothing  can  prevent  Ihee,  Boeb- 
mer, if  thou  have  the  skill  to  do  it.  Skill  or  no 
skill,  answers  he,  I  have  the  ambition  :  my 
Jewel,  if  not  the  beaatifullest,  shall  be  the  dear- 
Thus  was  the  Diamond  Necklace  deter- 
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ajid.co-operales.  Plans  are  sketched,  con- 
sultations held,  stucco  models  made  ;  by  mo- 
ney or  credit  the  costliest  diamonds  come  in; 
cunning  craftsmen  cot  them,  set  them;  proud 
Boehmer  sees  the  work  go  prosperously  tin. 
Proud  man  !  Behold  him  on  a  morning  after 
breakfast;  he  has  stepped  down  to  the  inner- 
most workshop,  before  sallying  out;  stands 
there  with  his  laced  three-cornered  hat,  cane 
underarm;  drawing  on  his  gloves:  with  nod, 
with  nasal-gultura!  word,  he  gives  judiuiotis 
coiifirmation,  judicious  abnegation,  censure, 
a;iJ  approval.  A  still  joy  in  dawning  over 
that  bland,  blond  f.ice  of  his;  he  can  think 
(while  in  many  a  sacred  boudoir  be  visits  the 
IJn;ipproachuble}   that    an    upm 
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At  length  comes  a  mornmg  when 
terminated,  and  joy  oniinot  only  dawn  but 
sliiue;  the  Neckl.ice,  that  shall  be  famous  and 
wurlrl-famnus,  is  made. 

Made  we  call  it,  in  conformity  with  common 
speech:  but  properly  it  was  not  made;  only, 
with  more  or  less  spirit  of  method,  arranged 
and  agglomerated.  What "  spirit  of  methji)" 
lay  in  it,  might  be  made;  nothius  more.  But 
to  tell  the  various  Histories  of  those  various 
ULamonda,  from  the  fir.it  making  of  ihem ;  or 
even  (omitting  all  Ihe  rest)  from  the  first  dig- 
ging of  them  in  the  far  Indian  miues  !  How 
ihey  lay,  fur  uncounted  ages  and  seons  (under 
the  uproar  and  splashing  of  such  Deucalioti 
Deluges,  and  Hulion  Explosions,  wiih  steam 
eniiugb,  and  Werner  Submersions)  silently 
imlieitded  in  the  rock;  nevertheless  (when 
their  hour  came)  emei^ed  from  it,  and  first 
beheld  the  glorious  Sun  smile  on  them,  and 
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with  their  many-coloured  glances  smiled  hack 
on  him.  How  they  served  next  (let  us  say) 
as  eyes  of  Heathen  Idols,  and  received  wor- 
ship. How  they  had  then,  by  fortune  of  war 
or  theft,  been  knocked  out ;  and  exchanged 
among  camp-suttlers  for  a  little  spirituous 
liquor,  and  bought  by  Jews,  and  worn  as  sig- 
nets on  the  fingers  of  lawny  or  white  Majes- 
ties ;  and  again  been  lost,  with  the  fingers 
too,  andperhaps  life,  (as  by  Charles  the  Rash, 
among  the  mud'ditches  of  Nancy,)  in  old-for- 
gotten glorious  victories;  and  so,  through  in- 
numerable varieties  of  fortune, — .had  come  at 
last  to  the  cntling-wheel  of  Boehmer;  to  be 
united  in  strange  fellowship,  with  comrades 
also  blown  together  from  all  ends  of  the  Barth, 
each  with  a  History  of  its  own!  Could  these 
aged  stones  (the  yoongest  of  them  Sir  Thou- 
sand years  of  age,  and  upwards}  but  have 
spoken, — there  were  an  Experience  for  Philo- 
sophy to  teach  by.  But  now,  as  was  said,  by 
little  caps  of  gold  {which  gold  also  has  a  his- 
tory,) and  daintiest  rings  of  the  same,  they 
are  all,  being  so  lo  speak,  enlisted  under  Boeh- 
mer's flag, — made  to  take  rank  and  file,  in 
new  order;  no  Jewel  asking  his  neighboar 
whence  he  came;  and  parade  there  for  a  sea- 
son. For  a  season  only;  and  then — to  dis- 
perse, and  enlist  anew  ad  infmivm.  In  such 
inexplicable  wise  are  Jewels,  and  Men  also, 
and  indeed  all  earthly  things,  jumbled  together 
and  asunder,  and  shovelled  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  in  our  inexplicable  chaos  of  a  World. 
This  was  what  Boehmer  called  making  his 
Necklace. 

So,  in  fact,  do  other  men  speak,  and  with 
even  less  reason.  How  many  men,  for  exam- 
ple, hasi  thou  heard  talk  of  making  money; 
of  making  say  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  1 
Of  which  million  and  a  half,  how  much,  if 
one  were  to  look  iato  it,  had  they  made?  The 
accurate  value  of  their  Industry;  not  a  six> 
pence  more.  Their  making,  then,  was  but, 
like  Boehmer's,  a  clutching  and  heaping  to- 
gether ;^by. an  d-by  to  be  followed  also  by  a 
dispersion.  Madel  Thou  too  vain  indivi- 
dual! were  these  lowered  ashlar  edifices; 
were  these  fair  bounteous  leas,  with  their 
bosky  umbrages  and  yellow  harvests;  and  the 
sunshine  that  lights  them  from  above,  and  the 
granite  rocks  and  fire-reservoirs  that  support 
them  from  below,  made  by  thee?  I  think,  by 
another.  The  very  shilling  that  thou  hast 
wns  dug  (by  man's  force)  in  Carinthia  and 
Paraguay;  smelted  sufficiently ;  and  stamped, 
as  would  seem,  not  without  the  advice  of  our 
tale  Defender  of  the  Faith,  his  Majesty  Geor^ 
the  Fourth.  Thou  hast  it,  and  boldest  it ;  but 
whether,  or  in  what  sense,  thou  hast  made  any 
farthing  of  it,  thyself  canst  not  say.  If  the 
courteous  reader  ask,  What  things,  then,  are 
made  by  man  1  I  will  answer  him,  Very  few 
indeed.  A  Heroism,  a  Wisdom  (a  god-given 
Volition  that  has  realized  itself)  is  made  now 
and  then  :  for  example,  some  five  or  sii  Books 
(since  the  Creation)  have  been  made.  Strange 
that  there  are  not  more ;  fqr  surely  every  en- 
couragement is  held  out  Could  r,  or  thou, 
happy  reader,  but  make  one,  the  world  would 
let  us  keep  it  (unstolen)  for  Fourteen  whole 
years, — and  take  what  we  coold  gj 
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But  in  a  word,  Monsieur  Boehmer  has  made 
his  Necklace,  whal  he  calls  made  it :  happy 
man  is  he.  From  a  Drawing  as  large  as 
reality,  kindly  furnished  t)y"Taunay,  Prini- 
setler,  of  the  Rue  d'Bnfer  ;•  and  again,  in  late 
years,  by  the  Abb^  Geoi^el,  in  the  Second 
Volume  of  his  MSaioires,  curioas  readers  can 
still  fancy  to  themselves  what  a  princely  Orna- 

diamonds,  as  large  almost  as  filberts,  encircle, 
not  too  tighily,  the  neck,  a  firsi  time.  Looser, 
gracefully  fastened  thrice  to  these,  a  three- 
wreathed  festoon,  and  pendants  enongh  (simple 
near-shaped,  multiple  star-shaped,  or  cluster- 
ing amorphoas)  encircle  it,  enwrealh  it,  a 
second  time.  Loosest  of  all,  softly  flowing 
round  from  behind,  in  priceless  catenary,  rush 
down  two  broad  threefold  rows  i  seem  to  knot 
themselves  {round  a  very  Queen  of  Diamonds,) 
on  the  bosom ;  then  rush  on,  again  separated, 
as  if  there  were  length  in  plenty;  the  very 
tassels  of  them  were  a  fortune  for  some  men. 
And  now,  lastly,  two  other  inexpressible  three- 
fold rows,  also  with  their  lasseis,  nnite  them- 
selves (when  the  Necklace  is  on  at  rest)  and 
into  a  doubly  inexpressible  siifold  row;  stream 
down  (together  or  asunder)  over  the  hind- 
Beck, — we  may  fancy,  like  lambent  Zodiacal 
or  Auroia-Borealis  fire. 

All  these  on  a  neck  of  snow  slighl-tinged 
with  rose-bloom,  and  within  it  royal  Life: 
amidst  the  blaze  of  lustres ;  in  sylpbish  move- 
ments, espiegleries,  coqnetieries,  and  minuet- 
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izes;  with  every  movement  a  flash  of  siar- 
iibow  coloars,  bright  almost  as  the  move- 
ints  of  the  fair  young  soul  it  emblems  !  A 
irious  ornament;  fit  only  for  the  Sultana  of 
rhe  World.  Indeed,  only  aitainable  by  such; 
"ir  il  is  valued  at  1,800,000  livres;  say  in 
lUdd  numbers,  and  sterling  money,  between 
Lghty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Miscalculating  Boehmer!  The  Sultana  of 
the  Earth  shall  never  wear  that  Necklace  of 
■;  no  neck,  either  royal  or  vassal,  shall 
be  the  lovelier  for  it.  In  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  our  finances,  (with  the  Ameri- 
War  raging  round  as.)  where  ihinkesl 
thou  are  eighty  thousand  pounds  lo  be  raised 
for  such  a  thing?  In  this  hungry  world,  thou 
fool,  these  five  hundred  and  odd  Diamonds, 
only  for  looking  at,  are  intrinsically 
worth  less  to  us  than  a  string  of  as  many  dry 
Irish  potatoes,  on  which  a  famishing  Sanscn- 
lotLc  might  fill  his  belly.  Little  knowest  thou, 
laughing  Jouaillier-Bijoatier.great  in  ihy  pride 
of  place,  in  thj  pride  of  taxoir-fairc,  what  the 
world  has  in  store  for  thee,  *nnin  laughesl 
there ;  by-and-hy  thou  wilt  laugh  on  the  wrong 
ide  of  thy  face  mainly. 

While  the  Necklace  lay  in  stucco  effi2y,and 
le  stones  of  it  were  still  "circulating  tn  Com- 
lerce,"  Da  Barry's  was  the  neck  it  was  meant 
for.  Unhappily,  as  all  dogs  (male  and  female) 
have  but  their  day,  her  day  is  gone;  and  now 
(su  busy  has  Death  been)  she  sits  retired,  on 
mere  half-pay,  without  prospects, at  8ainl-Cyr. 
A  genenius  France  will  buy  no  more  neck- 
omamenls  for  her ;— O  Heaven !  the  Gtiilkitine- 
aieis  already  forging(North,  in  Swedish  Dale- 
eariia,  by  sledjje-hammer.i  and  fire;  Sonih, 
too,  by  taies  and  taiUtu)  that  will  sheer  her 

But,  indeed,  what  of  Du  Barry!  A  font 
worm ;  hatched  by  royal  heal,  on  fool  composts, 
into  a  flaunting  bullerfly;  now  diswinged, 
and  a^ain  a  worm !  Are  there  not  Kings' 
Daughters  and  Kings' ConsortB:  is  not  Decora- 
tion the  first  wish  of  a  female  heart, — often 
also  {if  the  heart  is  empiy)  the  last  7  The  Por- 
tuguese Ambassador  is  here,  and  his  riRorous 
Pombal  is  no  longer  Minister:  Ihere  is  an  In- 
fanta in  Portugal,  purposing  by  Heaven's  bless- 
ing to  wed, — Singular!  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador, though  without  fear  of  Pombal 
praises,  but  will  not  purchnsp. 

Or  why  not  onr  own  loveliest  Marie-An- 
toinette, once  Danphiness  only;  now  every 
inch  a  Queen:  what  neck  in  the  whole  Earth 
wottld  it  beseem  beiterl  Itis  fit  only  for  her. 
—Alas.  Boehmerl  King  Louis  has  an  eye  for 
diamond.'!;  but,  he  too,  is  without  overplus  ol' 
money:  his  high  Queen  herselfanswers  queen- 
like, "We  have  more  need  of  Seventy-fours 
than  of  Necklaces,"  Ijmdnlur  tt  algel.'— Nat 
without  a  qualmish  feeling,  we  apply  next  lo 
the  Queen  and  King  of  the  Two  Sicilier  "     '- 
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vain,  0  Boehmer.!  In  crowned  heads  ihere  is 
no  hope  for  ihee.  Not  a  crowned  head  of  them 
can  spare  the  eighty  thonsand  pounds.  The 
age  of  Chivalry  is  ftoue,  and  that  of  Bank- 
ruptcy is  come.  A  dull,  deep,  pressing  move- 
ment rocks  all  thrones :  Bankruptcy  is  beating 
down  (he  gate,  and  no  Chancellor  can  longer 
barricade  her  out.  She  will  enter;  and  the 
shoreless  lire-lava  of  Democbact  is  at  her 
back!  Well  may  Kings,  a  second  tinie,"sil 
still  with  awful  eye,"  and  think  of  far  other 
things  than  Necklaces. 

Thus  for  poor  Boehmer  are  the  tnonrnfnllest 
days  and  nights  appointed;  and  this  high' 
promising  year  (1780,  as  we  laboriously  guess 
and  gather)  stands  blacker  than  all  others  in 
his  calendar.  In  vain  shall  he,  on  his  sleep- 
less  pillow,more  and  more  desperately  revolve 
the  problem;  it  is  a  problem  of  the  insoluble 
sort,  a  true  "  irreducihle  case  of  Cardan ;"  the 
Diamond  Necklace  will  not  sell. 


CHAPTER  rv. 


Nevertheless,  a  man's  little  Work  lies  not 
isolated,  stranded;  a  whole  busy  World  (a 
whole  native-element  of  mysterious,  never- 
resting  Force)  environs  it;  will  catch  it  up; 
will  carry  it  forward,  or  else  backward: 
always,  infallibly,  either  as  living  growth,  or 
at  worst  as  well-rotted  manure,  the  Thing  Done 
will  come  to  use.  Often,  accordingly,  for  a 
man  that  had  finished  any  little  work,  this 
were  the  most  interesting  question :  In  such  a 
boundless  whirl  of  a  world,  what  hook  will  it 
be,  and  what  hooks,  that  shall  catch  up  this 
little  work  of  mine  ;  and  whirl  ii  also, — through 
such  a  dance  1  A  question,  we  need  not  say, 
which,  in  the  simplest  of  cases,  would  bring  the 
whole  Royal  Society  to  anonplus, — Good  Corsi- 
can  Leiiiia !  while  thou  nursest  thy  little  Ns' 
poleon,  and  he  answers  thy  mother-smile  with 
lho.se  deep  eyes  of  his,  aworlii-famons  French 
Revolution,  with  Federations  of  the  Champ  ile 
Miin,  and  September  Massacres,  and  Bakers' 
Customers  ea  qiitur,  is  getting  ready:  many  a 
Danton  anit  Desmoulins;  prim-visaged,  Tar- 
tuffe-looking  Robespierre,  (as  yet  all  school- 
boys;) and  Marat  weeping  (and  cursing)  bit- 
ter rheum,  as  he  pounds  horse-drugs, — are 
preparing  the  fittest  arena  for  him ! 

Thus,  too,  while  poor  Boehmer  is  busy  with 
those  Diamonds  of  his,  picking  them  "  out  of 
Commerce,"  and  his  craft,=men  are  grinding 
and  helling  them;  a  certain  ecclesiastical  Co- 
adjutor and  Grand  Almoner,  and  prospective 
Commendatoc  and  Cardinal,  is  in  Austria, 
hunting  and  giving  suppers;  for  whom  main- 
ly it  is  that  Boehmer  and  his  craftsmen  so 
employ  themselves.  Strange  enough,  once 
more !  The  foolish  Jeweller  at  Paris,  making 
foolish  trinkets ;  the  foolish  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  making  blunders  and  debancheries : 
these  Two,  all  uncommunicating,  wide  ason- 
der  as  the  Poles,  are  hourly  foi^ng  for  each 
other  the  wunderfuUest  hook-and-eye ;  that  will 
nook  them  together,  one  day, — into  arliQcial 


Siamese-Twins,  for  Ihe  astonishment  of  man 

Prince  Lonis  de  Rohan  is  one  of  those  select 
mortals  bom  to  honours,  as  tht  sparks  fly 
upwards;  and,  alas,  also  (as  all  men  are)  to 
troubles  no  less.  Of  his  genesis  and  descent 
much  might  be  said,  by  the  curious  in  such 
matters  ;  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  weigh  it  well,  in- 
trinsically little.  He  can,  by  diligence  and 
faith,  be  traced  back  some  hand-breadih  or  two, 
(some  cenmry  or  two  i)  but  atler  that,  merges 
in  the  mere  "blood-royal  of  Brittany;"  long, 
long  on  this  side  of  the  Northern  Immigrations, 
he  is  not  so  much  as  to  be  sought  for; — and 
leaves  the  whole  space  onwards  from  that,  into 
the  hosom  of  Eternity,  a  blank,  marked  only 
by  one  point,  the  Pall  of  Man!  However,  and 
what  alone  concerns  us,  his  kindred,  in  these 
quite  recent  times,  have  been  much  about  the 
Most  Christian  Majesty ;  could  there  pick  up 
what  was  going.  In  particular,  they  have  had 
a  turn  of  some  continuance  for  Cardtnalship 
and  Commendatorship.  Safest  trades  these,  of 
the  calm,  do-nothing  sort ;  in  the  do-something 
line,  in  Generalship,  or  such  like,  (witness  poor 
Cousin  Soubise,  at  Rossbach,')  Ibey  might 
fare  not  so  well.  In  any  case,  the  acinal 
Prince  Louis,  Coadjutor  at  Slrasburg,  while 
his  uncle,  the  Cardinal-.\rchbishop,  has  not 
yet  deceased,  and  lett  him  his  dignities,  hut 
only  fallen  sick,  already  takes  bis  place  on 
one  grandest  occasion;  he,  thrice-happy  Co- 
adjntor,  receives  the  fair,  young,  trembling 
Dauphiness,  Marie-Antoinette,  on  her  flrst  en< 
trance  into  France;  and  can  there,  as  Cere- 
monial Fugleman,  with  lit  bearing  and  sem- 
blance, (being  a  tall  man,  of  six-and-thirty.)  do 
the  needful.  Of  his  other  performances  up  to 
this   date,  a   refined  History  had   rather  say 

In  fact,  if  the  tolerating  mind  wilt  meditate 
it  with  any  sympathy,  what  could  poor  Ro- 
han perform  1  Performing  needs  light,  needs 
strength,  and  a  firm  clear  footing ;  all  of  which 
had  been  denied  him.  Nourished,  from  birth, 
with  the  choicest  physical  spoon-meat,  indeed ; 
yet,  also,  with  no  better  spiritual  Doctrine  and 
Evangel  of  Life  than  a  French  Court  of  Louis 
the  Well-beloved  could  yield;  gifted,  more- 
over, (and  this,  too,  was  but  a  new  perpleiity 
for  him,)  with  shrewdness  enough' to  see 
through  much,  with  vigour  enough  to  despise 
much)  unhappily,  not  with  vigour  enough  to 
spurn  it  from  him,  and  be  for  ever  enfran- 
chised of  it, — he  awakes,  at  man's  stature, 
with  man's  wild  desires,  in  a  World  of  the 
merest  incoherent  Lies  and  Delirium;  himself 
a  nameless  Mass  of  delirious  Incoherence, — 
covered  over,al  most,  (and  held  in  a  Uttle,)  by 
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conventional  Polilesse.  and  a  Cloak  of  pros- 
pective Cardinal's  Plush.  Are  not  Intrigues, 
might  Rohan  say,  the  industry  of  this  our 
Universe;  nay,  is  not  the  Universe  itself,  at 
bultom,  properly  an  Intrigue !  A  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  in  the  Parc-aiix-ceifs :  he,  Ihou 
seest,  is  the  god  of  this  lower  world;  our  war- 
banner  (in  the  fight  of  Life)  and  celestial  £n- 
toafo-Kika  is  a  Strumpet's  Petticoat:  these  are 
thy  gods,  O  France '. — What,  in  suoli  singular 
circumstances,  could  poor  Rohan's  creed  and 
world-theory  be,  (hat  he  should  "perform" 
thereby?  Atheism*  Alas, no;  not  even  Athe- 
ism; only  Machiavelism;  and  the  indeslmcl- 
ible  faith  that  "ginger  is  hot  iti  the  mouth." 
Gel  ever  new  and  better  ginger,  therefore;  chew 
it  ever  the  more  diligently :  't  is  all  thou  hast 
to  look  to,  and  that  only  for  a  day. 

Ginger  enough,  poor  Louis  de  Rohan  :  loo 
much  of  gingerl  Whatsoever  of  il,  for  the 
five  senses,  money,  or  money's  worth,  or  back- 
stairs diplomacy,  can  buy ;  nay,  for  the  sixth 
sense,  loo,  the  far  spicier  ginger;  Antecedence 
of  thy  fellow-creatures, — merited,  at  least,  hy 
infinitely  finer  housing  than  theirs.  Coadjutor 
of  Strasbnrg,  Archbishop  of  Strasburg,  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  Ibe  Holy  Ghost,  Cardinal,  Commendalor  of 
Si.  Wast  d'Arras  (one  of  the  fattest  benefices 
here  bslow) :  all  these  shall  be  housings  for 
Monseigneur;  to  all  these  shall  his  Jesuit 
Nursing-mother,  (oar  vulpine  MHA  Geor^el,) 
through  fair  courl-wealher  and  through  foul, 
triumphantly  bear  hira, — and  wrap  him  with 
them,  fal,  somnolent,  Nurseling  as  he  is. — By 
the  way,  a  most  assiduous,  ever-wakeful  Abb^ 
is  this  Georgel  i  and  wholly  Monseigncur's. 
He  has  scouts  dim-flying,  far  out,  in  the  great 
deep  cf  the  world's  business ;  has  spider- 
Ihceads  that  over-net  the  whole  world ;  himself 
sits  in  the  centre  ready  to  run.  In  vain  shall 
King  and  Queen  combine  against  Monseigneur: 
"I  WES  at  M.  de  Maurepas'  pillow  before  sii," 
— persuasively  wagging  my  sleek  coif,  and  the 
sleek  reynard-head  under  it;  I  managed  il  all 
for  him.  Here,  loo,  on  occasion  of  Reynard 
Georgel,  we  could  nol  but  reflect  what  a  sin- 
gular species  of  creature  your  Jesuit  must 
have  been.  Outwardly,  you  would  say,  a 
man;  the  smooth  semblance  of  a  man:  in- 
wardly, to  Ihe  centre,  filled  with  stone!  Yet 
in  all  breathing  things,  even  in  stone  Jesuits, 
are  inscrutable  sympathies :  how  else  does  a 
Reynard  Abbfi  so  loyally  give  himself,  soul 
and  body,  to  a  somnolent  Monseigneur; — how 
else  does  the  poor  Tit,  to  the  neglect  of  lis 
own  eggs  and  inleresls,  nurse  up  a  huge  lum- 
bering  Cuckoo;  and  think  its  pains  all  paid, 
if  the  soot-brown  Stupidity  will  merely  grow 
bigger  and  bigger! — Enough,  by  Jesuitic  oi 
other  means,  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  shall  be 
passively  kneaded  and  baked  into  Commenda. 
lor  of  St.  Wast  and  much  else;  and  truly  ttu-k 
a  Commendator  as  hardly,  since  King  Thierri 

(first  of  the  Fainians)  founded  that  Eslablish- 
ment,  has  played  his  part  there. 

Such,  however,  have  Nature  and  Art  Co 
billed  together  to  make  Prince  Louis.  A  figi 
Ihrtce-clothed  with  honours;  with  plush,  and 
civic,  and  ecclesiastic  garniture  of  all  kind- 
hut  in  itself  liule  other  than  an  amorphoi 


congeries  of  contradictions,  somnolence  and 
violence,  foul  passions,  and  foul  habits.  It  is 
by  his  piush  cloaks  and  wrappages  mainly,  as 
above  hinted,  that  such  a  figure  sticks  together 
(what  we  call,  "coheres,")  in  any  measure; 
were  it  not  for  these,  he  would  Itow  out  bound- 
lessly on  all  sides.  Conceive  him  further, 
with  a  kind  of  radical  vigour  and  lire,  (for  he 
can  see  clearly  at  limes,  and  speak  fiercely  ;) 
yel  left  in  this  way  to  stagnate  and  ferment 
1  lie  overlaid  with  such  floods  of  fal  ma- 
ial, — have  we  nol  a  true  image  of  the  shame- 
fullest  Mud-volcano,  gurgling  and  sluttishly 
simmering,  amid  continual  steamy  indistlncC- 
(eicept,  as  was  hinted,  in  wind-gaaJg .) 
occasional   lerrifi co-absurd   Mnd-esplo- 

lis,  garnish  it  and  fringe  it  never  so  hand- 
somely, is.  alas,  the  inirinsic  character  of 
Prince  Louis.  A  shameful  spectacle:  such, 
however,  as  the  world  has  beheld  many  times; 
as  il  were  to  be  wished  (but  is  not  yel  to  be 
hoped)  the  world  might  1   h  1 1  n  Nay 

are   not  all   possible   d  I  h      n 

outward  and  inward,,  nmm  d  up  f  poo 
Rohan,  in  this  one  inc  d  bl  n  h  n 
that  hf.  Prince  Louis  d  B  h  n  n  m  d 
Priest,  Cardinal  of  Ihe  Chu  h  Ad  ban  hed 
merely  libidinous  mor  al  ly  n  h  qu  e 
helpless,  rfig-solute,  (as  w    w  II  )  whom 

to  see  Church  Cardinal  (ha  j    bol  cal 

Hinsf,  or  main  Corner,    f   he  I  vi    bl    H  ly 
in  this  World)  an  Inhab  a       f  Sa  u  n  m  gh 
split   with  laughing, —  f  h     d  d   n       ra  h 
swoon  wilh  pily  and  horr 

Prince  Louis,  as  ce  m  n  al  f  leraan  at 
Strashui^,  might  have  h  p  d  m  k  me 
way  with   the   fair  you        D  uph  b 

seems  not  to  have  mad  ay  P  hap  n 
those  great  days,  so  trying  for  a  fifteen  years' 
Bride  and  Dauphine^s.  Ihe  fair  Antoinette  was 
too  preoccupied  :  perhaps,  in  the  very  face 
and  looks  of  Prospective-Cardinal  Prince 
Louis,  her  fair  young  soul  read,  all  nncon- 
sciously,  an  incoherent  iio"e-ism,  (boliomless 
Mud- volcano-ism,)  from  which  she  by  in- 
slincl  rather  recoiled. 

However,  as  above  hinted,  lie  is  now  gone, 
in  these  years,  on  Embassy  to  Vienna:  with 
"four-and-twenly  pages,"  (if  our  remembrance 
of  Abbi  Georgel  serve)  "  of  noble  birth,"  all 
in  scarlet  breeches;  and  such  a  retinue  and 
parade  as  drowns  even  his  fal  revenue  in  pe- 
rennial debt.  Above  all  things,  his  Jesuit 
Familiar  is  wilh  hira.  For  so  everywhere 
they  must  manage:  Eminence  Rohan  is  the 
cloak,  Jesuit  Georgel  the  man  or  automaton 
within  it.  Rohan,  indeed,  sees  Poland  a-par- 
titioning;  or  rather  Georgel,  with  his  "masked 
Auslrian"  Irailor,  "on  the  ramparts,"  sees  it 
for  him:  bni  what  can  he  doT  He  eshibits 
bis  four-and-twenly  scarlel  pages,  (who 
"smu^Ie"  to  quite  unconscionable  lengths;) 
rides  through  a  Catholic  procession,  Prospec- 
tive-Oardinal  as  he'  is,  because  it  is  too  long, 
and  keeps  him  from  an  appointment:  hunts, 
gallanis ;  gives  suppers.  Sardanapalus-wise, 
the  finest  ever  seen  in  Vienna.  Abb^  Geor- 
gel (as  we  fancy  it  was)  writes  a  Despatch  in 
his  name    "every  forlnigh 
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one  of  these,  that  "  Maria  Theresa  stands,  in- 
deed, with  the  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  weep- 
ing for  the  woes  of  Poland  i  but  with  the  sword 
in  the  othfr  hand,  ready  to  cut  Poland  in  sec< 
lions,  and  take  her  share."*  Untimely  joke; 
which  proved  lo  Prince  Louis  the  root  of  un- 
speakable chagrins!  For  Minister  D'Aigail- 
Ion  (much  against  hU  duty)  communicates 
the  Letter  lo  King  Louis  ;  Louis  to  Du  Barry, 
to  season  her  loufer,  and  laughs  over  il;  the 
thing  becomes  a  court-joke  j  the  lilially-pii 
Dauphiness  hears  it,  and  remembers  it.  . 
counts  go,  moreover,  that  Rohan  spake  c 
suringly  of  the  Dauphiness  to  her  Mother: 
this,  probably,  is  but  hearsay  and  false;  Ihi 
devout  Maria  Theresa  disliked  him,  and  evei 
despised  him,  and  vigorously  laboured  for 
his  recall. 

Thus,  ia  rosy  sleep  and  somnambulism,  or 
awake  only  to  quaff  the  full  wine-cup  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman,  (his  mother,)  and  again  sleep 
and  somnambulate,  does  the  Prospective- 
Cardinal  and  Commendator  pass  his  days. 
Unhappy  manl  This  is  not  a  world  that  was 
made  in  sleep;  that  it  is  safe  to  sleep  and 
somnambulate  in.  In  that  "  loud-roaring  Loom 
of  Time"  (where  above  nine  hundred  millions 
of  hungry  Men,  for  one  item,  restlessly  weave 
and  work,)  so  many  threads  fly  humming  from 
iheir  "eternal  spindles;"  and  swiJl  invisible 
shuttles,  far  darting,  to  the  Ends  of  the  World, 
— complei!  enough!  At  this  hour,  a  miser- 
able Boehmer  in  Paris  (whom  thou  woitesi 
nut  of)  is  spinning,  of  diamonds  and  gold,  a 
paltry  thrum  that  will  go  nigh  to  strangle  the 
life  out  of  thee. 

Meanwhile  Louis  the  well-beloved  has  left 
(for  ever)  bis  F-irca«j>cerfs  ^  and.  amid  the 
scarce-suppressed  hootings  of  the  world,  taken 
up  his  last  lodging  at  St.  Denis.  Feeling  that 
it  itas  all  over,  (for  the  small-pox  has  the 
victory,  and  even  Dtt  Bacry  is  off,)  he,  as  the 
Abbe  Georgel  records,  "made  the  amendt 
honorable  lo  God,"  (these  are  his  Reverence's 
own  words ;)  had  a  true  repentance  of  three 
days'  standing;  and  so,  continues  the  Abbu, 
"  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord."  Asleep  in  the  Lord, 
Monsieur  FAbbe !  Ksuch  a  mass  of  Laziness 
and  Lust  fell  asleep  in  Ihe  Lord,  iclii>,  fanciest 
thou,  is  it  (hat  falls  asleep — elsewhere  J 
Enough  that  he  did  fall  asleep ;  that  thick- 
wrapi  in  the  Blanket  of  the  Night,  utiderwhal 
keeping  we  ask  not,  he  never  through  endless 
Time  can,  for  his  own  or  our  sins,  insult  the 
face  of  the  Sun  any  more ; — and  so  now  we 
go  onward,  if  not  to  less  degrees  of  beastliness, 
yet,  at  leastand  worst,  to  cheering 
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I  ness  has  become  a  Queen.  Eminence  Rohan 
j  is  home  from  Vienna ;  to  condole  and  con- 
.  gratulate.  He  bears  a  letter  from  Maria 
Theresa ;  hopes  the  Queen  will  not  forget  old 
Ceremonial  Fuglemen,  and  friends  of  the 
Dauphiness.  Heaven  and  Earth  !  The  Dauphi- 
ness Queen  will  not  see  him ;  orders  the  Let- 
ter to  be  sent  her.  The  King  himself  signifies 
briefly  that  he  "will  be  asked  for  when 
wanted !" 

Alas !  at  Court,  our  motion  is  the  delicalest, 
unsurest.  We  go  spinning,  as  it  were,  on 
teetotums,  by  the  edge  of  bottomless  deeps. 
Rest  is  fall ;  so  is  one  false  whirl.  'A  moment 
ago,  Eminence  Rohan  seemed  waltzing  with 
the  best ;  but,  behold,  his  leeioium  has  carried 
him  mer,-  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  centre 
of  gravity;  and  so  now,  heels  uppermost,  ve- 
locity increasing  as  the  lime,  space  as  the 
square  of  the  lime, — he  rushes. 

On  a  man  of  poor  Rohan's  somnolence  and 
violence,  the  sympathizing  mind  can  estimate 
what  the  effect  was.  Consternation,  stupe- 
faction, the  total  jumble  of  blood,  brains,  and 
nervous  spirits;  in  ear  and  heart,  only  univer- 
sal hubbub,  and  louder  and  louder  singing  of 
the  agitated  air.  A  fall  comparable  to  that 
of  Satan !  Men  have,  indeed,  been  driven  from 
Court;  and  borne  it,  according  to  ability.  A 
Choiseul,  in  these  very  years,  retired  Parthian- 
like,  with  a  smile  or  scowl ;  and  drew  half  the 
Court-host  along  with  him.  Our  Wolsey, 
(hough  once  an  £go  et  Her  meua,  could  journey, 
it  is  said,  without  strait-waistcoat,  lo  his  mo- 
nasefry ;  and  there,  telling  heads,  look  forward 
to  a  still  longer  journey.  The  melodious,  too 
soil-strung,  Racine,  when  his  King  turned  his 
hack  on  him,  emitted  one  meek  wail,  and  sub- 
missively— died.  But  the  case  of  Coadjutor  de 
Rohan  differed  from  all  these.  No  loyalty  was 
in  him  that  he  should  die ;  no  self-help,  that 
he  should  live;  no  faith  that  he  should  tell 
beads.  His  is  a  mud-volcanic  character;  in- 
coherent, mad,  from  the  very  foundation  of  it. 
Think,  too,  that  his  Courtiership  (for  how  could 
any  nobleness  enter  there  1)  was  properly  a 
gambling  speculation:  the  loss  of  his  trump 
(iueen  of  Hearts  can  bring  nothing  but  flat, 
unredeemed  despair.  No  other  game  has  he, 
in  this  world, — or  in  the  nexL  And  then  the 
exasperating  Why?  CheHaw  aimric/  For  that 
Rohanic,  or  Geoi^elic,  sprightliness  of  the 
"handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  sword  in  the 
other,"  (if  indeed,  that  could  have  caused  it  all,) 
has  quite  escaped  him.  In  the  name  of  Friar 
Bacon's  Head,  wrtai  was  it  1  Imagination,  with 
Desperation  to  drive  her,  may  fly  to  all  points 
of  Space; — and  return  with  wearied  wings,  and 
no  tidings.  Behold  ««  Afrt:  this,  which  is  the 
first  grand  certainty  for  man  in  general,  is  the 
first  and  last  and  only  one  for  poor  Rohan.  And 
then  his  Htre !  Alas,  looking  upwards,  he  can 
eye,  from  his  burning  inarle,  the  azure  realms, 
I  his !  Cousin  Countess  de  Marsan,  and  ao 
ly  Richeliens,  Folignacs,  and  other  happy 
angels,  male  and  female,  all  blissfully  gyrating 

Nevertheless   hope,  in   the   human  breast, 
ihough  nut  in  the  diabolical,  springs  eternal 
"'le  outcast  Rohan  bends  all  his  thoughts,  fa- 
tties, prayers,  purposes,  to  one  object;  oie 
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object  he  will  attain,  or  go  to  Bedlam.  How 
many  ways  he  tries ;  what  days  and  nights  of 
conjecture,  consultation ;  what  written  un- 
published reams  of  correspondence,  protesta- 
tion, back-stairs  diplomacy  of  every  rubric  1 
Row  maoy  suppers  has  he  ealen  ;  how  many 
given, — in  vain  !  It  is  his  morning  song,  and 
his  eveniiig  prayer.  From  innumerable  falls 
be  rises ;  only  to  fall  again.  Behold  him  even, 
with  his  red  stockings,  at  dnsli,  in  the  Garden 
of  Trianon  1  he  has  bribed  IheConoietge;  will 
Bee  her  Majesty  in  spile  of  Eliquette  and  Fate ; 
peradvenlure,  pitying  his  long  sad  King's-evil, 
she  will  touch  him,  and  hea)  him.  In  vain, 
(says  the  Female  Historian,  Campan.)*  The 
Chariot  of  Majesty  shoots  rapidly  by,  with 
high'plumed  heads  in  it;  Eminence  iii  known 
by  his  red  stockings,  but  not  looked  at,  only 
laughed  at,  and  left  standing  like  a  Pillar  of 
Salt 

Thus  throush  ten  long  years  (of  new  resolve 
and  new  despondency,  of  flying  from  Saverne 
to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Saverne)  has  it 
lasted  1  hope  deferred  makins  the  heart  sick. 
Beynard  Gtor^el  and  Cousin  de  Marsan,  by 
eloquence,  by  influence,  and  being  "  at  M,  de 
Maurepas'  pilloir  before  six,"  have  secured  the 
Archbishnpric,theGrand-Almonership,  (by  the 
medium  nf  Poland;)  and,  lastly,  to  linker  many 
tents,  and  appea^iB  the  Jew,  ihat  fattest  Com- 
mendalorship,  founded  by  King  Tbierri  the 
Donothiug — perhaps  with  a  view  to  such  cases. 
All  good  1  languidly  croaks  Sohan  ;  yet  all  not 
the  one  thing  needful ;  alas,  the  Queen's  eyes 
do  not  yet  shine  on  me. 

Abbi  Georgel  admits  (in  his  own  polite  di- 
plomaiic  way)  that  the  mud-volcano  was  much 
agitated  by  these  trials;  and  in  time  quite 
changed.  Mouseigneur  deviated  into  cabalis- 
tic courses,  after  elixirs,  philtres,  and  Ihe  phi- 
losopher's stonei;  that  is,  the  volcanic  stream 
grew  thicker  and  heavier:  at  last  by  Caglios- 
tco's  magic,  (for  Cagiiosiro  and  the  Cardinal  by 
elective  afiinity  must  meet,)  it  sank  into  the 
opacity  of  perfect  London  fog!  So,  too,  if 
Monaeigneur  grew  choleric ;  wrapped  himself 
np  in  reserve,  spoke  roughly  to  his  domestics 
and  dependents, — were  not  the  terrifico-absurd 
mud  explosions  becoming  more  frequent! 
Alas,  what  wonder  1  Some  nine-and-forty 
winters  have  now  fled  over  his  Bminenee,  (for 
it  is  1783,)  and  his  beard  falls  white  to  the 
shai-er;  but  age  for  him  brings  no  "benefit of 
experience."  He  is  possessed  by  a  fixed- 
Foolish  Eminence  !  is  the  Earth  grown  all 
barren  and  of  a  snuff  colour,  because  one  pair 
of  eyes  in  it  look  on  Ihee  askance  T  Surely 
thou  hast  thy  Body  there  yet;  and  what  of 
Soul  might  from  the  first  reside  in  it.  Nay,  a 
warm,  snug  Body,  with  not  only  five  senses, 

•  Maitnine  Csmpan,  in  her  Narrllire.  snd.  indeed.  In 
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(sound  still  in  spile  of  much  tear  and  wear,) 
but  most  eminent  clothing  beside?^; — clothed 
with  authority  over  much,  with  red  Cardinal's 
cloak,  red  Cardinal's  hat;  with  Commendalor- 
ship.  Grand- Aim onership  (so  kind  have  thy 
Fripiers  been,)  and  dignities  and  dominions 
too  tedious  10  name.  The  stars  rise  nightly, 
with  tidings  (for  thee,  loo,  if  thou  wilt  listen) 
from  the  infinite  Blue;  Sun  and  Moon  brin^ 
vicissitudes  of  season:  dressing  green,  with 
flower-borderings,  and  cloth  of  gold,  this  an- 
cient ever-young  Earth  of  ours,  and  filling  het 
breasis,  with  all-nourishing  mother's  milk. 
Will  thou  workl  The  whole  Encyclopedia 
(not  Diderot's  only,  bul  the  Almighty's)  is 
there  for  ihee  to  spread  thy  broad  faculty  upon. 
Or,  if  thou  have  no  faculi}',  no  Sen^e,  hast  ihon 
not  (asalready  suggested)  Senses,  to  the  number 
of  five.  What  viclnals  thou  wishesl,  command  ; 
with  what  wine  javoureth  Ihee,  be  filled.  Al- 
ready thou  art  a  false  lascivious  Priest;  with 
revenues  oC  say,  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling: and  no  mind  to  mend.  Eat,  foolish 
Eminence;  eat  with  voracity, — leaving  the 
shot  till  aflenoiiTili !  In  all  Ibis  the  eyes  of 
Marie   Antoinette   can  neither  help  Ihee   noi 

And  yet  what  is  the  Cardinal,  dissolute,  mod- 
volcano  though  he  be,  more  foolish  herein, 
than  all  Sons  of  Adam!  Give  the  wisest  of 
us  once  a  "  fixed-idea," — which,  though  a  tem- 
porary madness,  who  has  not  had ! — and  see 
where  his  wisdom  is!  The  Chamois-hunter 
serves  his  doomed  seven  years  in  the  Quick- 
silver Mines;  returns  salivated  to  the  marrow 
of  the  backbone;  and  next  morning, — goes 
forth  to  hunt  again.  Behold  Cardalion,  King 
of  Urinals ;  with  a  woful  ballad  to  his  mistress 
eyebrow!  He  blows  out,  Werler-wise,  his 
foolish  existence,  because  she  will  not  have  it 
to  keep?  heeds  not  that  there  are  some  five 
hundred  millions  of  other  mistresses  in  this 
noble  Planet;  most  ItWely  much  such  as  she. 
O  foolish  men  '.  They  sell  their  Inheritance, 
(as  their  mother  did  hers,)  thought  it  is  Para- 
dise, for  a  crotchet;  will  ihey  not,  in  every 
age,  dare  not  only  grape-shot  and  gallows- 
ropes,  hul  Hell-fire  itself,  for  better  sauce  to 
their  victuals  1  My  friends,  beware  of  fixed- 
Here,  accordingly,  is  poor  Boehmer  with 
one  in  his  head  too !  He  has  been  hawking 
his  "  irreducible  case  of  Cardan"  (that  Neck- 
lace of  bis)  these  three  long  years,  through  all 
Palaces  and  Ambassadors  Hotels,  over  the 
old  "  nine  Kingdoms,"  (or  more  of  them  that 
there  now  are:)  searching,  sifting  Earth,  Sea, 
and  Air,  for  a  customer.  To  take  his  Neck- 
lace in  pieces,  and  ^o,  losing  only  his  manual 
labour  and  expected  glory,  dissolve  his  rixed- 
idea,  and  fixed  diamonds,  into  current  ones; 
this  were  simply  casting  out  the  Devil — from 
himself;  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  more!  For 
he  too  has  a  Devil  or  Devils :  one  mad  object 
that  he  strives  at;  that  he  too  will  attain,  or  go 
to  Bedlam,  Creditors,  snarling,  hound  him  on 
from  without;  mocked  Hopes,  lost  Labours, 
bear-bail  him  from  within :  to  these  torments 
his  fixed-idea  keeps  him  chained.  In  six-and- 
thirty  weary  revolutions  of  the  Moon,  was  it 
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wonderful  ihe  man's  brain  had  got  dried  a 
titllel 

Behold,  one  day,  being  Court-Jeweller,  he 
too  bursts,  almost  as  Rohan  had  done,  into  the 
Queen's  reliremenl,  or  apartment;  flings  her- 
self (as  Campan  again  has  recorded)  at  ber 
Majesty's  feet;  and  there,  with  clasped,  up- 
lifted hands,  in  passionate  nasal-guiturais, 
^vitb  streaming  tears  and  loud  sobs,  entreats 
her  to  do  one  of  two  things:  Either  to  buy  his 
Necklace ;  or  else  graciously  to  vouchsafe  him 
her  royal  permission  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Kiver  Seine.  Her  majesty-,  pitying  the  dis- 
tracted, bewildered  state  of  the  man,  ealtnly 
points  out  the  plain  third  course:  Dlpicezvoirr 
Cullitr,  (take  your  Necklace  in  pieces ;) — add- 
ing, withal,  in  a  lone  of  queenly  rebuke,  Ihar 
if  he  would  drown  himself,  he  at  all  times 
could,  without  her  ftirtherance. 

Ah,  hid  he  drowned  himself,  with  the  Neck- 
lace in  his  pocket;  and  Cardinal  Commendator 
at  his  skirtsi  Kings,  above  all,  beautiful 
Queens,  as  far-radiatit  Symbols  on  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  world,  are  so  exposed  to  madmen. 
Should  these  two  fixed-ideas  that  beset  this 
beatitifullest  Queen,  and  almost  burst  through 
her  Palace-walls,  one  day  miilr:,  and  this  flO(  to 
jump  into  the  River  Seine; — what  maddest 
result  may  be  looked  for  I 
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If  the  reader  has  hitherto  (in  oar  too  figui 
live  language)  seen  only  the  figurative  hook 
and  the  figurative  eye,  which  Boehmer  and 
Rohan,  far  apart,  were  respectively  fashioning 
for  each  other,  he  shall  now  see  the  cunning 
Milliner  (an  actual,  un metaphorical  Milliner) 
by  whom  these  two  individuals,  with  their  two 
implemetits,  are  brought  in  cotitaot,  and  hook- 
ed together  into  stupendous  artificial  Siamese- 
Twins  ; — after  which  the  whole  nodus  and 
solution  will  naturally  combine  and  u 
itself. 

Jeanne  de  St.  Remi.  by  courtesy  or  <; 
wise.  Countess,  styled  also  of  Vatois,  and 
of  France,  has  now,  (in  this  year  of  Grace, 
i783,)  known  the  world  for  some  seven-and- 
tweniy  summers ;  and  had  crooks  in  ber  lot. 
She  boasts  herself  descetided,  by  what  is  called 
natvrtil  generation,  from  the  Blood-Royal  of 
France  r  Henri  Second,  before  that,  fatal  tour- 
ney-lance entered  his  right  eye,  and  ended 
him,  appears  to  have  had,  successively  or 
simultaneously,  four — unmentionable  women : 
and  so,  in  mre  of  the  third  of  these,  came  a 
certain  Henri  de  St.  Remi  into  this  world ;  and, 
as  High  and  Puissant  Lord,  ate  his  victuals 
and  spent  his  days,  on  an  allotted  domain  of 
Fonteite,  near  Bar-sur-Aube,  in  Champagne. 
Of  High  and  Puissant  Lords,  at  this  Fontette, 
six  other  generations  followed;  and  thus  ulti- 
mately, in  a  space  of  some  two  centur 
succeeded  in  realizing  this  brisk  Utile  Jeanne 
de  St.  Remi,  here  in  question.  But,  ah,  what 
a  falling  off!  The  Koyal  Family  of  France 
has  weli-nigh  forgotten  its  left-hand  collate- 
rals ;  the  last  High  and  Puissant  Lord,  (much 


dipt  by  his  predecessors,)  falling  into  drink, 
and  lel^  by  a  scandalous  world  to  drink  his 
pitcher  dry,  had  to  alienate  by  degrees  his 
whole  worldly  Possessions,  down  almost  to  the 
■  idispensable,  or  inexpressibles;  and  die  at 
ist  in  the  Paris  H3tel-Dieu;  glad  that  it  was 
nl  on  the  street.  So  that  he  has  indeed  given 
a  sort  of  bastard  Life-royal  to  little  Jeanne, 
and  her  little  brother;  but  not  the  smallest 
earthly  provender  to  keep  it  in.  The  mother, 
'  r  extremity,  forms  the  wonderfullest  con- 
ins  ;  and  little  Jeanne,  and  her  little 
brother,  go  out  into  the  highways  to  beg.' 
Acharitable  Countess  Boulainvillt«rs,  struck 
ith  the  little  bright-eyed  tatterdemalion  from 
the  carriage  window, picks  her  up;  has  her 
scoured,  clothed ;  and  rears  her,  in  her  fluc- 
tuating, miscellaneous  way,  to  be,  about  the 
age  of  twenty,  a  nondescript  of  Maniuamaker, 
"  lubrette.  Court-beggar,  Fine-lady,  Abigail, 
id  .  8cion-of-KoyaItj.  Sad  combination  of 
trades !  The  Court,  after  infinite  soliciting, 
puts  one  olf  with  a  hungry  dole  of  little  more 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Nay,  the  audacious 
Count  Boulainviiliers  dares  (with  what  pur- 
i  he  knows  best)  to  offer  some  suspicious 
nts  If  Whereupon  his  good  Countess 
(especially  as  Manlnamaking  languishes) 
thinks  it  could  not  bnt  be  flt  to  go  down  to 
Bar-sur-Aube ;  and  there  see  whether  no  frac- 
of  that  alienated  Fontette  Property,  held, 
perhaps,  on  insecure  tenure,  may,  by  terror  or 
cunning,  be  recoverable.  Burning  her  paptr 
patterns ;  pocketting  her  pension,  (till  more 
ime,)  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  sallies  out  thither, 
her  twenty-third  year. 

Nourished  in  this  singular  way,  alternating 
'tween  saloon  and  kiichen-iable,  with  the 
loftiest  of  pretensions,  meanest  of  possessions, 
our  poor  High  and  Puissant  Man t nam  aker  has 
realized  for  herself  a  "  face  not  beautiful,  yet 
a  certain  piquancy ;"  dark  hair,  blue 
;  and  a  character,  which  the  present 
r,  a  determined  student  of  human  nature, 
declares  to  be  undecipherable.  Let  the  Psycho- 
logists try  it !  Jeanne  de  Saint-Remt  de  Valois 
deFranceactually  lived,  and  worked,  and  wasi 
she  has  even  published,  at  various  times,  three 
liderable  Volumes  of  Autobiography,  with 
1  Leaves  (in  Courts  of  Justice)  of  un- 
known number  ;t  wherein  he  that  runs  may 


!.  (by  H 
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XVI.,  used  lo  "  walk  wtlh  tn  the  Royal  Garden," 

itirE  dv  Dvc  de  Levis ,'  -MtMwfrsK  de  Dueloi,  ^c. 
lur  Xttioirei  Poor   hy    her,  in   Iliie  .Sffoirt  dii 
r;  like  "LHwyer.'  ttiniiues  turned  inside  onl!" 

■tie  de.la:.,  (Lonrlo'n.  JTfSi)  wttli  ippendii  of 

kinil  of  English.  Then  two  Vnlu men,  u  quoted 
._;  Fferft  J(am«  de,  ie.;  printed  In  Lonaon,— by 
r  of  sllnttinit  inonay  frm  '^™-    This  iBItar  Lyliuj 
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read, — but  nol  undersiantl.  Sirange  Volumes ! 
more  like  Ihe  screeching  of  dislraeted  nighl- 
birds,  (suddenly  disturbed  by  the  torch  of  Po- 
lice-Fowlers,) than  the  artioulale  utterance 
of  a  rational  unfealhered  biped.  Cheerfully 
admitting  these  stalements  to  be  all  lies;  we 
ask.  How  any  mortal  could,  or  should,  to  lie  1 

The  Psychologists,  however,  commit  one 
sore  tnisiake ;  thai  of  searching,  in  erery  cha- 
racter named  human,  for  something  like  a 
conscience.  Being  mere  contemplative  re- 
cluses, for  mosl  pari,  and  feeling  that  Morality 
is  the  Heart  of  Life,  they  judge  that  with  all  the 
world  it  is  so.  Nevertheless,  as  practical  men 
are  aware.  Life  can  go  on  in  excellent  vigour, 
without  crotchet  of  that  kind.  What  is  the 
essence  of  Life  1  Volilionl  Go  deeper  down, 
jon  find  a  much  more  universal  root  and  cha- 
racteristic! Digestion.  While  Dijjestion  lasts. 
Life  caDDol,  in  philosophical  language,  be  said 
to  be  eitinct:  and  Digestion  will  give  rise  to 
Volitions  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  Desires  (and 
attempts)  which  may  pass  for  such.  He  who 
looks  neither  before  nor  after,  any  further  than 
the  Larder,  and  Stateroom,  (which  is  properly 
the  finest  compartmetit  of  the  Larder,)  wilt 
need  no  World-theory,  (Creed,  as  it  is  called.) 
or  Scheme  of  Duties :  lightly  leaving  the  world 
to  wag  as  it  likes  with  any  theory  or  none,  his 
grand  object  is  a  theory  (and  practice)  of  ways 
and  means.  Hot  goodness  or  badness  is  the 
type  of  him;  only  shiftiness  or  shil^lessness. 
And  now,  disburdened  of  this  obstruction, 
let  the  Psychologists  consider  it  under  a  bolder 
view.  Considerthe  brisk  JeannedeSaint-Remi 
de  Saint-Shifty  as  a  Spark  of  vehemehl  Life 
(not  developed  into  Will  of  any  kind,  yet  fully 
into  Desires  of  all  kinds)  cast  into  such  a  Life- 
element  as  we  have  seen.  Vanity  and  Hunger ; 
a  Princess  of  the  Blood,  yet  whose  father  had 
sold  his  inexpressibles!  uncertain  whether 
fosterdaughter  of  a  fond  Countess,  with  hopes 
sky-high,  or  supernumerary  Soubrelte,  with 
not  enough  of  Mantuamaking :  in  a  word,  »5is- 
miniiy  diigi^ieiii  one  of  the  saddest,  pitiable, 
nupitied  predicaments  of  man  I  She  is  of  that 
light  nnreSecting  class,  of  (hat  light  unreflect- 
ing sei;  variwii  temprr  et  nnttabiU.  And  then 
hrr  Fine-Ladyism,  though  a  purseless  one : 
capricious,  coquettish,  and  with  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  heart;  now  in  the  rackets, 
now  in  the  sollens ;  vivid  in  contradictory 
resolves  ;  laughing,  weeping  without  reason, — 
though  these  acts  ate  said  to  be  signs  of  reason. 
Consider,too,  howsliehashadto  workher  way, 
all  along,  by  flattery  and  cajolery;  wheedling, 
eaves-dropping,  and  nambypaoibytng!  bow 
she  needs  wages,  and  knows  no  other  produc- 
tive trades.  Thought  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  her;  only  Perception  and  Device. 
With  an  understanding  lyna-eyed  for  the  sur- 
face of  things,  but  which  pierces  beyond  the 
surface  of  nothing ;  every  individual  thing  (fc 
ahe  has  never  seized  the  heart  of  it)  turns  u 
a  new  face  to  her  every  new  day,  and  seetns 
thing  changed,  a  different  thing.  Thus  sit! , 
or  rather  vehemently  bobs  and  hovers  her 
vehement  mind,  in  the  middle  of  a  boundless 
many-dancing  whirlpool  of  gilt-sbreds,  paper 
clippings,  and  windfalls, — to  which  Ihe  revolv- 
ing chaos   of  my   Uncle-Toby's   Smolce-jack 


was  solidity  and  regularity.  Reader !  IhotJ  for 
thy  sins  must  have  met  with  such  fair  Irra- 
tionals ;  fascinating,  with  (heir  lively  eyes,  with 
their  quick  snappish  fancies ;  distinguished  in 
the  higher  circles,  in  Fashion,  even  in  l.itera* 
ture:  they  hum  and  htxxz  there,  on  graceftil 
film  wings; — searching, nevertheless,  with  (he 
wonderfullest  skill,  for  honey:  "wntamable  as 
flies  !" 

Wonderfullest  skill  for  honey,  we  say  ;  and, 
pray,  mark  that,  as  regards  this  Countess  de 
Saint-Shifty.  Her  inslinct-of-genius  is  prodi- 
gious ;  her  appetite  fierce.  In  any  foraging 
peculation  of  the  private  kitfd,  she,  unthinking 
.s  yon  cat!  her,  will  be  worth  a  hundred 
thinkers.  And  so  of  such  untamable  flies  the 
untamablest,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  is  now 
buzzing  down,  in  the  Bar-sur-Anbe  Diligence ; 
0  inspect  the  honey-jars  of  Fontette;  and  see 
ind  smell  whether  there  be  any  flaws  in  them. 
Alas,  at  Fontette,  we  can,  with  sensibility, 
behold  straw-roofs  we  were  nursed  under; 
farmers  courteously  offer  cooked  milk,  and 
other  country  messes;  but  no  soul  will  part 
with  his  Landed  Properly,  for  which  (though 
cheap)  he  declares  hard  money  was  paid.  The 
honey-jars  are  all  close,  then  7— However,  a 
certain  Monsieur  de  Lamntie,  a  tall  Gendarme, 
home  on  furlough  from  Lun^ville,  is  now  at 
Bar;  pays  as  attentions;  becotnes  quite  par- 
ticular in  his  attentions, — for  we  have  a  face 
■'  with  a  certain  piquancy,"  the  liveliest  glib- 
sn.ippish  tongue,  Ihe  liveliest  kittenish  ra 


indeed,  is  as  yet  only  a  private  sentinel;  but 
then  a  private  sentinel  in  the  Gendarmes :  and 
did  not  his  father  die  fighting  "at  the  head  of 
his  company,"  at  Minden !  Why  not  in  virtue 
of  our  own  Countess-ship  dub  him  too  Count} 
by  ieft-hand  col  lateral  ism,  get  him  advanced! 
— Finished  before  the  furlough  is  done !  The 
untamablest  of  files  has  again  buzzed  off;  in 
wedlock  with  M.  de  Lamotte ;  if  not  to  get 
honey,  yet  to  escape  spiders ;  and  so  lies  in 
garrison  at  Luneville,  amid  coquetries  and 
hysterics,  in  G^manity  disgigged — disconso- 
late enough. 

At  the  end  of  four  long  years,  (too  long,)  M. 
de  Lamotte,  or  call  him  now  Ccmi»(  de  Lamotte, 
sees  good  to  lay  down  his  fighting-gear,  (un- 
happily still  only  the  musket,)  and  become 
what  is  by  certain  moderns  called  "  a  Civi- 
lian ;"  nol  a  Civil-Law  Doctor;  merely  a  citi- 
zen, one  who  does  not  live  by  being  killed. 
Alas  1  cold  eclipse  has  all  along  hung  over  the 
Lamotte  household.  Countess  Boulainvilliers, 
it  is  true,  writes  in  the  most  feeling  manner : 
but  then  the  Royal  Finances  are  so  deranged  I 
Without  personal  pressing  solicitation,  on  the 
spot,  no  Court-Solicitor,  were  his  pension  the 
meagrest,can  hope  to  better  it.  At  Luneville, 
the  sun  indeed  shines;  and  there  is  a  k^nd  of 
Life ;  but  only  an  un-Parisian,  half  oi  quarter 
Life ;  the  very  tradesmen  grow  clamorous,  and 
no  cunningly  devised  fable,  ready  money  alone, 
will  appease  them.  Commandant  Marquis 
d'Auiichamp'  agrees  with  Madame  Boulaiu- 

e  Stege  of  Lyons.  1b 
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nilliers  that  a 


a  jonrney  to  Paris  were  the  pro- 
ject; whither,  also,  he  himself  is  just  going. 
Perfidious  Commandani  Marquis !  His  plan 
is  seen  through:  he  dares  to  presume  to  make 
love  to  a  Scion-of-Eojaltj ;  or  to  hint  thai  he 
could  dare  to  presume  to  do  il.  Whereupon, 
indignant  Count  de  Lamolie,  as  we  said,  throws 
up  his  commission,  and  down  his  fire-arms  ; 
without  farther  delay.  The  King  loses  a  tall 
priva.ie  sentinel;  the  world  has  a  new  black- 
leg; and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lamotte 
take  places  in  the  Diligence  for  Strasburg. 

Good  Foaiermother  Boulainvilliers,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  at  Strasburg;  she  is  forward 
at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace  in  Saverne;  on  a 
visit  there,  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Com- 
mendator  Grand-Atmoner  Archbishop  Prince 
Louis  de  Rohan !  Thus,  (hen,  has  Destiny  at 
:ast  brought  it  about.  Thus,  after  long  wander- 
ings, on  paths  so  far  separate,  has  the  time 
come.  (,in  this  late  year  1783,)  when,  of  all  the 
nine  hundred  millions  of  the  Earth's  denizens, 
these  pre-appointed  two  beheld  each  other ! 

The  foolish  Cardinal,  since  nn  sublunary 
means,  not  even  bribing  of  the  Trianon  Con- 
ciei^e,  will  serve,  has  taken  to  the  superlunary: 
he  is  here,  with  his  fiied-idea;  and  volcanic 
vapourosiiy,  darkening,  under  Cagliostro's  ma- 
nagement, into  thicker  and  thicker  opaque, — 
of  the  Biack-Art  itself.  To  the  glance  of  hun- 
gry genius  Cardinal  and  Cagiiostro  could  not 
but  have  meaning.  A  Sush  of  astonishment, 
a  sigh  over  boundless  wealth  (for  the  moun- 
tains of  debt  lie  invisible)  in  the  hands  of 
boundless  Stupidity ;  some  vague  locirningof 
indehnile  hope:  all  this  one  can  well  fancy. 
But,  alas,  what,  to  a  high  plush  Cardinal,  is  a 
tiow  insolvent  Scion-of-Royalty, — though  with 
a  fiice  of  some  piquancy !  The  good  Foster- 
mother's  visit,  in  any  case,  can  last  but  three 
days;  then,  amid  old  namhypambyings,  with 
the  effusions  of  the  nobler  sensibilities,  and 
tears  of  pity  (at  least  for  oneself,)  Countess 
de  Lamotte,  and  husband,  must  off  with  her 
to  Paris,  and  new  possibilities  at  Court.  Only 
when  the  sky  again  darkens,  can  this  vas'oe 
looming  from  Saverne  look  out,  by  fits,  as  a 
cheering  weather-sign. 


However,  the  .sky,  according  to  custom,  is 
not  long  in  darkening  again.  The  King's 
finances,  we  repeal,  are  in  so  distracted  a 
state!  No  D'Ormesson,  no  Joly  de  Fleury, 
weary  of  milking  the  already  dry,  will  increase 
that  scandalous  Thirty  Pounds  of  a  Scion-of- 
Royalty  by  a  single  doit.  Calonne  himself, 
who  has  a  willing  ear  and  encouraging  word 
for  all  mortals  whatsoever,  only  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  aid  of  Madame  of  France,* 
raises  it  still  to  some  still  miserable  Siity-tive. 
Worst  of  all,  the  good  Fostermother  Bonlain- 
villiers,  in  few  months,  suddenly  dies :  the 
wretched  widower,  silting  there,  with  his 
white   handkerchief,  to  receive  condolences, 


with  closed  shutters,  mortuary  tapestries,  and 
sepulchral  cressets  burning,  {which,  however, 
the  instant  the  condolences  are  gone,  he  blows 
out,  10  save  oil,)  has  the  audacity  again,  amid 
crocodile  tears,  to — drop  hints !"  Nay,  more, 
he  (wretched  man  in  all  senses)  abridges  (he 
'  Dlle  table ;  will  besiege  virtue  both  in  the 
ive  and  negative  way.  The  Lamoltes, 
wintery  as  the  world  looks,  cannot  begone  too 

to  Lamotte  the  husband,  he,  for  shelter 
against  much,  decisively  dives  down  to  the 
"  subterranean  shades  of  Eascaldom  ;"  gam- 
bles, swindles  ;  can  hope  to  live,  teiscellane- 
:ly,  if  not  by  the  Grace  of  God,  yet  by  the 
Oversight  of  the  Devil, — for  a  lime.  I.amuile 
the  wife  also  makes  her  packages  i  and  wav- 
ing the  unseductive  Count  Boulainvilliers 
Save-all  a  disdainful  farewell,  removes  to  the 
Belle  Image  in  Versailles;  there,  within  wind 
of  Court,  in  attic  apartments,  on  poor  water- 
gruel  board,  resolves  to  await  what  can  betide. 
So  much,  in  few  months  of  this  fateful  year 
1783,  has  come  and  gone. 

Poor  Jeanne  de  Saint-Remi  de  liaraotte 
Valois,  Ex-Ma ntuamaker,  Scion-of-Royalty! 
What  eye,  looking  into  those  bare  attic  apart- 
ments, and  water-gruel  platters  of  the  J.'tlle 
Image,  but  must,  in  spite  of  itself,  grow  dim  with 
almost  a  kind  of  tear  for  thee !  There  Ihon 
art,  with  thy  (juick  lively  glances,  face  of  a 
certain  piquancy,  Ihy  gossamer  untamable 
character,  snappish  sallies,  glib  all-managing 
tongue  ;  thy  whole  incarnated,  garmented,  and 
so  sharply  appetenl  "  spark  of  Life ;"  cast 
down  alive  itilo  this  World,  without  vole  of 
thine,  (for  the  Elective  Franchises  have  not 
yet  got  that  length ;)  and  wouldst  so  fain  live 
there.  Paying  scot-and-lol;  providing,  or  iVesh- 
scouring,  silk  court-dresses ;  "  always  keep- 
ing a  gig!"  Thou  must  hawk  and  shark  to 
and  fro,  from  anteroom  to  anteroom ;  become 
a  kind  of  terror  to  all  men  in  place,  and  wo- 
men (hat  infiuence  such ;  dance  not  light  Ionic 
measures,  but  attendance  merely ;  have  weep- 
ings, thanksgiving  effusions,  aulic,  almost 
forensic,  eloquence:  perhaps  eke  out  thy  thin 
livelihood  by  some  coo.netries,  in  the  small 
way; — and  so,  most  poverty-stricken,  cold- 
blighted,  yet  with  young  keen  blood  struggling 
against  ii.  spin  forward  thy  unequal  feeble 
thread,  which   the  Cloth o-scissors  will  soon 

Surely,  now,  if  ever,  were  that  vague  loom- 
ing from  Saverne  welcome,  as  a  weather-sign. 
How  doubly  welcome  is  his  plush  Eminence's 
personal  arrival ; — for  with  the  earliest  spring 
he  has  come  in  person,  as  he  periodically 
does ;  vaporific,  driven  by  his  fixed-idea. 

Genius,  of  the  mechanical  practical  kind. 
what  is  it  but  a  bringing  together  of  two 
Forces  that  fit  each  other,  that  will  give  birth 
to  a  third  1  Ever,  from  Tubalcain's  time. 
Iron  lay  ready  hammered ;  Water,  also,  was 
boiling  and  bursting:  nevertheless,  for  want 
of  a  genius,  there  was  as  yet  no  Steam-engine. 
In  his  Eminence  Prince  Louis,  in  that  huge. 
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teslless,  incoherent  Being  of  his,  depend 
il,   brave   Counless,  Ihere   are   Forces   deep, 
manifold ;  nay,  a  fixed-idea   concentraies   the 
whole  huge  Incoherence  as  il  were  into  one 
Force  r  cannot  the  eye  of  genins  discover  its 

Communing  much  with  the  Go-art-valaaiVe, 
our  brave  Counless  has  more  than  once  heard 
talk  of  Boehroer,  of  his  Necklace,  and  threat- 
ened death  by  water;  in  the  course  of  gossip- 
ing and  tattling,  this  topic  from  time  lo  lime 
emerges ;  is  commented  upon  with  empty 
laughter, — as  if  there  lay  no  further  meaning 
in  it.  To  the  common  eye  there  is  indeed 
none :  but  to  the  eye  of  genius  t  In  some 
moment  of  inspiration,  the  qaeslion  rises  on 
our  brave  Lamotte :  were  not  th-U.  of  all  ei- 
taut  Forces,  the  cognate  one  that  would  unite 
with  Eminence  Rohan's  1  Great  moment, 
ligbt-beaitiing,  fire-flashing;  like  birth  of  Min- 
erva !  like  all  moments  of  Creation  !  Fancy 
how  pulse  and  breath  liulter,  almost  stop,  in 
the  greatness :  the  great  not  Divine  Idea,  the 
great  Diabolic  Idea  is  too  big  for  her, — 
Thought  (how  oflen  must  wc  repeat  it?)  rales 
the  world;  Fire  and,  in  a  less  degree.  Frost! 
Earlh  and  Sea,  (for  what  is  your  swiHest  ship, 
or  steamship  but  a  Tliimi-hi — imbndied  in 
woodi};  Reformed  Parliaments,  rise  and  ruin 
of  Nations, — sale  of  Diamonds :  all  things 
■obey  Thought  Countess  de  Saint  Remi  de 
Lamotte,  by  power  of  thought  is  now  made 
woman.  With  force  of  gonitis  she  represses, 
cr...Hes  deep  down,  her  Undivine  Idea;  bends 
alt  her  faculty  lo  realize  it.  Prepare  thyself, 
Reader  for  a  series  of  the  most  surprising 
Dramatic  Representations  ever  eshibited  on 

We  hear  tell  of  Dramatists,  and  scenic  Jllu- 
Eii,n  how  "natural,"  how  illusive  it  was:  if 
the  spectator,  for  some  half-moment,  can  half- 
deceive  himself  into  the  belief  thai  it  was 
leal,  he  departs  doubly  content.  Wiih  all 
which,  and  much  more  of  the  like,  I  have  no 
quarrel.  But  whal  must  be  thought  of  ihe 
Female  Dramatist  who,  for  eighteen  long 
months,  can  exhibit  the  beautifullesl  Fata- 
morgana  to  a  plush  Cardinal,  wide  awake, 
with  fifty  years  on  his  head;  and  so  lap  him 
in  her  scenic  illusion  that  he  never  doubts  but 
it  is  all  firm  earth,  and  the  pasteboard  Cou- 
lisse-trees are  producing  Hesperides  apples  ^ 
Could  Madame  de  Lamotte,  Ihen  have  written 
a  Hamlet!  I  conjecture,  not.  More  goes  to 
iJte  writing  of  a  Hatatel  than  completes!  "  imi- 
tation" of  all  characters  and  things  in  this 
Earth ;  ihere  goes,  before  and  beyond  all,  Ihe 
rarest  ■mSiraianding  of  these,  insight  into  (heir 
hidden  essences  and  harmonies.  Erasmus's 
Ape,  as  is  known  in  Literary  History,  sat  by 
while  its  Master  was  shaving,  and  "  imitated  " 
every  point  of  the  process  ;  bat  its  own  fool- 
ish beard  grew  never  the  smoother. 

As  in  looking  at  a  finished  Drama,  il  were 
nowise  meet  that  the  spectator  first  of  all  got 
behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  the  burnt-corks, 
brayed-resin,  thunder-barrels,  and  withered 
hunger-bitten  men  and  women,  of  which  such 
•leroic  work  was  made ;  so  here  with  the 
reader.    A  peep  into  the  side-scenes  shall  be 


granted  him,  from  time  lo  time.  But,  on  the 
whole,  repress,  O  reader,  that  too  insatiable 
scientific  curiosity  of  thine;  let  thy  ailhelic 
feeling  first  have  play;  and  witness  what  a 
Prospero's-groito  poor  Eminence  Rohan  is  led 
into,  to  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why. 

Survey  first  what  we  might  call  the  stage- 
lights,  orchestra,  general  structure  of  the  thea- 
tre, mood  and  condition  of  the  audience.  The 
theatre  is  the  World,  with  its  restless  business 
and  madness;  near  at  hand  rise  the  royal 
Domes  of  Versailles,  mystery  around  them, 
and  as  background  the  memory  of  a  thousand 
years.  By  the  side  of  the  Riyer  Seine  walks, 
haggard,  wasted,  a  Jouaillier-Bljontier  de  la 
Reine,  with  necklace  in  his  pocket.  The  au- 
dience is  a  drunk  Christopher  Sly  in  the  fittest 
humour.  A  fijted-idea,  driving  him  headlong 
over  sleep  places,  like  that  of  the  Gadarene? 
Swine,  has  produced  a  deceptibiiity,  as  of  des- 
peration, thai  will  clutch  at  straws.  Under- 
stand one  other  word :  Cagliostro  is  prophesy- 
ing lo  him !  The  Quack  of  Qaacks  has  now 
for  years  had  him  in  leading.  Transmitting 
"predictions  in  cipher;"  questionins,  before 
Hieroglyphic  Screens,  Columbs  in  a  state  of 
Innocence,  for  elixirs  of  life,  and  philosopher's 
stone ;  unveiling,  in  fuliginous,  clear-obscure 
the  (sham)  majesty  of  nature ;  he  isolates  him 
more  and  more  from  alt  unpossessed  men. 
Was  it  not  enough  that  poor  Rohan  had  be- 
come a  dissolute,  somnolent-violent,  ever- 
vapory  Mud-volcano;  biit  black  Egyptian 
magic  must  be  laid  on  him ! 
'  If,  perhaps,  too,  our  Counless  de  Lamotle, 
with  her  blandishments, — for  though  not  beau- 
tiful, she  "has  a  certain  piquancy,"  ei  cfiera'!—^ 
Enough,  his  poor  Eminence  sits  in  the  fittest 
place,  in  the  fittest  mood:  a  newly-awakened  ■ 
Christopher  Sly;  and  with  his  "small  ale," 
loo,  beside  him,  Touch,  only,  the  lights  with 
flre-tiptrod;  and  let  the  orchestra  sofl-warbling 
strike  up  their  fara-lara  fiddle-diddle-dee ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Such  a  soft-warbling  fara-lara  was  it  to  his 
Eminence,  when  (in  early  January  of  the  year 
1784)  our  Countess  Grst,  mysteriously,  and 
under  seal  of  sworn  secrecy,  hinted  lo  him 
that,  with  her  winning  tongue  and  great  talent 
as  Anecdotic  Historian,  she  had  worked  a  pas- 
sage to  the  ear  of  Qaeen's  Majesty  itself.* 
Gods!  Dost  ikoK  bring  with  ihee  airs  from 
Heaven  !  Is  Ihy  face  yet  radiant  with  some 
reflex  of  that  Brightness  beyond  bright  I — Men 
with  fixed  idea  are  not  as  other  men.  To 
listen  to  a  plain  varnished  tale,  such  as  your 
Dramatist  can  fashion;  to  ponder  the  words; 
to  snufi'  them  up,  as  Ephraim  did  the  east-wintt, 
and  grow  Satuleni  and  drunk  with  them :  what 
else  could  poor  Eminence  do  %  His  poor 
somnolent,  so  swifi-rocked  soul  feels  a  new 
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element  infiised  into  it;  tarbid  resinou?  light, 
wide-cor  us  Rating,  glares  over  the  "  waste  of 
his  imagination."  is  he  interested  in  the  mys- 
terious tidiiips  1  Hope  has  seized  them ;  there 
is  in  the  world  nothing  else  that  interests 
him. 

The  secret  friendship  of  Queens  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  fet  sleep :  ever  new  Palace  Inter- 
views occar; — yet  in  deepest  privacy;  for  how 
should  her  Majesty  awaken  so  many  tongues 
of  Principalities  and  NoMlities,  male  and  fe- 
male, that  spitefully  watch  her?  Above  all, 
however, "  on  the  ad  of  February,"  that  day 
of  "the  Procession  of  blue  Ribands,"'  much 
was  spoken  of;  somewhat,  too.of  Monseignear 
de  Bohan  1 — Poor  Monseigneur,  badst  thou 
lhrc£  long  ears,  thou'dst  hear  her. 

But  will  she  not,  perhaps,  in  some  future 
priceless  Interview,  speak  a  good  word  for 
theel  Thysetf  shalt  speak  ii,  happy  Emi- 
nence; at  least,  write  it;  our  tutelary  Countess 
will  be  the  bearer!— On  the  2Ist  of  March 
goes  off  thai  long  exculpatory  imploratory 
Letter:  it  is  the  first  Letter  that  went  off  from 
Cardinal  to  Queen ;  to  be  followed,  in  time,  by 
"  above  two  hundred  others;"  which  are  gra- 
ciously answered  by  verbal  Messages,  nay,  at 
length  by  Royal  Autographs  on  gilt  paper, — 
the  whole  delivered  by  our  tutelary  Countess.-f 
The  tateiary  Countess  comes  and  goes,  fetch- 
ing and  carrying;  with  (he  gravity  of  a  Roman 
Augur,  inspects  those  extraordinary  chicken- 
bowels,  and  draws,  prognostics  from  them. 
Things  are  in  fair  train:  the  Dauphiness  took 
some  offence  at  Monseigitear,  but  the  Queen 
has  nigh  forgotten  it.  No  inexorable  Queen ; 
ah  no !  So  good,  so  free,  light-hearted ;  only 
sore  beset  with  malicious  Polignacs  and 
others  ; — at  timeB,  also,  short  of  money. 

Marie  Antoinette,  as  the  reader  well  knows, 
has  been  much  blamed  for  want  of  Btiqneite 
Even  now,  when  the  other  accusations  agains 
her  have  sunk  down  to  oblivion  and  the  Father 
of  Lies,  this  of  wanting  Etiquette  s 
her ;— in  the  Castle  of  Ham.  at  this  hi 
tie  Polignac  and  Company  may  be  wringing 
their  hands,  not  without  an  oblique  glance  at 
her  for  bringing  them  thither.  She  indeed 
discarded  Bliqueiie :  once,  when  her  carriage 
broke  down,  she  even  entered  a  hackney- 
coach.  She  would  walk,  too,  at  Trianon,  in 
rnere  straw-hat,  and,  perhaps,  muslin  gown ! 
Hence,  the  Knot  of  Etiquette  being  loosed,  the 
Frame  of  Society  broke  up ;  and  those  aston- 
ishing "  Horrors  of  the  French  Hevolalion" 
supervened.  On  what  Damocles'  hairs  musi 
the  judgment-sword  hang  over  this  distracted 
Earth  !  Thus,  however,  it  was  thai  Tenterden 
Steeple  brought  an  influx  of  the  Atl; 
us,  and  so  Godwin  Sands.  Thus,  too.  might 
it  be  that  because  Father  Noah  look  the  liber- 
ty of,  say,  rinsing  out  his  wine-vat,  his  Ark 
was  floated  off,  and  a  World  drowned.— Beau- 
tiful Highborn  that  werl  so  foully  hurled  low ! 
For,  if  thy  Being  came  to  thee  out  of  old  Haps- 


burgh  Dynasties,  came  it  not  also  flike  my 

)  out  of  Heaven]     S»nl  luchryma  rentm,  tt 

em  mortoKn  tangunl.     Oh,  is  there  a  man's 

heart  thai  thinks,  without  pity,  of  those  long 

iths  and  years  of  slow-wasting  ignominy; 

'  thy  Birth,  soft-cradled  in  Imperial  Schon- 

brunn,  the  winds  of  heaven  not  to  visit  thy 

face  too  roughly,  thy  fool  to  light  on  softness, 

thy  eye  on  splendour;  and  then  of  thy  Death, 

or  hundred  Deaths,  to  which  the  Guillotine 

and  Fonquier  Tinville's  Judgmen^bar  was  but 

ihe  merciful  end  f     Look  there,  O  man  bora  of 

Oman!    The  bloom  of  that  fair  face  is  wast- 

I,  the  hair  is  gray  with  care  ;  the  brightness 

of  those  eyes  is  quenched,  Uieir  lids    hang 

drooping,  (he  face  is  slony,  pale,  as  of  one 

living  it\  death.    Mean  weeds  (which  her  own 

hand  has  mended^*  attire  the  Queen  of  Ihe 

World.    The  death-hurdle,  where  thou  stttest, 

lie,  motionless,  which  only  curses  environ, 

ust  stop!  a  people,  drunk  with  vengeance, 

ill  drink  it  again  in  full  draught :  far  as  the 

eye  reaches,  a  multitudinous  sea  of  maniac 

heads;  the  air  deaf  with  their  triumph-yell! 

The  Living-dead  must  shudder  with  yet  one 

other  pang:  her  startled  blood  yet  again  su& 

"ises  with  the  hue  of  agony  thai  pale  face, 

'hich  she  hides  with  her  hands.    There  is, 

len,  no  heart  to  say,  God  pity  ihee !     O  think 

not  of  these;  think  of  Him  whom  thou  wor- 

shippest,  the  Crucified. — who,  also,  treading 

■press  alotie,  fronted  sorrow  still  deep- 

riumphed  over  it,  and  made  it  Holy; 

and  built  of  it  a  "Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,"  for 

thee  and  all  the  wretched !    Thy  path  of  thorns 

IS  nigh  ended.    One  long  last  look  at  the  Tui- 

leries,  where  thy  step  was  once  so  light, — 

where  thy  children  shall  not  dwell.     The  head 

is  on  the  block;  Ihe  are  rushes—Dumb  lies 

the  World;  thai  wild-yelling  World,  and  all 

its  madness,  is  behind  Ihee. 

Beautiful  Highborn  that  werl  so  foully  hurled 
low !  Rest  yet  in  thy  innocent  gracefully  heed- 
less seclusion,  (anintruded  on  by  me,)  while 
rude  hand'  have  not  yet  desecrated  it.  Be  the 
curtains,  that  shroud  in  (if  for  the  last  lima  on 
this  Earth)  a  Royal  Life,  still  sacred  to  me. 
Thy  fault,  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  that 
thou  wert  the  Symbol  of  the  Sin  and  Misery 
of  a  thousand  years ;  that  with  Saint-Bartholo- 
mews, and  Jacqueries,  with  Gahelles,  and 
Dragonades,  and  Parcs-aui-cerfs,  the  heart  of 
mankind  was  filled  full,— and  foamed  over, 
into  all-involving  madness.  To  no  Napoleon, 
to  no  Cromwell  wert  thou  wedded ;  such  sit 
not  in  the  highest  rank,  of  themselves ;  are 
raised  on  high  by  the  shaking  and  confound- 
ing of  all  the  ranks.  As  poor  peasants,  how 
happy,  worthy  had  ye  two  been  !  But  by  evil 
dealiny  ye  were  made  a  King  and  Queen  of; 
and  so  both  once  more — are  become  an  aston- 
ishment and  a  by-word  to  all  times. 

CHAPTER  vm. 
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paper  Aulographs  were  actuallj'  written  by  the 
Queen  1"  Reader,  forget  not  to  repress  that  too 
insatiable,  scientilic  curiosity  of  Ihine !  What 
I  kDow  is  that  a  certain  Viielte-de-Riiaux,  with 
military  whiskers, denizen  ofRascaldom, com- 
rade there  of  Monsieur  ie  Donate,  is  skilful  in 
imilaling  hands.  Certain  it  is,  also,  that  Ma- 
dame laComtesse  has  penetrated  to  the  Trianon 
— Doorkeeper's.  Hay,  as  Oampati  herself  mnst 
admit,  she  has  mel,  "  at  a  Man-midwife's  in 
Versaiiles,"  with  worthy  Queen's-valet  Les- 
claui, — or  Desclos,  for  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  iL  With  ihese,  or  [he  lite  of  these,  she  in 
the  back-parlor  of  the  Palace  iiself,  (if  late 
enoagh,)  may  pick  a  merry-thought,  sip  the 
foam  from  a  glass  of  Champagne.  No  further 
seek  her  honours  lo  disclose,  for  ihe  present; 
or  anatomically  dissect,  as  we  said,  those  ex- 
traordioary  chicken-bo weis,  from  which  she, 
and  she  alone,  can  read  Decrees  of  Fate,  and 
also  reahze  them. 

Skeptic,  seesl  Ihou  his  Eminence  waiting 
there,  in  the  moonlight ;  hovering  to  and  fro  on 
the  back  terrace,  till  she  come  out — from  the 
ineffable  Interview!*  He  is  close  muffled; 
walks  restlessly  observant;  shy  also,  and  court- 
ing the  shade.  She  comes;  up  closer  with  thy 
capote,  O  Eminence,  down  with  thy  bruad- 
brim;  for  she  has  an  escort!  'T  is  but  the 
^ood  Monsieur  Qucen's-valeC  Lesclaux:  and 
now  he  is  sent  back  again,  as  no  longer  need- 
ful. Mark  him,  Monseigneur,  nevertheless ; 
thou  wilt  see  him  yet  another  time.  Monseig- 
neur marks  little :  his  heart  is  in  (he  inetfable 
Interview,  in  the  gilt-paper  Autograph,  alone, 
— Queen's-valet  Lesclaui?  Meihinks,  he  has 
much  the  stature  of  Villelte,  denizen  of  Ras- 
caldom !  Impossible  [ 

How  our  Countess  managed  with  Caglioslrol 
Caglioslro,  gone  from  Slrasburg.  is  as  yet  far 
distant,  wini^ing  his  way  through  dim  Space; 
will  not  be  here  for  months ;  only  his  "  predic- 
tions in  cipher"  are  here.  Here  or  there,  how- 
ever, Cagliostro,  to  our  Countess,  can  be  use- 
ful. At  a  glance,  the  eye  of  genius  has  de- 
scried him  to  be  a  bottomless  slough  of  falsity, 
■vanity,  giilosity,  and  thick-eyed  stupidity;  of 
foulest  material,  but  of  fattest,' — fit  compost 
for  the  Plant  she  is  rearinp.  Him  who  has 
deceived  all  Europe  she  can  undertake  to 
deceive.  His  Columbs,  demonic  Masonries, 
Egyptian  Elixirs,  what  is  all  this  to  the  lighl- 
gigghng  exclusively  practical  Lamotte  1  It 
runs  off  from  her,  as  all  speculation,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  has  always  done,  "  like  water 
from  one  in  wai-cloih  dress."  With  the  lips 
meanwhile  she  can  honour  it;  Oil  of  Flattery 
(ihe  best  patent  antifriction  known)  subdues 
all  irregularities  whatsoever. 

On  Cagliostro,  again,  on  his  side,  a  certain 
uneasy  feehng  might,  for  moments  intrude 
itself:  the  raven  loves  not  ravens.  But  what 
can  he  do  1  Nay,  she  is  partly  playing  his 
game ;  can  he  not  spill  her  full  cup  yet,  at  the 
right  season,  and  pack  her  out  of  doors  1 
Ofl«nest,  in  their  joyous  orgies,  this  light 
fascinating   Cntmtess, — who    perhaps   has   a 
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design  on  his  heart,  seems  to  him  but  one 
other  of  those  light  Papiliones,  who  have  flut- 
tered round  him  in  all  climates  ;  whom  with 
grim  muzzle  he  has  snapt  by  the  thousand. 

Thus,  what  with  light  fascinating  Countess, 
what  with  Quack  of  Quacks,  poor  Eminence 
de  Rohan  lies  safe;  his  mud-volcano  placidly, 
simmering  in  thick  Egyptian  haze:  withdrawn 
from  all  the  world.  Moving  figures,  as  of  men, 
he  s«es ;  takes  not  the  trouble  to  look  at. 
Court-cousins  rally  him ;  are  answered  in  si- 
lence; or,  if  it  go  too  far,  in  mud-explosions 
terrifico-absard.  Court-cousihs  and  all  man- 
kind are  unreal  shadows  merely;  Queen's  fa- 
vour the  only  substance. 

Nevertheless,  the  World,  on  its  side,  loo, 
has  an  existence;  lies  not  idle  in  these  days. 
It  has  got  its  Versailles  Treaty  signed,  long 
months  ago ;  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  all  home 
again,  for  votes  of  thanks.  Paris,  London,  and 
other  great  Cities,  and  small,  are  working, 
intriguing;  dying,  being  born.  There,  in  the 
Rue  Taranne,  for  instance,  Ihe  once  noisy 
Denis  Diderot  has  fallen  silent  enough.  Here, 
also,  in  Bolt  Court,  old  Samuel  Johnson,  like 
an  over-wearied  Giant,  mast  lie  down,  and 
slumber  without  dream; — the  rattling  of  car- 
riages and  wains,  and  all  the  world's  din  and 
business  rolling  by,  as  ever,  from  of  old. — 
Sieur  Boehmer,  however,  has  not  yet  drowned 
himself  in  the  Seine;  only  walks  haggard, 
wasted,  purposing  lo  do  it 

News  (by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world) 
reach  SieurBoehmer,ofMadame's  new  favour 
with  her  Majesty !  Men  will  do  much  before 
they  drown.  Sieur  Boehmer's  Necklace  is  on 
Madame's  table,  his  guttural  nasal  rhetoric  in 
her  ear:  he  will  abate  many  a  pound  and 
penny  of  the  first  just  price;  he  will  give  cheer- 
fully a  Thousand  Loais-d'or,  as  ciirfcuw,  to  ^e 
generous  8cion-of-RoyaJty  that  shall  persuade 
her  majesty.  The  man's  importunities  grow 
quite  annoying  to  our  Countess;  who,in  het 
glib  way,  satirically  prattles  how  she  has  been 
bored, — to  Monseigneur,  among  others. 

Dozing  on  down  cushions,  far  inwards,  with 
soft  ministering  Hebes,  and  luxurious  appli- 
ances; with  ranked  Heyducs,  and  a  Valeiaitit 
innumerable,  that  shut  out  the  pruse-worldan'l 
its  discord :  thus  lies  Monseigneur,  in  enchant- 
ed dream.  Can  he,  even  in  sleep,  fot^el  bis 
tutelary  Coontess,  and  her  service  1  By  the 
delicatest  presents  he  alleviates  her  distresses, 
most  undeserved.  Nay,  once  or  twice,  gill 
Autographs,  from  a  Queen, — with  whom  he  is 
evidently  rising  to  unknown  heights  in  favour, 
— hare  done  Monseignehr  the  honour  to  make 
him  her  Majesty's  Grand  Almoner,  when  the 
case  was  pressing.  Monseigneur.  we  say,  has 
had  Ihe  honour  to  disburse  charitable  cash,  on 
her  Majesty's  behalf,  to  this  or  the  other  dis- 
tressed deserving  object;  say  only  to  the  length 
of  a  few  tiiousaud  pounds,  advanced  from  his 
own  funds ; — her  majesty  being  at  the  mo- 
ment so  poor,  and  charity  a  thing  that  will  not 
wait.  Always  Madame,  good  foolish,  gadding 
creature,  takes  chaise  of  delivering  the  mo- 
ney.— Madame  can  descend  from  her  attics,  in 
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ihe  BeHe  Image;  and  feel  the  smiles  of  Nature 
and  Fonune,  a  lilile;  so  bounteous  has  the 
Queen's  Majesty  been.* 

To  MonseigneTir  ihe  power  of  money  over 
h^hest  female  hearts  had.  never  beec  incredi- 
ble. Presents  have,  many  limes,  worked  won- 
ders. But  then,  O  Heavens,  viliat  preseni? 
Scarcely  were  Ihe  Cloud-Compeller  himself,  all 
coined  into  new  LouisJ'or,  worthy  lo  alight 
I'tuchalap.  Loans, charitable disburs< 
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defect  of  payment,  may  become  presents. 
Ibe  vortex  of  his  Eminence's  day-dreams,  Jum- 
bering  multiform  slowly  round,  this  of  impor- 
tunate Boehmer  and  his  Necklace,  from  lime 
to  time,  lurtis  up.  Is  Ihe  Queen's  Majesty 
al  heart  desirous  of  it;  but  again,  at  the 
moment,  too  poorl  Our  tutelary  Countess 
answers  vaguely,  mysteriously ;— confesses,  at 
last,  under  oath  of  secrecy,  her  owq  private 
suspicion  that  the  Queen  wants  this  same 
Necblace,  of  all  things ;  but  dare  not,  for  a 
stingy  husband,  buy  it.  She,  the  Countess  de 
Lamotte,  will  look  further  into  the  matter ;  and, 
if  aught  serviceable  to  his  Eminence  can  be 
suggested,  in  a  good  way  surest  it,  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

Walk  warily,  Countess  deLaraotte ;  for  now, 
with  thickening  breath,  thou  approachest  the 
moment  of  moments  !  Principalities  and  Pow- 
ers, PartcnieTit,  Grand  Chambre,  and  TaamfUt, 
with  all  tbeir  whips  and  gibbet- wheels ;  the 
very  Crack  of  Doom  hangs  over  thee,  if  thou 
trip.  Forward,  with  nerve  of  iron,  on  shoes 
of  felt;  like  a  Treasure-digger,  "in  silence; 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,"  where 
yawn  abysses  deep  as  the  Pool,  and  all  Pande- 
monium hovers  eager  to  rend  thee  into  rags  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Or  will  the  reader  incline  rather  taking  the 
other  and  sunny  side  of  the  mailer  to  enter 
that  Lamoltic-Circeaa  theatirical  establish- 
ment of  Mon.seigneur  de  Rohan  ;  and  see  there 
how  (under  the  best  of  Dramaturgists)  Melo- 
drama, with  sweeping  pall,  Oils  past  him; 
while  the  enchanted  Diamond  fruit  is  gradu^- 
ly  ripening,  lo  fall  by  a  shake! 

The  38th  of  July  (of  this  same  momenloas 
IVei)  has  come;  and  wilh  it  the  most  rapia- 
lous  tumult  into  the  heart  of  Monseigneor. 
Ineffable  expectancy  stirs  up  his  whole  soul, 
with  the  much  that  lies  therein,  from  its  low- 
est foundations:  borne  on  wild  seas  to  .4rmi- 
da  Islands,  yet  (as  is  fit)  through  Horror  dira- 
hovering  r«und,  he  turaaltnously  rocks.  To 
the  Chateau,  to  the  Park  I  This  night  the 
Queen  will  meet  thee,  the  Queen  herself:  so 
far  has  our  tutelary  Counless  brought  iL  What 
can  ministerial  impediments,  Polignac 
trigues,  avail  against  the  favour,  nay  (He 
andBarih!)  perhaps  the  tendernessof  a  Queen! 


tial   Zodiac   to   thee,  a   shepherd   of  Latmos. 
,  a  while-bearded,  pursy  shepherd,  fat  and 
t  of  breath !     Who  can  account  for   the 
of  females !     But  thou,  burnish  up  thy 
whole   faculties  of  gallantry,  ihy  fifty  yea"."s' 
eiperience  of  the  sex ;  this  night,  or  never ! — 
In   such  unatlera1}le  meditations,  dees  Mon- 
igneur  restlessly  spend  ihe  day;  and  long 
r  darkness,  yet  dread  it. 
Darkness  has  at  lensth  come.    The  perpen- 
dicular rows  of  Heyducs,  in  thai  Palais  or  Ho- 
tel ije   Strasbourg,  are  all   cast  prostrate  in 
sleep ;  the  very  Concierge  resupine,  with  open 
mouth,  audibly  drinks  in  nepenthe';  when  Mon- 
seigneur,   "in   blue  greatcoat,  wilh  slouched 
hal,"  issnes  softly,  with  his  henchman,  (Planta 
of  the   Grisons,)   lo  the  Park  of   Versailles. 
PEanta  must  toiler  invisible  in  the  distance ; 
8louched-hat  will  wail  here,  among  the  leafy 
thickets ;  till  oor  tutelary  Counless,  "  in  black 
no,"  announce  the  moment,  which  surely 
must  be  near. 
The  night  is  of  the  darkest  for  the  season  ; 
iMoon;  warm,  slumbering  July,  in  motion- 
ss  clouds,  drops  fainess  over  the  Earth.  The 
;ry   stars   from    the   Zenith    see   not   Mon- 
iignenr;  see  only  his  cloud-cover ing,  fringed 
ilh  twilight  in  the  &r  North.    Midnight,  tell- 
g  itself  forth  from   these  shadowy   Palace 
Domes!     All  ihe   steeples   of  Versailles,  the 
jes  around,  with  metal  tongue,  and  huge 
Paris  itself  dull-droning,  answer  drowsily  Yes! 
Sleep   rules   this  Hemisphere   of  the  World. 
From   Arctic   to   Antarctic,   the  Life  of  onr 
Eanh   lies  all,  in  long  swaths,  or  rows,  (like 
■    rows   of  Heyducs  and   snoring    Con- 
cierge,) successively  mown  down,  from  veni- 
il  to  horizontal,  by  Sleep  !     Rather  curious 
consider. 

The  flowers  are  all  asleep  in  Liitle  Trianon, 
e  roses  folded  in  for  the  night ;  but  the  Rose 
of  Koses  still  wakes.  O  wondrous  Earth  !  O 
doubly  wondrous  Park  of  Versailles  with  Lit- 
tle and  Great  Trianon, — and  a  scarce-breath- 
ing Moaseigneur!  Ye  Hydraulics  of  L en olre, 
thai  also  slumber,  wilh  stop-cocks,  in  your 
deep  leaden  chambers,  babble  not  of  him,  when 
ye  arise.  Ye  odorous  balm-shrubs,  huge  spec- 
tral Cedars,  thou  sacred  Boscage  of  Horn- 
beam, ye  dim  Pavilions  of  the  Peerless,  whis- 
per not!  Moon,  lie  silent,  hidden  in  ihy  va- 
cant cave;  no  slar  look  down:  let  neither 
Heaven  nor  Hell  peep  through  the  blanket  of 
ihe  Night,  lo  cry.  Hold,  Hold!— The  Black 
Domino !  Ha  !  Yes  ! — With  stouter  step  than 
might  have  been  expected,  Monseieneur  is  \xaC 
der  way;  the  Black  Domino  had  only  to  whis- 
per, low  and  eager;  "In  the  Hornbeam  Arbour !" 
And  now.  Cardinal,  0  now ! — Yes,  there  ho- 
vers the  while  Celestial;  "in  white  robe  of 
liiion  tnotieheti,"  finer  than  moonshine;  a  Juno 
by  her  bearing:  there  in  that  bosket!  Mon> 
seigneur,  down  on  thy  knees  ;  never  can  red 
breeches  be  better  wasted.  O  he  would  kiss 
the  royal  shoe-tie,  or  its  shadow,  (were  there 
one :)  not  words ;  only  broken  gaspings,  mni^ 
muring  prostrations,  eloquently  speak  his 
meaning.  Bui,  ah,  behold!  Ourluielary Black 
Domino,  in  haste,  with  vehement  whisper: 
"Onvtentl"  The  white  Juno  drops  a  fairest 
Kose,  wilh  these  ever-memorajile  words.  "  Voia 
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(aiuz  ce  que  cela  veut  dire  (70U  know  what  that 
means ;")  vanisties  in  the  thicket,  the  Black 
Domino  hurrying  her  with  eager  whisper  of 
"ViUjVite,  {away,  away  1")  for  the  sound  of 
footsteps  (doubtless  from  Madame,  and  Ma- 
dame d'Artois,  tinivelcome.  sisters  that  they 
are !)  is  approaching  fast  Monseigneur  picks 
up  his  Kose ;  runs  as  for  the  King's  plate  ;  al- 
most overlams  poor  Planta,  whose  laugh  as- 
sures hinithalallis  safe.* 

0  ln.on  de  Rohan,  happiest  mortal  of  this 
worlfl,  since  the  first  Ixion  of  deaihlesj  me- 
mory,— who,  nevertheless,  in  that  cload-em- 
brace,  begat  strange  Centaurs!  Thou  art 
Prime  Minister  of  France  without  peradven- 
ture;  is  not  this  the  Rose  of  Royally,  worthy 
to  become  ottar  of  roses,  and  yield  perfutne 
for  ever  1  How  Ikou,  of  all  people,  will  con- 
trive to  povem  France  in  these  very  peculiar 
limesv~But  that  is  liule  to  the  matter.  There, 
doubtless,  is  thy  Rose,  (which,  methinks,  it 
were  well  to  have  a  Box  or  Casket  made  for :) 
nay,  was  there  not  in  the  dulcet  of  thy  Juno's 
"  ifeu!  sHve:"  a  kind  of  trepidation,  a  quaver,— 
as  of  still  deeper  meanings  I 

Header,  there  is  hitherto  no  item  of  this 
miracle  that  is  not  historically  proved 
ma. — In  distracted  black-magical  phi 
gory,  adumbrations  of  yet  higher  and  highest 
Dalliances,-)-  hover  stapendons  in  the  back- 
groand:  whereof yourGeorgels  andCampans, 
and  other  official  characters,  can  take  no  no- 
tice! There,  in  distracted  black-magical  phan- 
lasmagory,  let  these  hover.  The  troth  of  them 
Ibr  as  is  that  they  do  so  hover.  The  truth  of 
them  in  itself  is  known  only  to  three  persons : 
Dame  (self-styled  Countess)  de  Limotte;  the 
Devil ;  and  Philippe  Egalite, — who  furnished 
mottey  and  facts  for  the  Limoiie  Menmres,  and, 
before  guillolinemeni,  begat  the  present  King 
of  the  French. 

Enough,  that  Ixion  de  Rohan,  lapsed  almost 
into  deliquium,  by   such   sober  certainly  -' 
waking  bliss,  is  the  happiest  of  alt  men;  i 
his  tutelary  Countess  the  dearest  of  all  worn 
inly.    On  the  35th  of  Auguf- 


va  began  to  find  Countess  de  Lamotta 
at  home,"  in  her  fine  Paris  hotel,  in  her 
Charonne  country-house;  and  went  no 
:,  with  Villelte,  and  such  pleasant  dinner- 
guests,  and  her,  to  see  Beaumarchais'  Marriagt 
'  Figorn,'  running  its  hundred  nights. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"The  Queen  V  Good  reader,  ihou  surely  art 

t  a  Partridge  the  eehoolm.asier,  or  a  Mon- 

igneor  de  Kohan,  to  mistake  the  stage  for  a 

reality! — "But  who  this   Demoiselle   d'Oliva 

was  V     Reader,  let  us  remark  rather  how  (he 

labours  of  our  Dramaturgic  Countess  are  iu- 
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cabals,)  he  goes  weeping,  but  sabmis; 
order  of  a  gilt  Autograph,)  home  to  Saverne  1 
till  further  dignities  can  be  malored  for  him. 
He  carries  his  Rose.now  considerably  faded,  in 
a  Casket  of  fit  price ;  may,  if  he  so  please,  per- 
petuate it  as  pa(-poiirn.  He  names  a  favourite 
walk  in  his  Archiepiscopal  pleasure-grounds, 
Promatadi  de  la  Bote ;  there  lei  him  court  diges- 
tion, and  loyally  somnambulate  till  called  for. 
I  notice  it  as  a  coincidence  in  chronology, 
that,  few  days  after  this  date,  the  Demoiselle 
(or  even,  for  the  last  month.  Baroness)  Gay 
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New  a 
whom  shall  guess  what  the  other  is  doing ;  1  . 
indeed,  know  rightly  what  himself  is  doing. 
For  example,  cannot  Messieurs  de  I.amotte 
and  Villette,  of  Rascaldom,  like  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  take  a  midnight  walk  of  coniempla^ 
■  m,  with  "  footsteps  of  Madame  and  Madame 
d'Artois,"  (since  all  footsteps  are  much  the 
same,)  without  offence  to  any  one '  A  Queen's 
Similitude  can  believe  that  a  Queen's  Self 
(for  frolic's  salse)  is  looking  at  her  through 
the  thickets  ;-|-  a  terrestrial  Cardinal  can  kiss 
with  devotion  a  Celestial  Queen's  slipper,  or 
Queen's  Similitude's  slipper, — and  no  one  but 
a  Black  Domino  the  wiser.  .\ll  these  shall 
follow  each  his  precalculated  course ;  for  their 
inward  mechanism  is  known  and  &t  wires 
hook  themselves  on  this.  To  Two  only  is 
vouchsafed:  to  Monseigneur, 
(founded  on  stupidity;)  lo  the  great  creative 
Dramaturgist,  sitting  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
mystery,  (founded  on  completest  insighL) 
Great  creative  Dramaiurgist !  How,  like  Schil- 
ler, "by  union  of  the  Possible  with  theHeces- 
sarily-eiisting,  she  brings  out  the" — Eighty 
thousand  Pounds !  Don  Aranda,  with  his 
triple-sealed  missives  and  hoodwinked  secre- 
taries, bragged  justly  that  he  cut  down  the 
Jesuits  in  one  day;  bat  here,  without  minis- 
terial salary,  or  King's  favour,  or  any  help  be- 
yond her  own  black  domino,  labours  a  greater 
than  he.  How  she  advances,  stealthily,  stead- 
fastly, with  Argus  eye  and  ever  ready-brain; 
"  with  nen-e  of  iron,  on  shoes  of  felt !"  0 
worthy  to  have  intrigued  for  Jesuildom,  for 
Pope's  Tiara; — to  have  been  Pope  Joan  thy- 
self, in  those  old  days;  and  as  Arachne  of 
Arachnes,  sal  in  the  centre  of  that  stupendous 
spider-web.  that,  reaching  from  Goa  to  Aca- 
pulco,  and  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  overnetted 
the  thoughts  and  souls  of  men  ! — Of  which 
spider-web  stray  tatters,  in  favourable  dewy 
mornings,  even  yet  become  visible. 
The  Demoiselle  d'Oliva?  She  is  a  Parisian 
;  Demoiselle  of  three-and-twenty,  tall,  blond,  and 
,  beautiful  ;4^  from  unjust  guardians,  and  an 
:   evil  world,  she  has  had  somewhat  to  suffer. 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 


"In  the  monib  of  Jane.  1784,"  says  the  De- 
moiselle  herself,  in  her  (judicial)  Auiobio- 
graphy,  "  I  occupied  a  small  apartment  in  llie 
Rue  du  Jour,  Quarlier  Si.  Euslache.  I  was 
not  far  from  the  Garden  of  the  Palais-Royal; 
I  had  made  it  my  osubI  promenade,"  For, 
indted,  the  real  God's-trulh  is,  I  was  a  Parisian 
unlortan ale-female,  with  moderate  custom ; 
and  one  mast  go  where  his  markel  lies.  "I 
frequently  passed  three  or  four  hours  of  the 
afternoon  there,  with  some  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  little  child  of  four  years  old. 
whom  I  was  fond  of.  whom  his  parents  will- 
ingly trusted  with  me.  I  even  went  thither  alone, 
except  for  him,  when  olher  company  failed. 

"One  afiernonn,  in  the  month  of  July  fol- 
lowing, I  was  at  the  Palais-Royal ;  my  whole 
company,  at  the  moment,  was  the  child  I 
speak  of.  A  tall  young  man,  walking  alone, 
passes  several  limes  before  me.  He  was  a 
man  I  had  never  seen.  He  looks  at  me;  he 
looks  fixedly  at  me.  I  observe  even  that  al- 
ways, as  he  comes  near,  he  slackens  his  pace, 
as  if  to  survey  me  more  at  leisure.  A  chair 
stood  vacant;  two  or  three  feet  from  mine. 
He  seals  himself  there. 

"Till  this  instant,  the  sight  of  the  young 
man,  his  walks,  his  approaches,  his  repeated 
gazings,  had  made  no  impression  on  me.  But 
now  when  he  was  sitting  so  close  by,  I  could 
not  avoid  noticing  him.  His  eyes  ceased  not 
(o  wander  over  all  my  person.  His  air  be- 
comes earnest,  grave.  An  unquiet  curiosity 
appears  lo  agitate  him.  He  seems  to  measure 
my  figure,  to  seize  by  turns  all  parlp  of  my 
physiognomy.'" — He  finds  me  {but  whispers 
not  a  syllable  of  ii)  tolerably  like,  both  in  per- 
son and  profile;  for  even  the  Abbe  Georgel 
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belie  n. 


"It  is  lime  to  name  this  young  man:  he 
was  the  Sieur  de  Lamoite,  siyling  himself 
Comte  de  Lamotle."  Who  doubls  ill  He 
praises  '"my  feeble  charms;"  expresses  a 
wish  lo  "  pay  his  addresses  to  me.  I,  being 
a  lone  spinster,  know  not  what  to  say;  think 
it  best  in  the  meanwhile  to  retire.  Vain  pre- 
caution !  "  I  see  him  all  on  a  sudden  appear 
in  my  apartment!" 

On  his  "ninth  visit"  (for  he  was  always 
civility  itself),  he  talks  of  introducing  a  great 
Court-lady,  by  whose  means  I  may  eve 
her  Majesty  some  little  secret-service.— the 
reward  of  which  will  be  unspeakable.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  silks  mysteriously  ri 
enter  the  creative  Dramaturgist,  Dame,  styled 
Couniess,  de  Lamotle;  and  so — the  too  inlru 
sive,  scientific  reader,  has  now,  for  his  punish 
ment,  ?o(  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  lovelies 
Transparency;  finds  nothing  but  grease-poli 
and  vapour  of  expiring  wicks ! 


■nrld  lo  take  for  Gay  a'Ollra,    "Th6  ftltiet 

'  welirani)  with  niTless  ftcUitf  Ihan  livncl 
>De  ii  meant  for  LBinone.    Ollva'a  real  name 

i"L'r  byLainmtv  Blnnjt'willi^be  title  of  Ban 


m  as  will  come.    lu  due  time,  she  shall 
.,  but  with   breath  of  Terror,  be  blown 
upon;  and  blown  oul  of  France  k 
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tumn,  with  its  gray  moaning  winds,  and 
coating  of  red  strown  leaves,  invites  Courtiers 
iujoy  the  charms  of  Nature;  and  all  busi- 
s  of  moment  stands  still.  Countess  de 
Lamoite,  while  everylhing  is  so  stagnant,  and 
even  Boehmer  (though  with  sure  hope)  has 
locked  up  his  Necklace  for  the  season,  can 
'  '  '.  wiih  her  Count  and  his  Euryalus,  Vil- 
,  down  to  native  Bar-sur-Auhe ;  and  there 
{in  virtue  of  a  Queen's  bounty)  show  the  en- 
vious a  Scion-of-royaliy  re-grafted ;  and  make 
them  yellower  looking  on  it.  A  well-varnish- 
ed chariot,  with  Ihe  Arms  of  Valois  duly 
ed  in  bend-sinister;  a  house  gallantly 
furnished,  bodies  gallantly  attired, — secure 
them  the  favourablest  reception  from  all  man- 
>f  men.  The  very  Dne  de  Penthievre 
(EgalitB's  father-in-law)  welcomes  our  La- 
',  with  that  urbanity  characteristic  of  his 
high  station,  and  the  old  school.  Worth-,  in- 
deed, makes  the  man,  or  woman;  but  leather 
(of  gig-straps)  and  prunella  (of  gig-lining) 
first  makes  it  go. 

The  great  creative  Dramatui|rist  has  thus 
let  down  her  drojl-scene;  and  only,  with  a 
LetterortwotoSaverne.orevena  visit  thither, 
(for  it  is  but  a  day's  drive  from  Bar,)  keeps 
a   due  modicum   of  intermediate   instru- 
ilal  music.    She  needs  some  pause,  in  good 
,h,  to  collect  herself  a  little ;  for  the  last  act 
grand  Catastrophe  is  at  hand.    Two  fixed- 
15,  (Cardinal'^  and  Jeweller's,)  a  negative 
a  positive, have  felt  each  other;  stimu- 
lated now  by  new  hope,  are  rapidly  revolving 
round   each  other,  and  approximating;   like 
two  flames,  are  stretching  out  long  fire-tongues 
to  join  and  be  one. 

Boehmer,  on  his  si'de.  is  ready  wiih  the 
adiesl;  as,  indeed,  he  has  been  these  four 
long  years.  The  Couniess,  it  is  true,  will 
have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  that  foolish  Cadeau 
of  his.  or  in  the  whole  foolish  Necklace  busi- 
ness: this  she  has  in  plain  words  (and  even 
not  without  asperity,  due  to  a  bore  of  such 
magnitude)  given  him  to  know.  From  her, 
nevertheless,  by  cunning  inference,  and  the 
merest  accident  in  the  world,  the  sly  Jouail- 
lier-Bijoulier  has  gleaned  thus  much,  that 
Monseigneur  de  Rohan  is  the  man. — Enough ! 
Enough  !  Madame  shall  be  no  more  troubled. 
Rest  there,  in  hope,  thou  Necklace  of  the 
Devil;  but,  O  Monseigneur,  be  ihy  return 
speedy '. 

Alas,  Ihe  man  lives  not  that  would  be 
speedier  than  Monseigneur,  if  he  durst.  But 
as  yet  no  gilt  Autograph  invites  him,  permits 
him ;  the  few  gilt  Autographs  are  all  negatory, 
procrastinating.  Cabals  of  Court;  for  ever 
cabals !  Nay,  if  il  be  not  for  some  Necklace, 
or  other  such  crotchet  or  neeessiiy,  who  knows 
bnt  he  may  nener  be  recalled,  {so  (iekle  is 
womankind ;)  dm  forgotten,  and  left  lo  rot 
SR 
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nere,  like  his  Rose,  into  pol'povTn?  Our 
lelary  Countess,  loo,  is  shyer  in  this  mat 
than  we  ever  saw  her.  Nevertheless,  by 
lense  skilful  cross-questioaing,  he  has  extorted 
somewhat;  sees  partly  how  it  stands.  The 
Queen's  Majesty  will  have  her  Necklace,  (for 
when,  in  snob  tiase,  had  not  woman  her 
way!);  and  can  even  pay  for  it — hy  instal- 
ments; but  then  the  stingy  husband!  Once 
for  all,  she  will  not  be  seen  iti  the  busitiess. 
Now,  therefore,  were  it,  or  were  it  not,  per- 
missibie  to  mortal  to  transact  it  secretly  in  her 
stead  ?  Thai  is  the  question.  If  to  mortal, 
then  to  Monseigneur.  Our  Countess  has  even 
Tenlured  to  hint  afar  oS  at  Monseigneur  (kind 
Countess  ")  in  the  proper  quarter;  but  his  dis- 
cretion is  doubled, — in  regard  to  money  raa^ 
ters,— Discretion  t  And  I  on  Ihe  Primenaik  de 
la  ifweJ— Eiplode  not,  O  Eminence!  Trust 
will  spriag  of  trial:  thy  hour  is  coining. 

The  Lamuttes,  meanwhile,  have  left  their 
farewell  card  with  all  the  respectable  classes 
of  Bar-sur-Aube;  our  Dramalurgisl  stands 
again  behind  the  scenes  at  Pari^.  How  is  it, 
O  Monseigneur.  that  she  is  still  so  shy  with 
thee,  in  this  matler  of  Ibe  Necklace  ;  that  she 
leaves  tbe  love-lorn  Latmian  shepherd  to 
droop,  here  in  lone  Saverne,  like  weeping-ash, 
in  naked  winter,  on  his  Promenade  of  ibf 
Rose,  with  vagne  commonplace  responses 
(hat  "his  hour  is  coining 7" — By  Heaven  and 
Earth !  at  last,  in  late  January,  it  is  rente.  Be- 
hold it,  this  new  gill  Autograph:  "To  Paris, 
on  a  small  business  of  delicacy,  which  our 
Countess  will  explain," — which  I  already 
know!  To  Paris!  Horses;  Postillions;  Beef- 
eaters !— And  so  his  resuscitated  Eminence, 
all  wrapt  in  furs,  in  the  pleasantest  frost, 
(Abbi  George!  says,  un  biaa  fioid  de  Jannter.) 
over  clear-jingling  highways,  rolls  rapidly, — 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  Dreams. 

O  Dame  de  Lamotie,  has  the  enchanted 
Diamond  fmit  ripened,  then  1  Hast  thou  given 
it  the  litlleshake,  big  with  unutterable  fate  1— 
IT  can  the  Dame  justly  retorl:  Who  saw  me 
in  it!~Tbe  reader,  therefore,  has  still  Three 
scenic  Exhibitions  to  look  at,  by  our  great 
Dramaturgist;  then  the  Fourth  and  last, — by 
another  Au  thor. 

To  us,  reflecting  how  oftenest  the  true 
moving  force  in  human  things  works  hidden 
underground,  it  seems  small  marvel  that  this 
month  of  January.  (1785.)  wherein  our  Coun- 
tess so  little  courts  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  his- 
torian, should,  nevertheless,  have  been  the 
busiest  of  all  for  her ;  especially  the  latter  half 
thereof. 

Wisely  eschewing  matters  of  business, 
(which  she  could  never  in  her  life  under- 
stand,) our  Countess  will  personally  take  no 
charge  of  that  bargain-making ;  leaves  it  all 
to  her  Majesty  and  the  gill  Autographs.  Assi- 
duous Boehmer,  nevertheless,  is  in  frequent 
close  conference  with  Monseigneur:  the  Paris 
Palais-de^trasbonrg,  shut  to  the  rest  of  men. 
sees  the  Jouaillier-Bijoutier,  with  eager  official 
aspect,  come  and  go.  The  grand  diiHculty  is 
—must  we  say  it  T — herMajesty's  wilful  whim- 
sicality, •inaoquaintance  with  Business.    She 


positively  will  not  write  a  gilt  Autograph, 
autliarvcing  his  Eminence  to  make  the  bargain  ( 
but  writes  rather,  in  a  pelting  manner,  Ihat  the 
thing  is  of  no  consequence,  and  can  be  given 
up!  Thus  must  the  poor  Countess  dash  to 
and  fro,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  between  Paris 
and  Versailles;  wear  her  horses  and  nerves 
to  pieces ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  hottest  haste, 
wait  many  hours  within  call  of  the  Palace, 
considering  what  can  be  done,  (with  none  but 
Villette  10  bear  her  company,) — till  the  Queen's 

At  length,  afier  furious-driving  and  confer- 
ences enough,  on  the  29ih  of 'January,  a  mid- 
dle course  is  hit  on.  Cautions  Boehmer  shall 
write  out  (on  finest  paper)  his  terms  i  which 
are  really  rather  fair:  Sixteen  hundred  thou^ 
sand  livresi  to  be  paid  in  five  equal  instal- 
ments ;  the  flrsi  this  day  six  months ;  the 
other  four  from  three  tnonlhs  to  three  months; 
Ibis  is  what  CouriJewellers,  Boehmer  and 
Bassange,  on  the  one  part,  and  Prince  Cardinal 
Commendator  Louis  de  Rohan,  on  the  other 
pan,  will  stand  to ;  witness  their  hands.  Which 
written  sheet  of  finest  paper  our  poor  Countess 
must  again  take  charge  of,  again  dash  off  with 
to  Versailles  ;  and  Iherefrom,  after  trouble 
unspeakable,  (shared  in  only  by  the  faithful 
Villette.  of  Rascaldom,)  return  with  it,  bearing 
tills  most  precious  marginal  note, — "^un — 
Marit  Jnlomette  de  France"  in  the  Allograph 
hand!  Happy  Cardinal !  this  (tot  shall  keep 
he  innermost  of  all  thy  repositories, 
iraer,  meanwhile,  secret  as  Death,  shall 
lO  man  that  he  has  sold  his  Necklace;  or 
if  much  pressed  for  an  actual  sight  of  Ihe 
\  confess  that  it  is  sold  lo  the  Favourite 
Sultana  of  Ihe  Grand  Turk  for  the  lime 
ing* 

Thus,  then,  do  the  smoking  Lamotte  horses 
length  get  rubbed  down,  and  feel  the  taste 
oats,  after  midnight;  the  Lamoiie  Countess 
n  also  gradually  sink  into  needful  slumber, 
perhaps  not  unbroken  by  dreams.  On  the 
orrow  the  bargain  shall  be  concluded;  next 
y  Ihe  Necklace  be  delivered,  on  Monseig- 
ur's  receipt. 

Will  the  reader,  therefore,  be  pleased  to 
ance  at  the  following  two  Life-Pictures, 
Real-Phantasmagories.  or  whatever  we  may 
call  them  :  they  are  the  two  first  of  those  Three 
scenic  real-poetic  EKhibilions,  brought  about 
by  our  Dramaturgist;  short  Exhibitions,  but 
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It  is  Ihe  first  day  of  February;  that  grand  day 
of  Delivery.  The  Sieur  Boeiimer  is  in  the 
Couri  of  the  Palais  de  Strasbourg;  his  look 
mysterious-oHicial.  but  (though  much  emaci- 
ated) radiant  with  enthusiasm.  The  Seine 
has  missed  him:  though  lean,  he  will  fatten 
again,  and  live  (hroogh  new  enterprises. 

Singular,  were  we  nol  used  to  it:  the  name. 
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Boehmer,  as  it  passes  upward:^  anij  inwards, 
lowers  all  halberts  of  Heyducs  in  perpendicu' 
lar  rows  :  Ihe  historical  eye  beholds  him. 
bowing  low,  with  plenteous  smiles,  in  Ihe 
plush  Saloon  of  Audience.  Will  it  please 
Monseigneur,  Ihen,  to  do  Ihe  ne-phis-wltra  of 
Nel^klaces  ihe  honour  of  looking  at  iti  A 
piece  of  Art,  which  the  Universe  cannot  par- 
allel, shall  be  paried  with  (Necessity  compels 
Court-Jewellers)  at  that  ruinously  low  suni. 
They,  the  Couri-Jewellcrs,  shall  have  much 
ado  to  weather  it;  but  their  work,  at  1 
will  find  a  fit  Wearer,  and  go  down  lo  jusier 
posterity.  Monaeigneur  will  merely  have  the 
condescension  to  sign  ihia  Receipt  of  Deli 
very :  all  ihe  rest,  her  Highness  Ihe  Sultana 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  baa  settled  it. — Here  the 
CourtJeweller,  with  his  joyous,  though  now 
much  emaciated  face,  ventures  on  a  faint 
knowing  smile ;  to  which,  in  the  lofty  disso- 
lute-serene of  Monseigneur's,  some  twinkle  of 
permission  could  not  but  respond. — This  is 
the  First  of  those  Three  real-poetic  Eihihi- 
tions,  brought  about  by  our  Dramaturgist, — 
with  perfect  success. 

It  was  said,  long  afterwards,  thai  Monseig- 
neur  should  have  known,  that  Boehmer  should 
have  known,  her  Highness  the  Sultana's  : 
ginai-note  (that  of  '■  Righl— Marie  ^vtoinelte  0/ 
I'Vance")  to  be  a  forgery  and  mockery  :  the  0/ 
i'rance  was  fatal  to  it.  Easy  talking,  easy 
criticizing  I  But  how  are  two  enchanted  me 
to  know;  two  men  with  a  fiied-idea  each, 
npgative  and  a  positive,  rushinj;  together  ( 
neutralize  each  other  in  rapture? — Enough, 
Monseigneur  has  the  ne-plvs-utlra  of  Necklaces, 
conquered  by  man's  valonr  and  woman's  wit; 
and  rolls  off  with  it,  in  mysterious  speed,  to 
Versailles, — triumphant  as  a  Jason  with  his 
Golden  Fleece. 

The  Second  grand  scenic  Exhibition  by  our 
Dramaturgic  Countess  occurs  in  her  own 
apartment  at  Versailles,  so  early  as  the  follow- 
ing night.  It  is  a  commodious  apartment, 
with  alcove ;  and  the  alcove  has  a  glass  door.' 
Monseigneur  enters, — with  a  follower  bearing 
a  mysteriouB  Casket;  carefully  depositing  it, 
and  then  respectfully  withdrawing.  It  is  the 
Necklace  itself  in  all  its  glory!  Our  tutelary 
Countess,  and  Monseigneur,  and  we,  can  at 
leisure  admire  the  queenly  Talisman ;  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  painful  conquest 
of  it  is  achieved. 

But,  hist!  A  knock,  mild,  but  decisive,  as 
from  one  knocking  with  authority  1  Mon- 
seigu'iur  and  we  retire  to  our  alcove  ;  there, 
from  behind  our  glass  screen,  observe  what 
passes.  Who  comes  1  The  door  flung  open  ; 
de  par  la  Bane!  Behold  him,  Monseigneur: 
he  enters  with  grave,  respectful,  yet  official 
air;  worthy  Monsieur  Queen's-valet Lesclaui, 
the  same  who  escorted  our  tutelary  Countess, 
thai  moonlight  night,  from  the  back  apartments 
of  Versailles.  Said  we  not,  thou  wouldst  see 
him  once  more  T — Methinks,  again,  spile  of  his 
Q nee uVuni form,  he  has  much  the  features  of 
Villette  of  Kascaldom !— Itascaldom  or  Valet- 
i!om,  'for   to  the   blind  all   colours   are   Ihe 


same,)  he  has,  with  his  grave,  respectful,  yet 
olllcial  air,  received  the  Casket,  and  its  price* 
less  contents;  with  tit  injunction,  with  fit  eo- 
gageraents;  and  retires  bowing  iow. 

"Thus,  softly,  silently,  like  a  very  Dream,  flits 
away  onr  solid  necklace, — through  the  Horn 
Gale  of  Dreams! 
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Now,  too,  in  these  same  days  '(as  he  can 
afterwards  prove  by  affidavit  of  Landlords) 
arrives  Count  Caglioslro  himself,  from  Lyons  1 
No  longer  by  predictions  in  cipher ;  but  by  his 
living  voice,  (often  in  wrapt  communion  with 
the  unseen  world, "  with  Caralfe  and  four  can- 
dles;") by  his  greasy  prophetic  bulldog  face, 
{said  to  be  the  "  most  perfect  quack-face  of  Ihe 
eighteenth  century,")  can  we  assure  ourselves 
that  all  is  well ;  that  all  will  turn  "  10  the  glory 
of  Monseigneur,  to  Ihe  good  of  France,  _and 
of  mankind,"*  and  Egyptian  masonry.  "  To- 
kay flows  like  water;"  onr  charming  Counless, 
with  her  piquancy  of  face,  is  sprighllier  than 
ever;  enlivens  with  Ihe  brightest  sallies,  with 
the  adroilest  flatteries  lo  all,  those  suppers  of 
the  gods.  0  Nights,  0  Suppers — too  good  to 
last  I  Nay,uow  also  occurs  another  and  Third 
scenic  Exhibition,  fitted  by  its  radiance  to 
dispel  from  Monsiegneur's  soul  the  last  trace 

Why  Ihe  Queen  does  not,  even  yet,  openly 
ceive  me  at  Court  I  Patience,  Monseigneur! 
Thou  little  knowest  those  too  intricate  cabals; 
and  how  she  still  but  works  at  them  silently, 
with  royal  suppressed  fury,Iikearoyai  lioness 
only  Miwring  herself  from  the  hunter's  toils. 
Meanwhile,  is  not  thy  workdouel  The  Neck- 
lace, she  rejoices  overlt;  beholds  (many  times 


testify.  Come  to-morrow  to  the  (Eil  dt  liaiif; 
there  see  with  eyes,  in  high  noon,  as  already  in 
deep  midnight  thou  hast  seen,  whether  in  her 
royal  heart  there  were  delay. 

t  us  stand,  then,  with  Monseigneur,  in 
that  (Eil  de  Bauf,  in  the  Versailles  Palace  Gal- 
;  for  all  weli-dressed  persons  are  admitted  : 
there  the  Loveliest,  in  pomp  of  royally,  will 
lo  mass.  The  world  is  all  in  peUsses 
winter  furs;  cheerful,  clear, — with  noses 
tending  to  blue.  .4  lively  many-voiced  Hum 
plays  fitful,  hither  and  thither;  of  sledge  par- 
ties and  Court  parlies ;  frosty  stale  of  the 
weather ;  stability  of  M.  de  Calonne  ;  Majesty's 
looks  yesterday; — such  Hum  as  always,  in 
these  sacred  Court-spaces  since  Louis  leGrand 
made  and  consecrated  them,  has,  with  more 
is  impetuosity,  agitated  our  common  At- 
mosphere. 

Ah,  through   that  long  high  Gallery  what 

figures  have  passed — and  vanished!  Louvols, 

■with  the  Great  King,  flashing   fire-glances 

L  the  fugitive ;  in  his  red  righl  hand  a  pair 

of  tongs,  which  pious  Maintenon  hardly  holdi 


■  Gtorffd,  Jtc- 


oogic 
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back:  Lour ois,  where  art  Ihou!  Ye  Marl- 
Amr  de  France?  Ye  un  men  lion  able- women 
of  past  generations]  Here  also  was  it  that 
rolled  and  rushed  the  "sound,  absolutely  like 
thunder,"*  of  Courtier  hosts;  in  that  dark 
hour  when  the  signal  light  in  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth's chamber-window  was  bJown  oul ;  and 
his  ghastly  infectious  Corpse  lay  alone,  for- 
saken oti  its  tumbled  death-lair, "  in  the  hands 
of  some  poor  women ;"  and  the  Courtier-hosts 
rushed  from  the  Deep-fallen  to  hail  the  New- 
risen!  These  too  rushed,  and  passed;  and 
their  "  sound,  absolutely  like  thunder,"  became 
silence.  Figures!  Menl  They  are  fast  fleet- 
ing Shadows;  fast  chasing  each  other:  il  is 
not  a  Palace,  but  a  Caravansera. — Monseig- 
nenr,  (with  thy  loo  much  Tokay  overnight!) 
cease  puzzling:  here  ihoit  art,  this  ble. 
February  day : — the  Peerless,  will  she 
lightly  that  high  head  of  hers,  and  gli 
aside  into  the  (Eii  de  Beeaf,  in  passing  1  Please 
Heaven,  she  will.  To  our  tutelary  Countess, 
at  least,  she  promised  it;'j'  though,  alas,  so 
fickle  is  womankind ! — 

HarkI  Clangof  opening  doors  !  She  issues, 
like  the  Moon  in  silver  brightness,  down  the 
Eastern  steep.!.  LaRriaevknt!  What  a  figure! 
I  (with  the  aid  of  glasses)  discern  her.  O 
Fairest,  Peerless !  Let  the  hum  of  minor  dis- 
coursing hush  itself  wholly;  and  only  one 
soecessive  rolling  peal  of  Vive  In  Jidiie  (like 
the  moveable  radiance  of  a  train  of  fire-works) 
irradiate  her  path. — Ye  Immortals !  She  does, 
she  beckons,  turns  her  head  this  way ! — "  Does 
she  not?"  says  Countess  de  Lamo 
aailles,  the  <Kii;eB(Eii/,and  all  men  and  things, 
are  drowned  in  a  sea  of  Light;  Monseigneur 
and  that  high  beckoning  Head  are  alone,  with 
each  other,  in  the  Universe. 

O  Eminence,  what  a  beatific  visio 
it,  blest  as  the  gods;  ruminate  and  re-enjoy 
it,  with  full  soul;  it  is  the  last  provided  for 
thee.  Too  soon  (in  the  course  nf  thes. 
months)  shall  thy  beatific  vision,  like  Mi 
Tision,  gradually  melt  away;  and  only 
and  sheep  be  grazing  in  its  place; — and  thou, 
as  a.  doomed  Nebuchadnezzar,  be  grazing  with 

"Does  she  not!"  said  the  Countess  de  La- 
motte.  That  it  is  a  habit  of  hers ;  that  hardly 
a  day  passes  wirhout  her  doing  it:  (hi 
Countess  de  Lamotte  did  not  say. 
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Here,  then,  the  specially  Dramaturgic  labours 
of  Countess  de  Lamotte  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate. The  rest  of  her  life  is  Histrionic  merely, 
or  Histrionic  and  Critical;  as,  indeed,  what 
had  all  the  former  part  of  it  been  bat  a  Hypi 
triiia,  a  more  or  less  correct  Playing  of  Pans 
0  "  Mrs.  Facing-both-ways,  (as  old  Bunyan 
said,)  what  a  talent  hadsl  thou!  No  Proteus 
ever  look  so  many  shapes,  no  Chameleon  so 
uKcn  changed  color.     One  thing  thou  w 


Monseigneur;    another   thing  to    Cagliostro, 

and  Vilette  of  Rascaldom;  a  third  thing  to  the 

World,  (in  primed  Wmoires,)  u  fourth  thing  to 

Philippe  Egalit^  :  ail  things  to  all  menl 

Let  her,  however,  we  say,  but  manage  now  to 

t  her  own  parts,  with  proper  Histrionic  illn* 

on;  and,  by  Critical  glosses,  give  her  past 

Dramaturgy  the  fit  aspect,  to  Monsiegneur  and 

others :  this  henceforth,  and  not  new  Dramar 

turgy,  includes   her   whole   task.      Dramatic 

Scenes,  in  plenty^  will  follow  of  themselves; 

especially  that  Foarih  and  final  Scene,  spoken 

of  above  as  by  another  Authpr, — by  Destiny 

itself. 

the  Lamolte  Theatre  (so  different 
from  our  commoo  Pasteboard  one)  the  Play 
goes  on,  even  when  the  Machinist  has  lell  it. 
Strange  enongh :  those  Air-images,  which  from 
her  Magic-lantern  she  hung  out  on  the  empty 
bosom  of  Night,  have  ctotcbed  hold  of  this 
solid-seeming  World,  (which  some  call  the 
Material  World,  as  if  that  made  it  more  a  Real 
>ne,)  and  will  tumble  hither  and  thither  the 
iolidesi  mass  there.  Yes,  reader,  so  goes  it 
here  below.  What  thou  callest  a  Brain-web, 
i  illusive  Nothing,  ii  it  not  a  web  of  the 
of  the  Spirit  which  inhabits  the  Brain  j 
and  which,  in  this  World,  rather,  as  I  think, 
ed  the  spiritual  one,)  very  naturally 
1  tumbles  hither  and  thither  all  things 
ith,  in  Heaven  or  in  Earth  !^So,  too, 
the  Necklace,  though  we  saw  il  vanish  through 
the  Horn  Gate  of  Dreams,  and  in  my  opinion 
in  shall  never  more  behold  it, — yet  its  activ- 
eeases  not,  nor  will.  For  no  Act  of  a  man, 
Thing,  (how  much  less  the  man  himself !) 
extinguished  when  ii  disappears :  through 
considerable  times  (there  are  instances  of 
Three,  Thousand  Years)  it  visibly  works  ;  in- 
visibly, unrecognised,  it  works  through  end- 
less times.  Such  a  Hyper-magioa!  ia  this  our 
poor  old  Real  world;  which  some  lake  upon 
them  to  pronounce  effete,  prosaic  1  Friend,  il 
is  thyself  that  art  ail  withered  up  into  effete 
Prose,  dead  as  ashes :  know  this,  (I  advise 
thee ;)  and  seek  passionately,  with  a  passion 
little  short  of  desperation,  to  have  it  remedied. 
Meanwhile,  what  will  the  feeling  heart  think 
to  learn  that  Monseigneur  de  Rohan  (as  we 
prophesied)  again  experiences  the  fickleness 
of  a  Court;  Uiat, notwithstanding  beatific  vi- 
sions, at  noon  and  midnight,  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty (with  the  light  ingratitude  of  her  sei) 
flies  off  at  a  tangent;  and,  far  from  ousting  his 
detested  and  deiesling  rival,  Minister  Breteuil, 
id  openly  delighting  to  honour  Monseig- 
!ur,  will  hardly  vouchsafe  him  a  tew  gill  Auto- 
graphs, and  those  few  of  the  most  capricious, 
suspicions,  soul-confusing  tenor!  What  terrifi- 
co-absnrd  explosions,  which  scarcely  Cag- 
liostro, with  Caraffe  and  four  candles,  can  still; 
how  many  deep-weighed  Humble  Peliiions,Ei- 
planations,  Exposmlations.  penned  with  fervid* 
est  eloquence,  with  craftiest  diplomacy, — all  de- 
livered by  our  tntelar  Countess;  invain!— 0 
Cardinal,  with  what  a  huge  iron  mace,  tike 
Guy  of  Warwick's,  thou  smitest  Phantasms  in 
two  (which  close  again,  take  shape  again  0 
and  only  thrashest  the  air! 

One  comfort,  himever,  is  Ihat  the  Queen's 
Majiisiy  has  coramilled  herself-    The  Rose  I'f 
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Trianon,  and  what  may  perlain  thereto,  lies  it 
not  here  1  That  "  Righ!— Marie  Anloineae  of 
France;'  too ;  and  the  30th  of  Jnly,  firsl-instal- 
metit-day,  coming'  She  shall  be  bi-ottgU  to 
terms,  good  Eminence !  Order  horses  and  beef- 
raters  forSavcrne;  there,  ceasing  at i  written 
or  oral  communication,  starve  her  into  capiiu- 
Ifting.*  It  is  the  bright  May  monlh:  his  Emi- 
n;tice  again  somnambulales  the  Promtnade  de 
la  Jtose,  but  now  with  grim  dry  eyes;  and; 
from  time  to  time,  terrifically  stamping. 

But  who  is  this  that  I  see  moutited  on  cost- 
lies!  horse  and  horse-gear ;  betting  at  New- 
market Races ;  though  he  can  speak  no  Eng- 
lish word,  and  only  some  Chevalier  O'Niel, 
some  Capuchin  Macdermot  (from  Bar-siir 
Aube)  inter  pre  ts  his  French  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Sister  Island!  Few  days  ago  I  ob- 
served him  walkiDg  iti  Fleet-street,  thought- 
fully through  Temple-Bar; — in  deep  treaty 
with  Jeweller  Jeffreys,  with  Jen-etier  Grey,f 
for  the  sate  of  Diamonds :  such  a  lot  as  one 
may  boast  of.  A  tall  handsome  man ;  with 
ei-mifitary  whiskers;  with  a  look  of  troubled 
gayely,  and  rascalism :  you  think  it  is  the 
Sieur  (selt^tyled  Count)  de  Lamotte;  nay, 
the  man  himself  confesses  it !  The  Diamonds 
were  a  present  to  his  Couatess, — from  the  still 
bountiful  Queen. 

Villette,  loo,  has  he  completed  his  sales  at 
Amsterdam  1  Him  I  shall  by  and  by  behold  ; 
not  beitinz  at  Newmarket,  but  drinking  wine 
and  ardent  spirits  in  the  Taverns  of  Geneva, 
lll-gotlen  wealth  endures  not;  Rascaldom 
CO  strongbox.  Countess  de  Lamotte,  for  wh 
set  of  cormorant  scoundrels  hast  thou  laboured; 
art  thou  still  labouring ! 

Still  labouring,  we  may  say:  for  as  the  fatal 
30ih  of  July  approaches,  what  is  to  be  looked 
for  but  universal  Earthquake  i  Mud-explosion 
that  will  blol  out  the  face  of  Nature!  Me- 
Ihinks,  stood  I  in  thy  patlens.  Dame  de  La- 
motte, I  would  cut  and  run. — "  Run  ',"  eiclaims 
she,  with  a  toss  of  indignant  astonishment: 
"  calumuiated  Innocence  run  1"  For  il  is  sin- 
gular how  in  some  minds  (that  are  mere  bot- 
tomless "chaotic  whirlpools  of  gill  shreds") 
there  is  no  deliberate  Lying  whatever;  and 
nothing  is  either  believed  or  disbelieved,  but 
only  (with  some  transient  suitable  Hislrionic 
emotion)  spoken  and  heard. 

Had  Dame  de  Lamotte  a  certain  greatness 
of  character,  then  ;  at  least,  a  strength  of  tran- 
scendant  audacity,  amounting  to  the  basiard- 
heroic?  Great, indubitably  great,  is  her  Drama- 
turgic and  Histrionic  talent  i  but  as  for  the 
rest,  one  must  answer,  with  reluctance,  No. 
Mrs.  Facing-bolh -ways  is  a  "Spark  of  vehe- 
ment Life,"  but  the  furthest  in  the  world  from 
a  brave  woman :  she  did  not,  in  any  case, 
show  (he  bravery  of  a  woman;  did,  in  matiy 
cases,  show  the  mere  screaming  trepidation  of 
one.  Her  grand  quality  is  rather  to  be  reckoned 
negative  Mhe  "uniamableness"  as  of  a  fly; 
the  "wax-cloth  dress"  from  which  so  much 

•See  LumfUe. 
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ran  down  like  water.  Small  sparrows,  as  I 
learn,  have  been  trained  to  fire  cannon ;  but 
would  make  poor  Artillery  Officers  in  a  Water- 
loo. Thon  dost  not  call  that  Cork  a  strong 
swimmer!  which,  nevertheless,  shoots,  with- 
out hurt,  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  deSes  the 
thunderbolt  itself  to  sink  it,  for  more  than  a 
moment.  Without  intellect,  imagination,  power 
of  attention,  or  any  spiritual  faculty,  how  brave 
were  one, — with  fit  motive  far  it,  such  as 
hunger !  How  much  might  one  dare,  by  the 
simplest  of  methods,  by  not  thinking  of  it,  nol 
knowing  it ! — Besides,  is  not  Cagiiostro,  foolish 
blustering  Quack,  still  here !  Nj>  scapegoat 
had  ever  broader  back.  The  Cardinal,  too, 
has  he  no!  money  1  Queen's  Majesty,  even  in 
eftigy,  shall  not  be  insulled;  the  Soubises,  De 
Marsans,  and  high  and  puissant  Cousins,  must 
huddle  the  matter  up  ;  Calumniated  Innocence, 
in  the  most  universal  of  Earthquakes,  will 
find  some  crevice  to  whisk  through,  as  she  has 
so  often  done. 

But  all  this  while  how  fares  it  with  his  Emi- 
nence, left  somn ambulating  the  Promtnade  de 
la  Rue;  and  at  times  truculenlly  stamping! 
Alas, ill;  and  ever  worse.  The  starving  method, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  brings  no  capitula- 
tion ;  brings  only,  after  a  month's  waiting,  our 
tutelary  Countess,  with  a  gilt  Autograph,  in- 
deed, and  "  all  wrapl  in  silk  threads,  sealed 
where  they  cross, — but  Vjhich  we  read  with 

We  must  back,  again  to  Paris;  there  pen 
new  Expostulations;  which  our  unwearied 
Countess  will  take  charge  of,  but,  alas,  can 
get  no  answer  to.  However,  is  not  the  30ib 
of  July  [:oming! — Behold  (on  the  I9ih  of  that 
month,)  the  shortest,  most  careless  of  Auto- 
graph.s  with  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ij 
real  money  in  il,  to  pay  the — interest  of  ths 
first  instalment;  the  principal  (of  some  thirty 
thousand)  not  being  at  the  moment  perfectly 
convenient !  Hungry  Boehmer  makes  large 
eyes  at  Ibis  proposal ;  will  accept  the  money, 
but  only  as  part  of  payment ;  the  man  is  post- 
live:  a  Court  of  Justice,  if  no  other  means, 
shall  gel  him  the  remainder.  What  now  is  to 
be  done  1 

Farmer-general  Mons.  Saint-James,  Cag- 
liosiro's  disciple,  and  wet  with  Tokay,  will 
cheerfully  advance  the  sum  needed — for  hei 
Majesty's  sake  ;  thinks,  however  (with  all  his 
Tokay,)  il  were  good  to  ipeok  with  her  Majesty 
first. — I  observe,  meanwhile,  Ihe  distracted 
hungry  Boehmer  driven  hiiher  and  thither,  nol 
by  his  fixed-idea ;  alas,  no,  but  by  the  far  more 
frightful  ghoit  thereof, — since  no  payment  ia 
forthcoming.  He  stands,  one  day,  speaking 
with  a  Queen's  waiting-woman  (Madam  Cam- 
pan  herself,)  in  "a  thunder-shower,  whicit 
neither  of  them  nolice," — so  thunderstruck  are 
they.j-    What  weather-symploms  for  his  Emi- 


The  30tb  of  July  has  come,  but  no  money; 
the  30th  is  gone,  but  no  money.  0  Eminence, 
what  a  grim  farewell  of  July  is  this  of  1783 ! 
The  last  July  went  out  with  airs  from  Heaven, 
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and  Trianon  Roses.  These  Aagust  days,  are 
they  not  worse  than  dog's  days  ;  worthy  to  be 
blotted  oul  from  all  Almanacs  7  Boehmer 
and  Bassange  Ihou  canst  still  see  ;  but  011I7 
"reiurn  from  them  swearing,"'  Nay,  what 
new  misery  is  ihisi  Onr  Intelary  Histrionic 
CoDutess  enters,  distraction  in  her  eyes;-|-  she 
lias  jnsl  been  at  Versailles;  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, wilh  a  levity  of  caprice  which  we  dare 
not  irast  ourselves  to  characterize,  declares 
plainly  thai  she  will  deny  ever  having  got  the 
Necklace ;  ever  haviog  had,  with  bis  Emi- 
nence any  transaction  whatsoever ! — Mud- 
eiploaion  without  parallel  in  volcanic  annals. 
— The  Palais  de  Strasbourg  appears  to  be  be- 
sel  with  spies ;  the  Lamoltes  (for  the  Count, 
too,  is  here)  are  packing  Qp  for  Bur-sur-Aube. 
The  Sieor  Boehmer,  has  he  fallen  insane! 
Or  into  commntiication  with  Bretenilt— 

And  so  distractedly  and  distractively,  to  the 
sound  of  all  Discords  in  Nature,  opens  thai 
Fourth,  final  Scenic  Eihibiiion,  composed  by 
Destiny. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


It  is  Assumption-day,  the  15th  of  Angast. 
Don  thy  pontificalia,  Grand-Almoner ;  crush 
down  these  hideous  temporalities  out  of  sight. 
In  any  case,  smooth  thy  countenance  into 
some  sort  of  lony-dissoluie  serene :  thou  hast 
a  thing  Ihey  call  worshipping  God  to  enact, 
thyself  the  first  actor. 

The  Grand- Almoner  has  done  it.  He  is  in 
Versailles  <Eil  de  Eaiif  Gallery ;  where  mala 
and  female  Peerage,  and  all  Noble  France  in 
gala,  various  and  glorious  as  the  rainbow,, 
waits  only  the  signal  to  begin  worshipping: 
on  the  serene  of  his  lofty-dis solute  counte- 
nance, there  can  nothing  be  read.*  By  Hea- 
ven !  he  is  sent  for  to  the  Royal  Apartment ! 

He  returns  with  the  old  lofiy-dissolute  look, 
inscrutably  serene:  has  his  turn  for  favour 
actually  come,  then !  Those  fifteen  long 
years  of  soul's  travail  are  to  be  rewarded  by 
a  binhl — Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Breleuil 
issues ;  great  in  his  pride  of  place,  in  this  the 
crowning  moment  of  his  life.  Wilh  one  radi- 
diaal  glance,  Breleuil  summons  Ihe  Officer  on 
Guard !  with  another,  fises  Monseigneur:  "De 
par  Is  JJoi,  Momei^tir :  you  are  arrested !  At 
your  risk,  OlBcerl" — Curtains  as  of  pilch- 
black  whirlwind  envelope  Monseigneur;  whirl 
off  with  him, — to  outer  darkness.  Versailles 
Gallery  explodes  aghast;  a=  if  Guy  Fawkes's 
Plot  had  bunt  under  it.  "The  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty was  weeping,"  whisper  some.  There 
will  be  no  Assumption  service ;  or  such  a 
one  as  was  never  celebrated  since  Assump- 
tion came  in  fashion. 


fifty :  Willi  hieh  compleiion 
e  fmnl  of  lbs  heul  bsid  :  < 


the  Devils  drove  himi  It  is  Monseignear's 
Heyduc;  Monseigneur  spoke  three  words  in 
German  to  him,  at  the  door  of  his  Versailles 
Hfltel ;  even  handed  him  a  slip  of  wriiing, 
which  (some  say,  wilh  borrowed  Pencil,  "  in 
his  red' square  cap"l  he  had  managed  to  pre- 
pare on  the  way  hither.'  To  Paris  t  To  the 
Palais-Cardinal!  The  horse  dies  on  reaching 
the  stable ;  the  Heyduc  swoons  on  reaching 
the  cabinet:  but  his  slip  of  writing  fell  from 
his  hand :  and  I  fsays  the  Abbi  Georgel)  was 
there.  The  red  Portfolio,  containing  all  the 
gilt  Autographs,  is  burnt  utterly,  wilh  ranch 
else,  before  Breteuil  can  arrive  for  apposition 
of  the  seals! — Whereby  Europe,  in  ringing 
from  side  to  side,  must  worry  itself  with  guess- 
ing :  and  at  this  hour  (on  this  paper)  sees  the 
matter  in  such  an  interesting  clear-obscure. 

Soon  Count  Cagliostro  and  his  Seraphic 
Countess  go  to  join  Monseigneur,  in  State 
Prison.  In  few  days,  follows  Dame  de  La- 
motte  (from  Bar-sur-Aube)  ;  Demoiselle  d'Oll- 
vabyandby  (from Brussels);  Villetle-de-Reiaui 
from  his  Swiss  retirement,  in  the  taverns  of 
Geneva.     The  Basiille  opens  its  iron  bosom 


CHAPTER  LAST. 


Thus,  then,  the  Diamonil  Necklace  having, 
on  the  one  hand,  vanished  through  the  Horn 
Gate  of  Dreams,  and  so  (nnder  the  pincers 
of  Nisus  Lamotte  and  Euryalus  Viilette)  lost 
its  sublunary  individuality  and  being ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  that  trafficked  in  it,  sitting 
now  safe  nnder  lock  and  key,  that  justice  may 
lake  cognisance  of  lhem,~~our  engagement  iu 
regard  to  the  matter  is  on  the  poini  of  (erminal- 
ing.  That  extraordinary  Procet  (/»  CoHier  (Neck- 
lace Trial,)  spinning  itself  through  Nine  other 
ever-memorable  Months,  to  the  aslonishment 
of  ihe  hundred  and  eighty-seven  assembled 
ParHemcrdiers,  and  of  all  Quidduncs,  Journal- 
ists, Anecdolisis,  Satirists,  in  both  Hemis- 
pheres, is,  in  every  sense,  a  "Celebrated  Trial," 
and  belongs  10  Pablishers  of  such.  How,  by 
innumerable  confrontations  and  expiscatory 
questions,  Ihronch  entanglements,  doublings, 
and  windings  Ihat  fatigue  eye  and  soul,  this 
most  involute  of  Lies  is  finally  winded  off  to 
the  scandalous-ridiculous  cinder-heart  of  it, 
let  others  relate. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  Nine  ever-memora- 
ble Monlhs,  till  they  terminate  late  at  night 
precisely  wilh  the  May  of  1786,j-  how  many 
"fugilive  leaves."  quizzical,  imaginative,  or 
at  least  mendacious,  were  flying  about  in 
Newspapers ;  or  stitched  together  as  Pam- 
phlets ;  and  what  heaps  of  others  were  left 
creeping  in  Manuscript,  we  shall  not  say; — 
having,  indeed,  no  complete  Collection  of 
them,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  little  to 
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do  with  such  Collection.  Neverlh  el  ess,  search- 
ing for  some  fit  Capital  of  Ihe  composite 
order,  lo  adorn  adequately  the  now  finished 
singular  Pillar  of  oar  Narrative,  what  can  suit 
us  better  than  the  following,  so  far  as  we  know, 
yet  unedited, 

(kcasunial  Discewsr,  by  Count  Messandro  CagH- 

cisiro,  Thaaraalttrgisl,  Prophet,  and  ^rck-Qtmck  ,■ 

delivered  i»  tkt  Saitille  ;  YeaT  a/  Loafer,  5789 ; 

of  the  Hegira  Mohammedan,  {fromMieca.)  !20! ; 

of  the  Hegira  CagHoslric,  (_fiom  Palermo,)  34; 

of  Ike  Valgar  Era,  1785. 

"Fellow  Scoundrels, — An  unspeakable  In- 
trigue, spun  from  ihe  soul  of  that  Circe-Me- 
g^ra,  by  our  voluntary  or  involuntary  help, 
has  assembled  us  all,  if  not  under  one  roof- 
Iree,  yet  within  one  grim  iron-bound  ring-wail. 
For  an  appointed  number  of  months,  in  the 
ever-rolling  flow  of  Time,  we.  being  gathered 
from  the  four  winds,  did  by  Destiny  work  lo- 
gelher  in  body  corporate ;  and,  joint  labourers 
in  a  Transaction  already  famed  over  the  Globe, 
obtain  unity  of  Name,  (like  the  Arg:onauts  of 
old,)  as  Conyvtrore  of  Ihe  Diamond  Xecklan.  Ere 
long  it  is  done,  (for  ring-walls  hold  not  captive 
the  free  Scoundrel  for  ever ;)  and  we  disperse 
again,  over  wide  terrestrial  Space ;  some  of 
us,  it  may  he,  over  the  very  marches  of  Space. 
Our  Act  hani;5  indissoluble  together;  floats 
wondrous  in  the  older  and  older  memory  of 
men  r  while  we,  liitie  band  of  Scoundrels,  who 
saw  each  other,  now  hover  so  far  asunder,  to 
see  each  other  no  more,  if  not  once  more  only 
01)  the  universal  Doomsday,  Ihe  last  of  the 
Djys ! 

"In  such  interesting  moments,  while  we 
stand  within  the  verge  of  parting,  and  have 
Dill  yet  parted,  mefhinks  it  were  well  here,  in 
these  sequestered  Spaces,  to  institute  a  few 
general  reflections.  Me,  as  a  public  speaker, 
the  Spirit  of  Masonry,  of  Philosophy,  and 
Philanthropy,  and  even  of  Prophecy  (blowing 
mjsierious  from  the  Land  of  Dreams)  impels 
to  do  it  Give  ear,  0  Fellow  Scoundrels,  to 
what  the  Spirit  utters;  treasure  it  in  your 
hearts,  practise  it  in  your  lives. 

"Silting  here,  penned  up  in  this  which  (with 
a  slight  metaphor)  I  call  the  Central  Cloaca 
of  Nature,  where  a  tyrannical  DeLaunay  can 
furbid  the  bodily  eye  free  vision,  vou  with  the 
mental  eye  sef  but  the  better,  this  Central 
Cloaca,  is  it  not  rather  a  Heart,  into  which, 
from  all  regidns,  mysterious  conduits  intro- 
duce, and  forcibly  inject,  whatsoever  is  choicest 
in  the  Scoundrelism  of  the  Earth;  there  to 
be  absorbed,  or  again  (by  the  other  auricle) 
ejected  into  new  circulation  1  Let  the  eye  of 
the  mind  run  along  this  immeasurable  venous- 
arterial  system ;  and  astound  itself  with  the 
magnificent  extent  of  Scoundreldom  ;  the  deep, 
I  may  say.  unfathomable,  significance  of 
Scoundrelism. 

"Yes,  brethren,  wide  as  the  Sun's  range  is 
our  Empire ;  wider  than  old  Rome's  in  its 
palniiesi  era,  I  have  in  my  time  been  far  ;  in 
frozen  Muscovy,  in  hot  Calabria,  east,  west, 
wheresoever  the  sky  overarches  civilized  man  : 
and  never  hitherto  saw  I  myself  an  alien  :  out 
(if  Scoundreldom  I  never  was.    Is  it  not  even 


said,  from  of  old,  by  the  opposite  party;  '.tfil 
men  are  liars  t '  Do  they  not  (and  this  nowise 
'in  haste')  whimperingly  talk  of 'one  just 
person,'  (as  they  call  him,)  and  of  the  remain- 
ing thousand  save  one  that  take  pari  with  us  1 
So  decided  is  our  majority." — (Applause.) 

"  or  the  Scarlet  Woman, — yes,  Monseigneur, 
without  ofience, — of  the  Scarlet  Woman  that 
sits  on  Seven  Hills,  and  bar  Black  Jesuit  Mili- 
tia, out  foraging  from  Pole  to  Pole,  I  speafa 
not;  for  the  story  is  too  trite:  nay,  (he  Militia 
itself,  as  I  see,  begins  to  be  disbanded,  and  in- 
valided, for  a  second  treachery;  treachery  lo 
herself!  Nor  yet  of  Governments';  for  a  Uke 
reason.  Ambassadors,  said  an  English  pun- 
ster, lie  abroad  for  their  masters.  Their  mas- 
ters, we  answer,  lie,  at  home,  for  themselves. 
Not  of  all  this,  nor  of  Courtship,  (with  its  so 
universal  Lovers'  vows,)  nor  Courtiership,  nor 
Attorneyism,  nor  Public  Oratory,  and  Seliing 
by  Auction,  do  I  apeak ;  I  simply  ask  the  gain- 
sayer.  Which  is  the  particular  trade,  profes- 
sion, mystery,  calling,  or  pursuit  of  the  Sons 
of  Adam  that  they  successfully  manage  in  the 
other' way!  He  cannot  answer! — No;  Phi- 
losophy itself,  both  practical  and  even  specu- 
lative, has,  at  length  (after  shamefnllesl  grop- 
ing} stumbled  on  the  plain  conclusion  that 
Sham  is  indispensable  to  Reality,  as  Lying  to 
Living!  that  without  Lying  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  from  swaying  of  senates  to 
selling  of  (apes,  must  explode  into  anarchio 
discoi^s,  and  so  a  speedy  conclusion  ensue. 

"  But  the  grand  problem.  Fellow  Scoundrels, 
as  you  well  know,  is  the  wiurrying  of  Traik 
and  Sham ;  so  that  they  become  one  flesh,  man 
and  wife,  and  generate  these  three:  Profit, 
Pudding,  and  Respectability  that  always  keeps 
her  Gig,  Wondrously,  indeed,  do  Truth  and 
Delusion  play  into  one  another :  Heality  rests 
on  Dream.  Truth  is  but  the  >H«  of  the  bot- 
tomless Unlrue:  and  ever,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Untrue  sholt  it;  is  clear  again;  and  the 
superannuated  True  itself  becomes  a  Fable. 
Thus  do  all  hostile  things  crumble  back  into 
our  Empire;  and  of  itsincrease  there  is  no  end. 

"  O  brothers,  lo  think  of  the  Speech  with- 
out meaning,  (which  is  mostly  ours.)  and  of 
the  Speech  with  contrary  meaning,  (tphich  is 
wholly  ours,)  manufactured  by  the  organs  of 
Mankind  in  one  solar  day!  Or  call  it  a  day 
of  Jubilee,  when  public  Dinners  are  given, 
and  Dinner-orations  are  delivered:  or  say,  a 
Neighbouring  Island  in  time  of  General  Elec- 
tion !  O  ye  immortal  gods !  The  mind  is  lost ; 
can  only  admire  great  Nature's  plenteousuejss 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  wonder. 

"  For,  tell  me.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  mafl  t 
'  To  glorify  God,'  said  the  old  Christian  Sect, 
now  happily  extinct.  '  To  eat  and  find  eata- 
bles by  the  readiest  method,'  answers  sounJ 
Philosophy,  discarding  whims.  If  the  readier 
method  (than  this  of  persuasive-attractJoii''  is 
discovered, — point  it  out. — Breihren,  I  said  the 
old  Christian  Sect  was  happily  extinct:  as, in- 
deed, in  Rome  itself,  there  goes  the  wonderfnl- 
lest  traditionary  Prophecy,*  of  that  Naiareth 
Christ  coming  bactt,  and  being  crucified  a 
second  time  there i  which  truly  I  see  not  inthn 
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leasl  how  he  ooold  fail  to  be.  Nevertheless, 
that  old  Cbrisiian  whim,  of  an  actual  living 
and  ruling  God,  and  some  sacred  covenant 
binding  all  men  in  Him,  with  much  other  mys- 
tic stuff,  does,  under  new  or  old  shape,  linger 
with  a  few.  From  iheee  few,  keep  yourselves 
for  ever  far !  Thejr  most  even  be  left  to  their 
whim,  which  is  not  like  to  prove  infecliouti. 

"  But  neither  are  we,  my  Fellow  Scoundrels, 
without  our  Religion,  our  Worship ;  which, 
like  the  oldest,  and  all  true  Worships,  is  one 
of  Fear.  The  Christians  have  their  Cross, 
tha  Moslem  their  Cresent:  but  have  not  we, 
too,  our — Gallows  1  Yes,  infitdielg  terrible  is 
the  Gallows;  bestrides,  with  its  patibulary 
fork,  the  Pit  of  bottomless  Terror.  No  Mani- 
cheans  are  we ;  our  God  is  One.  Great,  ex- 
ceeding great,  I  say,  is  the  Gallows;  of  old, 
even  from  the  beginning,  in  this  world  ;  know- 
ing neither  variableness  nor  decadence ;  for 
ever,  for  ever,  over  the  wreck  of  ages,  and  all 
civic  and  ecclesiastic  convulsions,  meal-mobs, 
revolutions,  the  Gallows  with  front  serenely 
terrible  towers  aloft.  Fellow  Scoondrels,  fear 
the  Gallows,  and  have  no  other  fear !  Thif  js 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Fear  every  ema- 
nation of  the  Gallows.  And  what  is  every 
buffet,  with  the  fist,  or  even  with  the  tongue,  of 
one  having  authority,  but  some  such  emana- 
tion. And  what  is  Force  of  Public  Opinion 
but  the  infinitude  of  such  emanations, — rush- 
ing combined  on  you  like  a  mighty  storm- 
wind  T  Fear  the  Gallows,  I  say!  0  when, 
with  its  long  black  arm,  it  has  clutched  a  man, 
what  avail  him  all  terrestrial  things?  These 
pass  away,  with  horrid  nameless  dinning  in 
his  ears ;  and  the  ill-starred  Scoundrel  pendu- 
lates belweeg  Heaven  and  Eanh,  a  thing  re- 
jected of  both." — (Profonnd  sensation.) 

"Such,  so  wide  in  compass,  high,  gallowi 
high  in  dignity,  is  the  Scoundrel  Empire ;  and 
for  depth,  it  is  deeper  than  «he  Foundations  of 
the  World.  For  what  was  Creation  itself 
wholly  (according  to  the  best  Philosophers) 
but  a  Divulsion  by  the  Tiifi-SpiBiT,  (or  Devil 
so-called  0  a  furceful  Interruption,  or  breaking 
asunder,  of  the  old  Quiescence  of  Eternity  1 
It  was  Lucifer  that  fell,  and  made  this  lordly 
World  arise.  Deep?  It  is  bottomless-deep; 
the  very  Thought,  diving,  bobs  up  from  it 
baffled.  Is  not  this  that  they  call  Vice  of  Ly- 
ing (he  ^dmn-Kadnum,  or  primeval  Rude-Ele- 
meni,  old  as  Chaos  mother's-womb  of  Death 
and  Hell  i  whereon  their  thin  film  of  Virtue, 
Truth,  and  the  like,  poorly  wavers — for  a  day! 
AU  Virtue,  what  is  it,  even  by  their  own  show- 
ing, but  Vice  transformed, — that  is,  manufac- 
tured, rendered  artificial!  'Man's  Vices  are 
the  roots  from  which  his  Virtues  grow  ont  and 
see  the  light,'  says  one;  'Yes,'  add  I,  'and 
thanklessly  steal  their  nourishment!'  Were 
it  not  for  the  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nini 
unacknowledged  (perhaps  martyred  and  ca 
lumniated)  Scoundrels,  how  were  their  singli 
lost  Pe'son  (with  a  murrain  on  him !)  so  much 
as  possible  1 — Oh,  it  is  high,  high :  these  things 
are  too  great  for  me;  Intellect,  Imagination, 
flags  her  tired  wings ;  the  soul  lost,  baffled'' — 
— Here  Dame  de  Lamotte  tittered  audibly, 
and  mattered.  Coq-d'-fnde,  (which,  being  inter- 
lireied  into  the  Scottish  tongue,  signifies  Bub- 


bly-Jmk!)     The  Arch-Quack,  whose  eyes  wew 

■   rned    inwards    as    in    rapt   contemplation, 

arted  at  the  utter  and  muLter :  his  eyes  flashed 

itwards  with    dilated    pupil ;    his   nostrils 

opened  wide;  his  very  hair  seemed  to  stir  in 

long  twisted  pigtails,  (his  fashion  of  curl;) 

i.  as  Indignation  is  said  to  make  Poetry,  it 

here  made  Prophecy,  or  what  sounded  as  such. 

With  terrible,  working  features,  and  geslicula* 

recommended  in  any  Book  of  Gesture, 

the  Arch-Qnack,  in  voice  sopernally  discord- 

(like   Lions  worrying  Bulls  of  Bashan) 

'"  ml,  Darae  de  Lamotte;  tremble,  thou 
foul  Circe-Meg«ra;  thy  day  of  desolation  is  at 
hand!  Behold  ye  the  Sanhedrim  of  Judges, 
th  their  fanners  (of  written  Parchment) 
nd-rustling,  as  they  winnow  all  her  chaff,  and 
down-plumage,  and  she  stands  there  naked 
an! — Villetle,  Oliva,  do  ye  blab  se- 
Ye  have  no  pity  of  her  extreme  need; 
a  of  yours.  Is  thy  light-giggling,  un- 
tamable heart  at  last  heavy!  Hark  ye! 
Shrieks  of  one  cast  out;  whom  they  brand  on 
both  shoulders  with  iron  stamp;  the  red  hot 
"  V,"  thou  Voletae.  hath  it  entered  thy  soul  1 
Weep,  Circe  de  Lamotte;  wail  there  in  truckle 
bed,  and  hysterically  gnash  thy  teeth:  nay,  do, 
smother  thyself  in  thy  door-mat  coverlid ;  thou 
hast  found  thy  mates;  thou  art  in  the  Sat- 
p^triere ! — Weep,  daughter  of  the  high  and 
puissant  Saus-inexpressibles !  Buz^  of  Pari- 
sian Gossipry  is. about  thee;  but  not  to  help 
thee:  no,  to  eat  before  thy  time.  What  shall 
a  King's  Court  do  with  thee,  thou  unclean 
thing,  while  thou  yetlivestl  Escape!  Flee 
to  utmost  countries;  hide  there,  if  Ihoo  canst, 
thy  mark  of  Cain !— In  the  Babylon  of  Fog- 
land  !  Ha  1  is  that  my  London  1  See  I  Judss 
Iscariol  Egalitfi!  Print,  yea  print  abundantly 
the  abominations  of  your  two  hearts:  breath 
of  rattlesnakes  can  bedim  the  steel  mirror,  but 
only  for  a  lime. — And  there!  Ay,  ihere  at 
last!  Tumblest  thou  (Vom  the  lofty  leads, 
poveriy-Btricken,  0  thriftless  daughter  of  the 
high  and  puissant,  escaping  ballifis!  Des- 
cendest  thou  precipitate,  in  dead  night,  from 
window  in  the  third  story:  hnrled  forth  by 
Bacchanals,  to  whom  Ihy  shrill  tongue  had 
grown  unbearable  !•  Yea,  through  the  smoke 
of  that  new  Babylon  thou  fallest  headlong; 
one  long  scream:,  of  screams  makes  night 
hideous:  thou  li est  there,  shattered  like  addle 
e^,  'nigh  to  the  Temple  of  Flora!'  O  La- 
motte, has  thy  Hypomsia  ended,'then!  Thy 
many  characters  were  all  acted.  Here  at  last 
thou  actest  not,  bnt  art  what  thou  seemesi;  a 
mangled  squelch  of  gore,  confusion,  and 
abomination  ;  which  men  huddle  underground, 
with   no    burial    stone.      Thou   gallows-car- 


die, nn  the  SM  of  AUEUat,  1791  {BioffrapKU  JT-KivtrBtllt^ 
III.  387.)    Where  the  "Temple  of  Flora"  was,  or  ta, 
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wide  his  nostrils  with  such  a  ereatness  of  dis- 
gust, that  all  the  audience,  even  Lamotte  her- 
self, sympathelically  imitated  him  — "  O  Dame 
deLamotle!  Dame  de  Lamotte !  Now,  when 
the  circle  of  thy  eiisteoce  lies  complete:  and 
ray  eye  glances  over  these  two  score  and  three 
years  [hat  were  lent  Ihee,  to  do  evil  as  thon 
couldst ;  and  I  behold  thee  a  bright-eyed  little 
Tatterdemalion,  begging  and  gathering  sticks 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  also  at  length  a 
squelched  Putrefaction,  here  on  London  pave- 
ments ;  with  the  headdressings  and  hunger  logs, 
the  gaddings  and  hysterical  gigglings  thai 
came  between, — Whai  shall  I  say  was  the 
meaning  of  thee  at  all! — 

"  Villette-de-Retaui  1  Have  the  calchpoles 
trepanned  thee,  by  sham  of  battle,  in  thy  Ta- 
vern, from  Ihe  sacred  Repahlican  soil.*  It  is 
•Jiou  that  wert  the  hired  Forger  of  Hand- 
writings ^  Thon  wilt  confess  it  7  Depart,  un- 
whipi,  yet  accorsed. — Ha!  The  dread  Symbol 
of  our  Faith  t  Swings  aloft,  on  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  a  Pendulous  Mass,  which  I  think  I 
discern  to  be  the  body  of  Villette!  There  let 
him  end  ;  the  sweet  morsel  of  our  Jnggernant. 

"Nay,  weep  not  thou,  disconsolate  Oliva; 
blear  not  thy  bright  blue  eyes;  daughter  of  the 
shady  Garden  !  Thee  shall  the  Sanhedrim 
cot  harm:  this  Cloaca  of  Nature  emits  thee; 
as  noiablest  of  unfortunate-feniales,  Ihoo  shall 
have  choice  of  husbands  not  without  capital; 
and  accept  one.f     Know  this,  for  the  vision 

"But  Ihe  Anointed  Majesty  whom  ye  pro- 
faned)    Blow,   spirit  of   Egyptian  Masonry, 


0/  aside  the  thick  o 


s  of  Space  t     Lo 


you,  her  eves  are  red  with  their  first  tears  of 
!;  not  with  their  last.  Tirewo- 
is  choosing, from  thePrintshops 
.  the  reputed-best  among  the 
esses  of  Circe  de  Lamotte;*  a 
Queen  shall  consider  if  the  basest  of  women 
ever,  by  any  accident,  darkened  daylight  or 
candle-light  for  the  highest.  The  Portrait 
answers:  ' Never  1' — (Sensation  in  the  audi- 

'■  —Ha  1  Wliat  is  this  ?  Angels,  Uriel,  Ana. 
chiel,  and  the  other  Five;  Pentagon  of  Re- 
juvencaoi^ne;  Power  that  destroyed  Original 
Sin  i  Earth,  Heaven,  and  thou  Outer  Limbo, 
which  men  name  Hell !  Does  (tie  Bni-inE  of  Im- 


I  of  the  Palais-BnyBl,  who 


ixrhi  PriaoKii,  (new  Title  orihe  Bosk  just  refeired  In.) 
ji.  111.  >ve  find  tbi!  :  "Tlis  second  II«i>oanc«r  wai 
Beausire,  an  Ei-NoMe,  known  under  the  old  covem- 
meni  foi  bis  inirJjiHcs.    To  (Iva  an  Ides  of  htm,  it  is 

the  MS.  Note  already  given.    Finally  is  added7  "lie 

he  made  use  ofhim  j  but  mat  Fouquier-Tlnvil'le  did  nnl 
nkij  him,  and  would    tiave  bim  [inillollned  in  good 


pusTunE  waver !  Burst  there,  in  starry  sheen, 
updarling,  Light-rays  from  out  ils  dark  foun- 
dations; as  It  rocks  and  heaves,  nut  in  iravail- 
Ihroes,  but  in  death-throes  ?  Yea,  Light-rays, 
piercing,  clear,  that  salnie  the  Heavens,^— to, 
Ihey  kindle  it ;  their  starry  clearness  becomes  as 
red  Hellfire !  Imposture  is  burnt  up  ;  one  Red- 
sea  of  Fire,  wild-billowing  enwraps  the  World; 
with  its  Qre-Congne  licks  at  the  Stars.  Thrones 
are  hurled  into  it,  and  Dubois  Mitres,  and  Pre- 
bendal  Stalls  that  drop  fatness,  and— hn  1  what 
see  I !— all  the  Gigi  of  Creation :  all,  all !  Wo 
is  me!  Never  since  Pharaoh's  Chariots,  in 
the  Red-sea  of  water,  was  ther^  wreck  of 
Wheel-vehicles  like  this  in  the  Sea  of  Fire. 
Desolate,  as  ashes,  as  gases,  shall  they  wander 
in  the  wind. 

"Higher,  higher,  yet  flames  the  Fire-Sea; 
crackling  with  new  dislocated  timber;  hissing 
with  leather  and  prunella.  The  metal  Images 
are  molten;  the  marble  Images  become  mor- 
tar-lime ;  the  stone  Monntains  sulkily  eiiplode. 
Resfectibilitt,  with  all  her  collected  Gigs 
inflamed  for  funeral  pyre,  wailing,  leaves  the 
Earth, — to  return  under  new  Avatar.  Impos< 
ture,  how  it  horns,  through  generations:  how 
it  is  burnt  up— for  a  lime.  The  World  is  black 
ashes;  which — when  will  they  grow  green  1 
The  Images  all  ruu  into  amorphous  Corinthian 
brass;  all  Dwellings  of  men  destroyed;  the 
very  mountains  peeled  and  riven,  the  valleys 
black  and  dead:  it  is  an  empty  World!    Wo 

to  them  that  shall  be  bom  then ! A  King,  a 

Queen,  {ah  me!)  were  hurled  in;  did  rustle 
once;  flew  alofl,  crackling,  like  paper-scroll. 
Otiva's  Husband  was  hurled  in ;  Iscariot  Ega- 
lile ;  thou  grim  De  Laanay,  with  thy  grim  Bas- 
tille; whole  kindreds  and  peoples;  five  millions 
of  mutually  destroying  Men.  For  it  is  the 
End  of  the  Dominion  of  Impostume  (which  is 
Darkness  and  opaque  Firedamp ;  and  Ihe  burn- 
ing up,  with  nnqnenchable  fire,  of  all  the  Gigs 
that  are  in  Ihe  Earth!"— Here  the  Prophet 
paused,  fetching  a  deep  sigh ;  and  the  Cardinal 
uttered  a  kind  of  faint,  tremulous  Hem ! 

"Mourn  not,  0  Monseignear,  spite  of  Ihy 
nephritic  cholic,  and  many  infirmities.  For 
thee  mercifullv  it  was  not  unto  death.'  O 
Monseigneur,  (for  thou  hadst  a  touch  of  good- 
ness,) who  would  not  weep  over  thee,  if  he 
also  laughed !  Behold  !  The  not  too  jodicious 
Historian,  that  long  years  hence,  amid  remotest 
wilderness,  writes  thy  Life,  and  names  thee 
Miul-vokano;  even  he  shall  refiect  that  Hwaa 
thy  Life  this  same ;  thy  only  chance  through 
whole  Eternity!  which  thou  (poor  gambler) 
hasi  expended  so;  and,  even  over  his  hard 
heart,  a  breath  of  dewy  pity  for  thee  shall 
blow. — 0  Monseigneur,  Uion  wert  not  all  igno- 
ble: thy  Mud-volcano  was  hut  strength  dis- 
located, fire  misapplied.  Thou  wenlest  raven- 
ing  through  the  world ;  no  Life-elixir  or  Stone 
of  the  Wise  could  at  two  (for  want  of  fnndsj 
discover:  a  foulest  Circe  undertook  to  fatten 
thee ;  and  thon  hadst  to  fill  thy  belly  with  the 
east  wind.    And  burslT     By  the  Masonry  of 
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Enoch.  No !  Behold  has  not  thy  Jesuit 
Familiar  his  Scouts  dim-flying  over  the  deep 
of  human  ihings  1  Cleared  art  thou  of  crime, 
save  that,  of  fixed-idea;  weepesl,  a  repenlanl 
exile,  in  the  Mountains  of  Aovergne.  Neither 
shall  the  Red  Fire-sea  itself  consume  ihee ; 
only  consume  thy  Gig.  and,  instead  of  Gig 
(O  rich  eichange !)  restore  thy  Self.  Safe  be- 
yond the  Rhine-stream,  thou  livest  peaceful 
days;  savest  many  from  the  fire,  and  annintesl 
their  smarting  burns.  Sleep  Anally,  in  thy 
mother's  bosom,  in  a  good  old  age !" — The 
Cardinal  gave  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  or 
gurgle,  which  ended  in  a  long  sigh. 

"  0  Horrors,  as  ye  shall  be  called,"  again 
burst  forth  the  Quack,  "  why  have  ye  missed 
the  Sieur  de  Lamotte;  why  not  of  him,  too, 
made  gallows-carrion  1  Will  spear,  or  sword- 
slick,  Uimst  at  him,  (or  supposed  (o  be  thmst,) 
through  window  of  hackney-coach,  in  Pic- 
cadilly of  the  Babylon  of  Fog,  where  he  jolts 
disconsolate,  not  let  out  the  imprisoned  animal 
Is  he  poiS(med,  loo  !"•  Poison 
<C  kill  the  Sieur  LamoKe  ;  nor  steel,  nor 
is.f  Let  him  drag  his  utterly  snper- 
fluoas  life  to  a  second  and  a  third  feneration; 
and  even  admit  the  not  too  judicious  Historian 
to  see  his  face  before  he  die. 

"  But,  ha !"  cried  be,  and  stood  wide-staring, 
horror  struck,  as  if  some  Cribb's  Gsl  had 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  him;  "O  horror  of 
horrors!  Is  il  not  Myself  I  see!  Roman  In- 
quisition!    Long  months  of  erne!  baiting! 

Life  of  Giuseppe  Rahamot  Cagliostro's  Body 
Btill  lying  in  St.  Leo  Castle,  his   Self  fled— 


vihithtr?  By-slanders  wag  their  heads,  and 
say  i  'The  Brow  of  Brass,  behold  how  it  has 
got  all  unlackered ;  these  Pinchbeck  lips  can 
lie  no  more  !'  Eheu  !  Ohoo  !" — and  he  burst 
into  unslanchable  blubbering  of  tears ;  and 
sobbing  out  the  moanfullest  broken  howl,  sank 
down  in  swoon  i  to  be  put  to  bed  by  De  Launay 
and  others. 

Thus  spoke  (or  thus  might  have  spoken) 
and  prophesied,  the  Arch-quack  Cagliosiro; 
and  truly  much  better  than  he  ever  else  did  t 
for  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  il  (save  only  that  of 
onr  promised  Interview  with  Nestor  de  La- 
motte, which  looks  nnlikelier  than  ever,  for 
we  have  nnl  heard  of  him,  dead  or  living,  since 
ie2G,)but  he'has  turned  out  to  be  literally 'rue. 
As,  indeed,  in  al)  his  History,  one  jot  or  title 
of  untruth,  that  we  could  render  true,  is,  per- 
haps, not  discoverable;  much  as  the  distrust- 
ful reader  may  have  disbelieved. 

Here,  then,  our  little  labour  ends.  The  Neck- 
lace was,  and  is  no  more :  the  stones  of  it  again 
"circulate  in  commerce"  (some  of  them  per- 
haps, in  Rondle's  at  this  hour  )  may  give  rise  to 
what  other  Histories  we  know  not  The  Con- 
querors of  il,  every  o  le  that  traitickM  in  it, 
have  they  not  all  had  their  due  which  was 
Death  ! 

This  little  Business  like  a  little  cloud, 
bodied  itself  forth  in  skies  clnar  to  the  unob- 
servant; but  with  such  hues  of  deep  tinted 
vittany,  dissoluteness,  and  general  delirium,  as 
to  the  observant,  betokened  it  electric ;  and 
wise  men  (a  Goethe,  for  example)  boded 
Earthquakes.   Has  not  the  Eanhquakes  come  1 
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tLoNDOK   AND    WesTMISSI 

A  PBOVERB  says,  "  The  honse  that  is  a- 
building  looks  not  as  the  house  liiat  is  built," 
Environed  with  rubbish  and  mortar-heaps  with 
scaflbld-poles,  hodmen,  dust-clouds,  fome  ru- 
diments only  of  that  thing  that  is  to  be,  can, 
to  the  most  observant,  disclose  themselves 
tbrongh  the  mean  tuniult  of  the  thing  that  hither- 
to is.  How  true  is  this  same  with  regard  to  all 
works  and  facts  whatsoever  in  our  world ;  em- 
phatically true  in  regardto  the  highest  fact  and 
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wife's  itFUh.  1: 
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naked  Hi^re  end  ... 

This  dona.  Iher  haTlcd  in  the  eallery ;  and  Lagen  inlar- 
ro^tlng  one  Culiu*,  lo  Snow  wliere  Lamoue  wae; 
wlK).  Ihey  aaid.  under  a  pretext  of  ?"J'ng  "  Ireaniite. 


V;  1837. 

work  which  our  world  witnesses, — the  life  of 
what  we  call  an.  Original  Man.  Such  a  man 
is  one  not  made  altogether  by  the  common 
pattern;  one  whose  phases  and  goings  forth 
cannot  be  prophesied  of,  even  approximately  ; 
though,  indeed,  by  their  very  newness  and 
strangeness  they  most  of  all  provoke  prophecy. 
A  man  of  this  kind,  while  he  lives  on  earth,  is 
•'  unfolding  himself  out  of  nothing  into  some- 
thing," surely  under  very  complex' conditions ! 


nnunjni,    ivlli.    143,)— Lamotte   lay   In   iha    Biceire 
Prlaon  (  liut  bad  got  ant,  precbely  in  Itaa  niek  ol  lime, — 
and  dived  beyond  snundinga. 
*  Mtinslm  iiBgraMjKee,  HUerami,  it  foUHquii.  dt 

FUi  AdanV  (Henofia,  biograpbtul,  literary,  and' politi- 
cal, of  Mtrabean :  wrttten  tiy  binself,  by  hie  Fatber,  bis 
Uncle,  and  bis  Sdoptede<m.)8^ta.B»o,P|tls,tSM—SO- 
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he  IS  drawing  con linnaliy  towards  him,  in  con 
tinual  succession  and  variation,  the  material' 
of  his  structure,  nay.  his  very  plan  of  it,  from 
the  whole  realm  of  accident,  you  may  say, 
from  the  whole  realm  of  free-will;  he  is  6 
ing  his  life  together  in  this  manner;  a  guess 
and  a  problem  as  yet,  not  to  others  only  but  to 
himself.  Hence  such  criticism  by  the  by- 
standers ;  loud  no-knowledge,  louU  misknow- 
ledgel  It  is  like  the  opening  of  the  Fisher- 
man's Casket  in  the  Arabian  Tale,  this  begin- 
ning and  growing-np  of  a  life :  vague  smoke 
wavering  hither  and  thither;  some  features  of 
a  Genie  looming  through ;  of  the  ultimate 
shape  of  which  no  fisherman  or  man  can  judge. 
And  yet,  as  we  say,  men  do  judge,  and  pass 
provisional  sentence,  being  forced  toil;  you 
can  predict  with  what  accuracy!  "Look  at 
ihe  audience  in  a  theatre,"  says  one:  "the  life 
of  a  man  is  there  compressed  within  five  hours' 
duration ;  is  transacted  on  an  open  stage,  with 
lighted  lamps,  and  what  the  fittest  words  and 
art  of  genius  can  do  to  make  the  spirit  of  it 
clear;  yet  listen,  when  the  curtain  falls,  what 
a  discerning  public  will  say  of  that '.  And 
if  the  drama  extended  over  three-score  an< 
years ;  and  were  enacted,  not  with  a  vie 
clearness,  but  rather  indeed  with  a  vie 
concealment,  often  in  Ihe  deepest  attainable 
involution  of  obscurity  ;  and  your  discerning 
public  occupied  otherwise,  cast  its  eye  or 
business  now  here  for  a  moment,  and  (hen  there 
for  a  moment!"  Wo  to  him,  answer  we,  who 
has  no  court  ofappeal  against  the  world's  judg- 
ment! He  is  a  doomed  man;  doomed  by  con- 
viction to  hard  penalties;  nay,  purchasing  ac- 
quittal (loo  probably)  by  a  still  harder  penally, 
that  of  being  a  trivially,  superficially,  self-ad- 
vertiser.and  partial  or  lolalquack,  which  is  the 
hardest  penalty  of  all. 

BAt  suppose  farther,  that  the  man,  as  we 
said,  was  an  original  man  ;  that  his  life-drama 
would  not  and  could  not  he  measured  by  the 
three  unities  alone,  but  partly  by  a  rule  of  its 
own  too:  still  farther,  that  the  transactions  he 
had  mingled  in  were  great  and  world-dividing ; 
that  of  all  his  judges  there  were  not  one  who 
had  not  something  to  love  him  for  unduly,  to 
hatehinaforunduly!  Alas!  isilnolpreciselyin 
this  case,  where  the  whole  world  is  promptest  lo 
judge,  that  the  whole  world  is  likeliest  to  be 
wrong :  natural  opacity  being  so  doubly  and 
treblydarkened  by  accidental  difficulty  and  per- 
version *  The  crabbed  moralist  had  some  show 
of  reason  who  said:  "To  jui^e  of  an  original 
contemporary  man,  you  must,  in  general,  re- 
verse the  world's  judgment  about  him;  the 
world  is  not  only  wrong  on  that  matter,  but 
cannot  on  any  such  matter  be  righu". 

One  comfort  is,  that  the  world  is  everwork- 
ing  itself  righter  and  righter  on  such  matters ; 
that  a  continual  revisa!  and  rectification  of  the 
world's  first  judgment  on  them  is  ineviljbly 
going  on.  For,  after  all,  the  world  loves  its 
original  men,  and  can  in  no  wise  forget  them ; 
not  till  alter  a  long  while;  sometimes  iiot  till 
after  thousands  of  years.  Forgetting  Ihem, 
what  indeed,  should  it  remember?  The  world's 
wealth  is  its  original  men;  by  these  and  their 
works  it  is  a  world  and  not  a  waste  ;  the  me- 
niory  and  record  of  ivhal  men  it  bore — this  is 


the  sum  of  its  strength,  its  sacred  "  properly 
for  ever,"  whereby  it  upholds  itself,  and  sleers 
forward  better  or  worse,  through  the  yet  undis- 
covered deep  of  Time.  All  knowledge,  ailar^ 
all  beautiful  or  precious  possession  of  exist- 
ence,  is,  in  Ihe  long  run,  this,  or  connected  with 
this.  Science  itself,  is  it  not,  under  one  of  its 
most  interesting  aspects.  Biography ;  is  it  not 
the  Record  of  the  Work  which  an  original  man, 
still  named  by  us,  or  not  now  named,  was 
blessed  by  the  heavens  to  do?  That  Sphere- 
and-cylinder  is  the  monument  and  abbreviated 
history  of  the  man  Archimedes  ;  not  lo  be  for- 
gotten, probably,  till  the  world  itself  vanish. 
Of  Poets,  and  what  they  have  done,  and  how 
the  world  loves  them,  lei  us,  in  these  days,  very 
singular  in  respect  of  Ihat  Art,  say  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  The  greatest  modern  of  the 
poetic  guild  has  already  said:  "Nay  if  thon 
wilt  have  it,  who  but  the  poet  firgi  formed  gods 
for  us,  brought  them  down  to  us,  raised  us  up 
to  them  1" 

Another  remark,  on  a  lower  scale,  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  is  by  Jean  Paul;  that,  "as  in 
art,  so  in  conduct,  or  what  we  call  morals,  be- 
fore there  can  be  an  Aristotle,  with  his  critical 
canons,  there  must  be  a  Homer,  many  Homers 
with  their  heroic  performances."  In  plainer 
words,  the  original  man  is  the  true  creator  (or 
call  him  revealer)  of  Morals  loo:  it  is  from  his 
example  thai  precepts  enough  are  derived, 
and  writ  ten  down  in  books  and  systems:  he  pro- 
perly is  the  Thingi  all  Ihat  follows  after  is 
but  talk  about  the  thing,  better  or  worse  inters 
preiation  of  it,  more  or  less  wearisome  and  in- 
efieclual  discourse  of  logic  on  it.  A  remark, 
this  of  Jean  Panl's  which,  well  meditated,  may 
seem  one  of  the  most  pregnant  lately  written 
on  Ihese  matters.  If  any  man  had  the  ambi. 
lion  of  building  a  new  syslem  of  morals,  {nol 
a  promising  enterprise,  at  this  lime  of  day,) 
there  is  no  remark  known  lo  us  which  might 
belter  serve  him  as  a  chief  corner-stone,  where- 
on to  found,  and  to  build,  high  enough,  nothing 
doubling; — high,  for  instance,  as  the  Christian 
Gospel  itself.  And  to  whatever  other  heights 
man's  destiny  may  yet  carry  him  !  Consider 
whether  it  was  not,  from  the  first,  by  example, 
or  say  rather  by  human  exemplars,  and  such 
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avoidance  as  these  gave  rise  lo,  that  r 
duties  were  made  indubitable  lo  him  !  Also, 
is  nol  yet,  in  these  last  days,by  veiy  much 
iime  means,  (example,  precept,  prohibition, 
"  force  of  public  opinion,"  and  other  forcings 
and  indocings,)  ibal  the  like  result  is  brought 
about;  and,  from  the  Woolsack  down  tc  the 
Treadmill,  from  Almack's  to  Chalk  Farm  and 
the  west-end  of  Newgate,  the  incongruous 
whirlpool  of  life  is  forced  and  induced  to  whirl 
with  some  attempt  at  regularity?  The  two 
Mosaic  Tables  were  of  simple  limited  stone; 

logic  appended  to  them :  we,  in  onr  days, 
privileged  with  Logic — Systems  of  Morals, 
Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Theories  of 
Moral  Sentiment,  Dliliiies,  Sympathies,  Moral 
Senses,  not  a  few;  nseful  for  those  that  teel 
comfort  in  them.    But  to  the  observant  eye,  is 

,ol  still  plain  that  the  rule  of  man's  life  rests 
very  steadily  on  logic  (rather  carries  logic 

iteadily  resting  on  it.  as  aaeicttse,  aa  ex- 
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position,  or  ornamenlal  solacemenl  to  oneself 
and  olhers ;)  that  e^-er,  as  of  old,  the  thing  a 
man  will  do  is  the  thing  he  feels  comma.nded 
to  do ;  of  which  command,  again,  the  origin 
and  reasonableness  remains  often  as  good  as 
tMlemoustrabte  by  logic ;  and,  indeed,  lies 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  has  been  demonsiraled 
eflherwise  and  better  by  experiment;  namely, 
that  an  experimental  (what  we  name  original) 
man  has  already  done  it,  and  we  have  tmitl  to 
be  good  and  reasonable,  and  now  know  it  lo  be 
so  once  and  for  evermore ! — Enough  of  this. 

He  were  a  sanguine  individaal,  surely,  ihat 
should  turn  to  the  French  Revolution  for  new 
rules  of  conduct  and  creators  or  exemplars  of 
morality, — except,  indeed,  exemplars  of  the 
gibbelleil,  iH-ierrvrem  sort.  A  greater  work,  it 
is  often  said,  was  never  done  in  the  world's 
history  by  men  so  smalL  Tweniy-five  mil- 
lions (say  these  severe  critics)  are  hurled 
forth  out  of  all  their  old  habitudes,  arrange- 
ments, harnessings,  and  garnitures,  into  the 
new,  quite  void  arena  and  career  of  Sanicuktl- 
Jim;  there  loshow  what  originalifyisin  them. 
Fanfarooading  and  gesticulation,  vehemence, 
effervescence,  heroic  desperation,  they  do  show 
in  abundance ;  bat  of  what  one  can  call  origi' 
uality,  invention,  natural  stuff  or  character, 
amazingly  little.  Their  heroic  desperation, 
such  as  it  was,  we  will  honour  and  even  ve- 
nerate, as  a  new  document  (call  it  rather  a 
renewal  of  that  primeval  ineffaceable  docu- 
ment and  charter)  of  the  manhood  of  man. 
But,  for  the  rest,  there  were  Federations; 
rhere  were  Festivals  of  Fraternity,  "  the 
Statute  of  Nature  pouring  water  from  her  two 
raammellcs,"  and  the  august  Deputies  all  drink- 
ing of  it  from  the  same  iron  saucer :  Weights 
and  Measures  were  attempted  to  be  changed  ; 
the  Months  of  the  Year  became  Pluviose, 
Tbermidor,  Messidor  (till  Napoleon  said,  II 
fmidra  k  dibarrasier  de  ai  Mcmilor,  One  must 
get  this  Messidor  sent  about  its  business;) 
also  Mrs.  Momoro  and  others  rode  prosperous, 
as  Qoddesses  of  Reason ;  and  then,  these  being 
mostly  gnillolined,  Mahomet  Robespierre  did, 
with  bouquet  in  hand,  and  in  new  nankeeti 
trowsers,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  pronounce 
the  scraggiest  of  prophetic  discourses  on  the 
Etre  Supreme,  and  set  fire  to  much  emblematic 
pasteboard; — all  (his,  and  an  immensity  of 
such,  the  twenty-five  millions  did  devise  and 
accomplish  ;  but  (apart  from  their  heroic  des- 
peration, which  was  no  miracle  either,  beside 
Ihat  of  the  old  Dutch,  for  instance)  this,  and 
the  tike  of  Ibis,  was  almost  alt.  Their  arena 
of  SanmAitiwm  was  the  most  original  arena 
opened  to  man  for  above  a  thousand  years ; 
and  they,  at  bottom,  were  unexpectedly  com- 
mon-place in  it.  Exaggerated  common-place, 
triviality  run  distracted,  and  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal "  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,"  is  the  figure 
they  exhibit.  The  brave  Forster, — sinking 
slowly  of  broken  heart,  in  the  mid*t  of  that 
volcanic  chaos  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
clinging  still  to  the  cause,  which.  thouf;h  now 
bloody  and  terrible,  he  believed  to  be  the 
highest,  and  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  all, 
eouutty,  kindred,  fortune,  friends,  and  life, — 
Minpaies  the  Revolution,  indeed,  to  "an  ex- 


plosion and  new  creation  of  the  world;"  but 
the  actors  in  i1,  that  went  buzzing  about  him, 
to  a  "  kandvollmikke'a.,  handful  of  flies."*  And 
yet,  one  may  add,  this  same  explosion  of  a 
world  was  their  work;  the  work  of  these — 
flies  !  The  truth  is,  neither  Forster  nor  any 
French  Revolution;  it  is  like 
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plained  ihat  he  could  not  see  the  raultiladin- 
ous  ocean  at  all,  but  only  some  insignificant 
fraction  of  it  from  the  deck  of  the  Mai^aie 
hoy.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  (urge  these 
severe  critics,)  that  examples  of  rabid  trivi- 
ality abound,  in  the  French  Revolution,  to 
a  lamentable  extent.  Consider  Maximilien 
Robespierre ;  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years, 
what  one  may  call  Autocrat  of  France.  A 
poor  sea-green  (fiei-dhlre,)  atrabiliar  Formula 
of  a  man ;  without  head,  without  heart,  or  any 
grace,  gifi,  or  even  vice  beyond  common,  if  it 
were  not  vanity,  aslucity,  diseased  rigour 
(which  some  count  strength)  as  of  a  cramp; 
really  a  most  poor  sea-green  individual  in 
spectacles;  meant  by  Nature  for  a  Methodbl 
parson  of  the  stricter  sort,  to  doom  men  who 
departed  from  the  written  confession ;  lo  chop 
fruitless  shrill  logic ;  to  contend,  and  suspect, 
and  ineirectually  wrestle  and  wriggle ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  to  love,  or  to  know,  or  to  be 
(properly  speaking)  Nothing;— this  was  he 
who,  the  sport  of  wracking  winds,  saw  him- 
self whirled  aloft  to  command /MprwHicVsjwtion 
di  I'anivers,  and  all  men  shouting  long  life  lo 
biro ;  one  of  the  most  lamentable,  tragic,  sea- 
green  objects,  ever  whirled  aloft  in  that  man- 
ner, in  any  country,  to  his  own  swift  destruc- 
tion, and  the  world's  long  wonder! 

So  argue  these  severe  critics  of  the  French 
Revolution:  with  whom  we  argue  not  here; 
but  remark  rather,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  the  French  Revolution  did  disclose 
original  men :  among  the  twenty-five  millions, 
at  least  one  or  two  units.  Some  reckon,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  as  many  as 
three :  Napoleon,  Danton,  Mirabean.  Whether 
more  will  come  lo  light,  or  of  what  sort,  when 
the  compulation  is  quite  liquidated,  one  can- 
not say:  meanwhile  lei  the  world  be  thankful 
for  these  three;— as,  indeed,  the  world  is; 
loving  original  men,  without  limit,  were  they 
never  so  questionable,  well  knowing  how  rare 
they  are!  To  us,  accordingly,  it  is  rather 
interesting  lo  observe  how  on  these  three  also, 
questionable  as  they  surely  are,  the  old  pro- 
cess is  repealing  itself;  how  these  also  are 
getting  known  in  their  true  likeness.  A 
second  generation,  relieved  in  some  measure 
from  the  spectral  hallucinations,  hysterical 
ophthalmia,  and  natural  panic-delirium  of  the 
first  contemporary  one,  is  gradually  coming 
lo  discer'n  and  measure  whal  its  predecessor 
could  only  execrate  and  shriek  over:  for,  as 
our  Proverb  said,  the  dust  is  sinking,  the  rub- 
bish-heaps disappear;  the  built  house,  such 
as  it  is,   and  was   appointed  to  be,  stands 

Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  what  with  so  many 
bulletins,  and  such  self-proclamation  from 
artillery  and  battle-thunder,  loud   enough  lo 
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ring;  through  iheileafest  brain, in  thi 
nook  of  this  earth,  and  now,  in  consequence, 
wilh  so  many  tiiographies,  histories,  and  histo- 
rical arguments  for  and  against,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  can  now  sili  for  himseif;  that  his 
true  figure  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ascer- 
tained. Doubtless  it  will  be  found  one  day 
what  siEnificanoe  was  in  him ;  how  (we  quote 
from  a  New  England  Book)  "the  man  was  a 
divine  missionary,  though  unconscious  of  it ; 
and  preached,  through  the  cannon's  throat, 
that  great  doctrine,  Lo  cuniere  iMverle  awe  tatens, 
fThc  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them,)  which 
is  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel,  wherein 
alone  can  Liberty  lie.  Madly  enough  he 
preached,  it  is  true,  as  enthusiasts  and  first 
missionaries  are  wont;  with  imperfect  utter- 
ance, amid  much  frothy  rant;  yet  as  articu- 
lately, perhaps,  as  the  case  admitted.  Or  call 
him,  if  you  will,  an  American  backwoodsman, 
who  had  to  fell  unpenetrated  forests,  and  battle 
with  innumerable  wolves,  and  did  not  entirely 
forbear  strimg  liquor,  rioting,  and  even  theft; 
whom,  nevertheless,  the  peaceful  son-er  will 
follow,  and,  as  he  cuts  the  boundless  harvest, 
bless." — From  "  the  incarnate  Moloch,"  which 
the  word  once  was,  onwards  to  this  quiet 
version,  there  is  a  considerable  progress. 

Still  more  in1erestin|:  is  it.  not  without  a 
touch  almost  of  pathos,  to  see  how  Ihe  rugged 
Terns  Filivs  DaaU'n  begins  likewise  to  emerge, 
from  amid  the  blood-tinted  obscurntiotis  and 
shadows  of  horrid  cruelty,  itilo  calm  light;  and 
seems  now  not  an  Anthropophagns,  but  partly 
a  man.  On  the  whole,  the  Earth  feels  it  lo  be 
something  lo  have  a  "Sou  of  Earth;"  any 
reality,  rather  than  a  hypocrisy  and  formula ! 
Wiih  a  man  that  went  honestly  lo  work  with 
himself,  and  said  and  acted,  in  any  sense,  with 
(he  whole  mind  of  him,  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Satan  himself,  according  to 
Danie,  was  a  praiseworthy  object,  compared 
with  those  justMiiilira  angels  (so  over-nu- 
merous in  times  like  ours)  who  "  were  neither 
faithful  nor  rebellious,"  but  were  for  their  little 
selves  only:  trimmers,  moderates,  plausible 
persons,  who,  in  the  Dantean  Hell,  are  found 
doomed  to  Uiis  frightful  penalty,  that  "they 
have  not  the  hope  to  die,  (^on  han  iperaasa  di 
morle;)  but  sunk  in  torpid  death-life,  in  mud 
and  the  plague  of  flies,  (hey  are  to  doze  and 
dree  for  ever,—"  hateful  to  God  and  lo  the 
Enemies  of  God;" 

If  Bonaparte  were  the  "  armed  Soldier  of 
Democracy,"  invincible  while  he  continued 
inie  to  thail.  then  let  us  call  this  Danton  the 
Eifanl  Pfrdu,  and  wxenlisted  Revolter  and 
Titan  of  Democracy,  which  could  not  yet  have 
soldiers  or  discipline,  but  was  by  the  nature 
of  il  lawless.  An  Earthborn,  we  say,  yet 
honestly  bom  of  Earth '.  In  the  Menimrs  of 
Garat,  and  elsewhere,  one  sees  these  fire-eyes 
beam  with  earnest  insight,  fill  with  the  water 
of  tears;  the  huge  rude  featui*s  speak  withal 
of  wild  human  sympathies;  that  Antseus' bosom 
also  held  a  heart.  "  It  is  not  the  alarm-can. 
non  that  you  hear."  cries  he  to  the  terror- 
struck,  when  the  Prussians  were  already  al 
Verdun :  "  il  is  the  pas  de  charge  against  oui 
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enemies.  De  Tauda^,  el  tnaire  df  raadace,  ti 
iovjovts  de  I'audacc :  to  dare,  and  again  lo  dare, 
and  without  limit  to  dare !"— there  is  nothing 
left  but  ifiat  Poor  "  Mirabeau  of  the  Sanscu- 
lottes," what  a  mission  !  And  it  could  not  be 
bui  done, — and  it  was  done !  But,  indeed,  may 
there  not  be,  if  well  considered,  more  virtue  in 
this  feeling  itself,  once  bursting  earnest  from 
the  wild  heart,  than  in  whole  lives  of  imma- 
culate Pharisees  and  Respectabilities,  with 
their  eye  ever  set  on  "character,"  and  the 
letter  of  the  law:  "Qw  f™"  "f""  siw  jlilri.  Lei 
my  name  be  blighted,  then  ;'let  the  Cause  be 
glorious,  and  have  victory !"  By  and  by,  as 
we  predict,  (he  Friend  of  Humanity,  since  so 
many  Knife-grinders  have  no  story  to  tell  him, 
will  find  some  son  of  story  in  this  Danton.  A 
rough-hewn  giant  of  a  man.  (not  anthropopha- 
gous entirely;)  whose  "figures  of  speech"  (and 
also  of  action)  "  are  all  gigantic ;"  whose 
"voice  reverberates  from  the  domes," — and 
dashes  Brunswick  across  the  marches  in  a 
very  wrecked  condition.  Always  his  total 
freedom  from  cant  is  one  thing ;  even  in  his 
briberies,  and  sins  as  to  money,  there  is  a 
frankness,  a  kind  of  broad  greatness.  Sin- 
cerity, a  great  rude  sincerity,  (of  insight  and 
of  purpose,)  dwelt  in  the  man,  which  quality 
"le  root  of  all:  a  man  who  could  see  throngn 
y  things,  and  would  stop  at  very  few 
things ;  who  marched  impetuously,  where  to 
march  was  almost  certainly  lo  fall;  and  now 
bears  the  penalty,  in  a  "  name"  blighted,  yet, 
as  we  say,  visibly  clearing  itself.  Once 
cleared,  why  should  not  this  name,  too,  have 
significance  for  men  1  The  wild  history  is  a 
tragedy,  as  all  human  histories  are.  Brawny 
DanCons,  still  to  the  present  hour,  "  rend  Ihe 
glebe,"  as  simple  brawny  Farmers,  and  reap 
peaceable  harvests,  at  Arcis-sur-Anbe ;  and 
ihii  Danton — !  It  is  an  unrhymed  tragedy; 
very  bloody,  fuliginons,  (after  the  manner  of 
the  eldir  dramatists;)  yel  full  of  tragic  ele- 
ments ;  not  undeserving  natural  pity  and  fear. 
In  quiet  times,  perhaps  still  at  a  great  distance, 
(he  happier  onlooker  may  stretch  out  the  haiid, 
across  dim  ceniuries,  Co  him,  and  say:  "Ill- 
starred  brother,  how  thou  fooghtest  with  wild 
I  ion -strength,  and  yet  not  with  strength  inough, 
and  flamedst  aloft,  and  wert  trodden  down  of 
sin  and  misery. — behold,  thou  also  wert  a 
man !"  It  is  said  there  lies  a  Biography  of 
Danton  written,  in  Paris,  at  this  moment ;  but 
the  editor  waits  [ill  the  "force  of  public  opv- 
nionl'  ebb  a  little.  Let  him  publish,  with 
utmost  convenient  despatch,  and  say  what  he 
knows,  if  he  do  know  il:  the  lives  of  remark- 
able men  are  always  worth  understanding 
instead  of  misunderstanding ;  and  public 
opinion  must  positively  adjust  itself  the  best 

But  without  doubt  the  far  most  interesting 
best-gjfted  of  this  questionable  trio  is  not  the 
Mirabeau  of  Ihe  Sansculottes,  but  the  Mira- 
beau himself:  a  man  of  much  finer  nature 
than  either  of  the  others;  of  a  genius  equal  in 
strength  (we  will  say)  to  Napoleon's;  but  » 
much  humaner  genius,  almost  a  poetic  one. 
With  wider  sympathies  of  his  own,  he  appeals 
far  more  persuasively  to  the  sympathies  of  men. 
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Of  him,  too,  it  is  interesling  to  notici 
progressive  dawning,  out  of  caluoiny,  m 
presenlalion.  and  confused  darkness,  into 
bilily  and  light;  and  how  the  world  manifests 
its  conlinned  curiosity  about  him ;  and 
book  after  book  comes  forth  with  new  f 
dence,  the  matter  is  again  taken  up,  the  old 
judgment  on  it  revised  and  anew  revised 
whereby,  in  fine,  we  can  hope  llie  right,  or  ; 
proximately  right,  senlence  will  be  found ;  a 
so  ihe  question  be  left  seltled.  It  would  sei 
this  Mirabeaa  also  is  fne  whose  memory  i 
world  will  not,  for  a  long  while,  let  die.  Very 
different  from  many  a  high  memon',  dead  and 
deep  buried  long  since  then !  In  his  lifetime, 
even  in  the  final  effulgent  part  of  it,  tbis  Mira- 
beau  took  upon  him  to  write,  with  a  sdrt  of 
awe-struck  feeling,  lo  our  Mr.  Wilberforce; 
and  did  not,  that  we  can  And.  get  the  benefit 
of  any  answer.  Pitt  was  prime  minister,  and 
then  Fox,  then  again  Pitt,  and  again  Fox,  in 
sweet  vicissitude ;  and  the  noise  of  them,  re- 
verberating through  Brookes's  and  the  club- 
rooms,  through  tavern  dinners,  electioneering 
hustings,  loading  articles,  filled  all  the  earth  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  those  iwo  (though  which 
might  be  uhkh,  yon  could  not  say)  were  the 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of  political  n^ilnre; — 
and  nowl  Such  difference  is  there  (once 
more)  between  an  original  man,  nf  never  such 
questionable  sort,  and  (he  most  de.Tterons,  cun- 
ningly-devised padiaraentarj-  mill.  Tlie  dif- 
ference is  great;  and  one  of  those  on  which 
the  future  time  makes  largest  contrast  with 
the  present.  Nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  the  mill  while  it  continaes  and  grind.'i ; 
important  above  all  to  those  who  have  sacks 
about  the  hopper.  But  the  grinding  once  done, 
how  can  the  memory  of  il  endurel  It  is  im- 
portant now  to  no  individual,  not  even  lo  the 
individual  with  a  sack.  So  that,  this  tumult 
well  over,  the  memory  of  the  original  man, 
and  of  what  small  revelation  he,  as  Son  of 
Nature  and  broiher-man,  could  make,  does 
naturally  rise  on  us :  his  memorable  sayings, 
actings,  and  sufferings,  the  very  vices  and 
crimes  he  fell  Jnro,  are  a  kind  of  pabalum 
which  all  mortals  claim  their  ri^hl  to. 
Concerning  Pruthtt,  Chansiurd,  G  imcour',  and, 
indeed,  all  the  former  Biographers  of  Mira- 
bean,  there  can  little  be  said  here,  except  that 
they  abcund  with  errors:  the  present  ultimate 
Fib  AdopHf,  has  never  done  picking  faults 
wiUt  them.  Not  as  memorials  of  Mirabeau, 
butasmemorialsof  the  world's  relation  to  him, 
of  the  worhl's  treatment  of  him,  they  may,  a 
little  longer,  have  some  peiiieptibie  signifi- 
cance. From  poor  Peuchet  (he  was  known 
in  the  Moniiair  once,)  and  other  the  like  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard,  you  can  justly  demand 
thus  much;  and  not  justly  much  more. 

Etienne  Dumont's  Somiemrs  skt  Mirabeav,' 
might  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  an  advance 
towai^s  true  knowledge,  but  a  movement  the 
other  way,  and  yei  it  was  really  an  advance. 
The  book,  for  one  thing,  was  hailed  by  a  uni- 
versal choral  blast  from  all  manner  of  reviews 
and  periodical  literatures  that  Europe,  in  all 
its  spetlnble  dialects,  had:  whereby,  at  least, 
the  minds  of  men  were  again  drawn  to  the 
sabiect;  and  so,  amid  whatever  hallucination. 


ancient  or  new-devised,  some  increase  of  in 
sight  was  unavoidable.  Besides,  the  booh 
itself  did  somewhat.  Numerous  sperialiiies 
about  the  great  Frenchman,  as  read  by  the 
eyes  of  the  little  Oenevese,  were  conveyed 
there ;  and  could  be  deciphered,  making  allow- 
ances. Dumont  is  faithfnl,  veridical;  within 
his  own  limits  he  has  even  a  certain  freedom, 
a  pictures qaeness  and  l^ht  clearness.  It  is 
true,  the  whim  he  had  of  looking  at  the  great 
Mirabeau  as  a  thing  set  in  motion  mainly  by 
him  (M.  Dumont)  and  such  as  he,  was  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  lo  be  met  with  in  psycho 
logy.  Nay,  more  wonderful  slill,  how  the  re- 
viewers, pretty  generally,  some  from  whom 
better  was  expected,  took  up  the  same  with 
aggravations ;  and  it  seemed  settled  on  all 
sides,  that  here  again  a  pretender  had  been 
stripped,  and  the  great  made  as  little  as  the 
rest  of  as  (much  to  our  comfort);  that,  in  fact, 
figuratively  speaking,  this  enormous  Mirabeau, 
the  sound  of  whom  went  foiih  to  all  lands,  was 
no  other  than  an  enormous  trumpet,  or  coach- 
horn,  (of  japanned  tin,)  ihroogh  which  a  dex- 
terous little  M.  Dumont  was  blowing  all  the 
while,  and  makiuE;  the  noise !  Some  men  and 
reviewers  have  strange  theories  of  man.  Let 
any  son  of  Adam,  the  shallowest  now  living, 
try  honestly  lo  scheme  out,  within  his  head,  an 
existence  of  this  kind ;  aod  say  how  verisimi- 
lar it  looks!  A  life  and  business  actually  con- 
ducted on  such  coach-horn  principle, — we  say 
not  the  life  and  business  of  a  statesman  and 
world-leader,  but  say  of  the  poorest  laceman 
and  tape-seller, — wereoneof  the  chief  miracles 
hitherto  on  record.  Oh,  M.  Dumont!  But  thus, 
too,  when  old  Sir  Christopher  struck  down  the 
last  stone  in  the  Dome  ol^  St  Paiil's,  was  it  he 
that  carried  up  the  stone  1  No;  it  was  a  cer- 
tain strong-backed  man,  never  mentioned, 
(covered  with  envious  orunenvious  oblivion,) 
— probably  of  the  Sister  Island. 

Let  us  add,  however,  more  plainly,  that  M. 
Dumont  was  less  to  blame  here  than  his  re- 
viewers were.  The  good  Dumont  accurately 
records  what  iiigenions  journey-work  and 
fetching  and  carrying  he  did  for  his  Mirabeau  j 
interspersing  many  an  anecdote,  which  the 
world  is  very  glad  of;  extenuating  nothing  we 
do  hope,  nor  exaggerating  anything:  this  is 
what  he  did,  and  had  a  clear  right  and  call  to 
do.  And  what  if  il  failed,  not  altogether,  ^el 
in  some  measure  if  il  did  fail,  to  strike  him, 
that  he  still  properly  was  but  a  Dumont  T  Nay, 
that  the  giA  this  Mirabeau  had  of  enlisting 
such  respectable  Dumonts  to  do  hod-work  and 
even  skilful  handiwork  for  him;  and  of  ruling 
them  and  bidding  them  by  the  look  of  hia  eye; 
and  of  making  them  cheerfully  fetch  and  carry 
for  him,  and  serve  him  as  loyal  subjects,  with 

kind  of  chivalry  and  willingness, — that  this 
_  ft  was  precisely  the  kinghood  of  the  man, 
and  did  itself  stamp  him  as  a  leader  among 
!  Let  no  man  blame  M.  Dumont  (as  some 
loo  harshly  done) ;  his  error  is  of  over- 
sight, and  veniaj;  his  worth  to  ns  is  indisput- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  let  all  men  blame 
such  public  instructors  and  periodical  indi- 
vidaals  as  drew  that  inference  and  life-theory 
for  him,  and  brayed  it  forth  in  that  loud  man- 
or rather,  on  the  whole,  do  not  blame,  bni 
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pardon,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Snch 
things  are  an  ordained  trial  of  public  patience, 
which  perhaps  is  (he  better  for  discipline; 
and  seldom,  or  rather  never,  do  any  lasting 
injury. 

Close  following  on  Duraont's  "Reminis- 
cences" came  this  Biography  by  M,  Lucas 
Montigny,  "  Adopted  Son ;"  the  first  volume  in 
1834,  the  rest  at  short  intervals ;  and  lies 
complete  now  in  Eight  considerable  Volumes 
octavo:  concerning  which  we  are  now  to 
spealc, — unhappily,  in  the  disparszing  sense. 
In  fact  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  un- 
mixed good  of  M.  Lucas's  work.  That  he,  as 
Adopted  Son,  has  lent  himself  so  resolutely  to 
the  washing  of  his  hero  white,  and  even  lo  the 
white-washing  of  him  where  the  natural  colour 
was  black,  be  this  no  blame  to  him ;  or  even, 
if  you  will,  be  it  praise.  If  a  man's  Adopted 
Son  may  not  write  the  best  book  he  can  for 
him,  then  who  may?  But  (he  fatal  circum- 
stance is,  that  M.  Lucas  Montigny  has  not 
written  a  book  at  all ;  but  has  merely  clipped 
and  cut  out,  and  cast  together  the  materials  for 
B  book,  which  other  men  are  still  wanted  to 
write.  On  the  whole  M.  Motitigny  rather  sur- 
prises one.  For  the  reader  probably  knows, 
what  all  the  world  whispers  to  itself,  that  when 
"Mirabeau,  in  1783,  adopted  liiis  infant  born 
the  year  before,"  he  had  the  best  of  all  con- 
ceivable obligations  to  adopt  him ;  having,  by 
his  own  act,  (non-notarial,)  summoned  him  to 
appear  in  this  World.  And  now  consider  both 
what  Shaltspeare's  Edmund,  what  Poet  Savage, 
and  such  like,  have  bragged ;  and  also  that  the 
Miraheaus,  from  lime  immemorial,  had  {likea 
certain  British  kindred  known  to  us)  "pro- 
duced many  a  blackguard,  but  not  one  block- 
head !''  We  almost  discredit  thai  statement, 
which  all  the  world  whispers  to  iiselfi  or,  if 
crediting  it,  pause  over  the  ruins  of  families. 
The  Haarlem  canal  is  not  flatter  than  M.  Mon- 
tigny's  genius.  He  wants  the  talent  which 
seems  born  with  all  Frenchmen,  that  of  pre- 
senting what  knowledge  he  has  in  the  most 
kniJwable  form.  One  of  the  solidest  men,  too : 
doubtless  a  valuable  man;  whom  it  were  so 
pleasant  for  us  to  praise,  if  we  could.  May  he 
be  happy  in  a  private  station,  and  never  write 
more; — eicept  for  the  Bureaux  de  Prefecture, 
with  tolerably  handsome  official  appointments, 
which  is  far  better! 

His  biographical  work  is  a  monstrous  quar- 
ry, or  mound  of  shot-robbish,  in  eight  strata, 
hiding  valaable  matter,  which  he  that  seeks 
will  find.  Valoable,  we  say;  for  the  Adopted 
Son  having  access,  nay  welcome  and  friendly  en- 
treaty, lo  family  papers,  to  all  manner  of  ar- 
chives, secret  records;  and  working  therein  long 
years,  with  a  filial  unweariedness,  has  made 
himself  piously  at  home  in  all  corners  of  the 
matter.  He  might,  with  the  same  spirit,  (as 
we  always  upbraidingly  think,)  so  easily  have 
made  us  at  home  too!  But  no:  he  brings  to 
light  things  new  and  old;  now  precious  illus- 
trative private  documents,  now  the  poorest 
public  heaps  of  mere  pamphleteer  and  parlia- 
mentary matter,  so  attainable  elsewhere,  often 
so  omissible  were  it  not  lo  be  attained;  and 
jumbles  and  tumbles  the  whole  together  with 
such  reckless  clumsiness,  with  such  endless 


copiousness  (having  wagons  enough)  as  gives 
the  reader  many  a  pang.  The  very  pains  be- 
stowed on  it  are  often  perverse;  the  whole  is 
become  so  hard,  heavy;  unworkable,  eicept 
in  the  sweat  of  one's  brow !  Or  call  il  a  mine, 
— artificial-natural  silver  mine.  Threads  of 
beautiful  silver  ore  lie  scattered,  which  yon 
must  dig  for,  and  sift:  suddenly,  when  your 
thread  or  vein  is  at  the  richest,  it  vanishes  (as 
is  the  way  with  mines)  in  ihick  masses  of 
agglomerate  and  pudding-stone,  no  man  can 
guess  whither.  This  is  not  as  it  should  bej 
and  yet  unfortunately  it  could  Ije  no  other. 
The  long  had  book  is  so  much  easier  (o  do 
than  the  brief  good  one;  anda  poor  bookseller 
has  no  way  of  measuring  and  paying  but  by 
the  ell,  cubic  or  superficiah  The  very  weaver 
comes  and  says,  not  "i  have  woven  so  many 
ells  of  stuff,"  but  "  so  many  ells  of  iwh  stuff;" 
:4atin  and  Cashmere-shawl  stuff,— or,  if  it  be 
so,  duffle  and  coal-aacking,  and  eveu  cobweb 
stuff. 

Undoubtedly  the  Adopted  Son's  will  was 
good.  Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  greatly  in  the 
possession  ofihese  same  silver-veins;  and  take 
them  in  the  buried  mineral  stale,  or  in  any 
Slate;  loo  thankful  lo  have  them  now  inde- 
structible, now  that  they  are  printed?  Let  the 
world,  we  say,  be  thankful  to  M.  Montigny,  and 
yet  know  what  it  is  they  are  thanking  him  for. 
No  Life  eif  Mv-aheav,  is  to  he  found  in  these 
Volumes,  but  the  amplest  materials  for  writinf; 
a  Life.  Were  the  Eight  Volumes  well  riddled 
and  smelted  down  into  One  Volume,  such  as 
might  be  made,  that  one  were  the  volume! 
Nay  it  seems  an  enterprise  of  such  uses,  and 
withal  so  feasible,  that  some  day  it  is  as  good 
as  sure  to  be  done,  and  again  done,  and  finally 
well  done. 

The  present  reviewer,  restricted  to  a  mere 
article,  purposes,  nevertheless,  to  sift  and  ex- 
tract somewhat.  He  has  bored  (so  lo  speak^ 
and  run  mine-shafis  through  the  book  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  knows  preiiy  well  whal  is 
in  it,  though  indeed  not  .so  well  where  lo  find 
the  same,  having  unfortunately  (as  reviewers 
are  wont)  "  mislaid  our  paper  of  references  I" 
Wherefore,  if  ihe  best  extracts  be  not  presented, 
let  not  M.  Lucas  suffer.  By  one  means  and 
another,  some  sketch  of  Mirabeau's  history; 
what  befel  him  successively  in  this  World,  and 
what  steps  he  successively  took  in  consequence ; 
and  how  he  and  it,  working  together,  made  the 
thing  we  call  Mirabeau's  Life, — may  be  brought 
out;  extremely  imperfect,  yet  truer,  one  can 
hope,  than  ibe  Biographical  Dictionaries  and 
ordinary  voice  of  rumour  give  it.  Whether, 
and  if  so,  where  and  how,  the  current  estimate 
of  Miraheaii  is  lo  be  rectified,  fortified,  or  in 
any  important  point  oversel  and  expunged,  will 
hereby  come  to  light,  almost  of  ilself,  as  we 
proceed.  Indeed,  it  is  very  singular,  considei^ 
ing  the  emphatic  judgments  daily  uttered,  in 
print  and  speech,  about  this  man,  what  Egyp- 
tian obscurity  rests  over  Ihe  mere  faols  of  hia 
external  history ;  the  right  knowledge  of  which, 
one  would  fancy,  must  be  the  preliminary  of 
any  judgment,  however  faini.  But  thus,  as 
we  always  ui^e,are  such  ju^ments  genera'ly 
passed:  vague  pfc6i!cifo,(decrees  of  the  Common 
people  ;)  made  up  of  innumerable  loud  emprv 
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ayes  and  loud  empty  noes ;  which  are  without 
meaning,  and  have  only  sound  and  currency; 
pteliiscita  needing  so  much  revisall — To  ihe 
work,  however. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  these 
eight  chaotic  volumes  of  M.  Montigny  is  the 
knowledge  he  communicates  of  Mirabeau's 
father;  of  his  kindred  and  family,  contemporary 
and  anterior.  The  father,  wc  ia  general  knew, 
was  Victor  Riqnelli,  Marquis  de  Mirabean, 
called  and  calling  himself  the  Friend  of  Men :  a 
title,  for  the  rest,  which  bodes  bim  no  good,  in 
these  days  of  ours.  Accordingly  one  heard  it 
added  with  little  surprise,  thai  this  Friend  of 
Men  was  the  enemy  of  almost  every  man  he 
had  to  do  with;  beginning  at  his  own  hearth, 
ending  at  the  utmost  circle  of  his  acquaintance; 
and  only  beyond  that,  feeiing  him:<elf  free  to 
love  aien.  •'  The  old  hypocrite !"  cry  many, — 
not  we.  Alas,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  love  men 
while  they  exist  only  on  paper,  or  quite  flexible 
and  compliant  in  your  imagioation,  than  to 
love  Jack  and  Kit  who  stand  there  in  Ihe  body, 
hungry,  unioward;  jostling  yon,  barring  yoo, 
with  angular  elbows,  wiA  appetites,  trasci- 
bihties,  anda  stupid  will  of  (heir  own!  There 
is  no  doubt  bnt  old  Marquis  Mirabeau  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  on  with  his  brethren 
ofmankindiandproved  a  crabbed,  sulphurous, 
choleric  old  gentleman,  many  a  sad  time: 
nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  set  right  in 
that  matter;  and  M.  Lucas,  if  one  can  carefully 
follow  him,  has  managed  to  do  it  Had  M. 
Lucas  but  seen  good  lo  prim  these  private 
letters,  family  documents,  and  more  of  Ihem, 
(for  bk  "could  make  thirty  octavo  volumes,") 
in  a  separate  state;  in  mere  chronological 
order,  with  some  small  commentary  of  anno- 
tation; and  lo  leave  all  the  rest  alone! — As  ii 
is,  one  must  search  and  sifL  Happily  the  old 
Marquis  himself,  in  periods  of  leisure,  or  forced 
leisure,  wheTeof  be  had  many,  drew  up  certain 
"  unpublished  memoirs"  of  his  father  and  pro- 
genitt-rs ;  out  of  which  memoirs  young  Mira- 
bean also  in  forced  leisure  {still  more  forced, 
in  the  Castle  of  If!)  redacted  one  Memoir,  of  a 
Tery  readable  sort;  by  the  light  of  this  latter, 
so  for  as  it  will  last,  we  walk  with  convenience. 

The  Mirabeaus  were  Riquettis  by  surname, 
which  is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Italian  Jrri- 
ghetti.  They  came  from  Florence;  cast  out  of 
it  in  some  Gnelph-Ghibelline  quarrel,  such  as 
were  common  there  and  then,  in  the  year  1267. 
Stormy  limes  then,  as  now !  The  ehronol(^s( 
can  remark  that  Dante  Alighieri  was  a  little 
boy  of  some  four  years  that  morning  the  Arri- 
gheitia  had  to  go,  and  men  had  lo  say,  "  They 
are  gone,  these  villains  !  They  are  gone,  these 
martyrs!"  the  little  boy  listening  with  interest. 
Let  the  boy  become  a  man,  and  he  too  shall 
have  lo  go;  and  prove  imne  ednro  ra(/c,  and 
what  a  world  this  is;  and  have  his  poet-nature 
-jiot  killed,  for  it  would  not  kill,  bnt  darkened 


■a  Old-H 


to  Hades  and  Eternity  for 
As  Dame  Quickly  said  in  the  Dream—"  Those 
were  rare  limes,  Mr.  Bigmarole ! — Pretty  much 
likeoarown,"answeredhe. — In  this  manner  did 
the  Arrighettis  (doubtless  in  grim  Longobardic 
ire)  M'.ale  the  Alps;  and  become  T: 


French  Riquettis ;  and  produce, — among  other 
things,  the  present  article  in  this  Review. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  these  Riquettis 
were  a  notable  kindred  ;  as  indeed  there  ia 
great  likelihood,  if  we  knew  it  rightly,  the 
kindred  and  fathers  of  most  notable  men  are. 
The  Vaucluse  fountain,  that  gushes  out  as  a 
river,  may  well  have  run  some  space  undef 
ground  in  that  character,  before  it  found  venL 
Nay  perhaps  it  is  not  always,  or  often,  the  in- 
trinsically greatest  of  a  family-line  that  be- 
comes the  noted  one,  but  only  the  best  favoured 
of  fortune.  So  rich  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
Nature,  the  mighty  Mother;  and  scatters  from 
a  single  Oak-tree,  as  provender  for  pigs,  what 
would  plant  the  whole  Planet  into  an  oak- 
forest  !  For  truly,  if  there  were  not  a  tmUt 
force  in  her,  where  were  she  with  the  speak- 
ing and  eihibiting  onel  If  under  that  frothy 
superficies  of  braggarts,  babblers,  and  high- 
sounding,  richly-decorated  personages,  that 
strut  and  fret,  and  preach  in  all  times  Quntn 
piirvA  iiipienti&  regatur,  there  lay  not  some  sub- 
stratum of  silently  heroic  men;  working  as 
men;  with  man's  energy,  enduring  and  ert- 
deavouring;  invincible,  who  whisper  not  even 
to  thetnselves  how  energedc  they  areT — The 
Riquetti  family  was,  in  some  measure,  defined 
already  by  analogy  to  that  British  one;  as  a 
family  totally  exempt  from  blockheads,  bnt  a 
little  liabie  to  produce  blackguards.  It  took 
root  in  Provence,  and  bore  strong  southern 
fruit  there;  a  restless,  stormy  fine  of  men; 
with  the  wild  blood  ranntng  in  them,  and  as 
if  there  had  been  a  doom  hnng  over  them 
("like  the  line  of  Alrens,"  Mirabeau  used  to 
say,)  which  really  there  was,  the  wild  blood 
itself  being  doom  enough.  How  long  they  had 
stormed  in  Florence  and  elsewhere,  these 
Riquettis.  history  knows  not;  but  for  the  space 
of  those  live  centuries,  in  Provence,  they  were 
never  without  a  man  to  stand  Riquelli-like  on 
the  earth.  Men  sharp  of  speech,  prompt  of 
stroke ;  men  quick  to  discern,  fierce  to  resolve; 
headlong,  headstrong,  strong  every  way;  who 
often  found  the  civic  race-course  too  strait  for 
them,  and  kicked  against  the  pricks ;  doing 
this  thing  or  the  other,  which  the  world  had  to 
animadvert  upon,  in  various  dialects,  and  find 
"  clean  against  rule." 

One  Riquetti  (in  performance  of  some  vow 
at  sea.  as  the  tradition  goes)  chained  two 
i  together; "  the  iron  chain  is  still  lo 
t  Moustier; — it  stretches  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
there  is  a  large  star  with  five  rays ;"  the  sup- 
posed dale  is  1390,  Fancy  the  Smiths  at 
work  on  ihis  business  I  The  town  of  Moustier 
is  in  the  Basses-Alpes  of  Provence  ;  whether 
the  Riquetti  chain  creaks  there  to  this  hour, 
and  lazily  swags  in  the  winds,  with  it?  "star 
of  five  rays"  in  the  centre,  and  offers  an  un- 
certain perch  to  the  sparrow,  we  know  not. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  cut  down  in  the  Rev'olution 
time,  when  there  rose  such  a  hatred  jf  no- 
blesse, such  a  famine  for  iron ;  and  made  into 
pikes !  The  Adopted  Son,  so  minute  general'y, 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  but  does  not. — That 
there  was  building  of  hospitals,  endowing  of 
convents,  Chartreui,  R^collels,  down  even  lo 
Jesuits;  still  more,  thatijiere  was  harrying 
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and  fighting,  needs  nol  be  mentioned :  except 
only  ihat  all  ihis  went  on  with  uncommon 
emphasis  among  the  Kiqueliis,  What  quarrel 
could  [here  he  and  a  RiqueHi  nol  in  it!  They 
fought  mucin  wiih  an  eye  to  profit,  lo  redres,' 
of  disproEt;  probably  too  for  the  art's  sake. 

What  proved  still  more  rational,  Ibey  got 
footing  in  Marseilles  as  trading  nobles,  (a  kind 
of  French  Venice  in  those  days,)  and  took 
with  great  diligence  lo  commerce.  The  fajnily 
biographers  are  careful  to  say  that  it  was  i 
the  Veneiian  style,  however,  and  nol  ignobli 
In  which  sense,  indeed,  one  of  their  sharp- 
spoken  ancestors,  on  a  certain  bishop's  un- 
ceremoniously styling  him  "Jean  de  Riquelli, 
Merchant  of  Marseilles,"  made  ready  answer, 
"I  am,  or  was,  merchant  of  police  here."  (first 
consul,  an  office  for  nobles  only,)  "as  my 
Lord  Bishiip  is  merchant  of  holy-water:"  let 
his  Reverence  lake  that.  At  all  events,  the 
ready-spoken  proved  first-rate  traders ;  ac- 
quired their  buiiide,  or  mansion,  (white,  on 
one  of  those  green  hills  behind  Marseilles,) 
endless  warehouses:  acquired  the  lands  first 
of  this,  (hen  of  that;  the  lands.  Village,  and 
Castle  of  Mirabean  on  the  banks  of  the  Dn- 
rance;  respectable  Castle  of  Mirabean.  "stand- 
ing on  its  scarped  rock,  in  the  gorge  of  two 
valleys,  swepi  by  the  north  wind," — very 
brown  and  melancholy-looking  now!  What 
is  extremely  advantageous,  the  old  Marquis 
says,  they  had  a  singular  talent  for  choosing 
wives;  and  always  chose  discreet,  valiant 
women  i  whereby  the  lineage  was  Ihe  heiter 
kept  up.  One  grandmother,  whom  the  Mar- 
quis  himself  might  all  but  remember,  was 
wont  to  say,  alluding  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age;  "You  are  men!  You  are  bol  maiinikins 
(jiuij  Wmar/mniej,  in  Provenjal ;)  we  women, 
in  our  time,  carried  pistols  in  our  girdles,  and 
could  use  them  too."  Or  fancy  the  Dame  Mi- 
rabeau  sailing  stately  towards  the  church- 
foni ;  another  dame  striking  in  to  take  preced- 
ence of  her;  the  Dame  Mirabenu  despatching 
this  latter  with  a  box  on  ihe  ear  ism-JIkl)  and 
these  wordst  "Here,  as  in  the  army,  the  bag- 
gage goes  lastl"  Thus  did  the  Riqnettis 
grow,  and  were  strong;  and  did  esploits  in 
their  narrow  arena,  wailing  for  a  wider  one. 

When  it  came  lo  coortiership.  and  your 
field  of  preferment  was  the  Versailles  OSil-de- 
Bceof,  and  a  Grand  Monarque  walking  encir- 
cled with  scarlet  women  and  adulators  there, 
the  course  of  the  Mirabeaiis  grew  itill  more 
complicated.  They  had  the  career  of  arm^ 
open,  belter  or  worse:  but  that  was  not  the 
oiily  one,not  the  main  one;  gold  apples  seem- 
ed lo  rain  on  other  careers, — on  that  career 
lead  bullets  mostly.  Observe  how  a  Bruno, 
Count  de  Mirabean,  comports  himself; — like 
a  rhinoceros  yoked  in  carriage-gear;  his  fierce 
furest-horn  set  to  dangle  a  plume  of  jlfiirr-rfe- 
lis.  "One  day  he  had  chased  a  blue  won  {it  is 
a  sort  of  troublesome  usher,  at  Versailles) 
into  the  very  cabinet  of  the  king,  who  there- 
upon ordered  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  lo  '  put 
Mirabean  under  arrest.'  Mirabeau  refused 
10  obey;  'he  would  not  be  punished  for  chas- 
tising the  insolence  of  a  valet;  for  Ihe  rest, 

would  go  to  ihe  dintr  rfu  roi,  (king's  \]inner,) 
fho  might  then  give  his  order  himself.'     He 


came  accordingly;  the  king  asked  the  duke 
why  he  had  not  eiecuted  the  order!  The 
duke  was  obliged  lo  say  how  it  stood ;  the  king, 
with  a  goodness  equal  to  his  greatness,  Ihen 
said,  'It  is  not  of  to-day  that  we  know  him  to 
be  mad ;  one  mast  nol  ruin  him,' " — and  rhino- 
ceros Bruno  journeyed  on.  But  again,  on  ihe 
day  when  they  were  "  inaugurating  the  pedes- 
trian statue  of  King  Louis  in  the  Place  des 
Vicloires,"  (a  masterpiece  of  adnlatioi!,)  the 
same  Mirabeau. "passing atong  the  PoniNeof 
with  the  Guards,  raised  his  sponloon  to  bis 
shoulder  before  Henry  the  Fourth'^  statue,  and 
saluting  first,  bawled  out,  'Friends,  we  will 
salute  this   one;  he  deserves  it  as  well   as 

iien  mi  avtn.) — Thus  do  ihey,  the  wild  Riquel- 
lis,  in  a  state  of  courtiers  hip.  Not  otherwise, 
acciirding  to  the  proverb,  do  wild  bulls,  unex- 
pectedly finding  themselves  in  crockery-shops. 
O  Riquetti  kindred,  into  what  centuries  and 
circumstances  art  thou  come  down  ! 

Directly  prior  to  our  old  Marquis  himself, 
the  Riquetti  kindred  had  as  near  as  possible 
gone  out.  Jean  Antoine,  afterwards  named 
Silverstock,  (_Col  >.'e  Argent,)  had,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  been  what  he  used  to  call  kiilid, 
—of  seven-and-twenly  wounds  in  one  hour. 
Haughtier,  juster,  more  choleric  man  need  nol 
be  sought  for  in  biography.  He  flung  gabelle- 
men  and  excisemen  into  the  river  Durance 
(though  otherwise  a  most  dignified,  methodic 
man)  when  their  claims  were  not  clear;  he 
ejected,  by  the  like  brief  process,  all  manner 
of  attorneys  from  his  villages  and  properties ; 
he  planted  vineyards,  solaced  peasants.  He 
rode  through  Prance  repeatedly,  (as  the  old 
men  still  remembered,)  with  the  gallantest 
train  of  outriders,  on  return  from  the  wars ; 
rnlimidating  innkeepers  and  all  the  world,  into 
mute  prostration,  into  unerring  promptitude, 
by  the  mere  light  of  his  eye ; — witiial  drinking 
rather  deep,  yet  never  seen  afiected  by  it.  He 
was  a  tall,  straight  man  (of  six  feet  and  up- 
wards) in  mind  as  in  body;  Vendome's  "right 
arm"  in  al!  campaigns.  VendSme  once  pre- 
sented him  to  Louis  the  Great,  with  compli- 
:s  to  that  effect,  which  the  splenetic  Ri- 
quetti quite  spoiled.  Erecting  his  killrd  head 
(which  needed  the  silver  stock  now  to  keep  it 
straight.)  he  said:  "Yes,  Sire;  and  had  I  left 
my  fighting,  and  come  up  to  conrt,  and  bribed 
some  raiin  (scarlet- worn  an !)  I  might  have  had 
my  promotion  and  fewer  wounds  to-day  V 
The  Grand  King,  every  Inch  a  king,  instan- 
taneously spoke  of  something  else. 
But  the  reader  should  have  first  seen  thai 
me  killing;  how  iweniy-seven  of  those  un- 
profitable  wounds  were  come  by  in  one  fell 
'  31.  The  Bailie  of  Casano  has  grown  very  ob- 
cure  lo  most  of  us;  and  indeed  Prince  Eu- 
■ene  and  Vendome  themselves  grow  dimmer 
nd  dimmer,  as  men  and  batiles  musi;  bnt, 
uriously  enough,  this  small  fraction  of  it  has 
brightened  up  again  to  a  point  of  history  for 
lime  being  :— 

My  grandfather  had  forseen  mat  maniEu- 
"  (it  is  Mirabeau,  the  Count,  not  the  Mar- 
quis, that  reports :  Prince  Eugene  has  carried 
a  certain   bridge  which  the   grandfather  had 
charge  of;)  "but  he  did  not,  as  has  since  hap- 
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pened  at  Malplaquet  and  Fontenoy,  commit 
the  blunder  of  attacking  right  in  the  teeth  a 
column  of  such  weight  as  thai.  He  lets  them 
advance,  hurried  on  by  their  own  impetuosity 
and  by  the  pressure  of  their  rearward;  and 
now,  seeing  Ihem  pretty  well  engaged,  he 
raised  his  troojf,  (it  was  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,)  and  rushing  on,  himself  at  the  head 
of  ihem,  takes  the  enemy  in  flank,  cuts  Ihem 
in  two.  dashes  them  back,  chases  them  over 
rhe  bridge  again,  which  they  had  to  repass  in 
great  disorder  and  haste.  Things  brought  to 
their  old  state,  he  resumes  his  post  on  the 
croim  of  the  bridge,  shelters  his  iroop  as  be- 
fore, which,  having  performed  all  this  service 
under  the  sure  deadly  lire  of  the  enemy's  dou- 
ble lines  fr^m  over  the  sireani,  had  suffered  a 
good  deal.  M.  de  VendSme  coming  up,  full 
gallop,  to  Ihe  attack,  finds  it  already  lir  '  ' 
the  whole  line  flat  on  Ihe  ear 
figure  of  the  colonel  standing 
ders  him  to  do  like  the  rest,  n 
self  shot  till  the  time  came 
servant  cries  to  him,  'Never 
myself  without  need;  I 


:ialy  the  tall 
■    He  or- 


.uld  r  e 


be  here, 
bound  not.  I  an- 
swer to  you  for  the  post;  but  lake  yourself 
out  of  it,  or  I  give  it  up.'  The  Prince  (Ven- 
dflme)  then  orders  him,  in  (he  king's  name,  to 
come  down.  '  Go  to,  the  king  and  yon .-  I  am 
at  my  work;  go  ynu  and  do  yiiurs.'  The  good 
generous  Prince  yielded.  The  post  was  en- 
tirely untenable. 

"  A  little  afterwards  my  grandfatlier  had  his 
right  arm  shattered.  He  formed  a  sort  nf  sling 
for  it  iif  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  kept  his 
place ;  for  there  was  a  new  attack  getting 
ready.  The  right  moment  once  come,  he 
seizes  an  axe  in  his  left  hand ;  repeats  the 
same  mancEuvre  as  before ;  again  repulses  the 
enemy,again  drives  him  back  over  the  bridge. 
But  il  was  here  that  ill  fortune  lay  in  wait  for 
him.  At  the  very  moment  while  he  was  re- 
calling and  ranging  his  troop,  a  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  throat;  cut  asunder  the  tendons, 
the  jugular  vein.  He  sank  on  the  bridge ;  the 
troop  broke  and  fled.  M.  de  Montolieu,  Knight 
of  Malta,  his  relative,  was  wounded  beside 
bim;  he  tore  up  his  own  shirt,  and  those  of 
several  others,  10  staunch  the  blood,  but  fainted 
himself  by  bis  own  hurt.  An  old  Serjeant, 
named  Iiaprairie,  begged  the  aide-major  of  the 
regiment,  one  Guadin,  a  Gascon,  to  help  and 
carry  him  off  the  bridge.  Guadin  refused, 
saying  he  was  <lead.  The  good  Laprairie 
could  only  cast  a  camp-kettle  over  his  colonel's 
head,  and  then  run.  The  enemy  trampled 
'-ver  him  in  torrents  to  profit  by  the  disorder; 
the  cavalry  at  full  speed,  close  in  the  rear  of 
the  foot.  M.  de  Vend6me,  seeing  his  line  bro- 
ken, the  enemy  forming  on  this  side  the  stream 
and  consequently  the  bridge  lost,  exclaimed. 
'Ahl  Mirabeau  is  dead  then;'  a  eulogy  for  evet 
dear  and  memorable  to  us." 

How  nearly,  at  this  moment,  it  was  all  ovei 
with  the  Mirabeaos;  how,  bat  for  the  cast  of 
ali   insignificant    camp-kettle,  there  had   n 
only  beei.  no  Article  Mirabeau  in  This  Revje' 
but  tio  French  Revolution,  or  a  very  dilTerent 
(>ike ;  and   aU  Europe  had  found  itself 


other  latitudes  at  this  hour,  any  one  who  has 
a  turn  for  such  things  may  easily  reflect. 
Nay,  without  great  difficulty,  he  may  reflect 
farther,  that  not  only  the  French  Revolulioa 

id  this  Article,  but  all  revolutions,  articles, 
and    achievements   whatsoever,  Ihe    greatest 

id  the  smallest,  which  this  world  ever  be- 

;id|  have  not  once  but  often,  in  their  course 
of  genesis,  depended  on  the  veriest  trifles, 
castings  of  camp-kettles,  lumings  of  straws; 
excepl  only  thai  we  do  nol  >et  that  conrse  of 
theirs.  So  inscrutable  is  genetic  history;  im- 
practicable the  theory  of  cansation,  and  tran- 
scends all  calculus  of  man's  devising!  Thou, 
thyself,  O  Reader,  (who  art  an  achievement 
of  importance,)  over  what  hair  breadth  bridges 
of  Accident,  through  yawning  perils,  and  the 
man-devouring  gulf  of  Centuries,  hast  thoo 
got  safe  hither, — from  Adam  all  the  way ! 

Be  this  as  it  can,  Cot  <i'  Ardent  came  alive 
again,  by  "  miracle  of  suT^ery  :"  and,  holding 
his  head  up  by  means  of  a  silver  stock,  walked 
this  earth  many  long  days,  with  respectability, 
with  fiery  intrepidity  and  spleen ;  did  many 
notable  things :  among  others,  produced,  in 
dignified  wedlock,  Mirabeau  the  Friend  of 
Men ;  who,  again  produced  Mirabeau  the 
Swallower  of  Formulas ;  from  which  latter, 
and  the  wondrous  blazing  funeral-pyre  he 
made  for  himself,  there  finally  goes  forth  a 
light,  whereby  those  old  Riqoetli  destinies, 
and  many  a  strange  old  hidden  thing,  become 
noticeable. 

But  perhaps  in  the  whole  Riquciti  kindred 
there  is  nol  a  stranger  figure  than  Ibis  very 
Friend  of  Men  ;  at  whom,  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  have  now  arrived.  That  Biquelii  who 
chained  the  monntains  together,  and  hang  up 
the  star  with  five  rays  to  sway  and  bob  there, 
was  but  a  type  of  him.  Strong,  lough  as  the 
oak-root,  and  as  gnarled  and  unwedgeable;  no 
fibre  of  him  running  straight  with  the  other: 
a  block  fi.r  Destiny  lo  beat  on,  for  the  world  to 
gaze  at,  with  ineffectual  wonder!  Really  a 
most  notable,  questionable,  hateable,  loveable 
old  Marquis.  How  little,  amid  sach  jingling 
triviality  of  Literature,  Philoeophie,  and  the 
pretentious  cackle  of  innumerable  Baroa 
Grimms,  with  their  correspondence  and  self- 
proclamation,  one  could  fancy  that  France 
held  in  it  such  a  Nature-product  as  the  Friend 
of  Men !  Why,  there  is  sabstance  enougli  in 
this  one  Marquis  to  fit  out  whole  armies  of 
PhUneophei,  were  it  properly  attenuated.  So 
many  poor  Thomases  perorate  and  have  elagex, 
poor  Morellets  speculate.  Marmontels  moralize 
in  rose-pink  manner,  Diderots  become  pos- 
sessed of  encyclopedical  heads,  and  lean  Ba- 
rons de  Beaumarchais  fly  abroad  on  the  wings 
of  Figaroi;  and  this  brave  old  Marquis  has 
been  hid  under  a  bushel !  He  was  a  Writer, 
too ;  and  had  talents  for  il,  (certain  of  the  ta- 
lents,) such  as  few  Frenchmen  have  had  since 
Ihe  days  of  Montaigne.  It  skilled  not:  he, 
being  unwedgeable,  has  remained  in  antiqua- 
rian cabinets ;  the  others,  splitting  up  so  rea 
dily,  are  the  ware  you  find  on  all  market-stalls, 
mach  prized  (say,  as  brimstone  Lucifers,  "liglil 
bringers."  so  called)  by  the  generality.  Such 
is  the  world's  way.     And  yet  coraplaio  not 
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this  rich,  nnwedgeable  old  Marquis,  hare  we 
nol  him  loo  at  last,  and  can  keep  him  all  the 
longer  than  the  Thi*nases  T 

The  ereai  Mirabeau  used  to  say  always  that 
his  father  had  the  greater  gifts  of  the  two ; 
which  surely  is  saying  something.  Not  that 
you  can  subscribe  to  it  in  the  full  sense,  but 
that  ill  a  very  wide  sense  you  can.  So  far  as 
mere  speculative  heai  goes,  Mirabeau  is  pro- 
bably ri^ht.  Looking  at  the  old  Marquis  as  a 
speculalive  thinker  and  ullerer  of  his  thought, 
and  with  what  rich  colouring  of  originality  he 
gives  it  forth,  you  pronounce  him  to  be  supe- 
rior, or  even  say  supreme  in  his  time ;  for  the 
genius  of  him  almost  rises  to  the  poetic.  Do 
our  readers  know  the  German  Jean  Panl,  and 
his  style  of  thought!  Singular  to  say,  the 
old  Marquis  haf^  a  quality  in  him  resembling 
afar  oS  that  of  Paul ;  and  actually  works  it 
out  in  his  French  manner,  far  as  the  French 
manner  can.  Nevertheless  intellect  is  not  of 
the  speculative  head  only ;  the  great  end  of 
intellect  surely  is,  that  it  makes  one  see  some- 
thing: for  which  latter  result  the  whole  man 
must  co-operate.  In  the  old  Marquis  there 
dwells  withal  a  crabhedness,  sliS',oross-g;rained 
humour,  a  latent  fury  and  fuiiginosity,  very 
perverting;  which  stiff  crab  bed  ness,  with  its 
pride,  obstinacy,  affectation,  what  else  is  it  ai 
bottom  but  viatu  of  strength !  The  real  quan- 
tity of  our  insight — how  justly  and  how  tho- 
roughly we  shall  c^imprehend  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  especially  of  a  human  thing— depends 
on  our  patience,  our  fairness,  lovingness,  what 
strength  soever  we  have:  intellect  comes 
from  the  whole  man,  as  il  is  the  light  that  en- 
lightens the  whole  man.  ta  this  true  i^ense, 
the  younger  Mirabeau,  with  that  great  flashing 
eyesight  of  his,  that  broad,  fearless  freedom 
of  nature  he  had,  was  very  clearly  the  supe- 

At  bottom,  perhaps,  the  main  definition  you 
could  give  of  old  Marquis  Mirabeau  is,  thai  he 
was  of  the  Pedant  species.  Stiff  as  brass,  in 
all  senses ;  unsynipathizing,  uncomplying ;  of 
an  endless,  unfathomable  pride,  which  cloaks 
bui  does  nowise  extinguish  an  endless  vanity 
and  need  of  shining:  stately,  euphtiislic  man- 
nerism enveloping  the  thought,  the  morality, 
the  whole  being  of  the  man.  A  solemn,  higli- 
stalking  man;  wiih  such  a  fund  of  initignalion 
in  him.oroflatent  indignation ;  of  contumacity, 
irrefragability ; — who  (after  long  experiment) 
accordingly  looks  forth  on  mankind  arrtt  this 
world  of  theirs  with  some  dull-snuffling  word 
of  forgiveness,  of  contemptuous  acquittal 
oftenest  with  clenched  iips,  (nostrils  shghtly 
dilated,)  in  expressive  silence.  Here  is 
dantry;  but  then  pedantry  under  the 
interesting  new  circumstances;  and  withal 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  becomes  sublime, 
one  might  almost  say,  transcendental.  Consi- 
der indeed  whether  Marquis  Mirabeau  coutd 
be  a  pedant,  as  your  common  Scaligers 
Scioppiuses  are!  His  arena  is  not  a  c 
with  Greek  manuscripts,  but  the  wide  world 
and  Friendship  to  Humanity.  Does  not  the 
blood  of  all  the  Mirabeaus  circulate  in  his 
honorable  veins!  He  too  would  dosomewha: 
to  raise  higher  that  high  house;  and  yet,  alas 
il  is  plain  lo  him  that  the  house  is  sinking 


that  much  is  sinking.  The  Mirabeaus,  and 
above  alt  others,  this  Mirabeau,  are  fallen  on 

times.  It  has  not  escaped  the  old  Marquis 
nobility  is  now  decayed,  nearly  ruinous; 

i  no  longer  on  heroic  nobleness  of  con- 
and  effort,  but  on  sycophancy,  formality, 
adroitness;  on  Parchments,  Tailors'  trim* 
mings,  Pranello,  and  Coach- leather;  on  which 
latter  basis,  unless  his  whole  insight  into 
Heaven's  ways  with  Earth  have  misled  him, 
no  institution  in  this  G<id-govemed  world  can 
pretend  to  continue.  Alas,audihe  priesfhas 
now  no  tongue  but  for  plaie-licking ;"  and  the 
tax-gatherer  squeezes  i  and  the  sti*umpetocracy 
sits  at  its  ease,  in  high-cushioned  lordliness, 
under  baldachins  and  cloth  of  gold:  till  now 
at  last,  what  wilh  one  fiction,  what  with  an- 
other, (and  veridical  Nature  dishonouring  all 
manner  of  Actions  and  refusing  to  pay  realities 
for  them.)  it  has  come  so  far  that  the  Twenty- 
five  millions,  long  scarce  of  knowledge,  of  vir- 
tue, happiness,  cash,  are  now  fallen  scarce  of 
food  to  eat;  anddo  not,  with  that  natural  ferociiv 
of  theirs  which  Nature  has  still  leA  them,  feel 
the  disposition  (o  die  starved;  and  all  things 
are  nodding  towards  chaos,  and  no  man  layelh 
itlo  heart!  One  man  exists  who  might  perhaps 
slay  or  avert  the  catastrophe,  were  he  called  to 
the  helm:  the  Marquis  Mirabeau.  His  high, 
ancient  blood,  his  heroic  love  of  truth,  his 
strength  of  heart,  his  loyalty  and  profound  in- 
sight, (for  jiiu  cannot  hear  him  speak  without 
detecting  the  man  of  genius,)  this,  with  the 
appalling  predicament  things  have  come  to, 
mightgive  him  claims.  From  lime  to  time,  al 
long  intervals,  such  a  thought  does  flit,  por- 
tentous, through  Ihe  brain  of  the  Marquis- 
Butah!  in  these  scandalous  days,  how  shall 
the  proudest  of  the  Mirabeaus  fall  prostrate 
before  a  Pompadour!  Can  the  Friend  of  Men 
hoist,  with  good  hope,  as  his  battle-standard, 
the  furbelow  of  an  unmentionable  woman  1 
No;  not  hanging  by  the  apron-strings  of  such 
a  one  will  ihis  Miraheau  rise  to  the  premier- 
ship; but  summoned  by  France  in  her  day  of 
need,  in  her  day  of  vision,  or  else  not  at  all. 
France  does  not  summon ;   the  elst  goes  its 

Marquis  Mirabeau  tried  Literature,  too,  as 
we  said;  and  with  no  inconsiderable  talent; 
nay,  wilh  first-rate  talents  in  some  sort:  hot 
neither  did  Ihis  prosper.  His  Ecce  ligiivm,  in 
such  era  of  downfall  and  all-darkening  ruin, 
was  Political  Economy;  and  a  certain  man, 
whom  he  called  '■  the  Master," — thai  is,  Dr. 
Quesuay.  Round  this  master  (whom  (heMar- 
quis  succeeded  as  master  himself)  he  and 
some  other  idolaters  did  idolalrously  gather :  lo 
publish  books  and  tracts,  periodical  literature, 
proclamation  by  word  and  deed — if  so  were, 
the  world's  dull  ear  might  be  opened  to  salva- 
tion. The  world's  dull  ear  continued  shut. 
In  vain  preached  this  apostle  and  thai  other, 
simnltaneously  or  in  Melibtean  sequence,  in 
literature,  periodical  and  stationary ;  in  vain 
preached  the  Friend  of  Men,  {L'Ami  des  Hommes,) 
number  afler  number,  through  long  volumes, — 
though  really  in  a  most  eloquent  manner. 
Marquis  Miraheau  had  the  indispuiablest  ideas; 
but  then  his  style !  In  very  truth,  it  is  the 
strangest  of  styles,  though  ong  of  Ihe  richest  j 
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I,  style  full  of  originaliiy.  picluresqueness, 
sunny  vigour  i  boi  all  cased  and  slaied  over, 
threefold,  in  metaphor  acct  trope  ;  distortei^ 
into  tortuosities,  dislocations ;  starling  out 
into  crotchets,  cramp  turns,  quaintnes^es,  and 
bidden  satire  ;  which  tlie  French  head  had  no 
ear  for.  Sirong  meal,  loo  tough  forbabes !  The 
Friend  of  Men  found  warm  partisans,  widely 
scattered  over  Ihis  Earth ;  and  had  censer- 
fumes  transmitted  him  from  Marquises,  nay. 
from  King.s  and  principalities,  over  seas  and 
alpine  chains  of  mounlains;  whereby  the 
pride  and  latent  indignation  of  (he  man  were 
only  fostered ;  but  at  home,  with  the  million  all 

I'ij^glng  each  afler  its  suitable  scrannel-pipe, 
le  could  see  himself  make  no  way, — if  it 
were  not  way  towards  being  a  monstrosity 
ajkd  thing  men  wanted  "  lo  see  ;''  not  the  ri^ht 
thing !  Neither  through  ihe  press,  then,  is  there 
progress  towards  the  premiership!  The  slag- 
gering  slate  of  French  statesmen  must  even 
stagger  whither  it  is  bound.  A  light  public 
froths  itself  inlo  tempest  about  Palis~oi  and 
his  comedy  of  "  Lei  Pliilasophts," — about  Glilck- 
Piccini  Music;  neglecting  [he  call  of  Rum; 
and  hardmustcome  to  hard.  Thon,0  Friend 
of  Men,  clench  thy  lips  together;  and  wail, 
silent  as  the  old  rocks.  Our  Friend  of  Men 
did  so,  or  better !  not  wanting  lo  himself,  the 
lion-hearted  old  MarquisI  For  his  latent  in- 
dignation has  a  certain  devoulness  in  it ;  is  a 
kind  of  holy  indignation.  The  Marquis,  though 
he  knows  the  EnegdopiA,  has  nol  foi^oHen  (he 
higher  Sacred  Books,  or  that  there  is  a  God  in 
Ihis  world,  (very  different  from  Ihe  French 
Eire  Sapiinie.)  He  even  professes,  or  tries  to 
profess,  a  kind  of  diluted  Catholicism,  in  hts 
own  way,  and  thus  turns  an  eye  towards 
heaven :  very  singular  in  his  attitude  here  too. 
Thus  it  would  appear  this  world  is  a  mad  im- 
broglio which  no  Friend  of  Men  can  set  right : 
it  shall  go  wrong  then,  in  God's  name :  and 
the  staggering  state  of  all  things  stagger  whither 
it  can.  To  deep,  fearful  depths, — not  to  bot- 
tomless ones ! 

Bui  in  the  Family  Circle!  There  surely  a 
man,  and  Friend  of  Men,  is  supreme;  and 
ruling  with  wise  autocracy,  may  malte  some- 
thing of  it.  Alas,  in  the  family  circle  it  went 
not  better,  but  worse  1  The  Mirabeaus  had 
once  a  talent  fur  choosing  wives :  had  it  de- 
serted them  in  this  instance,  then,  when  most 
needed^  We  say  not  so;  we  say  only  that 
Madame  la  Marquise  had  human  freewill  in 
her  too;  that  all  the  young  Mirabeaus  were 
likely  to  have  human  freewill,  (in  great  plen- 
ty;) that  within  doors  as  without,  the  Devil 
is  busy.  Most  unsdteessful  is  the  Marquis  as 
ruler  of  men ;  his  family  kingdom,  for  the 
most  part,  little  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of 
mutiny.  A  sceptre  as  of  Bhadamanlhus  will 
sway  and  drill  that  household  into  perfection 
of  Harrison  Clockwork;  and  cannot  do  it. 
The  royal  ukase  goes  forth  in  its  calm,  irre- 
fragable justice !  meets  hesitation,  disobedi- 
ence open  or  concealed.  Reprimand  is  fol- 
lowed by  remonstrance ;  harsh  coming  thunder 
malters,  growl  answering  growl.  With  unaf- 
fectedly ustoniEhed  eye  the  Marquis  appeals  to 
destiny  and  Heaven  ;  eiplodes,  since  he  needs 
must  tiien,  in  red  lightning  of  paternal  author- 


How  it  went,  or  who  by  forethought  m^bt 
0  blame,  one  knows  nol;  for  the  Fils 
Adoptif,  hemmed  in  by  siitl  eiianl  relations,  is 
extremely  reticent  on  these  points :  a  certain 
Dame  de  Pailly, "  from  Switzerland,  very  beau- 
liful  and  very  artful,"  glides  half-seen  through 
the  Mirabeau  household,  (the  Marquis's  Ortho- 
doxy, as  we  said,  beingbut  of  thediluted  kind:) 
there  are  evesdroppers,  confidenlial  servants; 
there  are  Pride,  Anger.  Uncharitableness,  Sub- 
lime Pedantry  and  the  Devi!  always  busy. 
Such  a  iigure  as  Pailly,  of  herself,  bodes  good 
to  no  one.  Enough,  there  are  Lawsuits,  Lei- 
Ires  lie  Cachet;  on  all  hands,  jieini  fatie  et  'htre. 
Lawsuits,  long  drawn  out,  before  gaping  Parle- 
mtnU,  between  man  and  wife;  to  the  scandal 
of  an  unrighteous  world  ;  how  much  more  of 
a  righteous  Marquis,  minded  once  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  it !  lAllrce  <'e  CarM,  to  the  number 
(as  some  count)  of  fifty-four,  first  and  last, 
for  the  use  of  a  single  Marquis :  at  times  the 
whole  Mirabeau  flre-side  is  seen  empty,  (except 
Pailly  and  Marquis;)  each  individual  sitting 
in  his  separate  Strong-house,  there  to  bethink 
himselE  Stiff  are  your  tempers,  ye  young 
Mirabeaus;nnt  stiffer  than  mine  the  old  one's! 
What  pangs  it  has  coM  the  fond  paternal  heart 
lo  go  through  all  this  Brutus  doty,the  Marquis 
knows  and  Heaven.  In  a  less  degree,  what 
pangs  it  may  cost  (he  filial  heart  to  go  under 
(or  undergo)  the  same!  The  former  set  of 
pangs  he  crashes  down  into  his  soul  (aided 
by  Heaven)  suppressively,  as  beseems  a  man 
and  Mirabeau  :  the  latter  set, — are  they  not 
self-sought  pangs ;  medicinal;  that  will  cease 
of  their  own  accord,  when  the  unparalleled 
filial  impiety  pleases  tn  cease  !  For  the  rest, 
looking  at  such  a  world  and  such  a  family,  at 
these  prison-houses,  mountains  .of  divorce- 
papers,  and  the  staggering  state  of  French 
statesmen,  a  Friend  of  Men  may  pretty  natu- 
rally ask  himself.  Am  nol  I  a  strong  old  Mar- 
quis, then,  whom  all  this  has  not  driven  into 
Bedlam. — not  inio  Hypochondria,  dyspepsia 
even  !  The  Heavens  are  bounteous,  and  make 
the  back  equal  to  the  burden. 

Out  of  all  which  circumstances,  and  of  such 
struggle  against  them,  there  has  come  forth 
this  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  shaped  (it  was  the 
shape  he  could  arrive  at)  into  one  of  the  most 
singular  Sublime  Pedants  that  ever  stepped 
the  soil  of  France.  Solemn  moral  rigour,  as 
of  some  antique  Presbyterian  Ruling  Elder: 
heavy  breadth,  dull  heat,  chnler  and  pride  as 
of  an  old  "Boizyof  Auchinleck;"  then  a 
high  flown  eophutslic  courtesy,  the  airiest 
mincing  ways,  suitable  lo  your  French  Seig- 
neur !  How  the  two  divine  missions  (for  both 
seem  to  him  divine)  of  Riqaetti  and  Man  of 
Genius  (or  World-schoolmaster)  blend  them- 
selves; and  philosoph ism,  chivalrous  euphu- 
ism, presbyterian  mling-elderism,  all  in  such 
strength,  have  met,  to  give  the  world  assur- 
ance of  a  man !  There  never  entered  the 
brain  of  Hogarth,  or  of  raie  old  Ben,  such  a 
piece  of  Humour  (high  meeting  with  low,  and 
laughter  with  tears)  as,  in  this  brave  old 
Rrquelti,  Nature  has  presented  us  ready-made. 
For  withal  there  is  such  genius  in  him;  rich 
depth  of  character;  indestructible  cheerful- 
ness and  health  Ijreaking  ojji  (in  spile  of  these 
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JWjrce-paper;,;  erer  and  anon, — like  strong 
liunlighl  in  Ihundery  weather.  We  liave  heard 
of  ihe  "slrife  of  Fate  with  Freewill"  prodi 
ing  Greek  Tragedies,  but  never  heard  it  I 
now  produce  such  astonishing  comi co-tragical 
French  Farces.  Blessed  old  Marquis, — or 
else  accursed!  He  is  there,  with  his  broad 
bull-brow;  with  the  huge  cheeJc  bones;  Ihose 
deep  eyes,  glazed  as  in  weariness ;  the  lower 
visage  puckered  into  a  simpering  graciosity, 
which  would  pass  itself  olf  for  a  kind  of  smile. 
What  to  do  with  himl  Welcome,  thou  tough 
old  Marquis,  with  thy  belter  and  thy  worse  1 
There  is  stuff  in  Ihee,  (very  different  from 
moonshine  and  formula;)  and  staff  is  stuff, 
were  it  never  so  crabbed. 

Besides  the  old  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  there 
is  a  Brother,  the  Bailli  de  Mirabeau;  a  man 
who,  serving  as  Knight  of  Malta,  governing  in 
Guadaloupe,  fighting  and  doing  hard  sea-duty, 
has  sown  his  wild  oats  long  since ;  and  settled 
down  here,  in  the  old  "  Castle  of  Mirabeau  on 
its  sheer  rock,"  (for  ihe  Marquis  usually  livf  s 
<■  Bignon,  another  esiate  within  reach  of 
"  ■  ito  one  of  the  worthiest  quiet  uncles 
e-friends.  It  is  very  beautiful,  this 
mild  strength,  mild  clearness  and  justice  of 
the  brave  Bailli,  in  contrast  with  his  brother's 
nodosity;  whom  he  comforts,  defends,  ad- 
muuishes,  even  rebukes;  and  on  the  whole 
reverences  (both  as  head  .Eiquetti  and  as 
Worlci-achooimaster)  beyond  all  living  me 
The  frank  true  love  of  these  two  brothers 
the  fairest  feature  in  Mirabeaudom ;  indeed 
the  only  feature  which  is  always  fair.  Letlers 
pass  conlinually :  in  letter  and  extract  we  ! 
t'rDm  time  to  time,  witness  (iti  these  £ig)it 
chaotic  Volumes)  the  various  personages 
speak  their  dialogue,  unfold  their  farce-tragedy. 
The  yds  Mnpiif  admits  mankind  into  this 
strange  household,  though  stingily,  uncom- 
fortably, and  all  in  darkness,  save  for  his  own 
capricious  dark-lantern.  Seen  jjr  half  seen, 
it  is  a  stage;  as  the  whole  world  is.  What 
with  personages,  what  with  destinies,  no 
stranger  house-drama  was  enacting  on  the 
Earth  at  that  time. 

Under  such  auspices,  which  were  nol  yet 
ripened  into  events  and  fatalities,  but  yel  were 
inevitably  ripening  towards  such,  did  Gabriel 
Honore,  at  the  Mansion  of  Bisnon,  between 
Sens  and  Nemours,  on  the  9ih  day  of  March, 
1749,  grst  see  the  light.  He  was  the  fiAh 
child;  the  second  male  child;  yet  bora  heir, 
the  first  having  died  in  the  cradle.  A  magni. 
ficent  "  enormous"  fellow,  as  the  gossips  had 
to  admit,  almost  with  terror:  the  head  espe- 
cially great;  "two  grinders"  in  it,  already 
shot ! — Bough-hewn,  truly,  yet  with  bulk,  with 
limbs,  vigour  bidding  fair  to  do  honour  to  the 
line.  The  paternal  Marquis  (to  whom  they 
■iaid,  "  N'oyei  pas  ptw,"  Don't  be  frightened) 
e;azed  joyful,  we  can  fancy,  and  nol  fearful,  on 
Jiis  product  of  his;  the  stiff  pedant  features 
relaxing  into  a  veritable  smile.  Smile,  O  pa- 
ternal Marquis :  the  future  indeed  "  veils  sor- 
row and  joy,"  one  knows  not  in  what  proper- 
lion ;  but  here  is  a  new  Riquelti,  whom  the 
gods  setjd;  with  the  rudiments  in  him,  thou 
wouldst  guess,   of  a  very  Hercules,  fit  for 


Twelve  Labours,  which  snreiy  aidtncm^elves 
the  best  joys.  Look  al  the  oaf,  how  he  sprawls. 
No  stranger  Kiquetti  ever  sprawled  under  our 
•Sun :  it  is  as  if.  in  this  thy  man-child,  Destiny 
lad  swept  together  si!  the  wiidnesses  and 
tretiglhs  of  ^e  Riquelti  lineage,  and  flung 
him  forth  as  her  finale  iti  Ihat  kind.  Not 
without  a  vocation !  He  is  the  last  of  the 
ettis ;  and  shall  do  work  long  memorable 
among  mortals. 

Truly,  looking  now  into  the  matter,  we 
light  say,  in  spite  of  the  gossips,  that  on  this 
'hole  Planet,  in  those  years,  therf  was  hardly 
born  such  a  man-child  as  ihis  same,  in  the 
Mansion-honse  of  Bignon,  nol  far  from 
aris,"  whom  they  named  Gabriel  Honore. 
Nowhere,  we  say,  came  Ihere  a  stouier  or 
sr  into  this  Earth;  whither  they  come 
:hing  by  the  legion  and  the  myriad,  out 
of  Eternity  and  Night ! — Except,  indeed,  what 
notable  enough,  one  other  that  arrived  some 
w  months  later,  at  the  town  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  and  got  christened  Johami  Wolfgang 
Goctht,  Then,  again,  in  some  ten  years  more, 
there  came  another  still  liker  Gabriel  Honor^ 
in  his  brawny  ways.  It  was  into  a  mean  hut 
that  this  one  came,  an  infirm  hut,  (which  the 
wind  blew  down  at  the  time,)  in  the  shire  of 
Ayre,  in  Scotland:  him  they  named  Robert 
JimTiB.  These,  in  that  epoch,  were  Ihe  Well- 
born of  the  World;  by  whom  the  world's 
history  was  to  be  carried  on.  Ah  I  could  the 
well-born  of  the  world  be  always  rightly  bred, 
rigblly  enlreaied  Ihere,  what  a  world  were  ill 
But  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  so.  And 
then  few  (hke  that  Frankfort  one)  can  peace- 
ably vanquish  the  world,  with  its  black  im- 
broglios ;  and  shine  above  it,  in  serene  helj, 
to  il,  like  a  sun!  The  most  can  but  Tilani 
colly  vanquish  it,  or  be  vanquished  by  it; 
hence,  instead  of  light,  (stillest  and  strongest 
of  things,)  we  have  but  lightning;  red  fire,  ami! 
oftentimes  conflagrations,  which  are  very 
woful. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  Marquis  Mirabeau  de- 
termined to  give  his  son,  and  heir  of  all  the 
Biquettis,  such  an  education  as  no  Riqueiii  had 
yet  been  privileged  with.  Being  a  world- 
schoolmaster,  (and  indeed  a  Manhtm  Scriblena, 
as  we  here  find,  more  ways  than  one,)  this  was 
not  strange  in  him;  hut  the  results  were  very 
lamentable.  Considering  the  matter  now,  at 
this  impartial  distance,  you  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  good  Marquis;  know  nol  whether  tc 
laugh  at  him,  or  weep  over  him ;  and  on  the 
^hole  are  bound  to  do  both.  A  more  sufficient 
product  of  Nature  than  Ihis  "enormous  Ga- 
briel," as  we  said,  need  not  have  been  wished 
for:  "beating  his  nurse,"  but  then  loving  her, 
and  loving  the  whole  world ;  of  large  desire, 
truly,  but  desire  towards  all  things,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest :  in  other  words,  a  lai^e  mass 
of  life  in  him,  a  large  man  waiting  there !  Does 
he  not  rummage  (the  rough  cub,  now  tenfold 
rougher  by  Ihe  effect  of  small-pox)  in  all 
places,  seeking  something  to  know :  dive  down 
to  the  most  unheard-of  recesses  for  papers  tt. 
read?  Does  he  not,  spontaneously,  give  his 
hat  to  a  peasant-boy  whose  head-^ear  was  de- 
feclive  1  He  writes  the  most  sagacious  things, 
in  his  fifth  year,  extempore,  at  table ;  setting 
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fonh  what  "JtfonriiOT-  Mo!'  (Mr.  Me)  is  bound 
lo  do.  A  rough  strong  (^duidc  s(  uI.  nf  the 
frankest  open  temper;  full  of  loving  fire  and 
strength;  looking  out  so  brisk  wiih  his  clear 
hazel  eyes,  with  his  brisk  sturdy  bulk,  what 
might  not  fax?  breeding  have  done  for  him  ! 
On  so  many  occasions,  one  feels  as  if  he  need- 
ed nothing  in  the  world  but  to  be  well  let  alone. 
But  no;  the  scientilic  paternal  hand  musl 
inliTfere,  al  every  turn,  to  assist  Nature:  the 
young  lion's  whelp  has  to  grow  up  all  bestrap- 
ped,  bemozzled  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner: shall  wax  and  unfold  himself  by  Ihenry 
of  education,  by  square  and  rule, — going  punc- 
tual, all  the  way,  (ike  Harrison  Clockwork,  ac- 
cording Id  the  theoretic  program ;  or  eUc — !  0 
Marquis,  world-schoolmaster,  what  theory  of 
education  is  this  T  No  lion's  whelp  or  young 
Mirabeau  will  go  lilre  clockwork,  but  far  other- 
wise "He  that  spareih  the  rod  hateth  the  child;" 
that  t-n  its  side  is  true :  and  yet  Nature,  too,  is 
strong;  "Nature  will  come  running  back,  though 
thou  expel  her  with  a  fork!"  In  one  point  of  view 
there  is  nothing  more  Hogarthian  comic  than 
this  long  Peter  Peeble's  gan^iagplea  of  "Mar- 
quis Mirabeau  veriai  Nature  and  others:"  yet 
in  a  deeper  point  of  view  it  is  but  loi>  serious. 
Candid  history  will  say  that  whatsoever  of 
worst  it  was  in  the  power  of  art  to  do,  against 
this  young  Gabriel  Honor^,  was  done.  Nut 
with  unkind  intentions ;  nay,  with  intentions 
which,  at  least,  began  in  kindness.  How  much 
better  was  Burns'seducation.Cthoogh  this,  loo, 
went  on  nnder  the  grimmest  pressures.)  on  the 
wild  hill-side,  by  the  brave  peasant's  hearth, 
with  no  theory  of  education  atall,  but  poverty, 
toil,  tempest,  and  the  handles  of  the  plough! 

At  bottom,  the  Marquis's  wish  and  purpose 
was  not  complex,  but  simple.  Thai  Gabriel 
Honori  de  Eiqueiti  shall  become  the  very 
same  man  that  Victor  de  Riquetti  is;  perfect 
ss  he  is  perfect:  this  will  satisfy  the  fond  fa- 
ttens heart,  and  nothing  short  of  this.  Better 
eiemplar,  tmly,  were  hard  to  find ;  and  yet,  O 
Victor  de  Riquetti,  poor  Gabriel,  on  his  side, 
wishes  to  be  Gabriel  and  not  Victor!  Stiffer 
loving  Pedant  never  had  a  more  elastic  loving 
Pupil.  Offences  {of  mere  f/na'ii-ifj,  mere  natural 
upringing-up.  for  most  part)  accumulate  by 
addition:  Madame  Pailly  and  the  coniidetitial 
servants,  on  this  aa  on  all  matters,  are  busy. 
Tlie  household  ilseif  is  darkening,  the  mistress 
of  it  gone;  the  Lawsuits  (and  by-and-by  Di- 
vorce-Lawsuits) have  begun.  Worse  will  grow 
Hiorse,  and  ever  worse,  till  Rhadaraanthus- 
Scriblerns  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  swaying 
vainly  Ihe  sceptre  of  order,  see  himself  envi- 
roned by  a  waste  chaos  as  of  Bedlam.  Stiff  is 
he;  elastic  (and  yet  still  loving,  reverent) 
his  son  and  pupil.  Thus  cruelty,  and  yea 
ings  that  must  be  suppressed ;  indignant  re- 
volt, and  hot  tears  of  penitence,  alternate,  in 
the  strangest  way,  between  the  two;  and  for 
long  years  our  young  Alcides  has  (by  Destiny, 
his  own  Demon,  and  Juno  de  Paitly)  Labours 
enough  imposed  on  him. 

But.  to  judge  what  a  task  was  set  this  poor 
paternal  Marquis,  let  us  listen  to  the  followinj 
EDCcessive  utterances  from  him;  which  hi 
emits,  in  letter  after  letter,  mostly  into  the  ea 
sf  hlj  Brulher  the  good  Bailii.  Cluck,  cluck,— 


lot  as  the  sound  of  an  agitated  parent- 
now  in  terror,  now  in  anger,  at  the  brood 
it  has  broughi  out  1 

"'This  creature  promises  lo  be  a  very  pret- 
ty subjecL'  '  Talent  in  plenty,  and  cleverness, 
but  more  faults  still  inherent  in  the  substance 
of  him."  'Only  just  come  into  life,  and  the 
eitrsvasation  (eiiravasontnl)  of  the  thing  al- 
ready visible !  A  spirit  cross-grained,-  fantas- 
tic, iracund,  incompatible,  tending  towards 
evil  before  knowing  it,  or  being  capable  of  it." 
'A  high  heart  under  the  jacket  of  a  boy;  it 
has  a  strange  instinct  of  pride  this  creature  i 
noble  withal ;  the  embryo  of  *a  shaggy-beaded 
bully  and  killcow,  that  would  swallow  all  the 
world,  and  is  not  twelve  years  old  yet.'  'A 
type,  profoundly  inconceivable,  of  baseness, 
sbeerdull  grossness,  (placiituU  alisolue,)  and  the 
quality  of  your  dirty,  ron°h-crasted  caterpillar, 
thai  will  uncrusi  itself  or  fly.'  'An  intelli- 
gence, a  memory,  a  capacity,  that  strike  yon, 
that  astonish,  that  frighlen  you.'  'A  nothing 
bedizened  with  crotchets.  May  fling  dnst  in 
the  eyes  of  silly  women,  but  will  never  be  the 
fonith  part  a  man,  if  by  good  luck  he  be  any 
thing.'  '  One  whom  you  may  call  ill-lwrn, 
this  elder  lad  of  mine;  who  bodes,  at  least 
hitherto,  as  if  he  could  become  nothing  but  a 
madman:  almost  invincibly  maniac,  with  all 
the  vile  qualities  of  the  maternal  slock  over 
and  above.  As  he  has  a  great  many  masters, 
and  all,  from  \he  confessor  lo  the  comrade.are 
so  many  reporters  for  me,  I  see  the  nature  of 
the  beast,  and  don't  think  tre  shall  evt 
good  wilTi  him.'" 

in  a  word,  offences  (of  elasticity  or  expan- 
sivity) have  accumulated  to  such  height,  in 
the  lad's  ftllHenlh  year,  that  there  is  a  determi- 
nation taken,  on  the  part  of  Hhadamanihus- 
Scriblerus,  to  pack  him  out  of  doors,  one  way 
or  the  other.  After  various  plannings,  the  plan 
of  one  Abb£  Choquenard's  Boarding.sc.bool  is 
fallen  upon:  the  rebellious  Expansive  shall  to 
Paris;  there,  under  fern !a and  short-commons, 
contract  himself  and  consider.  Farther,  as  thfe 
name  Mirabeau  is  honourable  and  right  ho- 
nourable, he  shall  not  bare  ihe  honour  of  il ; 
never  again,  but  be  called  Pierre  Bugiere,  till 
his  ways  decidedly  alter.  This  Pkri-e  Bvj/iert 
was  the  name  of  an  estate  of  his  mother's  in 
the  Limousin :  sad  fuel  of  those  smoking  law- 
suits which  at  length  blazed  ont  as  divorce- 
lawsuits.  Wearing  this  melancholy  nich-namo 
of  Peter  Bufti^re,  as  a  perpetual  badge,  had 
poor  Gabriel  HonorS  lo  go  about  for  a  number 
of  years;  like  a  misbehaved  soldier  with  liis 
eyebrows  shaven  off;  alas,  only  a  fifteen- 
years'  recruit  yel,  too  yonng  for  that ! 

Nevertheless,  named  or  shorn  of  his  name, 
Peter  or  Gabriel,  the  youth  himself  was  still 
there.  At  ChoquenaM's  Boarding-school,  as 
always  afterwards  in  life,  he  carries  with  him, 
he  unfolds  and  employs,  the  qualities  which 
Nature  gave,  which  no  shearing  or  shaving  of 
art  and  mistreatment  could  take  away.  The 
Filt  Jdoptif  gives  a  grand  list  of  studies  fol- 
lowed, acquisitions  made:  ancient  languages, 
("  and  we  have  a  thousand  proofs  of  his  inde- 
fatigable tenacity  in  this  respect;")  modern 
languages,  English,  Italian,  German,  Spanish ; 
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sign  pictorial  and  geomelrical;  music,  so  as 
to  read  it  at  si^iit  nay,  lo  coir^ose  in  it;  sing- 
ing, to  a  high  degree;  ■' equitation,  fencing, 
dancing,  swimming,  and  tennis ;"  if  only  the 
half  of  which  were  true,  can  we  say  that 
Pierre  Buliiere  spent  his  time  ill?  What  is 
morfc  precisely  certain,  the  disgraced  Bufiiere 
worksd  his  way  very  soon  into  the  good  affec- 
tions of  all  and  sundry,  in  this  House  of  Dici- 
pline,  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  school- 
fellows, teachers,  the  AtM  Choqnenard  him- 
self. For,  said  the  paternal  Marquis,  he  has 
the  tongue  of  the  old  Serpent!  In  fact,  it  is 
very  notable  how  poor  Bnffiere,  Comte  de  Mi- 
rabeau,  revolutionary  King  Biquetti,  or  what- 
ever else  they  might  call  him,  let  him  come, 
under  what  discommendation  he  might,  into 
any  circle  of  men,  was  sure  to  make  Ihem  his 
ere  lonjr.    To  the  last,  no  man  could  look  into 
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him.  He  could  lalt  men  outT,  then  1  Yes,  0 
Reader:  and  he  conid  net  men  over  i  for  at 
bottom,  Ihal  was  it.  The  lai^e  open  soul  of 
the  man,  purposing  deliberately  no  paltry,  un- 
kindly, or  dishonest  thing  towards  any  crea- 
ture, was  felt  to  be  withal  a  hrnlktr't  soul.  De- 
faced by  black  drossy  obscurations  very  m 
hut  yet  shining  out,  lustrous,  warm;  i; 
troublous  effulgence,  great !  That  a  ma 
loved  the  belter  by  men  the  nearer  they  i 
to  him  :  is  not  this  the  fact  of  all  facts ! 
know  what  exietit  of  prudential  diploi 
(good,  indifTerent,  and  even  bad)  a  man 
aslt  public  opinion,  jonrnalislic  riimnor,  i 
most  the  persons  he  dines  with  :  lo  know  what 
of  real  worth  is  in  him,  ask  infinitely  deeper 
and  farther  i  ask,  first  of  al!,  those  who  have 
tried  by  experiment ;  who,  were  they  the  fool- 
ishest  people,  can  answer  pertinently  here  if 
anywhere.  "Those  at  a  distance  esteem  o" 
me  a  little  worse  than  I;  those  near  at  hand 
little  belter  than  I;"  so  said  the  good  S 
Thomas  Browne ;  so  will  all  men  say  who 
have  mach  to  say  on  that. 

The  Choquenard  Military  Boarding-School 
having,  if  not  fulfilled  its  functions.  ye(  ceased 
lobeahouse  of  penance,  and  failed  of  its  func- 
tion. Marquis  Mirabean  delerminded  to  try  the 
Army.  Nay,  it  would  seem,  the  wicked  mother 
has  been  privily  sending  him  money;  which 
he,  the  traitor,  has  accepted!  To  the 
therefore.  And  so  Pierre  Buffiere  has  a  b 
on  his  big  head  ;  the  shaggy  pock-pitted  visage 
looks  martially  from  under  horse-hair  and 
clear  metal;  he  dresses  rank,  with  tight  bridle- 
hand  and  drawn  falchion,  in  (he  town  of 
Saintes,  as  a  bold  volunteer  dragoon.  His  age 
was  but  eighteen  as  yet,  and  some  months. 

The   people  of  Saintes  grew   to  like   him 
amazingly;  would  even  "have  lent  him  money 
to  any  extent."    His  Colonel,  one  De  LamberL 
proved  to  be  a  martinet,  of  sharp  sour  temper  : 
the  shaggy  visage  of  Bufiiere,  radiant  through 
its   seaminess   with   several   things,  had  r   ' 
altogether    the    happiness    to    content    hi 
Furthermore  there  was  an  .^rcfter  (Bailiff) 
Sainies,   who   had   a  daughter:   she,   fooli 
minx,  liked  the  ButSere  visage  bella-  even  than 
the  Colonel's!     For  one  can  fancy  what 
pleader  Buffiere  was,  in  this  great  cause ;  wi 
the  tongue  of  the  old  serpent.    It  was  his  first 


imouielle;  plainly  triumphant:  the  beginning 
of  a  quite  unheard-of  career  iu  that  kind.  The 
iggrieved  Colonel  emitted  "satires,"  through 
he  mess-rooms  ;  this  bold  volunteer  dragoon 
vas  not  the  man  to  give  him  worse  than  he 
brought  r  mailers  fell  into  a  very  unsatisfactory 
between  them.  To  crown  the  whole, 
ire  went  one  evening  {contrary  to  wont, 
and  always)  to  the  gaming-table,  and 
lost  four  louts.  Insubordination,  Gambling, 
Archer's  daughter:  Rhadamanlhus  thunder 
fron  Bignon:  Bufiiere  doffs  his  basnet,  flies 
covertly  to  Paris.  Negotiation  there  now  was; 
ifidential  spy  lo  Sainles;  coiTespondence, 
nination  :  Dupontde  Nemours  as  daysman 
between  a  Colonel  and  a  Marquis,  both  in 
high  wrath, — Bufiiere  to  pay  the  piper!  Con- 
fidential spy  takes  evidence;  the  whole  atrocity 
comes  to  light :  what  will  thon  do,  0  Marquis, 
with  this  devil's  child  of  Ihinel  Send  him  lo 
Surinam ;  let  the  tropical  heats  and  rain  tame 
the  hot  liver  of  him ! — so  whispered  paternal 
BrutDS-ju  slice  and  Pailly;  but  milder  thoughts 
prevailed.  leUre  de  Cachei  and  the  Isle  of 
Rhe  shall  he  tried  first.  Thither  fares  poor 
BufKere;  not  with  Archers' daughters,  but  with 
Archers;  amid  the  dull  rustle  and  autnmnal 
brown  of  the  falling  leaves  of  1768,  his  nine- 
teenth autumn-  It  is  his  second  Hercules'  La- 
hour;  the  Choquenard  Boarding-house  was 
the  first.  Bemoaned  by  the  loud  Atlantic  he 
shall  sit  there,  in  winter  season,  under  ward 
ofa  Bailli  d'Anlan,  governor  of  the  place,  and 
said  to  be  a  very  Cerberus. 

AlRh^  the  old  game  is  played:  in  few  weeks, 
the  Cerberns  Bailli  is  Bufflere's;  baying,  out 
of  all  his  throats,  in  Bufflere's  behalf!  What 
"sorcery"  is  this  that  the  rebellious  prodigy 
has  in  him,  O  Marquis!  Hypocrisy, cozenage 
which  nogovemorof  strong  places  can  resist! 
Noihing  short  of  the  hot  swamps  of  Surinam 
will  hold  him  quiet,  then!  Happily  there  is 
fighting  in  Corsica;  Paoli  fighting  on  his  last 
legs  there;  and  Baron  deVaux  wants  fresh 
troops  against  him.  Buffiere,  though  he  likes 
not  the  cause,  will  go  thither  gladly ;  and  fight 
his  very  best:  how  happy  if,  by  any  fighting, 
he  can  conquer  back  his  baptismal  name,  and 
some  gleam  of  paternal  tolerance !  After 
much  soliciting,  his  prayer  is  acceded  to: 
Buffiere,  with  the  rank  now  of  "Sub-lieutenant 
of  Fool,  in  the  Legion  of  Lorraine,"  gets  across 
the  country  to  Toulon,  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  enters  "on  the  plain  which  furrows  itself 
without  plough"  (euphuistic  for  ncean .-)  "  God 
grant  he  may  not  have  to  row  there  one  day," 
— in  red  cap,  as  convict  galley-slave!  Such 
is  the  paternal  benediction  and  prayer;  which 
was  realized.  Nay,  BufS^re,  it  would  seem, 
before  qnitling  Eochelle,  indeed  "hardly  yet 
two  hoars  out  of  the  fortress  of,  Ehi,'  had 
fallen  into  a  new  atrocity,— his  first  duel;  a 
certain  quondam  messmate  (discharged  for 
swindling)  having  claimed  acqaaintance  with 
him  on  the  streets ;  which  claim  Bufiiere  saw 
good  10  refuse;  and  even  to  resist,  when  de- 
manded at  \he  sword's  point !  The  "  Corsicau 
eer"  (ftibuslier  Corse-)  that  he  is  ! 
Corsican  Buccaneer  did,  as  nsual,  a 
or  two  giants'  work  iti  Corsica;  fight- 
iting,  loving;  "eight .hours  a  hay  of 
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study;"  and  gained  golden  opiiiioDS  from  all 

notion  that  Namre  had  meanthim  for  a  soldier; 
he  felt  su  equable  and  at  home  in  that  busi- 
ness,—the  wreck  of  discordant  death-tumult, 
and  roar  of  cannon  serving  as  a  fine  regulatoo' 
marching- music  for  him.  Doubtless  Nature 
meant  him  for  a  Man  of  Action ;  as  she  means 
all  great  souls  chat  have  a  strong  bodj  to  dwell 
in:  bnt  Nature  will  adjust  heriJclf  to  mrfch. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  (in  May,  1770,) 
Buffiere  gets  back  to  Toulon;  with  much  manu- 
Bcripl  in  his  pocket;  his  head  full  of  raililary 
and  all  other  lore,  "like  a  library  turned  topsy- 
lorry ;"  his  character  much  risen,  as  we  said, 
with  every  one.  The  brave  Bailli  Mirabean, 
though  almost  a^ainsi  principle,  cannot  refuse 
to  see  a  chief  nephew,  as  he  passes  so  near 
the  old  Castle  on  the  Durance :  the  good  uncle 
is  charmed  with  him;  finds,  "under  features 
terribij  seamed  and  altered  from  what  they 
were,"  (bodily  and  mentally,)  all  thai  is  royal' 
and  strong,  nay,  an  "  e;f pression  of  something 
refined,  something  gracious;"  declares  him, 
■fler  several  days  of  incessant  talk,  to  be  the 
best  fellow  on  earth,  (if  well  dealt  with,}  who 
will  shape  into  statesman,  generalissimo,  pope, 
what  thou  pleasest  lo  desire !  Or,  shall  we 
give  poor  Bufiiere's  lestimonial  in  mess-room 
dialect;  in  its  native  twanging  vociferosity, 
and  garnished  with  old  oaths, — which,  alas, 
have  become  for  us  almost  old  prayers  now, — 
the  vociferous  Moustachio-fignres,  whom  Ihey 
twanged  through,  having  all  vanished  so  long 
since :  "  Morbleu,  Montiewr,  VAbbi:  c'eU  im  gar- 
^n,  diahlement  lAf,-  TTiais  t^at  un  hoti  gav^yi, 
gui  a  de  Ctsprit  comme  IroU  rent  trtille  diablea;  tl 
parblea,  k»  homtno  trh  brave," 

Moved  by  all  manner  of  testimonials  and 
entreaties   from   uncle  and  family,  the  rigid 
Marquis  consents,  not  without  difficulty,  lo  s. 
this  anomalous  Peter  Bnffiere  of  his;  and  the 
after  solemn  deliberation,  even  lo   un-Peler 
him,  and  give  him  back  his  name.    It  was  in 
September  that  they  met;  at  Aignesperse,  in 
the  Limousin  near  the  lands  of  Pierre  Boiiffiere. 
Soft  rnlh  comes  stealing  through  the  Rhada- 
manihine  heart;  tremblings  of faiuthope  even, 
which,  however,  must  veil  itself  in  aasieriry 
and  rigidity.  The  Marquis  writes;  "Iperorale 
him  very  mnch;"  observe  "my  man,  how  he 
droops  his  nose,  and  looks  fixedly,  a  sign 
he  is  reflecting;  or  whirls  away  bis  head, 
ing  a  tear :  serious,  now  mild,  now  severe, 
give  it  him  alternately;  it  is  thus  I  mar  _ 
the  mouth  of  this  fiery  animal."     Had  he  but 
read    the    Ephdmiridet,  the    Ecrniomiquei,   the 
Precis  dee  EUnitns  ("  the  most  laboured  book  I 
have  done,lhoi^h  I  wrote  it  in  such  health:") 
had  he  but  got  grounded  in  my  Political  " 
nomy  !     Which,  however,  he  does  not  ta 
with  any  heart.  On  the  contrary.he  unhappily 
finds  it  hollow,  pragmatical,  a  barren  jinglf 
of  formulas;   pedantic  eren;  nnnutrilive   as 
the  east  wind.    Blasphemous  words;  which 
(or  the  like  of  them)  any  eavesdropper  !ia 
lij  report  lo  "  the  Master !" — And  yel,  after  all, 
is  it  not  a  brave  Gabriel  this  rough-built  yout 
Hercules;  and  has   finished  handsomely  h 
Second  Labour]     The  head  of  the  fellow 

a  wind-mill   and  fire-mill   of  ideas."    Tl 


War-office  makes  him  captain,  and  he  is  pas- 
"inale  for  following  soldiership:  but  then, 
luckily,  your  Alexander  needs  such  tools  ^ 
whole  world  for  workshop!  "Where  are 
:  armies  and  herring-shoals  of  men  lo  come 
from  !  Does  he  think  I  have  money,"  snuffles 
the  old  Marquis,  "to  get  him  up  baltie.s  like 
Harlequin  and  Scaramouch  1"  The  fooll  he 
shall  settle  down  into  ruralily  ;  first,  however, 
thongh  it  is  a  risk,  see  a  little  of  Paris. 
At  Paris,  through  winter,  the  brave  Gabriel 
Tries  alt  before  him ;  shines  in  saloons,  in 
the  VersailleS'CEil-de-Bceuf;  dines  with  yoar 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (young  Chartres,  not  yet  he- 
me Egnlie,  hob-nobbing  with  him;)  dines 
ith  your  Gu^m^nSs,  Btoglies,  and  mere 
Grandeurs ;  and  is  invited  to  hum.  Even  the 
'omen  are  charmed  with  him,  and  rustle 
?ir  satins;  such  a  light  has  not  risen  in  the 
(Eil-de-Bosuf  for  some  while.  Grant,  0  Mar- 
quis, that  there  are  worse  sad-dogs  than  this. 
The  Marquis  grants  partially;  and  yet,  and 
yel  r  Few  things  are  noiabler  than  these  suc- 
isive  surveys  by  the  old  Marquis,  critically 
inning  his  young  Count: — 
"I  am  on  my  guard;  remembering  how 
acily  of  head  may  deceive  you  as  lo  a  cha- 
pter of  morass  (_de  tourbe :)  but,  all  considered 
;  must  give  him  store  of  exercise;  what  the 
devil  else  lo  do  with  such  exuberance,  inlel- 
ieclual  and  sanguineous  ?  I  know  no  woman 
but  the  Empress  of  Russia  wiih  whom  this 
man  were  good  to  marry  yet,'  '  Hard  lo  find 
a  dog  (drffe)  that  had  more  talent  and  action 
in  the  head  of  him  than  this;  he  would  reduce 
the  devil  to  terms.'  '  Thy  nephew  Whirlwind 
(COuragan)  assisw  me;  yesterday  the  valet 
Luce,  who  is  a  sort  of  privileged  simpleton, 
said  pleasantly, "  Confess.  M.  le  Comie,  a  man's 
body  is  very  unhappy  to  carry  a  head  like 
ihal."'  '  The  le'-riblcgifl  of  fianiivirily  (as  Pope 
Gregory  called  it  1)  tte  mms  the  great  people 
here  round  his  linger.'  Or  again,  though  all 
this  is  some  years  afterwards:  'They  have 
never  done  telling  me  that  ho  is  easy  lo  set 
a-rearing;  that  you  cannot  speak  to  him  re- 
proachfully but  his  eyes,  his  lips,  his  colour 
testify  that  all  isaimwgmaj;  on  theotherhand, 
the  smallest  word  of  tenderness  will  make  him 
burst  into  tears,  and  he  would  fling  himself 
into  the  fire  for  you.'  'I pass  my  life  in 
cramming  him  (d  tr  Aou.™-)  with  principles, 
with  all  that  I  know;  for  this  man,  ever  the 
same  as  to  his  fundamental  properties,  has  done 
nothing  by  these  long  and  solid  studies  but  aug- 
ment the  rubbish-heap  in  his  head,  which  is  a 
library  turned  iops)--turvy ;  and  then  his  talent 
for  dazzling  by  superficiajs,  for  he  has  swal' 
ha^ed  aUfariimUa,  and  cannot  substantiate  any 
thing.'  'A  wicker-basket,lhatlels all  through; 
disorder  born;  credulous  as  anurse;  indiscreet; 
aliai^  (kind  of  while  liar)  'hy  exaggeration, 
aflSrmation,  effrontery,  without  need,  and  merely 
lo  tell  hi.stories ;  a  confidence  that  dazzles  you 
on  everything;  cleverness  and  talent  without 
limit.  For  the  rest,  the  vices  have  infinitely 
less  root  in  him  than  the  virtues ;  all  is  facility, 
impetuosity,  in  effectuality,  (not  for  want  of 
fire,  but  of  plan;)  wrong-spun,  ravelled  {d* 
faa,)H£)  in  character:  a  mind  that  meditates  in 
the  vague,  and  bnilds  of-^oap-bell^'    'Soila 
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of  the  bitter  ugliness,  the  interoadent  step,  the 
Irenchanl  breathless  blown-up  precipitation, 
and  the  look,  or,  to  say  belter,  the  atrocious 
eyebrow  of  this  man  when  he  listens  atid  re- 
flects, something  lold  me  that  it  was  ail  but  a 
scarecrow  of  old  cloth,  this  ferocious  oofward 
garniioreofhis;  that,  ai  botlom,  here  was  per- 
haps  the  man  in  all  Fratice  least  capable  of 
deliberate  wickedness.'  'Pie  and  jay  by  in- 
stinct,' 'Wholly  reflex  and  reverberance  {(out 
di  reflet  et  de  Timrbere)  ;  drawn  to  the  right  by 
\\i  iiearl,  to  the  left  by  his  head,  which  he 
ca7rie9  four  paces  from  him.'  'May  become 
the  CoryphKUS  of  the  Time.'  'A  blinkard 
(mi/op<)  precipitancy,  b<im  with  him,  which 
makes  him  take  the  quagmire  for  firm  earth — '" 
Cluck,  cluck,— in  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
what  prodigy  is  this  I  have  hatched  1  Web- 
fontcd,  broad-billed;  which  will  rnn  anddrown 
itself,  if  Mercy  and  the  parent-fowl  prevent 

How  inexpressibly  Irae,  meanwhile,  is  this 
that  the  old  Marquis  says :  "  He  has  swal- 
lowed all  formulas"  (_ila  kutnllnuleslnfimmlfs) 
and  made  away  with  them !  Formulas,  indeed, 
if  we  think  of  it,  Formulas  and  Gabriel  Honor* 
had  been,  and  were  to  be,  at  death-feud  from 
first  to  last.  What  formulas  of  this  formalized 
(established)  world  had  been  a  kiud  one  to 
Gabriel?  His  soul  could  find  no  shefier  in 
them,  they  were  unbelievable;  his  body  no 
solacement,  they  were  tyrannical,  unfair.  If 
there  were  not  pnlndam  and  substance  be- 
yond formulas,  and  it)  spile  of  ihcro,  then 
wo  to  him!  To  this  man  formulas  would 
yield  no  eiisience  or  habitalioo,  if  it  were  not 
in  the  Isle  of  Rhe  and  such  places ;  but  threat- 
ened to  choke  the  life  out  of  him:  either 
formulas  or  he  must  go  the  wall;  and  so,  after 
a  tough  fight,  ihey,  as  it  proves,  will  go.  So 
cunningly  thrifty  is  DesUny;  and  is  quicLly 
shaping  her  tools  for  the  work  they  are  to  do, 
while  she  seeihs  but  spoiling  and  breaking 
them !  For,  consider,  O  Marquis,  whether 
France  her.-elf  will  not,  by-and-by,  have  to 
swallow  a  formula  or  iwol  This  sight  thou 
lookest  on  from  the  hatha  of  Mount  d'Or,  dues 
it  not  bode  something  of  that  kindl  A  sum- 
mer day  in  the  year  1777:— 

"  ■  O  Madame  !  the  narrations  I  would  give 
you  if  I  had  not  a  score  of  letters  to  answer, 
on  dull  sad  business!  I  would  paint  to  you 
the  votive  feast  of  this  town,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th.  The  savages  descending  in  tor- 
rents from  the  Mountains, — nur  people  ordered 
not  to  stir  out.  The  curate  with  surplice  and 
stole  ;  public  jnslice  in  periwig  ;  JHare'cftiKs.e, 
sabre  in  hand,  guarding  the  place,  before  the 
bagpipes  mere  permitted  to  begin.  The  dance 
interrupted,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  by 
battle;  the  cries  and  fierce  hissings  of  the 
children,  of  the  infirm,  and  other  onlookers, 
ogling  it,  tarring  it  on,  as  the  mob  does  when 
dogs  fight.  Frightful  men,  or  rather  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  forest,  in  coarse  woollen  jupes  and 
broad  girths  of  leather,  studded  with  copper 
nails;  of  gigantic  stature,  heightened  by  the 
high  sabots;  rising  still  higher  on  tip-toe,  to 
look  at  the  battle;  beating  time  to  it;  rnbhing 
their  sides  with  (heir  elbows:  their  lace  hag- 
gard, covered  with  their  long  greasy  hair ;  top 


of  the  visage  waxing  pale,  bottom  of  it  twisting 
itself  into  the  rudiments  of  a  cruel  laugh,  a 
ferocious  impatience. — And  these  people  pay 
the  iaiUel  And  you  want  to  take  from  them 
their  salt  Coo!  And  yon  know  not  what  you 
strip  bare,  or,  as  yon  call  it,  govern;  what, 
with  the  heedless,  cowardly  squirt  of  yoar  pen, 
you  will  think  you  can  continue  sirippingwith 
impunity  for  ever,  till  the  Catastrophe  come! 
Such  sights  recall  dety  thoughts  to  one.  '  Poor 
Jean-Jacques!'  I  said  to  myself;  'they  that 
sent  thee,  and  thy  System,  to  copy  music  among 
such  a  People  as  these  same,  have  confuted 
thy  System  but  ill !'  But,  on  (he  other  hand, 
these  thoughts  were  consolatory  for  a  man  who 
has  all  his  life  preached  the  necessity  of  solac- 
ing the  poor,  of  universal  instruction  ;  who  has 
tried  to  show  what  such  instruction  and  such 
solacement  ought  to  be,  if.  it  would  form  a 
barrier  (the  sole  possible  barrier)  between  op- 
pression and  revolt ;  the  sole  bnt  the  infallible 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  high  and  the  low! 
Ah,  Madame !  this  government  by  blind-man's- 
buff,  stumbling  along  too  far,  will  end  by  the 


(0  think  how  the  whole  world  might  have  gone 
so  differently,  but  Cir  this  very  prophet  1  Had 
the  young  Mirabeau  had  a  father  as  other  men 
have ;  or  even  no  father  at  all !  Consider  him, 
in  that  case,  rising  by  natural  gradation,  by 
(he  rank,  the  opportunity,  the  irrepressible 
buoyant  faculties  he  had,  step  aller  step,  to 
official  place, — to  the  chief  ofiicial  place;  as  in 
a  lime  when  Turgots,  Neckers,  and  men  of 
ability,  were  grown  indispensable,  he  was  sure 
to  have  done.  By  natural  witchery  he  be- 
witches Marie  Antoinette ;  her  most  of  all,  with 
her  quick  susceptive  instincts,  her  quick  sense 
for  whatever  was  great  and  noble,  her  quick 
haired  for  whatever  was  pedantic,  Neckerish, 
Fayeltish,  and  pretending  to  be  great  King; 
Louis  is  a  nullity;  happily  then  reduced  to  be 
one:  there  would  then  have  been  at  the  sommit 
of  France  the  one  French  man  who  could  have 
grappled  with  (hat  great  question  ;  who,  yield- 
ing and  refusing,  managing,  guiding,  and,  in 
short,  sfemg  and  daring  whal  was  to  be  done, 
had  perhaps  saved  France  her  Revolution; 
remaking  her  by  peaceabler  methods!  But 
to  the  Supreme  Powers  it  seemed  not  so. 
Once  after  a  thonsand  years  all  nations  were 
to  see  the  great  Conflagration  and  Self-com- 
bustion of  3  Nation,— and  learn  from  it  if  they 
could.  And  now.for  a  Swallower  of  Formulas, 
was  there  a  belter  schoolmaster  on  earth  than 
this  very  Friend  of  Men ;  a  better  education 
conceivable  than  this  which  Alcides-Mirabeaa 
had  1  Trust  in  heaven,  good  reader,  for  th<{ 
fate  of  nations,  for  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

Gabriel  HonorS  has  acquitted  himself  so  well 
in  Paris,  turning  the  great  people  round  his 
thumb,  with  that  "fimd  gaillaril,"  (basis  o( 
gayety,)  with  that  terribh  <lria  'It  la  familiariti, 
with  those  ways  he  has.  Neither,  in  the  quite 
opposite  Man-of-basiness  department,  when 
summer  comes  and  rurality  with  it,  is  he  foond 
wanting.    In  the  summer  of  the  year,  the  oln 
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Friend  of  Men  despatches  him  lo  the  Limonsin, 
to  his  own  estate  of  Pierre  Buffidre,  or  his 
wife's  own  estate,  (under  the  law-balance  about 
this  lime;)  lo  see  whether  any  thing  can  be 
done  for  men  there.  Much  is  to  be  done  there ; 
Ihe  Peasants,  short  of  all  things,  even  of 
viclnals,  here  as  everywhere,  wear  "  a  settled 
Kuffre-douleuT  (pain-stricken)  look,  as  if  they 
reckoned  that  the  pillage  of  men  was  an  inevi- 
table ordinance  of  Heaven,  to  be  unl  up  with 
like  the  wind  and  the  hail."  Here,  iii  the 
solitude  of  the  Limousin,  Gabriel  is  still 
Gabriel:  he  rides,  he  writes,  and  runs;  eats 
oat  of  the  poor  people's  pots;  speaks  to 
Iheoi,  redre.sses  them  ;  institutes  a  court  of 
Villager  Praudhommei  (good  men  and  true). — 
once  more  carries  all  before  hiin.  Confess,  O 
Rhada  man  thine  Marquis,  we  say  again,  that 
there  are  worse  sad-dogs  than  this !  "  He  is," 
confesses  the  Marquis, "  the  Demon  of  Ihe  Im- 
possible," (fe  dimim  de  la  those  inipossthk.') 
Host  true  this  also:  impoisible  is  a  word  not  in 
his  dictionary.  Thus  the  same  Gabriel  Honore, 
long  afterwards,  (as  Dumont  will  witness,) 
orders  his  secretary  to  do  some  miracle  or 
other,  miraculous  within  the  time.  The  secre- 
tary answers,  "  Monsieur,  il  ts  impossible," 
" Impossible  1"  answers  Gabriel:  "  Ke  mediiei 
jamaii  ce  beti  de  mol,"  (Never  name  to  me  thai 
blockhead  of  a  word !)  Really,  one  would  say, 
a  goodfellow,  were  he  well  dealt  with, — though 
Glill  broad-billed,  and  with  latent  tendencies  to 
take  the  water.  The  following  otherwise  in- 
signilicantLeiter,  addressed  to  the  Baillt,  ^^eems 
to  us  worth  copying.  Is  not  his  young  Lord- 
ship, if  still  in  the  dandy-state  and  slyle-of- 
mockery,  very  handsome  in  it ;  standing  there 
in  the  snowl  It  is  of  date  December,  1771, 
and  far  onwards  on  the  road  towards  Mirabeao 
Castle ! 

"  Fracti  hello  lalisque  rcputei  dvtlorei  DanaUm : 
here,  dear  uncle,  is  a  beginning  in  good  Latin, 
which  means  that  I  am  broken  with  fatigue, 
not  having,  this  whole  week,  slept  more  than 
sentinels  do ;  and  sounding,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  wheels  of  my  vehicle,  most  of  the  ruts 
and  jolts  that  lie  between  Paris  and  Marseilles. 
Ruts  deep  and  numerous.  Moreover,  my  axle 
broke  between  Mucreau,  Roman^,  Chambertin, 
and  Beaune-,  the  centre  of  four  wine  districts; 
what  a  geographical  point,  if  I  had  had  the  wit 
to  be  a  drunkard!  The  ipischief  happened 
towards  five  in  the  evening;  my  lackey  had 
gone  on  before.  There  fell  nothing  at  the  time 
but  melted  snow;  happily  it  afterwards  took 
some  consistency.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Beaune  made  me  hope  to  lind  genius  in  the 
natives  of  the  country:  I  had  need  of  good 
counsel;  the  devil  counselled  me  at  first  to 
swear,  but  that  whim  passed,  and  I  fell  by  pre- 
ference into  the  temptation  of  laughing;  for  a 
holy  priest  came  jogging  up.  wrapt  to  the  chin ; 
against  the  blessed  visage  of  whom  the  sleet 
was  beating,  which  made  him  cut  so  singular 
a  face,  that  I  think  this  was  Ihe  thing  drove  me 
ftom  swearing.  The  holy  man  inquired, 
seeing  my  chaise  on  its  beam-ends,  and  one  of 
the  wheels  wanting,  whether  any  thing  had  be- 
fallen me!  I  answered,  'there  was  noil* 
falling  here  but  snow,'  'Ah,'  said  he, 
genioiisly,  '  it   is    your  chaise,  then,  iha 


brolcen.'  I  admired  the  sagacity  of  the  man, 
and  begged  him  to  double  his  pace,  with  hia 
horse's  permission,  (who  was  also  making  a. 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  as  the 
snow  beal  on  his  nose,)  and  lo  be  so  good  as 
give  notice  at  Chaigny  that  I  was  there.  He 
assured  me  he  would  tell  it  to  the  post-mistress 
herself,  she  being  his  cousin ;  that  she  was  a 
very  amiable  woman,  married  three  years  ago 
to  one   of  Ihe  honestest  men   of  the   place, 

nephew  to  the  king's  procureur  at ;  in 

fine,  after  giving  me  all  the  outs  and  ins  of 
himself,  the  curate,  of  his  cougin,  his  cousin's 
husband,  and  I  know  not  'vhom  more,  he  waa 
pleased  lo  give  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  which 
thereupon  gave  agrunuand  went  on.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  1  had  sent  the  postilion  off  to 
Mucreau,  which  he  knew  the  road  to.  fur  hs 
went  thither  daily,  he  said,  to  have  a  glass ;  a 
thing  I  c»uld  well  believe,  or  even  two  glasses. 
The  man  was  but  tipsified  when  he  went ;  happi- 
ly when  he  returned,  which  was  very  late,  be  was 
drunk.  I  walked  sentry :  several  Beaune  men 
passed,  all  of  whom  asked  me,  if  any  thing  had 
befallen  t  I  answered  one  of  them,  that  il  was 
an  eiperiment ;  that  I  had  been  sent  from  Paris 
to  see  whether  a  chaise  would  run  with  one 
wheel ;  mine  had  come  so  far,  but  I  was  going 
lo  write  that  two  wheels  were  preferable.  At 
this  moment  my  worthy  friend  sirock  his  shin 
against  the  other  wheel;  clapped  his  hand  on 
the  hurl  place ;  swore,  as  I  had  near  done ;  and 
then  said,  smiline, '  Ah,  Monsieur,  there  is  the 
other  wheel !'  '  The  devil  there  is !'  said  I,  as 
if  astonished.  Anolher,  after  eiamining  long, 
with  a  very  capable  air,  informed  me, '  Ma  foi. 
Monsieur!  il  is  your  cs^i'  (meaning  fsai™,  or 
aile)  '  that  is  broken.'  " 

Mirabeau's  errand  to  Provence,  in  this 
winter  season,  was  several-fold.  To  look  after 
the  Mirabeau  estates ;  to  domesticate  himself 
among  his  people  and  peers  in  that  region ; — 
perhaps  to  choose  a  wife.  Lately,  as  we  saw, 
the  old  Marquis  could  think  of  none  suitable, 
if  it  were  not  the  Empress  Catharine.  But 
Gabriel  has  ripened  astonishingly  since  that, 
under  this  sunshine  of  paternal  favour, — the 
first  gleam  of  such  weather  he  has  ever  had. 
Short  of  the  Empress,  it  were  very  well  to 
marry,  ihe  Marquis  now  thinks,  pmvided  your 
bride  had  money.  A  bride,  not  with  money, 
yet  with  connections,  expectations,  is  frnndi 
and  by  stormy  eloquence  (Marquis  seconding) 
is  carried:  wo  worih  the  hour!  Her  portrait, 
by  the  seconding  Marquis  himself,  is  no!  very 
captivating:  "Marie-Emilie  de  Covet,  only 
daughter  of  Ihj:  Marquis  de  Marignane,  in  her 
eighteenth  year  then ;  she  had  a  very  ordinary 
face,  even  a  vulgar  one  at  tht/  first  glance ; 
brown,  nay,  almost  lawny  (anwicav!);  fine 
eyes,  fine  hair;  teeth  not  good,  but  a  prettyish 
continual  smile;  flgnre  small,  but  agreeable, 
though  leaning  a  little  to  one  side:  showed 
great  sprightliness  of  mind,  ingenuous,  adroit, 
delicate,  lively,  sportful;  one  of  the  most 
essentially  pretly  characters."  This  brown, 
almost  lawny,  little  woman  (much  of  a  fool 
too)  Mirabeau  gets  to  wife  (on  the  3Sd  of  June, 
17T3r)  with  her,  and  with  a  pension  of  3,000 
francs  from  his  falher-in-Iaw,  and  one  of  6,000 
from  his  own  father,  (say  {*00l.  in  all,)  and  rich 
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expectancies,  he  shall  sit  down,  in  the  bollom 
of  Provence,  by  his  own  hired  hearth,  in  Ihe 
town  of  Ail,  and  bless  Heaven. 

Candour  will  admit  that  this  youn^  Alex- 
ander (just  beginning  his  tweiily-fourlh  year) 
might  grumble  a  little,  seeing  only  one  such 
world  (o  conquer.  However,  he  had  his  books, 
he  had  his  hopes ;  health,  faculty;  a  Universe 
(whereof  even  the  town  of  Aix  formed  part) 
ali  rich  with  fruit  and  forbidden-fruit  round 
him  ;  the  unspeakable  "  seed-field  of  Time" 
wherein  to  sow:  he  said  lo  himself,  "Go  to,  I 
will  be  wise,"  And  yet  human  nature  is  frail. 
One  can  judge,  too,  whether  the  old  Marquis, 
now  coming  into  decided  lawsuit  with  his 
wife,  was  of  a  humour  to  forgive  peccadilloes. 
The  terrible,  hoarsely  calm,  Ehadamanthine 
way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
mailer  of  the  lawsuit  lo  his  Brother,  and 
enjoins  silence  from  all  mortals  bnt  him,  might 
affect  weak  nerves ;  wherefore,  contrary  lo 
purpose,  we  omit  it.  O,  just  Marquis!  In 
fact,  the  Riquetli  honsehold,  at  this  time,  can 
do  lillle  for  frail  human  nature;  except,  per- 
haps, make  it  fall  faster.  The  Riquetli  house- 
hold is  getting  scattered;  not  always  led 
asunder,  but  driven  and  horled  asunder :  the 
tornado  times  for  it  have  begun.  One  daugh- 
ter is  Madame  du  Saillant,  (still  livin'g.)  a 
judicious  sister:  another  is  Madame  de  Cabris, 
not  so  judicious ;  for,  indeed,  her  husband  has 
lawsuits,  (owing  lo  "defamatory  couplets" 
proceeding  from  him;)  she  gels  "insulted  on 
the  public  promenade  of  Grasse,"  by  a  certain 
Baron  de  Villeneuve-Moans,  whom  some  de- 
famatory couplet  had  touched  apon ; — alt  the 
parlies  in  the  business  being  fools.  Nay,  poor 
woman,  she,  by-and-by,  we  find,  takes  up  with 
preternoptial  persons;  with  a  certain  Brainson 
in  epaulelies,  described  candidly,  by  the  F'h 
Adoplif,  as  "  a  man  who"— is  not  fit  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

A  young  heir-apparent  of  all  (he  Mirabeaus 
is  required  to  make  some  figure;  especially  in 
marrying  himself.  The  present  young  heir- 
apparent  has  nothing  to  make  a  fignre  with 
but  bare  600f.  a  year,  and  very  considerable 
debts.  Old  Mirabeau  is  hard  as  (he  Mosai 
rook,  and  no  wand  proves  miraculous  on  him 
for  ii-oMMcuu),  aiileaui,  foot- washings,  festivities 
and  house-healings,  he  does  simply  not  yield 
one  sous.  The  heir  must  himself  yield  them. 
He  does  so,  and  handsomely:  but,  alas,  the 
500(.  a  year,  and  very  considerable  debts' 
Quit  Aix  and  dinner-giving  i  retire  to  the  old 
Chateau  in  the  gorge  of  two  valleys  '.  Devised 
and  done.  Bnt  now,  a  young  wife  used  t  ' 
delicacies  of  life,  ought  she  not  to  have  ! 
suite  of  rooms  done  up  for  her  1  Upholst 
hammer  and  furbish;  with  effect;  not  without 
bills.  Then  the  very  considerable  .lew-debts 
Poor  Mirabeau  sees  nothing  for  it,  but  to  rut 
lo  the  father-in-law  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and 
conjure  him  to  make  those  "  rich  expectations'' 
in  some  measure  fruitions.  Forty  thousand 
francs ;  lo  such  length  will  the  father-in-law, 
moved  by  these  tears,  by  this  fire-eloquence, 
table  ready  n.oney  ;  provided  old  Marquis 
Mirabeau,  who  has  some  provisional  rever- 
sionary interest  in  ihe  thing,  will  grant  quit- 
lance.    Old  Marquis  Mirabeau,  written  to  in 


Farewell,  (hou  old  Chateau,  with  (hy  uphol- 
stered rooms,  on  Ihj-  sheer  rock,  by  the  angry- 
flowing  Durance :  welcome,  ihoa  miserable 
■■  "  borough  of  Manosque,  since  hither  Fate 
s  us!  In  Manosqne,loo,a  man  can  live, 
■ead;  can  write  an  Essai  sur  U  Despoiisme, 
(and  have  it  primed  in  Switzerland,  1774;) 
lull  of  fire  and  rough  vigour,  and  still  worlll 
reading. 

The  Esiay  m  Dcfpolism,  with  so  little  of  the 
Ephcmirides  and  Quesnay  in  it,  could  find  but 
a  hard  criiic  in  the  old  Marquis ;  snuffling  out 
something  (one  fancies)  about  "  Reflex  and 
reverberance ;"  formulas  getting  swallowed; 
rash  hairbrain  treating  matters  that  require 
age  end  gravity; — however,  let  it  pass.  Un- 
happily ihere  came  other  offences.  A  certain 
gawk,  named  Chevalier  de  Gassaud,  accus- 
tomed to  visit  in  the  house  at  Manosque,  sees 
good  to  commence  a  kind  of  theoretic  flirtation 
wirh  the  little  brown  Wife,  which  she  theoreti- 
cally sees  good  to  relum.  Billet  meets  billet; 
glance  follows  glance,  croimirlo  allegro; — till 
the  husband  opens  his  lips,  volcano-like,  with 
a  proposal  lo  kick  Chevalier  de  Gassaud  out 
of  doors.  Chevalier  de  Gassaud  goes  nnkick- 
ed,  but  not  without  some  explosion  or  iilat. 
there  is  like  to  be  a  duel;  only  that  Gassaud, 
knowing  what  a  sword  this  Eiqueiti  wears, 
will  not  fight ;  and  his  father  ha'^  to  plead  and 
beg.  Generous  Count,  kill  not  my  poor  son : 
alas,  already  (his  most  lamentable  explosion 
itself  has  broken  off  the  finest  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  now  the  family  will  not  hear  of  him ! 
The  generous  Count,  so  pleaded  with,  not  only 
flings  the  duel  to  the  winds,  but  gallops  off, 
(foi^elful  of  the  Utlre  de  carhet,)  half  desperate, 
lo  plead  with  the  marriage-family;  lo  preach 
with  them,  and  pray,  til!  they  have  taken  poor 
Gassaud  into  favour  again.  Prosperous  in 
this,  (for  what  can  resist  such  pleadingi)  he 
may  now  ride  home  more  leisurely,  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  action  for  once. 

As  we  said,  this  ride  of  his  lies  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  in  the  royal  Sealed  Letter ;  bnt  nc 
one  surely  will  mind  It.  no  one  will  report  iC 
A  hean(iful  summer  evening:  O,  poor  Gabriel, 
it  is  the  la-'t  peaceably  pnisperous  ride  tljoii 
shalt  have  for  long, — perhaps  almost  ever  in 
the  world  I  For  lol  who  is  this  that  cornea 
curricling  through  the  level  yellow  sun-light 
like  one  of  Respectability,  keeping  bis  gig! 
By  Day  and  Night!  it  is  that  base  Baron,  de 
Villeneuve-Moans,  who  insulted  sister  Cabris 
in  the  Promenade  of  Grasse !  Human  nature, 
without  time  for  reflection,  is  liable  10  err. 
The  swift-rolling  gig  is  already  in  contact  with 
one,  the  horse  rearing  against  your  horse ;  and 
you  dismount,  almost  without  knowing.  Satis- 
faction which  gentlemen  expect.  Monsieur! 
No!  Do  I  hear  rightly  No!  In  thai  case. 
Monsieur, — and  this  wild  Gabriel,  (ftor-esto 
referetii!)  clutches  the  respectable  Vjileneu-ve 
Moans;  and  horsewhips  him  there,  not  eut* 
blematically  only,  but  practically,  on  the  king'* 
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highway  seen  of  some  peasants  !     Here  is  a 
message  for  Rumour  to  blow  abroad. 

Rumour  blows, — ^lo  Paris  as  elsewhither; 
for  answer,  (on  the  26th  of  June,  1774,)  there 
arrives  a  fresh  Sealed  Letter,  of  more  em- 
phasis; there  arriife  with  it  grim  catchpoles 
and  Iheir  chaise :  the  Swallower  of  Formulas, 
snatched  away  from  wife,  chiid,  (then  dying,) 
and  last  shadow  of  a  home  even  in  exile,  is 
irundiing  towards  Marseilles  ;  towards  the 
Castle  of  If,  which  frowns  out  among  (he 
waters  in  the  roadstead  there!  Girl  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean;  within  iron  stanchions; 
cut  off  from  pen,  paper,  and  friends,  and  men, 
except  the  Cerberus  of  the  place,  who  is 
charged  to  be  very  sharp  with  him,  there  shall 
he  sit:  such  virtue  is  in  a  Sealed  Letter;  so 
has  the  grim  old  Marquis  ordered  it.  Our 
gleam  of  sunshine,  then,  is  darkening  mjse- 
rably  downl  Lown,0  thou  poor  Mirahean, 
to  thick  midni^t !  Surely  Formulas  are  all 
too  cruel  on  thee :  thou  art  getting  really  intc 
war  with  formulas,  (terriblest  of  wars;)  and 
Ihon,  hy  God's  help  and  the  devil's,  wilt  make 
away  with  them, — in  the  lerriblesl  manner! 
From  this  hour,  we  say,  (hick  and  thicker 
darkness  settles  round  poor  Gabriel;  his  life- 
palh  growing  ev.i  painfuller;  alas,  growing 
ever  more  devious,  beset  by  ignct  fatui,  and 
lights  not  of  heaven.  Such  Aicides'  Iiabonrs 
have  seldom  been  allotted  to  any  ma 

Check  thy  hot  frenzy,  thy  hot  tears,  poor 
Miraheau;  adjust  thyself  as  it  may  be;  for 
there  is  no  help.  Autumn  becomes  loud  win- 
ter, revives  into  gentle  spring;  the  waves  heal 
round  this  Castle  of  !£  at  the  mouth  of  Mar- 
seilles harbour;  girdling  in  the  unhappiesi 
man.  No,  not  the  unhappiest:  poor  Gabriel 
has  such  a  "fund  gaillar'l,"  (basis  of  joy  and 
gayety;)  there  is  a  deep  fiery  life  in  him, 
which  no  blackness  of  destiny  can  qnench. 
The  Cerberus  of  If,  M.  Dallegre,  relents,  as  all 
Cerberuses  do  with  him;  gives  paper;  gives 
sympathy  and  counsel.  Nay,  letters  have  al- 
ready been  introduced;  "huftoned  in  some 
scoundrel's  gaiters,"  the  old  Marquis  says ! 
On  Sister  du  Saillani's  kind  letter  there  fall 
"  tears ;"  nev(  rtheless  you  do  not  always  weep. 
Tou  do  better;  write  a  brave  Cot  dt  ArgnU't 
Memoirs  (quoted  from  above ;)  occupy  your- 
self with  projects  and  efforts.  Sometimes; 
alas,  you  do  worse,  though  in  the  oiher  direc. 
lion, — where  Canteen-keepers  have  pretty 
wives!  A  mere  peccadillo  th's  of  the  frail 
fair  Cantiniire,  (according  to  the  FihAdopiif;) 
of  which  loo  much  was  made  at  the  time. — 
Nor  are  juster  consolations  wanting;  sisters 
and  brothers  bidding  you  be  of  hope.  Our 
readers  have  heard  Count  Miraheau  designated 
"as  the  elder  of  ray  lads:"  what  if  we  now 
eihibiied  the  younger  for  one  momenti  The 
Maltese  Chevalier  de  Miraheau,  a  rough  son 
of  the  sea  in  those  days :  he  also  is  a  sad  dog, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  the  elder. 
He  has  started  from  Malta,  from  a  sick  bed, 
and  got  hither  to  Marseilles,  in  the  dead  of 
winter;  the  link  of  Nature  drawing  him,  shag- 
gy sea-monster  as  he  is. 

"It  was  a  roogh  wind ;  none  of  the  boatmen 
would  leave  the  quay  with  me :  I  induced  two 
if  them  more  by  bullying  than  by  money;  for 


thou  knowest  T  have  no  money,  and  am  well 
furnished,  thank  God,  with  the  gift  of  speak- 
)r  slutteilng.  I  reach  the  Castle  of  If; 
gaws  closed ;  and  the  Lieutenant,  as  M.  Dall^ 
gre  was  not  there,  tells  me  quite  sweetly  that 
I  must  return  as  I  came.  '  Not,  if  you  please, 
till  I  have  seen  Gabriel.' — -It  is  not  allowed.' 
— 'I  will  write  to  him.' — 'Not  that  either.' — 
'Then  I  will  wait  for  M.  Dallegre.'— 'Just 
so ;  but  for  foar-and-twenly  hours,  not  more.' 
Whereupon  I  lake  my  resolution;  go  to  la 
Mouret,"  (canteen-keeper's  pretty  wife;)  "we 
agree  that  so  soon  as  the  tattoo  is  heal,  I  shall 
see  this  poor  devil.  1  get  to  him,  in  fad;  nol 
like  a  paladin,  but  like  a  pickpocket  or  a  gal- 
lant, which  thou  wilt;  and  we  unbosom  oar- 
selves.  They  had  been  afraid  that  he  would 
heal  my  head  to  the  temperature  of  his  own ; 
Sister  Cabris,  they  do  him  little  justice ;  I  can 
assure  thee  that  while  he  was  leliing  me  bis 
story,  and  when  my  rage  broke  out  in  these 
words;  'Though  still  weakly,  I  have  two 
arms,  strong  enough  to  break  M.  Vitleneuve- 
Moans's,  or  his  cowardly  persecuting  brother's 
at  least,'  he  said  to  me,  'Man  ami,  thou  wilt 
ruin  us  both.'  And,  I  confess,  this  considera- 
tion alone,  perhaps,  hindered  the  execution  of 
a  project,  which  could  not  have  profited, 
which  nothing  but  the  fermentation  of  a  head 
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Header,  this  tarry  young  Maltese  chevalier 
is  the  Vicomte  de  Miraheau,  or  Younger  Mira- 
heau; whom  all  men  heard  of  in  the  Revolu' 
tion  time, — oftenest  by  the  more  familiar  name 
of  MirabeaK-Tonncaw,  or  Barrel  Miraheau,  from 
his  bulk,  and  the  quantity  of  drink  he  usually 
held.  It  is  the  same  Barrel  Miraheau  who,  in 
the  States-General,  brolre  his  sword,  because 
the  Noblesse  gave  in,  and  chivalry  was  now 
ended:  for  in  politics  he  was  directly  the  op- 
posite of  his  elder  brother;  and  spoke  consi- 
derably as  a  public  man,  making  men  laugh, 
(for  he  was  a  wild  surly  fellow,  with  much 
wit  in  him  and  much  liquor;) — then  went  in- 
dignantly across  the  Rhine,  and  drilled  Emi- 
grant Regiments;  but  as  he  sat  one  morning 
in  his  lent,  sour  of  stomach  doubtless  and  of 
heart,  meditating  in  Tartarean  humour  on  the 
turn  things  look,  a  certain  captain  or  subaltern 
demands  admittance  on  business ;  is  refused ; 
again  demands,  and  then  again,  till  the  Colo- 
,  nel  Viscount  Barrel  Miraheau,  blazing  up  into 
a  mere  burning  brandy-barrel,  clutches  his 
sword,  and  tumbles  out  on  this  canidile  of  an 
intruder, — alas,  on  the  tuwiQU  of  an  intruder'* 
sword's  point,  (who  drew  with  swift  dexterity,) 
and  dies,  and  it  is  all  done  with  him!  That 
was  the  fifth  act  of  Barrel  Mirabeau's  life- 
tragedy,  (unlike,  and  yet  like,  this  first  act  in 
the  Castle  of  If;)  and  so  the  curtain  fell,  the 
Newspapers  calling  it  "apoplexy"  and  "alarm- 
ing accident." 

Brother  and  sisters,  the  little  brown  Wife, 
the  Cerberus  of  If,  all  solicit  for  a  penitent  un- 
fortunate sinner.  The  old  Marquis's  ear  is 
deaf  as  that  of  Destiny.  Solely,  by  way  of 
variation,  not  of  alleviation,  (especially  as  the 
If  Cerberas  too  has  been  bewitched,)  he  has 
this  sinner  removed,  in  May  next,  after  some 
nine  months'  space,  to  the  Castle  of  Joux;  aa 
"old  Owl's  nest,  vrith  a  U_^  invalids,"  among 
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the  Jura  MouDtains.  Instead  of  melajicholy 
main, let  him  now  try  the  melancholy  graniles, 
(still  capped  with  snow  at  this  season,}  wilh 
their  mists  and  owlets ;  and  on  the  whole  ad- 
just himself  as  if  for  permanence  or  continu- 
ance there  ;  on  a  pension  of  1,300  fraocB,  fil^y 
pounds  a  year,  since  he  could  not  do  wilh  five 
hundred  I  Poor  Mirabeau  j — and  poor  Mira- 
heau's  Wife  *  Reader,  the  foolish  little  brown 
i.oman  Ihes  of  soliciting;  her  child  being 
buried,  her  husband  buried  alive,  and  her  little 
brown  self  being  slill  above  ground  and  under 
twenty,  she  lakes  to  recreation,  theoretic  flirta- 
tion ;  ceases  soliciting,  begins  successful  for- 
getting. The  marriage,  cut  asunder  that  day 
the  calcbpole  chaise  drew  up  at  Manosque, 
will  never  come  together  again,  in  spire  of  ef- 
forts; but  Bow  onwards  in  two  separate 
streams,  to  lose  itself  in  the  frighlfultest  sand- 
deserts.  Husband  and  wife  never  more  saw 
each  other  with  eyes. 

Hot  far  from  the  melancholy  Castle  of  Joui 
lies  the  little  melancholy  borough  of  Pontar- 
lier;  whiiher  our  Prisoner  has  leave,  on  his 
parole,  to  walk  when  he  chooses.  A  melan- 
choly tittle  borough ;  yet  in  it  is  a  certain  Mon- 
nier Household;  whereby  hangs,and  will  han^, 
a  tale.  Of  old  M.  Motinier,  respectable  legal 
President,  now  in  his  seventy-filth  year,  we 
shall  say  less  than  of  bin  wite,  Sophia  Mon- 
nier,  (once  de  Ruffey,from  Dijon,  sprung  from 
legal  Presidents  there,)  who  is  still  but  short 
way  out  of  her  teens-  Yet  she  has  been  mar- 
ried {or  seemed  to  be  married)  four  years; 
one  of  the  loveliest  sad-heroic  women  of  this 
or  any  district  of  country.  What  accursed 
freak  of  Fate  brought  January  and  May  to- 
gether here  once  again  1  Alas,  it  is  a  custom 
there,  good  reader!  Thus  the  old  Naturalisl 
Buffon,  who,  at  the  age  of  sisty-three,  {what  is 
called  "the  Si.  Martin's  summer  of  iocipienl 
dotage  and  new  myrtle  garlands,"  which  visits 
some  men.)  went  ransacking  the  cnuntry  for  a 
young  wife,  had  very  nearly  got  this  identical 
Sophie ;  but  did  get  another,  known  as  Mad) 
de  Buifon,  well  known  to  Philip  Egalii^.hat 
turned  out  ill.  Sophie  de  Ruffey  loved  v 
men,  but  not  at  that  extremely  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life-  However,  the  question  for  her 
is;  Does  she  love  a  Convent  betlerl  Her 
mother  and  father  are  rigidly  devout,  and 
rigidly  vain  and  poor:  the  poor  girl,  sad- 
heroio.is  probablya  kind  of  freethinker.  And 
now, old  President  Monnier  "quarrelling  wilh 
his  daughter ;  and  then  iMiming  over  to  Ponlar- 
lier  with  gold-bags,  marriage-settlements,  and 
the  prospect  of  dying  soon  1"  II  ia  that  same 
miserable  tale,  often  sung  against,  ofien 
spoken  against;  very  miserable  indeed, — But 
fancy  what  an  effect  the  fiery  eloquence  of  a 
Mirabean  produced  in  this  sombre  Household : 
one's  young  girl-dreams  incarnated,  most  un- 
expectedly, in  this  wild  glowing  mass  of  man- 
hood, (though  rather  ugly;)  old  Monnier  him- 
self gleaming  up  into  a  kind  of  vitality  to  hear 
him!  Or  fancy  whether  a  sad-heroic  face, 
glancing  on  you  with  a  thankfulness  like  to  be- 
come glad-heroic,  were  not ?     Mirabeau 

fell,  by  known  symptoms,  that  the  sweetest, 

fctalest  incantation  was  stealing  over  him, 
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which  could  lead  only  to  the  devil,  for  all  pai- 
nlerested.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  entreat- 
n  the  name  of  Heaven,  that  she  would 
to  him :  thereby  might  the  "  sight  of  his 
s"  fortify  him;  he  meanwhile  would  at 
forbear  Pontarlier.  The  wife  "  answered 
by  a  few  icy  lines,  indicating,  in  a  covert  way, 
■  ■  she  thought  me  not  in  my  wits."  He 
3s  forbearing  Pontarlier;  sweeter  is  it 
than  the  Owl's  nest;  he  returns  thither,  wilh 

weelerandever  sweeter  welcome;  and  so 1 

Old  Monnier  saw  nothing,  or  winked  hard-; 
~not  so  our  old  foolish  Commandant  of  the 
Castle  of  Joax.  He,  though  kind  to  his  pri- 
fotmerly,  "had  been  making  some  pre- 
is  10  Sophie  himself;  he  was  but  forty  or 
five-and-fprty  years  older  than  I;  my  ugliness 
greater  than  his;  and  I  had  the  ail- 
vanlage  of  being  an  honest  man."  Green-eyed 
Jealousy,  in  the  shape  of  this  old  ugly  Com- 
idanl,  warns  Monnier  by  letter;  also,  on 
e  thin  pretext,  restricts  Mirabeau  hence- 
forth to  the  four  walls  of  Joux.  Mirabeau  flings 
back  such  restriction  in  an  indignani  Letter 
to  this  green-eyed  Commandani;  indignantly 
steps  over  into  Switzerland,  which  is  but  a  few 
miles  off; — returns,  however,  in  a  day  or  two, 
(it  is  dark  January,  1776,)  covertly  to  Pontar- 
lier. There  is  an  explosion,  what  they  call 
Eclal,  Sophie  Monnier,  sharply  dealt  with, 
resists;  avows  her  love  for  Gabriel  Honori; 
asserts  her  right  to  love  him,  her  purpose  to 
continue  doing  it.  She  \a  sent  home  to  Dijon ; 
Gabriel  Honore  covertly  follows  her  thither. 
Explosions :  what  a  continued  series  of  ex- 
plosions,'— through  winter,  spring,  summer! 
There  are  tears,  devotional  exercises,  threaten- 
ings  to  commit  suicide;  thSre  are  stolen  in- 
lerviews,  perils,  proud  avowals,  and  lowly  con- 
cealments. He  on  his  part,  "  voluntarily 
consiiiutes  himself  prisoner;"  and  does  other 
haughty, vehement  things;  some  Command- 
ants behaving  honourably,  and  some  not ;  one 
Commandant  (old  Marquis  Mirabeau  of  the 
Chiiteau  of  Bignon)  getting  ready  his  Ihunder- 
bolls  in  the  disLince !  "I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Norman- 
dy," says  the  old  Marquis ;  "  I  think  thai  pri- 
son good,  because  there  is  first  the  castle  itself, 
then  a  ring-work  at!  round  the  mountain;  and, 
after  that,  a  pretty  long  passage  among  the 
sands,  where  you  need  guides,  to  avoid  being 
drowned  in  the  quicksands."  Yes,  ii  rises  there, 
that  Mountain  of  St.  Michel,  and  Mountain  of 
Misery ;  towering  sheer  up,  like  a  bleak  PisgaU 
with  outlooks  only  into  Desolation,  sand,  salt- 
water, and  Despair.*  Fly,  thou  poor  Gabriel 
Honor* !  Thou  poor  Sophie,  return  lo  Pontar- 
lier; for  Convent-walls  too  are  cruel ! 

Gabriel  flies;  and  indeed  there  fly  with  him 
sister  Cabris  and  her  preiernuptial  epauletted 
Brianson,  who  are  already  in  Bight  for  their 
own  behoof;  into  deep  thickets  and  covered 
ways,  wide  over  the  South-west  of  France. 
Marquis  Mirabeau,  thinking  wilh  a  fond  sor- 
row of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  its  quicksands, 
chooses  the  two  best  bloodhounds  the  Police  of 
¥a.ns  has,  CInspector  Brugniere  and  another) , 
and,  unmuzzling  them,  cries:  Hunl! — "Moo- 
we  have  done  all  that  the  human  mind 


*  See  HfmoliesdE  M 
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(tapril  humaiti)  Can  imagine,  nnd  ihis  vhen 
Ihe  heH3  are  so  escessive,  and  we  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  our  legs  swoln." 

No:  alt  that  tlie  liumae  mind  c^n  imagine 
is  ineffectnal.  On  the  twenty-third  night  of 
Aagust,  (1776,)  Sophie  de  Monnier,  in  man's 
clothes,  is  scaling  the  Monnier  garden-wali  a( 
PoDtarlier;  is  crossing  the  Swiss  marches, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  darkness,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  love  and  despair.  Gabriel  Honor^, 
wrapped  in  the  like  cloak,  home  on  llie  like 
vehicle,  is  gone  with  her  to  Holland, — ihence- 
forlh  B  broken  man. 

"  Crime  for  ever  lameniable,"  ejaculates  the 
Fits  Jdoptif;  "of  which  the  world  has  so 
spoken,  and  must  for  ever  speak !"  There 
are,  indeed,  many  things  easy  to  be  spoken 
of  it;  and  also  some  things  not  easy  to  be 
spoken.  Why,  foresarople,  ihou  virtuous  f'ils 
Adopiif,  was  that  of  the  Canteen-keeper's  wife 
at  If  such  a  peccadillo,  and  <his  of  the  legal 
Preaident's  wife  snch  a  crime,  lamentable  to 
that  late  date  of  "  for  ever  1"  The  present  re- 
viewer fancies  them  to  be  the  same  crime- 
Again,  might  not  the  first  grand  criminal  and 
sinner  in  this  business  be  le^al  President  Mon- 
nier, the  distracted,  spleen-stricken,  moon- 
stricken  old  man  \ — liable  to  trial,  with  non- 
acqailtal  or  difficult  acquittal,  at  the  great  Bar 
of  Nature  herself?  And  then  the  second  sin- 
ner in  itl  and  the  third  and  Ihe  fourth  1  "He 
that  is  itiiAiml  sin  among  you  !" — One  Ihiog. 
therefore,  the  present  reviewer  will  speak,  in 
the  words  of  old  Samuel  Johnson :  My  dear 
jFiii  Moplif,  my  dear  brethren  of  Mankind, 
"endeavour  to  clear  your  mind  of  Canl !"  It 
is  positively  the  prime  necessity  for  all  men, 
and  all  women  and  children,  in  these  days, 
who  would  have  their  souls  live,  (were  it  even 
feebly,)  and  not  die  of  the  deiesiablest  as- 
phyxia; as  in  carbonic  vapour,  the  more  hor- 
rible (for  breathing  of)  the  more  clean  it  looks. 
That  the  Parlemtnt  of  Besan^on  indicted  Mi- 
rabeau  for  rapi  et  val,  abdaction  and  robbery  i 
that  they  condemned  him  "  in  contumacious 
absence,"  and  went  the  length  of  beheading  a 
Paper  Eifigy  of  him,  was  perhaps  extremely 
suitable ; — but  not  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  Neither 
do  we  pry  curiously  into  Ihe  garret-life 
land  and  Amsterdam; being  straitened  (<' 
The  wild  man  and  his  beautiful  sad-heroic 
woman  lived  out  their 
well  as  was  expected.  Hot  tempers  go  not  al- 
ways softly  together;  neither  did  the  conrst 
true  love,  either  in  wedlock  or  in  elopem 
ever  run  smooth.  Yet  it  did  run,  in  this 
stance,  copious,  if  not  smooth ;  wilh  qua 
and  reconcilement,  tears  and  heart-effosi 
sharp  tropical  squalls,  and  also  the  gorgeous 
effulgence  and  exuberance  of  general  tropical 
weather.  H  was  like  a  Utile  Paphos  islet  in 
the  middle  of  blackness ;  the  very  danger  and 
despair  that  environed  it  made  the  islet  bliss- 
ful ;— even  as  in  virtue  of  death,  life  to  the 
fretfuUest  becomes  tolerable,  becomes  sweet, 
dea''-  being  so  nigh.  At  any  hour,  might  not 
kin^  -i  exempt  or  other  dread  alguazil  knock 
our  garret  establishment,  (hi 


Philip  S^mid :  doing  endless  Gibeonile  work  i 
ing,  however,  his  gold  louis  a  day.  Sophie 
and  scours  beside  him,  with  her  stft  fin- 
.  not  grudging  it:  in  hard  toils,  in  trem- 
bling'joys  begirt  wilh  terrors,  with  one  terror, 
Ihatofbeingparted,— their  days  roll  swiftly  on. 
For  eight  tropical  months ! — Ah,  at  the  end  of 
some  eighimonihs,  (14th  May,  1777,)  enter  the 
alguazil  I  He  is  in  the  shape  of  Brugniere,  our 
old  slot-honnd  of  the  South-west ;  (he  swelling 
of  his  legs  is  fallen  now ;  this  lime  the  human 
mind  has  been  able  to  manage  i(.  He  carries 
Kings  orders,  High  Mightiness'  sanctions; 
sealed  parchments.  Gabriel  Honor^  shall 
be  carried  this  way,  Sophie  that;  Sophie,  like 
to  be  a  mother,  shall  behold  him  no  more. 
Desperation,  even  in  the  female  character,  can 
farther:  she  will  kill  herself  thai  hoar, 
n  the  slot-hound  believes, — had  not  the 
vety  slot-hound,  in  mercy,  undertaken  ihat 
they  should  have  some  means  of  correspond- 
ence; that  hope  should  not  utterly  be  cutaway. 
With  embracings  and  interjections,  sobbings 
at  cannot  he  uttered,  they  tear  themselves 
iunder,  stony  Paris  now  nigh :  Mirabeau  to- 
wards his  prison  of  Vincennes ;  Sophie  to  some 
milder  Convent-parlour  relegation,  there  to 
await  what  Pate,  very  minatory  at  this  time, 
will  see  good  to  bring. 

Conceive  .the  giant  Mirabeau  locked  fast, 
then,  in  Donbting-castle  of  Vincennes;  his  hot 
soul  surging  up,  wildly  breaking  itself  against 
cold  obstruction ;  the  voice  of  his  despair  re- 
verberated on  him  by  dead  stone  walls.  Fallen 
in  the  eyes  of  ihe  world,  the  ambitious  haughty 
man;  his  ftir  life-hopes  from  withonl  all 
spoiled  and  become  foul  ashes:  and  from 
within, — what  he  has  dune,  what  he  has  parted 
wilh  and  undone  1  Deaf  as  Destiny  is  a  Rha- 
damanlhine  father;  inaccessible  even  to  the  at- 
tempt at  pleading.  Heavy  doors  have  slammed 
10;  their  bolls  growling  Wo  to  Ihee!  Great 
Paris  sends  eastward  its  daily  multiludinons 
hum;  in  the  evening  sun  thou  seest  its 
weathercocks  glitter,  its  old  grim  towers  and 
fuliginous  life-breath  all  gilded:  and  thoul— 
Neither  evening  nor  morning,  nor  change  of 
day  nor  season,  brings  deliverance.  For- 
gotten of  Earth;  not  loo  hopefully  remem- 
bered of  Heaven  !  No  passionate  Paler-Prt- 
cavi  can  move  an  old  Marquis ;  deaf  he  as 
Destiny.  Thou  must  sit  there, — For  forty-two 
months,  by  the  great  Zodiacal  Horologe!  The 
heir  of  the  Riquettis,  sinful,  and  yet  more 
sinned  against,  has  worn  out  his  wardrobe; 
complaints  that  his  clothes  get  looped  and 
windowed,  insufficient  against  the  wealher. 
His  eyesight  is  failing;  the  family  disorder, 
vtphriiw,   afflicts   him;    the    doctors    declare 


n  the  Kalbes 
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life. 


Within  the  walls  then !  answers  the  old 
Marquis.  Count  de  Mirabeau  "  rides  in  Ibe 
garden  of  forty  paces ;"  with  quick  turns, 
hamperedlj,  overlooked  by  donjons  and  high 
stone  barriers. 

And  yet  fancy  not  Mirabeau  spent  his  time 
in  mere  wailing  and  raging.    Far  from  that!— 


was  in  no  case  Mirabeau's  method,  more  than 
Diogenes's.    Other  such  wild-glowing  Mass 
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of  Life,  which  you  might  beat  wilh  Cyclops' 
hammers,  (and,  alas,  nolbeat  the  drnssou'  of,) 
was  nol  in  Europe  at  that  time.     Call  him  not   the   s 
the  strongest  man  then  living ;  for  light,  as  we 
said,  and  not  fire,  is  (he  strong  thing;  yet  call 
him  strong  too,  very  strong;  and  for  tough- 
ness, tenacity,  vivaciousncss,  and  a  fimd  gail- 
Uad,  call  hint  tonghest  of  all.    Baging  pas- 
sions,   ill-governed ;    reckless    tnraull    from 
within,  merciless   oppression   from  without; 
ten  men  might  have  died  of  what  this  Gabriel 
Honore   did   not  yet  die   ot    Police-captain 
Lenoir  allowed  him,  in  mercy  and  according 
to  engagement,  to   correspond  wilh  Sophie ; 
the  condition  was  (hat  the  leiters  should  be 
seen  by  Lenoir,  and  be  returned  into  his  keep- 
ing. Mi ra beau  corresponded  i  in  fire  and  tears, 
copiously,  not  Werter-like,  but  Mirabean-like. 
Then  he  had  penitential  petitions,  Pater-Pee- 
cavia  lo  write,  to  get  presented  and  enforced; 
for  which  end  all  manner  of  friends  must  be 
urged:  correspondence  enough.    Besides,  he 
could  read,  though  very  limifectly :   he  oonld 
even  compose  or  compile;  eitracting, tioi  in 
the  manner  of  the  bee,  from  the  very  Bible 
and  Dom  Calmet,  a  BiUion  Emtiam.  which  can 
be  recommended  to  no  woman  or  man.    The 
pious  Fill  Adoptif  drops  a  veil  over  his  face 
at  this  scandal ;  and  says  lamentably  (hat  there 
is  nothing  lo  be  said.    As  for  Correspondence 
with  Sophie,  it  lay  in  Lenoir's  desk  (brgotten  ; 
but  was  found  there  by  Manuel,  Procureur  of 
ti.e  Commune  in  1793,  when  so  many  desks 
flew  open ;  and  by  him  given  to  the  world.   A 
book  which  fair  sensibility  (rather  in  a  private 
way)  loves  to  weep  over:  not  this  revi 
to  any  considerable  eitent;  not  at  all  he 
his  present  strait  for  room.    Good  love-l 
of  their  kind  notwithstanding.     But  if  any 
thing  can  swell  farther  Ihe  tears  of  fair  sensi- 
bility over  Mirabeao's  "  Correspandeme  nf  Fiii- 
ceHTiri,"  it  must  be  this ;  the  issue  it  ended  in, 
After   a  space   of   years   these    two   lovers, 
wrenched  asunder  in  Holland,  and  allowed 
correspond  that  they  might  not  poison  the 
selves,  met  again ;   it  was  under  cloud   of 
night;  in  Sophie's  apartment,  in  the  country 
Mirabeafl,  "disguised  as  a  porter,"  had  com 
thither  from   a   considerable   distance.    Am 
they  flew  into   each   other's   arms;   to  weep 
Iheir  child  dead,  their  loag  unspeakable  wo 
Not  at  all.    They  stood,  arms  stretched  i 
to rical I y,  calling  one  another  to  account 
causes  of  jealousy ;  grew  always  louder,  ai 
set  a-kimbo;  and  parted  qnite  loud,  nevei 
meet  more   on   earth.     In  September,   l: 
Mirabeau  had  risen  lo  be  a.  world's  worn 
and  Sopbie,  far  from  him,  had  sunk  out  of  the 
World's  sight,  respected  only  in  the  little 
of  Gien.    On  the  9ih  night  of  September, : 
beau  might  be  thundering  in  the  Versailles 
SaUe  des  JIfenM,  lo  be  reported  of  all  Journals 
on    the   morrow;    and  Sophie,   twice   disap- 
pointed of  new  marriage,  the  sad-heroic  tem- 
per darkened  now  into  perfect  black,  was  re- 
clining, self-tied  to  her  sofa,  wiih  a  pan  of 
charcoal  burning  near;  to  die  as  the  unhappy 
die.    Said  '  ' 


"'u  hon 


T  did  ri 


nooth  T 


However,  after  two-and-forty  months,  and 


I,  wife,  and  the  whole  Past  ai 
from  him;)  nol  into  his  father's  home;  but 
forth  ; — hurled  forth,  lo  seek  his  fortune  Ish- 
mael-like  in  Ihe  wide  hunting-field  of  the  world. 
Consider  him,  0  Reader;  thou  wilt  find  him 
very  notable.  V  disgraced  man,  not  a  broken 
;  ruined  outwardly,  nol  ruined  inwardly; 
yet,  for  there  is  no  ruining  of  him  on  that 
side.  Such  a  buoyancy  of  radical  fire  and 
fond  gaiUard  he  has ;  with  his  jiignily  and 
vanily,  levity,  solidity,  with  his  virtues  and  his 
, — whal  a  front  he  shows  !  Yon  would 
say,  he  hates  not  a  jot,  in  these  sad  circum- 
stances, of  what  he  claimed  from  Fortune,  but 
rather  enlai^es  it:  his  proud  soul,  so  galled, 
deformed  by  manacles  and  bondage,  flings 
away  its  prison^ear,  hounds  forth  lo  the  fighl 
again,  as  if  victory,  after  all,  were  certain. 
Post-horses  to  Pontarlier  and  the  Besan^oa 
Parlemenl;  that  that  "sentence  by  conto- 
lUftcy"  be  annulled,  and  the  Paper  Effigy  have 
Its  Head  stuck  on  again  !  The  wild  giant, 
said  lobe  "absent  by  contumacy,"  sits  vol  nn- 
rarily  in  the  Pontarlier  Jail ;  thunders  in  plead- 
ings which  make  Parlementeers  quake,  and 
all  France  listen ;  and  the  Head  reunites  il- 
to  the  Paper  Effigy  with  apologies.  Mon- 
and  the  De  Ruffeys  know  who  is  the  most 
impudent  man  alive :  the  world  with  astonish- 
'  '  ^  one  of  the  ablest.  Even  the  old 
Marquis  snuffles  approval,  though  with  quali- 
fication. Tough  old  Man,  he  has  tost  his  own 
world-famous  Lawsuit  and  other  lawsuits,  with 
expenses ;  has  seen  his  fortune  and 
projects  fail,  and  even  tetlns  de  euchtt  turn  out 
not  always  satisfactory  or  sanatory;  where- 
fore he  summons  his  children  about  him ;  and, 
really  in  a  very  serene  way,  declares  himself 
invalided,  fit  only  for  the  chimney-nook  now ; 
to  sit  patching  his  old  mind  together  again, 
(d  rebOKler  la  life,  A  fe  reraulre  pica  a  piece ;) 
advice  and  countenance  they,  the  deserving 
part  of  them,  shall  always  enjoy;  bnl  k'tret  dt 
rarhtl,  or  other  the  like  benefit  and  guidance, 
not  any  more.  Right  so,  thou  best  of  old 
Marquises !  There  he  rests  then,  like  the  still 
evening  of  a  thundery  day;  thunders  no  more; 
but  rays  forth  many  a  curiously-tinted  light- 
beam  and  remark  on  life;  serene  to  the  last. 
Among  Mirabeao's  small  catalogue  of  virtues, 
(very  small  of  formulary  and  conventional 
virtues,)  let  it  not  be  foi^oiipn  'brtt  he  loved 
this  old  father  warmly  to  the  e'ld  ;  and  forgave 
his  cruelties,  or  forgot  them  in  kind  interpre- 
tation of  them. 

For  the  Pontarlier  paper  effigy,  therefore,  it 
is  well !  and  yet  a  mah  lives  not  comfortably 
without  money.  Ah,  were  one's  marriage  not 
disrupted;  for  (he  old  falher-in-law  wi.i  soon 
die;  those  rich  expectations  were  then  fruitions! 
The  ablest,  not  the  most  shame-faced  man  in 
France,isotf.nevt  spring  (1783,)  to  Aix;  stir- 
ring Parlement  and  Heaven  and  Barlh  there, 
to  have  his  wife  back.  Hotv  he  worked ;  with 
what  nobleness  and  eoorage,  (according  to 
the  Fits  Mopiifi)  giant's  workl  The  sound 
of  him  is  spread  over  France  and  over  the 
world ;  English  travellers  (high  fon'igo  lord- 
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ships)  turning  asi&e  to  Ab:;  and  "multitudes 
gathered  even  on  (he  roofs"  to  hear  him,  the 
Coun-house  being  crammed  to  burslingi  De- 
mosthenic fire  and  pathos;  penitent  husband 
calling  for  forgiveness  and  restitution: — "a 
n'al  qv'im  claque^entiei  uafol,"  rays  furih  the  old 
Marquis  from  the  chimney-nook :  "a  chatter- 
teeth  and  madman  1"  The  world  and  Parle- 
ment  Ihotighi  not  that ;  knew  not  what  to  think, 
if  not  that  this  was  the  queslionablest  able  man 
they  had  ever-  heard ;  and,  alas,  still  farther, — 
that  his  cause  was  imimablf.  No  wife  then  ; 
and  no  money !  From  this  second  attack  on 
Forlnne,  Mirabeau  returns  foiled,  and  worse 
than  before  ;  resourceless,  for  now  the  old 
Marquis,  loo,  again  eyes  him  askance.  He 
must  hunt  Ishmael-lilte,  as  we  said.  Whatso- 
ever of  wit  or  strength  he  has  within  himself 
will  stand  true  to  himj  on  that  he  can  count; 
unfortunately  on  almost  nothing  but  that. 

Mirabeau's  life  for  the  neil  five  years,  which 
creeps  troublous,  obscore,  through  several  of 
these  Eight  Volumes,  will  probably,  in  the 
One  right  Volume  which  Ihey  hold  imprisoned, 
be  delineated  briefly.  It  is  the  long-drawn 
practical  improvement  of  the  sermon  already 
preached  in  Rhi,  in  If,  in  Joni,  in  Holland,  in 
Vincennes,  and  elsewhere.  A  giant  man  in 
(he  flower  of  his  years,  in  the  winler  of  his 
prospects,  has  to  see  how  he  will  reconcile 
tiiese  two  contradictions.  With  giant  energies 
and  talents,  with  giant  virtues  even,  he,  horn- 
ing to  unfold  himself,  has  got -put  into  his 
hands,  for  implements  and  means  to  do  it  with, 
disgrace,  contumely,  obstruction;  character 
elevated  only  as  Haman  was;  purse  full  only 
of  debt-summonses;  hoasehold,  hoine,  and 
possessions,  as  it  were,  sown  with  salt :  Ruin's 
plongh-share  furrowing  too  deeply  himself  and 
all  that  was  his.  Under  these,  and  not  under 
olher  conditions,  shall  this  man  now  live  and 
struf^le-  Well  might  he  "weep"  long  after- 
wards, (though  not  giren  to  the  melting  mood,) 
thinking  over,  with  Dumont,  how  his  life  had 
been  blasted,  by  himself,  by  others;  and  was 
now  so  defaced  and  thunder-riveu,  no  glory 
could  make  it  whole  again.  Truly,  as  we 
often  say,  a  weaker,  and  yet  very  strong  man, 
might  have  died, — by  hypochondria,  by  brandy, 
or  by  arsenic ;  but  Mirabeau  did  not  die.  The 
■world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law 
and  formula  T  It  wilt  be  his  enemy  then ;  his 
conqueror  and  master  not  altogether.  There 
are  strong  men  who  can,  in  case  of  necessity, 
make  way  with  formulas,  (_humer  lei  yb™in((8,) 
and  yet  find  a  habitation  behind  them ;  these 
are  the  very  strong;  and  Mirabeau  was  of 
these.  The  world's  esteem  having  gone  quite 
against  him,  and  most  circles  of  society,  with 
their  codes  and  regulations,  pronouncing  little 
but  anathema  on  him,  he  is  nevertheless  not 
lost;  he  does  not  sink  to  desperation;  not  to  dis- 
honesty, or  pusillanimity,  or  splenetic  aridity. 
Nowise!  In  spite  of  the  world,  he  is  a  living 
strong  man  there ;  the  world  cannot  take  from 
bim  his  just  consciousness  of  himself,  his  warm 
open-hearted  feeling  towards  others;  there 
are  still  limits,  on  all  sides,  to  which  the  world 

ajid  the  devil  cannot  drive  him.    The  giat.t, 

*e  say !     How  he  stands,  like 


thunder-riven,  but  broad-based,  rooted  in  the 
Earth's  (in  Nature's)  own  rocks  ;  and  will  not 
tumble  prostrate  I    So  true  is  it  what  a  moralist 
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fault;  yet  is  it  oflen  precisely  aOer 
a  fault,  or  a  crime  even,  that  the  morality 
which  is  in  a  man  first  unfolds  itself,  and  what 
of  strength  he  as  a  man  possesses,  now  when 
alt  else  is  gone  from  him." 

Mirabean,  through  these  dim  years,  is  seett 
wandering  from  place  to  place;  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  England;  finding  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  bis  foot  It  ts  a  life  of  shifts 
and  expedients,  on  jour  li  joiir.  Eitravagant 
in  his  expenses,  thriftless,  swimming  in  a 
welter  of  debts  and  difficulties ;  for  which  he 
has  to  provide  by  fierce  industry;  by  skill  in 
financiership.  I'he  roan's  revenue  is  his  wits ; 
he  has  a  pen  and  a  head;  and,  happily  for 
him,  "  is  the  demon  of  the  impossible."  At  no 
lime  is  he  without  some  blazing  project  or 
other,  which  shall  warm  and  illuminate  far 
and  wide;  which  loo  often  blazes  ont  ineffec- 
tual; which  in  (hat  case  he  replaces  and  re- 
news, for  his  hope  is  inexhaustible.  He  wi  ites 
pamphlets  nnweariedly  as  a  sleam-engini 
On  the  Opening  of  ike  Sihfldi,  and  Kaiaer  Joseph; 
Oti  the  Order  of  Civeimiattu  and  Washington  ; 
an  Count  Cogfiosfro,  and  the  DiamondNecklace. 
Innumerable  are  the  helpers  and  journeymen 
(respectable  Manvillonfs  respectable  Dumonts) 
whom  he  can  set  working  for  him  on  such 
matters ;  it  is  a  gift  he  has.  He  writes  Books, 
in  as  many  as  eight  volumes,  which  are  pro- 
perly only  a  larger  kind  of  Pamphlets.  He 
has  polemics  with  Caron  Beaunjarchais  on 
the  wHler-company  of  Paris ;  lean  Caron  shoot- 
ing sharp  arrows  into  him,  which  he  responds 
to  demoniacally,  "flinging  hills  with  all  their 
woods."  He  is  intimate  with  many  men;  hi^ 
"terrible  gift  of  familiarly,''his  joyonscoartier- 
ship  and  faculty  of  pleasing,  do  not  forsake 
him :  bat  it  is  a  questionable  intimacy,  granted 
10  the  man's  talents,  in  spite  of  his  cliaracter: 
a  relation  which  the  prood  Riguetii,  not  the 
humbler  that  he  Is  poor  aud  ruined,  correctly 
feels.  With  stiil  more  women  is  he  inttmate; 
girt  with  a  whole  system  of  intrigues,  in  that 
sort,  wherever  he  abide ;  seldom  travelling 
without  a — wife  (lef  us  call  her)  engaged  by 
the  year,  or  during  mutual  satisfaction.  On 
this  large  department  of  Mirabeau's  history, 
whalcan  )'oq  say,  except  that  his  incontinence 
was  great,  enormous,  entirely  indefei'^ible  1 
If  any  one  please  (which  we  do  not)  to  be  pre- 
sent, with  the  FUi  Jdoplif,  at  "the  autopm" 

documents  on  this  head;  and  to  what  depths 
of  penalty  Nature,  in  her  just  self-vindication, 
can  sometimes  doom  men-  The  Pih  jliloplif 
is  very  sorry.  To  the  kind  called  unfortunate- 
females,  it  would  seem,  nevertheless,  this  un- 
fortunate-male had  an  aversion  amounting 
to  complete  nnlo-tatigrr/. 

The  old  Marquis  sits  apart  in  the  chimney- 
nook,  observant:  what  this  roaming,  unresting, 
rebellions  Titan  of  a  Count  may  ever  prove  of 
use  fori  If  it  be  not,  0  Marquis,  for  the 
general  Overturn,  Cnilnde  GMrak?  He  is 
swallowing  Formulas;  gelling  endless  ac- 
quainlauce  with  the  Realijies  of  ibings  anu 
■oaovCoOQle 
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men;  in  audacity,  in  reclilessaess,  he  will  not, 
it  is  like,  be  wanting.  The  old  Marquis  rays 
out  curious  observalions  on  life; — yields  no 
effectual  assi^laoce  of  money. 

Ministries  change  and  shift;  but  never,  in 
ihe  new  deal,  does  there  turn  up  a  good  card 
for  Mirabeau.  Necker  he  does  not  love,  nor 
is  love  lost  between  them.  Plausible  Calonne 
hears  him  Slentor-like  denouncing  stock-job- 
bing, (jJeMOHCiaiion  rfc  VJgiatage:)  communes 
with  him,  corresponds  with  him ;  is  glad  to 
gel  him  sent,  in  some  semi-ostensible  or  spy- 
diplomatisi  character,  10  Berlin;  in  any  way 
to  have  him  sopped  and  quieted.  The  Great 
Frederic  was  still  on  the  Rcene,  though  now 
very  near  the  side-scenes;  the  wiry  thin  Drill- 
serjeanl  of  the  World,  and  the  broad  burly 
Mutineerof  the  World, glanced  into  one  another 
with  amazeoieni ;  Ihe  ope  making  entrance, 
the  other  making  eiiL  To  (his  Berlin  busi- 
ness we  owe  pamphlets;  we  owe  Corre'pond- 
ei,cts,  ("surreptitiously  published" — with  con- 
sent;) we  owe  (brave  Major  Mauvillon  serving 
as  hodman)  the  Monarehie  Prumctmc,  a  Pam- 
phlet in  some  eight  octavo  Volumes,  portions 
of  which  are  still  well  worth  reading. 

Generally,  on  first  making  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mirabeau  as  a  writer  or 
speaker,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised.  Instead 
of  Irish  oratory,  with  tropes  and  declamatory 
fervid  feeling,  such  as  the  rumoor  one  has 
heard  gives  prospect  of,  yon  are  astonished  to 
meet  a  certain  hard  angular  distinctness,  a 
totally  unornamenled  force  and  massiveness; 
clear  perspicuity,  strong  perspicacity,  convic- 
tion thai  wishes  to  convince, — this  beyond  all 
ihmga,  and  instead  of  all  things.  You  would 
cay  the  primary  character  of  those  nllerances, 
nay,  of  the  man  himself,  is  sincerity  and  in- 
sight ;  strength,  and  the  honest  use  of  strength. 
Which,  indeed,  it  is,  O  Reader!  Mirabeau's 
spiritual  gift  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  verily  an  honest  and  a  great  one ;  far  !he 
strongest,  best  practical  intellect  of  that  time; 
entitled  to  rant  among  the  strong  of  al!  times. 
These  hooks  of  his  ought  to  be  riddled,  like 
this  book  of  the  Fili  Mopijf.  There  is  pre- 
cious mailer  in  them ;  loo  good  to  lie  hidden 
among  shot  rubbish.  Hear  this  man  on  any 
subject,  you  will  find  him  worth  considering. 
He   has  words   in   him,  r      ■     ■  ■■ 

but  three  ways  of  living 
wages  for  wort ;  by  be: 
stealing,  (so  named,  or  not : 
"  Male  bran  che  saw  all  things  in  God;  and  M. 
Necker  sees  ait  things  in  Necker!"  There 
are  nicknames  of  Mirabeau's  worth  whole 
treatises.  "Grandison-Cromwell  Lafayette;" 
write  a  volume  on  the  man,  as  many  volomes 
have  been  written,  and  try  to  say  more!  It  is 
the  best  likeness  yet  drawn  of  him, — by  a 
flourish  and  two  dots.  Of  such  inexpressible 
advantage  is  it  that  a  man  have  "an  eye, in- 
stead of  a  pair  of  spectacles  merely ;"  that, 
seeing  through  the  f  roi  las  of  things,  and 
even  "  making  a  vay"  w  h  n  any  a  formula, 
he  sees  into  the  th  ng    iself  and  so  know  it 
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draws  towards  completion,  and  it  becomes 
ever  more  evident  to  Mirabeau  thai  greal 
things  are  in  Ihe  wind,  we  find  his  wanderings, 
as  il  were,  quicken.  Suddenly  emerging  out 
of  Nighl  and  Cimmeria,  he  dashes  down  on 
the  Paris  world,  titne  after  lime;  Bashes  into 
it  with  ihai  tire-glance  of  his;  discerns  thai 
the  lime  is  not  yet  come;  and  then  merges 
back  again.  Occasionally  his  pamphlets  pro- 
voke a  fulminalion  and  order  of  arrest,  where- 
fore he  must  merge  Ihe  faster.  Nay,  your 
Calonne  is  good  enough  to  signify  it  before- 
hand ;  On  such  and  such  a  day  I  shall  order 
you  to  be  arrested;  pray  make  speed  there- 
fore. When  Ihe  Notables  meet,  in  the  spring 
of  1T87,  Mirabeau  spreads  his  pinions,  alights 
on  Paris  and  Versailles ;  it  seems  to  Mm  he 
ought  to  be  secretary  of  those  Notables.  No! 
friend  Duponl  de  Nemours  gets  it:  the  time 
is  not  yet  come.  It  is  still  but  the  time  of 
"  Crispin -Catiline"  d'Espr^minil,  and  other 
such  animal-magnetic  persons.  Nevertheless, 
the  Reverend  Talleyrand,  judicious  Dukes. 
liberal  noble  friends  not  a  few,  are  sure  that 
the  lime  will  come.    Abide  thy  time. 

Hark!  On  the  S7th  of  December,  1789,  here 
finally  is  the  long-expected  announcing  itspif: 
royal  Proclamation  definitively  convoking  the 
States- General  for  May  next!  Need  we  ask 
whether  Mirabeau  bestirs  himself  now;  whe- 
ther or  not  he  is  off  to  Provence,  to  the  As- 
sembly of  Noblesse  there,  with  all  his  faculties 
screwed  to  Ihe  stick i n g-place  1  One  strong 
dead-lift  pall,  thou  Titan ;  aod  perhaps  thou 
carriest  it !  How  Mirabeau  wrestled  and 
strove  under  these  auspices;  speaking  and 
contending  all  day.  writing  pamphlets,  para- 
graphs, all  night;  also  suffering  much, gather- 
ing his  wild  soul  together,  motionless  under 
reproaches,  under  drawn  swords  even,  lest  his 
enemies  throw  him  off  his  guard ;  how  he 
agitates  and  represses,  unerringly  dexterous, 
sleeplessly  unwearied,  and  is  a  "demon  of  the 
impossible,"  let  all  readers  fancy.  With  "a 
body  of  Noblesse  more  ignorant,  greedier, 
more  insolent  than  any  I  have  ever  seen."  the 
Swallower  of  Formulas  was  like  lo  have  rough 
work.  We  must  give  his  celebrated  flinging 
up  of  the  handful  of  dust,  when  they  drove 
him  out  by  overwhelming  majority : — 

"What  have  I  done  thai  was  so  criminall 
I  have  wished  that  my  Order  were  wise  enough 
lo  give  to-day  what  will  infallibly  be  wrested 
from  il  to-morrow;  that  il  should  receive  the 
merits  and  glory  of  sanctioning  the  assemblage 
of  the  Three  Orders,  which  all  Provence  loudly 
demands.  This  is  the  crime  of  your '  enemy 
of  peace!'  Or  rather  I  have  ventured  to  be- 
lieve ihat  the  people  might  be  in  the  right. 
Ah,  doubtless,  a  patrician  soiled  with  such  a 
Ihought  deserves  vengeance  !  But  I  am  still 
guiltier  than  you  think ;  for  il  is  my  belief  that 
ihe  people  which  complains  is  always  in  the 
right;  that  its  indefatigable  paiience  invariably 
wails  Che  uttermosi  excesses  of  oppression, 
before  il  can  determine  on  resisting;  that  it 
never  resists  long  enough  to  obtain  complete 
redress;  and  does  not  sufficiently  know  that  to 
strike  its  enemies  into  terror  and  subnussiou, 
it  has  only  lo  stand  slill,  that  the  most  inno- 
cent as  the  most  invincible  ot  all  powers  a 
.teciOyUOOgle 
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ihe  power  of  refusing  lo  do.  I  believe  after 
Ihis  manner:  punish  the  enemy  of  peace  ! 

"  But  yon,  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace,  who 
are  ordained  to  bless  and  not  to  curse,  and  yel 
have  launched  your  anathema  on  me,  wiihont 
even  the  attempt  at  enlightening  me,  at  rea- 
soning with  me!  And  you,  'friends  of  peace,' 
who  denounce  to  the  people,  with  all  vehe- 
mence of  hatred,  the  ore  defender  it  has  yel 
found,  out  of  its  own  ranks;— who,  to  bring 
about  concord,  are  filling  capital  and  province 
with  placards  calculated  to  arm  the  rural  dis- 
IriclE  against  (he  towns,  if  your  deeds  did  ool 
refoie  your  wrilings; — who,  to  prepare  ways 
of  conciliation,  protest  against  the  ri^al  Re- 
gulation for  convoking  the  Siaies-Genetal, 
because  it  grants  the  people  as  many  deputies 
aa  both  Ihe  other  orders,  and  agatnsi  all  that 
the  coining  Naliooal  Assembly  shall  do,  unless 
its  laws  secure  Ihe  triumph  of  your  preten- 
sions, the  eternity  of  yoor  privileges !  Disin- 
terested'friends  of  peace!'  I  have  appealed 
to  your  honour,  and  summon  you  lo  state  what 
expressions  of  mine  have  offended  against 
either  the  respectwe  owe  lo  the  royal  authority 
or  to  the  nation's  rightl  Nobles  of  Provence, 
E'lrape  is  aiieniive;  weigh  well  your  answer. 
Men  of  God,  beware ;  God  hears  you  ! 

"And  if  you  do  not  answer,  but  lieep  silence, 
shulling  yourselves  np  ia  Ihe  vagne  declama- 
tions you  have  hurled  at  me,  then  allow  me  to 
add  one  word. 

"In  all  countries,  in  all  times,  aristocrats 
have  implacably  persecuted  the  people's 
friends ;  and  if,  by  some  singular  combination 
of  fortune,  there  chanced  lo  arise  such  a  one 
in  their  own  circle,  it  was  he  dbore  all  whom 
they  struck  at,  eager  to  inspire  wider  terror  by 
the  elevation  of  their  victim.  Thus  perished 
the  last  of  the  Gracchi  by  the  hands  of  the 
patricians ;  bul,  being  struck  with  the  mortal 
Elab,he  flung  dust  towards  Heaven,  and  called 
on  the  Avenging  Deities;  and  from  this  dust 
sprang  Marius, — Marius  not  so  illustrious  for 
eitermiuating  Ihe  Cimbri  as  for  overturning 
in  Borne  the  tyranny  of  the  Noblesse !" 

There  goes  some  foolish  story  of  Mirabeau 
having  now  openeil  acloth-shop  in  Marseilles, 
to  ingratiate  himself  viih  the  Third  Estate; 
whereat  we  have  often  laughed.  The  image 
of  Mirabeau  measaring  out  drapery  to  man- 
kind, and  deftly  snipping  at  tailors'  measnres, 
has  something  pleasant  for  the  mind.  So,  that 
though  there  is  nol  a  shadow  of  Iruth  in  this 
alory,  the  very  lie  may  justly  sustain  itself  for 
a  while,  in  the  character  of  lie.  Far  other- 
wise was  the  reality  there  ;  "voluntary  gaard 
of  a  hundred  men ;"  Provence  crowding  by 
the  ten  thousand  roand  his  chariot  wheels ; 
explosions  of  rejoicing  musketry,  heaven- 
rending  acclamation ;  "  people  paying  two 
louis  for  a  place  al  Ihe  window !"  Hunger 
itself  (very  considerable  in  those  days)  he 
can  pacify  by  speech.  Violent  meal  mobs 
at  Marseilles  and  al  Aix,  unmanageable  by 
fire-arms  and  governors,  he  smooths  down 
by  the  word  of  iiis  mouth ;  the  governor  soli- 
citing him,  though  unloved.  It  is  as  a  Rom.in 
Tnumph,  and  more.  He  is  chosen  deputy  for 
two  places;  has  to  decline  Marseilles,  and 
honour  Aix.    Let  his  enemies  look  and  won- 


der, and  sigh  forgotten  by  him.  For  this  Mira 
beau  100  Ihe  career  at  last  opens. 

At  last!  Does  nol  the  benevolent  Reader, 
though  never  so  unambitious,  sympathize  a 
little  with  this  poor  brother  mortal  in  such  a 
case  1  Victory  is  always  joyful ;  but  lo  ibink 
of  such  a  man,  in  the  hour  when,  after  twelve 
Hercules'  Labijors,  he  does  finally  triumph! 
So  long  he  fought  with  the  many-headed  coil 
of  Lernean  serpents;  and,  panting,  wreslled 
ajid  wrang  with  it  for  life  or  death, — forty  long 
stern  years;  and  now  he  has  it  under  his 
heel !  The  tuounlain  tops  are  scaled,  are 
scaled ;  where  the  man  climbed,  on  sharp 
flinty  precipices,  slippery,  abysmal;  in  dark- 
ness, seen  by  no  kind  eye, — amid  the  brood 
of  dragons;  and  the  heart,  many  times,  was 
like  to  fail  within  him,  in  his  loneliness,  in  hia 
extreme  need:  yet  he  climbed,  and  climbed, 
glueing  his  footsteps  in  his  blood;  and  now, 
behold,  Hyperion-like  he  has  scaled  it,  and  on 
the  summit  shakes  his  glittering  shafts  of  war  ! 
What  a  scene  and  new  kingdom  for  him;  all 
bathed  in  auroral  radiance  of  Hope;  far- 
stretching,  solemn,  joyful:  what  wild  Mem- 
non's  music,  Team  Ihe  depths  of  Nature,  comes 
toning  through  the  soul  raised  suddenly  out 
of  strangling  death  into  victory  and  life!  The 
very  bystander,  we  think,  might  weep,  with 
this  Mirabeau,  tears  of  joy. 

Which,  alas,  will  become  tears  of  sorrow! 
For  know,  O  Son  of  Adam,  (and  Son  of  Lu- 
cifer, with  that  accursed  ambition  of  thine,) 
that  they  are  afl  a  delusion  and  piece  of  de- 
monic necromancy,  these  same  auroral  splen- 
dours, enchantments  and  Memnon's  (ones  1 
The  thing  thou  as  mortal  wantesl  is  equili- 
brium, (what  is  called  rcs(  or  piaee:)  which, 
God  knows,  thou  wilt  never  get  au.  Happy 
they  that  find  it  without  such  searching.  But 
in  some  twenty-three  months  more.of  blazing 
solar  splendour  and  conflagration,  this  Mira- 
beau will  be  ashes ;  and  lie  opaque,  in  the 
Pantheon  of  great  men  (or  say,  French-Pan- 
theon of  considerable,  or  even  of  considered, 
and  small-noisy  men,) — at  rest  nowhere,  save 
on  Ihe  lap  of  his  mother  earth.  There  are  to 
whom  the  gods,  in  their  bounty,  give  glory : 
but  far  ofiener  it  is  given  in  wrath,  as  a  curse 
and  a  poison ;  disturbing  the  whole  inner 
health  and  industry  of  the  man  ;  leading  on- 
ward through  dizzy  sta^erings  and  tarantula 
jiiSinKs. — towards  no  saiitt's  shrine.  Truly, 
if  Death  did  not  intervene ;  or  still  more  hap- 
pily, if  Life  and  the  Public  were  not  a  block- 
head, and  sudden  unreasonable  oblivion  were 
nol  lo  follow  that  sudden  unreasonable  glory, 
and  beneficenlly,  though  most  painfully,  damp 
it  down,— one  sees  not  where  many  a  poor 
glorious  man,  still  more  many  a  poor  glorious 
woman,  (for  it  falls  harder  on  the  distin- 
guished-female,) could  terminate, — far  short 
of  Bedlam. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1789,  Madame  de 
Stael,  looking  from  a  window  in  the  main 
street  of  Versailles,  amid  an  assembled  world, 
as  the  Deputies  walked  in  procession  from  lh« 
church  of  Nfitre-Dame  to  that  of  Saint  Louis, 
to  hear  High  Mass.  and  be  constittited  S/H'es- 
General,  saw  this  :  "  Amoiig.  these  Njibles  whil 
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nad  beor,  imputed  to  tJie  Third  Estate,  above 
all  others,  the  Cotnte  de  Mirabean.  The  opi- 
nion men  had  of  his  genius  was  singularly 
augmenled  by  the  fear  entertained  of  his  im- 
morality; and  yet  it  was  this  very  immorality 
which  straitened  the  inUuence  bis  astonishing 
facuUies  were  to  secnre  him.  You  could  nol 
bat  loob  long  at  this  man,  when  oDce  you  had 
noticed  him ;  his  immense  black  head  of  hair 
distinguished  him  among  them  all ;  you  would 
have  said  his  force  depended  on  it,  like  thai 
of  Satnsoti :  his  face  borrowed  new  expression 
from  its  very  ugliness;  his  whole  person  gave 
you  the  idea  of  an  irregular  power,  but  a 
power  such  as  you  would  figure  in  a  Tribune 
of  the  People."  Mirabeau's  bislory  through 
the  first  twenty-three  months  of  the  Resolution 
falls  not  to  be  wrillen  here :  yet  it  is  well 
worth  writing  somewhere.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  when  his  name  was  first  read  out, 
received  it  with  murmurs;  not  knowing  what 
they  murmured  at!  This  honourable  member 
they  were  murmuring  over  was  the  member 
of  all  members;  the  august  Constituent,  with- 
out him,  were  no  Constituent  at  all.  Very 
notable,  truly,  is  his  procedure  in  this  section 
of  wodd-hisiory ;  by  far  the  notables!  single 
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him.  Once  he  is  seen  visibly  to  have  saved, 
as  with  his  own  force,  the  eiislence  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  lo  have  turned  the 
whole  iide  of  things:  in  one  of  those 
which  are  cardinal ;  decisive  for 
The  royal  Declaration  of  the  Taieniy-ikird  of 
June  is  promulgated:  there  is  military  force 
enough  ;  there  is  then  (tie  king's  express  order 
to  disperse,  to  meet  as  separate  Third  Estate 
on'  the  morrow.  Bastilles  and  scaffolds  may 
be  the  penalty  for  disobeying.  Mirabeau  dis- 
obeys ;  lifts  his  voice  lo  encourage  others,  all 
pallid,  panic-strickeo,  to  disobey.  Supreme 
Usher  De  Brizi  enters,  with  the  king's  re- 
newed order  to  depart.  "  Messieurs,"  said  De 
Br^z^,  "you  heard  the  king's  order!"  The 
SwalJowtr  of  Formulas  bellows  out  these 
words,  that  have  become  memorable :  "  Yes, 
Monsieur,  we  heard  what  the  king  was  advised 
to  say ;  and  you,  who  cannot  be  interpreter  of 
his  meaning  to  the  Slates-General ;  you,  who 
have  neither  vole  nor  seal,  nor  right  of  speech 
here,  you  are  not  the  man  to  remind  us  of  it. 
Go,  Monsieur,  tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we 
are  here  by  will  of  the  Nation  ;  and  that  no- 
thing but  Ihe  force  of  bayonets  can  drive  us 
hence!"  And  poor  De  Brejifi  vanishes, — 
back  foremost,  the  t'ila  Jiliqiiif  says. 

Bui  this,  cardinal  moment  though  it  be,  is 
perhaps  intrinsically  among  his  smaller  feals. 
In  general,  we  would  say  once  more  with  em- 
phasis, He  has  "  Immi  loulii  iea  fi^muUi."  He 
goes  through  the  Revolution  like  a  sobstahce 
and  a  force,  nol  like  a  formula  of  one.  While 
innumerable  barren  Sieyeses  and  Constitution- 
pedants  are  building,  with  such  hammering 
and  troweling,  their  august  paper  constitution, 
(which  endured  eleven  months,)  this  man 
looks  not  at  cobwebs  and  Sodal-CoHlradi,  but 
at  things  and  men;  discerning  what  is  to  be 
done, — proceeding  straight  to  do  it.  He  shi- 
vers out  Usher  De  Brez^,  back  foremost,  when 
that  is   the  problem.    "Marie  A. 


charmed  with  him,"  when  it  comes  lo  tha». 
He  is  the  man  of  the  Revolution,  while  he 
lives;  king  of  it;  and  only  with  life,  as  we 
compute,  would  have  quitted  his  kingship  of 
it.  Alone  of  all  these  'IVelve  Hundred,  there 
is  in  him  the  faculty  of  a  king.  For,  indeed, 
have  we  not  seen  how  assiduously  Destiny 
had  shaped  him  all  along,  as  with  an  express 
eye  to  the  work  now  in  hand!  0  crabbed  old 
Friend  of  Men,  whilst  thou  werl  bolting  this 
man  into  Isles  of  Rhi,  Castles  of  If,  and  train- 
ing him  so  sharply  to  be  (/itself,  not  iiniself,- 
how  little  knewesi  thon  mhitl  thou  wert  doing  I 
Let  us  add,  that  the  brave  old  Marquis  lived 
to  see  his  son's  victory  over  Fate  and  men, 
and  rejoiced  in  it ;  and  rebuked  Barrel  Mira- 
beau for  controverting  such  a  Brother  Gabriel. 
In  the  invalid  chimney-nook  at  Argenteuil, 
near  Paris,  he  sat  raying  out.curious  abserva< 
tious  to  the  last;  and  died  three  days  before 
the  Bastille  fell,  precisely  when  the  CalbiUt 
Geneiale  was  bursting  out. 

But  finally,  the  iwenty-three  allotted  months 
are  over.  Madame  de  Staul,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1789,  saw  the  Boman  Tribune  of  the  People, 
and  Samson  with  his  long  black  hair:  and  on. 
the  4th  of  April,  1791,  there  is  a  Funeral  Pro- 
cession extending  four  miles ;  king's  ministers, 
senators,  national  guards,  and  all  Paris, — 
torchlight,  wail  of  trombones  and  music,  and 
ihe  tears  of  men ;  mourning  of  a  whole  people, 
— such  mourning  as  no  modern  people  ever 
saw  for  one  man.  This  Mirabeau's  work  then 
is  done.  He  sleeps  with  the  primeval  giants. 
He  has  gone  over  to  the  majority:  MiU  aa 

In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy,  and  sum- 
ming op  of  character,  there  many  doubtless  be 
a  great  many  things  set  forth  concerning  this 
Mirabeau;  as  already  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  arguing  about  him,  better  and 
worse :  which  is  proper  surely  ;  as  about  alt 
manner  of  new  things,  were  they  much  less 
questionable  than  this  new  giant  is.  The  pre- 
sent reviewer,  meanwhile,  finds  it  suitabter  ta 
restrict  himself  and  his  exhausted  readers  to 
the  three  following  moral  reflections. 

Moral  reflection's;, — thai,  in  these  centuries 
men  are  not  born  demi-gods  and  perfect  chap 
racters,  but  imperfect  ones,  and  mere  blathable 
men,  namely,  environed  with  such  short-com- 
ing and  confusion  of  (heir  own,  and  then  with 
such  adscititious  scandal  and  misjudgment 
(got  in  the  work  they  did,)  that  they  resemble 
less  demi-gods  than  a  son  of  god-devils, — very 
imperfect  characters  indeed.  The  demi-god 
arrangement  were  the  one  which,  at  first  sight, 
this  reviewer  might  be  inclined  to  prefer. 

Moral  reflection  scronrf, — however,  that  pro- 
bably men  were  never  born  demi-gods  in  any 
century,  but  precisely  god-devils  as  we  see^ 
certain  of  whom  do  become  a  kind  of  demi- 
gods T  How  many  are  the  men,  not  censured, 
misjudged,  calumniated  only,  but  tortured, 
crucified,  hung,  on  gibbets, — not  as  god-devils 
even,  but  as  devils  proper;  who  have  never- 
theless grown  to  seem  respectable,  or  infinitely 
respectable !  For  the  thing  which  was  noi 
they,  which  was  not  any  thing,  has  fallen  away 
piecemeal;  and  become  avowedly  babble  and 
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confused  shadow,  and  no-ihing:  Ihe  thing,  which 
was  they,  remains.  Depend  on  it,  Haraiodius 
and  Aristogiton,  as  clear  as  they  now  look, 
had  illegal  plotlings.conclavesat  the  Jacobins' 
Church  (of  Athens) ;  and  very  intemperate 
things  were  spoken,  and  also  done.  Thns  loo, 
Marcas  Brutus  and  the  elder  Junius,  are  (hey 
not  palpable  Heroes !  Their  praise  is  in  all 
Debating  Societies ;  but  didst  thou  read  what 
the  Morning  Papers  said  of  those  transaclions 
of  theirs,  ihe  week  after?  Way,  Old  Noll, 
whose  bones  were  dug  up  and  hung  in  chains, 
here  at  home,  as  the  just  emblem  of  himself 
and  his  deserts,  (the  offal  of  Ureaiioti,  at  thai 
Itme,)  has  not  he  loo  got  to  be  a  very  respect- 


able grim  bronze-figure,  though  it  is  yet  only 
a  century  and  half  since;  of  whom  England 
seems  proud  rather  than  otherwise? 

Moral  reflection  third,  and  last, — that  neither 
thou  nor  we,  good  Reader,  had  any  hand  in 
the  making  of  this  Mirabeau ; — else  who  knows 
but  we  had  objected,  in  our  wisdom !  But  it 
was  the  Upper  Powers  (liat  made  him,  without 
once  consulting  us;  they  and  not  we,  so  and 
not  otherwise!  To  endeavour  to  understand 
a  little  what  manner  of  Mirabeau  he,  so  made, 
might  be:  this  we,  according  to  opportunity, 
have  done;  and  therefore  do  now,  with  a  lively 
satisfaclion,  lake  farewell  of  liim,  and  leave 
him  to  fare  as  he  can. 


PARLIAMENTARY  HrSTORY  OF  THE  PREKCH 
REVOLUTION.* 
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It  appears  to  be,  if  not  staled  in  words,  yet 
tacitly  felt  and  understood  everywhere,  thai 
the  event  of  these  modem  ages  is  the  French 
Revolution.  A  huge  explosion  bursting  through 
all  formulas  and  customs ;  confounding  into 
wreck  and  chaos  the  ordered  arrangements  of 
earthly  life;  blotting  out,  one  may  say,  the 
Tery  firmament  and  skyey  load-stars, — though 
only  for  a  season.  Once  in  the  fifteen  hundred 
years  such  a  thing  was  ordained  to  come.  To 
those  who  stood  present  in  the  actual  midst 
of  that  smoke  and  thunder,  the  effect  might 
well  be  loo  violent:  blinding  atid  deafening, 
into  confused  exasperation,  almost  into  mad- 
ness. These  on-lookers  have  played  their  part, 
were  it  with  the  printing-press  or  with  the 
battle-cannon,  and  are  departed:  their  work, 
such  as  it  was,  remaining  behind  them; — 
where  the  French  Revolution  also  remains. 
And  now,  for  us  who  hare  receded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  half-century,  the  explosion  be- 
comes a  thing  visible,  surveyable:  we  see  its 
flame  and  snlphur-smoke  blend  with  the  clear 
air,  (far  mv/fr  the  stars ;)  and  hear  its  uproar 
as  part  of  the  sick  noise  of  life, — loud  indeed, 
yet  imbosomed  too.  as  alt  noise  is.  in  the  in- 
finite of  silence.  It  is  an  event  which  can  be 
looked  on ;  which  may  still  be  execrated,  still 
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be  celebrated  and  psalmodied ;  bnt  which  it 
were  better  now  to  begin  understanding. 
Really  there  are  innumerable  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  know  this  same  French  Revolntion  as 
it  was  i  of  which  reasons  (apart  altogether 
from  that  of  "Philosophy  teaching  by  Eiperi- 
ence,"  and  so  forth)  is  there  not  the  best  snp- 
mary  in  this  one  reason,  that  we  so  wish  to 
know  it!  Considering  the  qualities  of  the 
matter,  one  may  perhaps  reasonably  feel  that 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or  earlier,  there 
is  no  chapter  of  history  so  well  worth  stady- 
ing. 

Stated  or  not,  we  say,  this  persuasion  is 
tacitly  admitted,  and  acted  upon.  In  these 
days  everywhere  yon  find  it  one  of  (he  most 
pressing  duties  for  the  writing  guild,  to  pro- 
duce history  on  history  of  Ihe  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  France  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  young  author  felt  that  he  must  make  this 
his  proof-ahot,  and  evidence  of  craftsmanship : 
accordingly  Ihey  do  fire  off  Haiorref,  Pricii  of 
Hisloires,  Aimaln,  FaUa,  (to  sky  nothing  of 
Hiswrioal  Novels,  Gil  Blaisa,  Dantwu,  liar- 
naves,  GVanj-eneiDKs,)  in  rapid  succession,  with 
or  without  effect.  At  all  events  it  is  curious 
to  look  upon :  curious  to  contrast  the  picturing 
of  the  same  fact  by  the  men  of  this  generation 
and  position  with  the  picturing  of  it  bv  the 
men  of  the  last.  From  Barruel  and  Fantiu 
Desodoards  to  Thiers  and  Mignet  there  is  a 
distance !  Each  individual  takes  np  the  Phe- 
nomenon according  10  his  own  point  of  vision, 
to  the  structure  of  his  optic  oi^ans; — gires, 
consciously,  some  poor  crotchetty  picture  of 
several  thingf;;  unconsciously  some  picture 
of  himself  at  least.  And  the  Phenomenon,  for 
its  part,  subsists  Ihere,  all  the  while,  unal- 
tered; waiting  to  be  pictured  as  often  as  you 
like,  its  entire  meaning  not  to  be  compressed 
into  any  picture  drawn  by  man.        , 
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Thiers's  History,  in  ten  volumes  foolscap- 
octavo,  conlains,  if  we  remember  rightly,  one 
reference;  and  that  to  a  book,  not  the  page  or 
chapter  of  a  book.  It  has,  for  these  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  reputa- 
tion ;  which  latter  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
meriting.  A  superficial  air  of  order,  of  clear- 
ness, calm  candour,  is  spread  over  ihe  work; 
but  inwardly, it  is  waste, inorganic:  no  human 
head  chat  honesriy  tries  can  conceive  Ihe 
French  Revolution  so.  A  critic  of  our  ac- 
quaintance undertook,  by  way  of  bet,  to  find 
four  errors  per  hour  in  Thiers;  he  won  amply 
on  the  first  trial  or  two,*  And  yet,  readers 
(we  must  add)  taking  all  this  along  with  them, 
may  peruse  Thiers  with  comfort  in  certain 
circumstances,  nay, even  wi^  profit;  for  he 
is  a  brisk  man  of  his  son;  and  does  tell  yon 
much,  if  you  knew  nothing. 

Mignet's,  again,  is  a  ranch  more  honestly 
written  book;  yet  also  an  eminently  unsatis- 
factory one.  His  two  volumes  contain  far 
more  meditation  and  invesiigation  in  them 
than  Thiers's  len:  their  degree  of  preferability 
therefore  is  very  high ;  for  it  has  been  said, 
"  Call  a  book  diffuse,  and  you  call  it  in  all 
senses  bad;  the  writer  could  not  find  the  right 
word  to  say,  and  so  said  many  more  or  less 
wrong  ones;  did  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
only  smote  and  bungled  about  it  and  about  it." 
Mignet's  book  has  a  compactness,  a  rigour,  as 
if  rivetlcd  with  iron  rods  :  this  also  is  an  image 
of  what  symmetry  it  has ;— symmetry,  if  not 
of  a  living  earth-born  Tree,  yet  of  a  firm  well- 
manufactured  Gridiron.  Without  life,  with- 
out colour  or  verdure :  that  is  to  say,  Mignet's 
genius  is  heartily  proiaic;  you  are  too  happy 
that  he  is  not  a  i/iiai-k  as  well !  It  is  very  mor- 
tifying also  to  study  his  philosophical  reflec- 
tions: how  he  jingles  and  rumbles  a  quantity 
of  mere  abstractions  and  dead  logical  formu- 
las, and  calls  it  Thinking ; — rumbles  and  rum- 
bles, till  he  judges  there  may  be  enough ;  then 
begins  again  narrating.    As  thus: — 

"The  ConstilutiotJ  of  1791  was  made  on 
such  principles  as  had  resulted  from  the  ideas 
and  the  situation  of  France.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  middle  class,  which  chanced  to  be  (be 
strongest  then;  for,  as  is  well  known,  what- 
ever force  has  the  lead  will  fashion  Ihe  insti- 
tutions according  to  its  own  aims.  Now  this 
force,  when  it  belongs  to  one,  is  despotism; 
when  to  several,  it  is  privilege ;  when  to  all,  it 
is  right:  which  latter  state  is  the  ultimatum  of 
society,  as  it  was  its  beginning.  France  had 
finally  arrived  thither,  after  passing  throngh 
feudalism,  which  is  the  aristocratic  institu- 
tion; and  then  through  absolutism,  which  is 
the  monarch i»  one. 

"The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
perished  not  so  much  by  its  own  defects  as  by 
the  assaults  of  factions.  Standing  between 
(he  aristocracy  and  the  multitude,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  former,  and  stormed  and  won 


15th ;)  and  IliEn  '  SnaniM  Rn/ale  todk  place  on  tli«  10th 
DftliesBnienionlli,  (J9ih  oF  quits  a  diflbisnl  month,  not 


by  the  latter.  The  mnttilude  would  never 
have  become  supreme,  had  not  civil  war  and 
the  coalition  of  foreign  stales  rendered  ks  in- 
tervention and  help  indispensable.  To  defend 
the  country  the  multitude  required  to  have  the 
governing  of  it:  thereupon  tutors')  it  made  its 
revolution,  as  the  middle  class  had  made  its. 
The  multitude  too  had  its  Feurleenlh  of  July, 
hich  was  the  Tenth  •>/  Juguit ;  its  Constito- 
tt,  which  was  the  Convention ;  its  Govem- 
lent.  which  was  the  Committee  of  Sibtt  Fab- 
:;  but,  as  we  shall  see,"  &c.  {Chap,  iv, 
vol.  I,  p.  S71.) 

Or  thus ;  for  there  is  the  like  at  the  end  of 
every  chapter; — 

"  But  royalty  had  virtually  fallen,  on  the 
Tenth  of  August;  that  day  was  the  insurrec 
of  Ihe  multitude  against  the  middle  clasa 
constitutional  throne,  as  the  Fourteenth 
of  July  had  been  the  insurrection  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  against  the  privileged  classes  and 
absolute  throne.  The  Tenth  of  August 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  dictato- 
rial and  arbitrary  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 
Circumstances  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, there  arose  a  vast  war,  which  required 
increased  enet^y;  and  this  energy,  unregu- 
lated, inasmuch  as  it  was  popular,  rendered 
the  sway  of  the  lower  class  an  unquiet,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel  sway."  "  It  was  not  any  way 
possible  thai  the  Bourgeoisie,  (middle  class,) 
which  had  been  strong  enough  lo  strike  down 
the  old  government  and  the  privileged  classes, 
but  which  had  taken  lo  repose  after  this  vic- 
tory, could  repulse  the  Emigration  and  united 
Europe.  There  was  needed  for  that  a  new 
:hock.  a  new  faith;  there  was  needed  for  thai 
1  new  Class,  numerous,  ardent,  not  yet  fa- 
tigued, and  which  ioved  its  Tenth  of  August, 
as  the  Burgherhood  loved  its  Fourteenth  of," 
&o.,  &c.     (Ch.  v.,  vol.  I.,  p.  3T1.) 

So  uncommonly  AWji  are  these  Abstractions 
(at  botlom  only  occurrences,  similitudes,  days 
of  the  months,  and  such  like)  as  rumble  here 
in  the  historical  head !  Abstractions  really 
of  the  most  lively,  insurrectionary  character; 
nay,  which  produce  offspring,  and  indeed  are 
oftenest  parricidally  devoured  thereby;  such 
is  the  jingling  and  ruiubling  which  calls  itself 
Thinking.  Neariy  so,  though  with  greater 
iffect,  might  algebraical  ar's  go  rumbling  in 
iome  Pascal's  or  Babbage's  mill.  Just  so,  in- 
deed, do  the  Kalmuck  people  pray:  quantities 
"     ritten  prayers  are  put  in  some  rotary  pip- 

r  calabash,  (hnng  on  a  tree,  or  going  like 

the  small  barrei-ohum  of  agricultural  dis- 
iricls;)  this  the  devotee  has  only  to  whirl  and 
chum;  so  long  as  he  whirls,  il  is  prayer; 
when  he  ceases  whiriing,  the  prayer  is  done. 
Alas!  this  is  a  sore  error,  very  generally, 
among  French  thinkers  of  the  present  time. 
One  ought  to  add  that  Miguet  lakes  his  place 
at  the  head  of  that  brotherhood  of  his  ( that  his 
little  book,  though  abounding  too  in  errors  of 
detail,  belter  deserves  what  place  il  has  thaii 
any  other  of  recent  date. 

The  older  Desodoards,Barruels,Lacrelellea, 
and  snch  like,  eiLst,  but  will  hardly  profil 
much.  Toalongeon,  a  man  of  talent  and  in 
tegrity,  is  very  vagiie ;  often  incorrect  for  an 
eyewitness:  h/s  military  details  used  to  be 
3U 
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reckoned  valuable;  bul,  we  suppose,  Jomini ' 
has  eclipsed  tliem  now.  The  Abbi  Mont- 
gaillard  ha^  shrewdness,  decision,  insight ; 
abounds  in  anecdotes,  strange  facts  and  re- 
ports of  facts  1  his  book,  being  written  in  the 
form  of  Annals,  is  convenient  for  consniting. 
For  the  rest,  he  is  acrid,  eiaggerated,  occa- 
sionally altogether  perverse ;  and,  with  his 
hasles  and  his  hatreds,  falls  into  the  sirangest 
hallucinacioa ; — as,  for  eianiple,  when  he 
coolly  records  thai  "  Madame  de  StacI,  Neck- 
er's  danghter,  was  seen  {on  uii)  dislribdling 
brandy  lo  the  Gnrtles  Fran^isei  in  their  bar- 
tacks;"  that D'OrleansEgalit^ had  "apairof 
tnnn-skio  breeches,"  —  leather  breeches,  of 
haman  skin,  such  as  they  did  prepare  in  the 
tannery  of  Meudon,  but  loo  late  for  D'Orleans. 
llie  kislory  by  Be«x  Jmii  de  Liberie  (if  (he 
reader  secure  the  original  edition)  is.  perhaps, 
worth  all  the  others,  and  offers  (at  least  till 
1 78 S,  afler  which  it  becomes  convulsive,  semi- 
fatuous,  in  the  remaining  dozen  volumes)  the 
best,  correctest,  most  picioresqoe  narrative 
yet  published.  It  is  very  correct,  very  pic- 
luresque  i  wants  only  foTMhoTiemng,  shadow, 
and  compression;  a  work  of  decided  merit: 
ths  authors  of  it,  what  is  singular,  appear  not 
to  be  known. 

Finally,  our  English  histories  do  likewise 
aboondi  copious  if  not  in  facts,  yet  in. reflec- 
tions on  facta.  They  will  prove  to  Ihe  mosl 
incrednlous  that  this  French  Revolalion  was, 
as  Chamfort  said,  no  "rose-water  Revolu- 
lion;"  Ihat  the  universal  insurrectionary  ab- 
rogation of  law  and  custom  was  managed  in  a 
most  unlawful,  uncustomary  manner.  He  who 
wishes  to  know  how  a  solid  CKstas  rofufonun, 
speculating  over  his  port  after  dinner,  " 
preis  the  phenomena  of  contemporary  ai 
sal  history,  may  iook  in  these  books ;  he  who 
does  not  wish  that,  need  not  look. 

On  the  whole,  after  all  ihese  writings  and 

{rintings,  the  weight  of  which  woald  sink  an 
ndiaman,  Ihere  are,  perhaps,  only  some  three 
pnblicalions  hitherto  that  can  be  considered 
as  forwarding  essentially  a  right  ktiowledgt 
of  this  matter.  The  first  of  these  is  tht 
»  Analyse  du  Moniteur,"  (complete  expository 
Index,  and  Syllabus  of  the  Moniteur  news- 
paper from  1789  to  1799;)  a  work  carrying 
its  significance  in  its  title; — provided  it  ? 
faithfolly  eiecoted;  which  it  is  well  known 
be.  Along  with  this  we  may  mention  tl 
series  of  portraits,  a  hundred  in  number,  pub- 
lished with  the  original  edition  of  it:  many 
of  them  understood  to  be  accurate  likenesses. 
The  natural  face  of  a  man  is  often  worth  more 
than  several  biographies  of  him,  as  biogra- 
phies are  written.  These  hundred  portraits 
have  been  copied  into  a  book  called  "  Scenes 
de  la  Revolution,"  (which  contains  other  pic- 
tures, of  small  value,  and  some  not  useless 
writing  by  Chamfort;)  and  are  often  to  be 
found  in  libraries.  A  republication  of  Vemet's 
Caricatures"  would  be  a  most  acceptable 
vice,  but  has  not  been  thought  of  hitherto. 
The  seaind  lork  to  be  counted  here  is  the 
"Choii  des  Rapports,  Opinions,  et  Discours," 
In  some  twenty  volumes,  with  an  escellent 


index:  parliamentary  speeches,  reports,  &c, 
are  furnished  in  abundance ;  complete  illus- 
iralion  of  all   that  this  Senatorial   province 

ThiTdly,  we  have  lo  name  the  "Collection  of 
Memoirs,"  completed' several  years  ago.  in 
above  a  hundred  volumes.  Booksellers  Bati- 
douin.  Editors  Berville  and  Barriere,  have 
done  their  utmosl ;  adding  notes,  explanations, 
rectifications,  with  portraits  also  if  you  like: 
LoHvet,  Riouife,  and  the  two  volumes  of  "  Me- 
moirs on  the  Prisons"  are  Ihe  most  attractive 
pieces.  This  Baudonin  Collection,  therefore, 
joins  itselfto  that  of  PetLtot.as'a  natural  sequel. 
■  id  now  a  Jbnrlh  work,  which  follows  irt 
rain  of  these,  and  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
along  wiih  them,  is  this  "Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire"  of  Messieurs  Buchez  and  Roui. 
The  authors  are  men  of  ability  and  repute: 
Buchez,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  Dr.  Buchez,  and 
practises  medicine  with  acceptance;  Rooi  is 
known  as  an  essayist  and  journahst;  they 
once  listened  a  Utile  to  Saint  Simon,  but  it 
was  before  Saint  Simonism  called  itself  "a 
religion,"  and  vanished  in  Bedlam.  We  have 
understood  there  is  a  certain  bibliomaniac 
military  gentleman  in  Paris,  wno  in  the  course 
of  years  has  amassed  ihe  most  astonishing 
collBCtitin  of  revolutionary  ware :  books,  pam- 
phlels,  newspapers,  even  sheets  and  handbills, 
ephemeral  printings  and  paintings,  such  as 
the  day  brought  them  forth,  lie  there  without 
end.*  Into  this  warehouse  (as  into  all  man- 
ner of  other  repositories)  Messrs.  Buchez 
and  Roui  have  happily  found  access:  the 
"  Histoire  Parlementaire"  is  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  Ihere.  A  number  (two  forming  a 
volume)  is  published  every  fortnight:  we 
have  the  first  twenty-two  volumes  before  us, 
which  bring  down  the  narrative  lo  January, 
1793;  there  mnst  be  several  olber  volumes 
out,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Conceive 
a  judicious  compilation  with  such  resources- 
Parliamentary  Debates,  in  summary, or  (where 
the  occasion  warrants  it)  given  at  large;  this 
is  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  matter*  we  have  excerpts,  notices,  hints 
of  all  imagioaole  sorts;  of  newspapers,  ot 
pamphlets,  of  Sectionary  and  Municipal  re- 
cords, of  the  Jacobins'  club,  of  placai^-jour- 
nals,  nay,  of  placards  and  caricatures.  No 
livelier  emblem  of  the  time,  in  its  actual  move- 
ment and  tumuli,  could  be  presented.  The 
editors  connect  these  fragments  by  expositions 
such  as  are  needful;  so  that  a  reader  coming 
unprepared  to  the  work  can  still  know  what 
he  is  about.  Their  expositions,  as  we  can 
testify,  are  handsomely  done;  but  altogether 
apart  from  these,  the  excerpts  themselves  are 
the  valuable  thing.    The  scissors,  in  such  a 
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case,  are  independenl  of  ihe  pen.  One  of  the 
mosl  interesting  English  biographies  we  have 
is  ihat  long  ihin  folio  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
published  some  fire-and-twenty  years  ago, 
where  ihe  edilor  has  merely  dipt  ont  from  Ihe 
conlempjrary  newspapers  whatsoever  article, 
paragraph,  or  sentence  he  found  to  contain  the 
name  of  Old  Noll,  and  printed  Ihem  in  the 
order  of  their  dales.  It  is  surprising  thai  the 
like  has  DOI  been  attempted  in  other  cases. 
Had  seven  of  the  eight  translators  of  Taust, 
and  seventy  times  se»en  of  the  four  hundred 
fuur-acore  and  ten  Imaginative  Authors,  but 
thrown  down  the  writing  instrument,  and 
turned  to  Ihe  old  newspaper  files  judiciously 
with  the  catling  one ! 

We  can  testily,  after  not  a  little  examina- 
tion, that  the  editors  of  the  "Histoire  Parie- 
mentaire"  are  men  of  fidelity,  of  diligence; 
that  their  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts,  dates, 
and  so  forth,  is  far  beyond  the  average.  Of 
coui'ae  they  have  their  own  opinions,  prepos- 
sessions even :  but  these  are  hiinesl  prepos- 
sessions, which  Ihey  do  no!  hide ;  which  one 
can  estimate  the  force  of,  allow  for  the  result 
of.  Wilful  falsification,  did  the  possibility  of 
It  lie  it.  their  character,  is  otherwise  out  of 
the  queation.    But,  indeed,   our  editors 
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faith,  were  it  only  in  the  republican  Tricolor. 
Their  Jeraocralic  faith,  truly,  is  palpable, 
thoroughgoing;  as  it  has  a  right  to  be,  in 
these  days,  since  it  likes.  The  thing  yoo  have 
to  praise,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  quiet  faiih, 
never  an  hysterical  one;  never  eipresses  it- 
self otherwise  than  with  a  becoming  calm- 
ness, especially  with  a  becoming  brevity. 
The  hoarse  deep  cri.ak  of  Marat,  the  brilliant 
sharp-cutting  gayety  of  Desnmulins,  the  dull 
bluster  of  Prudhomme,  the  cackling  garrulity 
of  Brissot,  all  is  welcomed  with  a  cold  gravity 
and  brevity;  all  is  illustrative,  if  not  of  one 
thing  then  of  another.  Nor  are  the  Royalists 
Eoyous.Suleaus,  Peltiers,  forgotten;  "Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  "King's  Friend."  nor  "Crow- 
ing of  the  Cock ;"  these,  indeed,  are  more 
sparingly  administered;  bat  at  the  right  time, 
as  is  promised,  we  shall  have  more.  In  a 
word,  It  may  be  said  of  this  '■  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire,"  that  the  wide  promise  held  out  in 
its  title  page  is  really,  in  some  respectable 
measure,  fulfilled.  With  a  fit  index  to  wind 
it  up,  (which  index  ought  to  be  not  good  only 
but  excellent,  so  much  depends  on  il  here,) 
Ihis  work  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
it  yet  published  on  the  History  of  the 


A  "Histoire  Parle  mentaire"  is  precisely  the 
house,  or  say,  rather,  the  unbuilicity,  of  which 
the  single  brick  can  form  a  specimen.  In  so 
rich  a  variety  the  only  dilficully  is  where 
to  choose.  We  have  scenes  of  tragedy,  of 
comedy,  of  farce,  of  farce-tragedy,  oflenest  of 
all ;  there  is  eloquence,  gravity;  there  is  bios- 
ler,  bombast,  and  absurdity:  scenes  tender, 
ECenes  barbarous,  spirit-stirring,  and  then 
flatly  wearisome:  a  thing  waste,  incoherent, 
wild  to  look  upon;  but  great  with  the  great- 
ness of  reality ;  for  the  thing  exhibited  is  no 
vision  bat  a  fact      Let  us.  as  the  first  excerpt, 


give  this  tragedy  of  old  Foulon,  which  all  tbs 
world  has  heard  of,  perhaps  not  very  accu- 
rately. Foulon's  life-drama,  with  iis  hasty 
cruel  sayings  and  mean  doings,  with  its 
thousandfold  intrigues,  and  "  the  people  eating 
grass  if  they  like,  ends  in  this  miserable  man- 
It  is  the  editors  themselves  who  speak ; 
liling  from  various  resources : — 
'owards  five  in  Ihe  morning,  (Paris,  SSd 
July,  1789,)  M.  Foulon  was  brought  in ;  he  had 
been  .arrested  at  Vitry,  near  Fountain bleau,  bf 
the  peasants  of  the  place.  Doubtless  this  man 
Ihoughthimselfvery  guilty  towards  the  people," 
(say,  very  hateful ;)  "  for  he  had  sjSread  abroad 
a  report  of  his  death ;  and  had  even  buried  one  . 
of  his  servants,  who  happened  to  die  then, 
under  his  own  name.  He  had  afterwards  hid- 
den himself  in  an  estate  of  M.  de  Sarlines ;" 
■here  he  was  detected  and  seized, 
"M.  Foulon  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  they  made  him  wait.  Towards  nine 
o'clock  Ihe  assembled  Committee  had  decided 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  prison. 
M.  de  Lafayette  was  sent  for,  that  he  might 
this  order;  he  was  abroad  over  the 
:  he  could  not  be  found.  Daring 
!  a  crowd  collected  in  the  square ;  and 
required  lo  see  Foulon.  It  was  noon:  M. 
Bailly  came  down ;  the  people  listened  to  him ; 
but  still  persisted.  In  the  end  they  penetrated 
'  <  Ihegreat  hall  ofthe  Hotel  de  Ville;  would 
Foulon,  •  whom,'  say,  they,  ■  you  are  wanc- 
10  smuggle  off  from  justice.'  Foulon  was 
iented  lo  them.  Then  began  this  remarka- 
ble dialogue.  M.  de  la  Poize,  an  Elector: — 
s,  every  guilty  person  should  be 
judged.'  'Tes,  judged  directly,  and  theti 
hanged.'  M.  Osselio : — 'To  judge,  one  must 
have  judjies;  let  us  send  M.  Foulon  to  the 
tribunals.  'No,  no,'  replied  the  people, 'judge 
hioi  just  now.'  'Since  you  will  not  have  Ihe 
common  judges,' said  M.  Osselin, 'it  is  indis- 
pensable to  appoint  others.'  'Well,  judge 
him  yourselves.  'We  have  no  right  either 
to  judge  or  to  create  judges;  name  them  your- 
selves.' '  Well,'  cried  the  people, '  M.  le  Cure 
of  Saint  Elienne  then,  and  M.  le  Care  of 
Saint-Andre.'  Osselin: — 'Two  judges  are  not 
enough ;  there  needs  seven.'  Thereupon  the 
people  named  Messrs.  Quatremere,  Varangue, 
&c.  •  Here  are  seven  judges  indeed,'  said  Os- 
selin, 'but  we  still  want  a  clerk.'  'Be  you 
clerk.'  'A  king's  Attorney.'  'Let  il  be  M. 
Duveyrier.'  '  Of  what  crime  is  M.  Foulon  ac- 
cused 1'  asked  Duveyrier.  'He  wished  to 
harass  the  people;  be  said  he  would  make 
them  eat  grass;  he  was  in  the  plot;  he  was 
for  national  bankruptcy;  he  bought  up  corn.' 
The  two  curates  then  rose,  and  declared  thai 
they  refused  lo  judge ;  the  laws  of  Ihe  church  not 
permitting  Ibem.  'They  are  right,'  said  somej 
'they  are  cozening  us,  said  others,  'and  the 
prisoner  all  the  while  is  making  his  escape.'  Ai 
these  words  there  rose  a  frightful  tumult  in  Ihe 
Hall.  '  Messieurs,'  said  an  Elector,  'name  four 
of  yourselves  to  guard  him.*  Four  men  accord- 
ingly were  chosen ;  sent  into  the  neighbouring 
apartment,  where  Foulon  was.  '  But  will  you 
judge  then  T  cried  the  crowd.  'Messieurs, 
you  see  there  are  two  judges  wanting.'  '  We 
name  M.  Bailly  and  M.  Lafayette.'    'ButH. 
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lafajelle  is  absenl;  one  must  either  wait  for 
him,  or  name  some  other.'  '  Well,  then,  name 
directly,  and  do  it  yourself.' 

"  At  length  the  Electors  agreed  to  proceed  tu 
judgment ;  Foulon  was  again  brought  in.  The 
foremost  part  of  the  crowd  jotued  hands,  and 
formed  a  chain  saveral  ranks  deep,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  which  he  was  received.  At  this  moment 
M.  Lafayette  came  in ;  went  and  took  his  place 
at  the  board  among  the  electors,  and  then  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  a  discourse, of  which  ihe 
Jmi  du,  Roi  and  Ihe  Records  of  the  Town-hall, 
the  two  authorities  we  borrow  from  here,  give 
diflerent  reports." 

Lafayette's  speech,  according 
eions,  is  to  the  efiect  that  Fouloa  is  guilty :  but 
(hat  he  doubtless  has  accomplices ; 
must  be  taken  to  the  Abbaye  prison, 
vestigaled  there.    "Yes,  yes,  to  prison!     OiT 
with  him,  off!"  cried  the  crowd.    The  Deax 
^ttos  add   another  not   insignificant  circni: 
stance,  that  poor  Foulon  himself,  hearing  th 
conclusion    of   Lafayette's,    clapped    hand: 
whereupon   the  crowd  said,  "See!   they 


"At  this  nil 
in  the  square. 

said   another. 


nent  there  rose  a  great  clamour 
'  It  is  the  Palais  Royal  coming,' 
I  the  Faubourg  Saint  Anloine,' 
Then  a  well  dressed  person 
)  advanced  towards  the  board, 
and  said, '  Fout  tw«<  nmjue! .-  what  is  the  use  of 
judgingamaa  whohas  been  judged  these  thirty 

J  ears  1'  At  this  word,  Foulon  was  clutched; 
uried  out  to  the  .'square ;  and  finally  tied  to  the 
&lal  rope,  which  hung  from  the  Lanteine  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie.  The  rope 
was  afterwards  cui;  the  head  was  put  on  a 
pike,  and  paraded," — with  "  grass"  in  the  month 
of  it,  they  might  have  added ! — Vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
From  the  "Revolution  de  France  el  de 
Brabant,"  Caroille  Desmoulin's  newspaper 
furnishes  numerous  extracts,  in  the  earlier 
volumes ;  always  of  a  remarkable  kind.  This 
pTocaTfur  Giniral  de  la  Laiuernt  has  a  place  of 
his  own  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution ; 
there  are  not  many  notabler  persons  in  it  than 
he.  A  light,  harmless  creature,  as  he  says  of 
himself;  "  a  man  born  to  write  verses,"  but 
whom  destiny  had  directed  to  overthrow  has- 
tilles,  and  go  to  the  guillotine  for  doing  that 
How  such  a  man  will  comport  himself  in  a 
French  Revolution,  as  he  from  lime  to  time 
turnsup  there,  is  worth  seeing.  Of  loose,  head- 
long character;  a  man  stuttering  in  speech; 
Glattering,  inSrm,  in  conduct  too,  till  one  huge 
idea  laid  hold  of  him:  a  mati  for  whom  art, 
fortune,  er  himself,  would  never  do  much,  but 
to  whom  Nature  had  been  very  kind!  One 
meets  htm  alniays  with  a  sort  of  forgiveness, 
almost  of  underhand  love,  as  for  a  prodigal 
son.  He  has  good  gifts,  and  even  acquire- 
ments elegant  law-scholarship,  quick  sense, 
the  freest  joyful  heart:  a  fellow  of  endless  wit, 
clearness,  soft  lambent  hrilliancy;  on  any 
subject  you  can  listen  to  him,  if  wi'ihout  ap- 
proving, yet  without  yawning.  As  a  writer,  in 
fact,  there  is  nothing  French  that  we  have 
heard  of  superior  or  equal  to  him  for  these 
fifty  years.  Probably  some  French  editor, 
iome  day  or  other,  will  sift  that  journalistic 


rubbish  and  produce  oul  of  it,  in  small  neat 
compass,  a  "  Life  and  Remains"  of  this  poor 
Camille.  We  pick  up  three  light  fractions, 
illustrative  of  him  and  of  the  things  he  moved 
in;  they  relate  to  the  famous  Fifih  of  October, 
(1789,)  when  Ihe  women  rose  in  insiirreclioti 
The  Palais  Royal  and  Marquis  8aini-HurugB 
have  been  busy  on  the  King's  w(o,  and  Lally 
Tollendall's  proposal  of  an  upper  house ; — 

"Was  the  Palais  Hoyat  so  far  wrong,"  sajs 
Camille,  "to  cry  out  against  such  things!  I 
know  that  the  Palais  Royal  promenade  is 
strangely  miscellaneous ;  that  jiickpockets  fre- 
quently employ  the /ifierljo/lAejij-fSj  there,  and 
many  a  zealous  patriot  has  lost  his  handker* 
chief  in  the  fire  of  debate.  But  for  all  that  I 
must  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  pro- 
menaders  in  this  Lyceum  and  Stoa.  Tte 
Palais  Royal  garden  is  the  focus  of  patriotism ; 
there  do  the  chosen  patriots  rendezvous,  who 
have  left  their  hearths  and  their  provinces  to 
witness  this  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  Re- 
volation  of  1789,  and  not  to  witness  without 
aiding  in  it.  They  are  Frenchmen;  they  have 
an  interest  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  right  to 
concur  in  it.  How  many  Parisians  too,  in- 
stead of  going  to  their  Districts,  find  it  shorter 
It  once  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Here 
you  have  no  need  to  ask  a  President  if  yon 
may  speak,  and  wait  two  hours  (ill  your  turn 
iomes.  You  propose  your  motion;  if  it  find 
iUpporters,  they  set  you  on  a  chair:  if  yoo  are 
ipplauded,  you  proceed  to  the  redaction:  if 
.'ou  are  hissed,  you  go  your  ways.  It  is  very 
much  the  mode  the  Romans  followed ;  their 
Forum  and  our  Palais  Royal  resemble  one 
another." — Vol.  ii.  p,  414. 

Then  a  few  days  further  on — the  celebrated 
military  dinner  at  Versailles,  with  the  white 
cockades,  black  cockades,  aod  "  0  Itichard!  O 
Rtti!"  having  been  transacted: — 
Pom,  Sanday,  ith  Uciohei:    The  king's  wife 
had  been  so  gratified  with  it,  that  this  brothirly 
of  Thursday  must  needs  be  repeated.   It 
iO  on  the  Saturday,  and  with  aggrava- 
tions.    Our  patience  was  worn  out;  you  may 
suppose  whatever  patriot  observers  there  were 
at  Versailles  hastened  to  Paris  with  the  news, 
sent  off  despatches  containing  them. 
That  same  day  (Saturday  evening)  all  Paris 
itself  astir.      It   was   a   lady,  first,  who, 
seeing  that  her  husband  was  not  listened  to  at 
District,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Cafe  de 
to  denounce  the  anti-national  cockades. 
M.  Marat  liies   to   Versailles  ;    returns    like 
lightning;  makes  a  noise  like  the  four  blasts 
of   doom,   crying  to  us — Awake,  ye   Dead ! 
Danton,  on  his  side,  sounds  the  alarm  in  the 
Cordetkn.    On  Sunday  this  immortal  Corde- 
liers' District  posts  its  manifesto'    and   that 
very  day  they  would  have  gone  t!  Versailles, 
had    not   M.  Crevecceur,   (heir  commandant, 
stood  in  Ihe  way.    People  seek  out  their  arms 
wever;  sally  out  to  the  streets  in  chase  of 
li-national  cockades.    The  law  of  reprisals 
In  force;  these  cockades  are  torn  oS,  trampled 
ider  foot,  with  menace  of  the  Lanteme  in  case 
of  relapse.     A  military  gentleman,  picking  up 
his  cockade,  is  for  fastening  it  on  again;  a 
hundred  canes  start  into  the  air,  saying  veto. 
whole  Sunday  passes  in  hunting  down 
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Jie  white  and  the  black  cockades ;  in  holding 
council  at  llie  Palais  Royal,  over  the  Faubourg 
8aint  Antoiiie,  at  the  end  of  bridges,  on  thi 
quais.  At  the  doors  of  the  coffee  houses  then 
arise  free  conferences  between  the  Uppei 
House,  of  the  coats  that  are  within,  and  tht 
Lower  House,  of  jackets  and  wool-caps,  as 
sembled  cxira  nmras.  It  is  agreed  upon  iha 
the  audacity  of  the  aristocrats  increases  ra- 
pidly;  that  Madame  ViJIepatour  and  the  queen'! 
women  are  distributing  enormous  white  cock- 
ades to  all  comers  in  the  (Eil-de-Bcenf;  thai 
M.  Lecoinire,  having  refused  to  take  one  from 
their  hands,  has  all  but  been  assassinated.  It 
is  agreed  upon  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose;  that  the  boat  which  used  to  bring  ns 
flour  from  Gorbeil,  morning  and  evening,  now 
comes  only  once  in  two  days:— do  they  plan 
to  make  their  attack  at  the  moment  when  they 
have  kept  us  for  eight-and-foriy  hours  in  a 
fasting  state!  It  is  agreed  upon,"  &C. — Vol. 
:;i.  p.  es. 

We  hasten  toihe  catastrophe,  which  arrives 
on  the  morrow.  It  is  related  elsewhere,  in 
another  leading  article: — 

"At  break  of  day  the  women  rush  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  411  the  way,  they  recruit 
fresh  hatids,  among  their  own  sex,  to  march 
with  them ;  as  sailors  are  recruited  at  London : 
there  is  an  active  press  of  women.  The  Quai 
de  la  Ferraille  is  covered  with  female  crimps. 
The  robust  kitchen-maid,  the  slim  mantua- 
maker,  all  must  go  to  swell  the  phaPani;  the 
ancient  devotee,  tripping  to  mass  in  the  dawn, 
sees  herself  for  the  first  lime  carried  off,  and 
shrieks  kelp!  whilst  more  than  one  of  the 
younger  sort  secretly  is  not  so  sorry  at  going 
without  mother  or  mistress  to  Versailles  to 
pay  her  respects  to  the  august  Assembly.  At 
the  same  lime,  for  the  accuracy  of  this  narra- 
tive, I  must  remark  that  these  women,  at  least 
the  baitalion  of  them  which  encamped  that 
night  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  had  marched 
under  the  flag  of  M.  Maillard,  had  among 
themselves  a  Presidentess  and  Staff;  and  that 
every  woman,  on  being  borrowed  from  her 
mother  or  husband,  was  presented  to  the  Pre- 
sidentess or  some  of  her  aids-de-camp,  who 
engaged  to  watch  over  her  morality,  and  in- 
sure her  honour  for  this  day. 

'■  Once  arrived  on  the  Place  de  GrSve,  these 
women  piously  begin  letting  down  the  La«- 
icrnf ;  as,  in  great  calamities,  you  let  down  the 
sbrine  of  Saint  Genevieve.  Nen  they  are  for 
mounting  into  the  Hoiel  de  Ville.  The  Com- 
mandant had  been  forewarned  of  this  move- 
ment: he  knew  that  all  insurrections  have 
begun  by  women,  whose  maternal  bosom  the 
bayonet  of  the  satellites  of  despotism  respects. 
Four  thousand  soldiers  presented  a  front 
bristling  with  bayonets ;  kept  Iheni  back  from 
the  step:  but  behind  these  women  there  rose 
and  grew  every  moment  a  nucleus  of  men, 
armed  with  pikes,  axes,  bills;  blood  is  about 
to  flow  on  the  place ;  the  presence  of  these 
Sabine  women  hindered  it.  The  National 
Guard,  which  is  not  purely  a  machine,  as  the 
Minister  of  War  would  have  the  soldier  be, 
makes  use  of  its  reason.  It  discerns  'ihal 
these  women,  now  for  Versailles,  are  going  to 
the  root  of  the  mischief.    The  four  thousand 


Guards,  already  getting  saluted  with  stones, 
think  it  reasonablest  to  open  a  passage ;  and, 
like  waters  through  a  broken  dike,  the  floods 
of  the  multitude  inundate  the  Hotel  de  Vilie. 

"  It  is  a  picture  interesting  to  paint,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  Revolution,  this  same 
army  of  ten  thousand  Judiths  selling  forlh  to 
cut  off  the  head  of  Holofernes  ;  forcing  the 
Hotel  de  Vilie;  arming  themselves  with  what- 
ever they  can  lay  hands  on  ;  some  lying  ropes 
to  the  cannon-trains,  arresting  carts,  loading 
them  with  artillery,  with  powder  and  balls  fur 
the  Versailles  National  Guard,  which  is  left 
without  ammunition  ;  others  dnving  on  the 
horses,  or  sealed  on  cannon,  holding  the  re- 
doubtable match;  seeking  for  their  general  is- 
*'mo,  not  aristocrats  with  epaulettes,  but  Coq- 
lerors  of  the  Bastille !"— Vol.  iii.  p.  110. 
So  far  Camille  on  veto,  scarcity,  and  the 
Insurrection  of  Women,  in  the  end  of  1789. 

e  terminate  with  a  scene  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion,  being  some  three  years 
farther  on,  that  is  to  say,  in  Septanber,  179! ! 
Fil^ihtsi,  (anagram  for  Mehee  Fits.)  in  his 
'  Verity  tonte  entiere,"  a  pamphlet  really  more 
eracious  than  most,  ihus  testifies,  after  a  good 
deal  of-preambling ; — 

was  going  to  my  post  about  half  past 
,  '  (Sunday,  the  Sd  of  September,  tocsins- 
all  ringing,  and  Brunswick  just  at  hand;)  "I 

passing  along  the  Rue  Dauphine;  sud- 
denly I  hear  hisses.  I  look,  I  observe  four 
hackney-coaches,  coming  in  a  train,  escorted 
by  the  Federe's  of  the  departments. 

■  Each  of  these  coaches  contained  four  per- 
s:  ihey  were  individuals"  (priests)  "  ar- 
:ed    in    the   preceding   domic iliaiy   visits. 

Biliaud-Varennes,  Procureur-Substiiuie  of  the 
Commune,  had  just  been  interrogating  them 
the  Hoiel  de  Vilie ;  and  now  they  were  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Abbaye,  to  be  provision- 
ally detained  there.    A  crowd   is  gathering; 
'  e  cries  and  hisses  redouble:  one  of  the  pri- 
ners,  doubtless  out  of  his  senses,  takes  fire 
these  marniurs,  puts  his  arm  over  the  coach- 
lor,  gives  one  of  the  Federe's  a  stroke  over 
the  head  with  his  cane.     The  Fed<^r£,  in  a 
rage,  draws  his  sabre,  springs  on  the  carriage- 
steps,  and  plunges  it  thrice  over  into  the  heart 
of  his  a^ressor.    I  saw  the  blood  come  out  in 
great  jets.    '  Kill  every  one  of  them ;  they  are 
scoundrels,  aristocrats!'  cry  the  people.    The 
Fediri's  all  draw  their  sabres,  and  instantly 
kill  the  three  companions  of  the  one  who  had 

■  perished.  I  saw,  at  this  moment,  a  young 
I  in  a  white  nightgown  stretch  himself  out 

of  that  same  carriage:  his  countenance,  ex- 
pressive, but  pale  and  worn,  indicated  that  he 
was  very  sicfe ;  he  had  gathered  his  staggering 
strength,  and,  ihoogh  already  wounded,  was 
crying  still, '  Grace,  grare,  jiarden  I'  but  in  vain 
— a  mortal  stroke  united  him  to  the  lot  of  the 

This  coach,  which  was  the  hindmost,  now 
held  nothing  but  corses;  il  had  not  slopped 
during  the  carnage,  which  lasted   about   the 

1  of  two  minutes.    The  crowd  increases, 

eundo;  the  yells  redouble.    The  coaches 
.t  the  Abbaye.    The  corpses  are  hurled 
the  court;  the  twelve   living   prisoners 
dismount  to  enter  the  committee-room.    Twi 
3c3 
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are  sacrificeJ  on  alighting ;  len  succeed  in  en- 
tering. The  committee  had  not  had  time  to 
put  the  slightest  question,  when  a  mulliinde, 
armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  swords,  and  bayonets, 
dashes  in  j  seizes  the  accused,  and  kills  iheni. 
One  prisoner,  already  much  wounded,  kept 
hanging  by  the  skirls  of  a  Com initlee -member, 
and  slill  struggled  against  death. 

"Three  yei  remained;  one  of  whom  was  the 
Abhi  Sicari,leacherofthedeaf  and  dumb.  The 
Babres  were  already  over  his  head,  when  Mon- 
not,  Ihe  watchmaker,  flung  himself  before 
them,  crying,  'Kill  me  rather,  and  not  this 
man,  who  is  useful  to  our  country!'  These 
words,  uttered  with  ihe  (ire  and  impetuosity 
of  a  generous  soul,  suspended  death.  Profit- 
itig  by  this  moment  of  calm,  Ahb^  Sicard  and 
the  other  two  were  got  conveyed  into  the  back 
part  of  Ihe  room." 

Abbe  Sicard,  as  is  well  known,  survived ; 
and  the  narrative  which  he  also  published  ex- 
ists—sofficieni  to  prove,  among  other  things, 
that  "Palemhesi"  had  but  (wo  eyes,  and  his 
own  share  of  sajtacity  aiid  heart;  that  he  has 
mit-seen,  miscounted,  and,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, misstated  not  a  little, — as  one  poor 
man,  in  these  circumstances,  might.  F^liimhe- 
Bi  continOes, — we  only  inverting  his  arrange- 
ment somewhat; — 

"Twelve  scoundrels,  presided  by  Maillard, 
with  whom  they  had  probably  combined  this 
project  beforehand,  find  themselves '  by  chance' 
among  the  crowd ;  and  now,  being  well-known 
one  to  another,  Ihey  unite  themselves 'in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people,'  whether  it  were 
of  Iheir  own  private  audacity,  or  that  they  had 
secretly  received  superior  orders.  They  lay 
hold  of  the  prison  registers,  and  turn  them 
over;  the  turnkeys  fall  a-trembling;  Ihe  jail- 
er's wife  and  the  jailer  faint;  the  prison  is 
surrounded  by  furious  men;  there  is  shooting, 
clamouring  ■■  the  door  is  assaulted,  like  to  be 
forced;  when  one  of  the  Committee-members 
presents  himself  at  the  outer  gale,  and  begs 
audience :  his  signs  obtain  a  moment's  silence  ; 
the  doors  open,  he  advances,  gFts  a  chair, 
mounls  on  it, and  speaks : — '  Comrades,  friends,' 
said  he, 'you  are  good  patriots;  your  resent- 
ment is  just.  Open  war  to  Ihe  enemies  of  the 
common  good  ;  neither  truce  nor  mercy  ;  it  is 
a  war  to  the  death  !  I  feel  like  you  that  tbey 
must  all  perish ;  and  yet,  if  you  are  good  citi- 
iens,  you  must  love  justice.  There  isnolone 
of  you  but  would  shudder  at  the  nolton  of 
shedding  innocent  blood.'  'Yes,  yes!'  reply 
Ihe  people.  '  Well,  (hen,  I  ask  of  you  if,  wi(h- 
out  inquiry  or  investigation,  you  fling  your- 
selves like  mad  tigers  on  your  fellow-men V 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  crowd,  who,  with  a  bloody  sabre  in  his 
hand,  his  eyes  glancing  with  rage,  cleaves  the 

S«ss,  and  refutes  him  in  these  terms :  'Tell  us, 
onsieur  le  Ciloyen,  explain  to  us  then,  would 
Ihe  lacrra  giioix  of  Prussians  and  Austrlans,  if 
they  were  at  Paris,  investigate  for  the  guilty! 
Would  they  not  cut  right  and  len,as  the  Swiss 
on  the  Tenth  of  August  did  1  Well,  I  am  no 
speaker,  I  can  sluff  the  ears  of  no  one ;  but 
llell  you  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  whom 
Heave  with  my  section  here  while  I  go  and 
fight  the  enemy :  but  it  is  not  my  bargain  (hat 


the  villains  in  (his  prison,  whom  other  villain* 
outside  will  open  the  doors  to,  shall  go  and 
kill  my  wife  and  children  in  the  meanwhile! 
I  have  (hree  boys,  who  I  hope  will  he  usefuller 
to  their  country  one  day  than  these  rascals  you 
want  to  save.  Any  way  yoo  have  but  to  send 
(hem  out ;  we  will  give  them  arms,  and  fight 
them  number  for  number.  Die  here  or  die  on 
the  frontiers,  I  am  sure  enough  to  be  killed  by 
these  villains,  but  I  mean  lo  sell  them  my  life ; 
and,  be  it  r,  be  it  oihers,  (he  prison  shall  be 
purged  of  these  sacrej  guaac  la.'  '  He  is  right !' 
responds  (he  general  cry." — And  so  the  fright- 
ful "pui^alion"  proceeds. 

"At  five  in  the  afternoon,  Billaod  Yarennes, 
Procureur-Substitut,  arrives ;  he  had  on  his 
sash,  and  the  small  puce  coat  and  black  wig 
we  are  used  to  see  on  him ;  walking  over  car- 
casses, he  makes  a  short  harangue  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  ends  thus:  'People,  (hou  an  sacrific- 
mg  thy  enemies;  ihou  art  in  (hy  du(y.'  This 
cannibal  speech  lends  them  new  animaiion. 
The  killers  blaze  up,  cry  louder  (han  ever  for 
new  viciims ; — how  lo  staunch  this  new  thirst 
of  blood  T  A  voice  speaks  from  beside  Billaud  j 
it  was  Maillard's  voice:  'There  is  norfiing 
more  to  do  here ;  let  us  to  the  Carnm  !'  They 
run  thither:  in  five  minutes  more  I  saw  (hem 
Irailing  corpses  by  the  heels,  A  killer,  (I  can- 
not say  a  man,)  in  very  coarse  clothes,  had,  as 
i[  would  seem,  been  specially  commissioned 
(0  dispatch  (he  AbhS  Lenfant;  for,  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  prey  might  be  missed,  he  takes 
water,  flings  it  on  (he  corpses,  washes  their 
blood-smeared  faces,  turns  them  over,  and 
seems  at  last  to  ascertain  that  Ihe  Abb6  Len- 
fant is  among  them." — Vol,  rviii.  p.  169. 

This  is  the  September  massacre,  the  last 
scene  we  can  give  as  a  specimen.  Thus,  in 
these  curious  records  of  the  "  Histoire  Parle- 
meniaire,"  as  in  some  Eiekiel  vision  become 
real,  does  scene  after  scene  disclose  itself,  now 
in  rose-light,  now  in  sulphurous  black,  and 
grow  ever  more  fitful,  dream-like, — till  the 
Vendemiaire  scene  come,  and  Napoleon  blow 
forlh  his  grape-shoi,  and  Sansculottism  be  no 

Touching  (he  political  and  melaphysical 
speculations  of  our  two  editors,  we  shall  say 
little.  They  are  of  the  sort  we  lameuled  in 
Miguel,  and  generally  in  Frenchmen  of  this 
day — a  jingling  of  formulas;  unfruitful  as 
that  Kalmuck  prayer  I  Perhaps  the  strangest- 
looking  particular  doctrine  we  have  noticed  is 
this ;  that  the  French  Revolution  was  at  bot- 
tom an  attempt  to  realize  Christia^ily,  and 
fairly  put  it  in  action,  in  our  world.  For  eigh- 
teen centuries  (it  is  not  denied)  men  had  been 
doing  more  or  less  that  way ;  but  they  set 
their  shoulder  rightly  to  the  wheel,  and  gave 
a  dead-lift,  for  the  first  time  then.  Good  M. 
Roui!  and  yet  (he  good  Roui  does  mean 
something  by  this  ;  and  even  something  true. 
But  a  marginal  annotator  has  written  on  our 
copy — "For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Messieurs, 
h«,Tiez  voa  fomtuies :"  make  away  with  your 
formulas  ;  lake  off"  your  iaceited  spectacles  ; 
open  your  eyes  a  little  and  look!  There  if, 
indeed,  here  and  there,  considerable  rumbling 
of  the  rotatory  calabash,  which  rattles  and  rum- 
bles concerning  Progress  of  (he  Species,  Dei- 
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Iriie  dti  Progris,  Exp'inlalions,  h  dris!,  the 
Virbe,  and  whal  not ;  writlen  in  a  vein  of  deep, 
even  of  inlense  seriousness;  but  profitable, 
one  would  think,  to  no  man  or  woman.  In  this 
style  M.  Boujs  (for  it  is  he,  we  undcrsTand) 
painfully  composes  a  preface  to  each  volume, 
and  has  even  givep  a  whole  introductory  his- 
tory of  France;  we  read  some  seveoor  eight 
of  his  lirst  prefaces,  hoping  always  to  get  some 
nourishment;  but  seldom  or  never  cut  hitn 
open  now.  Fighting  in  that  way,  behind  cover, 
he  is  comparatively  harmless;  merely  wasting 
von  so  many  pence  per  number  :  happily  the 


space  he  takes  is  small.  Whoever  wants  to 
form  for  himself  an  image  of  the  actual  slaie 
of  French  Meditation,  and  under  what  sur- 
prising shackles  a  French  thinking  man  of 
these  days  finds  himself  gyved,  and  mechan- 
ized, and  redaceii  (o  the  verge  of  zero,  tnay 
open  M,  Roux's  Prefaces,  and  see  it  as  in  an 
expressive  summary. 

We  wish  our  two  French  friends  all  speed 
in  their  business;  and  do  again  honestly  re- 
commend Ihis  "HistoireParlementaire"  toany 
andallnf  our  English  friends  who  take  inte- 
rest in  that  subject. 
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is,  [hat  ther 


r   Cooper   a 


■ts,  in  one  of  his 
Lstinclive  tendency 
n  who  has  become 
distinguished."  True,  surely;  as  all  observa- 
tion and  survey  of  mankitid,  from  China  to 
Peru,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Old  Hickory, 
will  testify '.  Why  do  men  crowd  towards  the 
improved  drop  al  Newgate,  eager  lo  caich  a 
sight?  The  man  about  to  be  hanged  is  in  a 
distinguished  situation.  Men  crowd  to  such 
eiteni,  that  Greenacre's  is  not  the  only  life 
choked  out  there.  Again,  ask  of  these  lealhern 
vehicles,  cabriolets,  neat-flies,  with  btue  men 
and  women  in  them,  that  scour  all  thorough- 
fares. Whither  so  fast!  To  see  dear  Mra. 
Rigmarole,  the  distinguished  female.!  Great 
Mr.  Rigmarole,  the  distinguished  male.  Or, 
consider  the  crowning  phenomenon,  and  sum- 
mary of  modern  civilization,  a  soii-A  of  lions. 
Glittering  are  the  rooms,  well-lighted,  thronged ; 
bright  Sows  their  undulaiory  flood  of  blonde 
gowns  and  dress-coats,  a  soft  smile  dwelling 
on  all  faces;  for  behold  there  also  flow  the 
lions,  hovering  distinguished:  oracles  of  the 
age,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Oracles  really 
pleasant  to  see ;  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  go 
and  see;  )ook  at  them,  but  inquire  not  of  them, 
depart  rather  and  be  thankful.  For  your  lion- 
loiiif  admits  not  of  speech ;  there  lies  the  spe- 
ciality of  it.  A  meeting  together  of  human 
creatures ;  and  yet  (so  high  has  civilization 
gone)  the  primary  aim  of  human  meeting,  that 
soul  might  in  some  articulate  utterance  unfold 
itself  to  soul,  can  be  dispensed  with  in  it. 
Utieraffce  there  is  not:  nay,  there  is  a  certain 
grinnmg  play  of  tongue-fenc^  and  make-believe 
of  utterance,  considerably  worse  than  none. 
For  which  reason  it  has  been  suggested,  with  an 
eye  to  sincerity  and  silence  in  such  lion-soiV^s, 
Might  not  each  lion  be,  for  example,  ticketed, 
as  wine-decanters  are  I  Lei  him  carry,  slang 
ronnd  him,  in  such  ornamental  manner  as 
Beemed  good,  his  silver  label  with  name  en- 
graved; you  lift  his  label,  and  read  it,  with 
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what  farther  ocular  survey  yo 
speech  is  uot  needed  al  al 
Cooper,  i(  is  most  true  (here  i 
tendency  in  men  to  look  at  at 
become  distinguished;"  and, 

desire  in  men  to  become  distinguished 


id  useful,  and 
0  Fenimore 
in  instinctive 


and  be  looked  a 

For  the  rest,  we  will  call  it  a 
idennythis;  indispensable 


Without  il  wher 
significance  of  rank;  where  were  ail  ambition, 
money^etting,  respectability  of  gig  or  no  gig; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  main  impem.s  by  which 
society  moves,  the  main  force  by  which  il 
hangs  together !  A  tendency,  we  say,  of  mani- 
fold results:  of  manifold  origin,  not  ridicolous 
only,  but  sublime; — which  some  incline  to 
deduce  from  the  mere  gregarious  purblind 
nature  of  man,  prompting  him  to  run,  '■  aa  dim- 
eyed  animals  do,  towards  any  glittering  object, 
were  il  but  a  scoured  tankard,  and  mistake  it 
for  a  solar  luminary,"  or  even,  "  sheep-like,  to 
run  and  crowd  because  many  hace  already 
run !"  It  is,  indeed,  curious  lo  consider  how 
men  do  make  thegods  that  Ihemselves  worship. 
For  (he  most  famed  man,  round  whom  all  the 
world  rapturously  huzzahs,  and  venerates  as 
if  his  like  were  not,  is  the  same  man  whom  all 
the  world  was  wont  to  jostle  into  the  kennels  j 
not  a  changed  man,  but  in  every  lihre  of  him 
the  same  man.  Foolish  world,  whal  went  ye 
out  lo  seel  A  tankard  scoured  bright;  and  do 
there  not  lie,  of  the  self-same  pewter,  whole 
barrowfals  of  tankards,  though  by  worse  fortune 
all  siili  in  the  dim  stale? 

And  yet,  at  bottom,  il  is  not  merely  our  gre 
garious  sheep-like  qualily.bul  something  better, 
and  indeed  beat;  whal  has  been  called  "the 
perpetual  faci  of  hero-worship;"  our  inborn 
sincere  love  of  greai  men !  Not  the  gilt 
farthing,  for  its  own  sake,  do  even  fools  covet, 
but  the  gold  guinea  which  they  mistake  it  for. 
Veneration  of  greal  men  is  perennial  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  this,  in  all  times,  especially  in 
these,  is  one  of  the  blessedesl  facts  predicable 
of  him.    In  all  times,  even  in  these  seemingly 


}  disobedient  ti 


,  "it  remains  a  blessfil 


SIS 
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fact,  so  cnnningly  has  nature  ordered  it,  that 
tekatsoev^r  man  ou^hl  to  obey  he  cannot  bui  obey. 
Show  the  dullest  cloilpole,  show  the  haughtiest 
feathechead,  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself  is 
actually  here;  were  his  Unees  stiffened  into 
brass,  he  must  down  and  worship."  So  it  has 
been  written;  and  may  be  cited  and  repeated 
till  known  to  all.  Understand  it  well,  this  of 
"  bero-wor^ihip"  was  the  primary  creed,  and  has 
intrinsically  been  the  secondary  and  ternary, 
and  will  be  the  oltimate  and  final  creed  of  man- 
kind; indeslmctible,  changing  in  shape,  bul  in 
essence  unchangeable ;  whereon  politics,  re- 
ligions, loyalties,  and  all  highest  humati  inte- 
rests have  been  and  can  be  built,  as  on  a  roelt 
that  will  endure  while  man  endures.  Such  is 
hero-worship ;  so  much  lies  in  that  oar  inborn 
sincere  love  of  great  men! — In  fivour  of  which 
tinspeakable  benefits  of  the  reality,  what  can 
we  do  but  cheerfully  pardon  the  multiplex 
ineptitudes  of  the  semblance, — cbeerfaHy  wish 
even  lion-jirirAs,  with  labels  for  their  lions  or 
without  that  improvement,  all  manner  of  pros- 
perity] Let  hero-worship  flourish,  say  we; 
and  the  more  and  more  assiduous  chase  after 
gilt  fiirihings  while  guineas  are  not  yet  forth- 
coming. Herein,  at  Iowmi,  is  proof  that 
guineas  ejist,  thai  iney  arc  aelieved  to  exist, 
and  valued.  Find  great  men  if  you  can  ;  if  yon 
cannot,  still  quit  not  the  search ;  in  defect  of 
great  men,  let  there  be  noted  men,  men,  in 
such  number,  to  such  degree  of  intensity  as  the 
public  appetite  can  tolerate. 

Whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  man, 
is  still  a  question  with  some;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  with  any  one  that  he  was  a  most 
noted  and  even  notable  man.  In  this  gene- 
ration there  was  no  literary  man  with  such  a 
popularity  in  any  country ;  there  have  only 
been  a  few  with  such,  taking  in  alt  generations 
and  all  countries.  Nay,  it  is  farther  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  Sir  Walter  Bcolt's  popularity  was 
of  a  select  sort  rather;  not  a  popularity  of  the 
populace.  His  admirers  were  at  one  time 
almost  all  theintelligent  of  civilised  countries; 
and  to  the  last,  included  and  do  still  include  a 
^eat  portion  of  that  sort.  Such  fortune  he  had. 
and  has  continued  to  maintain  for  a  space  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  So  long  the 
observed  of  all  observers;  a  great  man,  or  only 
a  considerable  man  ;  here  surely,  if  ever,  is  a 
singularly  circumstanced,  is  a  "distinguished" 
man  !  In  regard  to  whom,  therefore,  the  "in- 
stinctive tendency"  on  other  meti's  part  can- 
not be  wanting.  Let  men  look,  where  the 
world  has  already  so  long  looked.  And  now, 
while  the  new,  earnestly  expected  "  Life  by  his 
Son-in-law  and  literary  executor"  again  sum- 
mons the  whole  world's  attention  round  him, 
probably  for  the  last  time  it  will  ever  be  so 
summoned ;  and  men  are  in  some  sort  taking 
leave  of  a  notability,  and  about  to  go  their  way, 
and  commit  hira  to  his  fortune  on  the  flood  of 
things, — why  should  not  this  periodical  publi- 
cation likewise  publish  its  thought  abonl  him  t 
Readers  of  miscellaneous  aspect,  of  unknown 
quantity  and  quality,  are  waiting  to  hear  it 
done.  With  small  inward  vocation,  but  cheer- 
fully obedient  to  destiny  and  necessity,  the 
-    ■■■'■  ---.I  flriii  follow  a  mnltimde  lo  do 


evil  or  to  do  no  evil;  will  depend  not  on  the 
multitude,  but  on  himself.  One  thing  he  did 
decidedly  wish;  at  Least  lo  wait  till  the 
work  were  finished:  for  the  six  premised 
volumes,  as  the  world  knows,  have  flowed 
over  into  a  seventh,  which  will  not  for  soma 
weeks  yet  see  the  light  But  the  editorial 
powers,  wearied  with  waiting,  have  become 
peremptory;  and  declare  that,  finished  or  not 
finished,  they  will  have  their  hands  washed  of 
it  at  this  opening  of  the  year.  Perhaps  it  is 
best.  The  physit^nomy  of  Scott  will  not  be 
much  altered  for  us  by  the  seventh  volume; 
the  prior  six  have  altered  it  but  little; — as,  in- 
deed, a  man  who  has  written  some  two  hundred 
volumes  of  his  own,  and  lived  for  thirty  yeara 
amid  the  universal  speech  of  friends,  must  have 
already  left  some  likeness  of  himself.  Be  it 
as  the  peremptory  editorial  powers  require. 

First,  therefore,  a  word  on  the  "  Life"  ilselt 
Mr.  Lockhart's  known  powers  justify*  strict 
requisition  in  his  case.  Our  verdict  in  general 
would  be,  that  he  has  accomplished  the  work 
he  schemed  for  himself  in  a  creditable  work- 
manlike manner.  It  is  true,  his  notion  of 
what  the  work  was  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  elevated.  Topleture  forth  the  life  of  Scott 
according  to  any  rules  of  art  or  composition, 
so  that  a  reader,  on  adequately  examining  it, 
might  say  to  himself,  "There  is  Scott,  there 
is  the  physiognomy  and  meaning  of  Scott's  ap- 
pearance and  transit  on  this  earth;  such  was 
he  by  nature,  so  did  the  world  act  on  him,  so 
he  on  the  world,  with  such  result  and  signifi- 
cance for  himself  and  us  ;"  this  was  by  no 
manner  of  means  Mr.  Lockhart's  plan.  A  plan 
which,  it  is  rashly  said,  should  preside  over 
every  biography!  It  might  have  been  fulfilled 
with  all  degrees  of  perfection  from  that  of 
the  "Odyssey"  down  lo  "Thomas  Ell  wood"  or 
lower.  For  there  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the 
world  but  is  at  bottom  a  biography,  the  iife  of 
a  man :  also,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  life 
of  a  man,  faithfully  recorded,  but  is  a  heroic 
poem  of  its  sort,  rhymed  or  norhymed.  It  is  a 
plan  one  would  prefer,  did  it  otherwise  suit; 
which  it  does  not  in  these  days.  Seven  volumes 
sell  so  much'  deaitr  than  one ;  are  so  much 
easier  to  write  than  one.  The  "Odyssey,"  for 
instance,  what  were  the  value  of  the  "Odys- 
sey," sold  per  sheet)  One  paper  of  "Pick- 
wick ;"  or  say,  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
one.  This,  in  commercial  algebra,  were  the 
equation :  "  Odyssey"  equal  to  "Pickwick"  di- 
vided by  an  unknown  integer.   . 

There  is  a  great  discovery  still  to  be  made 
in  literature,  that  of  paying  literary  men  by 
the  quantity  they  do  not  write.  Nay,  in  sober 
truth,  is  not  this  actually  the  rule  in  all  writing; 
and.  moreover,  in  all  conduct  and  acting  1  Not 
what  stands  above  ground,  but  what  lies  un- 
seeti  under  it.as  the  root  and  subterrene  element 
it  sprang  from  and  emblemed  forth,  determines 
value.  Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  any 
thing  there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence 
is  deep  as  eternity ;  speech  is  shallow  as  time. 
Paradoxical  does  it  seemt  Wo  for  the  age, 
wo  for  the  man,  quack-ridden,  bespeeched.be- 
spouted,  blown  about  like  barren  Sahara,  fo 
whom  this  world-old  truth  were  altogether 
strange  ! — Such  we  say  is.  the  rule,  acted  ouol 
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BOl,  recognised  or  not;  and  he  who  deparls 
from  it,  what  can  he  do  but  spread  himself 
into  breadth  and  length,  into  superficiality  and 
saleability ;  and,  encept  as  filigree,  become 
oompararively  useless !  One  thinks,  had  but 
the  hogshead  of  thin  wash,  which  sours  in  a 
week  ready  for  the  kennels,  been  disHHed,  been 
concentrated  i  Our  dear  Fenimore  Cooper, 
whom  we  started  with,  might,  in  that  way, 
have  given  us  one  Natly  Leatberstorking,  one 
melodious  synopsis  of  man  and  nature  in  the 
West,  (for  it  lay  in  him  to  do  it,)  almost  as  a 
Saint  Pierre  did  for  the  islands  of  ihe  East  i 
and  the  hundred  incoherences,  cobbled  hastily 
togEther  by  order  of  Colburn  and  Company, 
had  slumbered  in  Chaos,  as  all  incoherences 
ought  if  possible  (o  do.  Verily  this  same  ge- 
nius of  diffuse- writing,  of  diffuse- acting,  is  a 
Moloch;  and  souls  pass  through  the  fire  to 
him  more  than  enough.  Surely  if  ever  disco- 
very was  valuable  and  needful,  it  were  that 
above  indicated,  of  paying  by  the  work  mH  vi- 
sibly done  I — Which  needful  discovery  we  will 
give  (he  whole  projecting,  railwaying,  know- 
ledge-diffusing, march-of-iolellect,  and  other- 
wise promotive  and  locomotive  societies  in  the 
Old  and  New  World,  any  required  length  of 
centuries  lo  make.  Once  made,  such  disco- 
very once  made,  we  loo  will  iing  cap  into  the 
air,  and  shout  In  Paan,  the  Devil  i»  conquered ; 
and  in  (he  tntiinwhile  study  lo  think  it  nothing 
miraculous  that  seven  biographical  volumes 
are  given  where  one  had  been  better ;  and  ihal 
several  other  things  happen,  very  much  as 
they  from  of  old  were  known  lo  do,  and  are 
like  lo  continne  doing. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  aim,  we  take  il,  was  not  thai 
of  producing  any  such  highflown  work  of  arl 
as  we  hint  at :  or  indeed  lo  do  much  other  than 
lo  prini,  intelligibly  hound  together  by  order  of 
lime,  and  some  requisite  intercalary  exposition, 
all  such  letters,  documents,  and  notices  about 
Scoil  as  he  found  lying  suitable,  and  as  it 
seemed  likely  the  world  would  undertake  lo 
read.  His  work,  accordingly,  is  not  so  much 
a  composiiion,  as  what  we  may  call  a  compila- 
tion well  done.  Neither  is  this  a  (ask  of  no  dif- 
ficulty i  this  loo  is  a  task  that  may  he  performed 
wi^  extremely  various  degrees  of  talent;  from 
the  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hannah 
More,"  for  instance,  up  to  this  "  Life  of  Scott," 
there  is  a  wide  range  indeed !  Lei  us  lake  the 
seven  volumes,  and  tie  tbanitJiil  thai  they  are 
genuine  in  their  kind.  Nay,  as  to  ihat  of  their 
being  seven  and  not  one,  it  is  right  to  say  that 
the  public  so  required  it.  To  have  done  olhi 
would  have  shown  little  policy  in  an  aulho 
Had  Mr,  Lockharl  laboriously  compressed 
himself,  and  instead  of  well-done  compilaiicn, 
brought  oul  the  well-done  composition  in  one 
volnme  instead  of  seven,  which  notmany  men 
in  England  are  better  qualified  to  do,  there  can 
be  no  doubl  that  his  readers  for  ihe  lime  had 
been  immeasurably  fewer.  If  the  praise  of 
magnanimily  be  denied  him,  that  of  prudencf 
must  be  conceded,  which  perhaps  he  values 

The  truth  is,  the  work,  done  in  thi; 
too,  was  good  lo  have ;  Scolt's  Biography,  if 
uncomposed,  lies  printed  and  indesiruciible 
here,  in  the  elementary  state,  and  can  at  any 


lime  be  composed,  if  necessary,  by  whosoever 
all  to  that.    As  it  is,  as  it  was  meant  lo 
e  repeat,  Ihe  work  is  vigorously  done, 
ity,  decision,  candour,   diligence,  good 
:  these  qnalilies  are  thro  ugho  a  I  observa- 
ble.   The  dates,  calculations,  si  ale  meats,  wa 
ippose  to  be  accurate;  much  laborious  in- 
quiry,   some  of   it    impossible    for    another 
1,  has  been  gone'inlo,  the  results  of  which 
imparled  with  due  brevity.    Scott's  letters, 
iniereiting  generally,  yet  never  absoloiely 
withoui  interest,  are  copiously  given ;  copiously, 
bat  with  selection ;  the  answers  Jo  them  still 
select.    Narrative,  delineation,  and   at 
length  personal  reminiscences,  occasionly  of 
nuch  meril,of  a  certain  rough  force,  sincerity, 
ind    picturesqueness,  duly  iniervene.      The 
iCaltered  members  of  Scott's  Life  do  lie  here, 
ind  conld  be  disentangled.    In  a  word,  ttiia 
compitalion  is   the  work  of  a  manful,  clear- 
seeing,  conclusive  man,  and  has  been  executed 
with  the  faculty  and  combination  of  faculties 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  name 
tached  (o  it. 

One  thing  we  hear  greatly  blamed  in  Mr. 
Lockhan:  that  he  has  been  loo  communica- 
'e,  indiscreet,  and  has  recorded  much  that 
ight  to  have  lain  suppressed.  Persons  are 
mentioned,  and  circumstances,  not  always  of 
ental  sort.  It  would  appear  there  is 
far  less  reticence  than  was  looked  for !  Vari- 
persons,  'name  and  surname,  have  "re- 
ceived pain;"  nay,  ihe  very  hero  of  ihe  bio- 
graphy is  rendered  unheroic;  unornamenlal 
facts  of  him,  and  of  Ihose  he  had  to  do  with, 
being  set  forth  in  plain  English:  hence  "per- 
sonality," "indiscretion,"  or  worse, "  sanctities 
of  private  life,"  &c.4;c.  How  delicate,  decent 
is  English  biography,  bless  its  mealy  month  I 
A  Damocles'  sword  of  Heipectabiiiiy  h.ings  for 
ever  over  the  poor  English  life-writer,  (as  it 
does  over  poor  English  life  in  general,)  and 
reduces  him  lo  (he  venie  of  paralysis.  Thus 
il  has  been  naid,  "  there  are  no  English  lives 
worlh  reading  except  those  of  Players,  who  by 
Ihe  nature  of  the  case  have  bidden  Respectabi- 
lity  good  day."  The  English  biographer  has 
long  fell  that  if  in  writing  his  Man's  Biography, 
he  wrote  down  any  thing  that  could  by  possi- 
bility offend  any  man,  he  had  wrilten  wrong. 
"The  plain  consequence  was  ihal,  properly 
speaking,  no  biography  whatever  could  he  pro- 
duced. The  poor  biographer,  having  the  fear 
rnit  of  God  before  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  retire 

melancholy,  straitened  manner,  with  only 
vacuum  for  a  result.  Vain  that  he  wrote,  and 
that  we  kept  reading  volume  on  volnme ;  there 
was  no  biography,  but  some  vague  ghost  of  a 
biography,  white,  stainless ;  without  feature 
or  substance ;  varuvni,  as  wesay,  and  wind  and 
shadow, — which  indeed  the  material  of  it  was. 
No  man  lives  without  jostling  and  being 
jostled ;  in  all  ways  he  has  to  elbow  himself 
through  the  world,  giving  and  receiving  of- 
fence. His  life  is  a  battle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
entity  at  all.  The  very  oyster,  we  suppose, 
comes  in  collision  with  oysiers;  undoubtedly 
enough  it  does  come  in  collision  with  Neces- 
sity and  Difficulty ;  and  helps  itself  Ihrough, 
not  as  a  perfecl  ideal  oyster,  but  as  an  imper- 
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feet  real  one.    Some  kind  of  remorse  musi 
known  to  Ihe  oyster;  certain  hatreds,  cert 
pusillanimities.    But  as  for  man,  his  conf 
is  continual  with  ihe  spirit  of  contradicti 
that  is  without  and  within;  with  the  evil  spirit, 
(or  call  it  with  the  weak,  n 
pitiable  spirit,)  that  is  in  others  and  in 
self.    His  walk,like  all  walking,  (say  Ehi 
chanicians,}  is  a  series  of  falls.    To   paint 
mao's  life  is  lo  represent  these  things.     I 
them  be  represented,  fitly,  with  dignity  a 
measure  i  bul   above   all,  let  them  be  repi 
senled.    No  tragedy  of  Hamhl,  wilh  Ihe  pan 
of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular  desire !    No 
((host  of  a  Biography,  let  (he  Damocles'  sword 
of   Respectability  {which   after  all  is   but   a 
pasteboard  one)  threaten    as    it    will !     One 
hopes  th^t  the  public  taste  is  much  mended  in 
this  matter!  thai  vacaum-biographies,  wirh  a 
good  many  other  vacaities  related  lo  them,  are 
withdrawn  or  withdrawing  into  vacuum.    Pro- 
hably  it  was  Mr.  I^o(^kha^t's  feeling  i^  what 
the  great  pubKc  would  approve  that  led  him, 
open-eyed,  into  this  offence  against  the  small 
criticising    public ;    we   joyfully   accept  the 
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which  has  also  been  pretty  copious.  It  is  a 
censure  belter  Ihan  a  good  many  praises.  He 
U  found  guilty  of  having  said  this  and  that, 
calculated  not  to  be  entirely  pleasant  to  this 
man  and  that;  in  other  words,  calculated  to 
give  him  the  thing  he  worked  in  a  livine  set 
of  features,  not  leave  him  vague,  i  >  the  white 
beatified  ghost  condition.  Several  men,  as 
we  hear,  cry  out,  "See,  there  is  something 
written  not  entirely  pleasant  to  me  1  Good 
friend,  it  is  pity ;  hut  who  can  help  it  1  They 
that  will  crowd  about  btmfires  may.  sometimes 
very  fairly,  gel  their  beards  singed;  it  is  Ihe 
price  they  pay  for  such  illumination;  natural 
twilight  is  safe  and  free  to  all.  For  our  part, 
we  hope  all  manner  of  biographies  that  are 
written  in  England  will  henceforlh  be  written 
30.  If  it  is  fit  thai  they  be  wrilten  otherwise, 
then  it  is  still  fitter  that  Ihey  be  not  written  at 
all:  lo  produce  not  things, but  ghosts  of  ihin;;s, 
can  never  be  the  duly  of  man.  The  biogra- 
pher has  this  problem  set  before  him :  lo  de- 
lineate a  likeness  of  the  eanhly  pitgriinage  of 
B  man.  He  will  compute  well  what  profit  is 
in  it,  and  what  disprolit;  under  which  latter 
head  this  of  offending  any  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures will  surely  not  be  foi^otlen.  Nay.  this 
may  so  swell  the  disprofit  side  of  his  accounl, 
Ihat  many  an  enterprise  of  biography,  other- 
wise promising,  shall  req^uire  to  be  renounced. 
But  once  taken  up,  Ihe  rule  above  all  rules  is 
to  do  it,  net  to  do  the  ghosi  of  it-  In  speaking 
of  the  man  and  men  he  has  to  deal  wilh,  he 
will  of  course  keep  all  his  charities  about 
faim,  but  also  all  his  eyes  open.  Far  be  il 
from  him  to  set  down  aught  itnJru*,-  nay,  not 
lo  abstain  from,  and  leave  in  oblivion,  ranch 
ical  is  true.  Btit  having  found  a  thing  or 
things  essential  for  his  subject,  and  well  com- 
puted the  for  and  against,  he  will  in  very  deed 
»et  down  such  thing  or  things,  nothing  doubt- 
ing,— Aouing,  we  may  say,  the  fear  of  God  be- 


fore his  eyes,  and  no  other  fear  whatevei 
Censure  the  biographer's  prudence;  dissent 
from  the  computation  he  made,  or  agree  with 
it;  be  all  malice  of  his,  be  all  falsehood,  nay, 
be  all  offensive  avoidable  inaccaracy,  con- 
demned and  consumed  i  but  know  that  by  this 
plan  only,  executed  as  was  possible,  could  the 
biographer  hope  lo  make  a  biography :  and! 
hianie  him  not  that  he  did  what  it  bad  been 
the  worst  fault  not  to  do. 

As  to  the  accuracy  or  error  of  these  state- 
ments about  the  Ballantynes  and  other  persons 
aggrieved,  which  are  questions  much  mooted 
at  present  in  some  places,  we  know  nothing 
at  all.  If  they  are  rnaccnraie,  let  them  be 
corrected;  if  the  inaccuracy  was  avoidable, 
let  the  author  bear  rebuke  and  punishment 
for  it.  We  can  only  say,  these  things  carry 
no  look  of  inaccuracy  on  the  face  of  them; 
neither  is  anywhere  Ihe  smaliest  trace  of  ill- 
will  or  nnjast  feeling  discernible.  Decidedly 
the  probabilities  are,  and  till  better  evidence 
iirise,  the  fair  conclnsion  is,  that  the  matter 
stands  very  much  as  it  ought  to  do.  Lei  the 
clatter  of  censure,  therefore,  propagate  itself 
as  far  as  it  can.  For  Mr.  Lockhart  it  virto- 
ally  amounts  to  this  very  considerable  praise, 
that,  standing  full  in  the  face  of  the  publii;,  he 
has  set  at  naught,  and  been  among  the  first  lo 
do  it,  a  public  piece  of  cant;  one  of  the  com- 
monest we  have,  atid  closely  allied  to  many 
olhei-R  of  the  fellesl  sort,  as  smooth  as  it  looks. 

The  other  censure,  of  Scot;  being  made  nn- 
heroic,  springs  from  the  same  stem  ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  a  still  more  wonderful  flower  of  it. 
Your  true  hero  must  have  no  features,  but  be 
white,  stainlesN,  an  impersonal  ghost-berol 
But  connetited  with  this,  there  is  a  hypothesis 
now  current,  due  probably  to  some  man  of 
name,  for  its  own  force  would  not  carry  it  far; 
That  Mr.  Lockhart  at  heart  has  a  dislike  to 
Scott,  and  has  done  his  best  in  an  underhand 
treacherons  manner  to  dishero  him  \  Such 
hypothesis  is  actually  current:  he  that  has 
ears  may  hear  it  now  and  then.  On  which 
a-Ltonishing  hypothesis,  if  a  word  most  be 
said,  it  can  only  be  an  apology  for  silence, 
"that  there  are  things  at  which  one  stands 
struck  silent,  as  at  first  sight  of  the  Infinite." 
For  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is  fairly  chai^eable  with 
any  radical  defect,  if  on  any  side  his  insight 
entirely  fails  him,  it  seems  even  to  be  in  this, 
that  Scott  is  altt^ther  lovely  lo  him ;  that 
Scott's  greatness  spreads  out  for  him  on  all 
hands  beyond  reach  of  eye;  that  his  very 
faults  become  beaatiful,  his  vulgar  worldli- 
nesses  are  solid  prudences,  proprieties ;  and 
of  his  worth  there  is  no  measure.  Does  not 
)atieni  biographer  dwell  on  bis  Jibboit,  Pi- 
and  hasty  theatrical  scene-paintings ; 
afleclionalely  analyzing  them,  as  if  they  were 
Raphael  pictures,  time-defying  Hamleii,  OthtUot? 
The  novel-manufactory,  wilh  his  £15,000  a 
year,  is  sacred  to  him  as  creation  of  a  genins, 
which  carries  the  noble  victor  up  to  heaven. 
Scott  is  to  Lockhart  the  unparalleled  of  the 
time  i  an  object  spreading  out  before  him  like 
a  sea  without  shore.  Of  Ihal  astonishing  hypo- 
thesis, let  expressive  silence  be  the  only  an- 

And  so  in  sum,  with  regard  lo  "Lockhart's 
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Life  oi  8i;otl,"  readers  that  believe  in  os  shall 
read  il  with  the  feeling  ihat  a  man  of  talent, 
ilecision,  and  insight  wrote  it;  wroie  it  in 
seven  volumes,  not  in  one,  because  the  public 
would  pay  for  it  better  in  that  state;  bal  wrote 
i:  with  courage,  with  frankness,  sincerity;  on 
the  whole,  in  a  very  readable,  recommenda- 
ble  manner,  as  things  go.  Whosoever  needs 
it  can  purchase  it;  or  the  loan  of  it,  with  as- 
surance more  than  usual  that  he  has  ware  for 
his  money.  And  now  enough  of  the  written 
life;  we  will  giance  a  little  at  the  man  and  his 
a.cted  life. 

Into  the  question  whether  Scoii  was  a  great 
man  or  not.  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  deeply. 
It  is.  as  loo  usual,  a  question  about  words. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  but  many  men  have 
been  named  and  printed  grmi  who  were  vastly 
smaller  than  he  ■  as  little  donbt  moreover  that 
of  the  specially  gond  a  very  large  portion,  ac- 
cording  10   any   genuine   standard  of 


worth,  were  worthli 
He  for  whom  Scott 
cently  name  him  soj 
rnire  his  great  quali 
cere  heart  to  emnh 
time,  it  is  good  that  there  t 
if  precision  in  oor  epithets. 


iparison  to  bim. 
great  may  most  inno- 
lay  with  advantage  ad- 
i,  and  onght  with  sin- 
ihem.  At  the  same 
rtain  degree 


derstand,  fot  one  thing,  Ihai  no  popularity,  and 
open-roouthed  wonder  of  all  the  world,  con- 
tinued even  for  a  long  series  of  years,  can 
make  a  man  great.  Such  popularity  is  a  re- 
markable fortune ;  Indicates  a  great  adaptation 
of  the  man  to  his  element  of  circumstances; 
but  may  or  may  not  indicate  any  thing  great  iti 
the  man.  To  our  imagination,  as  above 
hinted,  there  is  a  certain  apotheosis  in  it;  but 
in  the  reality  no  apotheosis  at  all.  Popularity 
is  as  a  blaze  of  illumination,  or  alas,  of  con- 
flagration kindled  round  a  man;  ilioiiH.ng  what 
is  in  him ;  not  putting  the  smaUesl  item  more 
into  him;  oi^en  abstracting  much  from  him; 
conflagrating  the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes 
&ni  caput  mortmim  r  And  then,  by  the  nature 
of  it,  such  popularity  is  transient ;  your  "  series 
of  years,"  quite  unexpeetedli 
most  all  on  a  sudden,  terminates  i 
stupidity  of  men,  especially  of  mei 
gated  in  masses  ronnd  any  object,  is 
What  illuminations  and  cunflagrati 
kindled  themselves,  as  if  new  heav 
had  risen,  which  proved  only  to  be  ti 
and  terrestrial  locks  of  si 
princesses  cried  out,  "One  God. 
nelli !" — and  whither 
nelli  danced 


.nly  suns 

Profane 
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been  seen  popularities  greater  even  than 
Scott's,  and  nothing  perennial  in  the  interior 
of  them.  Lope  de  Vega,  whom  all  the  world 
swore  by,  and  made  a  proverb  of;  who  could 
make  an  acceptable  five-act  tragedy  in  almost 
as  many  hours;  the  greatest  of  all  popularities 
past  or  present,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est men  that  ever  ranked  among  popularities: 
Lope  himself,  so  radiant,  far-sluning,  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  sun  or  star  of  the  firmament ; 
but  is  as  good  as  lost  and  gone  out,  or  ptays  at 
best,  in  the  eyes  of  some  few,  as  a  vague 
aurora-borealia,  and  brilliant  inelfectuality. 
The  great  man  of  Spain   sal  obscure  at  the 


time,  all  dark  and  poor,  a  maimed  soidier ; 
writing  his  Don  Quixote  in  prison.  And 
Lope's  fate  withal  was  sad,  his  popularity  per- 
haps a  curse  to  him;  for  in  this  man  liiere 
was  something  ethereal  loo,  a  divine  particle 
traceable  in  few  other  popular  men ;  and  such 
far  shining  diffusion  of  himself,  though  all  the 
world  swore  by  il.  would  do  nothing  for  the 
true  life  of  hira  even  while  he  lived :  he  had 
to  creep  into  a  convent,  into  a  monk's  cowl, 
and  learn,  with  infinite  sorrow,  that  his  bless- 
edness  had  lain  elseivhere;  that  when  a  man's 
life  feels  itself  to  be  sick  and  _an  error,  no 
voting  of  by-standers  can  make  it  well  and  a 
truth  again.  Or  coming  down  to  our  own 
times,  was  not  August  Ketzebue  popular? 
Koizebue,  not  so  many  years  since,  saw  him- 
self, if  rumour  and  hand-clapping  could  be 
credited,  the  greatest  man  going;  saw  visibly 
his  Thoughts,  dressed  out  in  plush  and  paste- 
board, permeatine:  and  perambulating  civilized 
Europe;  the  most  iron  visages  weeping  with 
him,  in  all  theatres  from  Cadiz  to  Kamschal- 
ka;  his  own  '"astonishing  genius,"  mean- 
while, producing  two  tragedies  or  so  per 
month;  he  on  the  whole  blazed  high  enough ; 
he  too  has  gone  out  into  Night  and  Oram,  and 
already  is  not.  We  will  omit  this  of  populari- 
ty altogether,  and  account  it  as  making  simply 
nothing  towards  Scott's  greatness  or  non- 
greatness,  as  an  accident,  not  a  quality. 

Shorn  of  this  falsifying  mmbus,  and  reduced 
(0  his  own  natural  dimensions,  ihere  remains 
the  reality.  Walter  Scott,  and  what  we  can  find 
in  him:  lo  be  accounted  great,  or  not  great, 
according  to  the  dialects  of  men.  Friends  to 
precision  of  epiihelwill  probably  deny  his  title 
to  the  name  "great."  It  seems  to  us  there 
goes  other  stuff  to  the  making  of  great  men 
than  can  be  delected  here.  One  knows  not 
what  idea  worthy  of  the  name  of  great,  what 
purpose,  instinct,  or  tendency,  that  could  be 
called  great,  Scott  ever  was  inspired  wilh. 
His  life  was  worldly ;  his  ambitions  were 
worldly.  There  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him ; 
all  is  economical,  material,  of  Ihe  earth  earthy. 
A  love  of  picturesque,  of  beaatitlil,  vigorous, 
and  graceful  things ;  a  genuine  love,  yet  not 
more  genuine  than  has  dwelt  in  hundreds  of 
men  named  minor  poets:  this  is  the  highest 
quality  to  be  discerned  in  him.  His  power 
of  representing  these  things  too,  his  poetic 
power,  like  his  moral  power,  was  a  genius  in 
exienso,  as  we  may  say,  not  in  iH/enjo.  In  ac- 
tion, in  speculation,  brand  as  he  was,  he  rose 
nowhere  high;  productive  without  measure  as 
to  quantity,  in  quality  he  for  the  most  part 
transcended  but  a  little  way  the  region  of 
commonplace.  It  has  been  said,  "  no  man  has 
written  as  many  volumes  with  so  few  sen- 
tences that  can  be  quoted."  Winged  words 
were  not  his  vocation  ;  nothing  urged  him  'hat 
way:  the  great  mystery  of  existence  was  not 
great  to  him;  did  not  drive  him  into  rockj 
solitudes  to  wrestle  with  it  for  an  ansner,  to 
be  answered  or  lo  perish.  He  had  nothine  of 
the  martyr;  into  no  "dark  region  lo  slay 
monsters  for  us,"  did  he,  either  led  or  driven, 
venture  down :  his  conquests  were  for  his  owu 
behoof  mainly,  conquests  over  common  mar 
ket  labour,  and  reckon  able  in  good  meiatliv 
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coin  of  the  realm.  The  ihing  he  had  faith  in, 
BKcept  power,  power  of  what  sort  soever,  and 
even  of  the  rudest  sort,  would  he  difficult  to 
poinl  out  One  sees  not  thai  he  believed  in 
any  thing ;  na.y,  he  did  not  even  disbelieve ;  but 
qaierly  acquiesced,  and  made  hintsetf  at  home 
in  a  world  of  convenlionatittes  :  the  false,  the 
semi-faise,  aad  the  true  were  alike  true  in 
this,  that  (hey  were  there,  and  had  power  in 
their  hands  more  or  less.  It  was  well  to  feel 
so :  and  yet  not  well !  We  find  il  written, 
"Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  ;"  but 
snrely  it  is  a  double  wo  to  them  that  are  at 
ease  in  Babel,  in  Domdaniel.  On  the  other 
hand  he  wrote  many  volumes,  amusing  many 
thousands  of  men.  Shall  we  call  this  great! 
It  seems  To  us  there  dwells  and  sirugg:les 
another  sort  of  spirit  in  the  inward  parts  of 

Brother  Ringletub,  the  missionary,  inquired 
of  Ram-Dass,  a  Hindoo  man-god,  who  had  set 
Up  for  godhood  lately,  What  he  meant  to  do, 
then,  with  the  sins  of  mankind?  To  which 
Ram-Dass  at  once  answered,  he  had_fire  tmrn^k 
in  Ait  btUy  to  burn  up  all  the  sins  in  the  world. 
Ram-Dass  was  right  so  far,  and  had  a  spice 
of  sense  in  him;  for  surely  it  is  the  test  of 
every  divine  man  (his  same,  and  without  it  he 
ia  not  divine  or  great, — that  he  havt  fire  in  him 
(o  hum  up  somewhat  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
of  the  miseries  and  errors  of  the  world :  why 
else  is  he  there  t  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
that  a  great  man  must  needs,  with  benevolence 
prepense,  become  a  "friend  of  humanity;" 
nay,  that  such  professional  selfconscious 
Iriends  of  humanity  are  not  the  fatalest  kind 
of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  our  day.  All 
greatness  is  anconscious,  or  it  is  little  and 
naught.  And  yet  a  great  man  without  aucft 
fire  in  him.  burning  dim  or  developed  as  a  di- 
vine behest  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  never  rest- 
ing till  it  be  fulfilled,  were  a  solecism  in  na- 
ture. A  great  man  ts  ever,  as  the  Tranacen- 
denlalisis  speak,  possessed  with  an  iden.  Na- 
poleon himself,  not  the  superfinest  of  great 
men,  and  ballasted  sufficiently  with  prudences 
and  egoisms,  had  nevertheless,  as  is  clear 
enough,  an  idea  to  start  with:  the  idea  thai 
Democracy  was  the  Cause  of  Man,  the  right 
and  infinite  Cause.  Accordingly  he  made 
himself  "the  armed  soldier  of  Democracy;" 
and  did  vindicate  il  in  a  rather  great  manner. 
Nay,  to  the  very  last,  he  had  a  bind  of  idea, 
that,  namely,  of  "  la  caniire  onverte  aux  catena, 
the  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them ;"  really 
one  of  the  best  ideas  yel  promulgated  on  thai 
matter,  or  rather  the  one  true  central  idea,  to- 
wards which  all  the  others,  if  they  tend  any- 
whi'lier,  must  (end.  Unhappily  il  was  in  the 
military  province  only  that  Napoleon  could 
realize  this  idea  of  his,  being  forced  to  fight 
for  himself  the  while :  before  he  got  il  tried  to 
any  extent  in  the  civil  province  of  things,  his 
head  by  much  victory  grew  light,  (no  head  can 
stand  more  Ihan  its  quantity;)  and  he  lost 
head,  as  they  say,  and  became  a  selfish  ambi- 
lionist  and  quack,  and  was  hurled  out,  leaving 
his  idea  to  be  realized,  in  the  civil  province  of 
tilings,  by  others  I  Thas  was  Napoleon;  thus 
are  all  great  men  r  children  of  the  idea ;  or,  in 
Bam-Dass's  phraseology,  famished  with  fire 


lo  hum  up  the  miseries  of  men.  Cofisoions  of 
unconscious,  Jalent  or  unfolded,  there  is  small 
vestige  of  any  such  fire  being  extant  in  the 
inner-man  of  ScotL 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  surliest  critic 
must  allow  that  Scott  was  a  genuine  mati, 
which  itself  is  a  great  matter.  No  affectation, 
fantasticality,  or  distortion,  dwell  in  him ;  no 
shadow  of  cant.  Nay,  withal,  was  he  not  a 
right  brave  and  strong  man,  according  (o  his 
kind !  What  a  load  of  toil,  what  a  measure 
of  felicity,  he  quietly  bore  along  wi(h  him  ; 
with  what  quiet  strength  he  both  worked  on 
this  earth,  and  enjoyed  in  il;  invincible  lo 
evil  fortune  and  to  good !  A  most  composed 
invincible  man;  in  difficulty  and  distpesi,  know- 
ing no  discouragement,  Samson-like,  carrying 
off  on  his  strong  Samson -shoulders  the  gates 
thai  would  imprison  him;  in  danger  and 
menace,  laughing  at  the  whisper  of  fear.  And 
then,  with  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  hamour 
and  humanity,  a  fi^e  joyful  sympathy  with  so 
many  things;  what  of  fire  he  had,  all  lying 
so  beautifully  laleni,  as  radical  latent  heat,  as 
fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life ;  a  most  robust, 
healthy  man  !  The  truth  ia,  our  beat  defini- 
tion of  Scott  were  perhaps  even  this,  thai  he 
was,  if  no  great  man,  then  something  muchplea- 
santer  to  he,  a  robust,  thoroughly  healthy,  and 
wiihal,  very  prosperous  and  victorious  man. 
An  eminently  well -conditioned  man,  healthy 
in  body,  healthy  in  soul ;  we  will  call  him  one 
of  the  heahltto'  of  men.  Neither  is  this  a  small 
matter:  health  is  a  great  matter,  both  to  the 
possessor  of  it  and  to  others.  On  the  whole, 
that  humourist  in  the  Moral  Essay  was  not  so 
far  out,  who  determined  on  honouring  health 
only;  and  so  instead  of  humbling  himself  to 
the  highborn,  to  the  rich  and  well-dressed,  in- 
sisted on  doffinghat  to  the  healthy:  coronelled 
carriages  with  pale  faces  in  them  passed  by  as 
failures  miserable  and  lamentable ;  trucks  with 
ruddy-cheeked  strength  drawing  at  lhi;m  were 
greeted  as  successful  and  venerable.  Fordoes 
not  health  mean  harmony,  the  synonym  of  all 
that  is  true,  justly-ordered,  good;  is  it  not,  in 
some  sense,  the  net-total,  as  shown  by  experi- 
ment, of  whatever  worth  is  in  ua^  The  healthy 

so  far  as  he  goes.  A  healthy  body  is  good ; 
but  a  soul  in  right  health, — it  is  the  thing  be- 
yond all  others  to  be  prayed  for;  the  blessed- 
est  Ihing  this  earth  receives  of  Heaven.  With- 
out artificial  medicament  of  philosophy,  or 
tight-lacing  of  creeds,  (always  very  qseation- 
able,)  the  healthy  soul  discerns  whal  is  good, 
and  adheres  to  it,  and  retains  it ;  discerns  whal 
is  bad,  and  spontaneously  casts  it  ofl".  An  in- 
stinct from  nature  herself,  like  that  which 
guides  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  to  their 
food,  shows  him  what  be  shall  do,  what 
he  shall  abstain  from.  The  false  and  foreign 
will  not  adhere  to  him;  cant  and  all  fantas- 
tic, diseased  incrustations  are  impossible — ■ 
as  Walker  the  Original,  in  such  eminence 
of  health  was  lit  for  his  part,  cmdd  not  by 
much  abstinence  from  soap  and  water,  at- 
tain to  a  dirty  face!  This  Ihing  thou  canst 
work  with  and  profit  by,  this  Ihing  is  sub- 
stantial and  worthy;  that  other  thing  thou 
canst  not  work  with,  it  is  trivial  and  inapt;  so 
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speaki  unerringly  the  inwaril  monition  oflhe 
man's  whiile  nature.  No  need  of  logic  to  prove 
(he  most  argumenlative  absurdity  absurd  ;  as 
Goeihe  says  of  himself,  "all  this  ran  down 
from  me  like  water  from  a  man  in  wajt-cloth 
dress."  Blessed  is  the  heallhy  nature;  it  is 
ihe  coherent,  sweetly  co-operative,  not  inco- 
herent, self-distraciing,  setf-des tractive  one! 
In  ihe  harmonious  adjustment  aJid  play  of  all 
the  faculties,  the  just  balance  of  oneself  gives 
a  just  feeling  towards  all  men  and  all  things. 
Glad  hghi  from  within  radiates  outwards,  and 
enlightens  and  embellishe:!. 

Now  all  this  can  be  predicated  of  Walter 
Scott,  and  of  no  British  literary  man  that  we 
remember  in  these  days,  to  any  such  extent, — 
if  it  be  not  perhaps  of  one,  the  most  opposite 
imaginable  lo  Scott,  blit  his  equal  in  this  qaalily 
and  whatholdsofit:  William  Cobbell!  Nay, 
there  are  other  similarities,  widely  ditTerent  as 
they  two  look;  nor  be  the  comparison  dis- 
paraging to  ScoH:  for  Cobbett  also,  as  the 
pattern  John  Bull  of  his  cenlDry.  strong  as  the 
rhinoceros,  and  with  singular  humanities  and 
genialities  shining  through  his  thick  skin,  is  a 
most  brave  phenomenon.  80  bounteous  was 
Mature  to  us  ;  in  Ihe  sickliest  of  recorded  ages, 
when  British  literature  lay  all  puking  and 
sprawling  in  Werterism,  Byronism,  and  other 
Benlimenlalism,  fearful  or  spasmodic,  (frnitof 
internal  vn«d,)  Nature  was  kind  enough  (o 
Bend  us  two  healthy  Men,  of  whom  she  might 
siill  say,  not  without  pride,  "These  also  were 
made  in  England ;  such  limbs  I  still  make 
there!"  It  is  one  of  the  cheerfullesl  sights, 
let  Ihe  question  of  its  greatness  be  setlled  as 
you  will.  A  healthy  nature  may  or  may  not 
be  great;  but  there  is  no  great  nature  that  is 
not  healthy.— Or,  on  the  whole,  might  we  not 
saj-,  Seoit,  in  the  new  vesture  oflhe  nineteenth 
century,  was  inirinsically  very  much  the  old 
fighting  Borderer  of  prior  centuries;  the  kind 
of  man  Nature  did  of  old  make  in  that  birth- 
Jand  of  his  1  In  the  saddle,  with  the  foray- 
spear,  he  would  have  acquitted  himself  »s  he 
did  at  the  desk  with  his  pen.  One  fancies  how 
in  stout  Ikarilie  of  Harden's  time,  he  coutd 
have  played  Beardie's  part;  and  hcen  the  stal- 
wart buff-belted  term  ^Hhj  he  in  this  late  time 
could  only  delight  lo  draw.  The  same  sloul 
self-help  was  in  him ;  the  same  oak  and  triple 
brass  round  his  heart.  He  too  could  have 
fought  at  Redawire,  cracking  crowns  with  the 
fiercest,  if  that  had  been  the  task;  could  have 
harried  cattle  in  Tynedale,  repaying  injury 
with  compound  interest;  a  ri^ht  sufficient 
captain  of  men.  A  man  without  qualms  or 
fantasticalities;  a  hard-headed,  sound-hearted 
man,  of  joyous  robust  temper,  looking  lo  Ihe 
main  chance,  and  fighting  direct  thitherward : 
vaMe  stulviartvs  homo! — How  much  in  thalcase 
had  slumbered  in  him,  and  passed  away  with- 
out sign.  But  indeed,  who  knows  how  much 
slumbers  in  many  men.  Perhaps  our  greatest 
poets  are  the  muli  Miltons ;  the  vocal  are  those 
whom  by  happy  accident  we  lay  hold  of,  one 
here,  one  there,  as  it  chances,  and  mala  vocal. 
Il  is  even  a  question,  whether,  had  not  want, 
discomfort,  and  distress- warrants  been  busy 
at  8tralford-on-Avon  Shakspeare  himself  ' 
not   lived  killing   calves  or   combing  w( 


Had  the  Edial  Boarding-school  turned  out  well, 
we  had  never  heard  of  Samuel  Johnson; 
Samuel  Johnson  had  been  a  fat  schoolmaster 
and  dogmatic  gerundgrinder,  and  never  know 
that  he  was  more.  Nature  is  rich :  those  two 
eggs  ihou  art  eating  carelessly  to  breakfast, 
could  they  not  have  been  hatched  into  a  pair  of 
fowls,  and  have  covered  the  whole  world  with 
pouUryl 

But  it  was  not  harrying  of  cattle  in  I'yne- 
dale,  or  cracking  of  crowns  at  Reiiswire,  that 
'  '     stout  Border  chief  was  appointed  to  per- 
Far   other  work.     To   be  the   song- 
singer  and  pleasant  tale-teller  to  Britain  and 
Europe,  in  the  beginning  oflhe  artificial  nine- 
teenth century;  here,  and  not  there,  lay  his 
business.     Beardie  of   Harden   would    iiiave 
found  it  very  amazing.    How  he  shapes  him- 
self to  this  new  element;  how  he  helps  himself 
along  in  it,  makes   it  too  do  for  him,  lives 
id  and  victorious  in  it,  and  leads  over  the 
:hes  such  a  spoil  as  all  the  cattle-droves 
Ihe   Hardens   ever  took  were   poor  in  com- 
trison  to :  this  is  the  history  of  the  life  and 
:hievements  of  our  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet; 
-whereat  we  are  now  to  glance  for  a  little  ! 
is  a  thing  remarkable  ;  a  thing  substantial; 
of  joyful,  victorious  sort;  not  unworthy  to  be 
glanced  at.     Withal,  however,  a  glance  here 
and  there  will  sutfice.    Our  limits  are  narrow; 
the  thing,  were  it  never  so  victorious,  is  nit 
of  the  sublime  son,  nor  extremely  edifying, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  10  censure  vehemently, 
r  love  vehemently:  there  is  more  to  wonder 
than  admire;  and  the  whole  secret  is  not  an 
abstruse  one. 

Till  towards  the  age  of  thirty,  Scott's  liti: 
has  nothing  in  il. decisively  pointing  towards 
lileralure,  or  indeed  towards  distinction  of  any 
kind;  he  is  wedded,  settled,  and  has  gone 
through  all  his  preliminary  steps,  without 
symptoms  of  renown  as  yeu  It  is  Ihe  life  of 
every  other  Edinburgh  youth  of  his  station  and 
time.  Fortunate  we  must  name  il,  in  many 
ways.  Parents  in  easy  or  wealthy  circum- 
stances, yet  unencumbered  with  Ihe  cares  and 
perversions  of  aristocracy:  nothing  eminent 
in  place,  in  faculty,  or  culture,  yet  nothing 
deficient;  all  around  is  methodic  regulation, 
prudence,  prosperity,  kind-heartedness  ;  an 
element  of  warmth  and  light  of  aflection,  in- 
dustry, and  hui^herly  comfort,  heightened  into 
elegance  ;  in  which  the  young  heart  can 
wholesomely  grow.  A  vigorous  health  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  Nature  ;  yet,  as  if  Na- 
ture had  sail!  wiihal.  "Let  it  be  a  health  to 
express  itself  by  mind,  not  by  body,"  a  lame- 
ness is  added  in  childhood;  the  brave  liule 
boy,  instead  of  romping  and  bickering,  must 
learn  lo  think ;  or  at  lowest,  what  is  a  great 
matter,  to  sit  still.  No  rackets  and  trundling- 
hoops  for  this  young  Walter;  but  ballads, 
history-books,  and  a  world  of  egendary  stuff, 
which  his  mother  and  those  iiear  him  are 
copiously  able  to  furnish.  Disease,  vhich  ts 
but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outward  lame- 
ness, does  not  cloud  the  young  existence , 
ralher  forwards  it  towards  the  expansion  it  is 
fitted  for.  The  miserable  disease  had  been 
one  of  tlie  internal  nobler  parts,  marring  lh« 
2X 
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general  organization ;  under  which  no  Waller 
Scolt  could  have  been  forwarded,  or  wilh  all 
his  other  endowments  could  have  been  pro- 
ducible or  possible.  "Nature  gives  healthy 
children  much:  how  much!  Wise  education 
is  a  wise  unlblding  of  this ;  oflen  il  unfolds 
itself  better  of  its  own  accord." 


AdJ  one  other  circumstance ;  the  place 
where;  namely,  Presbylerian  Scotland.  The 
influences  of  this  are  felt  incessantly,  they 
stream  in  at  every  pore.  "  There  is  a  country 
accent,"  says  La  Eochefoucault,  "  not  in 
speech  only,  but  in  thought,  conduct,  charac- 
ter, and  manner  of  existing,  which  never  for- 
sakes a  man."  Scotl,  we  believe,  was  all  his 
days  an  Episcopalean  Dissenter  in  Scotland; 
but  that  makes  little  lo  the  matter.  Nobody 
who  knows  Scotland  and  Scott  can  doubt  but 
Presbyterianisin,  too,  had  a  vast  share  in  ihe 
forming  of  him.  A  country  where  the  entire 
people  is,  or  even  once  has  been,  laid  hold  oC, 
filled  Id  Ihe  heart  wilh  an  inflnite  religious 
idea,  has  "made  a  step  from  wbicli  it  cannot 
retrograde."    Thought  '  ...     -   -    - 


thai 


nof  a 


eof 


I  eternity,  has  penetrated  to  the 
cottage,  to  the  simplest  heart.  Beaotifal  and 
awful,  the  feeling  of  a  heavenly  beliest,  of  duty 
god-commanded,  overcanopiea  all  life.  There 
is  an  inspiration  in  such  a  people:  one  may 
say  it)  a  more  special  sense,  "tbe  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  ondersiaading." 
Hononr  10  all  the  brave  and  true:  everlasting 
honour  to  brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest  of 
the  true  1  That,  in  the  moment  while  he  and 
his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  t 
confusion,  were  sliii  but  strogeling  for  life,  he 
sent  the  schoolmaster  forth  to  all  corners,  and 
said,  "Let  the  people  be  taught :"'  this  is  but 
one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable  and  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  mes- 
sage to  men.  His  message,  in  its  true  com- 
pass, was,  "  Let  men  know  that  Ihey  are  men  ; 
created  by  God,  responsible  to  God ;  who  work 
in  any  meanest  moment  of  lime  what  will  lest 
through  eternity."  It  is  verily  a  great  me: 
sage.  Not  ploughing  and  hammering  m; 
chines,  not  patent  digesters  (never  so  orni 
menial)  to  digest  Ihe  produce  of  these:  no,  i 
no  wise;  born  slaves  neither  of  iheir  felloe 
men,  nor  of  their  own  appetites ;  but  men 
This  great  message  Knox  did  deliver,  with 
man's  voice  and  strength;  and  found  a  peop 

Of  such  an  achievement,  we  say,  were  it  i 
be  made  once  only,  the  results  are  immens 
Thought,  in  such  a  country,  may  change  i 
form,  but  cannot  go  out;  the  country  has 
attained  mo;orii^;  thought,  and  a  certain 
ritual  manhood,  ready  for  atl  work  that 
can  do,  endures  there,  ll  may  lake  many 
forms:  the  form  of  hard-isted,  money-getting 
industry,  as  in  the  vulgar  Scotchman,  in  the 
vulgar  New  Englander;  but  as  compact  de- 
veloped force  and  alertness  of  faculty,  it  is 
ttill  there;  it  may  utter  itself,  one  day,  as  the 
colossal  skepticism  of  a  Hume,  (benelleeni 
ihis  loo,  though  painful,  wrestling.  Titan-like, 
through  doubt  and  inquiry  towards  new  belief;) 
and  again,  some  better  day,  it  may 


the  inspired  melody  of  a  Bums :  in  a  woril, 

is  and  continues  in  the  voice  and  the  work 

a  nation  of  hardy,  endeavouring,  consider- 

^  men,  with  whatever  thai  may  bear  in  it,  or 

unfold  from  it.   The  Scotch  national  character 

iginates  in  many  circumstances;  hrst  of  all, 

the  SaJion  stuff  there  was  to  work  on  ;  but 

xt,  and  beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  tbt. 

Presbyterian  Gospel  of  John  Knox.    It  seems 

good  national  character;  and, on  some  sides, 

ut  so  good.    Let  Scotl  thank  John  Knox,  for 

s  owed  him  much,  little  as  he  dreamed  of 

sbi  in  that  quarter!    No  Scotchman  of  his 

me  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than  Walter 

Scott :  Ihe  good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all 

Scotchmen  inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of 

hildhood,  school-days,  college-days. 
It  to  read  of,  though  they  differ  not 
from  those  of  others  in  his  place  and  time. 
The  memory  of  him  may  probably  enough 
last  till  this  record  of  them  become  far  more 

than  it  oow  is.  "So  lived  an  Edin- 
burgh Writer  lo  tbe  Signet's  son  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  may  some  fnture 
Scotch  novelist  say  to  himself  in  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first !  The  following  little  fragment 
of  infancy  is  all  we  can  extract.  It  is  from  an 
autobiography  which  he  had  begun,  which  one 

but  regret  he  did  not  finish.    Scott's 

hen  he  went  upon  anecdote  and  remi- 
Such  a  master  of  narrative  and  of 
himself  could  have  done  personal  narrative 
well  Here,  if  any  where,  his  knowledge  was 
complete,  and  all  his  humour  and  good-hu- 
mour had  free  scope : 

"  An  odd  incident  is  worth  recording.  It 
seems  my  mother  had  sent  a  maid  to  take 
charge  of  me,  at  this  farm  of  Sandy-Knowe, 
that  I  might  be  no  inconrenienoe  lo  the  family. 
But  tbe  damsel  sent  un  that  imponaat  mission 
had  left  her  heart  behind  her,  in  the  keeping 
of  some  wild  fellow,  it  is  likely,  who  had  done 
and  said  more  lo  her  than  he  was  like  lo  make 
good.  She  became  extremely  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  my  mother  made 
a  point  of  her  remaining  where  she  was,  .she 
contracted  a  sort  of  hatred  at  poor  me,  as  the 
cause  of  her  being  detained  at  Sandy-Know*. 
This  rose,  I  suppose,  to  a  sort  of  delirious  af- 
fection, for  she  confessed  lo  old  Alison  Wilson, 
the  housekeeper,  that  she  had  carried  me  up 
to  Ihe  craigs  under  a  strong  temptation  of  the 
Devil  to  cut  my  throal  with  her  scissors,  and 
bury  me  in  the  moss.  Alison  instantly  look 
possession  of  my  person,  and  took  care  that 
her  confidant  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
further  temptation,  at  least  no  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  She  was  dismissed,  of  course,  and 
I  have  heard  afterwards  became  a  lunatic. 

"It  is  here,  at  Sandy-Knowe, in  ihe  residence 
of  my  paternal  grandfather,  already  mention- 
ed, thai  I  have  the  first  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  1  recollect  distinctly  that  my  situa- 
tion and  appearance  were  a  little  whimsical. 
Among  the  odd  remedies  recurred  lo,  to  aid 
my  lameness,  some  one  bad  recommended 
that  so  often  as  a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  I  should  be  stripped,  and  swathed 
up  in  the  skill  warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  the 
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carcass  of  tbe  animal.  In  this  Tan ar-like  ha- 
Dilinienl  I  well  remember  l3^ng  upon  the  floor 
of  ihe  littie  parlour  in  the  farm-honse,  while 
my  grandfaiher.a  venerable  old  man  with  while 
hair,  ased  every  excitement  to  make  me  (rj  to 
crawl.  I  also  distinctly  remember  Ihe  late  Sir 
George  M'Dougal  of  Mackerstown,  father  of 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Hay  M'Dougal,  joining 
in  the  attempt.  He  was,  God  knows  how,  a 
relation  of  oars ;  and  I  still  recollect  him  in 
his  old-fashioned  military  habit,  (he  had  been 
Colonel  of  the  Greys,)  wilh  a  small  cocked- 
hat  deeply  laced,  an  embroidered  scarlet  waist- 
coat, and  a  light-coloured  coal,  with  milk- 
while  locks  tied  in  a  military  fashion,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground  before  me,  and  dragging  his 
walch  along  the  carpel  to  induce  me  to  follow 
it.  The  benevolent  old  soldier,  and  the  infant 
wrapped  in  his  sheep-skin,  would  have  afford- 
ed an  odd  group  (o  uninterested  spectators. 
This  must  have  happened  about  my  third 
year,  (1774,)  for  Sir  Geoi^e  M'Dougal  and  my 
grandfather  both  died  shortly  after  that  period. 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  15—17. 

We  will  glance  next  into  the  "  Liddtsdok 
raids."  Scott  has  grown  up  to  be  a  brisk-heart- 
ed jovial  young  man  and  advocate :  in  vaca- 
tion time  he  makes  encursions  to  the  High- 
lands, to  the  Border  Cheviots  and  Northum- 
berland ;  rides  free  and  far,  on  his  stout  gal- 
loway, through  bog  and  brake,  over  the  dim 
moory  debatable  land, — over  Flodden  and  other 
fields  and  places,  where,  though  he  yei  knew 
it  not,  his  work  lay.  No  land,  however  dim 
and  moory,  but  either  has  had  or  will  have  its 
poet,  and  so  become  not  unknown  in  song. 
Liddesdale,  which  was  once  as  prosaic  as  most 
dales,  having  now  attained  illustration,  let  us 
glance  Ihither-ward :  Liddesdale  too  is  on  this 
ancient  Earth  of  ours  under  this  eternal  Sky  ; 
and  gives  and  takes,  in  the  most  incalculable 
manner,  with  the  Universe  al  large  1  Scoil'a 
eiperiences  there  are  rather  of  the  rustic  Ar- 
cadian sort;  the  element  of  whiskey  not  want- 
ing. We  should  premise  that  here  and  there 
a  fe^ure  has  perhaps  been  aggravated  for  ef- 

"  Daring  seven  successive  years,"  writes  Mr. 
Lookhart,  (for  the  auiobiography  has  longsince 
lefl  US,)  "Scott  made  a  raid,  as  be  called  it, 
into  Liddesdale  with  Mr.  Shoftreed,  sheriiT-sub- 
stitute  of  Roxburgh,  for  his  guide;  exploring 
every  rivulet  to  its  source,  and  every  ruined 
peel  from  foundation  to  battlement  At  this 
time  no  wheel  carriage,  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  district — the  first,  indeed,  was  agig, driven 
by  Scot!  himself  for  a  part  of  his  way,  when 
on  the  last  of  these  seven  excursions.  There 
was  no  inn  or  public-house  of  any  kind  in  the 
whole  valley;  the  travellers  passed  from  thr 
shepherd's  hat  to  the  minister's  manse,  ani 
again  from  the  cheerful  hospitality  of  Ihi 
manse  to  the  rough  and  joMy  ivelcome  of  thi 
homestead:  gathering,  wherever  they  went, 
songs  and  tunes,  and  occasionally  more  tangi- 
ble relics  of  antiquity — even  sucha'rowth  of 
auld  knicknackets'  as  Burns  ascribes  to  Cap 
tain  Grose.  To  these  rambles  Scott  owed  mucl 
of  Ihe  materials  of  his  '  Minstrelsy  of  thi 
Scottish  Border;'  and  not  less  of  thaiinlimatt 
^acquaintance  with  the  living  manners  of  these 


msophisticated  regions,  which  constitutes  the 
ihief  charm  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
prose  works.  But  how  soon  he  had  any  defi- 
nite object  before  him  in  his  researches,  seems 
very  doubtful.  'He  was  maki-i'  himiella,'  the 
Shoriretd;  'bat  he  didna  ken 
maybe  what  he  was  about  till  years  had  passed; 
he  thought  o'  little,  I  dare  say,  but  (he 
ess  and  the  fun.' 
In  those  days,'  says  the  Memorandum  he- 
me,'  advocates  were  not  so  plenty — at  least 
about  Liddesdale;'  and  the  worthy  Sheriff-su b- 
les  on  to  describe  the  sort  of  bustle, 
ixed  with  alarm,  produced  at  the  first 
ise  they  visited,  (Willie  Elliot's  at 
MlUburnholm,]  when  the  honest  man  was  in- 
formed of  the  tjnalily  of  one  of  his  guests. 
When  Ihey  dismounted,  accordingly,  he  re- 
ceived Mr.  Scott  with  great  ceremony,  and  in- 
sisted upon  himself  leading  his  horse  to  Ihe 
itable.  Shortreed  accompanied  Willie,  how- 
ever, and  the  latter,  alter  taking  a  deliberate 
peep  at  Scott,  'out  by  the  edge  of  the  door 
cheek,'  whispered,  '  Weel,  Robin,  I  say,  de'il 
hae  me  if  Fs  be  a  bit  feared  for  him  now ;  he's 
just  a  chield  like  ourselves,  I  think.'  Half-a- 
dozen  dogs  of  all  degrees  had  already  gather- 
ed round  the  'advocate,'  and  his  way  of  re- 
ling  their  compliments  had  set  Willie  EHioI 

According  lo  Mr.  Shortreed,  this  good  man 
of  Millbornhoira  was  the  great  original  of 
Dandie  Dinmonl."  •  •  "They  dined  at 
and,  after  having  lingered  over 
Willie  Elliot's  punch-howl,  nnlil.in  Mr.  Shorl- 
.  they  were  '  half^lowrin,'  moanl- 
ed  their  steeds  again,  and  proceeded  to  Dr.  El- 
Cleughhead  where  ('  for,'  says  my  Me- 
urn, 'folk  were  na  very  nice  in  those 
days.')  the  two  travellers  slepl  in  one  and  the 
-  -  ■  bed — as,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
with  them  thronghont  most  of  their  excar- 
i  in  this  primitive  district  Dr.  Elliot  (a  cler- 
gyman) had  already  a  large  MS.  collection  of 
the  ballads  Scott  was  in  quest  of."  '  •  • 
"  Next  morning  they  seem  to  have  ridden  a 
long  way  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  one  'aald 
Thomas  o'  Tuzziiehope,'  another  Elliot,  I  snp- 
pose,  who  was  <^elebrated  for  his  skill  on  the 
Border  pipe,  and  in  particular  for  being  in  pos- 
session of  Ihe  real  lili'  of  Dirk  o'  the  Cow.  Be- 
fore starting,  that  is,  at  sii  o'clock,  the  ballad 
hunters  had,  '  just  to  lay  the  stomach,  a  devil- 
led duck  or  twae,  and  some  London  porter.' 
Auld  Thomas  found  them,  nevertheless,  well 
disposed  for  'breakfast'  on  their  arrival  at 
Tuzziiehope ;  and  this  being  over,  he  delighted 
them  with  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  nu> 
earthly  of  all  specimens  of  'riding  music,' 
and,  moreover,  with  considerable  libations  of 
whisky-punch,  manufactured  in  a  certa.u 
wooden  vessel,  resembling  a  very  small  milk- 
pail,  which  he  called  'Wisdom,'  because  it 
'  made'  only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  spirits — 
though  he  had  the  art  of  *eplenishii>g  it  so 
adroitly,  thai  it  had  been  celebrated  for  fitXy 
years  as  more  fatal  to  sobriety  than  any  bowl 
in  the  parish.  Having  done  due  honour  to 
'  Wisdom,'  they  again  mounted,  and  proceeded 
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over  moss  and  moor  to  some  olher  equally 
hospilatle  masler  of  the  pipe.  'Ah  me,'  says 
Shortreed, '  sic  an  endless  fund  o'  humour  and 
drollery  as  he  Ihen  had  wi'  him  !  Never  ten 
jards  bul  we  were  either  laughing  or  roaring 
aod  singing.  Wherever  we  slopped,  how  braw- 
lie  he  suited  himsell  lo  every  body!  He  aye 
did  as  Ihe  lave  did;  never  made  himsell  the 
ffeat  man,  or  took  ony  airs  in  the  company. 
rVe  seen  him  in  a'  moods  in  these  jaunis, 
grave  and  gay,  daft  and  serious,  sober  and 
drunk — (this,  however,  even  in  our  wildest 
rambles,  was  rare) — bul,  drunk  or  sober,  he 
■was  aye  the  gentleman.  He  lookit  escessive- 
ly  heavy  and  stupid  when  he  was /cm,  bathe  was 
never  out  o'  gu de-humour.'" 

These  are  questionable  doings,  questionably 
narrated ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  follow- 
ing, wherein  the  element  of  whisky  plays  ao 
eitremely  prnmineni  parll  We  will  say  thai 
it  ~ts  questionable,  and  not  exemplary,  whisky 
mounting  clearly  beyond  ils  level ;  that  indeed 
charily  hopes  and  conjectures,  here  may  be 
some  a^ravating  of  features  for  effect's  sake! 
"  On  reaching,  one  evening,  some  CkuHUt- 
hope  or  other  (I  forget  the  name)  among  those 
wildernesses,  they  &und  a  kindly  reception,  as 
usual;  bul,  lo  their  agreeable  surprise  after 
some  days  of  bard  living,  a  measured  and 
orderly  hospitality  as  respecteil  liquor.  Soon 
after  supper,  at  which  a  bottle  of  elderberry 
wine  alone  had  been  produced,  a  yoang  student 
of  divinity,  who  happened  lo  be  in  the  house, 
was  called  upon  to  lake  the  '  big  ha'  Bible,'  in 
the  good  old  fashion  of  'Burns's  Saturday 
Night;'  and  some  progress  had  been  already 
made  in  the  service,  when  the  good  man  of 
the  farm,  whose  'tendency,'  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
says,  '  was  soporific,'  scandalized  his  wife  and 
Ihe  dominie  by  starling  suddenly  from  his 
knees,  and.  rubbing  his  eyes,  with  a  stentorian 

exclamation  of 'By .here's  the  keg  ai 

lastl'  and  In  lumbled,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a 
couple  of  sturdy  herdsmen,  whom,  on  hearing 
a  day  befure  of  the  advocate's  approaching 
visit,  he  hud  despatched  lo  a  certain  smug- 
gler's hauni,  al  some  considerable  distance,  in 
quest  of  a  supply  of  lui  brandy  from  the  Sol' 
way  Frilh.  Ihe  pious  '  exercise'  of  the  house, 
hold  was  hopelessly  interrupted.  With  a 
thousand  apologies  for  his  hitherlo  shabby 
entertainment,  this  jolly  Elliot,  or  Armstrong, 
had  the  welcome  fag  mounted  on  the  table 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  gentle  and 
simple,  not  forgetting  the  dominie,  continued 
carousing  about  it  until  daylight  streamed  in 
upon  the  parly.  Sir  Walter  Scott  seldom 
failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  hi 
I.iddesdale  companion,  to  mimic  with  infinit 
humour  the  sudden  outbnrst  of  his  old  hosl 
on  hearing  (he  ciatler  of  horses'  feet,  which  ht 
knew  lo  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  keg — thf 
conslemaiion  of  (he  dame — and  the  riaeful  des 
pair  with  which  the  young  clergyman  closed 
the  book."— VoL  i.  pp.  195—199. 

Prom  which  Liddesdale  ruids,  which  we 
here,  like  the  young  clergyman,  close  not 
without  a  certain  rueful  despair,  let  the  readei 
draw  what  nourishment  he  can.  They  evince 
satisfactorily,  though  in  a  rude  manner,  that 
in  those  days  young  advocates,  and  Sooll,  like 


oflhem.were  aline  and  alert, — whisky 
Lies  preponderating.  But  let  us  now 
fancy  that  the  jovial  young  advocate  has 
pleaded  hia  first  cause;  baa  served  in  yeo- 
manry drills;  .been  wedded,  been  promoted 
sheriff, without  romance  in  either  case;  dab- 
bling a  little  the  while,  under  guidance  of  Monk 
Lewis,  in  translations  from  the  German,  is 
ilalion  of  "Goethe's  Gutz  with  the  Iron 
Hand;" — and  we  have  arrived  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border."  and  the  opening  of  a  new  century. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  has  been  made 
out,  by  natnre  and  circumstance  working 
together,  nothing  unusually  remarkable,  yel 
still  something  very  valuable;  a  sionl  effec- 
tual man  of  ihJny,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and 
good  humour,  with  faculties  in  him  fit  fur  any 
burden  of  business,  hospitality,  and  duty,  legal 
or  civic ; — with  what  other  faculties  in  him  no 
one  conld  yet  say.  As  indeed,  who,  after  life- 
long inspection,  can  say  what  is  in  any  man  1 
The  uttered  part  of  a  man's  life,  let  us  always 
repeat,  bears  to  the  unuttered,  unconscious 
part  a  smalt  unknown  proportion ;  he  himself 
never  knows  it,  much  less  do  others.  Give 
him  room,  give  b:m  impukt;  he  reaches  down 
lo  the  infinite  with  that  so  slrailly-imprisoned 
soul  of  his ;  and  c  m  do  miracles  if  need  be ! 
It  is  one  of  ihe  comforiablest  truths  that  great 
men  abound,  though  in  ^e  unknown  slate. 
Nay  as  above  hinled,  oar  greatest,  being  also 
by  oHiure  our  quicietl,  are  perhaps  those  that 
remain  unknown!  Philosopher  Fichte  took 
comfort  in  this  belief,  when  from  all  pulpits 
and  editorial  desks,  and  publications,  periodi- 
cal and  stationary,  be  ci)Uld  hear  nothing  but 
the  infinite  chattering  and  twittering  of  com 
monplace  become  ambitions;  and  in  the 
infinite  siir  of  motion  nowhitber,  and  of  din 
which  should  have  been  silence,  all  seemed 
churned  into  one  lempeaiuous  yesty  frolh,  and 
the  stern  Fichte  almost  desired  "taxes  on 
knowledge"  lo  allay  it  a  little;— he  comforted 
himself,  we  say,  by  the  unshaken  belief  that 
Thought  did  still  exist  in  Germany;  that 
thinking  men,  each  in  his  own  corner,  were 
verily  doing  their  work,  though  in  a  silent 
laient  manner.*  Walter  ScotI,  as  a  latent 
Walter,  had  never  amused  all  men  for  a  score 
of  years  in  the  course.of  centuries  and  eterni- 
ties, or  gained  and  lost,  say  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  Stirling  by  literature;  but  he 
might  have  been  a  happy  and  by  no  means  a 
useless, — nay,  who  knows  at  bottom  whether 
not  a  siill  usefuller  Walter!  However  that 
was  not  his  fortune.  The  Genius  of  rather  a 
singular  age, — an  age  at  once  destitute  of  faith 
and,  terrified  at  skepticism,  with  little  know- 
ledge of  IL"  whereabout,  with  many  sorrows  to 
bear  or  front,  and  cm  the  whole  with  a  life  lo 
lead  in  these  new  circumstances,— had  said  to 
himself:  What  man  shall  be  the  temporary 
comforter,  or  were  it  but  the  spiritual  comfil- 
maker,  of  IbL?  my  poor  singular  age,  to  solace 
ils  dead  tedium  and  manifold  sorrows  a  little' 
So  had  the  Genius  said,  looking  over  all  the 
worii  what  man  1  and  found  him  walking  the 
dusty  outer  parliament-house   of  Edinhuigh, 
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with  hjs  advocate-gown  on  his  back;  and  ei- 
claimed,  That  is  he  ! 

The  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border" 
proved  to  be  a  well,  from  which  flowed  one 
of  the  broadest  rivers.  Metrical  romances, 
(which  in  due  time  passinio  prose  romances;) 
the  old  life  of  men  resuscitated  for  us;  it 
is  a  mighly  word  !  Nol  as  dead  tradition, 
but  as  a  palpable  presence,  the  past  stood  be- 
fore us.  There  they  were,  the  rn^d  old 
fighting  men  ;  in  their  doughiy  simpliciiy  and 
strength,  with  their  heartiness,  their  healthi- 
ness, their  sioul  self-help,  in  Iheir  iron  bas- 
nets, leather  jerkins,  jack-hoots,  in  their 
quaintness  of  manner  and  costume;  there  as 
they  looked  and  lived;  it  was  like  a  new  dis- 
covered continent  in  literature;  for  the  new 
century,  a  bright  El  Dorado, — or  else  some  fat 
beatific  land  of  Cockaigne,  and  Paradise  of 
Donotbings.  To  the  opening  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  ianguor  and  paralysis ;  nothing  could 
have  been  welcomer.  Most  uneipecied,  most 
refreshing,  and  exhilarating;  behold  oar  new 
El  Dorado;  our  fat  beatific  Labberland,  where 
one  can  enjoy  and  do  nothing!  It  was  the 
time  for  such  a  new  literature ;  and  this  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  the  man  for  it.  The  Lays,  the 
MarnaoKi,  the  Ladys  and  Lords  of  Lake  and 
Isles,  followed  in  quick  .succession,  with  ever- 
widening  profil  and  praise.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  guineas  were  paid  down  for  each 
new  Lay;  how  many  thousands  of  copies 
(fifiy  and  more  sometimes)  were  printed  ofl" 
then  and  subsequently ;  what  complimenting, 
reviewing,  renown,  and  apotheosis  there  was; 
all  is  recorded  in  these  seven  volumes,  which 
will  be  valuable  in  literary  statistics.  It  is  a 
history,  brilliant,  remarkable;  the  outlines  of 
which  are  known  to  all.  The  reader  shall  re- 
call it,  or  conceive  il.  Ko  blaze  in  his  fancy 
is  likely  to  mount  higher  than  the  realily  did. 
Al  this  middle  period  of  his  life,  therefore, 
Scoll,  enriched  with  copyrights,  with  new 
ofiicial  incomes  and  promotions,  rich  in  money, 
rich  in  repute,  presents  himself  as  a  man  in 
Ihe  fall  career  of  success.  "Health,  wealth, 
and  wit  to  guide  them,"  (as  his  vernacular 
proverb  says,)  all  these  three  are  his.  The 
field  is  open  for  him,  and  victory  there:  his 
own  faculty,  his  own  self,  unshackled,  victori- 
ously unfolds  itself, — the  highest  blessedness 
that  can  befall  a  man.  Wide  circle  of  friends, 
personal  loving  admirers  :  warmth  of  domes- 
tic joys,  vouchsafed  to  all  that  can  true-heart- 
edly  nestle  down  among  Ihem;  light  of  radi 
ance  and  renown  given  only  to  a  few;  who 
would  not  call  Scott  happy !  But  Ihe  happi- 
est circumstance  of  all  is,  as  we  said  above, 
that  Scott  had  in  himself  a  right  healthy  soul, 
rendering  him  little  dependent  on  outward  cir- 
cumstances. Things  showed  themselves  to 
him  not  in  distortion  or  borrowed  light  or 
gloom,  but  as  Ihey  were.  Endeavour  lay  in 
him  and  endurance,  in  due  measure;  and 
clear  vision  of  what  was  to  be  endeavoured 
after.  Were  one  to  preach  a  Sermon 
Health,  as  really  were  worth  doing,  .Scott 
ought  [o  be  the  text.  Theories  are  demon- 
?ftrably  true  in  the  way  of  logic;  and  then  in 
the  way  of  practice,  they  prove  true  or  else 
nol  irue:  but  here  is  the  grand  esperiment. 


Do  they  turn  out  well  T     What  boots  Jt  that  a 

man's  creed  is  the  wisest,  that  his  system  of 

principles  is  the  superfinesl,  if,  when  set  to 

work,  the  life  of  him  does  nothing  but  jar,  and 

fret  itself  into  hales  ?    They  are  untrue  in  that, 

it  in  nothing   else,  these  principles  af 

his;  openly  couvicted  of  untruth; — fit  only, 

shall  we   say,  to  be  rejected  as  counterfeits, 

id  flung  to  the  dogsl     We  say  nflt  that;  but 

s  do  say  that  ill-health,  of  body  or  of  mind, 

defeal,  is  battle  (in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  cause) 

with  bad  success ;  that  health  alone  is  victory. 

Let  all  men,  if  they  can  manage  it,  contrive  to 

healthy  !     He  who  in  what  cause  soever 

ks   into  pain   and  disease,   let   him   take 

thought  of  it;  let  him  know  well  that  it  is  not 

good  be  has  arrived  at  yet,  but  surely  evil, — 

ay.  or  may  nol  be,  on  ihe  way  towards  good. 

Scott's  healthiness  showed  itself  decisively 

all   things,  and  nowhere   more  decisively 

an  in  this ;  the  way  in  which  he  look  his 

fame ;  the  estimate  he  from  the  first  formed  of 

fame.    Money  will  buy  money's  worth;  but 

thing  men  call  fame  what  is  iti     A  gaudy 

emblazonry,  not  good  for  much, — except  indeed 

i  it  too  may  turn  to  money.    To  Scott  il  was 

profitable  pleasing  superBaily,  no  necessary 

of  life.    Nol  necessary,  now  or  everJ     Seem- 

igly  without  mach  efi'ort,  but  taught  by  nature, 

and   the  instinct  which   instructs   the  sound 

what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  ool,  he 

felt  that  he  could  always  do  without  this  same 

emblazonry  of  reputation ;   thai   he  ought  to 

10  trust  in  it;  but  be  ready  at  any  time 

5  it  pass  away  from  him,  and  lo  hold  on 

his  way  as  before.    It  is  incalculable,  as  wa 

conjecture,  what    evil    he    escaped    in    this 


agonies  without  a  name,  he  lived  wholly  apart 
from,  knew  nothing  of.  Happily  before  fame 
arrived,  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  at 
which  all  this  was  easier  to  him.  What  a 
strange  Nemesis  lurks  in  (he  felicities  of  men  I 
In  thy  mouth  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honey,  in  thy 
belly  it  shall  be  hitler  as  gall  1  Some  weakly- 
organized  individual,  we  will  say  al  Ihe  age 
of  five-and-twenty,  whose  main  or  whole  talent 
on  some  prurient  snsceptivity,and  nothing 
r  it  but  shallowness  and  vacuum,  is 
clutched  hold  of  by  the  general  imagination,  is 
whirled  aloft  to  the  giddy  height;  and  tanght 
to  believe  Ihe  divine-seeming  message  !hat  he 
is  a  great  man:  such  individual  seems  the 
luckiest  of  men:  and  is  he  not  the  unlncliiestl 
Swallow  not  the  Circe-dronghl,  0  weakl;? 
organized  individual ;  it  is  fell  poison ;  it  will 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  thy  whole  existence, 
and  all  will  grow  withered  and  parched ;  thoa 
shall  be  wretched  under  the  sun  !  Is  there, for 
example,  a  sadder  book  than  that  "  Life  of 
Byron,"  by  Moore  ?  To  omit  mere  prurient 
suscepiivities  that  rest  on  vacuum,  look  at 
poor  Byron,  who  really  had  much  sobsiance 
in  him.  Sitting  there  in  his  self-exile,  with  a 
proud  heart  striving  to  persuade  itself  that  it 
despises  (he  entire  created  universe;  and  aikr 
ofl",  in  foggy  Babylon,  let  any  pilifullest  whip- 
ster draw  pen  on  him,  your  proud  Byron 
writhes  in  torture, — as  if  the  pitiful  whipster 
were  a  magician,  or  his  pen  a  galvanic 
I  wire  struck  into  the  Bvron's  spinal  marrow  1 
2x3 
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not  of  any  a 
there  is  no  soul  ni 
freely, — from  one  s 


e  bad  rather 
n  of  Adam,  greal 
or  mue,  accoraing  as  inou  art  loveable,  I' 
thou  lives!  with  will  love  thee.  Those  thou 
livesl  noi  with,  is  it  of  moment  that  ihey  have 
Ihe  alphabetic  letters  of  thy  name  engraved  on 
their  memory  with  some  signpost  likeness  of 
Ihee  (as  like  as  I  to  Hercules)  appended  to 
.!.._.  1  I.  !.  .  .,  ^f  momenl;  in  sober  Iruih, 
I  at  all !  And  yet,  behold, 
f  whom  thou  canst  love 
il  only  art  thou  alway) 
ough ;  in  presence  of  nt 
soul  is  il  rightly  well  with  thee  1  How  is  ih} 
world  become  desert;  and  thou,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  babblement  of  tongoes,  art  poor, 
bankrupt,  insolvent  not  in  purse,  but  in  heart 
and  mind.  "The  golden  calf  of  self-love," 
says  Jean  Paul,  "has  grown  into  a  burning 
Phalarii''  bull,  to  consume  its  owner  and  wor- 
shipper." Ambition,  the  desire  of  shining  and 
outshining,  was  the  beginning  of  sin  in  this 
world.  The  man  of  letters  who  founds  upon 
his  fame,  does  he  not  thereby  alone  declare 
himself  a  follower  of  Lucifer  (named  Satan, 
the   Enemy,)   and    member  of    the    Satanic 

school  1 

It  was  in  this  poetic  period  that  Scott  formed 
his  connection  with  the  Ballantynes;  and  em- 
barked, though  under  cover,  largely  in  trade. 
To  those  who  regard  him  in  tjie  heroic  light, 
and  will  have  votes  to  signify  prophet  as  well 
as  poet,  this  portion  of  his  biography  seems 
somewhat  incoherent.  Viewed  as  it  stood  in 
ihe  reality,  as  he  was  and  as  it  was,  the  enter' 
prise,  since  it  proved  so  unfortunate,  may  be 
called  lamentable,  but  cannot  be  called  nn- 
natural.  The  practical  Scott,  looking  towards 
praclical  issues  in  all  things,  could  not  but 
find  hard  cash  one  of  the  most  practical.  If, 
by  any  means,  cash  could  be  honestly  pro- 
dnced,  were  it  by  writing  poems,  were  it  by 
printing  them,  why  noti  Great  things  might 
be  done  uhimately;  great  difficulties  were  at 
once  got  rid  of, — manifold  higglings  of  book- 
sellers, and  contradictions  of  sinners  hereby 
fell  Bway.  A  printing  and  bookselling  specu- 
lation was  not  so  alien  for  a  maker  of  books. 
Voltaire,  who  indeed  got  no  copyrights,  made 
much  money  by  the  war  commissariat,  in  his 
lime ;  we  believe  by  the  victualling  branch  of 
it.  Saint  Geoi^e  himself,  Ihey  say,  was  a 
dealer  in  bacon  in  Cappadocia.  A  thrifty  man 
will  help  himself  towards  his  object  by  such 
steps  as  lead  to  il.  Station  in  society,  solid 
power  over  the  good  things  of  this  world,  was 
Scott's  avowed  object ;  towards  which  Ihe  pre- 
cept of  precepts  is  thai  of  lago;  Put  money  in 

Here,  indeed,  il  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  per- 
hap-i,  no  literary  man  of  any  generation  has 
less  value  than  Scott  for  the  immaterial  part 
of  his  mission  in  any  sense ;  not  only  for  the 
fantasy  called  fame,  with  the  fantastic  miseries 
attendant  thereon ;  but  also  for  the  spiritual 
porport  of  his  work,  whether  il  tended  hither- 
wai^  or  thitherward,  or  had  any  tendency 
whatever;  and  indeed  for  all  purports  and  re- 
sults of  his  working,  except  such,  we  may  say, 
as  offered  themselves  to  the  eye,  and  could,  in 
cne  sense  or  the  other  be  handled,  looked  at. 


and  buttoned  intn  the  breeches-pocket.  Some, 
what  loo  little  of  a  fantast,  this  vates  of  ours ! 
But  so  it  was:  in  this  nineteenth  century,  our 
highest  Uierary  man,  who  immeasurably  be- 
yond all  others  commanded  the  world's  ear, 
had,  as  il  were,  no  message  whatever  to  de- 
liver to  the  world ;  wished  not  the  world  to 
elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself,  to  do  this  or  to 
do  that,  except  simply  pay  him  for  the  books 
he  kept  writing.  Very  remarkable ;  fittest,  per- 
haps, for  an  age  fallen  languid,  destitute  of 
faith  and  terrified  at  skepticism  1  Or,  perhaps, 
for  quite  another  sort  of  age,  an  age  all  in 
peaceable  triumphant  motion  1  But,  indeed, 
since  Shakspeare's  time  there  has  been  no 
greater  speaker  s 
speaking.  Equally  c 
utterances ;  equally  the^  sincere  complete  pro- 
ducts of  the  minds  they  came  from :  and  now 
if  they  were  equally  Ab/i?  Or,  if  the  one  was 
living  fire,  and  the  other  was  futile  phosphores- 
cence and  mere  resinous  fireworki  It  will 
depend  on  Ihe  relative  worth  of  the  minds ;  for 
both  were  equally  spontaneous  themselves, 
unencumbered  by  an  ulterior  aim.  Beyond 
drawing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatre, 
Shakspeare  contemplated  no  result  in  those 
plays  of  his.  Yet  they  have  had  results! 
IJlier  with  free  heart  what  Ihy  own  dismoit 
gives  thee ;  if  fire  from  heaven  it  shall  be 
well !  if  resinous  firework,  il  shall  be — as  well 
as  it  could  be,  or  belter  than  otherwise!  The 
candid  judge  will,  in  general,  require  that  a 
speaker,  in  so  extremely  serious  a  universe  as 
this  of  ours,  have  something  to  speak  about. 
In  the  heart  of  llie  speaker  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  gospel-tidings  burning  till  it  be 
uttered;  otherwise  il  were  better  for  him  that 
he  altogether  held  his  peace.  A  gospel  some- 
what more  decisive  than  this  of  Scott's, — 
except  to  an  age  altogether  languid,  without 
either  skepticism  or  faith  ^  These  things  the 
candid  judge  will  demand  of  literary  men  ;  yet 
withal  will  recognise  the  great  worth  there  is 
in  Scon's  honesty,  if  in  nothing  more,  in  his 
being  the  thing  he  was  with  such  entire  good 
faith.  Here  is  a  something  not  a  nothitig.  If 
no  skyborn  messenger,  heaven  looking  through 
his  eye's ;  then  neither  is  it  a  chimera  with  his 
systems,  crotchets,  cants,  fanaticisms,  and  "  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds," — full  of  misery,  on- 
rest,  and  ill-will ;  but  a  substantial,  peaceable, 
terrestrial  man.  Far  as  the  Earth  is  under  the 
Heaven,  does  Scott  stand  below  the  former  sort 
of  character ;  but  high  as  the  cheerful  flowery 
Earth  is  above  waste  Tartarus  does  he  stand 
above  the  latter.  Let  him  live  in  his  own 
lion,  and  do  honour  to  him  in  that. 
1  were  late  in  the  day  to  write  criticisms 
those  Metrical  Romances :  at  the  same 
e,  the  great  popularity  they  had  seems  na- 
tural enough.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  indisputable  impresaof  worth,  of  genuine 
human  force,  in  them.  This,  which  lies  in 
'  degree, or  is  thought  to  lie,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  popularity,  did  to  an  unusual  degree, 
disclose  itself  in  these  rhymed  romances  of 
Scoit'K.  Pictures  were  actually  painted  and 
presented;  human  emotions  conceived  anif 
sympathized  with.  Considering  that  wretched 
Delta-Cruscan  and  other^ampingjup  of  old 
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!rs  was  Ihe  staple  article  then,  it 
way  be  granted  that  Scon's  excellence 
superior  and  supreme.  When  a  Hayley 
Ihe  main  singer,  a  Scolt  might  well  be  hailed 
with  warm  welcome.  Consider  whether  the 
Looes  of  the  Plants,  and  even  the  Lovis  of 
trianghs,  could  be  worth  Ihe  ioyes  and  hates 
of  men  and  women  !  Scoll  was  as  preferable 
to  what  he  displaced,  as  the  substance  is  to 
wearisomely  repeated  shadow  of  a  substance. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  say  that 
Ihe  kind  of  worth  which  Scott  manifested 
was  fined  especially  for  the  then  temper  of 
men,  ,We  have  called  it  an  age  fallen  into 
spiritual  languor,  destitute  of  belief,  yel  terri- 
tied  at  skepiicism ;  reduced  to  live  a  sliated 
half-life,  under  strange  new  circumstances. 
Now  vigorous  whole-life,  this  was  what  of  alt 
things  these  delineations  offered.  The  reader 
was  carried  back  to  rough  strong  times,  where- 
in those  maladies  of  ours  had  not  yel  arisen. 
Brawny  fighters,  all  cased  in  bnff  and  iron, 
their  hearts  too  sheathed  in  oak  and  triple 
brass,  caprioled  their  huge  war-horses,  shook 
their  dealh-doing  spears ;  and  went  forth  in 
the  most  determined  manner,  nothing  doubt- 
ing. The  reader  sighed,  yet  not  without  a 
reflei  solacement:  "  O, that  I  could  have  lived 
in  those  times,  had  never  known  these  logic- 
cobwebs,  this  doubt,  this  sickliness;  and  been 
and  felt  myself  alive  among  men  alive  '."  Add 
lastly,  that  in  this  new-found  poetic  world  there 
was  no  call  for  effort  on  the  reader's  part ; 
whai  excellence  ihey  had,  exhibited  itself  at  a 
glance.  It  was  for  the  reader,  not  the  El  Do- 
rado only,  but  a  beatific  land  of  a  Cockaigne 
and  Paradise  of  Donolhinga!  The  reader, 
what  the  vast  majority  of  readers  so  long  to 
do,  was  allowed  to  lie  down  at  his  ease,  and 
be  ministered  to.  What  the  Turkish  bath- 
keeper  is  said  to  aim  at  with  his  frictions,  and 
shampooings,  and  fomenlings,  more  or  less 
effectually,  that  the  patient  in  total  idleness 
may  have  the  delighi-s  of  activity, — was  here 
to  a  considerable  extent  realized.  The  languid 
imagination  fell  back  into  its  rest;  an  artist 
was  there  who  could  supply  it  with  high- 
painted  scenes,  with  sequences  of  stirring  ac- 
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"The  works  just  mentioned,  Gsit  and  We: 
ter,  though  noble  specimens  of  youthful  talent, 
are  sliil  not  so  much  distinguished  by  their 
intrinsic  merits  as  by  their  splendid  fortune. 


It  would  be  dilEcult  to  name  two  books  which 
have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  Ihe  sub- 
sequent literature  of  Europe  than  these  two 
performances  of  a  yoang  author ;  bis  first- 
fruits,  the  pre  dnce  of  his  twetity-founh  year. 
Wir'.tT  appeared  to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  utter  for  them 
the  word  which  they  had  long  been  wailing  to 
hear.  As  asnally  happens,  too,  this  same 
word,  once  uttered,  was  soon  abundantly  re- 
pealed ;  spoken  in  all  dialects,  and  chaunted 
through  all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the  sound 
of  it  had  grown  a  weariness  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  Skeptical  sentimentality,  view-hunt- 
ing, love,  friendship,  suicide,  and  desperation, 
became  the  staple  of  literary  ware ;  and 
though  the  epidemic,  alter  a  long  course  of 
years,  subsided  in  Germany,  it  reappeared 
with  various  modifications  in  other  coiiniries, 
and  everywhere  abundant  traces  of  its  good 
and  bad  effects  are  still  to  be  discerned.  The 
fortune  of  BtrlirAingfii  vMK  llie  Iron  Hand, 
though  less  sudden,  was  by  no  means  less 
exalted.  In  his  own  country,  Golz,  though  he 
now  stands  solilary  and  childless,  became  the 
parent  of  an  innumerable  progeny  of  chivalry 
plays,  feudal  delineations,  and  poetico-anti- 
quarian  performances:  which,  though  long 
ago  deceased,  made  noise  enough  in  their  day 
and  generation :  and  with  ourselves  his  inSu- 
ence  has  been  perhaps  still  more  rematdrable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  literary  enterprise  was 
a  translation  of  G6ls  mm  Berlithingm :  ^nd,  it 
genius  could  be  communicated  like  instrno- 
tii>n,  we  might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's  the 
prime  cause  of  M/innioii  and  the  Lady  of  tkt 
Lake,  with  all  that  has  followed  from  the  same 
creative  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  seed  that 
has  lighted  in  the  right  soil!  For  if  not 
firmer  and  fairer,  it  has  grown  to  be  taller  and 
broader  than  any  other  tree ;  and  al!  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  still  yearly  gathering  of 
its  fruit." 

How  far  "  GOtz  von  Berlichinsen  "  actually 
affected  Scott's  literary  destinaiion,  and  whe- 
ther without  it  the  rhymed  romances,  and 
then  the  prose  romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverly,  would  not  have  followed  as  they 
did,  must  remain  a  very  obscure  question; 
obscure,  and  not  impoitanl.  Of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  hut  these  two  tenden- 
cies, which  may  be  named  Goiiism  and  Wet- 
lerimi,  of  the  former  of  which  Scott  was  re- 
presentative with  us.  have  made,  and  are  slJU 
in  some  quarters  making  the  tour  of  all  En- 
rope.  In  Germany,  too,  there  was  this  affec- 
tionate half-regretful  looking  back  into  the 
past  i  Germany  had  its  buff.behed  watch- 
tower  period  in  literature,  and  had  even  got 
done  with  il,  before  Scott  began.  Then  as  to 
H'erierism,  had  not  we  English  our  Byron  and 
his  genius  f  No  form  of  Werterism  in  any 
other  country  had  half  the  patency :  as  our 
Scott  carried  chivalry  literature  lo  the  ends 
of  the  world,  so  did  our  Byron  Werterism. 
France,  busy  with  its  Revolution  and  Napo- 
leon, had  little  leisure  at  the  moment  for  Gotz- 
ism  or  Werterism  ;  bnl  it  has  had  them  both 
since,  in  a  shape  of  its  own  :  witness  "ho 
whole  "Literature  of  Desperation"  in  our 
own  days,  the  beggarliest  form  of  Wecteri^ni 
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yet  seen,  probably  its  expiring  final  form 
witness  also,  at  ths  other  extremity  of  the 
scale,  a  noble-gifted  Chaleaubriand,  Gulz  and 
Wener,  both  in  one.~Curioas :  how  all  Eu- 
rope is  but  like  a  set  of  parishes  of  the  same 
coualy ;  participant  of  the  self-same  influ- 
ences, ever  since  the  Crusades,  and  earlier; — 
and  these  glorious  wars  of  ours  are  but  like 
parish-brawls,  which  begin  in  mutual  igno- 
rance,intoxication,  and  boastful  speech:  which 
end  in  broken  windows,  damage,  waste,  and 
bloodf  noses ;  and  which  one  hopes  Ihe  gei 
ral  good  sense  is  now  in  the  way  towards  put- 
But,  however,  leaving  Ihis  to  he 
what  il  concerned  us  here  to  remark 
British  Werterism,in  iheshapeof  ihoseByron 
Poems.sopotentand  poignant,  produced  on  the 
languid  appetite  of  men  a  mighty  effect.  This 
too  was  a  "  class  of  feelings  deeply  imporiant 
to  modern  minds ;  feelings  which  arise  from 
paasum  inrapiibU  of  being  mnverled  ii 
which  belong  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated, 
«nd  unbelieving  as  our  own  !"  The  "  langaid 
age  without  eilher  faith  or  skepticism"  turned 
towards  Byronism  with  an  interest  altogethi 
peculiar :  here,  if  no  cure  for  its  miserable 
paralysis  and  languor,  was  at  least  an  indig- 
nant stalement  of  the  misery ;  an  indignant 
Emulphus'  curse  read  over  it,— which  all 
men  felt  to  be  something.  Half-regretful  look- 
ings  into  the  Past  gave  place,  in  many  quar- 
ters, to  Ernalphus'  cursings  of  Ihe  Present. 
Scoll  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  that  the 
day  of  Metrical  Chivalry  Romances  was  d' 
cliuing.  He  had  held  the  sovereignty  for  sorr 
half-score  of  years,  a  comparatively  long  leas 
of  it;  and  nour  the  lime  seemed  come  for  de- 
thronement, for  abdication ;  an  unpleasant  bu- 
siness- which  however  he  held  himself  ready, 
as  a  brave  man  will,  to  transact  with  compo- 
sure and  in  silence.  After  all,  Poetry  was  not 
his  stair  of  life ;  Poetry  had  already  yielded 
him  much  money;  Ihia  at  least  it  would  not 
take  back  from  him.  Busy  always  with  editing, 
with  compiling,  with  multiplex  official,  com- 
mercial business, and  solid  interests,  he  beheld 
Ihe  coming  change  with  unmoved  eye. 

Hesignarion  he  was  prepared  to  exhibit  in 
this  mailer;— and  now  behold  there  proved  to 
be  no  need  of  resignation.  Let  the  Metrical 
Romance  become  a  Prose  one ;  shake  off  its 
rhyme-fetters,  and  try  a  wider  sweep !  In  ihe 
spring  of  1814  appeared  "  Waverly ;"  an  event 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  British  literature; 
in  the  annals  of  British  book-selling  thrice  and 
four  times  memorable.  Byron  satig,  but  Scott 
narrated;  aii^''.  when  the  song  had  sung  itself 
out  through  all  variations  onwards  to  the  "Don- 
Juan"  one,  Scott  was  still  found  narrating,  and 
carrying  the  whole  world  along  with  him.  All 
bygone  popularity  of  chivalry  lays  was  swal- 
lowed tip  in  a  far  greater.  What  "series" 
followed  out  of"  Waverly,"  and  how  and  with 
what  result,  is  known  to  all  men;  waa  wit- 
nessed and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  as- 
tonishment by  alL  Hardly  any  literary  re- 
patation  ever  rose  so  high  ir  our  Island;  no 
reputation  at  all  ever  spread  so  wide.  Walter 
Scott  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Ab- 
hotsfordi  oc  whom  fortune  seemed  to  pour  her 


whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
worldly  good;  the  favourite  of  Princes  and 
of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate  men.  His 
"  Waverly  series,"  swifi-following  one  on  the 
other  apparently  without  end,  was  the  universal 
reading,  looked  for  like  an  annua!  harvest,  by 
all  ranks  iu  all  European  coantries.  A  curious 
circumstance  superadded  itself,  that  the  author 
though  known  was  unknown.  From  the  first, 
most  people  suspected,  and  soon  after  the  first 
few  inlelligenl  persons  much  doubted,  that  the 
Author  of  "Waverly"  was  Waller  Scolt.  Yet 
a  certain  myste^"  was  still  .kept  up ;  rather 
piquant  to  the  public ;  doubtless  very  pj[,-asanl 
to  the  author,  who  saw  it  all;  who  probably 
bad  not  lo  listen,  as  other  hapless  individuals 
ofl?n  had,  to  this  or  the  other  long-drawn  "clear 
proof  at  last,"  that  the  author  was  not  Walter 
Scott,  but  a  certain  astonishing  Mr.  S.i-and-so ; 
— one  of  the  standing  miseries  of  human  life 
in  that  time.  But  for  the  privileged  author,  it 
was  like  a  king  travelling  incognito.  All  men 
know  that  he  is  a  high  king,  chivalrous  Gustaf 
or  Kaiser  Joseph;  but  he  mingles  in  their 
meetings  without  cumber  of  etiquette  or  lone- 
some ceremony,  as  Chevalier  da  Nord,  or  Count 
of  Lorraine;  he  has  none  of  the  weariness  of 
royally,  and  yet  all  the  praise,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  it  with  his  own  ears.  In  a  word, 
the  Waverly  Novels  circulated  and  reigned 
triumphant;  lo  the  general  imagination  Ihe 
" '  Author  of  Waverly' "  was  like  some  living 
mythological  per.'ionage.  and  ranked  among  the 
Chief  wonders  of  the  world. 

How  a  man  lived  and  demeaned  himself  in 
such  unwonted  circumstances  is  worth  seeing 
We  would  gladly   quote   from  Scott's  corre- 
spondence of  this  period;  but  that  does  not 
much   illustrate   the   matter.    His  letters,  as 
above  stated,  are  never  without  interest,  yet  also 
seldom  or  never  very  interesting.  They  are  full 
of  cheerfulness,  of  wit,  and  ingenuity;  but  they 
treat  of  aught  intim;ne ;  without  im- 
peaching their  sincerity,  what  is  called  sin- 
cerity, one  may  say  ihey  do  not,  in  any  case 
whatever,  proceed  from  the  innermost  paria 
of  the  mind.    Conventional  forms,  due  consi- 
derations of  your  own  and  your  correspondent's 
pretensions  and  vanities,  are  at  no  moment 
'  '  out  of  view.    The  epistolary  stream  runs 
lucid,  free,  glad-flowing;  but  always,  as  il 
■e  purallpl  to  the  real  substance  of  the  mat- 
neVer  coincident  wiih  iU     One  feels  it  hol- 
lowish  under  foot.    Letters  they  are  of  a  most 
lan  of  the  world,  even  exemplary  in 
that  kind  !  but  with  the  man  of  the  world  al- 
iys  visible  to  them  ; — as  indeed  il  was  little 
Scott's  way  to  speak  perhaps  even  with  him- 
self in  any  other  fashion.  We  select  rather  some 
glimpses  of  him  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  reeoi  i 
The  first  is  of  dining  with  Royalty  or  Printc 
Regentship  itself;  an  almost  official  matter : 
"  On  hearing  from  Mr.  Croker  (then  Secie- 
y  to  the  Admirality)  that  Scott  was  lo  be  in 
vn  by  the  middle  of  March,  (IBIS,)  the  Prnce 
id — '  Let  me  know  when  he  comes,  anij  I'll 
get  up  a  snug  litde  dinner  that  wilt  suit  him;' 
and,  after  he  had  been  presented  and  graciously 
received  at  .the  levee,  he  was  invited  to  dinner 
accordingly,  through  his  excelleni  friend  Mr. 
■  '     ,,  (now  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of 'he 
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Jury  Court  in  Scotland,)  who  at  that  time  held 
a  confidential  office  in  the  royal  household. 
The  Regent  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Adam  also 
as  to  the  composition  of  Ihe  party.  '  Let  us 
have,' said  he, 'just  a  few  friends  of  his  own, 
and  the  more  Scoich  the  better;'  and  both  Ihe  , 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Croker  assure  me  that 
the  parly  was  the  most  interesting  and  agreea- 
ble one  !n  their  recollection.  It  comprised,  I 
believe,  the  Duke  of  York— the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don (then  Marquess  of  Huntly) — the  Marquess 
of  Hertford  (then  Lord  Yarmoollj)--lhe  Earl 
of  Fife — and  Scott's  earlyfrjend  Lord  Melville. 
'The  I'rince  aad  Scott,'  says  Mr.  Croker,' were 
the  tw)  most  brilliant  story-tellers,  in  their 
several  ways,  that  I  have  ever  happened  to 
meet ;  they  were  bolh  aware  of  their /cM-fe,  and 
both  eserted  themselves  that  evetiing  with  de- 
lightful elfect.  On  going  home,  I  really  could 
not  decide  which  of  ihem  had  shone  the  most.(!) 
Thi  Recent  was  enchanted  with  Scott,  as  Scotl 
was  with  him ;  and  on  all  his  sabseqaent  visits 
to  Lfindon,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal 
tabl?.'  The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  remem- 
bers that  the  Prince  was  particularly  delighted 
with  the  poet's  anecdotes  of  the  old  Scotch 
judges  and  lawyers,  which  his  Royal  Highness 
sometimes  copptd  by  ludicrous  trails  of  certain 
ermined  sage::  of  his  own  acquaintance.  Scott 
told,  among  others,  a  story,  which  he  was  fond 
of  telling,  of  his  old  friend  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  Brasfield ;  and  the  commentary  of  his 
Royal  Highness  on  hearing  it  amused  Scotl, 
who  often  mentioned  it  afterwards.  The  anec- 
dote is  this : — Braxfield,  whenever  he  went  on 
a  particularcircuit,  was  in  the  habil  of  visiting 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  of  the  assize  towns,  and  staying 
at  least  one  night,  which,  being  both  of  them 
ardent  chess-players,  they  usually  concluded 
with  their  favoorile  game.  One  Spring  circuit 
the  battle  was  not  decided  at  daybreak ;  so  the 
Justice-Clerk  said,— '  Weel,  Donald,  I  must 
e'en  come  back  this  gate,  and  let  the  game  lie 
ower  for  the  present;'  and  back  he  came  in 
October,  but  not  to  his  old  friend's  hospitable 
house ;  for  that  gentleman  had  in  the  interim 
been  apprehended  on  a  capital  chaise,  (of  for- 
gerj',)  and  his  name  stood  on  the  Poriemi  Roll, 
or  list  of  those  who  were  about  to  be  tried 
under  his  firmer  guest's  auspices.  The  laird 
was  indicted  and  tried  accordingly,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  tpiilli/.  Braxfield 
forthwith  put  on  his  cocked  hat,  (which  an- 
swers to  the  black  cap  in  England,)  and  pro- 
nounced  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual 
terms — 'To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  yon 
be  dead ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  unhappy  soul !'  Having  concluded  this 
awful  formula  in  bis  most  sonorous  cadence, 
Braxfield.  dismounting  his  formidable  beaver, 
gave  a  familiar  nod  to  his  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintance, and  said  to  him  in  a  sort  of  chuck- 
ling whisper — 'And  now  Donald,  my  man,  I 
think  I've  checkmated  you  for  ance.'  The 
Regent  laughed  heartily  at  this  specimen  of 
Macqueen's  brutal  humour;  and  'I'faith,  Wal- 
ler,' said  he, '  this  old  big-wig  seems  to  have 
lljten  things  as  coolly  as  my  tyrannical  selC 
Don't  you  remember  'Tom  Moore's  descripti" 
of  me  £  breakfast — 


"Towards  midnight,  the  Prince  called  fol 
'  a  bumper,  with  all  the  honours,  to  the  Author 
of  Waverley ;'  and  looketl  significantly,  as  h« 
charging  his  own  glass,  to  Scotl.  Scot, 
led  somewhat  puzzled  for  a  moment,  bu 
instantly  recovering  himself,  and  filling  hi^ 
glass  to  the  brim,  said,  'Your  Royal  Highnest 
looks  as  if  you  thought  I  had  some  claim  to 
the  honours  of  this  toast.  I  have  no  such  pre- 
tensions, but  shall  lake  good  care  that  the  real 
Simon  Pure  hears  of  the  high  compliment  that 
has  now  been  paid  him.'  He  then  drank  off 
his  claret;  and  joined  with  a  stentorian  voice 
in  the  cheering,  which  the  Prince  himself 
timed.  But  before  ^e  company  could  resume 
seats  hia  Royal  Highness, '  Another  of 
ame,  if  you  please,  lo  (he  Author  of  Mar- 
, — and  now,  Walter,  ray  man,  I  have 
checkmated  you  for  «»!«.'  The  second  bumper 
as  followed  by  cheers  still  more  prolonged: 
id  Scott  then  rose,  and  returned  thanks  in  a 
short  address,  which  struck  the  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  as  'alike  grave  and  graceful.' 
This  story  has  been  circulated  in  a  very  per- 
verted shape."  •  •  •  "Before  he  left  town 
he  again  dined  at  Carlton  House,  when  the 
party  was  a  siil!  smaller  one  than  before,  and 
the  merriment  if  possible  still  more  free.  Thai 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  the  Prince  sang 
several  capital  songs." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  340 — 343. 
Or  take,  at  a  very  great  interval  in  many 
■uses,  this  glimpse  of  another  dinner,  alto- 
gether MwofFicially  and  much  better  described. 
It  is  James  Ballantyne  the  printer  and  publish- 
er's dinner,  in  Saint-John  Street.  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  birtheve  of  a  Waverley 
Novel : 

The  feast  was,  to  use  one  of  James's  own 
favorite  epithets,  Gurgdnu;  an  a  I  dermanic  dis- 
play of  turtle  and  venison,  with  the  suitable 
accompaniments  of  iced  punch,  potent  ale,  atld 
generous  Madeira.  When  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
the  burly  prteses  arose,  with  all  he  could  mus- 
of  the  port  of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted 
■  ^e  the  formula  of  Mac- 


beth— 


aljoy 


This  was  followed  by  'The  King,  God  bless 
'  and  second  came — 'Gentlemen,  there  is 
another  toast  which  never  has  been  nor  shall 
be  omitted  in  this  house  of  mine ;  I  give  yon 
the  health  of  Mr.  Walter  Scotl,  with  three 
times  three  I'  All  honour  having  been  done 
to  this  health,  and  Scoil  having  briefly  thanked 
the  company,  with  some  expressions  of  warm 
affection  to  their  host,  Mrs.  Ballantyne  retired; 
— the  bottles  passed  round  twice  or  thrice  iu 
Ihe  usual  way;    and  then  James  r'— 


a  his  brow  distended:  his 


imnly  fixed  on  vacancy,  lo  propose, 
not  as  before  in  his  stentorian  key,  but  with 
'  'bated  breath,'  in  the  sort  of  whisper  by  which 
a  stage  conspirator  thrills  the  gallery— '  G*?!- 
llimea,  a  bvimpa-  to  the  manorial  Aulbtir  of  Wavtr- 
ley!' — The  uproar  of  cheering,  in  which  Scotl 
made  a  fashion  of  joining,  was  succeeded  by 
deep  silence ;  and  then  Ballantyne  proceedftd- 
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to  lamenl  Ihe  obscurity  in  which  his  illuslrions 
but  too  modest  correspondent  slill  chose  to 
conceal  himself  from  Ihe  plaudits  of  (he  worlil ; 
to  thank  the  company  for  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  nomiym  tatibra  had  been  received;  and  to 
assure  ihem  that  the  Author  of  '  Waverley' 
wonid,  when  informed  of  the  circumststice, 
feel  highly  delighted — 'the  proudest  hour  of 
his  life,'  &c.  Jcc.  The  cool,  demure  fun  of 
Scott's  features  during  all  this  mummery  was 
perfect;  and  Erskine's  attempt  at  agaynon- 
chalutux  was  still  more  ludicrously  meritorions. 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  however,  bursting 
as  he  was,  knew  too  well  to  allow  the  new 
Nofel  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Its  name  was  announced,  and  success  to  il 
crowned  another  cup  j  but  after  thai,  no  more 
of  Jedediah.  To  cn(  the  thread,  he  rolled  out 
unbidden  some  one  of  his  many  ihealrical 
Eongs,  in  a  style  that  woald  have  done  no  dis- 
honour to  almost  any  orchestra — The  Maid  nf 
Lodi,  or  perhaps  Tht  Bay  of  Biicoy,  oh! — or 
The  neeet  little  cherub  thai  tils  vp  alnft.  Other 
toasts  followed,  interspersed  vith  dtities  from 
other  performers;  old  George  Thomson,  the 
friend  of  Burns,  was  ready,  for  one,  with  The 
Moorland  Wedding,  or  Willie  breui'd  a  }>frk  n' 
maut , — and  so  it  went  on,  until  Scott  and  Ers- 
kine,  with  any  clerical  or  very  staid  personage 
Ihal  had  chanced  to  be  admitted,  saw  fit  to 
wilhdra.w.  Then  the  scene  was  changed.  The 
claret  and  olives  made  way  for  broiled  bones 
and  a  mighiy  bowl  of  punch ;  and  when  a  few 
glasses  of  the  hot  beverage  had  restored  his 
powers,  James  opened  iwe  rolHnrfo  on  the  merits 
of  the  forthcoming  romance.  '  One  chapter — 
one  chapter  only  I'  was  the  cry.  After  'Nay, 
by'r  Lady,  nay  !'  and  a  few  more  coy  shifts,  the 
proof-sheeis  were  at  length  produced,  and 
James,  with  many  a  prefatory  hem,  read  aloud 
what  he  considered  as  the  tnost  slrikiiig  dia- 
logue they  contained. 

"  The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  interview 
between  Jeanie  Deans,  the  Dulte  of  Argyie, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  in  Richmond  Park ;  and, 
notwithstanding  some  spice  of  the  pompous 
tricks  to  which  be  was  addicted,  I  must  say  he 
did  the  inimitable  scene  great  justice.  At  all 
events,  the  effect  it  produced  was  deep  and 
memorable;  and  no  wonder  that  the  exulting 
typographer's  one  bumper  more  to  Jededinh  Cleish- 
bolkani  preceded  his  parting-stave,  which  was 
uniformly  The  Latl  Wards  of  Marmion,  executed 
certainly  with  no  contemptible  rivalry  of  Bra- 
ham."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  166—168. 

Over  at  Abboisford,  things  wear  a  still  more 
prosperous  aspect.  Scott  is  building  there,  by 
Ihe  pleasant  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  lie  has 
bought  and  is  buying  land  there;  fast  as  the 
new  gold  comes  in  for  a  new  Waverly  Novel, 
or  even  faster,  it  changes  ibelf  into  moory 
acres,  into  stone,  and  hewn  or  planted  wood : 

Aboal  Ihe  middle  of  Febroary"  (1830)— 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  it  having  been  ere  that 
ume  arranged  that  I  should  marry  his  eldest 
daughter  in  the  conrse  of  (he  spring — I  accom- 
panied him  and  part  of  his  family  on  one  of 
those  flying  visits  to  Abboisford,  with  which 
be  often  indulged  himself  on  a  Saturday  during 


term.  Upon  such  occasions,  Scott  appeared 
at  the  usual  hour  in  Court,  but  wearing,  in- 
stead of  the  official  suit  of  black,  his  country 
morning-dress,  green  jacket,  and  so  forth, 
under  the  clerk's  gown." — "  At  noon,  when  the 
Court  broke  up,  Peter  Mathieson  was  sure  to 
be  in  attendance  in  the  Parliament  Close  ;  and, 
five  minutes  after,  the  gown  had  been  tossed 
ofi";  and  Scoit,  robbing  his  hands  for  glee, 
was  under  weigh  for  Tweedside.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded," &c. 

"Next  morning  there  appeared  a(  breakfast 
John  Batlantyne.  who  had  at  this  time  a  shoot- 
ing or  hunting-box  a  few  miles  olT,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Leader,  and  with  him  Mr.  Constable,  his 
guest;  and  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  as  soon 
as  Scott  had  read  the  church  service  and  one 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons,  we  all  sallied  out 
before  noon  on  a  perambulation  of  hi.'j  upland 
territories;  Maida  (the  hound)  and  the  rest  of 
the  favourites  accompanying  our  march.  A( 
starting  we  were  joined  by  the  constant  hench- 
man, Tom  Purdie, — and  I  may  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  any  attempt  to  describe  his  ap- 
pearance, for  his  master  has  given  us  an 
inimitably  true  one  in  introducing  a  certain 
personage  of  his  Rcdgauntlel : — '  He  was,  per- 
haps,'sisty  years  old;  yet  his  brow  was  not 
much  furrowed,  and  his  jet-black  hair  was 
only  grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of 
age.  Aii  his  motions  spoke  slrenglh  unabated ; 
and,  thongh  rather  under-sized,  he  hart  very 
broad  shoalders,  was  square  made,  thin-flank- 
ed, and  apparently  combined  in  his  frame 
muscular  strength  and  activity ;  the  la^t  some- 
what impaired,  perhaps,  by  years,  but  the  first 
remaining  in  full  vigour.  A  hard  and  harsh 
countenance;  eyes  iar  sunlc  under  projecting 
eyebrows,  which  were  grizzled  like  his  hair; 
a  wide  mouth,  /hrnished  from  ear  to  ear  with 
a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth  of  uncommon 
whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  which 
might  havebecome  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  com- 
pleted this  delightful  portrait'  Equip  this 
figure  in  Scott's  cast-off  green  jacket,  while 
hat,  and  drab  trousers;  and  imagine  that  years 
of  kind  treatment,  comfort,  and  the  honest 
consequence  of  a  confidential  griert'  had  soft- 
ened away  much  of  the  hardness  and  harsh- 
ness originally  impressed  on  the  visage  by 
anxious  penary,  and  the  sinister  habits  of  a 
blaci-fisher  :—an6  the  Tom  Purdie  of  ISSO 
stands  before  us. 

"We  were  all  deliahted  to  see  how  com- 
ple.ely  Scott  had  recovered  his  bodily  vigour, 
and  none  more  so  than  Constable,  who,  as 
he  pulfed  and  panted  alier  him,  up  one  ravine 
and  down  another,  often  slopped  to  wipe 
his  forehead,  and  remarked,  that  'it  was 
not  every  author  who  should  lead  him  such  a 
dance.'  But  Purdie's  face  shone  with  rapture 
as  he  observed  how  severely  (he  swagbeliied 
bookseller's  activity  was  tasked.  Scott  ex- 
claimed exullingly,  thongh,  perhaps,  for  Ihe 
tenth  time, '  This  will  be  a  glorious  spring  for 
our  trees,  Tom!' — 'You  may  say  that,  Sheriff,' 
quoth  Tom, — and  then  lingering  a  moment  for 
Constable — '  My  certy,'  he  added,  scratching 
his   head,  'and   I  think   it  will  be  a  grand 
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season  for  ow  buiki  too.'  But  indeed  Tom 
always  laiited  of  our  buiica  as  if  they  had  been 
as  regular  products  of  ihe  soil  as  our  aiis  and 
our  Hrks.  Having  ihreaded  first  the  Heiil- 
cleugh  and  then  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  we  arrived 
ai  Huntly  Burn,  where  the  b'o'piialiiv  of  the 
kind  W^rd  sisters,  as  Scoll  called  liie  Miss 
Fergusons,  reanimated  our  exhausted  biblio- 
poles, and  gave  them  courage  to  eilend  their 
walk  a  little  further  down  the  same  famous 
brook.  Here  ihere  was  a  small  cottage  in  a 
very  sequestered  siiaation,"  (named  Chiefs- 
wood,)  "  by  making  some  little  additions  to 
which  Scott  (hought  it  might  be  converled 
into  a  suitable  t^ummer  residence  for  his 
daughter  and  future  son-in-law."  '  •  "As  we 
walked  homeward,  Scott,  being  a  little  fatigued, 
laid  his  leflhandon  Tom's  shoulder,  and  leaned 
heavily  for  sapport,  chatting  to  his  '  Sunday 
pony,'  as  he  called  the  affectionate  fellow,  just 
as  freely  as  with  the  rest  of  the  party;  and  Tom 
put  in  his  word  shrewdly  and  manfully,  and 
grinned  andgrunled  whenever  the  job  e  chanced 
to  be  within  his  apprehension.  It  was  easy  to 
see  (hat  his  heart  swelled  within  him  from  the 
moment  Ihe  Sheriff  got  his  collar  in  his  gripe." 
—Vol.  iv.  p.  349,  368. 

That  Abbotsford  became  infested  to  a  great 
degree  with  tourists,  wonder-hunters,  and  all 
thai  fatal  species  of  people,  may  be  supposed. 
Solitary  Eltrick  saw  itself  populous  ;  all  paths 
were  beaten  with  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  an  end- 
less  miscellany  of  pilgrims.      As   many  as 
"sixteen  parties" have  arrived  at  Abbotsford 
in  one  day;  male  and  female;  peers,  Socinir 
preachers,  whatsoever  was  distinguished,  whr 
soever  had   love   of  distinction   in   it!    M 
Lockhart  thinks  there  was  no  literary  shrii 
ever   so  bepilgrimed,  except  Ferney  jn  V"c 
taire's  time,  who,  however,  was  not  half  ; 
accessible.    A  fata,l  species !    These  are  what 
Schiller  calls  "  the  fleA-flies ;"  buzzing  swarms 
of  blueboUles,  who  never  fail  where  any  tainl 
of  human  glory  or  other  corruptibility  is  in 
the  wind.    So  has  Nature  decreed.     Scott's 
healthines;   bodily    and    mental,   his     massive 
solidity  of  character,  nowhere  showed   itself 
more  decisively  than  in  his  manner  of  encoun^ 
lering  (his  part  of  his  fate.    That  his  bluebot- 
tles  were   blue,  and  of  ihe  usual   tone   and 
quality,  may  be  jodged.    Hear  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  (in  a  very  compressed  state:) 

"  We  arrived  in  good  lime,  and  found 
other  guests  at  dinner.  The  public  ro( 
lighted  with  oil-gas,  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
splendour.  The,"  &c.—" Had  I  a  hundred  pens, 
each  of  which  at  the  same  time  should  sepa- 
rately write  down  an  anecdote,  I  could  not 
hope  to  record  one-half  of  those  which  our 
host,  to  use  Spenser's  expression,  'welled  out 
alway.'" — "Entertained  us  all  the  way  with  an 
endless  siring  of  anecdotes;" — "came  like  a 
stream  of  poetry  from  bis  lips ;" — "  path  muddy 
and  scarcely  passable,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
ever  (o  have  seen  any  place  so  interesting  as 
the  skill  of  this  mighty  magician  had  rendered 
this  narrow  ravine. — "  Impossible  to  touch  on 
any  theme,  but  straightway  he  has  an  anecdote 
to  fit  it." — "Thus  we  strolled  along,  borne,  as 
it  were,  on  the  stream  of  song  and  story." — "In 
the  e/ening  we  had  a  great  feast  indeed.     Sir 


Walter  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  read  CUrijla- 
bel." — "Interspersed  with  these  various  read- 
I  some  hundreds  of  stories,  some 
quaint,  some  pathelical." — "  At  breakfast  to- 
day we  had,  as  usual,  ^me  IBO  stories — God 
knows  how  they  came  in." — "In  any  man  so 
gifted — so  qoalified  to  take  the  loftiest,  proudest 
line  at  the  head  of  the  literature,  the  taste,  the 
lagination  of  the  whole  world!" — "For  in- 
ince,  he  never  sits  at  any  particular  place  at 
table,  but  takes,"  &c.,  &c.-- Vol.  v.  p.  37B— 402. 
Among  such  worshippers,  arriving  in  "six. 
en  parlies  a-day,"  an  ordinary  man  migh 
have  grown  buoyant;  have  felt  the  god,  begun 
to  nod,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  spheres.  A 
slightly  splenetic  man,  possessed  of  Scott's 
sense,  would  have  swept  his^premises  clear 
of  them  :  Let  no  bluebottle  approach  here,  to 
disturb  a  man  in  his  work, — under  pain  of 
sugared  sijuaik  (called  quassia)  and  king's  yel- 
low !  The  good  Sir  Walter,  like  a  quiet  brave 
man.  did  neither.  He  let  the  matter  lake  its 
course;  enjoyed  what  was  enjoyable  in  it: 
endured  what  could  not  well  be  helped  ;  per- 
sisted meanwhile  in  writing  his  daily  poruon 
of  romance-mjiy,  in  preserving  his  composure 
of  heart ; — in  a  word,  accommodated  himself 
to  ihis  loud-buzzing  environment,  and  made  it 
serve  him,  as  he  would  have  done  (perhaps 
with  more  ease)  to  a  silent,  poor,  and  solitary 
one.  No  doubt  it  affected  him  loo,  and  in  the 
lamentablest  way  fevered  his  internal  life, — 
thongh  he  kept  it  well  down:  but  it  affected 
him  less  than  it  would  have  done  almost  any 
other  man.  For  his  guests  were  not  all'of  the 
bluebottle  sort;  far  from  that.  Mr.  Lockhart 
shall  furnish  as  with  the  brightest  aspect  a 
British  Ferney  ever  yielded,  or  is  like  to  yield  : 
and  therewith  we  will  quit  Abbotsford  and 
the  dominant  and  fulminant  period  of  Scott'a 
life: 

"It  was  a  clear,  bright,  September  morning, 
with  a  sharpness  in  the  air  that  doubled  the 
animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all 
was  in  readiness  for  a  grand  coursing  match 
on  Newark  Hill.  The  only  guest  who  had 
chalked  out  other  sport  for  himself  was  the 
stanchest  of  anglers,  Mr.  Rose;  but  he,  too 
was  there  on  his  sktliy,  armed  with  his  salmon 
rod  and  landing-net,  and  attended  by  his 
Hinves,  and  Charlie  Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom, 
in  those  days  the  most  celebrated  fisherman 
of  the  districi.  'J'his  liille  group  of  Waltonians, 
bound  for  Lord  Somerville's  preserve,  re- 
mained lounging  about  to  witness  the  start  of 
the  main  cavalcade.  Sir  Walter,  mounted  on 
Sibyl,  was  marshalling  ihe  order  of  procession 
with  a  huge  huniing-whip ;  and  among  a 
dozen  frolicsome  youths  and  maidens,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  laugh  at  all  discipline,  ap- 
peared, each  on  horseback,  each  as  eager 
as  the  youngest  sport^^man  in  the  troop.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaslon,  and  the  pa 
IriarchofScottish  belles-lettres,  Henry  Macken- 
zie. The  Man  of  Feeling,  however,  was  per- 
suaded with  some  difficulty  to  resign  his  steed 
for  the  preseni  to  his  faithful  negro  follower, 
and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  nntJI 
we  should  reach  the  ground  of  our  ballur. 
Laidlaw,  on  a  long-tailed  wiry  Highlander, 
yclept  Hndilm  Gr/ij,  which  carried  him  nimbly 
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and  sloully,  aUhoogh  his  feel  almosl  louched 
Ihe  ground  as  he  sat,  was  Ihe  adjutant.   Bi 
most  picturesque  figure  was  (he  illusiriou 
yentoF  of  Uie  safely-lamp.    He  had  com 
his  favonrite  sporl  oftangting,  and  had  been 

Eractising  it  suc.cessfuily  with  Rose,  his  travel- 
og companion,  for  two  or  three  days  preceding 
this;  but  he  bad  not  prepared  for  coursing 
fields,  or  had  left  Charlie  Purdie's  Iroop  for 
Sir  Walter's  on  a  sudden  thoDght,  and  his 
fisherman's  costume — a  brown  hat  with  flexi' 
ble  brim,  surrounded  with  line  upon  line  of 
catgut,  and  innumerable  fly-honks— jack-boots 
irorthy  of  a  Dutch  smu^ler,  and  a  fustian  sur- 
lout  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon,  made  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets,  white-cord 
breeches,  and  well  polished  jookey-bools  of 
the  less  distinguished  cavaliers  about  him. 
Dr.  WollasioQ  was  in  black,  and,  with  his  noble 
serene  dignity  of  countenance,  might  b: 
passed  for  a  sporting  archbishop.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, at  (his  time  in  the  76ih  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  white  hat  turned  up  with  green,  green 
spectacles,  green  jacket,  and  long  brown 
leathern  gaiters  buttoned  upon  his  nether 
anatomy,  wore  a  dog-whistle  round  his  neck, 
and  bad,  all  over,  the  air  of  as  resolute  a 
devotee  as  the  gay  captain  of  Hunily  Burn. 
Tom  Purdie  and  his  subalterns  had  preceded 
us  by  a  few  hours  with  all  the  greyhounds 
that  could  be  collected  at  Abhotsford,  Darnick, 
and  Melrose;  but  the  giant Maida  had  remained 
as  his  master's  orderly,  and  now  gambolled 
about  Sibyl  Grey,  harking  for  mere  joy  like  a 
spaniel  puppy. 

"The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled, 
and  the  sociable  was  just  getting  under  weigh, 
when  the  Lady  AnM  broke  from  the  line, 
screaming  with  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  'Papa, 
papa,  I  knew  you  could  never  think  of  going 
without  your  pet.'  Scott  looked  round,  and  I 
rather  think  there  was  a  blush  as  well  as  a 
smile  upon  bis  face,  when  he  perceived  a  little 
black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evi- 
dently a  self-elected  addition  to  the  parly  of  the 
day.  He  tried  to  look  stern,  and  cracked  hi 
whip  at  the  creature,  but  was  in  a  momei 
obliged  to  join  in  the  general  cheers.  Poor 
piggy  soon  found  a  strap  round  its  neck,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  background ; — Scott, 
watching  the  retreat,  repealed  with  mock 
pathos  the  first  verse  of  an  old  pastoral  sung — 


'Whatw 

My  jo 
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— the  cheers  were  redoubled — and  the  squadron 
moved  on. 

"  This  pig  had  taken,  nobody  could  tell  how, 
a  most  sentimental  attachment  to  Scott,  and 
was  constantly  urging  its  pretensions  (o  be 
altnilted  a  regular  member  of  his  lail  along 
with  the  greyhounds  and  terriers;  but,  indeed, 
I  remember  him  sulFering  anothpr  summer 
under  Ihe  same  sort  of  perlinaeity  on  the  pari 
of  an  affectionate  hen.  I  leave  the  explanation 
for  philosophers — but  such  were  the  facts.  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  vulgarly  calum- 
niated donkey,  to  name  him  in  the  same  cate- 
{017  of  pets  w'th  the  pi^  and  the  hen ;  but  a 


year  or  two  after  this  lime,  my  wife  used  U 
drive  a  couple  of  these  animals  in  a  little 
garden  chair,  and  whenever  her  father  appeared 
al  the  door  of  our  collage,  we  were  sure  to  see 
Hannah  More  and  L;idy  Morgan  (as  Anne 
Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them)  trotting 
from  their  pasture,  to  lay  their  noses  over  the 
paling,  and,  as  Washington  Irving  says  of  the 
old  white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff' 
box,  '  to  have  a  pleasant  crack  wi'  the  laird.' " 
— Vol.  V.  p.  7—10.* 

'•  There  (at  Chiefswood)  my  wife  and  I  spent 
this  summer  and  autumn  of  1831— the  first  of 
several  seasons  which  will  ever  dwell  on  my 
memory  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  We  were 
near  enough  Abhotsford  to  partake  as  often  as 
we  liked  of  its  brilliant  and  constantly  varying 
society;  yet  could  do  so  without  being  eipiised 
to  Ihe  worry  and  eihaustlon  of  spirit  whii'h 
Ihe  daily  reception  of  new  comers  entaih'd 
upon  all  the  family,  eicept  8 ir  Waller  liimielf. 
But,  in  truth,  e^n  he  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  annoyances  connected  with  such 
a  style  of  open  house-keeping.  Eren  his 
temper  sank  sometimes  under  the  sniemit 
applauses  of  learned  dniness,  the  vapid  rap- 
lures  of  painted  and  perriwi^ed  dowagers,  the 
horseleech  avidity  with  which  underbred  fo- 
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friskini,  licking  the  Author  of    Wuverly  t    tiet.    The 

down  at  lllB  liltls  wlie  tkce,  at  tliE  aiUy  Bhad-eoot  of 
snow-whlle  and  cheMnnt-hrown  j  Bmileif.  and  avoiiled 
bttling  him  u  lUey  went  on,— lUI  a  new  dlyiaion  or 


Bommer  moon,  with  the  eaddent  fflatfiillew  exrfes'ion 


;flcenl,  he  ahmlutaly  wonid  have 

ii:  ■Actid-quaek,  avaunll'     Would  10  HMven  many 
a  prime  mlntilu  and  hi^h  perion  In  authority  had  soiii 


potboBlg,  hnt  Blna^ g  adhered  li>  tbs  pracltcaT,  and  eiowi 
in  silenca  hy  tsntmuBl  liommunlun  witli  bet.  Wk  da 
the  animaleinjnnlco.  Their  body  reHmhlM  our  body, 
Bullbo  sayg  I  with  Ub  Riur  Ibiiba,  with  its  spinal  marrcw, 
tnain  organi  in  tha  head,  and  ai  fOrlh;  fint  hava  Ihey 
notafclndofEaul.eiiiiBllsr  Ihe  rude  draught  and  iDipei- 

BolMin  and  palhelis  thlr«  (n  see  an  inlelJiienca  imprt- 
sonod  In  ihst  dumb  tnde  forin ;  sirugcltng  10  eip»u  it- 
sflf  out  of  that  j~even  as  we  do  out  of  our  imprlgan< 
menl  >  and  »uco«ed  very  imperfecUy  I" 
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reigners  urged  heir  cjiieaiions,  and  the  porapous 
simpers  of  condescending  masnales.  When 
sore  beset  at  home  in  Ihis  way,  he  would  every 
now  and  Ihen  discover  that  he  had  some  very 
particular  business  to  attend  to  on  an  cuilying 
part  of  his  estate ;  and,  craving  the  indulgence 
of  his  guests  over  night,  appear  at  the  cabin 
in  the  glen  before  its  inhabitants  were  astir  in 
the  morning.  The  claiier  of  Sibyl  Grey's  hoofs, 
the  yelping  of  Mustard  and  Spice,  anil  his  own 
jojous  shout  of  reveillfi  under  our  windows, 
were  the  signal  that  he  had  burst  his  toils,  and 
meant  for  that  day  to  'take  his  ease  in  his 
inn.'  On  descending,  he  was  to  be  found 
seated  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours  about  him, 
under  a  spreading  ash  Ihal  overshadowed  half 
(he  bank  between  the  cottage  and  the  brook, 
pointing  the  edge  of  his  woodman's-aie,  and 
listening  to  Tom  Pardie's  lecture  touching  the 
plantation  that  mosl  needed-  thinning.  After 
breakfast  he  would  take  possession  of  a  dress- 
ing-rt>om  up  stairs,  and  wrilt  a  chapter  of  Tht 
Pirate:  and  then,  having  made  up  and  des- 
patched his  packet  for  Mr.  Ballantyne,  away 
to  join  Purdie  wherever  the  foresters  were  at 
work — and  sometimes  to  labour  among  them 
as  strenuously  as  John  Swanslon, — until  it  was 
lime  either  to  rejoin  his  own  parly  at  Abhota- 
ford,  or  the  quiet  circle  of  the  cottage.  When 
his  guests  were  few  and  friendly,  he  often  made 
them  come  over  and  meet  him  at  Chiefswood 
in  a  body  towards  evening;  and  surely  he  never 
appeared  to  more  amiable  advantage  than  when 
helping  his  young  people  with  their  little 
arrangements  upon  such  occasions.  He  was 
ready  with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  narrow  establishment;  he  used  to 
delight  particularly  in  sinking  th8  wine  in  a 
well  under  the  brae  ere  he  went  ont,  and  haul- 
ing up  the  basket  just  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced— ihis  primitive  device  beitig,  he  said, 
what  he  had  always  practised  when  a  young 
housekeeper,  and  in  his  opinion  far  superior 
in  its  results  to  any  application  of  ice;  and  in 
the  same  spirit,  whenever  the  weather  was 
sufficiently  genial,  he  voted  for  dining  out  of 
doors  altogether,  which  at  once  got  rid  of  the 
incrnvenience  of  very  small  rooms,  and  made 
it  natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help 
the  ladies,  so  thai  the  paucity  of  servants  went 
for  nothing." — Vol.  v.  pp.  1S3,  134. 

Surely  all  this  is  very  beautiful;  like  a 
picture  of  Boccaccio  r  the  ideal  of  a  country 
life  in  our  time.  Why  could  it  not  last?  In- 
come was  not  wanting:  Scolt's  official  perma- 
nent income  was  amply  adequate  to  meet  ih..' 
expense  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  it ;  nay.  of 
all  that  was  not  harassing,  senseless,  and  deS' 
picable.  Scott  had  some  £2,000  a  year  with- 
oni  writing  books  at  all.  Why  shodld  he 
manufacture  and  not  create,  to  make  more 
money;  and  rear  mass  on  mass  for  a  dwelling 
to  himself,  till  the  pile  toppled,  sank,  crashing. 
and  buried  him  in  its  ruins,  when  he  had  a 
safe  pleasant  dwelling  ready  of  its  own  accord  T 
Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his  health,  was  infer.'ed.- 
sick  of  the  fearfullcst  malady,  that  of  Ambition ! 
To  such  length  had  the  King's  baronetcy,  the 
world's  favour,  and  "siiteen  parties  a-day," 
brought  it  with  him.  So  the  inane  racket, 
be  kept  up,  and  rise  ever  higher.    So  ma 


labour,  ditchers  delve;  and  there  is  endless, 
altogether  deplorable  correspondence  abont 
marble,  slabs  for  tables,  wainscotting  of  rooms, 
curtains  with  Ihelrimmingsof  curtains,  orange- 
coloured  or  fawn-coloured;  Walter  Scott,  one 
of  the  gifted  of  the  world,  whom  his  admirers 
called  the  most  gifted,  most  kill  himself  that  he 
may  be  a  country  gentleman,  the  founder  of  a 
race  of  Scottish  lairds.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest,  most  tragical  histories  ever  enactefl 
under  this  sun.  So  poor  a  passion  can  lead  sj 
strong  a  man  into  such  mad  extremes.  Surely, 
were  not  man  a  fool  always,  pne  might  say 
there  was  something  eminently  distracted  in 
this,  tndas  it  would,  of  a  Waller  Scott  writing 
daily  with  the  ardour  of  a  steam-engine,  that 
he  might  make  £15,000  a  year,  and  buy  up- 
holstery with  it.  To  cover  the  walls  of  a  slime 
house  in  Selkirkshire  with  knicknacks,  ancient 
armour,  and  genealogical  shields,  what  can  we 
name  it  but  a  being  bit  with  delirium  of  a  kind  1 
That  tract  after  (race  of  moorland  in  the  shire 
of  Selkirk  should  be  joined  together  on  parch- 
ment and  by  ring-fence,  and  named  after  one's 
name, — why,  it  rs  a  shabby  small-type  edition 
of  your  vulgar  Hapoteons,  Alexanders,  and 
conquering  heroes,  not  counted  venerable  by 
any  leacher  of  men  '. — 
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Not  he !  And  if,  "  looked  at  from  the  Moon, 
which  itself  is  far  from  Infinitude,"  Napoleon's 
dominions  were  as  small  as  mine,  whni,  by 
any  chance  of  possibility,  could  Abbotsfor.1 
landed-property  ever  have  become  1  As  the 
Arabs  say,  there  is  a  black  speck,  were  it  no 
bigger  than  a  bean's  eye, in  every  soul;  which 
once  set  ii  a-working,  will  overcloud  the  whole 
man  into  darkness  and  quasi -madness,  and 
hurry  him  balefully  into  Night  [ 

With  respect  to  the  literary  character  of 
these  "Waverly  Novels,"  so  est raordi nary  in 
their  commercial  character,  there  remains, 
after  so  much  reviewing,  good  and  bad,  little 
that  it  were  profitable  at  present  to  say.  The 
great  fact  about  them  is,  that  they  were  faster 
written  and  belter  paid  for  than  any  other 
books  in  (he  world.  It  must  be  granted,  more- 
over, (bat  they  have  a  worth  far  surpassing 
what  is  usual  in  such  cases ;  nay,  (hat  if  litera- 
ture had  no  task  but  that  of  harmlessly  amus- 
ing indolent,  languid  men,  here  was  the  very 
perfection  of  literature ;  that  a  man,  here  more 
empharically  than  ever  elsewhere,  might  fling 
himself  back,  eielairaing, "  Be  mine  to  lie  on 
this  sofa,  and  read  everlasting  Nivets  of  Wal- 
ter Scott !"  The  composition,  slight  as  it  ofter. 
is,  usually  hangs  together  in  some  measure, 
and  ti  a  composition.  There  is  a  free  flow  of 
narrative, of  incident  and  sentiment;  an  easy 
master-like  coherence  throughout,  as  if  it  were 
the  free  dash  of  a  master's  hand,  "round  as 
the  O  of  Giotto."*      It  is  the   perfection  of 
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eitemporaneous urilln?.  Farlhermore,  snrely 
he  was  a  blind  critic  who  did  rot  recognise 
here  a  cerlaln  genial  sunshiny  freshness  and 
picturpsqueress ;  paintings  both  of  scenery 
and  figures,  very  graceful,  brilliant,  occasion- 
ally full  of  grace  and  glowing  brightness, 
blended  in  the  softest  composure;  in  fact,  a 
deep  sincere  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  man,  and  the  readiest  facolty  of  express- 
ing this  by  imagination  and  by  word.  No 
liresher  paintings  of  nature  can  be  found  than 
Scott's ;  hardly  anywhere  a  wider  sympathy 
with  man.  From  Davie  Deans  up  to  Richard 
Coewr-de-Lion ;  from  Meg  Merrilies  to  Die 
Vernon  and  Queen  Elinahelh  !  It  is  the  ut- 
terance of  a  man  of  open  soul;  of  a  brave, 
large,  free-seeing  man,  who  has  a  true  brother- 
hood with  all  men.  In  joyous  picturesque- 
nees  and  fellow-feeling,  freedom  of  eye  and 
heart;  or  to  say  it  in  a  word,  in  general  he"Ula- 
«M  of  mind,  these  novels  prove  Scott  lo  have 
been  amongst  the  foremost  writers. 

Neither  in  the  hieher  and  highest  excel- 
lence, of  drawing  character,  is  he  at  any  time 
altogether  deficient;  though  at  no  time  can  we 
call  him,  in  the  best  sense,  succes»:ftil.  His 
Bailie  J.irvies,  Dinmonts,  Dalgeltvs  (for  their 
name  is  legion)  do  look  and  talk  like  what 
they  give  themselves  out  for ;  they  are,  if  not 
trealed  and  made  poetically  alive,  yet  decep- 
tively enocini  as  a  good  player  might  do  them. 
What  more  is  wanted  then  !  For  the  reader 
lying  on  a  sofa,  nothing  more ;  yet  for  another 
sort  of  reader,  mnch.  li  were  a  long  chapter 
to  unfold  the  difference  in  drawing  a  character 
between  a  Scott,  a  Shakspeare,  and  a  fioeihe? 
Yet  it  is  a  difference  literally  immense;  they 
are  of  different  species ;  the  value  of  the  one 
is  not  lo  be  counted  in  the  coin  of  the  other. 
We  might  say  in  a  short  word,  whirh  means 
a  long  matter,  that  your  Shak'^peare  fashions 
his  characters  from  the  heart  otttwards  ;  your 
Scott  fashions  them  from  the  skin  inwards, 
never  getting  near  the  heart  of  them!  The 
one  set  became  living  men  and  women ;  the 
other  amount  to  little  more  than  mechanical 
cases,  deceptively  painted  automatons.  Com- 
pare Fenella  with  Goethe's  Mignon,  which,  it 
was  once  said,  Scott  had  '■  done  Goethe  the 
honour"  to  borrow.  He  has  borrowed  what 
he  could  of  Mignon.  The  small  stature,  the 
climbing  talent,  the  Irickiness.  the  merhiiiicnl 
ram,  as  we  say,  he  has  borrowed;  but  the  soul 
of  M^non  is  left  behind.  Fenella  is  an  unfa- 
vourable specimen  for  Scott ;  but  it  illustrates, 
in  the  aggravated  state,  what  is  traceable  in 
all  the  characters  he  drew.  To  the  same  pur- 
port, indeed,  we  are  to  say  that  the<e  famed 
books  are  altogeiher  addressed  to  Ihe  everj'- 
day  mind;  that  for  any  other  mind,  there  is 
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a  low  kind  :  nay,  who  knows  how  high,  with 
studions  self-concentration,  he  might  have 
gone;  what  wealth  nature  had  implanted  in 
him,  which  his  Bi  reams  tan  ces,  most  unkind 
while  seeming  to  be  kindest,  had  never  im- 
pelled him  10  unfirldl  " 

Bui  after  all,  in  the  loudest  blaring  and 
trumpeting  of  popularity,  it  is  ever  to  beheld  in 
mind,  as  a  truth  remaining  true  for  ever,  that 
literature  hai  other  aims  ihan  that  of  harmless- 
ly amusing  indolent,  languid  men  :  or  if  litera- 
ture have  them  not.  then  literalure  is  a  very 
poor  affair;  and  something  else  must  have 
them,  and  most  accomplish  them,  with  thanks 
or  without  thanks;  the  thankful  or  thankless 
wprld  were  not  long  a  world  otherwise  !  Under 
this  head  there  is  little  Ki  be  sought  or  found 
in  the  "  Waverley  Novel.s."  Kot  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof  for  edification,  for  bnild- 
ing  up  or  elevating,  in  any  shape !  'J'he  sick 
heart  will  find  no  healing  here, the  dancly  strug- 
gling heart  no  guidance  ;  the  Heroic  that  is  in 
all  men  no  divine  awakening  voice.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  they  do  not  found  themselves 
on  deep  interests,  but  on  comparatively  trivial 
ones;  not  on  the  perennial,  perhaps  not  even 
on  Ihe  lasting.  In  fact,  much  of  the  interest 
of  these  novels  results  from  what  may  be 
called  contrasts  of  costume.  The  phra.scolo- 
gy,  fashion  of  arms,  of  dress  and  life,  belong- 
ing to  one  age,  is  brought  suddenly,  with  singu- 
lar vividness,  before  the  eyes  of  another.  A 
great  effect  this ;  yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  it, 
an  altogether  temporary  one.  Consider,  breth- 
ren, shall  not  we  too  one  day  be  antiques,  and 
grow  to  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest  J 
The  stuffed  dandy,  only  gii'e  him  Hme,  will  be- 
come one  of  the  wonderfullest  n 
antiquarian  museums,  only  t 
hence,  the  steeple-hat  will  hang  on  the  next 
peg  to  Franks  and  Company's  patent,  antiqua- 
rians deciding  which  is  uglier:  and  the  Stulta 
swallow-tail,  one  may  hope,  will  seem  as  in- 
credible as  any  garment  thalever  made  ridicu- 
lous the  respectable  hack  of  man.  Not  hy 
slashed  breeches,  steeple-hats,  buff-belts,  or  an- 
tiquated speech,  can  romance  heroes  coniitme 
to  interest  us;  but  simply  and  solely,  in  the 
long  run,  by  being  men.  Buff-belts  and  all 
manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes  are  transito- 
ry; man  alone  is  perennial.  He  that  has  gone 
deeper  into  this  than  other  men,  will  be  re- 
membered longer  than  they.;  he  that,  has  not, 
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not.  Tried  under  this  category,  Scott  with  his 
clear  praoijcal  iasighi,  joyous  temper,  and  other 
sound  faculties,  is  not  to  be  accouQied  little, 
—among  the  ordinary  circulating  library  he- 
roes he  might  well  pass  for  a  demi-god.  Not 
little;  yet  neither  is  he  greats  there  were  great- 
er, more  than  one  or  (wo  in  his  own  ape  ; 
among  the  great  of  all  ages,  one  sees  no  like- 
lihood of  a  place  for  him. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  these  Waverley 

onlyl  One  or  more.  As  many  generations 
as  thL'y  can,  but  not  all  generations  :  ah  no, 
Then  our  swallow-tail  has  become  fantastic  as 
trunk-hose,  they  will  cease  to  amuse ! — Mean- 
while, as  we  can  discern,  their  results  have 
been  several-fold.  First  of  all,  and  csrlainly 
not  least  of  all,  have  they  not  perhaps  had  thh 
result  1  that  a  considerable  portion  of  man 
ftind  has  hereby  been  sated  with  mere  amose 
ment,  and  set  on  seeking  someihine  better 
Amusement  in  the  way  of  reading  cun  go  ni 
farther,  can  do  nothing  belter,  by  the  power  of 
man;  and  men  ask.  Is  this  what  it  c 
Scott,  we  reckon,  carried  several  things 
nttimatuin  and  crisis,  ao  (hat  change  became 
inevitable:  a  great  ser/ice,  though  an  indi- 
rect one.  Secondly,  however,  we  may  say, 
these  historical  novels  have  taught  all  men  this 
truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet  was 
as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history  and 
others,  till  so  taught ;  that  the  bygone  ages 
of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men, 
not  by  protocols,  stale-papers,  controversies, 
and  abstractions  of  men.  Not  abstractions 
were  they,  not  diagrams  and  theorems;  but 
men,  in  buff  or  other  coats  and  breeches,  with 
colour  in  their  cheeks,  with  passions  in  theii 
Elomacb.  and  the  idioms,  features,  and  vital i' 
lies  of  very  men.  It  is  a  little  word  this ;  in- 
clusive of  great  meaning'  History  will  hence- 
forth have  to  take  thought  of  it.  Her  faini 
hearsays  of  "philosophy  leaching  hy  eiperi- 
ence"  will  have  to  exchange  themselves  every- 
where for  direct  inspection  and  imbodymeut; 
this,  and  this  only,  will  be  counted  experience ; 
and  till  once  experience  have  got  in,  philoso- 
phy will  reconcile  herself  to  wait  at  the  door. 
It  is  a  great  servii^,  fertile  in  consequences, 
this  that  Scott  has  done ;  a  great  truth  laid 
open  by  him; — correspondent  indeed  to  the 
substantial  nature  of  the  man  {  Co  his  solidity 
and  veracity  even  of  imagination,  which, 
with  all  his  lively  discursiveness,  was  Ihe 
characteristic  of  him. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  extempore  style  of 
writing,  which  is  getting  much  celebrated  in 
these  days.  Scott  seems  to  have  been  a  high 
proficient  in  it.  His  rapidity  was  extreme,  and 
Ihe  matter  produced  was  excellent  considering 
that :  Ihe  circumstances  under  which  so 
his  novels,  when  he  could  not  himself 
were  dictated,  are  justly  considered  wonderful. 
It  is  a  valuable  facolly  this  of  ready  writing; 
nay  farther,  for  Scott's  purpose  it  was  clearly 
the  only  good  mode.  By  much  labour  hecould 
not  have  added  one  guinea  to  his  copy-right; 
nor  could  the  reader  on  the  sofa  have  lain  a 
whit  more  at  ease.  It  was  in  all  ways  neces- 
sary that  these  works  should  be  produced 
r;ipidlj ;  and,  round  or  not,  be  thmwn  uP"  like 


Giotto's  O.    But  indeed,  in  all  things,  writing 
■  other,  which  a  man  engages  in,  there  is  Ihe 
idispensablest  beauty  in   knowing  hom  (o  rfl 
inf.    A  man  frets  himself  10  no  purpose ;  he 
IS  not  the  sleight  of  the  trade;  he  is  not  a 
craftsman,  bnl  an  unfnrlunate  borer  and  bnn- 
gler,  if  he  ttniiw  not  when  to  have  done.     Per- 
fection  is   unattainable:    no   carpenter    ever 
ide  a  mathematically  accnrate  right-angle 
the  world;  yei  all  carpenters  know  when  it 
right  enongh,  and  do  not  botch  it,  and  lose 
their  wages  hy  making  it  loo  right.    Too  much 
taking  speaks  disease  iij  one's  mind,  as 
IS  loo  little.    The  adroit  sound-minded 
'ill  endeavour  to  spend  on  each  business 
approximately  what  of  pains  it  deserves ;  and 
ith  a  conscience  void  of  remorse  will  dis- 
liss  it  then.    All  this  in  favour  of  easy  writ- 
ig  shall  be  granted,  and,  if  need  were,  en- 
forced and  inculcated.    And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shall  not  less  hut  more  strenuously  be 
inculcated,  that  in  the  way  of  writing  no  great 
thing  was  ever,  or  will  ever  be  done  with  ease, 
but  with  difficulty !    Let  ready  writers,  with 
any  faculty  in  them,  lay  this  to  heart.    Is  it 
with  ease,  or  not  with  ease,  that  a  man  shall 
ilo  his  hnt,  in  any  shape;  above  all,  in   this 
shape,  josily  named  of  "  soul's  travail,"  work- 
ing in  the  deep  places  of  thought,  imbodying 
ihe  true  out  of  the  obscure  and  possible,  envi- 
roned on  al)  sides  with   the  uncreated  falsel 
Not  so,  now  or  at  any  time.    The  experience 
of  all  men  holies  it;  the  nature  of  things  con- 
tradicts it.  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  were  they  ready 
writers  !     The   whole  Prophenes  of  haiah  are 

article.  Shakspeare,  we  may  fancy,  wrote 
with  rapidity;  but  not  till  he  had  thought  with 
intensity :  long  and  sore  had  this  man  thought, 
as  the  seeing  eye  may  discern  well,  and  had 
dwelt  and  wrestled  amid  dark  pains  and  throes, 
— though  his  great  soul  is  silent  about  ell  that, 
ll  was  for  him  to  write  rapidly  at  fit  intervals, 
being  ready  to  do  it.  And  herein  truly  lies  the 
secret  of  ihe  matter:  such  swiftness  of  mere 
writing,  after  due  energy  of  preparation,  is 
doubtless  the  right  method;  the  hot  furnace 
having  long  worked  and  simmered,  let  the  pure 
gold  flow  out  at  one  gush.  It  wasShakspeare's 
plan  ;  no  easy  writer  he,  or  he  had  never  been 
a  Shakspeare.  Neither  was  Milton  one  of  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  that  write  with  ease;  he 
did  not  attain  Sbakspeare's  faculty,  one  per- 
ceives, of  even  writing  fastn/;er  long  prepara- 
tion, hnl  struggled  while  he  wrote.  Goethe 
also  tells  ns  he  "  had  nothing  sent  him  in  his 
sleep;"  no  page  of  his  hut  he  knew  well  bow 
it  came  there.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  the  best 
prose,  accordingly,  that  has  been  wriiten  by 
any  modem.  Schiller,  as  an  unfortunate  and 
unhealthy  man,  "  kOimte  nit  ftrlig  vxrdin,  never 
could  get  done;"  the  noble  genins  of  him 
struggled  not  wisely  hot- too  well,  and  wore 
his  life  itself  heroically  out.  Or  did  Pctraren 
write  easily!  Dante  sees  himself  "growing 
gray"  over  his  Divine  Comedy  :  in  slern  solita- 
ry death-wrestle  with  it,  to  prevail  over  ii,and 
doit,  if  his  nliermost  faculty  may:  hence,  too, 
it  is  done  and  prevailed  over,  and  the  fierylife 
of  it  endures  for  evermore  among  men.  No; 
creation,   one  would  think,  cannot, be   easy, 
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your  Jove  has  severe  pains  and  fire-flames  in 
Ihe  head,  ool  of  which  an  armed  Pallas  is 
Blruggling !  As  for  manafacture,  thai  is  a  dif 
fereni  matter,  and  may  become  easy  or  noi 
easy,  according  as  it  is  taken  np.  Yet  of  manu- 
facture, too,  the  general  truth  is  that,  given  the 
manufacturer,  it  will  be  worthy  in  direct  pro- 
portion 10  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it;  and 
worthless  always,  or  nearly  so,  with  no  pains. 
Cease,  therefore,  0  ready-writer,  lo  brag  open- 
ly of  ihj-  rapidity  and  facility  j  to  thee  (if  thou 
be  in  the  manufacturing  line)  ii  is  a  benefit, 
an  increase  of  wages  ;  but  to  me  it  is  sheer 
loss,  worsening  of  my  pennywonfc:  why 
thou  brag  of  it  lo  me  J  Write  easily,  by  si 
if  thon  canst  contrive  it,  and  canst  sell  it ;  but 
hidflit  like  virtue  !  "Easy  writing,"  said  Sheri- 
dan, "is  sometimes  d— — d  hard  reading." 
Sometimes ;  and  always  it  is  sure  to  be  rather 
useless  reading,  which  indeed  (to  a  creature 
of  few  years  and  much  work)  may  be  reclron- 
ed  the  hardest  of  all. 

Scott's  productive  facility  amazed  every- 
body; and  set  Captain  Hall,  for  one,  upon  a 
very  strange  method  of  accounting  for  it  with- 
out miracle; — for  which  see  his  "journal," 
above  quoted  from.  The  Captain,  on  coont- 
ing  line  for  line,  found  thai  he  himself  had 
written  in  that  journal  of  his  almost  as  n 
as  Scott,  at  odd  hours  in  a  given  nurobe 
days;  "and  as  for  the  invention,"  says  ht, 
is  known  that  this  costs  Scott  nothing,  but 
comes  to  him  of  its  own  accord."  Conveni- 
ent indeed ! — But  for  us  too  Scott's  rapidity  is 
great,  is  a  proof  and  consequence  of  the  solid 
health  of  the  man.  bodily  and  spiritual ;  great, 
but  nnmiraculous;  not  greater  than  that  of 
many  others  besides  Captain  Hall.  Admire 
it,  yet  with  measure.  For  observe  always, 
there  are  two  conditions  in  work;  let  me  Sx 
the  quality,  and  yoa  shall  fix  the  quantity  1 
Any  man  may  get  through  work  rapidly  who 
easily  satisfies  himself  abont  i^  Print  the  lallc 
of  any  man,  there  will  be  a  thick  octavo 
volume  daily;  make  his  writing  three  times 
as  good  as  his  talk,  there  will  be  the  third  part 
of  a  volnme  daily,  which  still  is  good  work. 
To  write  with  never  such  rapidity  in  a  pass- 
able manner  is  indicative,  not  of  a  man's  ge- 
nius, but  of  his  habits;  it  will  prove  his  sound- 
ness of  nervous  system,  his  practicability  of 
mind,  and  in  fine,  that  he  has  the  knack  of 
his  trade.  In  the  most  flattering  view,  ra- 
pidity will  betoken  health  of  mind :  much  also, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  will  depend  on  health  of 
body.  Doubt  it  not,  a  faculty  of  easy  writing 
is  attainable  by  man  1  The  human  genius, 
onee  fairly  set  in  this  direction,  will  carry  it 
far.  William  Cobbett,  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  men,  was  a  greater  improviser  even  than 
Walter  Scott;  his  writing,  considered  as  lo 
quality  and  quantity,  of  Rural  Bides,  Registers, 
Grammars,  Sermons,  Peler  Porcupines,  His- 
Viries  of  Reformation,  ever-fresh  denounce- 
ments of  Potatoes  and  Pajiermoney, — seems 
to  us  still  more  wonderful.  Pierre  Bayle 
wrote  enormous  folios,  one  sees  not  on  what 
motive-principle ;  he  flowed  on  for  ever,  a 
mighty  tide  of  ditch-water;  and  even  died 
flowing,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  Butindeed 
She  most  unaccountable  ready-writer  of  all  is. 


probably,  the  common  Editor  of  a  Daily  N<WS" 
paper.  Consider  his  leading-articles ;  H'hal 
they  treat  of,  how  passably  they  are  done. 
Straw  that  has  been  thrashed  a  hundred  times 
without  wheal;  ephemeral  sound  of  a  sound; 
such  portent  of  the  hour  as  all  men  have  seen 
a  hundred  limes  turn  out  inane;  how  a  mac, 
with  merely  human  faculty,  buckles  himself 
nightly  with  new  vigour  and  interest  lo  this 
thrashed  straw,  nightly  thrashes  it  anew, 
nightly  gets  np  new  thunder  about  it;  and  $i 
goes  on  thrashing  and  thundering  for  a  con 
siderable  series  of  years;  this  is  a  fact  re 
maining  still  to  be  accounied'for,  in  human 
physiology.    The  vitality  of  man  is  great. 

Or  shall  we  say,  Scott,  among  the  many 
things  he  carried  towards  their  ultimatum  and 
crisis,  carried  this  of  ready-writing  too,  that  so 
all  men  might  better  see  what  was  in  it?  It 
is  a  valuable  consummation.  Not  without 
results; — results,  at  some  of  wiiich  Scott  as  a 
Tory  politician  would  have  greatly  shuddered. 
For  if  once  Printing  have  grown  to  be  as  Talk, 
then  De.hocbact  (if  we  look  into  the  roots  of 
things)  is  not  a  bugbear  and  probability,  but 
a  certainty,  and  event  as  good  as  come ! 
"  Inevitable  seems  it  me."  But  leaving  this, 
sure  enough  the  triumph  of  ready-writing  ap- 
pears to  be  even  now;  everywhere  the  ready- 
writer  is  found  bragging  strangely  of  his  readi- 
ness. In  a  late  translated  "  Don  Carlos,"  one 
of  the  most  indifferent  translations  ever  done 
with  any  sign  of  ability,  a  hitherto  unknown 
individual  is  found  assuring  his  reader,  "  Tho 
reader  will  possibly  think  it  an  eicuse,  when 
I  assure  him  that  the  whole  piece  was  com- 
pleted within  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  that  is  tc 
lay,  between  the  sixth  of  Janaary  and  thi 
;ighteenth  of  March  of  this  year,  (inclusive  of 
I  fortnight's  interruption  from  over  eirerlion  ;* 
that  I  olien  translated  twenty  pages  a-day,  ant 
that  the  fifth  act  was  the  work  of  five  days.'" 
O  hitherto  nnknown  jndividnal,  what  is  it  to 
me  what  time  it  was  the  work  of,  whether  fivi 
days  or  five  decades  of  years  1  The  only 
question  is.  How  hast  thou  done  it! — So, 
'er,  it  stands  ;  the  genius  of  Eilempore 
tibly  lording  it,  advancing  on  us  like 
■tides,  like  Noah's  deluges — of  d.tch- 
!  The  prospect  seems  one  of  the  la- 
mentablest.  To  have  all  Literature  swum 
away  from  ns  in  watery  Extempore,  and  a 
spiritual  time  of  Noah  supervenel  Thai 
surely  is  an  awful  reflection,  worthy  of  dys- 
peptic Matthew  Bramble  in  a  London  fog! 
Be  of  comfort,  O  splenetic  Matthew ;  it  is  not 
Literature  they  are  swimming  away;  it  is 
only  Book-publishing  and  Book-selling.  Was 
there  not  a  Literature  be/ore  Priming  or  Fanst 
of  Mentz.  and  yet  men  wrote  eitem  pore  1  Nay, 
before  Writing  or  Cadmns  of  Thebes,  and  yet 
men  spoke  extempore?  Literature  is  the 
Thought  of  thinking  Souls ;  this,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  can  in  no  generation  be  swum 
away,  but  remains  with  us  to  the  end. 

Scott's  career,  of  writing  impromptu  novels 
)  buy  farms  with,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  termi- 
ate  voluntarily,  but  to  accelerate  itself  more 
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and  mora ;  and  one  sees  not  tn  what  wise  goal 
il  could,  in  any  r.a'^e.  have  led  him.  Book- 
Eeller  Conslable's  bankruptcy  was  not  the  rain 
of  Scon ;  his  ruin  was  that  ambition,  and  even 
false  ambliLon,  had  laid  hold  of  him;  that  his 
way  of  life  was  not  wise.  Whither  could  it 
Jead!  Where  could  it  siopi  New  farms  there 
remjiined  ever  lo  be  boajiht,  while  new  novels 
could  pay  for  them.  More  and  more  success 
but  gave  more  and  more  appetite,  more  and 
More  audacity.  The  impromptu  writing  must 
have  waxed  even  thinner;  declined  faster  and 
faster  into  the  questionable  category,  into  the 
condemnable,  into  the  general  condemned. 
Already  there  existed,  in  secret,  everywhere  a 
considerable  opposition  party;  witnesses  of 
the  Waverley  miracles,  but  unable  to  believe 
in  them,  forced  silently  to  protest  againsi  Ihem. 
Such  opposition  parly  was  in  the  sure  case  to 
grow;  and  even,  with  the  imprompta  process 
ever  going  on,  ever  waxing  thinner,  in  draw 
the  world  over  lo  it  Silent  protest  must  al 
length  come  to  words;  harsh  troths,  backed 
by  harsher  facts  of  a  world-popularity  over- 
wrought and  worn  out,  behoved  lo  have  been 
spoken  ; — such  as  can  be  spoken  now  without 
reluctance  when  they  can  pain  the  brave 
man's  heart  no  more.  Who  knows!  Per- 
haps it  was  better  ordered  lo  be  all  olhenoiie. 
Otherwise,  at  any  rale,  il  was.  One  day  the 
Constable  mountain,  which  seemed  to  stand 
strong  like  the  other  rook  mountains,  gave 
suddenly,  as  the  ice-bergs  do,  a  loud-sounding 
crack;  suddenly,  with  huge  clangor,  shivered 
itself  into  ice-dust;  and  sank,  carrying  much 
along  with  it.  In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped 
money-wages  became  fairy-money  and  non- 
entity; in  one  day  the  rich  man  and  lord  of 
land  saw  himself  penniless,  landless,  a  bank- 
nipt  among  creditors. 

It  was  a  hard  trial.  He  met  it  proudly, 
bravely, — like  a  brave  proud  man  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  there  had  been  a  prouder  way  still ; 
to  have  owned  honestly  thai  he  tons  unsuccess- 
ful then,  all  bankrupt,  broken,  in  the  world's 
good's  and  repute ;  and  lo  have  turned  else- 
whither for  some  refuge.  Refuge  did  lie  else- 
where; but  it  was  not  Scott's  course,  or  fash- 
ion of  mind,  to  seek  it  there.  To  say,  Hither- 
k>  I  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  and  this  my 
fame  and  pride,  now  broken,  was  an  empty 
delusion  and  spell  of  accursed  witchcraA  t  It 
was  difficult  for  flesh  and  blood!  He  said,  I 
will  retrieve  myself,  and  make  my  point  good 
yet,  or  die  for  it.  Silently,  like  a  proud  strong 
man,  he  girt  himself  to  the  Hercules'  task,  of 
removing  rubbish-mountains,  since  that  was 
it;  of  paying  large  ransoms  by  what  he  could 
still  wrile  and  sell.  In  his  declining  years  too ; 
misfortune  is  doubly  and  trebly  unfortunate 
that  befalls  ds  then.  Scott  fell  to  his  Hercules' 
task  like  a  very  man,  and  went  on  with  it  un- 
weariedly;  with  a  noble  cheerfulness,  while 
his  tifeslfings  were  cracking,  he  grappled  with 
it,  and  wrestled  with  il,  years  long,  in  death- 
grips,  strength  lo  strength; — and  it  proved  the 
stronger ;  and  his  life  and  heart  did  crack  and 
break;  the  cordage  of  a  most  strong  heart! 
Over  these  last  writings  of  Scott,  his  Napoleons, 
Demotiolngies,  Scotch  Historjfs,  and  the  rest,  criti- 
cism, Snding  still  much  to  wonder  at,  much  to 


commend,  will  utter  no  word  of  blame ;  thi.i 
one  word  only.  Wo  is  me!  The  nobie  war- 
horse  that  once  laughed  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear,  how  Is  he  doomed  10  to:I  himself  dead, 
dragging  ignoble  wheels  i  Scott's  descent  was 
like  that  of  a  spent  projectile;  rapid,  straight 
down ; — perhaps  mercifully  so.  It  is  a  tragedy, 
as  all  life  is;  one  proof  more  that  Fortune 
stands  on  a  restless  globe ;  that  Ambition, 
literary,  warlike,  politic,  pecuniary,  never  yet 
profiled  any  man. 

Our  last  extract  shall  he  from  Volume  Sislh  ; 
a  very  tragical  one.  Tragical,  yet  still  beauti- 
ful ;  wasie  Ruin's  havoc  borrowing  a  kind  of 
sacredness  from  a  yet  sterner  visitation,  thai 
of  Death !  ScoH  has  withdrawn  into  a  solitary 
lodging-house  in  Edinburgh,  to  do  daily  the 
day's  work  ihere ;  and  had  to  leave  his  wife  al 
Abbolsford  in  Ibe  last  stage  of  disease.  He 
went  away  silently ;  looked  silently  at  thl 
sleeping  face  he  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see 
again.  We  quote  from  a  Diary  he  had  begun 
keep  in  those  months,  on  hint  from  Byron's 
ivenna  Jnarwnl:  copious  sections  of  it  render 
this  sixth  volume  more  interesting  than  any 
of  the  former  ones : — 

"Mbol!/o„l,MayU,(iS26.)—     •      ■      •     Il 

ithers  my  heart  to  think  of  it.  and  to  recollect 

at  lean  hardly  hope  again  lo  seek  confidence 

id  counsel  from  that  ear,  to  which  all  might 

1  safely  confided.  But  in  her  present  lethargic 

ate,  what  would  my  attendance  have  availed  ? 

■and  Anne  has  promised  close  and  constant 

intelligence.    I  must  dine  with  James  Ballan- 

lyne  lo-day  tn  fomille,    I  cannot  help  it;  but 

would  rather  be  at  home  and  alone.   However, 

I  can  go  out  too.   f  will  not  yield  to  the  barren 

sense  of  hopelessness  which  struggles  lo  in- 

"  EiUnlmrsh, — Mm.  Browi't  Wging',  Norik  St, 
David  SIrfel — May  13. — I  passed  a  pleasant  day 
with  kind  J.  B^  which  was  a  great  relief  from 
the  black  dog,  which  would  have  worried  me 

home.    He  was  quite  alone. 

"Well,  here  I  am  in  Arden.  And  I  may  say 

ilh  Touchstone,  '  When  I  was  in  a  belter 
place  1'  I  must,  when  there  is  occasion,  draw 
to  my  own  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie's  consolation 
— '  One  cannot  carry  the  comforts  of  the  Saut 
Market  about  with  one.'  Were  I  at  ease  in 
1, 1  think  the  body  is  very  well  cared  for. 
Only  one  other  lodger  in  the  house,  a  Mr. 
Shandy — a  clergyman ;  and,  despite  his  name, 
said  lo  be  a  quiet  one." 

May  14. — A  fair  good-morrow  to  you,  Mr. 
I.  who  are  shining  so  brightly  on  these 
dull  walls.  Methinks  you  look  as  if  yon  were 
looking  as  bright  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed ; 
bul  look  where  you  will.  Sir  Sun.  you  look 
upon  sorrow  and  suffering. — Hogg  was  here 
yesterday  in  danger,  from  having  obtained  aa 
accommodation  of  jElOO  from  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  repay.  I  am 
unable  to  help  the  poor  fellow,  being  obliged 
to  borrow  myself" 

"  May  15. — Received  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence thai  all  is  over  at  Abbolsford." 

"MboHford,  May  16.— She  died  at  nine  in 

the  morning,  after  being  very  ill  for  two  day» 

— easy  at  last.    I  arrived  here  late  last  nlghl. 

Anne  is  worn  out.and  has  had  hysterics,  which 
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reloriied  on  my  arrival.  Her  broken  accenls 
were  lilte  those  of  a  child,  the  language  as  well 
a^  the  tones  broken,  but  in  the  most  gentle 
vDice  of  snbmission.  "Poor  mamma — never 
return  again — gone  for  ever— a  better  place." 
Then,  when  she  caioe  to  herself,  she  spoke 
with  sense,  freedom,  and  strength  of  mind,  till 
her  weakness  relumed.  It  would  have  been 
inexpressiblf  moving  to  me  as  a  stranger — 
wftat  was  it  then  to  the  father  and  the  hus- 
band' For  myself,  I  scarce  know  how  I  feel; 
someiimea  as  firm  as  the  Bass  Rook,  some- 
limes  as  weak  as  the  water  that  breaks  oti  it. 
lam  an  alert  at  thinking  and  deciding  as  I 
ever  was  in  my  life.  Yet,  when  I  contrast 
what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it  has  been 
not  long  since,  I  think  my  heart  will  break. 
Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  my  family — all  but 
poor  Anne;  an  impoverished,  an  embarrassed 
man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts 
and  counsels,  who  could  always  laik  down  my 
sense  of  the  calamitous  apprehensions  which 
break  the  heart  that  must  bear  them  ali>ne. — 
Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  lo  me,  by 
giving  me  things  to  think  of  beyond  my  weary 
self-reflections. 

"  i  have  seen  her.  The  figure  I  beheld  is, 
aid  IS  not  mv  Charlotte — my  thirty  years'com- 
panion  There  n  the  same  symmetry  of  form, 
ihonffh  Ihove  limbs  are  rigid  which  were  once 
s)  graceluliy  elastic — bat  thai  yellow  mask, 
with  pinched  features,  which  seems  It  mock 
life  rather  than  emnlale  it,  can  it  be  the  face 
that  n  as  once  so  full  of  lively  expression  1  I 
uiUnot  look  on  it  again.  Anne  thinks  her 
little  changed,  because  the  latest  idea  she  had 
formed  of  her  mother  is  as  ^e  apueared  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  pain.  Mine  go  back 
lo  a  period  of  comparative  ease.  If  I  write 
long  in  this  way,  I  shall  write  down  my  reso- 
lution, which  I  should  rather  write  up,  if  I 

"MfylS^—  •  •  Cerements  of  lead  and  of 
wood  already  hold  her;  cold  earth  musl  have 
her  soon.  Bui  it  is  not  my  Charloiie,  it  is  not 
the  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren, Ihat  will  be  laid  among  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
I'Hrgh,  which  we  have  so  oilen  visited  in  gaye- 
t,f  and  pastime.    No,  no." 


"  Mag  22.—  •  •  Well,  I  am  nol  apt  to 
shrink  from  that  which  is  my  duty,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  painful ;  but  I  wish  this  funeral- 
day  over.  A  kind  of  cloud  of  stupidity  hangs 
about  me,  as  if  all  were  unreal  that  men  seem 
to  be  doing  and  talking." 

"  Muy  26. —  •  '  Were  an  enemy  coming 
upon  ray  house,  would  I  not  do  my  best  to 
fight,  although  oppressed  in  spirits ;  and  shall 
asimilardespondency  prevent  me  fromnienla, 
exeriion !     It  shall  not,  by  Heaven !" 

"  Edinburgh,  May  30.~Retum'eil  lo  town  last 
night  with  Charies.  This  morning  resume 
ordinary  habits  of  rising  early,  working  in  the 
morning,  and  allending  the  Court."  •  •  "I 
finished  correcting  the  proofs  for  the  Quarter- 
ly ;  it  is  but  a  fiimsy  article,  but  then  the  cir- 
cumstances were  most  nntowatil. — This  has 
been  a  melancholy  day — most  melancholy.  I 
am  afraid  poor  Charies  found  me  weeping.  I 
do  nol  know  what  other  folks  feel,  but  with  me 
the  hysterical  pas.sion  that  impels  tears  is  a 
terrible  violence — a  sort  of  throuling  sensa- 
tion— then  succeeded  by  a  state  of  dreaming 
stupidity,  in  which  1  ask  if  my  poor  Charlolte 
can  actually  be  dead."— Vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  307. 

This  is  beautiful  as  well  as  tragical.  Other 
scenes,  in  that  Seventh  Volume,  must  come, 
which  will  have  no  beauty,  but  be  tragical  only. 
It  is  better  that  we  are  lo  end  here. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls ;  and  the  strong 
Walter  Scott  is  with  us  no  more.  A  posses- 
sion from  him  does  remain  ;  widely  scaltered; 
yet  allainahle;  not  inconsiderable,  ll  can  be 
said  of  him,  "when  be  departed  he  look  a 
Man's  life  along  with  him."  No  sounder  piece 
of  British  manhood  was  put  together  in  that 
eighteenth  century  of  time.  Alas,  his  fine 
Scotch  face,  with  its  shaggy  honesly,  sagacity, 
and  goodness,  when  we  saw  it  latterly  on  the 
Edinburgh  sireels.  was  all  worn  with  care,  the 
joy  a!!  fled  from  it; — ploughed  deep  with  la- 
bour and  sorrow.  We  shall  never  forget  it ; 
we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  take  our  proad  aud 
sad  farewell. 


aavGoOgle 
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VAMHAGEN  YON  ENSE'S  JrlEMOIHS.' 

[London  and  Westminster  Review,  1338.J 


The  Lady  Rahel,  or  Rachel,  surnamed  Levi" 
in  her  maiden  days,  who  died  some  five  years 
ago  as  Madam  Varrhagen  von  Ense,  seems  to 
be  slill  meniorabte  and  noiable,  or  to  have  be- 
come more  than  ever  so,  among  oar  German 
friends.  The  widower,  long  known  in  Berlin 
and  Germany  for  an  intelligent  and  estimable 
man,  has  here  published  sticcessivelj,  as 
author,  or  as  editor  and  annotator,  so  many 
volnmes,  nine  in  ad,  about  her,  about  himself, 
and  the  things  that  occupied  and  environed 
them.  Nine  volumes,  properly,  of  German 
Memoirs ;  of  letters,  of  miscellanies,  biographi' 
cal  and  autobiographical ;  which  we  have  read 
not  without  zeal  and  diligence,  and  in  part 
with  great  pleasnre.  It  seems  to  us  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  lake  interest  in  things  Ger- 
man, ought  to  be  apprized  of  this  publication  ; 
and  withal  that  there  are  in  it  enough  of 
things  European  and  universal  to  furnish  out 
a  few  pages  for  readers  not  specially  of  that 

One  may  hope,  Germany  is  no  longer  lo  any 
person  that  vacant  land,  of  gray  vapour  and 
chimeras,  which  it  was  to  most  Englishmen, 
not  many  years  ago.  One  may  hope  that,  as 
readers  of  German  have  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, some  partial  intelligence  of  Germany, 
some  interest  in  things  German,  may  have  in- 
creased in  a  proportion  ably  higher  ratio.  At 
all  events.  Memoirs  of  meti,  German  or  other, 
will  find  listeners  among  men.  Sure  enough, 
Berlin  city,  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Spree, 
is  a  living  city,  even  as  London  is,  on  the 
muddy  banks  of  Thames.  Daily,  with  every 
rising  of  the  blessed  heavenly  light,  Berlin 
sends  up  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  thousand 
kindled  healths,  the  fret  and  stir  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  new-awakened  human  souls; 
— marking  or  defacing  with  svch  smoke-cloud, 
material  or  spiritual,  the  serene  of  our  com- 
mon all-embracing  Heaven.  One  Heaven,  the 
same  for  all,  embraces  that  smoke-cloud  loo, 
adopts  it.  absorbs  it,  like  the  rest.  Are  there 
not  dinner-parties,  "Eesthetio  leas;"  scandal- 
mongeries,  changes  of  miuislry,  police  cases, 
literary  gazettes  1  The  clack  of  tongues,  the 
sound  of  hammers,  mount  up  in  that  co 
of  the  planet  loo,  for  certain  centuries  of  t 
Berlin  has  its  royalties  and  diplomacies 
traffickings,  travail  in  gs ;  literatures,  sculpti 
cultivated  heads,  male  and  female ;  and  boasts 
itself  to  be  "the  intellectual  capital  of  Ger- 
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many."      Nine  volumes  of  Memoirs   cut  of 
Berlin  will  sorely  contain  something  fcr  ns. 

Samuel  Johnson,  or  perhaps  another,  used 
lo  say,  there  was  no  man  on  the  streets  whose 
biography  he  would  not  like  to  be  acquainted 
with.  No  rudest  mortal  walking  there  who 
lot  seen  and  known eiperimenlally some- 
thing, which,  could  he  tell  it,  the  wisest  would 
■  willingly  from  him!  Nay,  after  all  that 
be  said  and  celebrated  about  poetry,  elo- 
qnence,  and  the  higher  forms  of  composition 
ind  ntierance;  is  not  the  primary  use  of 
peech  itself  ihis  same,  to  utter  memmri,  that  is, 
nemorable  experiences  to  our  fellow-crea- 
ores!  A  fact  is  a  fact;  man  is  for  ever  the 
brother  of  man.  That  thoo.  Oh  my  brother, 
ri  to  me  truly  how  it  stands  with  thee  in 
nner  man  of  thine,  what  lively  images  of 
things  passed  ihy  memory  has  painted  there; 
what  hopes,  what  thoughts,  aflection.=,  know- 
ledges, do  now  dwell  there:  for  this  and  for  no 
other  object  that  I  can  see,  was  the  gift  of 
speech  and  of  hearing  bestowed  on  us  two.  I 
say  not  how  thou  feignest.  Thy  fictions,  and 
thousand  and  one  Arabian  Nights,  promul- 
gated as  fictions,  what  are  they  also  at  bottom 
but  this,  things  that  nre  in  Ihee,  though  only 
images  of  things  T  But  to  bewilder  me  with 
falselioods,  indeed;  lo  ray  out  error  and  dark- 
— mis  intelligence,  which  means  misat- 
nenl,  otherwise  failure  and  sorrow ;  to  go 
about  confosing  worse  our  pnor  world's  con- 
fusion, and,  as  a  son  of  Nox  and  Chaos,  propa- 
gate delirium  on  earth;  not  surely  with  thit 
view,  but  with  a  far  different  one,  was  thil 
miraculons  tongue  suspended  in  thy  head,  and 
set  vibrating  there !  In  a  word,  do  not  two 
things,  utrori'y  and  iitnmr-tDriiing,  seem  -o  be 
prescribed  by  Nature  herself  and  the  very  oon- 
stitalion  of  maul  Let  us  read,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  opportunity, — and,  with  judicious 
audacity,  review! 

Our  nine  printed  volumes  we  called  Ger- 
man Memoirs.  They  agree  in  this  general 
character,  but  are  otherwise  lo  be  distingui.^ihed 
into  kinds,  and  differ  very  much  in  their  wonh 
for  us.  The  first  book  on  our  list,  entitled 
"Rahel,"  is  a  book  of  private  letters;  threa 
thick  volumes  of  Letters  written  by  that  lady: 
selected  from  her  wide  correspondence;  with 
a  short  introduction,  with  here  and  there  a 
sihort  note,  and  thai  on  Varnhagen's  part  all. 
Then  follows,  in  two  volumes,  the  work  named 
"Gallery  of  Portraits;" consisting  principally 
of  Letters  lo  Rahel,  by  various  persons,  mostly 
persons  of  note ;  to  which  Varnhagen,  as  edi- 
tor, has  joined  some  slight  commentary,  some 
short  biographical  sketch  of  each.  Of  thesi, 
five  volumes  of  German  Letters  we  will  say, 
for  the  presenl.lhat  they  seem  to  be  calculated 
for  Germany,  and  even  for  some  special  circle 
there,  rather  than  f')r  England  or  us.    A  glance 
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at  them  afterwards,  we  hope,  will  be  possible. 
But  the  third  worlr,  thai  of  Varnhagen  himself, 
is  the  one  we  mast  chiefly  depend  on  here;  the 
four  Tolumes  of  "  Memoirs  and  Miscellanies ;" 
lively  pieces ;  which  cao  be  safely  recom- 
mended as  altogether  pleasant  reading  to 
every  one.  They  are  "Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings," as  their  liile  indicates;  in  part  col- 
lected and  reprinted  oni  of  periodicals,  or 
wherever  they  lay  scattered;  in  part  sent  forth 
DOW  for  the  lirsi  time.  There  are  criticisms, 
notices  literary  or  didactic ;  always  of  a  praise- 
worthy sort,  generallyof  small  Citent.  There 
are  narrations;  there  is  a  long  personal  nar- 
rative, as  il  might  be  called,  of  service  in  the 
"Liberation  War,"  of  1814,  wherein  Varnha- 
gen  did  duty,  as  a  volunteer  officer,  in  Tetlen- 
bom'a  corps,  among  the  Cossacks;  this  is  the 
longest  piece,  by  no  means  the  best.  There 
is  farther  a  curious  narrative  of  Lafayette's 
escape  (brief  escape  with  recapture)  from  the 
Prison  of  Olmiilz.  Then  also  there  is  a  cu- 
rious biography  of  Doctor  BoUraann,  the  brave 
young  Hanoverian,  who  aided  Lafayette  in 
that  adventure.  Then  other  biographies  not 
so  curious;  on  the  whole,  there  are  many 
biographies :  Biography,  we  might  say,  is  the 
staple  article;  an  article  in  which  Varnbagen 
nas  long  been  known  fo  eicel.  Lastly,  as  basis 
for  the  whole,  there  are  presented,  fitfolly, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  with  long  internals, 
considerable  sections  of  Autobiography ;— not 
confessions,  indeed,  or  questionable  work  of 
the  Rousseau  sort,  but  discreet  reminiscences, 
personal  and  other,  of  a  man  who  having 
looked  on  much,  may  be  sure  of  willinR;  audi- 
ence in  reporting  it  well.  These  are  the  four 
volumes  written  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense; 
those  are  the  five  edited  by  him.  We  shall 
regard  his  autobiographic  memorials  as  a 
general  substratum,  upholding  and  uniting 
inio  a  certain  coherence  the  multifarious  con- 
tents of  these  publications:  it  is  Varnhagen 
von  Ense's  passage  through  life ;  this  is  what 
it  yielded  him;  these  are  ihe  things  and  per- 
sons be  look  note  of,  and  had  to  do  with,  in 
travelling  thus  far. 

Beyond  ascertaining  for  ourselves  what 
manner  of  eyesight  and  way  of  jodgment 
Ibis  our  memoir-writer  has,  it  is  not  necessary 
(0  insist  much  on  Vamhagen's  qualities  or 
literary  character  here.  He  seems  to  us  a 
man  peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  natural  endow- 
meol  and  by  position  and  opportunity,  for 
writing  memoirs.  In  the  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury thai  he  has  lived  in  this  world,  his  course 
has  been  what  we  might  call  erratic  in  a  high 
degree:  from  the  student's  garret  in  Halle  or 
Tlibingen  to  ihe  Tuilertes  hall  of  audience 
and  the  Wagram  hallle-field,  from  Chamisso 
the  poet  to  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  his  path 
has  intersected  all  manner  of  paths  of  men. 
He  has  a  fine  intellectual  gift ;  and  what  is 
the  foundation  of  that  and  of  all,  an  honest, 
sympathizing,  manfully  patient,  manfully  cou- 
rageous heart.  His  way  of  life,  too  erratic 
we  should  fear  for  happiness  or  ease,  and  sin- 
gularly checkered  by  vicissitude,  has  had  this 
considerable  advantage,  if  no  other,  that  it 
has  trained  him,  and  could  not  but  train  him, 
10  a  certain   Catholicism   of  mind.    He   has 


been  a  student  of  literature,  an  author,  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  a  soldier,  a  secretary,  a 
diplomatist.  A  man  withal  of  modest,  afiec- 
tionate  nature ;  courteous  and  yet  truthful ; 
of  quick  apprehension,  precise  in  utterance  ; 
of  just,  extensive,  occasionally  of  deep  and 
fine  insight, — this  is  a  man  qualified  beyond 
most  to  write  memoirs.  We  ^hould  call  him 
one  of  the  best  memoir- writers  we  have  met 
with  ;  decidedly  ihe  best  we  know  of  in  these 
days.  For  clearness,  grace  of  method,  easy 
comprehensibility,  he  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  French,  who  have  a  natural  turn 
for  memoi r- writing;  and  in  resp'ec!  of  honesty, 
valourous  gentleness,  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
his  character  is  German,  not  French. 

Such  a  man,  conducting  us  in  ihe  spirit  of 
cheerful  friendliness,  along  his  course  of  lift, 
and  delineating  what  he  has  found  most  me- 
morable in  it,  produces  one  of  the  pleaaantest 
books.  Brave  old  Germany,  in  this  and  the 
other  living  phasis,  now  here,  now  there,  from 
Rhineland  to  the  East-sea,  from  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  to  Deuisch-Wagram  and  the  March- 
field,  paints  itself  in  ihe  colours  of  rcalily; 
with  notable  persons,  with  notable  events 
For  consider  withal  in  what  a  time  this  man's 
life  has  Iain :  in  the  thick  of  European  things, 
while  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  opening 
itself.  Amid  convulsions  and  revolutions,  otil- 
ward  and  inward, — with  Napoleons,  Goetbes, 
Fichtes;  while  prodigies  and  battle-thunder 
shook  the  world,  and, "  amid  ihe  glare  of  con- 
flagrations, and  the  nr>ise  of  failing  towns  and 
kingdoms,"  a  new  era  of  thought  was  also 
evolving  itself:  one  of  the  wonderfullesl  times ! 
On  the  whole,  if  men  like  Varnhagen  were  to 
be  met  with,  why  have  we  not  innumerable 
Memoirs  1  Alas,  it  is  because  the  men  like 
Varnbagen  are  not  lo  be  met  with  ;  men  wilh 
the  clear  eye  and  the  open  heart.  Without 
such  qualities,  memoir- writers  are  but  a  nui- 
sance ;  which  so  olien  as  they  show  them- 
selves, a  Judicious  world  is  obliged  to  sweep 
into  the  'cesspool,  with  loudest  possible  prohi- 
bition of  the  like.  If  a  man  is  not  open-minded, 
if  be  is  ignorant,  perverse,  egoistic,  splenetic; 
on  the  wbole,  if  he  is  false  and  stupid,  how 
shall  he  write  m 


From  Vamhagen's  young  years,  especially 
from  his  college  years,  we  could  eriract  many 
a  lively  little  sketch,  of  figures  partially  known 
to  the  reader;  of  Chamisso,  La  Moite  Fonqne, 
Raumer,  and  other  the  like;  of  Platonic 
Schleiermaoher,  sharp,  crabbed,  shrunken, 
wilh  his  wire-drawn  logic,  his  sarcasms,  his 
sly  malicious  ways ;  of  Homeric  Wolf,  with 
his  biting  wit,  wilh  his  grim  earnestness  and 
inexiingnisbable  Homeric  laugh,  the  irascible 
great-hearted  man.  Or  of  La  Fontaine,  the 
sentimental  novelist,  over  whose  rose-coloured 
moral-sublime  what  fair  eye  has  not  wept! 
Varnhagen  found  him  "  in  a  pleasant  house 
near  the  Saale-gale"  of  Halle,  with  an  ugly 
good-tempered  wife,  with  a  pretty  niece,  which 
latter  he  would  not  allow  lo  read  a  word  of  his 
stuff,  but ''kepi  it  locked  from  her 
poison ;"  a  man  jovial  as  Boniface,  swol- 
oDt  on  booksellers'  profit,  church,  prefer- 
is,  and  tat  things, "  to  ih^  size  of  a  bogs- 
-    -dhyGoQi^lc 
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heal ;"  for  Ihe  rest,  mriiing  with  such  velocity 
(he  did  some  hundred  aad  fifty  weeping  vo- 
lumes in  his  lime)  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
in,  and  "write  only  two  days  in  (he  week;" 
this  was  La  Fontaine,  Ihe  sen  lime  nlal  novelist. 
Bat  omiiting  all  these,  let  us  pick  out  a  fa- 
mily-picture of  one  far  belter  worth  looking 
at,  Jean  Paul  in  his  little  home  at  Bai- 
reuth, — "hllle  city  of  nay  habitation,  which  I 
belong  to  on  this  side  the  grave !"  Il  is  Sun- 
day, the  sad  of  October,  1808,  according  to 
Varnhagen's  note-book.  The  ingenious  yon th 
of  four-and-twenty,  as  a  rambling  student, 
passes  Ihe  day  of  rest  there,  and  luckily  for 
us  lias  kept  memorandums ; 

"  Visit  to  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Biehter—Tkis 
forenoon  1  went  to  Jean  Paul's.  Friend  Har- 
scher  was  out  of  humour,  and  would  not  go, 
say  what  I  would.  I  too.  for  that  mailer,  am 
bul  a  poor,  nameless  student :  but  what  of 
that! 

"A  pleasant,  kindly,  inquisitive,  woman, 
who  had  opened  the  door  (o  me,  I  at  once  re- 
cognised for  Jean  Paul's  wife  by  her  likeness 
to  "her  sister.  A  child  was  sent  off  to  call  its 
father.  He  came  directly :  he  had  been  for- 
warned  of  my  visit  by  letters  from  Berlin  and 
Leipsic ;  and  received  me  with  great  kindness. 
As  he  seated  himself  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  I 
had  almof-t  laughed  in  his  face,  for  in  bending 
down  somewhat  he  had  the  very  look  our 
Neumann,  in  his 'Versnchen  unci  Hindernis- 
sen,'  has  jestingly  given  him,  and  his  speaking 
and  what  he  spoke  confirmed  (hat  impression. 
Jean  Paul  is  of  stout  figure  ;  has  a  full,,  well- 
ordered  face ;  the  eyes  small,  gleaming  out  on 
you  with  lambent  fire,  then  ag:aiu  veiled  in 
soil  dimness;  the  mouth  friendly,  and  with 
some  slight  motion  in  it  even  when  silent.  His 
speech  is  rapid,  almost  hasly,  even  stuttering 
somewhat  here  and  there ;  not  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dialect,  difficult  to  designate, 
but  which  probably  is  some  miimre  of  Franli- 
ish  and  Sason,  and  of  course  is  altogether 
kept  down  within  the  rules  of  cultivated  lan- 
guage, 

"  First  of  all  I  had  to  tell  him  what  I  was 
charged  with  ia  the  shape  of  messages,  then 
whatsoever  I  covild  tell  in  any  way,  about  his 
Berlin  friends.  He  willingly  remembered  the 
time  he  had  lived  in  Berlin,  as  Marcus  Herd's 
neighbour,  in  Leder's  house  where  I,  seven 
years  before,  had  first  seen  him  in  the  garden 
by  the  Spree,  with  papers  in  his  hand,  which 
it  was  privately  whispered  were  leaves  of 
'Hesperus.'  This  talk  about  persons,  and 
then  still  more  about  Literature  growing  out 
of  that,  set  him  fairly  underway,  and  soon  he 
had  more  to  impart  than  to  inquire.  His  con- 
versation was  thronghoal  amiable  and  good- 
natured,  always  full  of  meaning,  hut  in  quite 
simple  totie  and  expression.  Though  I  knew 
beforehand  that  his  wit  and  humour  belonged 
only  to  his  pen,  that  he  could  hardly  write  the 
shortest  note  without  these  introducing  them- 
selves, while  on  the  contrary  his  oral  utterance 
seldom  showed  the  like. — yet  it  struck  me 
much  that,  in  this  continual  movement  and 
vivacity  of  mood  to  which  be  yielded  himself, 
I  observed  no  trace  of  these  qualities.  His 
demeanour  otherwise  was  like  hia  speaking; 


nothing  forced,  nothing  studied,  nothing  that 
went  beyond  the  burgher  tone.  His  courtesy 
was  the  free  expression  of  a  kind  heart;  his 
way  atid  bearing  were  patriarchal,  considerate 
of  Ihe  stranger,  yet  for  himself  too  altogether 
unconstrained.  Neither  in  the  animation  to 
which  some  word  or  topic  would  eicite  him, 
was  this  fundamental  temper  ever  altered ; 
nowhere  did  severity  appear,  nowhere  any  ei- 
hibiting  of  himself,  any  watching  or  spying  of 
his  hearer;  everywhere  Mndhearledn ess,  free 
movement  of  his  somewhat  loose-flowing  na- 
ture, open  course  for  him,  with  a  hundred 
transitions  from  one  course  to  the  other,  how- 
soever or  whithersoever  it  seemed  good  to 
Aim  10  go.  At  first  he  praised  every  thing  (hat 
was  named  of  our  new  appearances  in  Litera- 
ture; and  then  when  we  came  a  liHIe  closer 
to  the  matter,  there  was  blame  enough  and  lo 
spare.  So  of  Adam  MiUler's  Lectures,  of 
Friedrich  Sehlegel,  of  Tieck  and  others.  He 
said,  German  writers  ought  to  hold  by  the 
people,  not  by  the  upper  classes,  among  whom 
all  was  already  dead  and  gone;  and  yet  he  had 
just  been  praising  Adam  Miiller,  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  speaking  a  deep  word  to  cultivated 
people  of  the  world.  He  is  convinced  ihal, 
from  the  opening  of  the  old  Indian  world, 
nothing  is  to  he  got  for  us,  except  the  adding 
of  one  other  mode  of  poetry  to  the  many  modes 
we  have  already,  but  no  increase  of  ideas ;  and 
yet  he  had  jusl  been  celebrating  Priedrieh 
Schlegel's  labours  with  the  Sanscrit,  as  if  a 
new  salvation  were  to  issue  out  of  (hat.  Ho 
was  free  to  confess  that  a  right  Christian  ic 
these  days,  if  not  a  Protestant  one,  was  incon- 
ceivable 10  him;  Ihal  changing  from  Protest- 
antism to  Catholicism  seemed  a  monstrous 
perversion;  and  with  this  opinion  great  Ifape 
bad  been  expressed,  a  few  minutes  before, 
that  the  Catholic  spirit  in  Friedrich  Sehlegel, 
combined  with  the  Indian,  wonld  produce 
much  good !  Of  Schleiermacher  he  spoke 
with  respect;  signified,  however,  that  he  did 
not  relish  his  '  Plato'  greatly ;  that  in  Jacobi's, 
in  Herder's  soaring  flight  of  soul  he  traced  far 
more  of  those  divine  old  sages  than  in  the 
learned  acumen  of  Schleiermacher;  a  deliver- 
ance which  I  could  not  let  pass  without  pro- 
lest.  Ficble,  of  whose  'Addresses  to  (he  Ger- 
man Nation,'  held  in  Berlin  under  the  sound 
of  French  drams,  I  had  much  to  say,  was  not 
a  favouriie  of  his;  the  decisiveness  of  thai 
energy  gave  him  uneasiness;  he  said  he  could 
only  read  Fichie  as  an  exercise, 'gymnastie- 
atly,'  and  that  with  the  purport  of  his  Philo- 
sophy he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do. 

"Jean  Paul  was  called  out,  and  I  staid 
awhile  alone  with  his  wife.  I  had  now  to 
answer  many  new  questions  about  Berlin ;  her 
interest  in  persons  and  things  of  her  native 
town  was  by  no  means  sated  with  what  she 
had  already  heard.  The  lady  pleased  me  ex- 
ceedingly; soft,  refined,  acute,  she  united  wilTi 
the  loveliest  expression  of  household  goodness 
an  air  of  higher  breeding  and  freer  managt^ 
ment  than  Jean  Paul  seemed  to  manifest.  Vet, 
in  this  respect  too,  she  willingly  held  hersaJf 
inferior,  and  looked  up  lo  her  gifted  husband. 
It  was  apparent  every  way  that  their  life  toge- 
ther was   a  right  happj-  oae.     Their  three 
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children,  a  boy  and.  two  girls,  are  beautiful, 
healthy,  well-condilioned  creatures.  !  had  a 
hearty  pleasure  in  them;  they  recalled  other 
dear  cliildren.  tu  my  thoughts,  whom  I  had 
lately  been  beside  i     •     •     • 

"With  continual  copiousness  and  in  the 
best  humour,  Jean  Paul  (we  were  now  at 
table)  espaiiated  on  all  manner  of  objects. 
Among  llie  rest,  I  had  been  charged  with  a 
salaiation  front  Rahe)  Levin  to  him,  and  the 
mildest  question,  'Whether  he  remembered 
her  stllll'  His  face  beamed  with  joyful  satis- 
faction: 'How  could  one  forget  such  a  per- 
son 1'  cried  he  impressively.  '  That  is  a  woman 
aloneof  her  kind:  Hiked  her  heartily  well,  and 
more  now  than  ever,  as  I  gain  in  sense  an  ap 
prehension  to  do  it;  she  is  the  only  woman  in 
whom  I  have  found  genuine  humour,  the  one 
woman  of  this  world  who  had  humour!'  He 
called  mea  lucky  fellow  to  have  snchafriend; 
and  asked,  as  if  proving  me  and  measuring 
oy  value,  'How  I  had  deserved  Ihatl' 

"Monday,  S4(ft  October. — Being  invited,  I 
went  a  second  lime  to  dine.  Jean  Paul  had 
just  returned  from  a  walk;  his  wife,  with  one 
of  the  children,  was  still  out  We  came  upon 
his  writings  i  that  questionable  string  with 
most  authors,  which  the  one  will  not  have  you 
toach,  which  another  will  have  you  keep 
jingling  continually.  He  was  here  what  I  ex- 
pected him  lo  be ;  free,  unconstrained,  good- 
natured,  and  sincere  with  his  whole  heart. 
His  '  Dream  of  a  Madman,*  just  published  by 
Cotta,  was  what  had  led  us  upon  this.  He 
said  he  coald  write  such  things  at  anytime; 
the  mood  for  it,  when  he  was  in  health,  lay  in 
his  own  power;  he  did  bnt  seat  himself  at  the 
harpsichord,  and  fatitasying  for  a  while  on  it, 
in  the  wildest  way,  deliver  himself  over  to  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  and  then  writi 
giaings, — according  to  a  certain  predetermined 
course,  indeed,  which  however  he  would  often 
alter  as  he  went  on.  In  this  kind  he 
undertaken  to  write  a  '  Hell,'  such  as  mortal 
never  heard  of;  and  a  great  deal  of 
ally  done,  bat  not  fit  for  print.  Speaking  of 
descriptive  composition,  he  also  started 
fhghl  when  I  ventured  to  say  that  Goethe  was 
less  complete  in  this  province;  he  reminded 
me  of  two  passages  in  'Werter,'  which  are  in- 
deed among  the  Unesl  descriptions.  He  said 
that  to  describe  any  scene  well  the  poet  must 
make  the  bosom  of  a  man  his  camera  ohsmra, 
and  look  at  it  through  (ftis,  then  would  he  see 
it  poetically.    *     * 

"The  conversation  turned  on  public  occur- 
rences, on  the  condition  of  Germany,  and  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  French.  To  me  discus- 
sions of  that  sort  are  usually  disagreeable ;  but 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  Jean  Paul  express, 
SDCh  occasion,  his  noble  patriotic  sentimenl 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  rock-island  I  willingly 
swam  through  the  empty  tide  of  uncertaii 
news  and  wavering  suppositions  which  envi 
roned  it  What  he  said  was  deep,  considerate 
hearty,  valiant,  German  lo  the  marrow  of  thi 
bone.  I  had  lo  lel)  him  much ;  of  Napoleon 
whom  he  knew  only  by  portraits ;  nf  Johanne; 
von  Miiller;  of  Ficbte,  whom   he  now  as  a 

Clriot  admired  cordially ;  of  the  Marquez  de 
Ronnana  and  his  Spaniards,  whom  I  had 


seen  m  Hamburgh.  Jean  Paul  said  he  at  no 
moment  doubted,  but  the  Germans,  like  the 
Spaniards,  would  one  day  rise,  and  Prussia 
would  avenge  its  disgrace,  and  free  the  coun- 
try; he  hoped  his  son  would  live  to  see  it,  and 
did  not  deny  that  he  was  bringing  him  op  for 
a  soldier.    •     •     • 

"  October  2o(h, — I  staid  to  sapper,  contrary 
to  my  purpose,  having  to  set  oat  next  morning 
early.  The  lady  was  so  kind,  and  Jean  Paul 
himself  so  trustful  and  blithe,  I  could  not  with- 
stand theii 


Germany  i 
reigned.  A 
laugh  at  ibj 
troduction  U 


;.    At  the  neat  and  well- 
ile   {reminding  you   that  South 
s   now  near)   [he   best   horaour 
long  other  things  we  had  a  good 
that  Jean  Paul  offered  me  an  in- 
one  of,  what  he  called  his  dearest 
friends  in  Stuttgart, — and  then  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  having  irrevocably  forgotten   his 
!     Of  a  more  serious  sort  again  was  our 
about  Tieck,  Friedrioh  and  Wii- 
_el,   and   others  of  the   romantic 
school.    He  seemed  in  ill  humour  with  Tieck 
le  moment    Of  Goethe  he  said :  '  Goethe 
consecrated  head;  he  has  a  place  of  his 
L,  high  above  os  all.'   We  spoke  of  Goelha 
afterwards  for  some   lime ;    Jean  Paul,  with 
more  admiration,  nay,  with  a  sort  of 

beautiful  fruit  was  brought  in  for 
Da  a  sudden,  Jean  Paul  started  np, 
lis  hand,  and  said:  'Foi^ive  me,  I 
I  bed  r  Stay  you  herein  (Sod's  name, 
for  it  is  still  early,  and  chat  with  my  wife; 
:here  is  much  to  say,  between  you,  which  my 
:alking  has  kept  back.  I  am  a  Spitsiburger' 
(of  the  Club  of  Odd  Fellows,)  '  and  my  hour  is 
ome  for  sleep.'  He  took  a  candle,  and  said, 
jood  night  We  parted  with  great  cordiality, 
and  the  wish  expressed  on  both  sides,  that  1 
misht  stay  at  Baireuih  another  time." 

biographic  phenomena ;  Jean  Paul's 
loose-ilowing  talk,  his  careless  variable  judg 
nd  things ;  the  prosaic  basis 
of  the  free-and-easy  in  domestic  life  with  the 
poetic  Sbandean,  Shakspearean,  and  even 
Dantesque,  that  grew  from  it  as  its  public  oat- 
come;  all  this  Varnhagen  had  lo  rhyme  and 
reconcile  for  himself  as  be  best  could.  The 
loose-flowing  talk  and  variable  jadgmems,  the 
fact  that  Richter  went  along,  "looking  Only 
right  before  him  as  with  blinders  on,"  seemed 
lo  Varnhagen  a  pardonable,  nay,  an  amiable 
peculiarity,  the  mark  of  a  trustful,  spontane- 
ous, artless  nature ;  connected  with  whatever 
was  best  in  Jean  Paul.  He  found  him  on  the 
whole  (what  we  at  a  distance  have  always 
done)  "  a  genuine  and  noble  man :  no  decep- 
tion or  impunity  eiisls  in  his  life:  he  is  alto- 
gether as  he  writes,  toveable,  hearty,  rohusl, 
and  brave.  A  valiant  man  I  do  believe:  did 
the  cause  summon,  I  fancy  he  would  be  rea^ 
dier  with  his  sword  too  than  the  most."  And 
so  we  quit  our  loved  Jean  Paul,  and  his  sim- 
ple little  Baireoth  home.  The  lights  are  blown 
out  there,  the  fruit  platters  swept  away,  a  do- 
zen years  aRo^  and  all  is  dark  now, — swal- 
lowed in  the  long  night  Thanks  to  Varnha- 
gen that  he  has,  though  imperfectly,  rescued 
any  glimpse  of  it,  one  scene  of  it,  still  visible 
lo  eyes,  by  the  magic  of.  pen  ai 
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The  neil  piclare  that  striltes  us  is  not  a 
family-piece,  but  a  baltle-piece:  Deutsch-Wag- 
ra^,  in  the  hot  weather  of  1809;  whither 
Varnhagen,  with  a  great  change  of  place  and 
plan,  has  wended,  proposing  now  to  he  a  sol- 
dier, and  rise  by  fighting  the  tyrannous  French. 
It  is  a  fine  picture ;  with  the  author's  best  ta^ 
lent  in  it.  Deutsch-Wagram  village  is  filled 
with  soldiers  of  every  uniform  and  grade ;  in 
all  manner  of  movements  and  employments; 
Archduke  Kar!  is  heard  "fantasying  for  an 
hour  on  Ihe  piano-forte,"  before  hi.i  serious  ge- 
neralissivno  duties  begin.  The  Marchfeld  has 
its  camp,  the  Marchfeld  is  one  great  camp  of 
many  nations — Germans,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
Madahars;  advanced  sentinels  walk  steadily, 
drill  Serjeants  bustle,  drums  beal ;  Aasirian 
generals  gallop,  "in  blue-gray  coat  and  red 
breeches  ^—combining  "simplicity  with  con- 
spicuousness."  Faint  on  oor  south-western 
horizoii  appears  the  Stepham-thunn  (St.  Ste- 
phen's Steeple)  of  Vienna;  south,  over  the 
Danube,  are  seen  endless  French  hosts  defiling 
towards  us,  with  dast  and  glitter,  along  the 
hill-roads  ;  one  may  hope,  though  with  mis- 
givings, there  will  tie  worlt  soon. 

Meanwhile  in  every  regiment  there  is  bnl 
onn  lent  a  chapel,  nsed  also  for  shelter  to  the 
Lhief  officers  you,  a  subaltern,  have 
1  the  ground  in  ypnr  own  dug  irei 
which  if  you  can  contrive  it,  some  roofitig 
of  branches  and  rushes  may  be  added.  It 
IS  burning  'nn  and  dust,  occasionally  it  is 
thunder  storm  and  water-spoats ;  a  volunteer, 
if  t  nere  not  for  the  hope  of  speedy  battle, 
1  as  a  poor  time  of  it;  your  soldiers  spealt 
I  tile  etcept  unintelligible  Bohemian  Sciavo- 
t  ic  jour  brother  ensigns  know  nothing  of 
"Venophon  Jean  Paul,  of  patriotisr 
higher  philosophies;  hope  only  to 
back  at  Prague,  where  are  billiards  and  things 
suitable.  "The  following  days  were  heavy 
and  void:  the  great  summer-heat  had  wither  ' 
the  grass  and  grove;  the  willows  of  the  Ruj 
bach  were  long  since  leafless,  in  part  bar 
less;  on  the  endless  plain  fell  nowhere  a  sli 
dow;  only  dim  dust-clouds,  driven  up 
sudden  whirlblasts,  veiled  for  a  moment  t 
glaring  sky,  and  sprinkled  all  thitigs  with 
hot  rain  of  sand.  We  gave  up  drilling  as  ii 
possible,  and  crept  into  our  earth-holes."  It 
is  feared,  too,  there  will  be  no  battle :  Varnha- 
gen has  thoughts  of  making  off.  to  the  fighting 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  or  some  olhi 
will  fight  "However,"  it  would  seem 
worst  trial  was  already  over.  After  a  hot, 
wearying,  wasting  day,  which  promised  no- 
thing but  a  morrow  like  it,  there  arose  on  the 
30ih  of  June,  from  beyond  the  Danube,  a 
sound  of  cannon-thunder;  a  solacing  refresh- 
ment to  the  languid  soul!  A  party  of  French, 
as  we  soon  learned,  had  got  across  from  the 
Lobau,  by  boats,  lo  a  little  island  named  Miihle- 
ninsel,  divided  only  by  a  small  arm  from  our 
side  of  the  river;  they  had  then  thrown  a 
bridge  over  this  too,  with  defences  ;  our  bat- 
teries at  Esslingen  were  for  hindering  the  ene- 
my's passing  there,  and  his  nearest  cannons 
about  the  Lobau  made  answer."  On  the  fourth 
day  after, 

"Archduke   John    gat    orders   lo    advance 


igain  as  far  as  Marcheck;  that,  in  the  event 
■f  a  battle  on  the  morrow,  he  might  act  on  the 
■nemy's  right  llanlr.  With  us  too  a  resolute 
engagement  was  arranged.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  in  the  evening,  we  were  ordered,  if  there 
was  cannonading  in  the  night,  to  remain  quiet 
till  daybreak;  but  al  daybreak  to  be  under 
arras.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
there  began  before  us,  on  the  Dantibe,  a  vio- 
lent fire  of  artillery ;  the  sky  glowed  ever  and 
anon  with  the  cannon  flashes,  with  the  courses 
of  bombs  and  grenadoes :  for  nearly  two  hours 
this  thunder-game  lasted  on  both  sides;  for 
the  French  had  begun  their  attack  almost  at 
time  with  ours,  and  while  we  were 
0  ruin  their  works  on  the  Ijobau, 
they  strove  to  burn  Enzersdorf  town,  and  ruin 
The  Austrian  cannon  could  do  little 
against  the  strong  works  on  the  Lobau.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  enemy's  attack  began  to 
tell ;  in  his  object  was  a  wider  scope,  more 
decisive  enei^y;  his  guns  were  more  nume- 
rous, more  eflectual :  iu  a  short  lime  Enzers- 
dorf burst  out  in  flames,  and  onr  artillery 
■Hggled  withonl  effect  against  their  superi- 
ority of  force.  The  region  round  had  been 
illaminated  for  some  time  with  the  conflagra- 
tion of  that  little  town,  when  the  sky  grew 
btack  with  heavy  thunder:  the  rain  poured 
down,  the  flames  dwindled,  Che  artillery  fired 
seldomer,  and  at  length  fell  silent  altogether. 
A  frightful  thunder-siorm,  such  as  no  one 
thought  he  had  ever  seen,  now  raged  over  the 
broad  Marchfeld,  which  shook  with  the  crash- 
ing of  the  thunder,  and,  in  the  pour  of  rain- 
floods  and  howl  of  winds,  was  in  such  a  roar, 
thai  even  the   artillery  could   not  have   been 

On  the  morrow  morning,  in  spile  of  Austria 
end  the  war  of  elements,  Napoleon,  with  his 
endless  hosts,  and  "six  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery" in  front  of  Ihera,  is  across,  advancing 
likeacunHagration,  andsoon  the  whole  March- 
feld, far  and  wide,  is  in  a  blaze. 

"Ever  stronger  balleries  advanced,  ever 
larger  masses  of  troops  came  into  action  ;  the 
whole  hne  blazed  with  fire,  and  moved  for- 
ward and  forward.  We,  from  our  higher  po- 
sition, had  hitherto  looked  at  the  evolutions 
and  fightings  before  us, as  ata  show;  but  noT 
the  battle  had  got  nigher;  the  air  over  us  sang 
with  cannon-balls,  which  were  lavishly  hurled 
at  us,  and  soon  our  batteries  began  lo  bellow 
in  answer.  The  infantry  got  orden.  to  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  the  enemy's  bails  at  firsi 
did  little  execution  ;  however,  as  they  kept  in- 
cessantly advancing,  the  regiments  ere  long 
stood  to  their  arms.  The  Archduke  General- 
issimo, with  his  staff,  came  galloping  along, 
drew  bridle  in  front  of  us ;  he  gave  his  com- 
mands ;  looked  down  into  (he  plain,  where  the 
French  still  kept  advancing.  You  saw  by  his 
face  that  he  heeded  nol  danger  or  death,  thai 
he  lived  altogether  in  his  worit ;  his  whole 
bearing  had  got  a  more  impressive  aspect,  a 
.loftier  determination,  full  of  joyous  l^oul^gB, 
which  he  seemed  to  diffuse  round  him ;  the 
soldiers  looked  at  him  with  pride  and  trust, 
many  voices  saluted  him.  He  had  ridden  a 
little  towards  Bsnmersdorf,  when  an  adjutant 
camt  galloping  back,  and  cried;  "Volunteer* 
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forward!"  To  an  iaslaot,  almost  ihe  whole  | 
company  of  Capiain  Marais  slept  out  as  vo- 
lunteers ;  we  fancied  it  was  to  storm  the  ene- 
my's nearest  battery,  which  was  advancing 
through  the  corn-fields  in  fronti  and  so,  cheer- 
ing with  loud  shout,  we  hastened  down  the  de- 
clivity, when  a  second  adjutant  came  in  with 
the  order  (hat  we  were  but  to  occupy  the 
Russbach,  defend  the  passage  of  it,  and  not  to 
fire  till  theeneray  was  quite  close.  Scattering 
onrselves  into  skirmishing  order,  behind  wii- 
low-irunks,  and  high  corn,  we  wailed  with 
Srelocks  ready;  covered  against  cannon-balls, 
but  hit  by  musket  shots  and  howitzer  grenades, 
which  the  enemy  sent  in  great  numbers  to  our 
quarter.  About  an  hoar  we  wailed  here,  in 
the  incessant  roar  of  the  artillery,  which  shot 
both  ways  ouer  our  heads ;  with  regret  we  soon 
remarked  that  the  enemy's  were  superior,  at 
least,  in  niftnber,  and  delivered  twice  as  many 
shots  as  onrs,  which,  however,  was  far  better 
served;  the  more  did  we  admire  the  active 
zeal  and  vali)rous  endurance  by  which  the 
unequal  match  was  nevertheless  maintained. 
"The  Emperor  Napoleon  meanwhile  saw, 
with  impatience,  the  day  passing  on  without  a 
decisive  result;  he  had  calculated  on  striking 
the  blow  at  once,  and  his  great  accumulated 
force  was  not  to  have  directed  itself  all  hiiher- 
ward  in  vain.  Rapidly  he  arranged  his  troops 
for  storming.  Marshal  Bernadolte  got  orders 
to  press  forward,  over  Atlerkla,  towards  Wa- 
gram ;  and,  by  taking  this  place,  break  the 
middle  of  the  Austrian  line.  Tivo  deep  storm- 
ing columns  were  at  the  same  time  to  advance, 
on  the  right  and  left,  from  Baumersdorf  over 
the  Russbach ;  lo  scale  the  heights  of  the  Aus- 
trian position,  and  sweep  away  Ihe  troops 
there,  French  infantry  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
got  up  close  to  where  we  stood;  we  skirmish- 
ers were  called  back  from  the  Russbach,  and 
again  went  into  the  general  line;  along  the 
whole  extent  of  which  a  dreadful  fire  of  mus- 
ketry now  began.  This  monstrous  noise  of 
the  universal,  never-ceasing  crack  of  shots, 
and  stilt  more,  that  of  the  infinite  jingle  of  iron, 
in  handling  more  than  twenty  thousand  mus- 
kets, all  crowded  together  here,  was  the  only 
new  and  entirely  strange  impression  that  I,  in 
these  my  first  experiences  in  war,  could  say  I 
had  got ;  all  the  rest  was  in  part  conformable 
10  my  preconceived  notion,  in  part  even  below 
il:  but  every  thing,  the  thunder  of  artillery 
never  so  nonierous,  every  noise,  I  had  heard 
or  figured,  was  trifling,  in  comparison  with 
this  continuous  storm-tumult  of  the  small 
arms,  as  we  call  them — that  weapon  by  which 
indeed  our  modern  battles  do  chiefly  become 

What  boots  it?  Ensign  Varnhagen  and 
Generalissimo  Archduke  Karl  are  beaten ; 
have  to  retreat  in  the  best  possible  or^er. — 
The  sun  of  Wagram  sets  as  that  of  Austerlitz 
had  done;  the  war  has  to  end  in  submission 
and  marriage ;  and,  as  the  great  Atlantic  tide- 
stream  rushes  into  every  creek  and  alters  she 
current  there,  so  for  our  Varnhagen  too  a  new 
chapter  opens — tlie  diplomatic  one,  in  Paris 
first  of  all.  Varnhagen's  experiences  "  At  the 
Court  of  Napoleon,"  as  one  of  his  sections  is 
headed,  are  extremely  entertaining.    They  are 


tragical,  comical,  of  mixed  character ;  always 
dramatic,  and  vividly  given.  We  have  a 
grand  S;hwarizenberg  Festival,  and  the  Em- 
peror himself,  and  all  high  persons  present  in 
grand  gala,  with  music,  light,  and  crowned 
goblets,  in  a  wooden  pavilion,  with  upholstery 
and  draperies:  a  rag  of  drapery  flutters  the 
wrone  way  athwart  some  wax-light,  shrivels 
itself  up  in  quick  fire,  kindles  the  other  drape- 
ries, kindles  the  gums  and  woods,  and  all 
blazes  into  swift  choking  ruit) ;  a  beautiful 
Princess  Schwartzenberg,  lost  in  the  mad  tu- 
mult, is  found  on  Ihe  morraw  as  ashes  amid 
the  ashes!  Then  also  there  are  toine-i  of  Im- 
perial notabilities;  "the  gentlemen  walking 
about  in  varied  talk,  wherein  you  detect  a  cer- 
tain cautiousness;  the  ladies  all  solemnly 
ranged  in  their  chairs,  rather  silent  for  ladies." 
Berthier  is  a  "man  of  composure,"  «o(  without 
higher  capabilities.  Denon,  in  spite  of  his 
kind  speeches,  produces  an  ill  effect  on  one  ; 
and  in  his  habit  hahilt,  with  court-rapier  and 
lace-cuffs,  "  looks  like  a  dizened  ape"  Car- 
dinal Maury  in  red  stockings,  he  that  was 
once  Abbe  Maury,  "pel  son  of  the  scarlet 
woman,"  whispers  diplomatically  in  your  ear, 

voii-  id.  But  the  thing  that  will  best  of  all  suit 
us  here,  is  the  presentation  to  Napoleon  him- 
self: 

"  On  Sunday,  the  33d  of  Ju./,  (1810,)  was 
to  be  the  Emperor's  first  levee  after  that  fetal 
occurrence  of  the  fire;  and  we  were  told  it 
would  be  uncommonly  fine  and  grand.  In 
Berlin  I  had  often  accidentally  seen  Napoleon, 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna  and  Schiinbrunn; 
but  always  too  far  off  for  a  right  impression 
of  him.  At  Prince  Schwarlzenberg's  festival, 
the  look  of  the  man,  in  that  whiri  of  horrible 
occurrences,  had  effaced  itself  agaiu.  I  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  now,  when  I  saw  him  rigkily,  near  at 
hand,  with  convenience,  and  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  The  frequent  opportunities  I  after- 
wards h.id,  in  the  Tuileries  and  at  St.  Cloud, 
(in  the  latter  place  especially,  at  the  brilliant 
theatre,  open  only  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
guests,  where  Talma,  Fleury,  and  La  Raucourt 
figured,)  did  but  confirm,  and,  as  it  were.,  com- 
plete that  first  impression. 

"  We  had  driven  W  Ihe  Tuileries,  and  ar- 
rived through  a  great  press  of  guards  and 
people  at  a  chamber,  of  which  I  had  already 
heard,  under  the  name  of  SalU  dea  Amhasta- 
deiin.  The  way  in  which, here  in  this  narrow 
ill-furnished  pen,  so  many  high  personages 
stood  jammed  together,  had  something  ludi- 
crous and  insulting  in  it,  and  was  indeed  the 
material  of  many  a  Paris  jest. — The  richest 
uniforms  and  court  dresses  were,  with  diffi- 
culty and  anxiety,  struggling  hiiherward  and 
thitherward;  interinixed  with  Imperial  liveries 
of  men  handing  refreshments,  who  always,  by 
the  near  peril,  suspended  every  motion  of 
those  about  them.  The  talk  was  loud  and  vi- 
vaciotis  on  all  sides;  people  seeking  acquaint- 
ances, seeking  more  room,  seeking  better  light. 
Seriousness  of  mood,  and  dignified  concentra- 
tion of  oneself,  seemed  foreign  to  all ;  and  what 
a  man  could  not  bring  with  him,  there  was 
nothing  here  to  produce.    The  whole  mailer 
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had  a  dislressfnl,  offensive  air;  you  foond 
yourself  ill  off.and  waited  oul  of  humour.  My 
look,  however.awelt  with  especial  pleasure  oq 
the  members  of  our  Austrian  Embassy,  whose 
bearing  and  demeanour  did  not  discredit  ihe 
dignity  of  the  old  Imperial  house. — Prince 
Schwarlzenberg,  in  particular,  had  a  stalely 
aspect;  ease  without  negligence,  gravity  with- 
out assumption,  and  over  all  an  honest  good- 
ness of  expression ;  beauiifolly  contrasted 
with  the  smirking  saloon-actlirity,  the  ])erked 
up  courtierism  and  pretentions  nullity  of  many 

"At  last  the  lime  came  for  going  up  to  au- 
dience. On  the  first  announcement  of  it.  all 
rushed  without  order  towards  the  door;  yon 
squeezed  along,  you  pushed  and  shored  your 
neighbour  without  ceremony.  Chamberlains, 
pages,  and  gaards,  filled  the  passages  and 
ante-chamber;  restless, overdone  ufficiousness 
struck  you  here  too;  the  soldiers  seemed  the 
only  ligures  that  knew  how  to  behave  in  their 
business, — and  this,  truly,  they  had  learned, 
not  at  Court,  but  from  their  drill-sei^eants. 

"We  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  half-cir- 
cle in  the  Audience  Hall,  and  got  placed  in 
several  crowded  ranks,  when  the  cry  of 
'  L'Emperear!'  announced  the  appearance  of 
Napoleon,  who  entered  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  apartment.  In  simple  blue  uniform,  his 
little  hat  under  his  arm,  he  walked  heavily  to- 
wards us.  His  bearing  seemed  to  me  (o  ex- 
press the  contradiction  between  a  will  that 
would  attain  something,  and  a  cnnlempi  for 
those  by  whom  it  was  lo  be  aitained.  An  im- 
posing appearance  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
liked  to  have ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring;  acquirinj 
may  say,  for  by  nature  he  certainly  had  it  i 
Thus  there  alternated  in  his  manner  a  ne^ 
gence  and  a  studiedness,  which  combined 
themselves  only  in  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 
He  turned  first  to  the  Austrian  Embassy, 
wliich  occupied  one  eitreraity  of  the  half- 
circle.  The  consequences  of  the  unlucky  " 
tival  gave  occasion  lo  various  questions 
remariis.  The  Emperor  sought  lo  appear 
sympathetic,  he  even  used  words  of  emotion; 
but  this  lone  by  no  means  succeeded  with  him, 
and  accordingly  he  soon  let  it  drop.  To  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  Kurakin,  who  stood 
next,  his  manner  had  already  changed  into  i 
rougher ;  and  in  his  farther  progress  some  fact 
or  some  thought  must  have  stung  him,  for  hi 
got  into  violent  anger;  broke  stiirmfully  out oi 
some  one  or  other,  not  of  the  most  important 
there,  whose  name  has  now  escaped  me; 
could  be  pacified  with  no  answer,  but  demand- 
ed always  new ;  rated  and  threatened,  and  held 
'.he  poor  man,  for  a  good  space,  in  tormenting 
annihilation,  Those  who  stood  nearer,  —' 
were  looking  at  this  scene,  not  without 
ieties  of  iheir  own,  declared  afterwards  that 
'.liere  was  no  cause  at  all  for  such  fury ;  thi 
the  Emperor  had  merely  been  seeking  an  o] 
DfirlunJty  to  vcnl  his  ill  humour,  and  had  done 
so  oven  inlentionally  on  this  poor  wight^that 
all  the  rest  might  be  thrown  into  due  terror, 
and  everv  ppposition  beforehand  beaten  down. 

"  As  he  walked  on,  he  again  endeavoured 
speak  more  mildly;  but  bis  jarred  humour 


ided  through.  His  words  were  short, 
hasty,  as  if  shot  from  him,  and  on  the  most  in- 
different matters  had  a  passionate  rapidity; 
nay,  when  he  wished  to  be  kindly,  it  still 
sounded  as  if  he  were  in  anger.  Such  a  raspy, 
uniamed  voice  as  that  of  his  I  have  hardly 

His  eyes  were  dark,  overclonded,  fixed  on 
the  ground  before  him;  and  only  glanced 
backwards  in  side-looks  now  and  then,  swift 
and  sharp,  on  the  persons  there.  When  he 
smiled,  it  was  hut  ihe  mouth  and  a  part  of  the 
cheeks  that  smiled  ;  brow  and  eyes  remained 
gloomily  motionless.  If  he  constrained  these 
lIso,  as  I  have  sabsequendy  seen  him  do,  his 
iountenance  took  a  still  more  distorted  expres- 
ion.  This  union  of  gloom  and  smile  had 
omething  frightfully  repulsive  in  it.  I  know 
lot  what  to  think  of  the  people  who  have 
called  this  countenance  gracious,  and  its  kind- 
racttve.  Were  not  his  features, 
though  undeniably  heautifnl  in  the  plastic 
sense,  yet  hard  and  rigourous  like  marble; 
foreign  lo  all  trust,  incapable  of  any  hearti- 

"What  he  said,  whenever  I  heard  hin» 
ipeaking,  was  always  trivial  both  in  purport 
and  phraseology;  without  spirit,  without  wit, 
without  force,  nay,  at  limes,  quite  poor  and 
ridiculous.  Faber,  in  his  'Notices  sur  I'ln- 
de  la  Prance,'  has  spoken  expressly 
of  his  questions,  those  questions  which  Na- 
poleon was  wonl  to  prepare  before-hand  for 
;erlain  persons  and  occasions,  to  gain  credit 
hereby  for  acuteness  and  special  knowledge. 
This  is  literally  true  of  a  visit  he  had  made  a 
ihort  while  before  to  the  great  Library:  all 
the  way  on  ihe  stairs  he  kept  calling  out  about 
thai  passage  in  Josephus  where  Jesus  is  made 
mention  of;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  task 
here  but  thai  of  showing  off  this  bii  of  learn- 
ing; it  had  altogether  ihe  air  of  a  question  got 
by  heart.  '  •  •  His  gift  lay  in  saying  things 
sharp,  or  at  least  unpleasant ;  nay,  when  he 
warned  lo  speak  in  another  sort,  he  often  made 
no  more  of  it  than  insignificance:  thus  it  be- 
felonce,as  I  myself  witnessed  in  Saint-Cloud, 
he  went  through  a  whole  row  of  ladies,  and 
repealed  twenty  limes  merely  these  three 
words,  " II  fail  chawl''    •     •     * 

"  At  this  time  there  circulaled  a  song  on  his 
second  marriaee ;  a  piece  composed  in  the 
lowest  popular  tone,  but  which  doubtless  had 
originated  in  the  higher  classes.  Napoleon 
saw  his  power  and  splendour  stained  by  a 
ballad,  and  breathed  revenge;  but  the  police 
could  no  more  detect  the  author  than  they 
could  the  circulators.  To  me  among  others  a 
copy,  written  in  a  bad  hand  and  without  name, 
had  been  sent  by  the  city  post ;  I  had  privately 
wiih  friends  amused  myself  over  the  bur- 
lesque, and  knew  it  by  heart.  Altogether  al 
ihe  wrong  lime,  exactly  as  the  Emperor, 
gloomy  and  sour  of  humour,  was  now  passing 
me,  the  words  and  tune  of  ihat  song  came  into 
my  head;  and  the  more  I  strove  lo  drive  thein 
back,  the  more  decidedly  they  forced  them- 
selves forward;  so  that  my.imaginaiion,  ex- 
cited by  the  very  frightfulness  of  the  thing, 
was  getting  giddy,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  forth   into   the  deadliest   offence. 
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when  happily  ihc  audience  came  (o  an  end; 
and  deep  repeated  bows  accompanied  Ihe  eiil 
of  Napoleon ;  who  to  me  had  addressed  none 
of  his  words,  but  did,  as  he  passed,  turn  on  me 
one  searching  glance  of  the  eye,  with  the  de- 
parture of  which  it  seemed  as  if  a  real  danger 
had  vanished. 

"The  Emperor  gone,  all  breathed  free,  as 
if  disloadedfroin  a  heavy  burden.  By  degrees 
the  company  again  grew  loud,  and  then  went 
over  altogether  into  the  noisy  disorder  and 
haste  which  had  ruled  at  the  commencement. 
The  French  courtiers  especially  took  paii 
redeem  their  late  downbent  and  terrified  bear- 
ing by  a  free  jocularity  now ;  and  even  in  de- 
Kcending  the  stairs  there  arose  laughter  and 
quizzing  at  the  levee,  the  solenmity  of  which 
had  ended  here." 

Such  was  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  present 
tion  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Palace  < 
Ihe  Tuileries.     What  Varnhagen  saw  remai, 
a  possession  for  him  and  fur  us.    The  judg- 
ment he  formed  on  what  he  saw  will — depend 
upon  circumstances.    For  the  eye  of  the  in- 
tellect "  sees  in  ail  objects  what  it  hroaght 
with  it  (he  means  of  seeing,"     Napoleor 
man  of  the  son  which  Varnhagen  elsen 
calls  daitnonischf  a   "demonic  man;"   whose 
meaning  or  magnitude  is  not  very  measurable 
by  men ;  who,  with  his  oumnen  of  impulse  a 
insight,  with  his  mystery  and  strength,  in 
word,  with  his  origiKoliiy,  (if  we  will  undi 
Rtand  that,}  reaches  down  into  the  region  of  the 
perennial  and  primeval,  of  the  inariieulate  and 
unspeakable ;  concerning  whom  innumerabli 
things  may  be  said,  and  the  right  ihinj;  no 
said  for  a  long  while,  or  at  alL     We  will  leave 
him  standing  on  his  own  basis,  at  present, 
bullying    the    hapless,    obscure    functionary 
there ;  declaring  io  all  the  world  the  meteoro- 
logical fact,  /(  fait  chiiad. 

Varnhagen,  as  we  see,  has  many  thinf;^  to 
write  about;  but  the  thing  which  beyond  all 
others  he  rejoices  to  write  about,  and  would 
gladly  sacrifice  all  the  rest  to,  is  the  memory 
of  Rahel,his  deceased  wife.  Mysterious  '  " 
cations  have  of  late  years  flitted  round  us, 
cerning  a  certain  Rahel,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
queen  in  Germany,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
in  familiar  relation  to  most  of  the  distinguish- 
ed persons  of  that  country  in  her  time.  Travel- 
lers to  Germany,  now  a  numerous  sect  with 
us,  ask  you  as  they  return  from  aesthetic  capi- 
tals and  circles,  "Do  yon  know  Rahell" 
Marquis  Custine,  in  Ihe  "Revue  de  Paris," 
(treating  of  this  book  of  "Rahei's  Letters,") 
says,  by  experience'  "She  was  a  woman  as 
extraordinary  as  Madame  de  8la£),  for  her 
faculties  of  mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas, 
her  light  of  soul,  and  her  goodness  of  heart; 
she  had,  moreover,  what  the  author  of 
Corinne'  did  not  pretend  to,  a  disdain  for 
oratory;  she  did  not  write.  The  sileni*  of 
minds  Like  hers  is  a  force  too.  Wiih  more 
vanity,  a  person  so  saperior  would  have 
sought  to  make  a  public  for  herself:  but 
Bahel  desired  only  friends.  She  spoke  to 
lunicate  the  life  that  was  in  her;  never 
le  speak  to  be  admired."  Goethe  testi- 
lal  she  is  a  "right  woman;  with  (he 


strongest  feelings  1  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
completes;  mastery  of  them."  Richter  ad- 
dresses her  by  the  title  gpfligelte,  "  winged 
one."     Such  a  Rahel  might  be  worth  knowing. 

We  find,  on  practical  inquiry,  that  Rahel 
was  of  Berlin  ;  by  birth  a  Jewess,  in  easy  not 
affluent  circumstances;  who  lived,  most!} 
there,  from  1771  to  1833.  That  her  youth 
passed  in  studies,  struggles,  disappointed  pas- 
sions, sicknesses,  and  other  sufferings  and  vi- 
vacities to  which  one  of  her  ei citable  organi- 
zation was  liable.  That  she  was  deep  in 
many  spiritual  provinces,  iu  poetry,  in  art,  in 
philosophy ; — the  first,  for  instance,  or  one  of 
the  first  to  recoguise  the  significance  nf 
Goethe,  and  teach  th'e  Schlegels  to  do  it.  That 
she  wrote  nothing;  but  thought,  did,  and 
spoke,  many  things,  which  attracted  notice, 
admiration  spreading  wider  and  wider.  That 
In  1814  she  became  the  wife  ofVarnhagen; 
(he  loved  wife,  though  her  age  was  forty-three, 
exceeding  his  by  some  twelve  years  or  more, 
and  she  could  never  boast  of  beauty.  That 
without  beauty,  without  wealth,  foreign  ce- 
lebrity, or  any  artificial  nimbus  whatsoever, 
she  had  grown  in  her  silently  progressive  way 
to  be  the  most  distinguished  woman  io  Berlin; 
admired,  partly  worshipped  by  all  manner  of 
high  persons,  from  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia 
downwards;  making  her  mother's,  and  then 
her  husband's  house  the  centre  of  an  alto- 
gether brilliant  circle  there.  This  is  the 
"  social  phenomenon  of  Kahel."  What  farther 
could  be  readily  done  to  understand  such  a 
social  phenomenon  we  have  endeavoured  to 
do;  with  what  success  the  reader  shall  see. 

Firs!  of  all,  we  have  looked  al  the  Portrait 
of  Rahol  given  in  these  volumes.  Ii  is  a  face 
full  of  thought,  of  aflbctioo,  and  enersy;  wilh 
no  pretensions  to  beauty,  yet  loveable  and  at- 
tractive in  a  singular  degree.  The  strong 
high  brow  and  still  eyes  are  full  of  contempla- 
tion; the  long  upper  lip  (sign  of  genius,  some 
say)  protrudes  itself  to  fashiim  a  curved 
mouth,  condemnable  in  academies,  yet  beauti- 
fully expressive  of  laughter  and  affection,  of 
strong  endurance,  of  noble  silent  scorn ;  the 
whole  countenance  looking  as  with  cheerful 
clearness  through  a  world  of  great  pain  and 
disappointment;  one  of  those  faces  which  the 
lady  meant  when  she  said.  "But  are  not  all 
beautiful  faces  ugly,  then,  to  begin  with  V  In 
(he  next  place,  we  have  read  diligently  what- 
soever we  could  anywhere  find  written  about 
Rahel;  and  have  to  remark' here  that  the  things 
written  about  her,  unlike  some  things  written 
by  her,  are  generally  easy  to  read.  Varnha- 
gen's  account  of  their  intercourse ;  of  his  first 
young  feelings  towards  her,  his  long  waiting 
and  final  meeting  of  her  in  snowy  weather 
under  the  Lindens,  in  company  with  a  lady 
whom  he  knew,  his  tremulous  speaking  to  her 
there,  the  rapid  progress  of  their  intimacy ; 
and  so  onwardu  to  love,  to  marriage;  all  this 
is  touching  and  beautiful;  a  Petrarcan  ro- 
mance, and  yet  a  reality  withal. 

Finally,  we  have  read  in  these  three  thick 
volumes  of  Letters, — (ill  in  the  second  thick  vo- 
lume, tne  re.iding  faculty  unhappily  broke 
down,  and   had   to   skip  largely  thenceforth, 

liy  diving  here  and  (here  al  a  venture  wilB 
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considerable  .intervals  !  Sach  is  the  melan- 
choly fact.  Il  musl  be  arged  in  defence  that 
these  volumes  are-  of  the  toughest  reading; 
calculated,  as  we  said  for  Germany,  rather  than 
for  England  or  us.  To  be  written  with  snoh 
indisputable  marlis  of  ability,  nay  of  genins, 
of  depth  and  sincerity,  they  are  the  heaviest 
business  we  perhaps  ever  met  with.  The  truth 
is,  ihey  do  no!  suit  us  at  all.  They  are  subjtc- 
iine  letters,  what  the  metaphysicians  call  sub- 
ject! ve,  not  oijecfisc,  the  grand  material  of  them 
is  endless  depicturing  of  moods,  sensations, 
miseries,  joys,  and  lyrical  conditions  of  the 
writer;  no  defioit'-  picture  drawn,  or  rarely 
any,  of  persons,  transactions,  or  evetits  which 
the  writer  stood  amidst :  a  wrong  material,  as 
it  seems  tons.  To  what  end  1  To  what  end  1 
we  always  ask.  Not  by  looking  at  itself,  but 
by  looking  at  thingi  ont  of  itself,  and  ascer- 
taining aud  ruling  these,  shall  the  mitid  become 
known.  "One  thing  above  all  other,"  says 
Goethe  once, "  I  have  never  ikoii^ht  abiml  Ihink- 
ing."  What  a  thrift  almost  of  itself  equal  to  a 
fortune  in  these  days ;  "bale  «i«  ant  Dcnken 
gdlachl .'"  But  how  ranch  wastefuller  still  il  is 
to  feet  about  Feeling!  One  is  wearied  of  that; 
the  healthy  sodI  avoids  that.  Thou  Shalt  look 
outward,  not  inward.  Gazing  inward  on  one's 
own  self, — why,  this  can  drive  one  mad,  like 
the  monks  of  Alhos,  if  at  last  too  long.  Un- 
profitable  writing  this  eatj'eciive  sort  does  seem ; 
— at  all  events,  to  the  present  reviewer,  nS  read- 
ing is  so  insupportahle.  Nay,  we  ask,  might 
not  the  world  be  entirely  deluged  by  it,  unless 
prohibited  J  Eveiy  mortal  is  a  miiirocosm;  to 
himself  a  mncrucosm,  or  universe  large  as 
nature;  aniversal  nature  would  barely  hold 
what  he  ttmld  say  about  himself.  Nota  dys- 
peptic  tailor  on  any  shopboard  of  this  city  hut 
could  furnish  all  England,  the  year  through, 
with  readingaboul  litmself,  about  his  emotions, 
and  internal  mypleries  of  wo  and  sensibility, 
if  England  would  read  him.  It  ' 
which  leads  no  whither ;  a  course  which  should 
be  avoided. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  such 
part  of  Kahel,  in  these  letters,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  vapourous,  vague.  Her  very  mode  of 
writing  is  complex,  nay,  is  careless,  incondite ; 
with  dashes  and  splashes,  with  notes  of  admi- 
ration, of  interrogation,  (nay.  both  together 
sometimes,)  with  involutions,  abruptness, 
whirls,  and  tortuosities ;  so  that  even  the 
grammatical  meaning  is  altogether  burden- 
some to  seize.  And  then  when  seized,  alas,  it 
is  as  we  say,  of  due  likeness  to  the  phraseo- 
logy; a  thing  crude,  not  articulated  into  pro- 
positions, but  flowing  out  as  in  bursts  of  inler- 
jeclion  and  exclamation.  Ko  wonder  the 
reading  faculty  breaks  down !  And  yet  we 
do  gather  gold  grains  and  precious  thought 
here  and  there ;  though  oat  of  large  wastes  of 
sand  and  quicksand.  In  fine,  it  becomes  clear, 
beyond  doubling,  both  that  this  Eahel  was  a 
woman  of  rare  gifts  and  worth,  a  woman  of 
true  genius;  and  also  that  her  genius  has 
passed  away,  and  left  no  impress  of  itself 
there  for  us.  These  printed  volumes  produce 
the  effect  not  of  speech,  but  of  multifarious, 
confused  winii-music.  It  seems  to  require 
the  aid  of  pantomime,  to  tell  us  what  it  means. 


But  after  all,  we  can  understand  bow  <alk  of 
that  kind,  in  an  expressive  ninth,  with  bright 
deep  eyes,  and  the  vivacity  of  social  move 
ment,  of  question  and  response,  may  havjbeeo 
delightful;  and  m<ireover  that,  for  those  to 
whom  they  vividly  recall  such  talk,  these  letters 
may  still  be  delightful.  HearMarquisdeCus- 
tine  a  little  farther: 

"You  could  not  speak  with  her  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  without  drawing  from  that  fountain 
of  light  a  shower  of  sparkles.  The  comic 
was  at  her  command  equally  with  the  highest 
degree  of  the  sublime.  The  proof  that  she 
was  natural  is,  that  she  understood  laughter  a: 
she  did  grief;  she  took  it  as  a  readier  means 
of  showing  truth  1  all  had  its  resotiance  in  her, 
and  her  manner  of  receiving  the  impressions 
which  you  wished  to  communicEite  to  her  mo- 
dified them  in  yourself:  you  loved  her  at  first 
because  she  had  admirable  gi^s ;  and  then, 
what  prevailed  over  every  tuing,  because  she 
was  entertaining.  She  was  nothing  for  you, 
or  she  was  all ;  and  she  could  be  all  to  several 
at  a  time  without  exciting  jealousy,  so  much 
did  her  noble  nature  participate  in  the  source 
of  all  life,  of  all  clearness.  When  one  has  lost 
in  youth  such  Criend,"  &o.,  &c.  ..."  It  seems  to 
me  you  might  define  her  in  one  word;  she  had 
the  head  of  a  sai:e  and  ihe  heart  of  an  apostle, 
and  in  spile  of  that,  she  was  a  child  and  a 
woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be.  Her  mind 
penetrated  into  the  obscurest  depths  of  nature ; 
she  was  a  thinker  of  as  much  and  more  clear- 
ness than  our  Theosophist  Saint  Maflin,  whom 
she  comprehended  and  admired ;  and  she  fell 
like  an  artist.  Her  perceptions  were  always 
double;  she  attained  the  sublimest  truths  by 
two  faculties  which  are  incompatible  in  ordi- 
nary men,  by  feeling  and  by  reflection.  Her 
friends  asked  of  themselves, — Whence  lame 
these  fl.ashes  of  genius  which  she  threw  from 
her  in  conversation!  Was  it  theelFectoflong 
studies!  Was  il  the  effect  of  sudden  inspi- 
rations ?  Il  was  the  intuition  granted  as  ri'- 
corapense  by  Heaven  to  souls  that  are  tmt. 
These  martyr  souls  wrestle  for  the  tiuth,  which 
they  have  a  forecast  of;  they  suffer  for  the  God 
whom  they  "love,  and  their  whole  life  is  the 
school  of  eternity."" 

This  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  clever  sen- 
timental marquis  is  not  at  all  incredible  to  ns, 
in  its  way :  yet  from  these  letters  we  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  produce  that  were  adequate 
to  make  it  good.  As  was  said  already,  it  is 
not  to  be  made  good  by  eicerpts  and  written 
docnmetils;  its  proof  resn  in  the  memory  of 
living  witnesses.  Meanwhile,  from  these  same 
wastes  of  sand,  and  even  of  quicksand  danger- 
ous to  linger  in,  we  will  try  to  gather  a  few 
grains  the  most  like  gold,  that  it  may  be  gnessed, 
by  the  charitable,  whether  or  not  a  Pactolus 
once  flowed  there  : 

"If  there  be  miracles,  they  are  those  that 
are  in  oar  breast ;  what  we  do  not  know,  we 
call  by  that  name.  How  astonished,  almost 
how  ashamed  are  we,  when  the  inspired  mc 
ment  comes,  and  we  get  to  know  them !" 

"  One  is  late  in  learning  Jo  lie  :  and  late  in 
learning  to  speak  the  truth." — "  I  cannot,  be- 
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caase  I  eannot  lie.  Fancy  not  that  I  take 
credit  for  it :  I  catiQot,  just  as  one  cannot  play 
upon  the  flute^" 

"In  the  meanest  hut  is  a  romance,  if  you 
knew  the  hearts  there." 

"  So  long  as  we  do  not  lake  even  the  injus- 
tice which  is  done  us,  and  which  forces  the 
buming  tears  from  us;  so  long  as  we  do  not 
^e  even  this  for  just  and  right,  we  are  in  the 
ihickesl  darkness,  without  dawn." 

"Manure  with  despair, — bat  let  it  be  genu- 
ine; and  you  will  have  a  noble  harvest." 

"True  misery  is  ashamed  of  itself :  hides 
itself,  and  does  not  complain.  You  may  know 
it  by  that." 

"  What  a  commonplace  man  !  If  he  did  not 
live  in  the  same  lime  with  us,  no  mortal  would 
mention  him." 

"Have  you  remarked  that  Homer,  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  the  water,  is  always  great; 
as  Goethe  is,  when  he  speaks  of  the  stars." 

"  If  one  were  to  say, '  Yoa  thi  ok  it  easy  lo 
be  origmal ;  but  no,  it  is  diiiicnlt ;  it  costs  a 
whole  life  of  labour  and  exertion,' — j'ou  would 
think  him  mad,  and  ask  no  more  questions  of 
him.  And  yet  his  opinion  would  be  altogether 
true,  and  plain  enough  withal.  Original,  I 
grant,  every  man  might  be,  and  must  be,  if 
men  did  not  almost  always  admit  mere  undi- 
gested hearsays  into  their  head,  and  Sing  them 
out  again  undigested.  Whoever  honestly  qiies- 
lions  himself  and  faithfully  answers,  is  busied 
continually  with  all  that  presents  itself  in  life ; 
and  19  incessantly  inventing,  bad  the  thing  been 
invented  never  so  long  before.  Honesty  be- 
lot^  as  a  Arst  condition  to  good  thinking ;  and 
there  are  almost  as  few  absolute  dances  as 
geniuses.  Genuine  dunces  would  always  be 
original ;  bnt  there  are  none  of  them  genuine : 
they  have  almost  always  understanding  enough 
lo  be  disbonesl." 

"He  (the  blockhead)  tumbled  ont  on  me 
his  definition  of  genius ;  the  trivial  old  dis- 
tinctions of  intellect  arid  heart;  as  if  there 
ever  was,  or  could  be,  a  great  intellect  with  a 

"Goethe!  When  t think  of  fiim,  tears  come 
into  my  eyes:  all  other  men  I  love  with  my 
own  strength;  he  teaches  me  to  love  with  his. 
MyPoell" 

"  Slave-trade,  war,  marriage,  working-class- 
es;— and  ihey  are  astonished,  and  keep  clout- 
ing and  remending  1" 

"  The  whole  world  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
tragic  aabarrai." 

".  .  .  .1  here,  Rahel  the  Jewess,  feel 
that  I  am  as  unique  as  the  greatest  appearance 
in  this  earth.  The  greatest  artist,  philosopher 
or  poet,  is  not  above  me.  We  are  of  the  same 
element ;  in  the  same  rank,  and  stand  together. 
Whichever  would  exclude  the  other,  excludes 
only  himself.  But  to  me  it  was  appointed  not 
to  write,  or  act,  but  to  live :  I  lay  in  embryo  till 
my  century ;  and  then  was,  in  outward  respects, 
sofinns  away. — It  is  for  this  reason  that  [  tell 
yon.  But  pain,  as  I  know  it,  is  a  life  too  :  and 
I  think  with  myself,  I  am  one  of  those  figures 
which  Humanity  was  fated  to  evolve,  and  then 
never  to  use  more,  never  lo  have  more;  Me 
no  one  can  comfort." — "Why  no!  be  beside 
nneself,  dear  friend  %     There  are  beautiful  pa- 


reniheaes  in  life,  which  belong  neither  (o  us  nor 
to  others:  beautiful  I  name  them,  because  they 
give  as  a  freedom  we  could  not  get  by  sound 
sense.  Who  would  volunteer  to  have  a  ner- 
vous fever!  And  yet  it  may  save  one's  life. 
I  love  rage  ;  I  use  it,  and  patronize  it." — "Be 
not  alarmed ;  I  am  commonly  calmer.  But 
when  I  write  lo  a.  friend's  heart,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  sultry  laden  horizon  of  my  soul  breaks 
out  in  lightning.  Heavenly  men  love  iighlning." 

"  Ta  Vamhageti.  .  .  One  thing  I  must  write 
to  thee ;  what  I  thought  of  lasl  night  in  bed, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  That  I,  as  a. 
relative  and  pupil  of  Sh^speare,  have,  from 
my  childhood  upwards,  occupied  myself  much 
with  death,  Ihou  mayesi  believe.  But  never 
did  my  own  death  afiect  me;  nay,  I  did  not 
even  thick  of  this  fact,  that  I  was  afTected  by 
it.  Now,  last  night  there  was  something  Ihad 
to  write  j  I  said  Varnhagen  must  know  this 
thing,  if  he  is  to  think  of  me  aOer  I  am  dead. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  must  die;  as  if  my 
heart  were  flitting  away  over  this  earth,  and  I 
must  follow  it;  and  ray  death  gave  mepily: 
for  never  before,  as  I  now  saw,  had  I  thought 
that  it  would  give  anybody  pity :  of  Ihee  I 
knew  it  would  do  so,  and  yet  il  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  had  seen  thfs,  or  known  thati 
had  never  seen  it  In  such  solitude  have  I  lived: 
comprehend  il!  I  thought,  when  I  am  dead, 
then  first  will  Varnhagen  know  what  suffer- 
ings I  had  ;  and  all  his  lamenting  will  be  in 
vain ;  the  figure  of  me  meets  him  again  through 
all  eternity  no  more;  swept  away  am  I  lAen,  as 
our  poor  Prince  Louis  is.  And  no  ore  can  be 
kind  to  me  then;  with  the  strongest  will,  with 
the  exertion  of  despair,  no  one;  and  this 
thought  of  thee  about  me  was  what  at  last  af- 
fected me.  I  must  write  of  this,  though  it  af- 
fiict  thee  never  so."  •  •  • 

"  To  Rose,  a  yomiger  liitcr,  m  btr  mm-riage  in 

Amsierdam. — Paris,    1901 ,  Since    thy 

lasl  letter  I  am  sore  downcast.  Gone  art  thou  I 
No  Rose  comes  stepping  in  to  me  with  true  foot 
and  heart,  who  knows  me  altogether,  knows 
all  my  sorrows  altogether.  When  I  am  sick  of 
t>ody  or  soul,  alone,  alone  thou  comest  not  to 
me  any  more;  thy  room  empty,  quite  empty, 
for  ever  empty.  Thou  art  away,  to  try  thy  for- 
tune. O  Heaven!  and  to  me  not  even  (rying 
is  permitted.  Am  not  fin  luck!  The  garden 
in  ihe  Lindenstrasse  where  we  used  lo  be  with 
Hanne  and  Fen— was  it  not  beautiful  1  I  will 
call  it  SiiM  njw  I  with  Hanne  and  Hanse  will 
I  go  often  thither,  and  none  shall  know  of  it. 
Dost  thou  recollectthat  night  when  I  was  loset 
out  with  Fink  the  time  before  lasl !  How 
thou  hadsl  to  sleep  np  stairs,  and  then  lo  slay 
with  mel  O  my  sister,  I  might  be  as  ill  again 
— though  not  for  that  cause ;  and  thou  loo, 
what  may  not  lie  before  thee!  But,  no,  thy 
name  is  Rose ;  thou  hast  blue  eyes,  and  a  far 
other  life  than  I  with  my  stars  and  black  ones. 

her  I  congratulate  her  from  the  heart;  the 
more  so  as  /can  never  give  her  such  a  plea- 
sure !  God  willed  it  not.  But  I,  in  her  place, 
would  have  great  pity  for  a  child  so  circum- 
stanced. Yet  let  her  not  lament  for  me.  I 
know  all  her  goodness,  and  thank  her  with  my 
soul.    Tell  her  I  have  the  fate  of  nations  and 
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of  the  greatest  men  before  my  ej'es  here :  they 
I,.-  go  tumbling  even  so  on  the  great  sea  of 
EiisL^uce,  motiniing,  sinking,  swallowed  up. 
From  of  ^d  all  men  have  seemed  to  me  like 
spring  blossoms,  which  the  wind  blows  off  and 
whirls;  none  knows  where  they  fall,  and  the 
fewest  come  to  froit." 

Poor  Rahel !  The  Frenchman  said  above 
she  was  an  artii^t  and  apn^ile,  yet  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  child  and  woman.  But  we  must 
slop  short.  One  other  little  scene,  a  scene 
from  her  death-bed  by  Varnhagen,  must  end 
the  tragedy : 

"  .  ...  She  said  to  me  one  morning,  alier  a 
dreadful  night,  with  the  penetrating  tone  of  thai 
lovely  voice  of  hers:  'O,  I  am  still  happy;  I 
am  God's  creature  aiifi;  He  knows  of  mej  I 
shall  come  !o  see  how  it  was  good  and  needful 
forme  to  suffer:  of  a  surety  I  had  something 
lo  learo  by  i!.  And  am  I  not  already  happy 
in  (his  trust,  and  in  all  the  love  thai  I  feel  and 

"In  this  manner  she  spoke,  one  day,  among 
other  things,  with  joyful  heartiness,  of  a  dream 
which  always  from  childhood  she  had  remem- 
bered and  taken  comfort  from.  '  In  my  seventh 
year,'  said  she,  'I  dreamt  that  I  saw  God  qoile 
near  me;  he  stood  expanded  above  me,  and 
his  mantle  was  the  whole  sky ;  on  a  corner  of 
this  mantle  I  had  leave  to  rest,  and  lay  there 
in  peaceable  felicity  till  1  awoke.  Ever  since, 
through  my  whole  life,  this  dream  has  return- 
ed on  me,  and  in  the  worst  times  was  present 
also  in  my  waking  moments,  and  a  heavenly 
comfort  to  me.  I  had  leave  lo  throw  myself 
at  God's  feet,  on  a  comer  of  his  mantle,  and 
he  screened  me  from  all  sorrow  there  :  He  per- 
mitted it.'  •  *  •  The  following  words, 
which  I  felt  called  lo  write  down  exactly  as  she 
spoke  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  are  also  re- 
markable:  'What  a  histoty!'  cried  she  with 
deep  emotion  :  '  A  ftigitive  from  Egypt  and 
Palestine  sm  I  here;  and  find  help,  love,  and 
kind  care  among  you.  To  thee,  dear  August, 
was  I  sent  by  this  guiding  of  God,  and  thou  lo 
me;  from  afar,  from  the  old  limes  of  Jacob 
and  the  Patriarchs !  With  a  sacred  joy  I  think 
of  this  my  origin,  of  all  this  wide  web  of  pre- 
arraogemenl.  How  Ihe  oldest  remembrances 
of  mankind  are  united  with  the  newest  reality 
of  things,  and  the  most  distant  times  and  places 
are  brought  together.  What  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  my  life  I  considered  as  the  worst  igno- 
miny, the  sorest  sorrow  and  misfortune,  that  I 
was  born  a  Jewess,  this  I  would  nol  part  with 
now  for  any  price.  Will  it  not  he  even  so  with 
these  pains  of  sickness  1  Shall  I  not  one  day 
mount  joyfully  aloil  on  ihem,  loo ;  feel  that  I 
could  nol  want  them  for  any  price  1  0  August, 
this  is  jnsl,  this  is  true;  we  will  try  to  go  on 
thus  !'  Thereupon  she  said,  with  many  tears, 
'  Dear  August,  my  hearl  is  refreshed  to  its  in- 
most ;  I  have  thought  of  Jesus,  and  wepl  over 
his  sorrows  ;  I  have  felt,  for  the  first  lime  felt, 
thaiheismy  Broiher.  And  Mary,  what  must 
she  have  suffered!  She  saw  her  beloved  Son 
in  agony,  and  did  nol  sink;  she  slood  at  Ihe  [ 
Cross.  That  I  could  nol  have  done ;  I  am  nol ! 
strong  enough  for  that.  Forgive  me,  God,  1 1 
confess  how  weak  I  am.'     •     ■     » 

"At  nightfall,  on  the  6th  of  March,  Rahel , 


fell  her.'jelf  easier  Ihan  for  long  before,  anj 
expressed  au  irresistible  desire  to  be  new 
dressed.  As  she  could  not  be  persuaded  from  it, 
this  was  done,  though  with  the  utmost  precau- 
tion. She  herself  was  busily  helpfnl  in  it,and 
signified  great  contentment  thai  she  had  got  ii 
accomplished.  She  felt  so  well  she  expected 
lo  steep.  She  wished  me  good-night,  and  bade 
me  also  go  and  sleep.  Even  Ihe  maid,  Dora, 
was  to  go  and  sleep  ;  however,  she  did  not. 

"  It  might  be  about  midnight,  and  I  was  stilt 
awake,  when  Dora  calledme:  'Iwas  to  come, 
she  was  much  worse.'  Instead  of  sleep,  Ra- 
hel had  found  only  suffering,  one  distress  added 
to  another;  and  now  all  had  combined  inio 
decided  spasm  of  the  breast.  I  found  her  ina 
slate  little  short  of  that  she  had  passed  six  days 
ago.  The  medicines  left  for  such  an  occar- 
rence  (regarded  as possible,not  probable)  were 
tried  ;  but  ibis  lime  with  little  effect  Tlie 
frightful  struggle  continued;  and  Ihe  beloved 
suffqrer,  writhing  in  Dora's  arms,  cried,  several 
times,  'This  pressure  against  her  breast  was 
nol  to  be  borne,  was  pushing  her  heart  out;* 
the  breathing,  too,  was  painfully  difficult.  She 
complained  thai '  it  was  getting  into  her  head 
now.  thai  she  felt  like  a  elond  there ;'  she  lean- 
ed back  with  thai.  A  deceptive  hope  of  some 
alleviation  gleamed  on  us  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  out  forever;  the  eyes  were  dimmed, 
Ihe  mouth  distorted,  the  limbs  lamed  I  In  this 
Slate  the  doctors  found  her;  Iheir  remedies 
were  all  bootless.  An  unconscious  hour  and 
half,  during  which  the  breasl  still  occasionally 
struggled  in  spasmodic  efforts — and  this  noble 
life  breathed  out  its  last.  The  look  I  got  then, 
kneeling  almost  lifeless  at  her  bed,  stamped 
itself,  glowing,  for  ever  into  my  hearl," 

So  died  Rahel  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  bora 
Levin,3  singular  biographic  phenomenon  of 
this  century ;  a  woman  of  genius,  of  true 
depth  and  worth,  whose  seclnded  life,  as  one 
cannot  hut  see,  had  in  it  a  greatness  far  be- 
yond what  has  many  times  fiicd  the  public  ad- 
miration of  ihe  whole  world;  a  woman  equal 
to  the  highest  thoughts  of  her  century;  in 
whom  il  was  nol  arrogance,  we  do  believe,  but 
a  just  self-consciousness,  to  feel  thai  "the 
highest  philosopher,  or  poet,  or  artist  was  nol 
above  her,  but  of  a  like  element  and  rank 
with  her."  That  such  a  woman  should  have 
lived  unknown  and,  as  it  were,  silent  to  the 
world,  is  peculiar  in  this  time. 

We  say  not  that  she  was  equal  to  De  SlaSl, 
nor  iheconlrary  ;  neilher  that  she  might  have 
written  De  Slael's  books,  nor  even  that  she 
might  not  have  written  far  better  books.  She 
has  ideas  unequalled  in  De  8ta£l;  a  sincerity, 
a  pure  tenderness  and  genuineness  which  that 
celebrated  person  had  not,  orhad  lost.  But  what 
then  1  The  snbjnnclLve,  the  optative  are  vague 
moods:  there  is  no  tense  one  can  found  on  bat 
Ihe  preterite  of  Ihe  indicative.  Enough  for  ns, 
Kahel  did  not  write.  She  sat  imprisoned,  or  it 
might  be  sheltered  and  fosieringly  embowered, 
in  those  circumsiances  of  hers ;  she  "  was  not 
appointed  to  write  or  to  act,  but  only  lo  live." 
Call  her  not  unhappy  on  that  account,  call  her 
not  useless;  nay,  perhaps,  call  her  happier 
and  Tisefnller.  Blessed  are  the  humble,  are 
they  that  are  not  known.  It  is  written,  "  Seek- 
S  I  3 
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est  thon  great  things,  seek  ihetn  nol;"  live 
where  Ihou  art,  only  live  wisely,  live  diligently. 
Rahel's  life  was  nol  an  idle  one  for  herself  or 
for  others  i  how  many  Sonis  may  "  the  sparkles 
showering  from  that  Ugh I-foun tain"  have 
kindled  and  illuminated;  whose  new  virtue  goes 
on  propagating  itself,  increasing  itself,  under  in- 
calcDiable  combinations,  and  will  be  found  in 
&r  places,  after  many  days !  Sheleft  no  stamp 
of  herself  on  paper;  but  inother  ways  doubt  it 
nol.tbe  virtneof  herworkingin  h  «o  Id  w  I 
"  'e  all  paper.   For  the  working  of  he  e    d 
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because  the  morning  papers  ha  e  n  men 
tioned  ill  Or  can  a  nothing  be  male  ne 
thing,  by  ever  so  moch  babbling  of  he  e 
Par  better,  probably,  that  no  mo  n  ng  o  e  en 
ing  paper  mentioned  if,  that  the  right  hand 
knew  not  what  the  left  was  doing '.  Rahel  m  ight 
have  written  hooks,  celebrated  books.  And  yet, 
what  of  books  1  Hasl  thou  not  already  a  bible 
to  write,  and  publish  in  print,  that  is  eternal; 
namely,  a  Life  to  leadt  Silence, too,  is  great; 
Uiere  should  be  great  silent  ones,  loo. 

Beautiful  il  is  to  see  and  understand  that  no 
worth,  known  orunknown,euw  die  even  in  this 
earth.  The  work  an  unknown  good  m:in  has 
done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden 


under  ground,  secretly  making  Ihe  groiiBcl 
green;  it  flows  and  flows,  il  joins  itself  with 
other  veins  and  veinlets ;  one  day  It  will  start 
forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well.  Ten  dumb 
centuries  had  made  the  speaking  Danie;  a 
well  he  of  many  veinlels.  William  Bumes,  or 
Bums,  was  a  poor  peasant;  conid  not  prosper 
in  his  "seven  acres  of  nursery-ground,"  nor 
any  enterprise  of  trade  and  ii.il;  had  to  "IhU; 
a  factor's  snash,"  and  read  aiiorney  leliers,  in 
h  s  poor  hut,  "  which  threw  us  all  into  tears;" 
a  man  of  no  money-capital  at  all.  of  no  account 
a  all ;  yet  a  brave  man,  a  wise  and  just,  in 
e  fortune  faithful,  unctni^uerahle  lo  the 
de  Ih.  And  there  wept  wiihal  among  the 
o  ers  a  boy  named  Rohei-l,  with  a  heart  of 
e  ting  piiy,  of  greatness  and  fiery  wrath;  and 
his  voice,  fashioned  here  by  this  poor  father, 
does  il  nol  already  reach,  like  a  great  elegy, 
like  a  stem  prophecy,  to  the  ends  of  the  world  1 
"  Let  me  make  the  songs,  and  yon  shai!  make 
the  laws !"  What  chancellor,  king,  senator, 
begirt  with  never  such  samptnosity,  dyed  vel- 
vet, blaring,  and   celebrity,  could  you   have 

that  William  Burns!  Courage!— 

We  take  leave  of  Vamhagen  with  Ime  good- 
will, and  heanily  Ib.mk  bira  for  Ihe  pleasure 
'  '  '  he  has  given  us. 


PETITION  ON  THE  GOPY-HIGIIT  BILL. 


[IB 


(LownoN)  El  AS 


i,  1839.] 


To  the  Hononrahie  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land in  Parliament  assembled,  the  Petition  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Wriler  of  Books, 
Hnmbly  showeth. 

That  your  peiiiioner  has  written  certain 
books,  being  incited  iherelo  by  various  inno- 
cent or  laudable  considerations,  chiefly  by  the 
thoi^ht  that  said  books  might  in  Ihe  end  be 
found  <o  be  worth  something. 

That  your  pelilioner  had  nol  the  happiness 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg,  or  any  Pub- 
lisher, Bepublisher,  Printer,  Bookseller,  Book- 
buyer,  or  other  the  like  man  or  body  of  men. 
any  encouragement  or  countenance  in  writing 
of  said  books,  or  lo  discern  any  chance  of  re- 
ceiving such ;  but  wrote  them  by  effort  of  his 
own  and  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

That  all  nseful  labour  is  worthy  of  recom- 
pense; that  all  honest  labour  is  worthy  of  ihe 
chance  of  recompense;  that  the  giving  and 
assuring  lo  each  man  what  recompense  his 
labour  has  actually  meriied,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  business  of  all  Legislation,  Polity,  Govern- 
ment, and  Social  Arrangement  whatsoever 
among  men; — a  business  indispensable  to  at- 
tempt, impossible  lo  accomplish  accurately, 
difl^cult  to  accomplish  without  inaccuracies 
>hal  become  enormous,  on  supportable,  and  the 
parent  of  Social  Confusions  which  never  alio- 
eether  end. 

That  your  petitioner  does  not  undertake  lo 


say  what  recompense  in  money  this  labour  of 
his  may  deserve ;  whether  ii  deserve  any  re- 
compense in  money,  or  whether  money  in  any 
quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like. 

Thai  Ihis  his  labour  has  found  hitherto,  in 
money  or  money's  worth,  small  recompense  or 
none ;  that  he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  its  ever 
iinding  recompense,  but  thinks,  that,  if  so,  it 
will  be  at  a  distant  lime,  when  he,  the  laborer, 
will  probably  no  longer  be  in  need  of  money, 
and  those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need 
of  it. 

That  the  law  does  at  least  protect  all  persons 
in  selling  the  production  of  their  labour  at  what 
they  can  get  for  il,  in  all  market  places,  lo  all 
lengths  of  lime.  Much  more  than  this  the  law 
does  to  many,  but  so  much  it  does  to  all,  and 
less  ihan  ihis  to  none. 

That  your  petitioner  cannot  discover  him- 
self 10  have  done  unlawfully  in  this  his  said 
labour  of  writing  books,  or  lo  have  become 
criminal,  or  have  forfeiled  the  law's  protection 
thereby.  Contrariwise  your  petitioner  believes 
firmly  thai  he  is  innocent  in  said  labour;  Ihat 
if  he  be  found  in  the  long  rnn  lo  have  wrillen 
a  genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein, 
and  desert  towards  England  and  English  and 
other  men,  will  be  considei^ble,  not  easily  esti- 
mable in  money;  Ihat  on  ihe  otherhand,  if  his 
book  prove  false  and  ephemeral,  he  and  it  will 
be  abolished  and  forgotieSj  and  no  harm  dune. 
-ahyGoO'^Ic 
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That,  in  Ihis  manner,  your  petitioner  piays 
no  unfair  game  against  ihe  world ;  his  slate 
being  life  itself,  so  lo  speak,  (fur  the  penalty  is 
death  by  siarvaiion,)  and  the  world's  stalie 
nothing  till  once  it  see  the  dice  thrown ;  so 
that  in  any  case  the  world  cannot  lose. 

That  in  Ihe  happy  and  long-doubtful  event 
of  the  game's  going  in  his  favour,  your  peti- 
tioner submits  that  the  small  winnings  thereof 
do  belong  to  him  or  his,  and  that  no  other 
mortal  has  justly  eitlier  part  or  lot  in  them 
nil.  now,  henceforth,  or  for  ever. 


May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable 
ouse  to  protect  him  in  said  happy  and  long- 
doubtfol  event;  and  (by  passing  your  Copy- 
Right  Bill)  forbid  all  Thomas  Teggs  and 
other eitraneons persons, entirely  unconcerned 
this  adventure  of  his,  lo  steal  from  him  his 
small  B'iiiuings,  for  a  space  of  sixty  years  at 
the  shortest.  After  sixty  years,  unless  your 
Honourable  House  provide  oiherwise,  Ihey 
may  begin  to  steal. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Thdjias  Caulile. 


DK,  FRAN  CI  A.* 


[FOKEISN    QUAH- 

r,  confused  South  American  revolution, 
et  of  revolutions,  like  the  South  American 
iclf,  is  douhtless'a  great  confused 
;  worthy  of  better  knowledge  than 
men  yet  have  of  it-  Several  books,  of  which 
we  here  name  a  few  known  to  us,  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  j  but  bad  books  mostly, 
and  productive  of  almost  no  effect.  The  heroes 
of  South  America  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
pictnring  any  image  of  themselves,  much  less 
any  true  image  of  themselves,  in  the  Cis-Atlan- 
tic  mind  or  memory. 

Iturbide,  "  Ihe  Napoleon  of  Mexico,"  a  great 
man  in  that  narrow  country,  who  was  he?  He 
made  Ihe  thrice-celebrated  "  Plan  of  Iguala;" 
a  constitution  of  no  continuance.    He  became 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  most  serene  "Augustin 
I. :"  was  deposed,  batiished  to  Leghorn,  to  Lon- 
don;  decided  on  returning; — landed  on  the 
shoreatTampico,and  was  there  met,  and  shot; 
ibis,  in  a  vague  sort,  is  what  the  world  knows 
of  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  most  serene  j 
gustin  the  First,  most  unfortnnate  Augu^ 
die  Last.    He  did  himself  publish  memoirs 
inemoria!s,-|-  hut  few  can  read  them.   Oblivi 
and  the  deserts  of  Panama,  have  swallov 
Ihis  brave  Don  Angustin  ;  vole  airnii  siiim. 

And   Bolivar,  "the  Washington  of  Colum- 
bia," Liberator  Bolivar,  he  loo  is  gone  without 
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4.  AniKio's  Hdgn  of  Timr,    By  Ihi 
don,  IBS9. 

5,  Letara  m  South  Anurica.    By  the  same.    3  vols. 
London.  1343. 

e.  Travilt  in  CkUe  snd  La  FlaU.    By  John  Mi«rs. 

7,  Memoiri  cf'(te,ar«lAmer.  in  tin  Stnics  ef  tU  Be- 
Public  l.ife™f\uif««lii  de  KurGde;  wtill'n'by  Him- 
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fame.  Melancholy  lithographs  represent 
IS  a  long-faced,  square-browed  man ;  of 
i,considerale,™njtH™»/i/ considerate  aspect, 
mildly  aquiline  form  of  nose ;  with  terrible 
igularity  of  jaw ;  and  dark  deep  eyes,  some- 
what 100  close  together,  (for  which  latter  cir- 
lance  we  earnestly  hope  the  lithograph 
alone  is  to  blame :)  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar ! — 
n  of  much  hard  fighting,  hard  riding,  of 
.fold  achievements,  distresses,  heroisms 
liisirionisms  in  this  world  ;  a  many-coun- 
selled, much-enduring  man ;  now  dead  and 
gone ; — of  whom,  except  that  melancholy  litho- 
graph, the  cultivated  European  public  knows 
as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  he  not  fly  hither 
and  thither,  of>en  in  the  most  desperste  man- 
ner, with  wild  cavalry  clad  in  blankets,  with 
War  of  Liberation,  "  to  the  death  1"  Clad  in 
blankets,  ponchs!  the  South  Americans  call 
them;  it  is  a  square  blanket,  with  a  short  slit 
in  the  centre,  which  you  draw  over  your  head, 
and  so  leave  hanging;  many  a  liberative  cava- 
lier has  ridden,  in  those  hot  climates,  without 
further  dress  at  all ;  and  fought  handsomely 
too,  wrapping  the  blanket  roand  his  arm,  when 
it  came  to  the  chaise. 

Wiih  such  cavaJry,and  artillery  and  infantry 
to  match,  Bolivar  has  ridden,  fighting  all  the 
way,  through  torrid  deserts,  hot  mud  swamps, 
through  ice-chasms  beyond  the  curve  of  per- 
petual frost, — mcu'e  miles  than  Ulysses  ever 
sailed ;  let  the  coniing  Homers  take  note  of  it. 
He  has  marched  over  the  Andes  more  than 
once;  a  feat  analogous  to  Hannibal's;  and 
seemed  lo  think  little  of  it.  Ofien  beaten, 
banished  from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned 
again,  truculently  fought  again.  He  gained  in 
the  Cumana  regions  the  "  immorlal  victory" 
of  Carababo  and  several  others ;  under,  him 


the  last  lime,  burnt  powder  in  those  latitudes, 
and  then  fled  withonC  return.  He  was  Dicta- 
tor, Liberator,  almost  emperor,  if  he  had  lived. 
Some  three  times  over  did  he,  in  solemn 
Columbian  parliament,  Jay  down  his  Dictator 
ship  with  Wasninf  ion  eloquence ;  ana  as  often 
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OD  pressiDg  request,  take  it  up  again,  being  a 
man  m dispensable.  Thrice,  or  at  least  twice, 
did  he,  in  different  places,  painfully  construct 
It  Free  CoDsiilutioii ;  consisting  of  "  two  cham- 
bers, and  a  supreme  governor  for  life  with 
liberty  to  name  his  successor,"  the  reasonablest 
democratic  constitution  you  could  well  con- 
struct; and  twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the 
people,  on  trial,  declare  it  disagreeable.  He 
was  of  old,  well  known  in  Paris ;  in  the  disso- 
lute, the  philosophico-polilical  and  other  cii^ 
cies  there.  He  has  shone  in  inany  a  gay 
Parisian  soiree,  this  Simon  Bolivar;  and  he, 
in  his  later  years,  in  anturan,  18S5,  rode 
triumphant  into  Potosi  and  the  fabulous  Inca 
Cities,  with  clouds  of  feathered  Indians  somer- 
setting  and  warwhopping  round  him" — and 
"  as  the  famed  Cerro,  metalliferous  Moantain, 
came  in  sight,  the  bells  all  pealed  out,  and 
there  was  a  thunder  of  artillery,"  says  General 
Miller !  If  this  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Folytlas  and 
PolymeliSi  a  much  enduring  and  many  coun- 
selled man;  where  was  there  onel  Truly  a 
Ulysses  whose  history  were  worth  its  ink, — 
had  the  Homer  that  coutd  do  it,  made  his  ap- 
pearance 1 

Of  General  San  Martin,  too,  there  will  be 
something  to  he  said.  General  San  Martin, 
■vhen  we  last  saw  him,  twenty  years  ago  or 
"■. — through  the  organs  of  the  authentic 
s^Dtaft  Mr.  Miers, — .had  a  handsome  house 
in  Mendoza,  and  "his  own  portrait,  as  I  re- 
marked, hung  lip  between  those  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington."  In  Mendnaa, 
cheerful,  mudbuiJt,  whitewashed  Town,  seated 
at  the  eastern  ba^e  of  the  Andes,  "  with  its 
shady  public  walk  well  paved  and  swept;" 
looking  out  pleasantly,  on  this  hand,  over  wide 
horizons  of  Pampa  wilderness;  pleasantly  on 
that,  to  the  Rocky-chain,  Cordillera  they  call  it, 
mi  the  sky-piercing  Mountains,  capt  in  snow, 
•r  with  volcanic  fumes  issuing  from  them : 
there  dwell  General  £i-Generalissimo  San 
Martin,  ruminating  past  adventures  over  half 
the  world  ;  and  had  his  portrait  hung  up  be- 
tween Wapoleon's  and  the  Duke  of  Weilin^- 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Marlins 
march  over  the  Andes  in  Chile  1  It  is  a  feat 
worth  lookitjg  at;  comparable,  most  likely,  to 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  while  there 
was  yet  tto  Simplon  or  Mont-Cinis  highway; 
and  it  transacted  itstif  in  the  year  ISIT. 
South  American  armies  think  little  of  picking 
their  way  through  the  gullies  of  the  Andes ;  so 
the  Buenos-.A.yres  people,  having  driven  out 
their  own  Spaniards,  and  established  the  reign 
•f  frydom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner, 
thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
outof  Chile,  and  establish  the  reign  of  freedom 
there  also  instead:  whereupon  San  Martin, 
commander  at  Mendoza,  was  appointed  to  do 
it.  By  way  of  preparation,  for  he  began  from 
■far,  San  Martin,  while  an  army  is  getting 
»eady  at  Mendoza,  assembles  "at  the  fon  of 
San  Carlos  by  the  Agoanda  river,"  some  days' 
journey  to  the  south,  all  attainable  tribes  of 
'Jie  Pehuetiche  Indians,  to  a  solemn  Palaver, 
vo  they  name  it,  and  civic  entertainment,  on 
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the  esplanade  there.  The  ceremonies  and  de- 
liberations, as  described  by  General  Miller,  are 
somewhat  surprising;  still  more  the  conclud- 
ing civic  feast,  which  lasts  fur  three  days,  which 
consists  of  horses'  desh  for  the  solid  part,  and 
horses'  blood  with  ardenrspirits  ad  libitian  for 
[he  liquid,  consumed  with  such  alacrity,  with 
such  results  as  one  may  fancy.  However,  the 
women  had  prudently  removed  all  the  arms 
beforehand!  nay,  "five  or  six  of  these  poor 
women,  taking  il  by  turns,  were  always  found 
in  a  sober  state,  watching  over  the  rest;"  so 
that  comparatively  little  misohief  was  done, 
and  only  "one  or  two"  deaths  by  quarrel  took 
place. 

The  Pehuenches  having  drunk  Iheir  ardent- 
water  and  horses'  blood  in  this  manner,  and 
sworn  eternal  friendship  lo  San  Martin,  went 
home,  and — communicated  to  his  enemies, 
across  the  Andes,  the  road  he  meant  to  take. 
This  was  what  San  Martin  had  foreseen  and 
meant,  the  knowing  man!  He  hastened  his 
preparations,  got  his  artillery  slung  on  poles, 
his  men  equipt  with  knapsacks  and  haversacks, 
his  mules  in  readiness;  and,  in  all  stillness, 
set  forth  from  Mendoza  by  another  road.  Few 
things  in  late  war,  according  to  General  Mil 
ler,  have  been  more  noteworthy  than  this 
march.  The  long  stra^ling  line  of  soldiers, 
>ix  thonsand  and  odd,  with  their  qiiadrapeds 
and  baggage,  winding  through  the  heart  of  the 
Andes,  breakiing  for  a  brief  moment  the  old 
abysmal  solitudes! — For  you  farre  along,  on 
some  narrow  roadway,  through  stony  laby- 
rinths; huge  rock-mountains  hanging  over 
your  head,  on  this  hand  ;  and  under  your  feet, 
im  that,  the  roar  of  mountain-cataracts,  horror 
of  bottiimless  chasms ; — the  very  winds  and 
echoes  howling  on  yon  in  an  almost  preter- 
natural manner.  Towering  rock-barriers  rise 
sky-high  before  you,  and  behind  you,  and 
around  you ;  intricate  the  outgate  I  The  road- 
way is  narrow !  fooling  none  of  the  best.  Sharp 
turns  there  are,  where  it  will  behove  you  to 
mind  your  paces ;  one  false  step,  and  you  will 
need  no  second;  in  the  gloomy  JHWS  of  the 
abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectral  winds 
howl  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  the  sus- 
pension bridges,  made  of  bamboo  and  leather, 
though  they  swing  like  see-saws  ;  men  are 
stationed  with  lassos,  (o  gin  you  dexterously, 
and  fish  you  up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip 

Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San  Mar- 
tin march;  straight  towards  San  lago,  to  fight 
the  Spaniards  and  deliver  Chile.  For  am- 
munition waguns  he  had  soirnf,  sledges,  canoe- 
shaped  boxes,  made  of  dried  buil's-hidc.  His 
cannons  were  carried  on  the  back  of  mules, 
each  cannon  on  two  mules  judicioosly  haroesB- 
ed:  on  the  packsaddle  of  your  foremost  mule, 
there  rested  with  firm  girths  a  long  strong 
pole ;  the  other  end  of  which  (faiM  end,  we 
suppose)  rested,  with  like  girths,  on  the  pack- 
saddle  of  the  hindmost  mule ;  your  cannon 
was  slung  with  leathern  straps  on  this  pole, 
and  so  travelled,  swaying  and  dangling,  yet 
moderately  secure.  In  ihe  knapsack  of  each 
soldier  was  eight  days'  provender,  dried  beef 
ground  into  snuff.powder,  with  a  modicum  of 
pepper,  and  a  slight  seasoning  of  biscuit  or 
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raaizemeal ;  "  store  of  onions,  of  garlic,"  was 
not  wanting!  Paraguay  lea  couid  be  boiled  at 
evenlide,  by  fire  of  scrub-bushes,  or  almost 
of  rock-lichens  or  dried  mule-dung.  No  further 
baggage  was  permitted:  each  soldier  lay,  at 
night,  wrapt  in  his  yoncAo,  wilh  his  knapsack 
for  pillow,  under  Ihe  canopy  of  heaven ;  lulla- 
bied  by  hard  travail :  and  sank  soon  enough 
inio  sieady  nose-melody,  into  the  foolisliesl 
rough  colt-dance  of  unimaginable  Dreams. 
Had  he  not  left  much  behind  him  iu  Ihe  Pam- 
pas,— mother,  mistress,  what  not;  and  was 
like  to  find  somewhat,  if  he  ever  got  across  to 
Chile  living!  What  an  entity,  one  of  those 
nighl-leaguers  of  San  Martin;  all  steadily 
snoring  there,  in  Ihe  heart  of  the  Andes,  under 
the  eternal  stars  I  Wayworn  sentries  with 
difficulty  keep  themselves  awake:  tired  mules 
chew  barley  rations,  or  doze  on  three  legs; 
the  feeble  watchlire  will  hardly  kindle  a  cigar ; 
Canopus  and  the  Southern  Cross  glitter  down ; 
and  all  snores  steadily,  begirt  by  granite 
deserts,  looked  on  by  the  constellations  in  thai 
manner!  San  Martin's  improvident  soldiers 
ale  oul  their  week's  rations  almost  in  half  the 
tinic  i  and  for  Ihe  last  three  days,  had  to  rush 
on,  spurred  by  hunger:  this  also  ihe  knowing 
San  Martin  had  foreseen;  and  knew  that  they 
could  bear  il,  these  rugged  Gtuithoi  of  his; 
nay,  thai  ihey  would  march  all  the  faster  for  il. 
On  the  eighth  day,  hungry  as  wolves,  swift 
and  sudden  as  a  torrent  from  the  mountains, 
Ihey  disembogued;  straight  towards  San  lago, 
lo  the  astonishment  of  men ; — struck  the 
douhly  astonished  Spaniards  into 
givings;  and  then,  in  pitched  fight,  after  due 
manreuvres,  into  total  defeat  on  the  "  Plains 
of  Maypo,"  and  again,  positively  for  the  last 
time,  on  Ihe  Plains  or  Heights  of  "Chacabuco;" 
and  completed  the  "deliverance  of  Chile,"  as 
was  thought,  for  ever  and  a  day- 
Alas,  the  "deliverance  Of  Chile  was  but 
commenced;  very  far  from  completed.  Chile, 
after  many  more  deliverances,  up  lo  this  hour, 
is  always  bul  "delivered,"  from  one  set  of 
evildoers  to  another  set!  San  Martin's  Ma- 
nceuvres  to  liberate  Peru,  to  unite  Peru  and 
Chile,and  become  some  Washington-NapoN 
of  the  same,  did  not  prosper  so  well.  The 
suspicion  of  mankind  had  to  rouse  itself; 
Liberator  Bolivar  had  to  be  called  in;  and 
some  revolution  or  two  to  take  place  in  the 
interim.  San  Martin  sees  himself  peremptorily, 
though  with  courtesy,  complimented  over  the 
Andes  again ;  and  in  due  leisure,  al  Mendoza, 
bangs  his  portrait  between  Napoleon's 
Wellington's.  Mr.  Miers  considered  hii 
fairspoken,  obliging,  if  somewhat  artful  t 
Might  not  the  Chilenos  as  well  have  i 
him  for  their  Napoleon!  They  have  gone 
ferther,  and,  as  yet,  fared  little  beiler! 

The  world-famous  General  O'Higgi 
example,  he,  after  some  revolution  or  Iwo, 
became  Director  of  Chile ;  but  so  terribly  bam. 
pered  by  "  class-legislation,"  and  the  like, 
what  could  he  make  of  il!  Almost  nothing! 
O'Higgins  is  clearly  of  Irish  breed;  and, 
though  a  Chileno  born,  and  "natural  son  o' 
Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  formerly  the  Spa- 
nish Viceroy  of  Chile,"  carries  his  Hibernian, 
ism  iu  his  very  face.    A  mosl  i:hecry,  jovial, 
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radiant  with   peplicilv, 
ma    manifold   effectuality   in 
1     Of  his  battles  and  adven- 
luckier  epic   writer  sing  or 
thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  will 


always  remember:  his  father 
towards   Chile   in   the   matter  of    highways. 
Till   Don  Ambrosio  arrived  to  govern  Chile, 
le  half  century  ago,  there  probably  was  not 
lade  road  of  ten  miles  long  from  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn.    Indeed,  eicep!  his  roads,  we  fear 
■'    :e  is  hardly  any  yel.     One  omits  the  old 
a  causeways,  as   too  narrpw  (being  only 
!e  feel  broad)  and  altogether  unfrequenled 
the   actual   ages.     Don   Ambrosia   made, 
with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance  and 
skill,  iu   every  direction,  roads.    From   San 
lago   to  Valparaiso,   where  only   sure-footed 
mules  with  their  packsaddles  carried  goods, 
there  can  now  wotxlen-aaled  cars,  loud-sound- 
any  kind  of  vehicle,  commodiously  roll. 
It  was  he  that  shaped  these  passes,  through  Ihe 
Andes,  for  most  part;  hewed  them  out  from 
ile-lracks  into  roads,  certain  of  ihem.    And 
think  of  his  caeunlia!.    Always  on  the  higher 
hospitable  solitudes,  al  every  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, stands  a  trim  brick  cottage,  or  fashucha, 
■hloh  the  forlorn  traveller,  introducing 
himself,  finds  covert  and  grateful  safety ;  nay 
food  and  refection, — for  there  are  "iron  boxes" 
of   pounded   beef   or  other  provender,   iron 
boxes  of  charcoal ;  to  all  which  the  traveller, 
having  bargained  with  the  Posl-office  authori- 
irries  a  key.*     Steel  and  linderarenot 
ig  lo  him,  nor  due  iron   skillet,  wilh 
from  the  stream :   Ihere  he,  striking  a 
iooks  hoarded  victuals  at  eventide,  amid 
lely  pinnacles  of  the  world,  and  blesses 
nor  O'Higgins.     With   "both    hands." 
it  may  he  hoped, — if  there  is  vivacity  of  mind 

It  affects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Miers,  (hat  the  war  of  liberty  has  half 

ned  these  O'Higgins  caiueh-Jt.  Patriot  sol- 
diers, in  want  of  more  warmth  than  the  char- 
coal box  could  yield,  have  not  scrupled  to  tear 
down  Ihe  door,  doorcase,  or  whatever  wooden 
Ihing  could  be  come  al,  and  bum  it,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  storm-stayed  travel- 
ler, who  sometimes,  in  threatening  weather, 
has  to  linger  here  for  days,  "for  fifteen  days 
together,"  does  not  lift  both  his  hands,  aid 
bless  the  Palriol  soldier! 

Nay,  it  appe.irs,  the  O'Higgins  roads,  even 
in  the  plain  country,  have  not,  of  late  years, 
been  repaired,  or  in  the  least  attended  to,  eit 
distressed  was  the  finance  department;  and 
are  now  fast  verging  towards  impassability 
and  the  condition  of  mule-tracks  again.  Whal 
a  sel  of  animals  are  men  and  Chileno« '  If  an 
O'Higgins  did  not  now  and  then  appear  among 
them,  what  would  become  of  the  unforlunales' 
Can  you  wonder  that  an  O'Higgins  somelirael 
loses  temper  wilh  them ;  units  the  persuasive 
outspread  hand,  clutching  some  sharpest  hide 
,  whip,  some  terrible  sword  of  justice  or  gallowB 
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Ibsso  therewith,  instead, — and  be'rom'is  a  Dr. 
Fraiicia  now  and  then  !  Both  ths  O'Higgins 
and  Francia,  il  seems  probat  e,  are  phases 
of  the  same  character;  both,  ^n*  begins  to 
fear,  are  indispensable  from  ti.  e  to  lime,  in  a 
world  inhabited  by  men  and  (   lilenos  '. 

As  to  O'Hi^ins  the  Second  /Mriot,  Natural 
son  O'HiHgins,  he,  as  we  sai'l,  had  almost  no 
success  noatever  as  a  gpvernor;  being  ham- 
pered by  class-legislation.  Alas,  a  governor 
itt  Chile  cannot  sacceed.  A  governor  there 
has  to  resign  himself  to  the  want  of  success ; 
and  should  say,  in  cheerful  interrogative  tone, 
like  that  Pope  elect,  who,  showing  himself  on 
the  balcony,  was  greeted  with  mere  howls, 
"  Non  piBtemtno  at pi^/olo .'" — and  (hereupon  pro- 
ceed cheerfully  to  Ihe  ntxt  fact.  Governing  is  a 
rude  business  everywhere;  but  in  SoathAme- 
rica  it  is  of  quile  primitive  rudeness ;  they 
have  no  parliametitary  way  of  changing  minis- 
tries as  yet;  nothing  but  the  rude  primitive 
way  of  hanging  Ihe  old  ministry  on  gibbets, 
that  ihe  new  may  be  installed  !  Their  govern- 
ment has  altered  its  name,  sa^/s  'he  sturdy  Mr. 
Miers,  rendered  sulky  by  wh;.l  he  saw  there ; 
altered  its  name,  but  ils  natur;  ciinlinues  as 
before.  Shameless  peculalioa,  malversation, 
that  is  their  governmenl :  op,  ressiou  formerly 
by  Spanish  officials,  now  by  latiire  hacienda- 
ios,  land-proprietors, — (he  thing  called  justice 
still  at  a  great  dislance  fr\iii  them,  says  the 
sulky  Mr.  Miers! — ^es,  btl.  coming  always, 
answer  we ;  every  new  gibt*ling  of  an  old  in- 
effectual ministry  bringing  justice  somewhat 
nearer !  Nay,  as  Miers  himself  has  to  admit, 
certain  improvements  are  already  indisputa' 
ble.  Trade  everywhere,  in  spite  of  multiples 
confusions,  has  increased,  is  increasing:  the 
days  of  somnolent  monopoly  and  the  old  Ac- 
apulco  ship  are  gone,  quite  over  the  horizon. 
Two  gooiC  or  partially  good  measures,  the 
very  necessity  of  things  has  everywhere 
brought  about  in  those  poor  countries ;  clip- 
ping of  the  enormous  1>at-wings  of  the  clergy, 
and  emancipatiitg  of  the  slaves.  Bat-wings, 
we  say;  for  truly  the  Sooth  American  clergy 
had  grown  to  be  as  a  kind  of  bat-vampires  : — 
readers  have  heard  of  that  bnge  South  Ameri- 
can blood-sucker,  which  fixes  ais  bill  in  youi 
circulating  vital-fluid  as  yon  lie  asleep,  and 
there  sucks ;  waving  you  with  the  miitio 
of  its  detestable  leather  wings  into  everdeepi 
sleep ;  and  so  drinking  till  it  is  satisfied,  and 
you^o  not  awaken  any  more!  The  South 
American  governments,  all  in  natural  feud 
with  the  old  church-dignitaries,  and  likewise 
all  in  great  straits  for  cash,  have  everywhere 
confiscated  the  monasteries,  cashiered  the  dis- 
obedient dignitaries,  melted  Ihe  superfluous 
church-plate  into  piasters;  and,  on  [he  whole, 
shorn  the  urings  of  their  vampire ;  so  that  if  it 
still  sack,  you  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
awakening  before  death ! — Then  again,  Iht 
very  want  of  soldiers  of  liberty  led  to  thi 
emancipating  of  blacks,  yellows,  and  othe' 
coloured  persons;  yonr  mulatto,  nay  you 
negro,  if  well  drilled,  will  stand  fire  as  welt  as 
another. 

Poor  South  American  emancipators ;  they 
begaii  with  Volney.  Raynal  and  Company,  at 
'liat  gospel  of  ScciaJ  Contract  and  the  Bights 


of  Man;  under  the  most  unpropilious  circutu 
stances;  and  have  hitherto  got  only  to  the 
length  we  see  1  Nay  now,  il  seems,  they  do 
possess  "  universities,"  which  are  at  least 
schools  with  other  than  monk  teachers ;  ihey 
have  got  libraries,  though  as  yet  almost  no- 
body reads  them,  and  our  friend  Miers,  re 
peatedly  knocking  at  all  doors  of  the  Grand 
Chile  National  Library,  could  never  to  this 
hour  discover  where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to 
content  himself  with  looking  in  through  the 
windows."  Miers,  as  already  hinted,  deside- 
unspeakable  improvemeiits  in  Chile  j— 
desiderates,  indeed,  as  The  basis  of  all,  an  im- 
oense  increase.of  soap-and-water.  Yes,  thou 
turdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be  removed, 
whatever  improvements,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
may  be  intended  neitl  According  to  Miers, 
open,  still  more  the  secret  personal  nasti- 
s  of  those  remote  populations,  rises  almost 
towards  the  sublime.  Finest  silks,  gold  bro- 
cades, pearl  necklaces,  and  diamond  ear-drops, 
security  against  il:  alas,  all  is  not  gold 

putrid   fish-skin !      Decided,   enormously   in- 
creased appliance  of  soap-and-water,  in  all  ils 
branches,  with  all  its  adjuncts ;  this,  according 
would  be  an  improvement.  He  says 
also  ("in  his  haste,"  as  is  probable,  like  the 
Hebrew  Psalmist)  that  all  Chileno  men  are 
liars ;  all,  or  in  appearance,  all !     A  people 
il  uses  almost  no  soap,  and  speaks  almost 
truth,  but  goes  about  in  that  fashion,  in  a 
stale  of  personal  nastiness.  and  also  of -spiritual 
nastiness,  approaching  the snblime;  such  peo- 
'    '  easy  to  govern  well ! — 

iduubledly  by  far  the  notablesl  of 
all  these  South  .\merican  phenomena  is  Dr. 
Francia  and  his  Dictatorship  in  Paraguay; 
concerning  whom  and  which  we  have  now 
more  particularly  to  speak.  Francia  and  his 
"  reigu  of  terror"  have  excited  some  interest, 
much  vague  wonder  in  this  coimlry ;  and 
especiallygiven  a  great  shock  to  constitution- 
al feeling.  One  would  rather  wish  to  know 
Dr.  Francia  ;^ — but  unhappily  one  cannot !  Out 
of  such  a  murk  of  distracted  shadows  and 
rumours,  in  the  other  hemisphere  of  Ihe  world, 
who  would  pretend  at  present  to  decipher  the 
real  portraiture  of  Dr.  Fraocia  and  his  Lifel 
None  of  ns  can.  A  few  credible  features, 
wonderful  enough,  original  enough  in  our 
constitutional  time,  will  perhaps  to  the  im- 
partial eye  disclose  themselves ;  these,  with 
some  endeavour  lo  interpret  these,  may  lead 
certain  readers  into  various  reflections,  con- 
stitution aland  other,  not  entirely  wilhonl  benefit. 
Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well 
shock  the  conslitulional  feeling  of  mankind, 
as  Dr.  Francia  has  done.  Dionysins  the  tyiant 
of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the  whole  breed  of 
tyrants,  one  hoped,  had  gone  many  hundred 
years  ago,  with  their  reward ;  and  here,  under 
our  very  nose,  rises  a  new  "  tyrant."  claiming 
also  hii  reward  from  us !  Precisely  when 
constitutional  liberty  was  beginning  to  be 
understood  a  little,  and  we  flattered  ourselves 
I  that  by  due  ballot-boxes,  by  due  registration 
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courts,  and  bursts  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
Bomelhing  like  a  real  National  Palaver  would 
be  got  up  ID  those  countries, — ariseslhis  tawny- 
visaged,  lean,  inexorable  Dr.  Franciaj  claps 
you  an  embargo  on  all  that ;  says  to  con- 
stitutional liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  man- 
ner, Hitherto,  and  no  farther !  It  is  an  un- 
deniable, though  an  almost  incredible  fact, 
that  Francia,  a  lean  private  individual,  Practi- 
tioner of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did, 
for  twenty  or  near  thirty  years,  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay, 
saying  to  it,  Cease  !  The  ships  lay  high  and 
dry,  their  pitchless  seams  al!  yawning  on  the 
clay  banks  of  the  Parana;  and  no  man  could 
trade  but  by  Francia's  license.  If  any  person 
entered  Paraguay,  and  the  Doctor  did  not  like 
his  papers,  his  talk,  conduct,  or  even  the  cut 
of  his  face, — it  might  be  the  worse  for  such 
person !  Nobody  could  leave  Paraguay  on 
any   pretext  whatever.    It  mattered  -  -  ■■■-■ 
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ioger,  astrologer,  wizard  of  the  north ;  Francia 
heeded  none  of  these  things.  The  whole  world 
knows  of  M.  Aime  Bonpland ;  how  Francia 
seized  him,  descending  on  his  tea-establish- 
ment in  Bnlre  Rios,  like  an  obscene  vulture, 
and  carried  him  itito  the  interior,  contrary 
even  to  the  law  of  nations ;  how  the  great 
Humboldt  und  other  high  persons  eipressly 
applied  to  Dr.  Francia,  calling  on  him,  in  the 
name  of  human  science,  and  as  it  were  under 
penalty  of  reprobation,  to  liberate  M.Bonpiand; 
and  how  Dr.  Francia  made  no  answer,  and  M. 
Bonpland  did  not  relnrn  to  Burope,  and  in- 
deed has  never  yet  returned.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted that  Dr.  Francia  had  a  gallows,  had 
jailers,  law-liscBls,  officials ;  and  executed,  in 
bis  lime,  "  upwards  of  fotty  persons,"  some  of 
them  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Liberty 
of  private  judgment,  unless  it  kept  its  mouth 
shut,  was  at  an  end  in  Paraguay.  Paraguay 
lay  under  interdict,  cut  off  for  above  twenty 
years  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  new 
Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  All  foreign  commerce 
had  ceased ;  how  much  more  all  domestic 
constitution-building!  These  are  strange  facts. 
Dr.  Francia,  we  may  conclude  at  least,  was 
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How  unfortunate  that, there  is  almost  nc 
knowledge  of  him  procurable  at  present 
Next  to  none.  The  Paraguenos  can  in  many 
eases  spetl  and  read,  but  they  are 
ry  people;  and,  indeed,  this  Docic 
haps,  ton  awful  a  practical  phenoi 
calmly  treated  of  in  the  literary  way.  Your 
Breughel  paints  his  sea-storm,  not  while  the 
ship  is  labouring  and  cracking,  but  alter  he 
has  got  to  shore,  and  is  safe  under  cover' 
Our  Buenos-Ayres  friends,  again,  who  are  no 
without  habits  of  printing,  lay  at  a  great  dis 
tance  from  Francia,  under  great  obscurations 
of  quarrel  and  controversy  with  hira;  iheir 
constitutional  feeling  shocked  to  an  extrei 
degree  by  the  things  he  did.  To  them,  thi 
could  little-  intelligence  float  down,  on  those 
long  mufdy  waters,  through  those  vast  dis- 
tracted countries,  that  was  not  more  or  less  of 
a  distracted  nature ;  and  then  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  over  into  Europe,  there  is  another  long 
tract  of  distance,  liable 


Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  is,  at  present, 
■-  the  European  mind,  little  other  than  a 
mera;  at  best,  the  statement  of  a  puaile, 
which  the  solution  is  still  to  seek.  As  the 
Paraguenos,  though  not  a  literary  people,  cau 
many  of  them  spell  and  write,  and  are  not 
It  a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and 
I,  why  should  not  some  real  "Life  of 
Francia,"  from  those  parts,  be  still  possiblet 
■  of  genius  arise  there,  he  is  hereby 
invited  to  the  enterprise.  Surely  in  all  places 
your  writing  genius  ought  to  rejoice  over  aa 
"ling  genius,  when  he  falls  in  with  such; 
id  say  to  himself:  "Here  dr  nowhere  is  the 
thing  for  me  to  write  of!  Why  do  I  keep  pen 
and  ink  at  all,  if  not  to  apprize  men  of  this 
singular  acting  genius  and  the  like  of  him  1 
My  iine-arls  and  festheiics,  my  epics,  litera- 
tures, poetics,  if  I  will  think  of  it,  do  -all  al 
bottom  mean  either  that  or'else  nothing  whai> 

Hitherto  our  chief  source  of  information  as 
Francis  is  a  liwie  book,  the  second  on  our 
it,  set  forth  in  French  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
■  the  Messrs.  Reneger  and  Longcliamp. 
Translations  into  various  languages  were  exe- 
cuted; of  that  into  English  it  is  our  painful  duty 
say  that  no  man,  except  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  shall  use  it  as  reading.  The 
translator,  having  little  fear  of  human  detection, 
and  seemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  diabolic, 
has  done  his  work  even  unusually  ill ;  with  ig- 
norance, with  carelessness,  with  dishonesty 
prepense;  cooHy  omitting  whatsoever  he  taw 
that  be  did  not  understand: — poor  man,  if  he 
yet  survive,  let  him  reform  in  time!  He  haa 
made  a  French  book,  which  was  itself  but  lean 
and  dry,  into  the  most  wooden  of  English  false 
books;  doing  evil  as  he  could  in  that  matter; — 
and  claimed  wagesfor  it,asif  ihefeatdeserved 
wngei  first  of  all !  Reformation,  even  on  thu 
small  scale,  is  highly  necessary. 

The  Messrs.  Sengger  and  Longchamp  were, 
and  we  hope  still  are,  two  Swiss  Surgeons ; 
who  in  the  year  1819  resolved  on  carrying  their 
talents  into  South  America,  in  to  Paraguay,  widi 
views  towards  "natural  history,"  among  other 
things.  After  long  towing  and  struggling  in 
those  Parana  f!ondSi  and  distracted  provinces, 
after  much  detention  by  stress  of  weather  and 
of  war,  Ihey  arrived  accordingly  in  Francia's 
country;  but  found  that  without  Francia's 
leave  they  could  not  quit  it  again.  Francia 
was  now  a  Dionysius  of  Paraguay,  Paraguay 
had  grown  to  be,  like  some  mousetraps  and 
other  contrivances  of  an  and  nature,  easy  lo 
enter,  impossible  to  get  out  of.  Our  hravt  Sur- 
geons, our  brave  Eengger  (for  it  is  he  alone  of 
the  two  thai  speaks  and  writes)  reconciled  them- 
selves; were  set  lo  doctoring  of  Francia's  sol- 
diery, of  Francia's  self;  collected  plants  and 
beetles ;  and,  for  six  years,  endured  their  lol 
rather  handsomely :  at  length,  in  1825,  (he  em- 
bargo was  for  a  time  lifted,  and  they  got  home. 
This  book  was  the  consequence.  It  is  not  a 
good  book,  but  al  that  date  there  was,  on  the 
subject,  no  other  book  at  all ;  nor  is  there  yei 
any  other  better,  or  as  good.  We  consider  il  to 
be  authentic,  veracious,  moderately  accurate; 
Ihoughlean  and  dry,it  is  in telligible, rational;  iu 
the  French  original,  not  niireadable.    We  ma>' 
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say  il  embraces  up  lo  this  dale,  the  present  date, 
all  of  imporlance  that  is  yet  kcown  in  Europi 
about  the  Doctor  Despot;  add  to  this  iL=  indispu 
'^ble  brcviiy ;  the  fact  that  it  can  be  read  soone 
^y  several  hours  than  any  other  Dr.  Francia 
these  are  its  excel  iences, — eons  tde  rah  Je,  though 
wholly  of  a  comparative  sort. 

After  all,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit!  There 
is  an  endless  merit  in  a  man's  knowing  when 
lo  have  done.  The  stapidest  man,  if  he  will 
be  brief  id  proportion,  may  fairly  claim  some 
hearing  from  us:  he  too,  the  stupidest  man, 
has  seen  something,  heard  something,  which 
is  his  own,  distinctly  peculiar,  never  seen  or 
heard  by  any  man  in  *i3  world  before ;  let  him 
tell  us  that, — he,  brief  in  proportion,  shall  be 
welcome ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their  "Francia's 
Reign  of  Terror,"  and  other  books  on  Sonih 
America,  have  been  much  before  (he  world  of 
late;  and  failed  not  of  a  perusal  from  this  re- 
viewer; whose  next  sad  duey  it  now  is  to  say 
a  word  about  them.  The  Messrs.  Robertson, 
some  thirty  or  five-and -thirty  years  ago,  were 
two  young  Scotchmen,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  as  would  seem:  who,  under  fair 
auspices,  set  out  for  Buenos-Ayres,  thence  for 
Paraguay,  and  other  quarters  of  thai  remote 
continent,  in  the  way  of  commercial  adventure. 
Being  young  men  of  vivacity  and  open  eye- 
sight, they  surveyed  with  attentive  view  those 
convulsed  regions  of  the  world;  wherein  it  was 
evident  that  revolution  raged  not  a  little;  but 
also  that  precious  melals,  cowhides,  Jesuits' 
bark,  and  multiplex  commodities,  were  never- 
theless extant ;  and  iron  or  brazen  implements, 
omamen  ts,  cotton  and  woollen  clo  thing,  and  Bri- 
tish manufactnres  not  ft  few,  were  objectsof  de- 
sire to  mankind.  The  brothers  Robertson,  acting 
on  these  facta,  appear  to  have  prospered,  lo 
have  extensively  flourished  in  their  commerce; 
which  they  gradually  extended  up  the  river 
Plate,  to  Ihe  cily  oi  the  Seven  Streams  or  Cur- 
rents, {Corrienifs  so  called,)  and  higher  even  to 
A33nmpcion,meiropolis  of  Paraguay;  la  which 
latter  place,  so  extensive  did  the  commercial 
interests  grow,  it  seemed  at  last  expedient  thai 
one  or  both  of  the  proaperons  brothers  should 
lake  up  his  personal  residentie.  Personal  resi- 
dence accordingly  they  did  take  up,  one  or  both 
ofthem,and  maintain,  in  afluctuatiQg  way,  now 
in  this  city,  now  in  that,  of  the  De  la  Plata, 
Parana  or  Paraguay  countr}',  for  a  considera- 
ble space  of  years;  how  many  years,in  precise 
arithmelic,iliairapossible, from  these  inejirica^ 
biycomplicated  documents  now  before  us,  to  as- 
cei'iain.  In  Paraguay  itself,  in  Assumpcion  city 
itself,  il  is  very  clear,  the  brothers  Koberisondid, 
successively  or  simultaneously,  in  a  iluctuatint: 
inextricable  manner,live  for  certain  years ; 
occasionally  saw  Dr.  Francia  with  their 
eyes, — though  to  them  or  others,  he  had  not  yet 
become  notable. 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  il  would 
appear  quitied  those  countries  by  move 
of  the  brothers  Robertson,  to  be  worn  o 
Europe  as  tanned  boots  and  horse-harness,  with 
«ore  or  less  satisfaction, — not  without  due 
profit  to  the  merchants,  we  shall  hope.  About 
the  time  of  Dr.  Francia's  beginning  his  "  reign 
(if  terror,"  or  earlier  it  may  be,  (for  ther. 


no  dates  in  these  inextricable  documents,)  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  were  iucky  enough  to  take 
final  farewell  of  Paraguay,  and  carry  their  com- 
mercial enterprises  into  other  quarters  of  that 
vast  continent,  where  the  reign  was  not  of 
terror.  Their  voyagings,  counter-voy agings, 
comings  and  goings,  seem  lo  have  been  exten- 
sive, freqaenl,inexlrieablycomples;lo  Europe, 
to  Tucamao,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  i<>  Laswade 
and  elsewhither;  too  complex  for  a  succinct 
intelligence,  as  that  of  our  readers  has  to  he  at 
present.  SufScient  for  us  to  know,  that  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  did  bodily,  and  for  good,  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  sorae  fe'w  years  since; 
with  what  net  result  of  cash  is  but  dimly 
adumbrated  in  these  documents;  certainly  with 
some  increase  of  knowledge — had  the  unfold- 
ing of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion!  Tndis- 
puiably  the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  somewhat 
to  fell :  their  eyes  had  seen  some  new  Ihings, 
of  which  their  hearts  and  understandings  hatl 
taken  hold  more  or  less.  In  which  circum- 
stances the  Messrs.  Robertson  decided  on  pub- 
lishing a  hook.  Arrangements  being  made, 
two  volumes  of  "  Letters  on  Paraguay"  came 
out,  with  due  welcome  from  the  world,  in  1839. 
We  have  read  these" Letters"  for  the  first 
time  lately:  a  boolr  of  somewhat  ojueoui  struc- 
ture: immeasurably  thinner  than  one  could 
have  wished  ;  otherwise  not  without  merit.  It 
is  written  in  an  olf-hand,  free^lowing,  very  art 
less,  very  incorrect  style  of  language,  of  thought, 
and  of  conception;  breathesacheerful,  eupep- 
tic, social  spirit,  as  of  adventurous  Sonth-Ame-- 
rican  Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in  bnsiness; 
sives  one,  here  and  there,  some  visible  concrete 
feature,  some  lively  glimpse  of  those  remote 
sun-burnt  countries;  and  has  thronghonl  a  kind 
of  bantering  humour  or  quasi-humour,  a  jovi- 
ality and  healthiness  of  heart,  which  is  com- 
fortable lo  the  reader,  in  some  measure.  A 
book  not  lo  be  despised  in  these  dull  limes :  one 
of  that  extensive  class  of  books  which  a  reader 
can  peruse,  so  to  speak,  "with  one  eye  shut 
and  the  other  not  open;"  a  considerable  lux  a  ry 
for  some  readers.  These  "Letters  on  Para- 
guay" meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  unanimous 
approval,  il  was  now  deierminod  by  the  Messrs. 
Robertson  Ihal  they  would  add  a  third  volume, 
and  entitle  it  "  Dr.  Francia's  Reien  of  Terror."* 
They  did  so,  and  this  likewise  the  present  re- 
viewer has  read.  Unluckily  the  authors  had, 
as  it  were,  nothing  more  whatever  to  say  about 
Dr.  Francia,  or  next  to  nothing;  and  under  this 
condition,  it  must  be  owned  Uiey  have  done 
their  book  with  what  success  was  well  possi- 
ble. Given  a  cubic  inch  of  respectable  Castile 
soap,  To  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as  to  fill  one 
puncheon  wine-meafiure:  this  is  the  problem; 
let  a  man  have  credit  (of  its  kind)  for  doing 
his  problem!  The  Messrs.  Robertson  have 
picked  almost  every  fact  of  significance  from 
"  Rengger  and  Longchamp,"  adding  some  not 
very  significant  reminiscences  of  their  own ; 
this  is  the  square  inch  of  soap ;  you  lather  it 
up  in  Boberlsonian  loquacity,  joviality,  Com- 
raercial-Inn  banter,  Leading-A  rticle  philoso- 
phy, or  other  aqueouf  vehicles,  till  it  fills  the 
puncheon,  the  volume  of  four  hundred  pages, 
and  say  "  There !"  The  public,  it  would  seetn, 
did   not  ding   even   this   in^the  faca  of  the 
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renders,  but  bonglil  it  as  a  pnnclieon  Wed ;  and 
:he  cODsequeiices  are  already  here  :  Three  vo- 
lumes more  on"Scuth  America,"  from  the 
same  assidioos  Messrs  Roberison  !  These  also, 
in  his  eagerness,  (his  present  reviewer  lias 
read  ;  and  has,  alas,  to  say  that  (hey  are  sirr  ply 
the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  nnder  a  new 
iigure.  tntriasicallf  all  that  we  did  not  already 
know  of  these  three  volumes, — there  are  crafts- 
men of  no  great  eminence  who  will  undertake 
to  write  it  in  one  sheet!  Yet  there  they  stand, 
three  soltd-tooking  volumes,  a  thousand  primed 
pages  and  upwards ;  three  puncheons  mart 
lathered  out  n(  the  old  sqnare  inch  of  Castile 
soap  !  Il  is  loo  bad.  A  necessitous  ready- 
witted  Irishman  sells  you  an  indifferent  grey- 
horse  ;  steals  it  overnight,  paints  it  black,  and 
selle  it  to  you  again  on  the  morrow;  he  is 
haled  before  Judges,  sharply  cross-queslioned, 
tried  and  almost  executed,  for  such  adroitness 
in  horse-flesh;  but  there  is  no  law  yet  as  to 

M.  de  la  Condamiue,  about  a  century  ago. 
was  one  of  a  world-famous  company  that  went 
into  those  equinoctial  countries,  and  for  the 
space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did  exploits  there. 
From  Quito  to  Caenjfa  he  measured  yon  de- 
grees of  the  meridian,  climbed  mountains,  took 
observations,  had  adventures ;  wild  Creoles  op- 
posing Spanish  nescience  to  human  science; 
wild  Indians  throwing  down  your  whole  cargo 
of  instruments  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  re- 
mote deserts,  and  striking  work  there.*  M.  de 
la  Condamiue  saw  bull-Egbts  at  Cuenpa,  five 
days  running;  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  saw  bis 
unforluiiate  loo  audacious  surgeon  massacred 
by  popular  tumuli  there.  He  sailed  the  entire 
length  of  the  Amazons  Eiver,  in  Indian  canoes; 
over  narrow  Pongo  rapids,  over  infinite  mud- 
waters,  the  infinile  tangled  wilderness  with  its 
reeking  desolation  on  the  right  hand  of  him 
and  on  ihe  left ; — and  had  mischances,  adven- 
tures, and  look  celestial  observations  all  the 
way,  and  made  remarks  I  Apart  aliogeiher 
from  his  meridian  degrees,  which  belong  in  a 
very  strict  sense  to  world-history  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  atl  Adam's  sinful  posterity,  this 
man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  limes  as  much  of  mere  romance  ad- 
venture as  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  ;— 
Madame  Godin's  passage  down  the  Amazons, 
and  frightful  life-in-dealh  amid  Ihe  howling 
forest-labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of  her  dear 
friends,  amounts  to  more  adventure  of  itself 
than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  Roberlsonian 
world.  And  of  all  this  M.  de  la  Condamine 
gives  pertinent,  lucid,  and  conclusively  intel- 
ligible and  credible  account  in  one  very  small 
octavo  volume;  not  quite  the  eighth  part  of 
what  Messrs.  Robertson  have  already  written, 
in  a  nfii  pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively 
inielligible  and  credible  manner.  And  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  talk  repeatedly,  in  iheirla; 
volumes,  of  writing  still  other  volumes  o 
Chilp  "  if  the  public  will  encourage,"  Th 
Fut.L-c  will  be  a  monstrous  fool  if  it  do.  The 
Public  ought  10  stipulate  first  that  the  real 
new  knowledge  forthcoming  there  about  Chi' 
be  separated  from  the  knowledge  or  igcoran 


already  known ;  that  the  preliminaiy  qneslion 
be  rigorously  put,  Are  several  volumes  the 
space  to  hold  it,  or  a  smalt  fraction  of  one  vo- 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader,  though 
there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  against  it;  an 
indubitable  niaf«faction  or  crime.  No  mortal 
has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue,  much  less  to 
wag  his  pen,  without  saying  something :  he 
knows  not  what  mischief  he  does,  past  compu- 
tation; scattering  words  without  meaning, — 
to  afflict  Ihe  whole  world  yet,  before  they 
cease !  For  thistle-down  flies  abroad  on  all 
winds  and  airs  of  wind :  idle  thistles,  idle  dande- 
lions, and  other  idle  products  of  Nature  or  Ihe 
human  mind,  propi^ate  themselves  in  that 
way ;  like  to  cover  Ihe  face  of  the  earth,  did 
not  man's  indignant  providence  with  reap-hoofc, 
with  rake,  with  autumnal  steel-and-linder,  in- 
ne.  It  is  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle 
ne  flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globular  down- 
beard,  embryo  of  new  millions;  every  word 
'it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  down  beards 
id  volumes  ;  for  the  mind  of  man  isferacious, 
voracious ;  germinative,  above  all  things, 
of  the  downbeard  species !  Why,  the  author 
corps  in  Great  Britain,  every  soul  of  them  in- 
"  i  to  grow  mere  dandelions  if  permitted,  is 
supposed  to  he  about  ten  thons.tnd  strong ; 
and  the  reading  corps,  who  read  merely  lo  es- 
cape from  themselves,  with  one  eye  shut  and 
the  other  not  open,  and  will  put  up  with  almost 
any  dandelion  or  thinp  which  they  can  read 
tBi/hotil  opening  both  their  eyes,  amounts  to 
twenty-seven  millions  all  bat  a  few !  0  could 
the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  articulate- 
peaking  men,  once  know  well  in  what  a 
jimparatively  blessed  mood  you  close  yooT 
brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M.  de  la  Conda- 
,  and  feel  that  yon  have  passed  your 
evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in  a  temple  of  wis- 
dom,— not  ill  and  disgracefully,  as  in  brawling 
tavern  supper-rooms,  with  fools  and  noisy  per- 
sons,— ah,  in  that  case,  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Ro- 
bertson would  write  their  new  work  on  Chile 
in  port  of  a  volume! 

But  enough  of  this  Roberlsonian  department ; 
which  we  must  leave  to  the  Fates  and  Supreme 
Providences.  These  spirited,  articulate-speak- 
ing Robertsons  are  far  from  the  worst  of  their 
kind;  nay,  among  the  best,  If  you  will; — only 
unlucky  in  this  ftase,  in  coming  across  Ihe 
autumnal  steel  and  tinder!  Let  it  ceaf^e  to 
rain  angry  sparks  on  them  ;  enough  now,  and 
more  than  enough.  To  cure  that  nnforlnnaie 
deparimenl  by  philosophical  criticism — Ihe  at- 
tempt is  most  vain.  Who  will  dismount  on  a 
hasty  journey,  with  the  day  declining,  to  at- 
tack musquito-s  warms  with  the  horsewhip ! 
Spur  swiftly  through  them ;  breathing  perhapa 
some  pious  prayer  to  heaven.  By  the  horse 
whip  they  cannot  be  kided.  Drain  out  the 
swamps  where  ihey  are  bred, — Ah,couldst  thou 
do  something  towards  that !  And  in  the  mean 
while ;  How  to  get  on  with  this  of  Dr  Francia. 
The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of  the 
miserablest:  mere  intricate  inanity  (if  weei- 
cept  poor  wooden  Renggcr,)  and  little  more; 
not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of  facts;  clouds 
of  confused  bluster  and  jargon ; — the  whole 
still  more  bewildered  in  the  Robertsons,  by  wha^ 
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we  may  call  a  running  shriek  of  constiintional 
denunciation,  "  sanguinary  tyrant,"  and  so 
forth.  How  is  any  picture  of  Francia  to  be 
fabricated  out  of  that!  Certaicly,  tirst  of  all, 
by  omisHon  of  the  running  shriek  !  This  latter 
we  shall  totally  oaiiu  Francia,  the  sanguinary 
lyrant,  was  not  bound  lo  look  al  the  world 
througnEengger's  eyes,  through  Parish  Roberl- 
sod's  eyes,  but  faithfully  through  his  own  eyes. 
We  are  to  consider  that,  in  all  human  likeli- 
hood. Ibis  Dionysius  of  Paraguay  did  mean 
samelhing ;  and  then  ask  in  quietness.  What  ? 
The  running  shriek  once  hushed,  perhaps 
many  things  will  compose  themselves,  and 
Btraggling  fractions  of  information,  almost  inli- 
nilessimalty  small,  may  become  unexpectedly 
luiTuaous ! 

An  nnscientific  cattle-breeder  and  tiller  of 
the  earth,  in  some  nameless  chacra  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Assumpcion,  was  the  father  of  this 
remarkable  human  individual ;  and  seems  to 
have  evoked  htm  into  being  some  time  in  the 
year  1T5T.  Tbe  mati's  name  is  not  known  to 
us  ;  his  very  nation  is  a  point  of  controversy  : 
Francia  himself  gave  him  out  for  an  immigrant 
of  French  eilraction ;  the  popular  belief  was, 
thai  he  had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Por- 
tugnese  or  French,  or  both  in  one,  he  produced 
this  human  individual,  and  had  him  christened 
by  the  name  of  Jos^  Gasjjar  Rodriguez  Fran- 
cia, in  the  year  above  mentioned.  Hodriguez 
doubt  had  a  mother  loo;  but  ber  name  also, 
nowhere  found  mentioned,  must  he  omiiie ' 
this  delineation.  Her  name,  and  all  ber  fond 
maternities,  and  workings,  and  sufferings, 
good  brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  forgetful- 
ness ;  and  buried  there  along  with  her,  under 
the  twenty-fiflb  parallel  of  Southern  Latitude; 
and  no  British  reader  is  required  to  interfere 
with  them  !  Jos^  Rodriguez  must  have  been 
a  loose-made  tawny  creature,  much  given  lo 
taciturn  reflection ;  probably  to  crying  hu- 
mours, with  fits  of  vehement  ill-nalure :  such 
a  subject,  it  seemed  to  Ihe  parent  Franci 
cautiously  reflecting  on  il,  would,  of  all  atiaii 
abie  trades,  be  snitablesi  for  preaching  Ihe  go: 
pel,  and  doing  the  divine  offices,  in  a  country 
like  Paraguay.  There  were  oiheryoung  Fran- 
ciai ;  at  least  one  sister  and  one  brother  in  ad- 
dition ;  of  whom  the  latter  by  and  by  went 
mad.  The  Francias,  with  their  adust  charac- 
ter, and  vehement  French-Portuguese  blood, 
had  perhaps  all  a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness. 
The  Dictator  himself  wa.s  subject  lo  the  lerri- 
blest  fits  of  hypochondria,  as  your  adust "  men 
of  genius"  too  frequently  are !  The  lean  Rod- 
riguez, we  fancy,  may  have  been  of  a  de 
tional  turn  withal ;  born  half  a  century  earii 
he  had  infallibly  been  so.  Devotional  or  r 
he  shall  be  a  priest,  and  do  the  divine  oflices 
in  Paraguay,  perhaps   in  a  very  unexpecled 

Rodriguez  having  learned  his  hornbooks  and 
elementary  branches  al  Assompcion,  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  lo  the  University  of  Cor- 
dova in  Tucuman,  to  pursue  his  cnrricnlum  in 
that  seminary.  So  far  we  know,  but  almosi  no 
ferther.  What  bind  of  cornculum  it  was, 
■what  lessons,  spiritual  spootimeal,  the 
lank  sallow  boy  was  crammed  with,  in 


dova  High  Seminary;  and  how  he  took  to  it, 
and  pined  or  throve  on  il,  is  entirely  uncertain. 
Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tncuraan  and  other 
high  Seminaries  are  often  dreadfully  ill-dealt 
with,  in  respect  lo  their  spiritual  spuonmeal, 
as  the  times  go  1  Spoon-poison  you  might  often 
call  it  rather :  as  if  Ihe  object  were  lo  maka 
them  Mithridateses,  able  to  live  on  poison  1 
Which  may  be  a  useful  an,  loo,  in  its  kind! 
Nay,  in  fact,  if  we  consider  it,  these  high  semi- 
naries and  establishments  exist  there,  in 
Tucunian  and  elsewhere,  not  for  thai  lank 
sallow  boy's  special  purposes,  but  for  their 
own  wise  purposes;  they  'were  made  and 
put  together,  a  long  while  since,  without  taking 
the  smallest  counsel  of  Ihe  sallow  boy  !  Fre- 
quently they  seem  to  say  lo  him,  all  along: 
"  This  precious  thing  thai  lies  in  thee,  O  sallow 
boy,  of  genius,'  so  called,  il  may  lo  thee  and 
to  eternal  Nature,  be  precious;  but  to  as  and 
to  temporary  Tucuman,  it  is  not  precious,  but 
pernicious,  deadly:  we  require  thee  toquit  this, 
or  expect  penalties !"  And  yet  ihe  poor  boy,  how 
can  he  quit  il ;  eternal  Nature  herself,  from, 
the  depths  of  the  Universe,  ordering  him  lo  go 
on  with  it  1  From  the  depths  of  the  Universe, 
and  of  his  own  Sout,  latest  revelation  of  the 
Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent,  imperceptible,  but 
irrefragable  manner,  directed  to  go  on  with  it, 
— and  has  lo  go,  though  under  penalties.  Pe- 
nalties of  very  death,  or  worse !  Alas,  the 
poor  boy,  so  willing  to  obey  temporary  Tucu- 
mans,  and  yet  unable  ti>  disobey  eternal  Na- 
ture, is  truly  to  be  pitied.  Thou  shall  be 
Rudriifuez  Francia!  cries  Nature,  and  the 
poor  boy  to  him.self.  Thou  shall  be  I9;natia9 
Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  Don  Patpauncho 
Usandwonto!  cries  Tucuman.  The  poor crea. 
lure's  whole  boyhood  is  one  long  lawsuit: 
Eodrignez  Francia  against  All  Persons  ill  ge- 
neral. It  is  so  in  Tucuman,  so  in  most  places. 
Yon  cannot  advise  effectaally  into  what  high 
seminary  he  bad  best  be  senl;  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  bai^ain  beforehand,  that  he  have 
force  born  with  him  suflicienl  to  make  itself 
good  against  all  persons  in  general  I 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  prose- 
cutes his  studies  at  Cordova,  waxes  gradually 
taller  Wwards  new  destinies.  Bodriguei  Fran- 
cia, iu  some  kind  of  Jesuit  scotloap,  and  hlaolr 
college  serge  gown, a  lank  rawboned  creature, 
sialking  with  a  down-look  through  the  irregu- 
lar public  streets  of  Cordova  in  those  years, 
with  an  inlinitude  of  painful  uns  peak  abilities 
in  the  interior  of  him,  is  an  interesting  object 
lo  the  historical  mind.  So  much  is  unspeak- 
able, 0  Rodriguez;  and  it  is  a  most  strange 
Universe  ihis  we  are  born  into;  and  the  theo- 
rem of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  hobble  somewhat  I 
Much  is  unspeakable ;  lying  within  one  like  a 
dark  lake  of  doubt,  of  Acheroulic  dread  lead- 
ing down  to  Chaos  itself.  Much  is  unspeak- 
able, answers  Francia;  but  somewhat  also  is 
speakable, — this  for  eiampie ;  Thai  I  will  not 
be  a  priest  in  Tucunian  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  thai  I  should  like  decidedly  to  be  a 
secular  person  rather,  were  il  even  a  lawyer! 
Francia,  arrived  at  man's  years,  changes  from 
Divinity  to  Law.  Some  say  il  was  in  Divinity 
that  he  graduated,  and  got  his  Doctor's  hat  i 
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Rengger  says,  Divinity ;  the  Robertsons,  like- 
lier to  be  incorrect,  call  him  Doctor  of  Laws. 
To  our  present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly 
so.  Rodriguez  quitted  the  Tocaman  Mma 
itfalfr,  with  some  beard  on  his  chin,  and  reap- 
peared in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  for  practice 

What  had  Rodriguez  contrived  to  learn,  or 
grow  to,  under  this  his  Mma  Mater  in  Cordova, 
when  he  quilted  her!  The  answer  is  a  mere 
guess  ;  his  curriculum,  we  again  say,  is  not  yet 
known.  Some  faint  smattering  of  Arithmetic, 
or  the  everlasting  laws  of  numbers;  faint 
smattering  of  Geometry,  everlasting  laws  of 
Shapes ;  these  things  we  guess,  not  altogether 
:n  the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found 
eiiremely  remarkable.  Curions  enough ;  That 
round  Globe  put  into  That  round  Drum,  lo 
(ouch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round,  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the  inside  of  3, 
not  a  jot  more,  not  a  jot  less :  wonder  at  it,  O 
Francia;  for  in  fact  it  is  a  thing  lo  make  one 
pause  1  Old  Greek  Archimedeses,  Pylhago- 
rases,  dusky  Indians,  old  nearly  as  ihe  hills, 
delected  such  things ;  and  they  have  got  across 
into  Paraguay,  into  this  brain  of  thine,  thou 
happy  Francia.  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Al- 
mighty Maker's  planets  run  in  thoiie  heavenly 
spaces,  in  paths  which  are  conceivable  in  thy 
poor  human  head  as  Sections  of  a  eoneT 
The  thing  thou  conceivesi  as  an  Ellipse,  the 
Almighty  Maker  has  set  his  Planets  lo  roll  in 
that.  Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola  nor 
Usandwonto  can  contravene,  that  Thou  too  art 
denizen  of  Ihis  universe;  that  thou  too,  in 
some  inconceivable  manner,  wert  present  at 
the  Conncil  of  the  Gods !— Faint  smalierings 
of  such  things  Francia  did  learn  in  Tucuman. 
Endless  heavy  fodderings  of  Jesuit  Iheology. 
poured  on  him  and  round  him  by  the  wagon- 
load,  incessantly,  and  year  after  year,  he  did 
not  learn;  but  left  lying  there  as  shot  mbbish. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  slighl  inkling  of  hu- 
man grammatical  vocables,  especially  of 
French  vocables,  seems  probable.  French 
vocables;  bodily  garments  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedie"  and  Gospel  according  lo  Volney,  Jean 
Jacques  and  Company;  of  infinite  import   to 

Nay,  is  il  not  in  some  sort  beauliful  to  see 
the  sacred  flame  of  ingenuous  human  curi- 
osity, love  of  knowledge,  awakened,  amid  the 
damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and  metaphori- 
cal, the  damp  tropical  poison-jungles,  and  fat 
Lethean  stupefactions  and  entanglements,  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  poor  Paraguay  Creole  1  Sa- 
cred Same,  no  bigger  yet  than  that  of  a  far- 
thing rushlight,  and  with  nothing  but  second- 
hand French  class-books  in  science,  and  in 
politics  and  morals  nothing  bur  the  Raynals 
and  Rousseaus.  lo  feed  it:  an  iff-fed,  lank-qua- 
vering, most  blue-coloured,  almost  ghastly- 
looking  flame ;  but  a  needfnl  one,  a  kind  of 
sacred  one  even  thai!  Thou  shalt  love  know- 
ledge, search  tvhat  ii  the  troth  of  Ihis  God's 
Universe;  thou  art  privileged  and  bound  lo 
love  it,  to  search  for  il,  in  Jesuil  Tucuman,  in 
all  places  that  the  sky  covers ;  and  shall  Iry 
even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  be  no  other 
help!  This  poor  blne-colnured  inesliii 
able  flame  in  the  soul  of  Rodriguez  Fi 


there  as  it  bums  hetler  or  worse,  in  many 
figures,  through  the  whole  life  of  hiro,  is  very 
notable  to  me.  Blue  tlame  though  it  be,  it 
has  to  burn  up  considerable  quantities  of  poi- 
sonous lumber  from  *e  general  face  of  Para- 
guay ;  and  singe  the  profound  impenetrable 
forest-jungle,  spite  of  all  ils  brambles  and  lia- 
nas, into  a  very  black  condition. — inlimaling 
that  there  shall  be  disease  and  removal  on  the 
pan  of  said  forest-jungle ;  peremplory  removal; 
that  the  blessed  Sunlight  shall  again  look  in 
upon  his  coDsiD  Earlh,  lyrannously  hiddeti 
from  him,  for  so  many  cenluries  now !  Cou- 
rage, Rodriguez ! 

Rodriguez,  indifferent  to  such  remote  consi- 
deralions,  successfully  addicts  himself  lo  law- 
pleadings,  and  general  private  sludies,  in  the 
city  of  Assumpcion.  We  have  always  under- 
stood he  was  one  of  the  best  advocates,  per- 
haps the  very  tssl,  and,  what  is  siilt  more,  the 
juslesl  that  ever  took  briefs  in  that  country. 
This  Ihe  Robensonian  "Reign  of  Terror"  it- 
self is  willing  to  Edmit,  nay  repealedily  as- 
serts, and  impresses  on  us.  He  was  so  just 
and  true,  while  a  young  man ;  gave  such  di- 
vine prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness  ;  and 
ihen,  in  his  riper  years,  so  belied  atl  that  I 
Shameful  (o  think  of ;  he  bade  fair,  atone  time, 
lo  be  a  friend  of  humanity  of  the  first  water  j 
and  then  gradually,  hardened  by  political  suc- 
cess, and  love  of  power,  he  became  a  mere 
ravenous  gnul,  or  solitary  thief  in  the  night; 
stealing  the  constitutional  palladiums  from 
their  parliament  houses — and  esecnied  up- 
ward of  foriy  persons !  Sad  to  consider  what 
men  and  friends  of  humanity  will  come  to ! 

For  ihe  rest  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as  yet  to 
any  editor,  till  a  Biography  arrive  from  Para- 
guay, to  shape  out,  with  the  smallest  clearness, 
a  represenlation  of  Fi^ncia's  existence  as  an 
Assumpcion  Advocate;  the  scene  is  sodistatt, 
the  coodiiions  of  it  so  unknown.  Assumpcion 
city,  near  three  hundred  years  old  now,  lies  in 
free-and-easy  fashion, on  the  left  bankof  the  Pa- 
ranaRiver,embosomed  among  fruit-forests, rich 
tropical  umbrage;  (hick  wood  round  it  every- 
where,— which  serves  for  defence  loo  against 
the  Indians.  Approach  by  which  of  the  vari- 
ous roads  you  will,  it  is  through  miles  of  soli- 
tary shady  avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun's  glare; 
over-canopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awn- 
ing, the  loose  sand-highway, — where,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  centnry.  {date  un discoverable 
in  those  intricate  volumes,)  Mr.  Parish  Robert- 
son, advancing  on  horseback,  met  one  cart 
driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl,  in  red  bodice, 
with  long  black  hair,  not  unattractive  to  look 
upon ;  and  for  a  space  of  twelve  miles,  no 
oiher  articulate-speaking  thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live  in 
a  careless  abundance,  troubling  themselves 
about  few  things ;  build  what  wooden  carts, 
Wde-beds,  mud-brick  houses,  are  indispens- 
able ;  import  what  of  ornamental  lies  handiest 
abroad ;  exchanging  it  for  Paraguay  lea  in, 
sewed  goatskins.  Riding  through  the  town  of 
Santa  Vk,  with  Parish  Iloberlson  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  you  will  find  the  entire  popula- 
tion just  risen  from  its  siesta ;  slipshod,  halt 
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buttoned;  sitting  in  its  front  verandahs  open 
to  the  street,  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity, — 
Eunlc  tn  the  ears  in  pumplcins;  imbibing  the 
grateful  saccharine  juices,  in  a  free  and  easy 
way.'  They  look  up  at  (he  sound  of  your 
hoofs,  Dot  without  good  humour.  Frnndent 
trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks  to  Naiure 
and  the  Vit^in.  You  will  be  welcome  at  their 
tertuiinB, — a  kind  of  "  nirorrie,"  as  the  flunkey 
says,  "consisting  of  flirtation  and  the  usual 
tiimmtogs ;  uconie  on  the  table  about  seven 
o'clock."  Before  this,  the  whole  population,  it 
is  like,  has  gone  to  bathe  promiscuously,  and 
cool  and  purify  itself  in  the  Parana ;  promis- 
cnously,  but  yon  have  all  got  linen  baihing- 
garraenis  and  can  swash  about  with  some  de- 
cency; a  great  relief  to  the  human  taberna- 
cle in  those  climates.  At  your  ttttuliii,  it  is 
said,  the  Andalusian  eyes,  siill  bright  to  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation,  are  distractive, 
seductive  enough,  and  argue  a  soul  that  would 
repay  cultivating.  The  beautiful  half-savages ; 
full  of  wild  sheet-lightning,  which  might  be 
made  continuously  luminous!  Tertulia  well 
over,  yon  sleep  on  hide  stretchers,  perhaps 
here  and  there  on  a  civilized  mattrass,  within 
doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  flat  country  parts,  where  the 
mosquitoes  abound,  you  sSeep  on  high  stages, 
mounted  on  four  poles,  forty  feet  above  the 
ground,  attained  by  ladders;  so  high,  blessed 
be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito  can  follow  to  sting, 
— it  is  a  blessing  of  the  Vii^in  or  some  other. 
You  sleep  there,  in  an  indiscriminate  arrange- 
ment, each  in  his  several  }iowho  or  blanket- 
cloak;  with  some  saddle,  deal-box,  wooden 
log,  or  the  like,  under  your  heart.  For  bed- 
tester  is  the  caaopy  of  everlasting  blue;  for 
night-lamp  burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite 
spaces;  mosquitoes  cannot  reach  you,  if  it 
please  the  Powers.  And  rosy-fingered  Morn, 
suffusing  the  east  with  sudden  red  and  gold,  and 
other  flame-heraldry  of  swift-advancing  Day. 
attenuates  all  dreams ;  and  the  sun's  first  level 
light-volley  sheers  away  sleep  from  living 
creatures  everywhere;  and  living  men  do 
ihen  awaken  on  their  four-post  stage  there,  in 
the  Pampas, — and  might  begin  with  prayer  if 
they  liked,  one  fancies !  There  is  an  altar 
decked  on  the  horizon's  edge  yonder,  is  there 
not;  and  a  cathedral  wide  enough! — How, 
over  night,  you  have  defended  yourselves 
against  vampires,  is  unknown  to  this  editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  not  yet  fit  for  constitutional  liberty.  They 
are  a  rude  people ;  lead  a  drowsy  life,  of  ease 
and  sluttish  abundance, — one  shade,  and  but 
one,  above  a  dog's  life,  which  is  defined  as 
"  ease  and  scarcity."  The  arts  are  in  theirin- 
fancy;  and  not  less  the  virtues.  For  equip- 
ment, clothing,  bedding,  household  furniture, 
and  general  outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple 
populations  depend  much  on  the  skin  of  the 
cow;  makingof  it  most  things  wanted,  lasso, 
tolas,  ship-cordage,  rimmings  of  cart-wheels, 
spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house-doors.  In  coun- 
try places  they  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow ; 
General  Artigas  was  seen,  and  spoken  with, 
by  one  of  the  Bobertsons,  sitting  among  field- 
pfflcers,  all  on  coW-skuUs,  toasting  stripes  of 
beef,   and  "dictating  to   three   secretaries  at 


once."'  They  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow  in 
country  places ;  nay  Ihey  heat  themselves, 
and  even  burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of 
the  cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected,  and 
oneonly — Ihatof riding.  Astleys  and  Docrows 
must  hide  their  head,  all  glories  of  Newmarket 
and  Epsom  dwindle  to  extinction,  in  compari- 
son of  Guacho  horsemanship.  Certainly  if 
ever  Centaurs  lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are 
of  them.  They  slick  on  their  horses  as  if  both 
were  one  flesh;  galloping  where  there  seems 
hardly  path  for  an  ibei;  leaping  like  kan- 
garoos, and  flourishing  their  nooses  and  bolases 
the  while.  They  can  whirl  themselves  round 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  in  cases  of  war- 
stratagem,  and  stick  fast,  hanging  on  by  the 
mere  great  toe  and  heel.  You  think  it  is  a 
drove  of  wild  horses  galloping  up:  on  a  sud- 
den, with  wild  scream,  it  becomes  a  troop  of 
Centaurs  with  pikes  in  their  hands.  Nay,  they 
have  the  skill,  which  most  of  all  transcends 
Newmarket,  of  riding  on  horses  that  are  not 
fed;  and  can  bring  fresh  speed  and  alacrity 
out  of  a  horse  which,  with  you,  was  on  the 
point  of  lying  down.  To  ride  on  three  horses 
with  Ducrow  they  would  esteem  a  smalt  feat; 
to  ride  on  the  broken-winded  fractional  part 
of  one  horse,  that  is  the  feat! 

Their  huts  aboutid  la  beef,  in  reek  also,  and 
rubbish  ;  excelling  iu  dirt  most  places  that 
human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited.  Poor 
Guachos  1  They  drink  Paraguay  tea,  sucking 
it  up  in  succession,  through  the  same  tin  pipe, 
from  one  common  skillet  They  are  hospita- 
ble, sooty,  leathery,  lying,  laughing  fellows  ; 
of  excellent  talent  in  their  sphere.  They  have 
stoicism,  though  ignorant  of  Zeno;  nay  stoic- 
ism coupled  with  real  gayety  of  hean.  Amidst 
their  reek,  they  laugh  loud,  in  rough  jolly 
banter;  Ihey  twang,  in  a  plaintive  manner, 
rough  love-melodies  on  a  kind  of  guitar; 
smoke  infinite  tobacco;  and  delight  in  gam- 
bling and  ardent  spirits,  ordinary  refuge  of 
voracious  empty  souls.  For  the  same  rea-son, 
and  a  better,  they  del^ht  also  in  Corpns- 
Chrisii  ceremonies,  maas-chan tings,  and  de- 
votional performances.  These  men  are  fit  to 
be  drilled  into  something!  Their  lives  stand 
there  like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling  to 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Francias 
who  may  pass  that  way:  "Is  there  nothing  to 
put  into  us,  then!  Nothing  but  nomadic  idle- 
ness, Jesuif  superstition,  rubbish,  reek,  and  dry 
stripes  of  tough  beefl"  Ye  unhappy  Guachos, 
— yes,  there  is  something  other,  there  are 
several  things  other,  to  put  into  you!  But 
withal,  you  will  observe,  the  seven  devils  have 
first  to  be  put  out  of  you;  Idleness,  lawless 
Brutalness,  Darkness,  Falseness — seven  devils 
or  more.  And  the  way  to  put  something  into 
you  is,  alas,  not  so  plain  at  present!  Is  ii, — 
alas,  on  the  whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay 
good  horse-whips  lustily  upon  you,  and  cast 
out  these  seven  devils  as  a  preliminary  !   ' 

How  Francia  passed  his  days  in. such  a 
region,  where  philosophy,  as  is  loo  clear,  was 
at  the  lowest  ebbi  Francia,  like  Quintus 
Fiilein,  had  "perennial  fire-proof  joys,  namely 
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employments."  He  had  much 
great  and  ever-increasing  repulalion  as  a  man 
ai  once  sliilful  and  faitlilul  in  (he  management 
of  causes  for  men.  Then,  in  his  leisLwe  hours, 
he  had  his  Volneys,  Raynals;  he  had  second- 
hand  scientific  treatises  in'French ;  he  loved 
to  "  interrogate  Nature,"  as  they  say;  to  pos- 
sess theodolites,  telescopes,  star-glasses, — any 
Mnd  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  implement 
whatever,  through  which  he  might  try  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Fact  in  this  Strange  Universe : 
poor  FrancFa !  Nay,  it  is  said,  his  hard  heart 
was  not  without  inflammability;  was  sensible 
to  those  Andalusian  eyes  still  bright  in  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation.  In  such  case,  too, 
it  may  have  burnt,  one  would  thinlc,  like  an- 
.  thracite,  in  a  somewhat  ardent  manner-  Hu- 
mours to  this  eflecl  are  afloat;  not  at  once  in- 
credible. Pity  there  had  not  been  some  An- 
dalusian pair  of  eyes,  with  speculation,  depth 
atid  soul  enough  in  the  rear  of  them  to  fetter 
Dr.  Francla  permanently,  and  make  a  house- 
father of  him.  It  had  been  better;  but  it  be- 
fell not  As  for  that  light-headed,  smart,  brown 
girl  whom,  twenty  years  afterwards,  you  saw 
selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion, 
and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any  certainly 
that  she  was  Dr.  Francia'a  daughter!  Any 
certainty  that,  even  if  so,  he  could  and  should 
have  done  something  considerable  for  her 
Poor  Francia,  poor  light-headed,  smart,  brown 
girl, — this  present  reviewer  cannot  say! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  down- 
looking  man,  apt  to  be  .solitary  even  in  the  press 
of  men;  wears  aface  not  unvisiied  by  laughter, 
yet  tending  habitually  towards  the  sorrowful, 
the  stern.  He  passes  everywhere  for  a  man 
of  veracity,  punctuality,  of  iron  methodic 
rigour;  of  iron  rectitude,  above  all.  "  Thi 
skilful  lawyer,"  "  the  learned  lawyer,"  thesi 
are  reputations;  but  the  "hones!  lawyer!' 
This  law-case  was  reported  by  the  Robertson! 
before  they  thought  of  writing  a  "Francia'; 
Reign  of  Terror,"  with  that  running  shriek, 
which  so  confnses  us.  We  love  to  believe  iht 
anecdote,  even  in  its  present  loose  state,  a! 
significant  of  many  things  in  Francia : 

"It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's 
reputation,  as  a  lawyer,  was  not  only  uiisulliet 
by  venality,  but  conspicuoi^  for  rectitude. 

"He  had  a   friend  in   Assumpcion  of  Iht 
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cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Nabolh's  vineyard, 
and  this  Naboth,  of  whom  Francia  was  ' 
open  enemy,  was  called  Eslanislao  Machi 
Never  doubling  that  the  young  doctor,  like 
other  lawyers,  would  undertake  his  uni '  ' 
euus  cause,  Rodriguez  opened  to  him  his 
and  requested,  with  a  handsome  retaine 
advocacy  of  it  Francia  saw  at  once 
his  friend's  pretensions  were  founded  in  fraud 
and  injustice;  and  he  not  only  refused 
as  his  counsel,  but  plainly  told  him,  that  much 
as  he  hated  his  antajEouist  Machain,  jet  if  bi 
(Rodriguez)  persisted  in  his  iniquitous  suit 
that  antagonist  should  have  his  (Francia's] 
most  zealous  support  But  covetousness,  aj 
Ahab's  story  shows  us,  is  not  so  easily  driven 
from  its  pretensions;  and  in  spite  of  Frai    '  ' 


warning,  Rodriguez  persisted.  As  he  was  a 
potent  man  in  point  of  fortune,  all  was  going 
against  Machaiu  and  his  devoted  vineyard. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrap- 
ped himself  one  night  in  his  cloak,  and  walked 
to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that 
his  master  and  the  doctor,  like  the  houses  of 
Montagu  and  Capolet  were  smoke  in  each 
other's  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance, 
and  ran  to  inform  his  roaster  of  the  strange 
and  unexpected  visit  Machain,  no  less  struck 
by  the  circumstance  than  his  slave,  for  some 
time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  determined  to 
admit  Francia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to 
Machain's  chamber.  All  the  papers  connected 
with  the  law-plea — voluminous  enrragh  I  have 
been  assured — were  outspread  upon   the   de- 

"' Machain,'  said  the  lawyer,  addressing 
him,  'yon  know  I  am  your  enemy.  But  I 
know  that  my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and 
will  certainly,  unless  I  interfere,  carry  against 
yoo  an  act  of  gross  and  lawless  aggression;  I 
have  come  to   offer  my  services  in  your  de- 

"The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses ;  but  poured  forth  the  ebulli- 
tion of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  ac* 

"The  first  'escrito,'  or  writing,  sent  in  by 
Francia  to  the  Jnez  de  Aliada,  or  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  .\ppeal,  confounded  the  adverse  advo- 
cates, and  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in  their 
interest  'My  friend,'  said  the  judge  lo  the 
leading  counsel,  'I  cannot  go  forwa.rd  in  this 
matter,  unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Francia  to  be 
silent.'  'I  will  trs',' replied  the  advocate,  and 
he  went  to  Nabolh's  counsel  with  a  hundred 
doubloons,  (about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,)  which  he  offered  him  as  a  bribe  to 
let  the  cause  take  its  iniquitous  course.  Con- 
sidering, too,  that  his  best  introduction  would 
be  a  hint  that  his  douceur  was  oflered  with 
the  judge's  concurrence,  the  knavish  lawyer 
hinted  to  the  npright  one  that  such  was  the  fact. 

'■ '  Saiga  Usted,'  said  Francia,  '  coa  lus  vitit 
peniaiitifntoi,  y  vxlieimo  oro  df  mi  r-asa.'  '  Out 
with  your  vile  insinuations  and  dross  of  gold 
from  my  house.' 

"Off  marched  the  venal  drndge  of  the  unjust 
judge;  and  in  a  moment  putting  on  his  capol^, 
the  offended  advocate  went  to  the  residence  of 
Ihe  Jnez  de  Alzada,  Shortly  relating  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  myrmidon, — 
'Sir,' continued  Francia,  'you  are  a  disgrace 
to  law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  more- 
to-morrow  I  have  a  decision  in  favour  of  my 
client  I  wilt  make  your  seat  upon  the  bench 
100  hot  for  you,  and  the  insignia  of  your  judi- 
cial office  shall  become  the  emblems  of  your 
shame.' 

"  The  morrow  A'll  bring  a  decision  in  favour 
of  Francia's  client  Naboth  retained  his  vine- 
yard; the  judge  lost  his  reputation;  and  th« 
young  doctor's  fame  eitended  far  and  wide." 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  he 

quarrelled  with  his  father,  in  those  days ;  and, 

.  as  is  reported,  never  spoke  to  him  more.    The 
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Bubjent  of  the  qnarrel  is  vaguely  snpposed  to 
have  been  "  money  mailers.  Francia  is  not 
accused  of  avarice  ;  nay,  is  expressly  acquitted 
of  loving  money,  even  by  Rengger.  But  he 
did  hate  injustice! — and  probably  was  not  in- 
disposed to  allow  hirmelf,  among  otheri!,  "  the 
height  of  fair  play  I"  A  rigorous,  correct  man, 
that  will  hare  a  spade  be  a  spade ;  a  man  of 
much  learning  in  Creole  law,  and  occnlt 
French  sciences,  of  great  lalenl,  energy,  fide- 
lity;— a  man  of  some  temper  withal :  unhap- 
pily subject  to  private  "hypochondria;  black 
private  thunder-clouds,  whence  probably  the 
origin  of  these  iightmnge,  when  .you  pote  into 
him  !  He  leads  a  lonesome  self-secluded  life  ; 
"interrogating  nature"  through  mere  star- 
glasses,  and  Abb^-Raynal  philosophies — who 
in  thai  way  will  yield  no  very  eiuberani  re- 
sponse. Mere  law-papers,  advocate  fees,  civic 
officialities,  renowns,  and  the  wonder  of  As- 
eumpcion  Gaachos; — not  so  much  as  a  pair 
of  Aiidalusian  eyes  that  can  fawo  him,  except 
in  a  temporary  way :  this  man  seems  lo  have 
got  but  a  lean  lease  of  nature,  and  may  end  in 
a  rather  shrnnli:  condition!  A  century  ago, 
with  this  atlrabiliar  earnestness  of  his,  and 
such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  passions,  in- 
quiries, unspeakabililies  bamitig  in  him,  deep 
under  cover,  he  might  have  qiade  an  excel- 
lent monk  of  St.  Dominic,  fit  almost  for  canoni- 
zation ;  nay,  an  excellent  Superior  of  the 
Jesuito,  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  the  like,  had  you 
developed  him  in  that  way.  Bui,  for  all  this. 
he  is  now  a  day  loo  late.  Monks  of  St. 
Dominic  that  might  have  been,  do  now,  instead 
of  devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  suspen- 
sions in  prayer,  produce — brown  accidental 
female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in  an  indigent 
state,  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion !  It  is 
grown  really  a  most  barren  time;  and  this 
Francia  with  his  grim  un  speak  abilities,  with 
his  liery  splenetic  humours,  kept  clo.-e  under 
lock  and  key,  what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it '  A 
post  on  the  bench,  in  the  municipal  CabUdn, — 
nay,  he  has  already  a  post  in  (he  Cabildo;  he 
has  already  been  Alcalde,  Lord-Mayor  of  As- 
sumpcion, and  ridden  in  such  gilt  coach  as 
they  had.  He  can  look  for  little,  one  would 
say,  bnl  barren  moneys,  barren  Guacho  world- 
celebrities  ;  Abb£-Raynal  philosophisms  also 
very  barren ;  wholly  a  barren  life-voyage  of 
it,  ending— in  tero,  thinks  the  Abbc-Raynal  1 

Bnl  no;  the  world  waga  not  thai  way  in 
those  days.  Far  over  Ihe  waters  there  have 
been  federalions  of  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  guil- 
lotines, portable-guillotines,  and  a  French 
people  risen  against  tyrants;  there  has  been  a 
Sanaculoiii^m.  speaking  at  last  in  canon-volleys 
and  the  crash  of  towns  and  nations  over  half 
the  world.  Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto, 
sleek  aristocratic  Donothingism,  sunk  as  in 
death-sleep  in  its  well-stufled  easy  chair,  or 
Gtc^gering  in  somnambulism  on  the  house- 
tops, leemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice  say. 
Sleep  no  more,  Donothingism ;  Donothingism 
doth  murder  sleep !  It  was  indeed  a  terrible 
explosion,  that  of  Sansculotlism ;  commin- 
gling very  Tartarus  with  the  old-established 
Ktars,  -  fit,  such  a  tumult  was  it,  to  awaken  all 
but  the  dead.  And  out  of  it  there  had  come 
Napoleonisms,  Tamerlar.isras ;  and  then  as  a 


branch  of  these,  conventions  of  Aranjuez,  soon 
followed  by  Spanish  Jnntas.  Spanish  Cortes  j 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  smiting  broad  awake  of 
poor  old  Spain  itself,  much  to  its  amazement. 
And  naturally  of  New  Spain  next, — iis  double 
amazement,  seeing  itself  awake !  And  so,  in 
the  new  hemisphere  too,  arise  wild  projects, 
angry  ai^uings;  arise  armed  gatherings  in 
Santa  Marguerila  Island  with  Bolivars  and  In- 
vasions of  Cumana;  revolts  of  La  Plata,  re- 
volts of  this  and  then  of  that ;  the  subterranean 
electric  element,  shock  on  shock,  shaking  and 
exploding,  tn  the  new  hemisphere  too,  from 
sea  lo  sea.  Very  astonishing'  to  witness,  from 
the  year  1810  and  onwards.  Had  Dr.  Rodriguez 
Francia  three  ears,  he  would  hear;  as  many  eyes 
as  Argus,  he  would  gaze !  He  is  all  eye,  he 
is  all  ear.  A  new,  entirely  diflerent  figure  of 
existence  is  cut  oul  for  Dr.  Rodriguez. 

The  Paraguay  people  as  a  body,  lying  far 
inland,  with  little  speculation  in  their  heads, 
were  in  no  ha'Jle  to  adopt  the  new  republican 
gospel ;  bm  looked  first  h<-w  H  would  succeed 
in  shaping  itself  into  facts.  Buenos  Ayres, 
Tucnman,most  of  the  La  Plata  provinces,  had 
made  their  revolmions,  brought  in  the  rei^n 
of  liberty,  and  unluckily  driven  out  Ihe  reign 
of  law  and  regularity ;  before  the  Paragoenos 
could  resolve  on  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps 
Ihey  are  afraid!  General  Belgrano,  with  a 
force  of  a  thousand  men,  missioned  by  Buenos 
Ayres,  came  up  the  river  to  countenance  them, 
in  the  end  of  1810 ;  but  was  met  on  their  fron- 
tier in  array  of  war;  was  attacked,  or  at  least 
was  terrified,  in  Ihe  night  watches,  so  that  his 
men  all  fled;— and  on  the  morrow,  poor  Gene- 
ral Belgrano  found  himself  not  a  countenancer, 
but  one  needing  countenance;  and  was  in  a 
polite  way  sent  down  the  river  again  !'  Not 
till  a  year  after  did  the  Paraguenos,  by  spon- 
laneoos  movement,  resolve  on  a  ciiceer  of  free- 
dom;— resolve  on  geitiog  some  kind  of  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  Ihe  old  government  sent 
its  wa3's.  Francia,  itis  presumable,  was  active 
a(  once  in  exciling  and  restraining  them  :  the 
fruil  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell 
by  a  shake.  Our  old  royal  governor  went 
aside,  worthy  man,  with  some  slight  grimace, 
when  ordered  to  do  so;  National  Congress  in- 
troduced itself:  secretaries  read  papers,  com- 
piled chiefly  oQt  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History, 
and  we  became  a  Republic :  with  Don  Ful- 
gencio  Yegros,  one  of  the  richest  Guachos  and 
best  horsemen  of  the  province,  for  Preiiilcnt, 
and  two  assessors  with  him,  called  also  Vomlei, 
or  Vowels,  whose  names  escape  tis ;  Francia, 
as  Secrelary,  being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or 
motive  soul  of  the  combination,  This,  as  we 
grope  oQl  the  date,  was  in  1811.  The  Para- 
guay Congress,  having  completed  this  consli- 
lution,  went  home  again  lo  its  field-labours, 
hoping  a  good  issue- 
Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for  the 
historiial  mind,  than  this  which  is  shed  for  us 
by  Render,  Robertsons,  and  Company,on  the 
birth,  cradling,  baptismal  processes,  and  early 
fortunes  of  the  new  Paraguay  Republic. 
Through  long  vague,  and,  indeed,  inirinsicafly 
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vacant  pages  of  Iheir  boots,  it  lies  gray,  imde- 
cipherable,  without  form  and  void.  Francia 
was  secreiai-y,  and  a  republic  did  take  place ; 
this,  as  one  small  clear-burning;  faci,  shedding 
far  a  comfortable  visibility,  conceiTabiliiy  over 
the  universal  darkness,  and  making  it  into  con- 
ceivable dusk  with  one  rushlight  fact  in  the 
centre  of  il, — ihis  we  do  know;  and, cheerfully 
yietding  to  necessity,  decide  thai  this  shall 
suffice  U3  to  know.  What  more  is  Ihere  t 
Absurd  somnolent  persons,  struck  broad  awake 
by  (he  subferranean  concussion  of  civjl  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  meeting 
together  to  establish  a  republican  career  of 
freedom,  and  compile  official  papers  oul  of 
Rollin, — are  not  a  subject  on  which  Ihe  histori- 
cal njind  cflti  be  enlightened.  The  historical 
mind,  thank  Heaven,  forgets  such  persons  and 
Iheir  papers,  as  fast  as  yoa  repeat  them.  Be- 
sides, these  Guacho  papulations  are  greedy, 
superstitious,  vain  ;  and,  as  Miers  said  in  his 
hasle,  mendacious  every  soul  of  them !  Wiihin 
the  confines  of  Paraguay,  we  know  for  certain 
but  of  one  man  who  would  do  himself  an  in- 
jury to  do  a  jost  or  irue  thing  under  the  sun ; 
one  man  who  understands  in  his  heart  thai 
this  Universe  is  an  eternal  Fact, — and  not 
some  huge  temporary  Pumpkin,  saccharine, 
absinihian  ;  the  rest  of  its  significance  chime- 
rical merely!  Such  men  cannot  have  a  his- 
tory, Ihough  a  Thucydides  came  lo  write  il. — 
Enough  for  os  to  understand  that  Don  Thi." 
was  a  vapouring  blockhead,  who  followed  his 
pleasures,  his  peculations,  and  Don  That  an- 
other of  (he  same ;  that  there  occurred  fatui- 
ties, mismanagements  innumerable  ;  then  dis- 
contents, open  grumblings,  and,  as  a  running 
accompaniment,  iutrigaings,  cabal  lings,  out- 
ings. Innings;  till  ibeGovernmenlHoose,  fouler 
than  whet>  the  Jesuits  had  it,  became  a  bolti'm- 
less,  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable  to  any 
articulate-speaking  soul;  till  Secretary  Francia 
should  feel  that  he,for  one,  could  not  be  Conso- 
nant lo  such  a  set  of  Vowels;  till  Secretary 
Francia,  one  day,  flinging  down  his  papers, 
rising  to  his  feet,  should  jerk  out  with  oratori- 
cal vivacity  his  lean  right  hand,  and  say.  with 
knit  brows,  in  a  low  swifb  tone,  "Adieu,  Sen- 
hores ;  God  preserve  you  many  years !" 

Francia  withdrew  to  his  Minro,  a  pleasant 
country-house  in  the  woods  of  Ylapda  not  far 
ofi";  Ihere  to  interrogate  Nature,  and  live  in  a 
private  manner.  Parish  Robertson,  much 
about  this  date,  which  we  grope  and  guess  to 
have  been  perhaps  in  1812,  was  boarded  with 
a  certain  ancient  Donna  Juanna,  in  that  same 
region;  bad  icrivUai  of  unimaginable  brillian- 
cy ;  and  often  went  shooting  of  an  evening. 
On  oiie  of  those — but  he  shall  himself  report: 
"  On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in  Para- 
guay, after  Ihe  south-west  wind  has  both  clear- 
ed and  cooled  theair,!  was  drawn,  in  my  pur- 
suit of  game,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far 
from  Donna  Juanna's,  and.  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  all  the  striking  features  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon 
a  neat  and  unpretending  cottage.  Up  rose 
partridge ;  I  fired,  and  the  bird  came  to  th 
ground  A  voice  from  behind  called  oat,  ■  Bvf 
tim'  '  a  good  shot'  I  turned  round,  and  bt 
held  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 


dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  large  scarlet 
cloak,  thrown  over  his   .'(houldera. 
He  had  a  nm/e-cup  in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the 
other;  and  a  little  urchin  of  a  negro,  with  his 
■ms  crossed,  was  in  attendance  by  the  genlle- 
an's   side.    This   gentleman's  countenance 
as  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were  very  pene- 
ating,  while  his  jet  hair,  combed  back  from 
bold  forehead,  and  hanging  in  natural  ring- 
is  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified 
and  striking  air.    He  wore  on  his  shoes  large 
golden  buckles,andatlhekneesofbis  breeches 

"In  exercise  of  the  primitive' and  simple 
hospitality  common  in  die  country,  I  was  in- 

■  '  '0  sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to 
cigar  and  raatS  (cup  of  Paraguay  lea.) 
A  celestial  globe,  a  lai^e  telescope,  and  a  Iheo- 
dolite  were  under  the  little  portico;  and  I  im- 
mediately inferred  that  the  personage  before 

e  was  no  other  than  Doctor  Francia." 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic  his- 
tory, a  remarkable  hearsay  becomes  a  remarka- 
ble visualiiy;  through  a  pair  of  clear  human 
eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on  Ihe  very  figure 
of  the  man.  Is  not  this  verily  the  eiiaci  record 
of  those  clear  Robertsonian  eyes,  and  seven 
senses;  entered  accurately,  then  and  not  after- 
wards, on  the  ledger  of  the  memory  ?  We  will 
hope  so;  who  can  but  hope  so?  The  figure 
of  the  man  will,  at  all  events,  be  exact.  Here 
1  the  figure  of  his  library; — the  conversa- 
if  any,  was  of  the  last  degree  of  insig- 
nificance, and  maybe  left  oul,  or  supplied  urf 

He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  con- 
fined room,  with  a  very  small  window,  and 
shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as 
it  the  least  portion  of  light  necessaty 
for  study.  The  library  was  arranged  on  three 
of  shelves,  eitending  across  the  room, 
night  have  consisted  of  three  hundred 
volumes.  There  were  many  ponderous  booka 
lev^  on  the  inductive  sciences ;  some 
and  some  in  Latin  upon  subjects  of 
general  literature,  with  Euclid's  Elements,  and 
school-boy  treatises  on  algebra.  On  a 
large  table  were  heaps  of  law-papers  and  gro- 
sses. Several  folios  bound  in  vellum  were 
itspread  upon  11 ;  a  lighted  candle  (though 
placed  there  solely  with  a  view  lo  light  cigars) 
lent  its  feeble  aid  to  illumine  the  room  ;  white 
a  mat^-cup  and  inkstand,  both  of  silver,  stood 
on  another  part  of  the  table.  There  was 
neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the  brick  floor ;  and 
the  chairs  were  of  such  ancient  fashion,  size, 
and  weight,  thai  il  required  a  considerable  ef- 
fort to  move  them  from  one  spot  to  another." 

Peculation,  malver.saiion,  the  various  forms 
of  imbecility  and  voracious  dishonesty,  went 
their  due  course  in  the  government  offices  of 
Assumpcion,   unreslrained    by  Francia,   and 
nnreslrainable ; — till,  as  we  may  say,  it  reach- 
ed a  height;  and,  like  other  suppurations  and 
diseased  concretions  in  the  living  system,  had 
10  burst,  and  take  itself  away.    To  the  eye.t 
of  Paraguay  in  general,  it  had  become  clear 
thai  such  a  reign  of  liberty  was  unendurable ; 
that  some  new  revolution,  or  change  >f  minis- 
try, was  indispensable, 
Rengger  says  that  Francia  withdrew."  mow 
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Ihan  once"  lo  his  chacrn,  disgasled  with  his 
colleagues  ;  who  always,  by  unlimited  promises 
and  protestaiions,  had  to  flatter  him  back 
again:  and  ihen  anew  di.^gusied  him.  Francia 
is  ihe  Consonant  of  these  absurd  "Vowels;" 
no  business  can  go  on  without  Francia !  And 
Ihe  finances  are  deranged,  insolvent;  and  the 
military,  unpaid,  ineffective,  cannot  so  Much 
as  keep  onl  the  Indians ;  and  there  comes 
trouble  and  rumour  of  war  from  Buenos  Ayres; 
— alas,  from  what  quarter  of  the  great  conti- 
nent come  there  other  than  troubles  and  ru- 
mours of  war  1  Patriot  generals  become  trai- 
tor generals  ;  get  themselves  "shot  in  market- 
places :"  revolution  follows  revolmion.  Arti- 
gas,  close  on  our  borders,  has  begun  harrying 
the  Banda  Oriental  with  fire  and  sword ;  "  dic- 
tating despatches  from  cow-skulls."  Like 
clouds  of  wolves, — only  feller,  being  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  pikes, — the  Indians  dart  in 
on  us ;  carrying  conflagration  and  dismay- 
Paraguay  must  get  itself  governed,  or  it  will 
be  worse  for  Paraguay!  The  eyes  of  Para- 
guay, we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one  man 
of  talent  they  have,  Ihe  one  man  of  veracity 
they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together; 
we  fancy  it  was  Francia's  last  advice  lo  the 
Government  snppuration,  when  itflattered  him 
back  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his  advice.  That 
anch  suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself,  and  a 
new  Congress  be  summoned  \  In  the  new  Con- 
gress, the  Vatatti  are  voted  out ;  Francia  and 
Fulgencio  are  named  joint  Coaside:  with  Fran- 
cia for  Cojisui,  and  Don  Fulgencio  Vegros  for 
Con<«fs-cloak,  itmay  be  better.  Don  Fulgen- 
cio rides  about  in  gorgeous  sash  and  epaulettes, 
a  rich  man  and  horse-subduer ;  good  aa  a  Con- 
sul's cloak; — but  why  should  the  real  Consul 
have  a  cloak?  Next  year  in  the  third  Congress. 
Fraticia,  "by  insidious  manceuvring,"  by  "fa- 
vour of  the  military,"  and,  indeed,  also  in  some 
sort,  we  may  say,  by  law  of  Nature, — gets  him- 
self declared  Dktoiort  "three  years,"  or  for 
life,  may  in  these  circamstances  mean  much 
the  same.  This  was  in  1814.  Francia  never 
assembled  any  Congress  more;  having  stolen 
Ihe  con!{iituiional  palladiums,  and  insidiously 
got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Congress  that  com- 
piled constitutions  out  of  Rollin,  who  would 
not  lament  such  destiny  1  This  Congress 
should  have  met  again !  It  was  indeed,  say 
Eengger  and  the  Robertsons  themselves,  such 
a  Congress  as  never  met  before  in  ihe  world ; 
a  Congress  which  knew  not  its  right  hand 
from  its  left ;  which  drank  infinite  rum  in 
taverns ;  and  had  one  wish,  that  of  gelling 
liorseback,  home  to  its  fie  Id -husbandry  and 
pariridge-shooting.  The  military  mostly  fa- 
Tonred  Francia  ;  being  gained  over  by  him,— 
the  thief  of  constitutional  palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  goyemment 
as  Consu!,  still  more  as  Dictator,  a  great  im- 
provement, it  is  granted  even  by  Rengger,  did 
IB  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself.  The  fi- 
nances were  husbanded,  were  accurately  ga- 
thered; every  official  person  in  Paraguay  had 
lo  bethink  him,  and  begin  doing  his  work,  * 
stead  of  merely  seeming  to  do  it.  The  soldi 
Frapoia  took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled ;   to 


march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service, 
;n  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  showed 
themselves.  Guardias,  guardhouses,  at  short 
distances,  were  established  along  the  river's 
ank  and  all  round  the  dangerous  frontiers; 
■herever  the  Indian  centaur-troop  showed 
face,  an  alarm-cannon  went  off,  and  soldiers, 
kly  assembling,  with  actual  death-shot  and 
ice,  were  upon  them.  These  wolf-hordes 
to  vanish  into  the  heart  of  their  deserts 
a.  The  laud  had  peace.  Neither  Artigas, 
any  of  the  fire-brands  and  war-plagnes 
which  were  distracting  South  America  from 
side  to  side,  could  get  across  the  border.  All 
negotiation  or  intercommnning  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-distracted 
s,  was  peremptorily  waived.  To  no 
s  of  Lima,  General  Congress  of  Pana- 
iiher  general  or  particular  congress 
would  Francia,  by  deputy  or  message,  ofier 
.e  smallest  recognition.  All  South  America 
iging  and  ravening  like  one  huge  dog-kennel 
)ne  rabid,  we  here  in  Paraguay  have  peace, 
id  cultivate  our  tea-trees;  why  should  we 
It  let  well  alone  I  By  degrees,  one  thing  acl- 
igon  another,  and  this  ring  of  frontier  "guard- 
luses"  being  already  erected  there,  a  rigorous 
'nirary  line,  impregnable  as  brass,  was  drawn 
land  all  Paraguay;  no  communication,  im- 
port or  export  trade  allowed,  except  by  the 
Dictator's  license, — given  on  payment  of  the 
due  moneys,  when  the  political  horizon  seemed 
innocuous ;  refused  when  otherwise.  The 
Dictator's  Irade-licenses  were  a  considerable 
branch  of  his  revenues;  his  entrance  dues, 
somewhat  onerous  to  the  foreign  merchant, 
(think  Ihe  Messrs.  Kobertson,)  were  another. 
Paraguay  stored  isolated  ;  the  rabid  dng-kennel 
raging  round  it,  wide  as  South  America,  but 
kept  out  as  by  lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually 
coming  on  the  somnolent  Guacho  population  ! 
It  seems,  meanwhile,  that,  even  after  the  per- 
petual dictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the  fifth  or 
the  sixth  year  of  Fraticia's  governraent,  there 
was,  though  the  constitutional  palladiums 
were  stolen,  nothing  very  special  to  complain 
of.  Pari^uay  had  peace ;  sat  under  its  tea- 
tree,  the  rabid  dog-kennel,  Indians,  Artigue- 
no  and  other  war-firebrands,  all  shut  out  from 
it.  But  in  that  year  1819,  the  second  year  of 
(he  perpetual  dictatorship,  there  arose,  not  for 
the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  "  plots."  even 
dangerous  plots!  In  that  year  the  firebrand 
Ariigas  was  finally  quenched;  obliged  to  beg 
a  lodging  even  of  Francia,  his  enemy; — and 
got  it,  hospitably  though  contemptuously.  And 
now  straightway  there  advanced,  from  Arti- 
gas's  lost,  wasted  country,  a  certain  General 
Ramirez,  his  rival  and  victor,  and  fellow-ban- 
dit and  firebrand.  This  General  Ramirez  ad- 
vanced up  to  our  very  frontier;  first,  with  of- 
fers of  alliance :  failing  that,  with  offers  of 
war ;  on  which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with, 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  and — a  letter  was  found 
about  him,  addressed  toDon  Fulgencio  Yegros, 
the  rich  Guacho  horseman  and  Ei-Oonsul; 
which  arrested  all  the  faculties  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cia's most  intense  intelligence,  there  and  then ! 
A  conspiracy,  with  Don  Fulgencio  at  the  bead 
of  it;    conspiracy  whicb> seems   the   wid** 
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spread  the  farlher  one  investigates  it;  which 
has  been  brewing  itself  these  "  two  years," 
and  uow  "on  Good-Friday  next"  is  to  be 
bnrstoat;  starting  with  the  massacre  of  Dr. 
Francia  and  others,  whatever  it  may  close 
with  !'  Francia  was  not  a  man  to  be  (rifled 
with  in  plots  !  He  looked,  watched,  investigated, 
till  he  got  the  eiact  extent,  position,  nature,  and 
Etruoiure  of  tbis  plot  fully  in  his  eye;  and 
then — why,  then  he  ponncedon  it  like  a  glede- 
falcon,  like  a  fierce  condor,  suddenly. from  the 
invisible  blue;  struck  bejik  and  claws  into  the 
very  heart  of  it,  lore  it  into  small  fragmenls, 
and  consumed  it  on  the  spot.  It  is  Francia's 
way !  This  was  the  last  plot,  though  not  the 
first  plot,  Francia  ever  heard  of  during  his 
perpetual  dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these 
two  years,  while  the  Fulgencio  plot  is  getting 
itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces,  that 
the  "reign  of  terror,"  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tends. Over  these  three  or  these  two  years 
only, — though  the  "running  shriek"  of  it  con- 
fuses all  things  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It 
was  in  this  stern  period  that  Francia  executed 
above  forty  persons.  Hot  entirely  inexplica- 
ble !  "  Far  Dio»,  ye  shall  not  conspire  against 
me;  I  will  not  allow  it.  The  career  of  free- 
dom, be  it  known  to  all  men,  and  Guachos,  is 
not  yet  begun  in  this  country;  I  am  still  only 
casting  out  the  Seven  Devils.  My  lease  of 
Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than  your  stupidities 
suppose,  is  for  life;  the  contract  is.  Thou 
must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from  thee.  Aim 
not  at  my  life,  ye  constitutional  Guachos, — or 
let  it  be  a  diviner  man  than  Don  Fulgencio, 
the  horse-subdue r,  that  does  ,t.  By  heaven,  if 
you  aim  at  my  life,  I  will  bid  you  have  a  care 
of  your  own!"  He  executed  upwards  of  forty 
persons.  How  many  he  arrested,  flogged, 
cross-questioned — for  he  is  an  inexorable  mat  ' 
If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected  of  guilt,  it  wi 
;o  ill  with  you  here.    Francia'; 
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<n ;  you  are  tn  Franoia's  bodily  presence . 
those  sharp  St.  Dominic  eyes,  that  diabolic 
intellect,  prying  into  you,  probing,  cross- 
questioning  you,  till  the  secret  cannot  be  hid: 
lill  the  "three  ball  cartridges"  are  handed  tc 
sentry ; — and  your  doom  is  lUi ad aman thine 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased  by 
this  rough  surgery,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  little  or  no 
more  of  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more.  The 
"  reign  of  terror,"  one  begins  to  find,  was 
properly  a  reign  of  rigour;  which  woijd  be- 
come "  terrible"  enough  if  you  infringed  the 
rules  of  it,  but  which  was  peaceable  other- 
wise, regular  otherwise.  Let  this,  amid  the 
•  running  shriek,"  which  will  and  should  run 
Us  full  length  in  snch  circumstances,  be  well 

it  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  tis,  in  the 
same  year,  (1820,  as  we  grope  and  gather,} 
that  a  vLsitaiioQ  of  locusts,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs, destroyed  all  the  crops  of  Paraguay ;  and 
there  was  no  prospect  hut  of  universal  dearth 
sr  famine.  The  crops  are  done;  eaten  by 
iOCDsts ;  the  summer  at  an  end !     We  have  no 

•  Rengger. 


foreign  trade,  or  next  lo  none,  and  never  had 
almost  any ;  what  will  become  of  Paraguay 
and  its  Guachos  1  In  Guachos  is  no  hope,  no 
help;  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the  Guachos! 
Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occnlt  French  sciences 
and  natural  sagacity,  nay,  driven  by  necessity 
itself,  peremptorily  commands  the  farmers 
throughout  all  Paraguay  to  sow  a  certain 
portion  of  their  lands  anew;  with  or  withiiut 
hope,  ander  penalties!  The  result  was  a 
moderately  good  harvest  still:  the  result  was  a 
discovery  that  two  harvests  were,  every  year, 
ptis^ihle  in  Paraguay;  thai  agriculture,  a  rigor- 
ous Dictator  presiding  over  i!,  tould  be  in- 
finitely improved  there.*  As  Paraguay  has 
ahoQi  100,000  square  miles  of  territory  mostly 
fertile,  anti  only  some  two  souls  planted  on 
each  square  mile  thereof,  it  seemed  to  the 
Dictator  that  this,  and  nol  foreign  trade,  might 
be  a  good  course  for  his  Paraguenos.  This 
accordingly,  and  not  foreign  trade,  tti  the  pre- 
sent staie  of  the  political  horizon,  was  the 
course  resolved  on;  the  c<inrse  persisted  in, 
"  with  evident  advantages,"  says  Rengger. 
Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  another, — domestic 
plot,  hanging  on  Artigas's  country  from  with- 
out; and  locust  swarms  wiih  improvement  of 
husbandry  in  the  interior ;  and  those  guard- 
houses all  already  there,  along  the  frontier, — 
Paraguay  came  more  and  more  to  be  hermeti- 
cally closed ;  and  Francia  reigned  over  it,  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life,  as  a  rigorous  Dionysius 
of  Paraguay,  without  foreign  intercourse,  or 
with  such  only  as  seemed  good  to  Francia, 

How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  possession, 
did  manage  this  huge  Paraguay,  which,  by 
strange  "  insidious"  and  other  means,  had  fallen 
in  life-lease  to  him,  and  was  his  to  do  the  best 
he  could  with,  it  were  interesting  to  know. 
What  the  meaning  of  him,  the  result  of  him 
actually  was  1  One  desiderates  some  piogra- 
phy  of  Francia  by  a  native  ! — MeanM  hile,  in 
the  "  ^ilkelischi:  Brief a-tchsd"  of  Herr  Professor 
Sauerteig,  a  work  not  yet  known  in  England, 
nor  treating  specially  of  this  subject,  we  find, 
scattered  at  distant  intervals,  a  remark  or  two 
which  may  be  worth  translating.  Professor 
Sauerteig,  an  open  soul,  looking  with  dear  eye 
and  large  recognizing  heart  overall  accessible 
quarters  of  the  world,  has  cast  a  sharp  sun- 
glance  here  and  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too. 
These  few  philosophical  remarks  of  his,  and 
then  a  few  anecdotes  gleaned  elsewhere,  snch 
as  the  barren  ground  yields,  must  comprise 
what  more  we  have  to  say  of  Francia. 

"Pity,"  exclaims  Sauerteig  once,  "that  a 
nation  cannot  reform  itself,  as  the  English  ale 
now  trying  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers 
call 'tremendous  cheersl'  Alas,  it  cannot  be 
done.  Reform  is  not  joyous  but  grievous:  no 
single  man  can  reform  himself  without  stern 
suffering  and  stern  working;  how  much  less 
can  a  nation  of  men?  The  serpent  sheds  not 
his  old  skin  without  rusty  dis  con  so  lateness :  he 
is  not  happy  bat  miserable !  In  the  Watrr-eitrt 
itself,  do  you  not  sil  steeped  for  months, 
washed  to  the  heart  in  elemental  drenchings; 
and  like  Job,  are  made  to  curse   your  day! 
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Beforming  of  a  nation  is  a  terrible  business  ! 
Thus,  too,  Medea,  when  she  made  men  young 
again,  was  wont  (du  Hinonell)  to  hew  Ihem  in 
pieces,  with  meal-axes ;  cast  them  into  caldrons, 
and  boil  Ihem  for  a  length  of  time.  How 
much  handier  could  they  but  have  done  it  hy 
'  tremendous  cheers'  alone !" 

"Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid, 
poared  (by  the  benign  Powers,  as  I  fancy!) 
into  bonniUess  brutal  corruptions ;  very  sharp, 
yery  caustic,  corrosive    enough,  this   tawny 

Sonlh  American  continent, — he,  too,  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  grand  phenomenon  there. 
A  monstroas  moulling  process  taking;  place; 
— monstrous  glutionous  bo'i-cimilrictor  (he  is  of 
length  from  Panama  to  Patagonia)  shedding 
his  old  skin;  whole  coniineni  gelling  itself 
chopped  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  the  Medea 
caldron,  to  become  young  again, — unable  to 
manage  it  by '  tremendous  cheers'  alone !" 

"What  they  say  about  'love  of  power' 
amounts  to  little.  Power?  Love  of  '  power' 
merely  to  make  flunkies  come  and  go  for  you 
is  a  'love,'  I  should  think,  which  enters  only 
into  the  minds  of  persons  in  a  very  infantine 
slate  1  A  grown  man,  like  this  Dr.  Francia, 
wjio  wants  nothing,  as  I  am  assured,  but  three 
cigars  daily,  a  cup  ulmaii,  and  four  ounces  of 
butchers'  meal  with  brown  bread;  the  whole 
world  and  its  aniled  flunkies,  taking  constant 
thought  of  the  mailer,  can  do  nothing  for  him 
but  that  only.  That  he  already  has,  and  has 
had  always ;  why  should  he,  not  being  a  minor, 
loie  flunkey  '  power  1'  He  loves  to  see  yoa 
about  him,  with  your  flunkey  prompttiudes, 
with  your  grimaces,  adulations,  and  sham- 
loyally.  You  are  so  beantiful,  a  daily  and 
hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and  soul  \  Ye  unfortu- 
nates, jrom  his  heart  rises  one  prayer,  That 
the  last  created  flunkey  had  vanished  from 
this  universe,  never  to  appear  more ! 

"And  yet  truly  a  man  does  lend,  and  most 
tinder  frightful  penalties  perpetually  tend,  to 
be  king  of  his  world ;  to  stand  in  his  world  as 
what  he  is,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of 
darkness  and  confusion.  A  man  loves  power : 
jes,  if  he  sees  disorder  his  eternal  enemy 
rampant  about  him,  he  does  love  to  see  said 
enemy  in  the  way  of  being  conquered ;  he  can 
have  no  rest  till  that  come  to  pass  I  Your 
Mohammed  can  bear  a  rent  cloak,  but  clouts  it 
with  his  own  hands,  how  much  more  a  rent 
country,  a  rent  world.  He  has  to  imprint  the 
image  of  his  own  veracity  upon  the  world,  and 
shall,  and  must,  and  will  do  it,  more  or  less; 
it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  neglect  any  great  or  any 
small  possibility  he  may  have  of  this.  Fran- 
cia's  inner  flame  is  but  a  meager,  blue-burning 
one;  let  him  irradiate  midniglit  Paraguay  with 
it,  such  as  it  is." 

"Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  cunning  is  Nature 
in  g:eitingAB-  farms  leased '.  Is  it  not  a  blessing 
this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious  man 
it  has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circum- 
stances 1  His  farm  profits,  and  whole  wages, 
it  would  seem,  amonnt  only  to  what  is  called 
'Nothing   and  find  yourself!'    Spartan  food 


and  lodging,  solitude,  two  cigars,  and  a  cap  of 
mate  daily,  he  already  had," 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Saueneig  remarks, 
Diclalor  Francia  had  not  a  very  joyous  exist- 
ence of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease  of  Paraguay  1 
Casting  out  of  Seven  Devils  from  a  Gnacho 
population  is  not  joyous  at  alt  i  both  exorcist 
and  exorcised  And  it  sorrowful  \  Meanwhile, 
it  does  appear,  there  was  some  improvement 
made;  no  veritable   labour,   not  even   a  Dr. 

Of  Francia's  improvements  there  niighi,aa 
much  be  said  of  his  cruelties  or  rigiiurs ;  for 
indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was  in  proportion 
'"  the  other.     He  improved  agricuUur 
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two  harvests  of  corn,  as  we  have  s 
introduced  schools,  "  boarding-schools,"  "  ele- 
mentary schools."  and  others,  on  which  Reng- 
ger  has  a  chapter;  everywhere  he  promoted 
education,  as  he  conld;  repressed  superstition 
as  he  could.  Strict  justice  between  man  was 
enforced  in  his  law-courts;  he  himself  would 
accept  no  gift,  not  even  a  i rifle,  in  any  case 
whatever.  Rengger,  on  pricVing  tip  for  de- 
parture, had  letl  it)  his  hands,  not  from  forgel- 
fnlness.  a  Print  of  Napoleon  ;  worth  some 
shillings  in  Europe,  but  invaluable  in  Para- 
guay, where  Francia,  who  admired  this  hero 
much,  had  hitherto  seen  no  likeness  of  him 
but  a  Nurnberg  caricature.  Francia  sent  an 
express  a^er  Rengger,  io  ask  what  the  value 
of  the  Print  was.  No  value;  M.  Rengger 
conld  not  sell  Prints;  it  was  much  at  his 
Excellency's  service.  His  Excellency  straight- 
way relumed  it.  An  exact,  decisive  man ! 
Peculation,  idleness,  inefleclualily,  had  to  cease 
in  all  the  public  offices  of  Paraguay.  So  far 
as  lay^in  Francia,  no  public  and  private  man 
in  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  slur  his  work;  alt 
public  and  all  private  men.  so  far  as  lay  in 
Francia.  were  forced  to  do  their  work  or  die ! 
We  might  define  him  as  the  born  enemy  of 
quacks ;  one  who  has  from  Nature  a  hear> 
hatred  of  imveracity  in  man  or  in  thing,  where- 
soever he  sees  it.  Of  persons  who  do  nol 
speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  act  the  truth,  h« 
has  a  kind  of  diabolic-divine  impatience;  they 
had  better  disappear  out  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Poor  Francia;  his  light  was  but  a  very  sul- 
phurous, meager,  blue-burning  one ;  but  he 
irradiated  Paraguay  with  ii  (as  our  Professor 
says)  the  best  he  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  alive  all  the 
while,  and  would  sufli:r  no  man  to  glance  con- 
tradiction al  him,  but  instantaneously  repressed 
all  such;  this  too  we  need  no  ghost  to  "tell  us; 
this  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  His 
lease  of  Paraguay  was  a  ii/e-lease.  He  had 
his  "  three  ball  cartridges"  ready  for  whatever 
man  he  found  aiming  al  his  life.  He  had  fright- 
ful prisons.  He  had  Tevego  far  up  among  the 
wastes,  a  kind  of  Paraguay  Siberia,  to  which 
unruly  persons,  nolyel  got  the  length  of  shoot- 
ing, were  relegated.  The  main  eniles,  Reng- 
ger says,  were  drunken  mulaltoes  and  the  class 
called  unfortunate-females.  They  lived  mise- 
rably there;  became  a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a 
wiser,  body  of  mulaltoes  and  unfortunate- 
females. 

But  let  us  listeu  for  a  moment  to  the  Beve- 
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rend  Manuel  Perez  as  lie  preaches,  "in  the 
Church  of  (he  Incarnation  at  Assampcion,  on 
the  20lh  October,  1840,"  in  a  tone  somewhat 
nasal,  yet  trustworthy  withal.  His  Funeral 
Discourse,  translated,  into  a  kinJ  of  English, 
presents  itself  still  audible  in  the  "Argentine 
Hews"  of  Buenos  Ayres,  No.  813.  We  select 
some  passages;  studying  to  abate  the  nasal 
tone  a  little;  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argen- 
tine English  under  the  law  of  grammar.  It  is 
the  worst  translation  in  tbe  world,  and  does 
poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what  in- 
justice. This  Funeral  DiscoMrae  has  "much 
surprised"  the  Able  Editor,  it  seems ; — has  led 
him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be  readier  for  asking. 
Whether  all  that  confused  land  liianying  about 
"  reign  of  terror,"  and  so  forth,  was  not  possi- 
bly of  a  rather  long-eared  natnre  T 

"  Amid  ihe  convulsions  of  revolution,"  says 
Ae  Reverend  Manuel,  "The  lord,  looking 
down  with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  up  Don 
Jos^  Gaspar  Francia  for  its  deliverance.  J-ad 
tifhen,  in  the  words  of  my  tert,  the  children  of 
Israel  tiied  «n/o  the  Loril,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  de- 
iivtrf   (o    the   childien   of  Israel,   who    delivered 

"What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  de- 
vise, what  labours  undergo,  to  preserve  peace 
in  the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an 
attitude  to  command  respect  from  abroad !  His 
first  care  was  directed  to  obtain  supplies  of 
arms,  and  to  discipline  soldiers.  To  all  that 
would  import  arms  he  held  out  the  induce- 
ment of  esemplion  from  duly,  and  the  permis- 
sion to  export  in  return  whatever  produce  they 
preferred.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
arms  was,  by  these  means,  obtained.  I  am 
lost  in  wonder  lo  think  bow  this  great  man 
could  attend  to  such  a  mulliplicily  of  things ! 
He  applied  himself  to  study  of  the  military  arc; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  taught  the  exercise,  and 
directed  military  evolutions  like  the  skilfullest 
vetei^n.  Often  have  I  seen  his  Excellency  go 
up  lo  a  recruit,  and  show  him  by  example  how 
to  lake  aim  at  the  target.  Could  any  Para- 
gueno  Ihiiik  it  other  than  honourable  lo  carry 
a  musket,  when  his  Dictator  taught  him  how 
to  manage  ill  The  cavalry-exercise  too, 
though  it  seems  to  require  a  man  at  once  robust 
and  experienced  in  horsemanship,  his  Excel- 
lency as  you  know  did  himself  superintend: 
at  tbe  head  of  his  squadrons  he  charged  and 
manceuvred,  as  if  hred  to  it:  and  directed  Ihera 
with  an  enei^y  and  vigour  which  infused  his 
own  martial  spirit  into  these  troops." 

"What  evils  do  not  the  people  suffer  from 
highwaymen  t"  exclaims  his  Reference,  a  little 
farther  on ;  "  violence,  plunder,  murder,  are 
crimes  familiar  lo  these  malefactors.  The  in- 
accessible mountains  and  wide  deserts  in  this 
Republic  seemed  lo  offer  impunity  lo  such 
men.  Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such 
a  terror  into  them  that  they  entirely  disap- 
peared, seeking  safety  in  a  change  of  life.  His 
Eicellency  saw  that  (he  manner  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  was  more  efficacious  than 
even  the  pnuishment  itself;  and  on  this  prin. 
ciple  he  acted.  Whenever  a  robber  could  be 
seized,  be  was  led  to  the  nearest  guardhouse 
(GBor(lio);a  summary  trial  look  place;  and, 
Btra^htway,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  confes- 


he  was  shot.  These  means  proved  effee- 
tuat.  Ere  long  the  Republic  was  in  such 
security,  that,  we  may  say,  a  child  might  hare 
travelled  from  the  Uruguay  lo  the  Parana 
without  other  protection  than  the  dread  which 
the  Supreme  Dictator  inspired." — This  is  say- 
ing something,  your  Reverence ! 

"  But  whal  is  all  this  compared  to  the  demon 
of  anarchy.  Oh !"  exclaims  his  simple  Reve- 
rence, "  Oh,  my  friends,  would  I  had  the  talent 
to  paint  to  you  Ihe  miseries  of  a  people  ihal 
fall  into  anarchy !  And  was  not  our  Republic 
"  e  very  eve  of  this  t  Yes,  brethren."—"  It 
behoved  his  Excellency  to  be  prompt;  lo 
smother  the  enemy  in  his  cradle!  He  did  so. 
He  seized  the  leaders;  brought  lo  summary 
trial,  they  were  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  the  country.  What  a  struggle  now, 
for  his  Excellency,  bewreen  ihe  iaw  of  duty 
and  the  voice  of  feeling" — if  feeling  lo  any  ex- 
there  were!  "I."  exclaimed  his  Reve- 
I,  "am  confident  that  had  the  doom  of  im- 
prisonment on  those  persons  seemed  suRicienI 
for  the  slate's  peace,  his  Excellency  never 
,Id  have  ordered  their  execution."  It  was 
unavoidable ;  nor  was  it  avoided ;  it  was  done  I 
Brethren,  should  not  I  hesitate,  lesl  it  be  a 
profanation  of  the  sacred  place  T  now  occupy, 
if  t  seem  to  approve  sanguinary  measures  in 
opposition  lolhe  mildness  of  the  Gospel!  Bre- 
thren, no.  God  himself  approved  the  condm>' 
of  Solomon  in  putting  Joab  and  Adonijah  to 
death."  Life  is  sacred,  thinks  his  Reverence, 
bnl  there  is  somelhingmore  sacred  still:  wo 
him  who  does  not  know  that  withal ! 
Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  abolishing  capital  punifihment, 
then!  But  indeed  neither  has  Nature,  any- 
where that  I  hear  of,  yet  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it.  Act  with  Ihe  due  degree  of  perversity, 
you  are  sure  enough  of  being  violently  put  to 
death,  in  hospital  or  highway — by  dyspepsia, 
delirium  tremens,  or  stuck  through  by  the 
Itindled  rage  of  your  fellow-men  !  What  can 
the  friend  of  humanity  do!  Twaddle  in  Exeter- 
hall  or  elsewhere, "  till  he  become  a  bore  to  us." 
and  perhaps  worse!  An  advocate  in  Arras 
once  gave  up  a  good  judicial  appointment,  and 
retired  into  frugality  and  privacy,  rather  than 
doom  one  culprit  to  die  by  law.  The  name  of 
this  advocate,  let  us  mark  it  well,  was  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre.  There  are  sweet  kinds  of 
twaddle  that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison 
concealed  in  them  ;  like  the  sweetness  of  sugar 
of  lead.  Were  it  not  better  to  make  just  laws, 
think  you,  and  then  execute  them  stri(  tly, — as 
the  gods  still  do! 

"His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention 
to  purging  the  stale  from  anotherclass  of  ene- 
mies," says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church; 
"the  peculatins  tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigi- 
lantly delecting  their  frauds,  he  made  them  ro 
fund  for  what  was  past,  and  took  precantioni 
against  the  like  in  future;  all  their  accountSi 
were  to  be  handed  in,  forhis  examination,  once 
every  year." 

"The  habit  of  his  Excellency  when  he  del! 
vered  out  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  public , 
that  prolii  and  minute  counting  of  things  ap- 
parently unworthy  of  his  attention — had  its 
origin  iu  Ihe  same  motive.    I  believe  that  h* 
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ttroDgh.all  his  days,  since  ihe  beginning  of 
Ilim,  a  Man  or  Sovereign  of  iron  energy  and 
industry,  of  great  and  severe  labour.  ,  So 
lived  Dictator  Francia,  and  had  no  rest;  and 
only  in  Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest.  A  life 
of  terrible  labonr; — but  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Fulgeticio  plot  being  once  torn  in 
pieces  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it  was  a 
more  equable  labour :  severe  but  equable,  as 
that  of  ahardy  draught-steed  fitted  in  his  har- 
ness; no  longer  plunging  and  champing;  but 
pulling  steadily, — till  he  do  all  his  rough  miles, 
ftnd  gel  to  his  still  liame. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs,  Robertson  concern - 
aig  Francia,  Ihey  had  not  been  able  to  learn 


in  the  least  whether,  when  their  book  came 
out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  was  living 
then,  he  is  dead  now.  He  is  dead,  this  re- 
markable Francia ;  the-re  is  no  doubt  about  it; 
have  not  we  and  onr  readers  heard  pieces  of 
his  Funeral  Sermon  7  He  died  on  theSOth  of 
September,  1840,  as  the  Rev.  Perez  informs 
us;  the  People  crowding  round  his  Govern- 
ment House  with  much  emotion,  nay,  "with 
tears,"  as  Perez  will  have  i^  Three  Eieel- 
lencies  succeeded  him,  as  some  "Directorate," 
"JtitUa  Gubernaiiva,"  or  whatever  the  name 
of  it  is,  before  whom  this  reverend  Perez 
preaches.    God  preserve  them  many  years. 
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